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NOTE, 

Owing  to  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  this  first  number  of  THE  BUSiNESS  MAGAZINE, 
under  new  management,  a  few  mistaties  have  been 
made,  in  some  copies  the  folios  will  be  found  to  be 
a  little  out  from  page  72  onward.  Readers  will  kindly 
overlook  this  small  error. 
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In  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partmental stores  in  Montreal,  who  are  using  this  system, 
this  is  their  answer,  viz.: 

"  Briefly,  we  find  the  Loose-Leaf  System  of  iiandling  accounts  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  have  seven  Ledgers  containing  about  5,000  running 
accounts  and  a  large  number  of  pettys." 

Ellis  Bros.,  of  Ottawa,  write  as  follows  : 

"We  have  been  using  your  Monthly  Account  Sjstem  in  our  grocery 
business  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
is  away  ahead  of  the  old-time  system.  Its  greatest  feature  is  in  always 
having  accounts  ready  for  rendering.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
concern  wishing  to  be  up-to-date. 

"  Ellis  Bros." 
"Write  for  P«krtic\alars 
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Inside  with  ttie  Publishers 

OF 

The  Business  Magazine 

HEREWITH  we  present  to  the  public  the  first  number 
of  our  new  magazine,  which  we  have  sub-desig- 
nated The  Home  Magazine  of  the  Busy  Man  and 
His  Family.  This  first  number  will  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  publication.  Taking  it  all 
round  we  consider  this  an  excellent  initial  number. 

Starting  from  it  as  our  basis,  we  are  going  to  modify 
and  improve  our  plan  month  by  month,  and  so  by  degrees 
advance  towards  our  ideal.  A  steady  improvement  from 
one  month  to  the  next  means  a  lot  of  hard  and  constant 
work,  but  we  are  determined  to  move  ahead. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  those  patrons  of  the  other  pub- 
lications of  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  who  sub- 
scribed to  The  Business  Magazine  before  It  saw  the  light. 
The  faith  reposed  by  these  early  subscribers  in  our  ability  to 
produce  a  readable  and  valuable  magazine  is  most  gratify- 
ing. Their  numbers  were  by  no  means  small.  In  fact  we 
were  much  surprised  at  the  interest  which  was  manifested 
and  which  evinced  itself  in  the  volume  of  subscriptions. 
Another  pleasing  feature  was  that  so  very  few  gave  us  re- 
fusals. In  fact,  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  only  three 
refusals  were  received. 

A  letter  similar  to  that  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page 
gives  some  idea  of  the  strong  position  we  occupy  as  a  pub- 
lishing company  in  the  esteem  of  the  men  and  women  of 
affairs  in  Canada.  The  writer  but  expresses  in  writing  what 
many  express    in   words  and  in  thought. 

To  repeat  what  has  been  said  before  in  connection  with 
our  plans  for  this  Business  Magazme,  our  aim  is  to  give  our 
subscribers  all  that  Is  most  readable  and  most  Instructive  in 
the  magazines  of  the  world.  What  business  man  can  hope 
for  a  moment  by  his  own  effort  and  at  his  own  expense  to 
keep  in  touch  with  even  one-tenth  of  the  magazines  and 
reviews  that  appear  from  the  press  to-day  !  Yet  here  is  his 
opportunity  to  get  the  verv  best  at  small  expense.  Our 
staff  search  the  magazines  for  him.  Our  presses  reproduce 
the  selected  articles,  and  In  the  Business  Magazine  he  or  she 
gets  It  all  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $2.00  a  year. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.  j 

Limited        i 

MONTREAL         TORONTO         WINNIPEG 
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The 
Approbation  of  a  Canadian  Grocer 

As  an  example  of  the  esteem  in  which 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Company  is  held 
among  the  tradesmen  of  Canada,  let  us  re- 
produce the  following  most  complimentary 
letter  : 


Port  Hope,  Ont., 

Sept.  29,  1905. 
The 

MACLEAN  PUB LISHING  CO. , 
TORONTO.  Limited, 

Dear  Sirs, — 

Enclosed  find  subscription  form  filled  out  for 
your  new  venture,  ^^The  Business  Magazine." 

I  was  almost  your  first  subscriber  to  The 
Canadian  Grocer,  nearly  20  years  ago,  and  have 
always  profited  by  keeping  in  touch  with  each  issue. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  your  new  book  will  maintain 
the  high  standard  of  your  other  publications. 

Wishing  your  progressive  firm  the  full  measure 
of  success  you  deserve, 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  DUNFEE. 
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The  Orient  Appraised. 

BY   HON.   O.  P.  AUSTIN   IN  THE   NATIONAL   GEOGRAPHIC   MAGAZINE. 

This  is  a  study  in  fig'ures — fig^ures  that  mystify  by  their  very  magriitude.  In 
the  main  the  writer  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  by  increasing^  transportation 
facilities  that  an  undreamed  of  trade  will  spring-  up  in  the  Orient.  He  explains 
what  railways  hav-e  done  for  Japan's  trade,  and  appraises  what  they  will  do  for 
trade  in  other  parts- of  the  East. 

WITHOUT  transportation  there  can  be  no  commerce.  As  civiliza- 
tion lias  advanced,  commerce  developed,  transportation  cheap- 
ened, and  the  wants  of  man  expanded,  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  prize  of  the  Orient  has  increased  until  its  value  has 
to-day  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  3,000  millions  ol  dollars 
per  annum. 

In  1805  the  world  had  not  a  single  steamer  upon  the  ocean,  a  single 
mile  of  railway  on  land,  a  single  span  of  telegraph  upon  the  continents, 
or  a  foot  of  cable  beneath  the  ocean.  In  1905  it  has  over  18,000  steaai 
vessels,  500,000  miles  of  railway,  and  more  than  1,000,000  miles  of  land 
telegraph,  while  the  very  continents  are  bound  together  and  given  instan- 
taneous communication  by  more  than  200,000  miles  of  ocean  cables,  and 
the  number  of  telephone  messages  sent  aggregate  6,000  millions  annually, 
and  one-half  of  them  in  the  United  States  alone. 

The  effect  of  this  enormous  increase  in  the  power  of  production, 
transportation,  and  communication  has  been  to  multiply  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  world's  international  commerce,  which  a  single 
century  ago  was  less  than  two  billions  of  dollars,  is  now  22  billions,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  Orient,  which  was  less  than  200  million  dollars,  is 
now  nearly  3,000  millions. 

The  population  of  Asia  and  Oceania  is  850  millions,  while  that  of 
all  other  parts  of  the  world  combined  is  but  about  750  millions.  Its  land 
area  is  18  million  square  miles,  and  that  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
H4  millions;  yet  its  commerce  is  slightly  less  than  three  billions  of  dol 
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lars,  aud  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world  19  billions.  This  gives  an 
average  commerce  in  the  entire  Orient  of  about  three  dollars  per  capita 
per  annum,  while  the  average  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  is 
27  dollars  per  capita  per  annum.  Thus  the  Orient,  which  has  more  thao 
one-half  of  the  world's  population  and  more  than  one-third  of  its  land 
area,  ];as  now  but  one-ninth  as  great  as  the  average  per  capita  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  combined.  That  section  of  the  world  which  we 
are  considering  as  the  Orient,  while  it  has  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  and  one-third  of  the  land  area  of  the  world,  has  but  about 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  raihvays  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  telegraph 
lines,  (an  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  is  at  least  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  fact  that  it  has  but  one-eighth  of  the  world's  commerce? 
The  people  of  the  Orient  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  painstaking,  and  now 
disposed  to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Occident,  but  without  faciii 
lies  for  transporting  their  products  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard, 
whtre  they  may  sell  or  exchange  them  for  products  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  they  are  powerless  to  develop  a  great  commerce. 

The  three  great  countries  of  the  Orient  are  China,  India  and  Japan, 
They  have  about  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Orient,  and  the  relative  development  of  commerce  amone 
these  three  great  groups  of  Oriental  people  which  are  or  are  not  sup- 
plied with  railways  should  be  at  least  suggestive  as  to  the  effect  of  rail- 
way s  upon  commerce  and  commercial  growth.  Railway  construction  in 
India  began  about  1853,  but  did  not  make  rapid  development  until  more 
recei.t  years.  In  Japan  railway  building  began  about  1872,  but 
most  of  the  development  has  occurred  during  the  past  decade.  In 
China  nearly  all  of  the  railway  now  existing  has  been  constructed  si'»ce 
3900,  aud  under  circumstances  which  have  not  permitted  its  develop- 
ment as  a  system  which  Avould  have  material  effect  upon  commerce.  We 
may,  then,  fairly  compare  the  growth  of  commerce  in  these  three  great 
Oriental  countries,  two  of  them  with  young  but  rapidly  developing  rail 
way  systems,  the  other  with  practicallj-  none. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  China,  with  its  400,000  industrious  people, 
but  no  railways,  has  grown  but  $160,000,000  since  1870;  that  of  India, 
with  300,000,000  people  and  a  system  of  railways,  has  grown  $258,000,000, 
and  that  of  Japan,  with  only  45,000,000  and  a  system  of  railways,  has 
grown  $215,000,000.  The  Chinaman  is  known  by  those  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Orient  as  a  natural  trader  and  business  man.  A  large 
share  of  the  trade  in  the  Orient  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
positions  of  trust  in  the  great  banking  establishments  are  largely  held 
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by  Chinamen,  yet,  despite  tliese  commercial  characteristics  of  the  Cliin:i- 
men,  the  foreign  commerce  of  China,  with  no  railway  system,  is  about^ 
85  cents  per  capita;  that  of  India,  with  28,000  miles  of  railway,  is  about 
$2  25  per  capita,  and  that  of  Japan,  with  4,500  miles  of  railway,  is  $5.8(; 
per  capita.  In  other  words,  the  commerce  of  China,  without  a  systew) 
of  railways,  is  about  one-third  as  much  per  capita  as  that  of  India,  and 
one-sixth  as  much  per  capita  as  that  of  Japan,  each  of  which  has  one 
mile  of  railway  for  each  10,000  inhabitants. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  this  recent  railway  development  m 
the  East  which  must  be  considered  as  likely  to  prove  of  great  importance 
In  the  future  relations  of  the  Orient  with  the  Occident.  China  has  2,000 
miles  of  railway,  most  of  it  connected  with  the  great  Trans-Siberian  line, 
and  several  thousand  miles  more  have  been  authorized  or  definitely  pro- 
posed. French  Indo-China,  lying  just  at  the  south  of  China,  has  over 
3, (00  miles  constructed  and  many  new  lines  projected,  while  the  Malayan 
Peninsula,  still  further  at  the  south,  has  some  300  miles,  Siam  about  350 
miles,  and  Burmah  1,500  miles.  The  French  Indo-China  system  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  railways  of  China  by  a  line  230  miles  long,  now  under 
construction,  at  a  prospective  cost  of  some  twenty  million  dollars.  The 
railway  lines  under  construction  or  projected  in  China  promise  to  extend 
to  her  southwest  border,  where  a  few  hundred  miles  of  railway  would 
connect  them  with  the  systems  of  Burmah,  which  in  turn  will  connect 
with  that  of  India,  about  28,000  miles  in  length. 

From  India  the  railway  system  again  stretches  westward  into  Persia, , 
aLd  the  construction  of  but  a  few  hundred  miles  would  put  this  great 
system  into  communication  with  the  2,000  miles  of  road  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, which  in  turn  connects  with  the  railways  of  Southern  Europe,  while 
a  comparatively  short  stretch  of  road  at  the  north  of  India  would  also 
connect  the  Indian  railway  system  of  Europe  with  that  of  China  at  Ihe 
north,  and,  now  that  the  construction  of  a  few  short  links  would  furnisn 
another  continuous  line  from  China  to  Europe  at  the  south,  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  traveler  may,  within  a  comparatively  few  years, 
make  the  entire  circuit  of  Eurasia  by  rail,  travelling  comfortably  from 
Paris  through  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
into  China,  and  thence  southward  through  Indo-China,  Burmah,  India, 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe  to  the  place  of 
starting.  The  development  which  woukl  como  to  the  commerce  ot 
Europe  with  the  Orient  through  the  operation  of  this  great  railway  cir- 
cuit of  the  Eurasian  continent  could  but  be  of  great  importance. 

AVhile  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Orient,  with  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
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population  and  one-third  of  its  laud  area,  has  now  but  one-tenth  of  its 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  one-eighth  of  its  commerce,  we  are  not  justi- 
tied  in  considering  its  commercial  prize  as  of  little  value,  present  or 
prospective.  The  total  commerce  of  Asia  and  Oceania,  which  we  may 
broadly  consider  under  this  title,  is  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  imports  and  exports,  and  its  percentage  of  growth,  even 
with  the  limited  railway  facilities  offered,  has  been  quite  as  rapid  in 
recent  years  as  that  of  the  more  favored  Occident,  The  commerce  of 
India  is  four  times  as  great  as  when  its  railway  system  was  begun,  and 
that  of  Japan  is  six  times  as  great  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  construction 
of  its  railways,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  that  the  development  of 
the  great  railway  systems  now  projected  in  China,  Korea,  Indo-Chiua, 
Siam,  Burmah,  Malayan  Peninsula,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippines,  with  the  additions  planned  for  India,  Japan,  Siberia,  and 
Australia,  will  enormously  increase  the  commerce  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

The  imports  of  all  the  countries  and  islands  of  Asia  and  Oceania  now 
amount  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States.  At 
present  we  supply  but  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  great  importation,  and 
it  needs  but  a  moment  of  reflection  to  realize  what  an  addition  It  would 
give  to  our  foreign  trade  if  we  could  treble  or  quadruple  our  shares  in 
the  growing  imports  of  that  great  section. 


Pigs  is  Pigs. 


BY  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER  IN  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Every  month  the  publishers  of  The  Business  Magazine  will  print  what  they 
consider  the  best  short  story  dealing-  with  the  commercial  world  which  has 
appeared  in  the  current  magfazines.  This  month's  selection  is  a  rare  gfood  yarn, 
a  care-re!iever,  a  laugh-inducer,  a  genuine  old-time  funny  story  of  the  Irish 
persuasion.     It  will  cheer  you  up,  so  don't  omit  reading  it. 
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IKE  FLANNERY,  the  Westcote  agent  of  tlie  Interurban  Ex- 
press Company,  leaned  over  the  counter  of  the  express  office 
and  shook  his  fist.  Mr.  Morehouse,  angry  and  red,  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  counter,  trembling  with  rage.  The  argument 
had  been  long  and  heated,  and  at  last  Mr.  Morehouse  had  talked  himself 
speechless.  Ine  cause  of  the  trouble  stood  on  the  counter  between  the 
two  men.  It  was  a  soap  box  across  the  top  of  which  were  nailed  a  num- 
ber of  s^^rips,  forming  a  rough  but  serviceable  cage.  In  it  two  spotted 
gni  ea-pigs  were  greedily  eating  lettuce  leaves. 

"Do  as  you  loike,  then!"  shouted  Flannery,  "pay  for  thim  an'  take 
thim,  or  don't  pay  for  thim  and  leave  thim  he.  Rules  is  rules,  Misther 
Morehouse,  an'  Mike  Flannery's  not  goin'  to  be  called  down  f er  breakin' 
of  thim." 

"But,  you  everlastingly  stupid  idiot!"  shouted  Mr.  Morehouse,  madly 
sliaking-  a  flimsy  printed  book  beneath  the  agent's  nose,  "can't  you  read 
t  her-- In  your  own  plain  printed  rates?  "Pets,  domestic,  Franklin  to 
Wes  cote,  f  properly  boxed,  twenty-five  cents  each.'"  He  threw  the 
book  on  the  counter  in  disgust.  "What  more  do  you  want?  Aren't  they 
pets?    Aren't  they  domestic?    Aren't  they  properly  boxed?    What?" 

He  turned  and  walked  back  and  forth  rapidly;  frowning  ferociously, 
Suddenly  he  turned  to  Flannery,  and,  forcing  his  voice  to  an  artificial 
calmness,  spoke  slowly,  but  with  intense  sarcasm. 

'  Pets,"  Le  said,  "P-e-t-s!  Twenty-five  cents  each.  There  are  two  of 
them.  One!  Two!  Two  times  tw^enty-five  are  fifty!  Can  you  under- 
stand that?    I  offer  you  fifty  cents." 

Flannry  reached  for  the  book.  He  ran  his  hand  through  the  pages 
and  stopped  at  page  sixty-four. 

"An'  I  don't  take  fifty  cints,"  he  whispered  in  mockery.  "Here's  the 
rule  for  ut.  'Whin  the  agint  be  in  anny  doubt  regardin'  which  of  two 
rates  applies  to  a  shipment,  he  shall  charge  the  larger.  The  consign-ey 
may  file  a  claim  for  the  overcharge.'  In  this  case,  Misther  Morehouse,  I 
be  in  doubt.  Pets  thim  animals  may  be.  an'  domestic  they  be,  but 
pigs,  I'm  blame  sure  they  do  be,  an'  me  rules  says  plain  as  the  nose  on 
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yer  face,  'Pigs,  Franklin  to  Westcote,  thirty  cints  each.'  An'  Mister 
Morehouse,  by  me  arithmetical  knowledge  two  times  thurty  comes  to 
sixty  cints." 

Mr.  Morehouse  shook  his  head  savagely. 

"Nonsense!"  he  shouted,  "confounded  nonsense,  I  tell  you!  Why, 
you  poor  ignorant  foreigner,  that  rule  means  common  pigs,  domestic  pigs, 
not  guinea-pigs!" 

Flannery  was  stubborn. 

"Pigs  is  pigs,"  he  declared,  firmly.  "Guinea-pigs,  or  dago  pigs,  or 
Irish  pigs  is  all  the  same  to  the  Interurban  Express  Company  an'  to 
Mike  Flannery.  Th'  nationality  of  the  pig  creates  no  difterentiality  in 
the  rate,  Misther  Morehouse!  'T would  be  the  same  was  they  Dutch  pigs 
or  Rooshun  pigs.  Mike  Flannery,"  he  added,  "is  here  to  tind  to  tne 
expriss  business  an'  not  to  hould  conversation  wid  Dago  pigs  in  sivin- 
leen  languages  fer  to  discover  be  they  Chinese  or  Tipperary  by  birth  an' 
nativity." 

Mr.  Morehouse  hesitated.  He  bit  his  lip  and  then  tluug  his  arms 
wildly. 

"Very  well!"  he  shouted,  "you  shall  hear  of  this!  Your  president 
shall  hear  of  this! '  It  is  an  outrage!  I  have  offered  you  fifty  cents.  You 
refuse  it!  Keep  the  pigs  until  you  are  ready  to  take  the  fifty  cents,  but, 
by  George,  sir,  if  one  hair  of  those  pigs'  beads  is  harmed  I  will  have  the 
law  on  you!" 

He  turned  and  stalked  out,  slamming  the  door.  Flannery  carefully 
lifted  the  soap  box  from  the  counter  and  placed  it  in  a  corner.  He  was 
not  worried.  He  felt  the  peace  that  comes  to  a  faithful  servant  who  lias 
done  his  duty  and  done  it  well. 

Mr.  Morehouse  went  home  raging.  His  boy,  who  had  been  awaiting 
the  guinea-pigs,  knew  better  than  to  ask  for  them.  He  was  a  normal  boy 
and  therefore  always  had  a  guilty  conscience  when  his  father  was  angry. 
So  the  uoy  slipped  quietly  around  the  house.  There  is  nothing  so  soothing 
to  a  guilty  conscience  as  to  be  out  of  the  patfi  of  the  avenger. 

Mr.  Morehouse  stormed  into  the  house. 

"Where's  the  ink?"  he  shouted  at  his  wife  as  soon  as  his  foot  was 
across  the  door-sill. 

Mrs.  Morehouse  jumped,  guiltily.  She  never  used  ink.  She  had  not 
seen  the  ink,  nor  moved  the  ink,  nor  thought  of  the  ink,  but  her  husband's 
tone  t  onvicted  lier  of  the  guilt  of  having  borne  and  reared  a  boy,  and  she 
knew  that  whenev.  r  her  husband  wanted  anything  in  a  loud  voice  the 
boy  had  been  at  it. 

"I'll  find  Sammy,"  she  said,  meekly. 
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When  tlie  ink  was  found  Mr.  Morehouse  wrote  rapidly,  and  he  read 
the  completed  letter  and  smiled  a  triumphant  smile, 

"That  will  settle  that  crazy  Irishman!"  he  exclaimed.  "When  they 
g'.t  that  lerter  he  will  hunt  another  job,  all  right!" 

A  week  later  Mr,  Morehouse  received  a  long  official  envelope  with 
the  card  of  the  Interurban  Express  Company  in  the  upper  left  corner, 
lie  tore  it  open  eagerly  and  drew  out  a  sheet  of  paper.  At  the  top  it 
bore  the  number  A6754.  The  letter  was  short,  "Subject— Rate  on 
guinea-pigs,"  it  said,  "Dr.  Sir— We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  regarding 
rate  on  guinea-pigs  between  Franklin  and  Westcote,  addressed  to  the 
president  of  this  company.  All  claims  for  overcharge  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Claims  Department." 

Mr.  Morehouse  wrote  to  the  Claims  Department.  He  wrote  six  pages 
of  choice  sarcasm,  vituperation  and  argument,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Claims  Department. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  received  a  reply  from  the  Claims  Department. 
Attached  to  it  was  his  last  letter. 

"Dr.  Sir,"  said  the  reply,  "Your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  addressed 
to  this  Department,  subject  rate  on  guinea-pigs  from  Franklin  to  West- 
cote, rtc'd.  We  Ijave  taken  up  the  matter  with  our  agent  at  Westcote, 
and  his  reply  is  attached  herewith.  He  informs  us  that  you  refused  to 
r cceive  the  consignment  or  to  pay  the  charges.  You  have  therefore  no 
claim  against  this  company,  and  your  letter  regarding  the  proper  rate  on 
the  consignment  should  be  addressed  to  our  Tariff  Department." 

Mr.  Morehouse  wrote  to  the  Tariff  Department.  He  stated  his  case 
clearly,  and  gave  his  arguments  in  full,  quoting  a  page  or  two  from  the 
encyclopedia  to  prove  that  guinea-pigs  were  not  common  pigs. 

With  the  care  that  characterizes  corporations  when  thej'  are  sj'Ste 
matically  conducted,  Mr.  Morehouse's  letter  was  numbered,  O.  K.'d,  and 
started  through  the  regular  channels.  Duplicate  copies  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  manifest,  Flannery's  receipt  for  the  package  and  several  other 
pertinent  papers  were  pinned  to  the  letter,  and  they  were  passed  to  the 
head  of  the  Tariff  Department. 

The  head  of  the  Tariff  Department  put  his  feet  on  his  desk  and 
yawned.    He  loolvcd  through  the  papers  carelesslj\ 

"Miss  Kane,"  he  said  to  his  stenographer,  "take  this  letter.  'Agent, 
Westcote,  N.J.  Please  advise  why  consignment  referred  to  in  attached 
papers  was  refused  domestic  pet  rates.'  " 

Miss  Kane  made  a  series  of  curves  and  angles  on  her  note  book  and 
waitfd  with  pencil  poised.  The  head  of  the  department  looked  at  the 
papers  agnin. 
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"Huh!  guinea-pigs!"  he  said.  "Probably  starved  to  death  by  this 
time!  Add  this  to  that  letter:  'Give  condition  of  consignment  at 
present.'  " 

He  tossed  the  papers  on  to  the  stenographer's  desk,  toot:  his  feet  from 
his  own  desk  and  went  out  to  lunch. 

When  Mike  Flannery  received  the  letter  he  scratched  his  head. 

"Give  prisint  condition,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully.  "Now  what  do 
thim  clerks  be  wantin'  to  know.  I  wonder!  'Prisint  condition,'  is  ut? 
Thim  pigs,  praise  St.  Patrick,  do  be  in  good  health,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 
I  niver  was  no  veternairy  surgeon  to  Dago  pigs.  Mebby  thim  clerks 
wants  me  to  call  in  the  pig  docther  an'  have  their  pulses  took.  Wan  thing 
I  do  know,  howiver,  which  is  they've  glorious  appytites  for  pigs  of  their 
soize.  Ate?  They'd  ate  the  brass  padlocks  off  a  barn  door!  If  the 
paddy  pig,  by  the  same  taken,  ate  as  hearty  as  these  Dago  pigs  do,  there'd 
be  a  famine  in  Ireland." 

To  assure  himself  that  his  report  would  be  up  to  date,  Flannery  went 
to  the  rtar  of  the  office  and  looked  into  the  cage.  The  pigs  had  been 
transferred  to  a  larger  box— a  dry  goods  box. 

"Wan— two — free— four— foive— six— sivin— eight!"  he  counted.  "Sivin 
spotted  an'  wan  all  black.  All  well  an'  hearty  an'  all  eatin'  loike  ragiu' 
hippypotty-musses."    He  went  back  to  his  desk  and  wrote. 

"Mr.  Morgan,  Head  of  Tariff  Department,"  he  wrote.  "Why  do  I  say 
Dago  pigs  is  pigs  because  they  is  pigs  and  will  be  til  you  say  they  ain't 
which  is  what  the  rule  book  says  stop  your  jollying  me  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do.  As  to  health  they  are  well  and  hoping  you  are  the  same. 
P.  S.  There  are  eight  now  the  family  increased  all  good  eaters.  P.  S. 
I  paid  out  so  far  two  dollars  for  cabbage  which  they  like  shall  I  put  in 
bill  for  same  what?" 

Morgan,  head  of  the  Tariff  Department,  when  he  received  this  letter, 
laughed.    He  read  it  again  and  became  serious. 

"By  George!"  he  said.  "Flannery  is  right.  'Pigs  is  pigs.'  I'll  have 
to  get  authority  on  this  thing.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Kane,  take  this  letter: 
"Agent,  Westcote,  N.J.  Regarding  shipment  guinea-pigs.  File  No.  A675i. 
Rule  83,  General  Instruction  to  Agents,  clearly  states  that  agents  shall 
collect  from  consignee  all  costs  of  provender,  etc.,  etc.,  required  for  live 
stock  while  in  transit  or  storage.  You  will  proceed  to  collect  same  from 
consignee." 

Flannery  received  this  letter  next  morning,  and  when  he  read  it  he 
grinned. 

"Proceed  to  collect,"  he  said,  softly.  "How  thim  clerks  do  loike  to 
be  talkin'!     Me  proceed  to  collect  two  dollars  and  twinty -foive  cints  off 
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Misther  Morehouse!  I  wonder  do  thim  clerks  know  Misther  Morehouse? 
I'll  git  it!  Oh,  yes!  'Misther  Morehouse,  two  an'  a  quarter,  plaze. 
'Cert'nly,  me  dear  frind  Flannery.    Delighted!'    Not!" 

Flannery  drove  the  express  wagon  to  Mr.  Morehouse's  door.  Mr. 
Morehouse  answered  the  bell. 

"Ah,  ha!"  he  cried  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  Flannery.  "So  you've 
come  to  your  senses  at  last,  have  you?  I  thought  you  would!  Bring  the 
hox  in." 

"I  hev  no  box,"  said  Flannery,  coldly.  "I  hev  a  bill  again  Misther 
John  C.  Morehouse  for  two  dollars  and  twinty-foive  cints  for  kebbages 
aten   by  his   Dago  pigs.     Wud   you  wish   to   pay  ut?" 

"Pay—  Cabbages—!"  gasped  Mr.  Morehouse.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  two  little  guinea-pigs—" 

"Eight!"  said  Flannery.  "Papa  an'  mamma  an'  the  six  chiider. 
Eight!" 

For  answer  Mr.  Morehouse  slammed  the  door  in  Flannery's  face. 
Flannery  looked  at  the  door  reproachfully. 

"I  take  ut  the  con-sign-y  don't  want  to  pay  for  thim  kebbages,"  he 
said.  "If  I  know  signs  of  refusal,  the  con-sign-y  refuses  to  pay  for  wan 
dang  kebbage  leaf  an'  be  hanged  to  me!" 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  Tariff  Department,  consulted  the 
president  of  the  Interurban  Express  Company  regarding  guinea-pigs,  as 
to  whether  they  were  pigs  or  not  pigs.  The  president  was  inclined  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly. 

"What  is  the  rate  on  pigs  and  on  pets?"  he  asked. 

"Pigs  thirty  cents,  pets  twenty-five,"  said  Morgan. 

"Then  of  course  guinea-pigs  are  pigs,"  said  the  president. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Morgan,  "I  look  at  it  that  way,  too.  A  thing  that  can 
come  under  two  rates  is  naturally  due  to  be  classed  as  the  higher.  But 
are  guinea-pigs,  pigs?    Aren't  they  rabbits?" 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  the  president,  "I  believe  they  are  more  like 
rabbits.  Sort  of  half-way  station  between  pig  and  rabbit.  I  think  the 
question  is  this— are  guinea-pigs  of  the  domestic  pig  family?  I'll  ask 
Professor  Gordon.  He  is  authority  on  such  things.  Leave  the  papers 
with  me." 

The  president  put  the  papers  on  his  desk  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Gordon.  Unfortunately  the  Professor  was  in  South  America  col- 
lecting zoological  specimens,  and  the  letter  was  forwarded  to  him  by  his 
wife.  As  the  Professor  was  in  the  highest  Andes,  where  no  white  man 
had  ever  penetrated,  the  letter  was  many  months  in  reaching  him.  The 
president  forgot  the  guinea-pigs,   Morgan   forgot  them.   Mr.  Morehouse 
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forgot  them,  but  Flannery  did  not.  Oue-half  or  his  time  he  gave  to  the 
duties  of  his  agency;  the  other  half  was  devoted  to  the  guinea-pigs.  Long 
before  Professor  Gordon  received  the  president's  letter  Morgan  received 
one  from  Flannery. 

"About  them  Dago  Pigs,"  it  said,  "whaL  shall  I  do  they  are  great  in 
family  life,  no  race  suicide  for  them,  they  are  thirty-two  now  shall  I  sell 
them  do  you  take  this  express  office  for  a  menagerie,  answer  quick." 

Morgan  itat-hed  for  a  telegraph  blank  and  wrote: 

"Agent,  Westcote.    Don't  sell  pigs." 

He  then  wrote  Flannery  a  letter  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  pigs  were  not  the  property  of  the  company,  but  were  merely  being 
held  during  a  settlement  of  a  dispute  regarding  rates.  He  advised  Flan- 
nery to  take  the  best  possible  care  of  them. 

Flannery,  letter  in  hand,  looked  at  the  pigs  and  sighed.  The  dry- 
goods  box  cage  had  become  too  small.  He  boarded  up  twenty  feet  of  the 
rear  of  the  express  office  to  make  a  large  and  airy  home  for  them,  and 
went  about  his  business.  He  worked  with  feverish  intensity  when  out 
on  his  rounds,  for  the  pigs  required  attention  and  took  up  most  of  his 
time.  Some  months  later,  in  desperation,  he  seized  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
wrote  "160"  across  it  and  mailed  it  to  Morgan.  Morgan  returned  it, 
asking  for  explanation.    Flannery  replied: 

"There  be  now  one  hundred  sixty  of  them  Dago  pigs,  for  heavens 
sa!  e  let  me  sell  off  some,  do  you  want  me  to  go  crazy,  what." 

"Sell  no  pigs."    Morgan  wired. 

Not  long  after  this  the  president  of  the  express  company  received  a 
letter  from  Professor  Gordon.  It  was  a  long  and  scholarly  letter,  but  the 
point  was  that  the  guinea-pig  was  the  Cavia  aparoea  while  the  common 
pig  was  the  genius  Sus  of  the  family  Suidae.  He  remarked  that  they 
were  prolific  and  multiplied  rapidly. 

"They  are  not  pigs,"  said  the  president,  decidedly,  to  Morgan.  "The 
twenty-five  cent  rate  applies." 

Morgan  made  the  proper  notation  on  the  papers  that  had  accumu- 
lated in  P^ile  A6754,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Audit  Department. 
The  Audit  Department  took  some  time  to  look  the  matter  up,  and  after 
the  usual  delay  wrote  Flannery  that  he  has  had  on  hand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guinea-pigs,  the  property  of  consignee,  he  should  deliver  them  and 
collect  charges  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  each. 

Flam  ery  spent  a  day  herding  his  charges  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  their  ca^es  so  that  he  might  count  them. 

"Audit  Dept."  he  wrote,  when  he  had  finished  the  count,  "you  are 
way  olf  ti.ere  may  be  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  Dago  pigs  once,  but 
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\Yake  np  don't  be  a  back  number.  I've  got  even  eight  hundred,  now  shall 
I  collect  for  eight  hundred  or  what,  how  about  sixty-four  dollars  I  paid 
out  for  cablages." 

It  required  a  great  many  letters  back  and  forth  before  the  Audit 
Department  was  able  to  understand  why  the  error  had  been  made  of 
billing  one  hrndrtd  and  sixty  instead  of  eight  hundred,  and  still  more 
liiue  for  it  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  "cabbages." 

Flannery  was  crowded  into  a  few  feet  at  the  extreme  front  of  the 
o:t;ce.  The  pigs  had  all  the  rest  of  the  room  and  two  boys  were  employ eo 
constantly  attending  to  them.  The  day  after  Flannery  had  counted  the 
,i:uinea-pigs  there  were  eight  more  added  to  his  drove,  and  by  the  time 
t.  e  Audit  Department  gave  him  authority  to  collect  for  eight  hundred 
Flannery  had  given  up  all  attempts  to  attend  to  the  receipt  or  the  de- 
livery of  goo  s.  He  was  hastily  building  galleries  around  the  express 
ottice,  tier  above  tier.  He  had  four  thousand  and  sixty-four  guinea-pigs 
to  var.  f  r.     3  ore  were  arriving  daily. 

Im  i  ediately  following  his  authorization  the  Audit  Department  sent 
an  f.  er  letter,  but  Flannery  was  too  busy  to  open  it.  They  wrote  an- 
other and  then  they  telegraphed: 

"Error  in  guinea-pig  bill.  Collect  for  two  guinea-pigs,  fifty  cents. 
L  eliver  all  to  consignee." 

Flannery  read  the  telegram  and  cheered  up.  He  wrote  out  a  bill  as 
ra J  dly  as  his  lenc.l  could  travel  over  paper  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the 
Morehouse  home.  At  the  gate  he  stopped  suddenly.  The  house  stared  at 
him  ^\lith  vacant  eyes.  The  windows  were  bare  of  curtains  and  he  could 
see  into  the  empty  rooms.  A  sign  on  the  porch  said,  "To  Let."  Mr.  More- 
house had  moved!  Flannery  ran  ail  the  way  back  to  the  express  otfice. 
Sixty-nine  guinea  pigs  had  been  born  during  his  absence.  He  ran  out 
:ii;ain  and  made  fev<^rish  inquiries  in  the  village.  Mr.  Morehouse  had  not 
only  moved,  but  he  had  left  Westcote.  Flannery  returned  to  the  express 
offi  e  and  found  that  two  hundred  and  six  guinea-pigs  had  entered  the 
w  orld  since  lie  left  it.    He  wrote  a  telegram  to  the  Audit  Department, 

"Can't  collect  fifty  cents  for  two  Dago  pigs  consignee  has  left  town 
address  unknown  what  shall  I  do?    Flannery." 

The  telegram  ^^as  handed  to  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment, and  as  l:,e  read  it  he  laughed. 

*F1  nnery  must  be  crazy.  He  ought  to  know  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  10  return  the  consignment  here,"  said  the  clerk.  He  telegraphed  Flan- 
nery to  send  the  pigs  to  the  main  office  of  the  company  at  Franklin. 

When  Flannery  received  the  telegram  he  set  to  work.  The  six  boys 
he  had  ci  gaged  to  lielp  him  also  set  to  work.     They  worked  with  the 
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haste  of  desperate  men,  making  cages  out  of  soap  boxes,  cracker  boxes, 
and  all  kinds  of  boxes,  and  as  fast  as  the  cages  were  completed  thev 
filled  them  with  guinea-pigs  and  expressed  them  to  Franklin.  Day  after 
day  the  cages  of  guinea-pigs  flowed  in  a  steady  stream  from  Westcote 
to  Franklin,  and  still  Flannery  and  his  six  helpers  ripped  and  nailed  and 
packed— relentlessly  and  feverishly.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  had 
shipped  two  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  guinea-pigs,  and  there  were  \i\ 
the  express  oflice  seven  hundred  and  four  more  pigs  than  when  they 
1  egan  packing  them. 

"Stop  sending  pigs.  Warehouse  full,"  came  a  telegram  to  Flannery. 
He  stopped  packing  only  long  enough  to  wire  back,  "Can't  stop,"  and  kept 
on  sending  them.  On  the  next  train  up  from  Franklin  came  one  of  the 
company's  inspectors.  He  had  instructions  to  stop  the  stream  of  guinea- 
pigs  at  all  ha^  ards.  As  his  train  drew  up  at  Westcote  station  he  saw  a 
cattle  car  standing  on  the  express  company's  siding.  When  he  reached 
the  express  olfice  he  saw  the  express  wagon  backed  up'  to  the  door.  Six 
boys  were  carrying  bushel  baskets  full  of  guinea-pigs  from  the  office  and 
dumping  them  into  the  waggon.  Inside  the  room  Flannery,  with  his  coat 
and  vest  oft",  was  shoveling  guinea-pigs  into  bushel  baskets  with  a  coal 
scoop.    He  was  winding  up  the  guinea-pig  episode. 

He  looked  up  at  the  inspector  with  a  snort  of  anger. 

"Wan  wagonload  more  an'  I'll  be  quit  of  thim,  an'  never  will  ye 
catch  Flannery  wid  no  more  foreign  pigs  on  his  hands.  No,  sur!  They 
near  was  the  death  o'  me.  Nixt  toime  I'll  know  that  pigs  of  whativer 
nationality  is  domistic  pets— an'  go  at  the  lowest  rate." 

He  began  shoveling  again  rapidly,  speaking  quickly  between  breaths. 

"Rules  may  be  rules,  but  you  can't  fool  Mike  Flannery  twice  wid 
the  same  thrick— whin  ut  comes  to  live  stock,  dang  the  rules.  So  long 
as  Flannery  runs  this  expriss  office— pigs  is  pets— an'  cows  is  pets— an' 
horses  is  pets— an'  lions  an  tigers  an'  Rocky  Mountain  goats  is  pets— an' 
the  rate  on  thim  is  twinty-foive  cints." 

He  rauseJ  long  enough  to  let  one  of  the  boys  put  an  empty  basket 
in  the  place  of  the  one  he  had  just  filled.  There  were  only  a  few  guinea- 
pigs  left.  As  he  noted  their  limited  number  his  natural  habit  of  looking 
on  the  bright  side  returned. 

"Well,  annyhow,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  "  'tis  not  so  bad  as  ut  might 
be     What  if  thim  Dago  pigs  had  been  elephants!" 
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A  terrible  picture  of  the  iniquities  of  food  adulterators  in  England.  The 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  con- 
victions are  explained.  Especially  does  the  writer  direct  attention  to  the  adulter- 
ation of  milk,  and  the  terrible  conditions  existant  in  the  meat  trade.  In  com- 
parison with  England,  the  continental  nations  are  far  advanced  in  their  legislation 
against  these  iniquities. 

IN  England,  if  you  poison  a  man  with  metallic  poisons,  wilfully  and 
from  motives  of  greed,  you  get  hanged;  but,  by  going  about  your 
murder  in  another  way,  you  may  poison  an  unlimited  number  of 
people  with  metallic  poisons,  and  grow  rich  and  respected.  Copper 
and  arsenic  have  always  been  favorite  poisons  with  murderers.  'They 
are  so  with  the  swindling  tradesmen  with  whom  we  are  dealing  here. 
As  to  copper,  here  is  what  the  British  Trade  Journal  wrote  some  months 
ago  about  one  of  its  principal  uses  in  the  wholesale  poisoning  of  the 
public : 

"The  greening  of  preserved  vegetables  by  addition  of  sulphate  ol 
copper  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  abominable  form  of  adulteration;  and 
It  is  passing  strange  that  in  this  year  of  grace  it  should  still  be  necessary 
to  endeavor  to  impress  the  fact,  not  only  on  the  public  generally,  but 
upon  the  Government  authorities  and  upon  those  who  are  concerned  in 
the  administration  of  the  Food  Acts,  and  in  adjudicating  under  their  pro- 
visions." 

Of  course  it  is  not  strange  at  all.  This  is  an  oligarchy.  Our  laws  are 
made  by  politicians,  not  business  men.  and  are  administered  largely  by 
ignoramuses.  Magistrates  are  constantly  dismissing  cases  of  copper  and 
arsenic  adulteration  on  the  ground  that  the  quantity  in  the  sample  under 
investigation  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  be  dangerous.  I  don't  suppose 
the  slow  poisoner  ever  does  give  his  victim  "in  one  go"  enough  of  bis 
drug  to  liill  him  right  off.  Otherwise  the  chances  of  his  detection  would 
be  much  enhanced.  His  motto  is  "Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race."  And 
that  is  just  the  motto  also  of  the  adulterating  tradesman. 

The  wiseacres  on  the  magistrates'  bench  all  over  the  country  seem 
to  ignore  that  most  metallic  poisons  are  accumulative:  that  the  copper 
or  the  arsenic  which  your  swindling  tradesman  rams  down  your  throat 
to-day  is  going  to  Join  forces  with  the  copper  or  the  arsenic  that  got 
there  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  every  day  for  weeks  and  months 
past;  that  it  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back;  that  it  is  the 
last  milligramme  of  poison  that  kills,  and  that  where  metallic  poisoning 
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in  liomoeopathic  doses  is  tolerated  the  time  must  fatally  come  when  that 
accumulation  of  doses  in  your  system  is  going  to  take  its  fell  effect  oa 
>  onr  health  and  on  your  life. 

I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  "The  British  Analytical  Control"  that 
nearly  all  preserved  vegetables  sold  are  "greened"  with  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. You  get  copper  in  all  sorts  of  things.  You  get  in  lemonade.  You 
get  it  in  brandy.  You  get  it  in  claret.  The  other  day  a  young  Italian 
model  in  Paris  told  me  that  before  posing  for  a  living  he  had  been  em- 
ploj^ed  as  cellarman  in  a  Parisian  marchand  de  vin's  shop,  and  that  his 
employer  used  to  put  two  pounds'  worth  of  coppers  out  of  the  till  into 
each  barrel  of  wine  to  give  it  a  particularly  rich  color,  and  to  mask 
diluti'  n. 

Ar.  enic  you  get  in  such  a  variety  of  foods  and  in  such  quantities 
that  it  is  no  woadcr  that  every  man  and  woman  of  us  has  his  hair  or  her 
tresses  simply  full  of  the  poison,  for  it  is  by  the  hair  that  the  poor  body 
saturated  with  metallic  poison  tries  to  eliminate  the  stuff.  Anything 
that  is  made  from  glucose  contains  arsenic— sweets,  jams,  honey,  treacle, 
aiid  so  f(Tth.  In  jams  you  get  it  in  two  forms,  for  besides  the  glucose 
thtre  is  the  dye  of  the  jam  to  be  remembered. 

Most  aniline  dyes  contain  arsenic.  So  you  may  get  it  in  the  pink 
coloring  which  your  fishmonger  smears  over  your  cut  of  stale  salmon  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  freshness.  You  get  it  in  the  silent  spirit  with 
which  French  brandy  is  "faked."  And  nearly  all  the  cheaper  brandy 
that  is  sold  m  English  public-houses  contains  a  percentage  of  silent 
spirit,  and  therefore  contains  arsenic.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have 
seen  the  arsenic  going  into  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  spirit  of  which  French  brandy  is  composed  is  dis- 
tilled out  of  beetroot.  The  beetroot  is  sliced  up;  and  in  order  to  get  the 
juice  out  of  the  pulp  as  abundantly  as  possible,  so  many  quarts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  poured  into  each  vat.  I  wish  brandy-drinkers  could  see  the 
filthy  process  by  which  their  drink  is  obtained.  The  appearance  of  the 
beetroot  juice  before  it  has  been  completely  distilled  is  so  repulsive  that 
it  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "le  flegme."  Of  course,  it  is  refined  and 
filtered  before  it  goes  off  to  the  Charente  district  to  be  faked  up  as  cognac. 
The  filterings  are  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  acid  drops— "bonbons 
anglais"  they  are  called  in  France— and  for  soap. 

The  spirit  which  comes  out  of  the  still  for  the  first  ten  minutes  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "les  mauvaises  odeurs"  (the  bad  smells),  and  this 
is  sold  for  the  manufacture  of  absinthe  and  other  table  liqueurs.  You  get 
"les  mauvaises  odeurs"  in  the  fake  Chartreuse  which  you  sip  with  so 
much  giisto.     The     refined  "flegme"  is  sent  off    to  Cognac,  where  it  is 
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diluted,  and  where,  with  the  addition  of  burnt  sugar  and  certain  esters  or 
flavorings,  it  comes  on  the  market  as  Cognac  brandy,  or  "fine  cham- 
pagne" or  "grand  fine,"  according  to  the  amount  of  water  which  has  beea 
added. 

1  once  lived  over  a  grocer's  shop  in  St.  Malo,  and  used  to  help  my 
landlady,  the  grocery  woman,  to  fix  up  lier  three  qualities  of  brandy.  For 
the  'i;rande  fine"  I  used  to  pour  six  buckets  of  water  into  the  barrel;  for, 
tie  "coi^nac  superieur,"  twelve;  and  for  the  ordinary  brandy  I  used  a 
lergth  of  i',T)rden-hose.  The  spirit,  as  it  reached  her  shop,  used  to  be  in- 
voiced at  Is.,  Is.  I'/^d.,  Is.  2d.  a  quart.  Of  this  the  Government  cliarges 
were  tenpence;  the  other  3d.  represented  the  wholesale  price  of  the  stuff. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  kind  of  brandy  that  you  get  in  England, 
though  you  do  come  across  it  in  the  East  End,  where  some  aliens  rua 
illicit  stills.  Most  of  the  French  brandy  and  nearly  all  the  English 
brandy  sold  in  England  contains  a  percentage  of  this  spirit,  mixed  with 
grape-juice  spirit,  and  faked  with  esters  and  coloring  to  hide  the  addition. 

The  only  protection  we  have  in  England  against  the  adulterating 
rascals  is  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  amplified  by  the  Margarine  Act. 
When  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  first  came  into  force,  it  frightened  the 
rogues  into  temporary  honesty.  I  have  very  good  proof  of  this  in  some 
tlarures  which  were  given  me  by  Mr.  E.  W.  T.  Jones,  the  Public  Analyst 
for  the  County  of  Staffordshire.  He  was  kind  enough  to  look  over  his 
old  reports,  and  this  is  the  statement  he  made  to  me: 

*''J'he  poir-ts  I  have  noticed  are  that  when  adulteration  was  first 
attacked  in  1873  the  percentage  of  adulteration  was  54  per  cent.;  In  1874 
it  \^as  47.r.  ]ier  cent.;  and  in  1875  (when  the  first  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
amended  and  aMjplilied  by  further  legislation  in  1879  and  1899,  came  into 
force)  it  had  dropped  to  17.3  per  cent." 

In  1903  the  percentage  of  adulterated  samples  detected  by  the  public 
analyst  Jill  over  the  country  was  7.9  per  cent.  This  looks  at  first  sight 
as  if  the  Acts  had  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  protecting  the  public.  The 
truth  is  quite  the  reverse. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  you  can  buy  for  three-halfpence.  Is 
the  adulterator's  handy  vade-mecum.  It  teaches  him  how  to  swindle  with 
impunity.  It  teaches  him  to  avoid  the  coarser  forms  of  fraud  and  to  be 
scientific  in  his  roguery.  He  learns  that  it  is  risky  to  put  sand  in  his 
sugar  or  water  into  his  milk,  but  he  learns  also  that  where  no  legal 
standard  exists  he  can  sell  anything  he  likes  under  a  fraudulent  name. 

The  machinery  by  which  the  Act  is  put  into  operation  is  deplorably 
defective.     The  sanitary  inspectors,  who  are  admirable  public  servants 
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are  shockingly  overworked  and  shockingly  underpaid.  Dr.  Bostock  Hill, 
the  I  ublic  Analyst  for  the  County  of  Warwickshire,  said  to  me  : 

"Every  sanitary  inspector  has  more  put  upon  him  by  Government  and 
by  the  municipal  authorities  than  he  can  do." 

He  has  a  multiplicity  of  most  responsible  duties,  and  is  expected  to 
liave  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  acquirements.  He  must  have  the  nose  of 
a  jac:  al  and  the  eye  of  a  lynx.  He  must  know  all  about  architecture, 
drainage,  water,  food,  meat.  All  this  is  expected  of  him;  and  in  return 
what  Toes  he  get?    The  barest  of  livings. 

In  mrny  large  boroughs  the  municipalities  think  that  their  borough 
Inspector  is  properly  remunerated  with  a  salary  of  from  £100  to  £130  a 
year.  This  is  for  the  chief  inspector;  the  sub-inspectors  begin  on  twenty- 
five  s  illings  a  week.  He  has  no  old-age  pension  nor  superannuation 
alio    ance. 

Then,  ngain,  the  inspector  has  to  fight  against  the  supineness,  or  the 
interested  opposition,  of  his  employers;  the  Borough  Council.  This 
a  ':  ust  body  is  often  composed  largely  of  tradesmen,  who  may  have  their 
private  reasons  for  wishing  to  discourage  excessive  zeal  under  the  Food 
and  Dr.  gs  Act.  The  very  man  whom  the  inspector  wishes  to  prosecute 
may  be  a  member  of  the  council.  In  vain  will  he  look  in  it  for  the  vir- 
tues of  a  Brutus.  The  Act  seems  designed  to  allow  the  offender  to 
es  ape;  and  the  Avord  "escape"  is  used  in  its  literal  as  well  as  in  its  tig- 
ur  tive  sense. 

Before  the  public  analyst  returns  his  report  on  a  sample  sub- 
mitted for  investigation,  a  couple  of  weeks  must  elapse.  Then  the  prose- 
cution has  to  be  authorized  and  the  summons  taken  out.  Between  the 
serving  of  the  summons  and  its  hearing  fourteen  clear  days  have  to  pass. 

A  case  was  recently  dismissed  by  the  magistrates  because  the  sum- 
m  ns  A^as  marked  for  hearing  on  the  fourteenth  instead  of  the  fifteenth 
(ay  after  service.  So  that  from  the  time  when  the  sample  is  first  seized 
till  the  case  comes  on  for  trial  the  swindling  tradesman  has  about  five 
clear  weeks  in  which  to  acf  to  the  best  of  his  interests.  He  often  take» 
advantage  of  that  peiiod  of  grace  to  sell  off  everything  he  has  in  his 
shop,  and  to  abscond  without  paying  his  rent.  In  most  borough  in- 
spector's oflices  throughout  the  country  is  a  list  of  men  and  women  who 
are  "wanted"  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Then,  again,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  terrible  as  may  be  the 
report  of  the  public  analyst  on  the  sample  analyzed,  and  clear  as  may  be 
the  gnilt  of  the  defendant,  even  when  the  inspector  has  got  the  swindler 
into  the  dock,  he  is  going  to  win  the  case.    Prosecutions  fail  for  the  most 
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Irifling  non-observance  of  the  technical  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  is 
drilled  full  of  loopholes  for  escape. 

After  completing  the  purchase  of  a  sample  in  a  shop  the  inspector  is 
oblged  to  make  a  declaration  in  vt^ords  to  the  following  effect:  "It  is  my 
intention  to  submit  his  sample  for  analysis  to  the  Public  Analyst   for  the 

Borough  (or  County)  of .    I  shall  divide  this  sample  into  three  parts, 

V;  hich  I  sliall  fasten  up  and  seal  with  the  borough  (or  county)  seal."  If 
the  iLspector  omit  ihe  word  "public"  out  of  "public  analyst,"  or  if  he 
omit  to  specify  ttat  it  is  "for  analysis,"  the  summons  would  be  dismissed. 
Any  legal  quibble  seems  to  satisfy  the  great  unpaid. 

Municipal  parsimony  all  over  the  country  limits  the  number  of  sam- 
ples V  hich  the  inspectors  may  seize  for  analysis.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  in  1903  only  78,077  samples  were  examined.  The  average  was 
one  sample  in  the  year  for  evei-y  417  of  the  population  for  the  whole 
coimtry.  In  many  boroughs  the  average  is  much  less.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  article  I  investigated  the  working  of  the  Act,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis  and  one  or  two  big  provincial  cities,  but  also  in  a  borough  of 
<  lose  ipon  100  000  inhabitants.  Here  the  inspector  is  limited  to  100  sam- 
ples a  year,  of  these  50  per  cent,  must  be  samples  of  milk,  25  per  cent, 
butter,  and  25  per  cent,  miscellaneous  samples  of  every  kind.  The  an- 
alysts fee  per  sample  is  half  a  guinea,  so  that  the  whole  amount  spent 
(n  analys  s  by  this  borough  falls  under  sixty  pounds.  There  are  in  this 
pariicular  borough  close  upon  250  registered  milksellers,  so  that  under 
the  municipal  airangements  it  would  take  five  years  to  take  one  sample 
frcm  each. 

What  possible  check  can  such  a  system  have  upon  the  remunerative 
adulteration  of  milk?  At  the  worst,  on  a  first  conviction  the  swindler 
risks  a  petty  fine,  and  then  may  hold  himself  scot  free  for  another  five 
years. 

It  was  in  this  borough  that  one  day  I  followed  a  sample  of  milk 
from  cow  to  conviction.  I  ought  to  write  "from  cowshed  to  conviction." 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  quite  possible  to  adulterate  milk  in  the  cow 
herself.  If  you  feed  a  cow  on  grain  (usually  mash  from  the  breweries) 
she  will  produce  larger  quantities  of  milk  of  a  decidedly  watery  kind; 
but  under  no  other  circumstances  can  the  dairyman  plead  that  if  "the 
milk  is  wanting  in  fatty  or  other  solids  it's  not  my  fault— it's  the  fault 
of  the  cow."  Magistrates  often  take  that  as  an  excuse,  but  It  has  no 
scientific  basis.  A  cow  that  is  properly  fed  is  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duty. 

Dr.  Bostock  Hill  declared,  speaking  from  a  long  and  wide  experience, 
that  the  cow,  except  where    improperly  fed  on  purpose,  is  never  an  ac- 
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complice  before  the  fact.  In  the  particular  instance  to  which  I  refer,  the 
sample  which  we  seized  proved  to  contain  46  per  cent,  of  added  water. 
The  analyst  reported  on  three  samples  which  we  had  taken  in  the  course 
of  tl  at  expedition;  and  the  following  was  his  report.  (Samples  I.  and 
II.  were  genuine  and  Sample  III.  adulterated): 

Analysis.            Sample  I.  Sample  II.  Sample  III. 

per  cent.  per  cent  per  cent. 

Solids  not  Fat 8-58  S'SO  4-53 

Fat 4-30  3-80  2*31 

Water 8712  8770  93-16 

100-00  100-00  100-00 

On  this  occasion  the  conviction  obtained  was  satisfactory.  The  farm- 
woman  was  fined   £25  and  costs. 

But  milk  even  when  adulterated  with  50  per  cent,  of  added  water 
contains  at  least  some  nutriment.  Most  of  the  cheap  condensed  milk 
which  is  sold  in  England  contains  none  at  all.  This  milk  comes  into 
the  country  from  Ireland  and  Holland.  It  sells  at  twopence  or  twopence- 
halfpenny  a  tin,  and  is  usually  put  up  in  gaudy  and  attractive  labels.  On 
these  labels  the  purchaser  reads  with  satisfaction  that  the  contents  are 
guaranteed  "machine-skimmed." 

Ay,  that  it  is!  and  with  a  machine  so  pitiless  that  every  particle  of 
nourishment  is  removed.  I  had  an  interview  with  the  manager  of 
Nestle's  Milk,  the  pioneer  of  the  condensed  milk  trade  in  this  country. 
He  naturally  feels  concern  at  the  evil  reputation  that  skimmed  milk  is 
getting  from  the  pronouncement  of  crowners'  quests. 

"The  stuff  is  practically  buttermilk,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  ma- 
chine skimmed  milk.  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  sale  of  it  is  for- 
bidden. It  is  skimmed  milk  with  sugar  added.  "The  sugar  often  causes 
diarrhoea,  and  helps  to  finish  off  the  child  who  has  been  debilitated  by  a 
long  period  of  starvation." 

The  cost  to  the  manufacturer  is  nothing  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
sugar  and  of  the  tin.  But  for  the  demand  for  this  milk  by  the  Englisli 
mothers,  the  Dutch,  German  and  Irish  farmers  would  have  to  throw  it 
away.  It  is  what  is  not  wanted  by  the  Dutch,  German  and  Irish  pigs 
that  is  sent  into  this  country  for  the  English  children.  Its  sale  should  be 
forbidden  in  England.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  child  who  is  fed  on 
it  dies  of  staiTation.  Our  poor,  who  use  little  other  milk,  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, and  murder  their  children  unconsciously.  The  borough  of  Cam- 
berwell  some  years  ago  placarded  the  streets  with  a  poster  warning  the 
women  of  the  danger. 

Provided     that  the    manufacturer     marks  the  stuff     as  "machine- 
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skimmed"  it  matters  little  what  he  puts  into  his  tins.    And  that  of  tins 
generally.    Ther^  is  little  or  no  inspection  of  food  of  this  kind. 

One  reads  every  day  of  people  who  die  of  ptomaine  poisoning  from 
eating  things  out  of  tins.  Here  also  all  kinds  of  trickery  is  practised. 
'i  here  is  a  brand  of  tinned  lobster  on  the  market  which  is  made  by  an 
Ingenious  Frenchman  out  of  devil-fish.  Much  of  the  tinned  tunny  which 
is  consumed  in  England  is  veal.  Truffles  in  bottles  are  often  old  kid^ 
gloves  in  a  new  form.  Apropos  des  bottes,  rum  has  been  distilled  from 
old  boot-leather,  which  has  the  peculiar  aroma  of  this  cordial. 

But  when  our  children  have  been  hungered  with  diluted  and  starved 
vith  machine- skimmed  milk,  the  risks  that  they  have  incurred  in  taking 
a  natural  feed  have  by  no  means  reached  their  tale.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
graceful thing  that  so  miserable  is  the  supervision  of  things  in  England 
that  quantities  of  tulerculors  milk  are  every  day  put  on  the  market. 

Koch's  nonsensical  theories  have  been  entirely  discredited;  and  only 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  tlie  Permanent  Committee  of  Defence 
against  Tuberculcsis,  acting  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  France, 
p'acarded  the  whole  country  with  official  posters  warning  mothers  that 
cows  are  often  subject  to  consumption,  that  consumption  can  be  trans- 
mitted t )  children  in  the  milk  of  diseased  cows,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  feed  children  on  milk  that  has  not  been  thoroughly  boiled.  How  many 
English  mothers  know  this,  and  when  shall  we  see  such  posters  on  the 
wai:s  of  our  English  towns? 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  part  of  my  subject  where  I  have  to  draw 
attention  to  a  veritable  scandal.  It  is  this:  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  the  bigger  towns,  there  is  in  England  no  inspection  whatever  of  the 
meat  that  is  sold  in  the  butchers'  shops.  There  are  qualified  meat-in- 
spectors in  London,  and  in  about  twelve  other  boroughs  in  the  kingdom 
Elsewhere  your  butcher  is  at  liberty  to  sell  you  the  meat  of  tuberculous 
animals,  the  meat  of  animals  which  have  had  anthrax,  or  septic  peri- 
tonitis, or  actinomycosis,  on  fever,  or  any  other  loathsome  disease.  In 
these  boroughs  the  sanitary  inspector  is  supposed  to  supervise  the 
butchers.  But  he  has  neither  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  nor  the 
t'-me.  The  very  most  that  he  can  do  is  to  see  that  the  slaughterhouses 
are  kept  fairly  clean.  How  can  more  be  expected  of  him?  Take  anthrax, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  diseases  which  affects  butcn- 
CHS'  meat.  It  requires  the  knowledge  of  a  trained  veterinary  surgeon, 
nith  a  good  knowledge  of  bacteriology,  to  detect  this  disease  in  a  piece 
of  meat. 

'*When  the  viscera  and  offal  of  an  animal  which  was  suffering  from 
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anthrax  have  been  destrojed,  the  disease  can  only  be  traced  by  micro- 
scopical investigation." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Hothersall,  the  inspector  at  the  Birmingham  Meat 
Market,  told  me.  Mr.  Hothersall  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  meat- 
inspectors  in  the  country,  an  invaluable  public  servant,  who  last  year, 
as  it  may  be  remembered,  was  nearly  murdered  by  a  butcher  in  Newton 
Row.  He  has  only  quite  recently  been  able  to  return  to  work,  a  wreck 
of  his  former  self.  The  outrage  took  place  one  Sunday,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  anonymous  letter,  dropped  into  the  letter-box  at  his  oflace, 
warning  him  that  a  quantity  of  tuberculous  meat  was  being  put  on  sale 
in  Newton  Row,  he  visited  the  butcher's  shop.  Here  he  was  attacked 
from  behind.  His  dying  depositions  were  taken  at  the  hospital.  For- 
tunately for  the  Health  Department  of  Birmingham  he  recovered. 

I  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  some  appalling 
facts  about  the  tilth  that  is  sold  all  over  the  country  as  butchers'  meat, 
deailly  poisonous  stuff,  swarming  with  the  bacilli  of  all  the  most  dread 
diseases.  He  himself  condemns  in  Birmingham  Meat  Market  over  320 
tons  of  meat  every  year.  Of  this  meat  almost  every  piece  would  be  sold 
and  consumed  in  a  borough  where  there  is  no  meat  inspection.  Indeed, 
even  worse  meat  is  sold  there  than  any  which  is  seized  in  the  boroughs 
where  there  is  a  meat-inspector. 

"We  buy  only  the  best,  and  that  turns  out  wrong.  Butchers  from 
the  outlying  districts  buy  cattle  at  the  same  sales  which  we  wouldn't  look 
at,  which  ^YOuld  be  old  iron  to  us,  and  are  able  to  sell  every  pound  of  It." 
Thus  to  me  Mr.  Robotham,  of  Birmingham  Meat  Market,  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  dealers  in  home-fed  and  home-killed  meat  in  England. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  at  his  stall,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
voluntarily  surrendered,  as  unfit  for  food,  during  the  past  year  and  nine 
months,  over  £600  worth  of  meat  (cost  to  him),  every  ounce  of  which 
would  have  been  sold  and  consumed  in  any  of  the  neighboring  boroughs 
where  there  is  no  inspection.  "The  bulk  of  it,"  he  said,  "was  affected 
only  very  slightly  with  disease,  the  major  portion  being  tuberculous." 

He  then  made  the  following  statement  to  me,  which  he  was  good 
enough  afterwards  to  send  me  in  writing:  "I  am  compelled  to  believe  that 
this  destruction  of  meat  is  based  upon  the  best  available  information 
relating  to  what  is  good  for  food  and  what  is  not,  and  that  the  Corpora- 
tion officials  are  doing  no  more  than  their  duty  in  destroying  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  health;  nor  do  I  object  to  surrendering  for  destruc- 
tion that  which  is  harmful  to  human  beings. 

"I,  as  a  butcher,  occupy  the  very  objectionable  position  of  being 
between  the  hammer  and  anvil.    In  other  words,  the  agriculturist  sells 
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me  his  unsound  animals  as  sound  ones,  and  then  the  authorities  take 
them  from  me  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  at  my  personal  loss,  a  loss 
most  unfair  and  unjust,  and  almost  intolerable. 

"The  position  between  the  butcher  and  the  public  is  far  worse,  a.  he 
public  by  means  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  doing  their  best  to 
protect  themselves;  and  in  public  abattoirs,  such  as  exist  in  some  of  our 
la  ge  cities,  the  inspection  is  rigid,  effective,  and  complete.  But  even  in, 
these  well-governed  cities  there  are  a  number  of  private  slaughterhouses 
w:iere  the  inspection  is  of  necessity  very  occasional,  and  not  at  all  of  an 
effective  character.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  inspect  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  animals  slaughtered,  as  no  inspec- 
tion can  be  effective  unless  the  whole  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  be  sub- 
mitted for  inspection. 

"In  such  places  where  the  trader  is  prepared  to  take  the  risk  (a  risk 
which  is  very  slight)  of  discovery  of  a  diseased  animal  during  slaughter, 
the  whole  of  the  diseased  portions  can  be  removed  and  destroyed;  aad 
in  that  manner  the  portions  not  diseased  can  be  sold  to  the  public  without 
any  inspection. 

•'There  is  ai:  other  c'ass  of  district— (practically  the  whole  of  England) 
—"where  there  is  absolutely  no  inspection  of  meat  at  all.  There  are  no 
meat-inspectors.  There  is  a  sanitary  inspector  who  pays  the  annual  visit 
to  the  slaughterhouses,  never  looks  at  the  meat  at  all,  would  not  know 
it  if  he  did,  but  is  usually  well  pleased  and  goes  away  satisfied  if  there 
is  SI  flacient  lime-wash  on  the  walls,  and  the  floor  is  in  good  condition." 

In  France,  in  every  town,  no  matter  how  small,  a  veterinary  surgeon 
is  appointed  by  the  municipality,  who  visits  the  meat  market  and  pays 
two  visits  regularly  every  week  to  the  abattoir.  In  Paris  the  supervision 
is  even  more  effective.  Besides  the  regular  inspectors,  the  students  of  the 
great  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  visit  the  cattle  markets  and 
abattoirs  every  week  in  the  quest  of  instruction  and  information.  The 
diseased  meat  seized  in  Paris  is  sent  to  Zoological  Gardens,  which 
accounts  for  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  wild  beasts  which  are  fed 
on  it. 

So  seriously  is  the  danger  recognized  which  menaces  the  public  from 
the  consumption  of  diseased  meat  that  recently,  in  more  than  one  depart- 
ment, it  has  been  ordered  by  the  prefect  that  in  small  places  of  less  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  where  the  municipal  budget  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  act  as  meat-inspector,  every  animal  must 
be  sent  up  to  the  abattoir  of  the  capital  town  of  the  department  (or 
county)  to  be  slaughtered.  The  private  slaughterhouse  which  flourishes 
in  England  has  been  abolished  years  ago  throughout  France. 
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"The  private  slaughterhouse,"  said  Dr.  Bostock  Hill,  "is  the  crux  of 
the  thing.  Every  private  slaughterhouse  is  a  menace  to  health."  In 
Birmingham  alone  there  are  several  hundred  private  slaughterhouses. 

We  content  ourselves  with  ineffectual  Blue  Books  and  recommenda- 
tions from  nobodies  to  nobody.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  other  day 
in  L  ranee  that  one  reason  why  the  consumption  of  horseflesh  is  spreading 
8)  rapidly  in  the  country  is  that  the  horse,  like  the  goat,  is  never  affected 
with  tubercuio.sis— another  argument  in  favor  of  fresh  air. 

In  England,  curiously  enough,  we  set  our  faces  against  the  use  of 
horseflesh,  as  food.  The  adulterators,  however,  have  long  ago  seized  ou 
this  material.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  tinned  delicacies  and  certain 
meat  extracts,  which  return  to  us  from  abroad  the  new  incarnation  of 
The  pcor  hor,-es  which  we  export  from  Grimsby,  Middlesbrough,  Goole, 
and  a  huxidied  other  ports  to  the  shambles  of  Germany  and  Belgium.  1 
am  speaking  oi  what  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "Jack,"  which  in  the  form 
of  sausages,  brawn,  etc.,  goes  straight  from  knackers'  yard  to  consumer. 
It  is  a  miiJon  times  less  noxious,  of  course,  than  "faggots,"  which  are 
the  staple  n.eat  food  of  the  poor. 

Faggots  are  a  kind  of  stew  of  the  liver  and  other  offal  of  animals; 
and  it  is  a  certainty  that  much  of  the  meat  used  in  their  preparation  is 
th  '  diseased  stuff  which  has  been  removed  from  the  carcases  of  animals 
s  aughtered  in  private  slaughterhouses.  This  is  what  our  poor  children 
are  ftd  upon. 

We  have,  in  the  matter  of  protection  against  adulteration,  everything 
to  learn  from  Continental  nations.  In  France  and  Germany,  milk-adul- 
teratois.  lor  instance,  are  not  only  fined  and  sent  to  prison,  but  a  large 
p.ster  anaouncing  the  fact  of  their  conviction  is  posted  up  in  front  of 
tl.eir  Siiops,  and  has  to  be  left  there  for  a  fortnight. 

I  have  described  how  efl:ective  is  the  inspection  of  meat  in  France. 
Adulteration  of  every  other  form  is  as  adequately  coped  with. 

Here  is  what  Mons.  Girard,  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Laboratory,  told 
me  iii  ail  interview  I  had  with  him  on  the  way  in  which  Paris  keeps 
^^atch  ou  the  swindling  tradesmen  : 

"Our  SL'rviee  is  a  double  one.  There  are  oflBcial  inspectors,  twenty 
in  number.  Each  of  these  inspectors  has  an  allotted  beat  to  go  over 
every  week;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  enter  any  shop  where  he  may  suspect 
that  adulterated  goods  are  being  sold,  and  to  seize  a  sample.  This 
sample  he  divides  into  two  parts— one  for  the  tradesman,  and  one  for 
the  laboratory.  If  the  sample,  on  analysis  and  counter-analysis,  be 
found  wanting,  a  report  is  addressed  to  the  Public  Prosecutor,  from 
v\  ]  om  t-io  defaulting  tradesman  gets  to  hear. 
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"But  the  laboratory  is  also  open  to  the  public;  and  any  person  wish- 
ing to  have  a  sample  analyzed  can  bring  it  to  us  for  the  purpose.  Oui- 
analyses  are  of  two  kinds— quantitative  and  qualitative.  The  first  kind 
merely  establishes  if  the  sample  submitted  is  (1)  Good,  (2)  Bad,  or  (3) 
Injurious  to  health.  Such  an  analysis  is  gratuitous.  Suppose  that  you 
suspect  3  our  grocer  of  selling  you  adulterated  sugar.  You  bring  some  of 
it  Le^e.  You  enter  the  public  room  there  on  your  right,  and  you  hand 
It  to  cne  of  the  clerks.  He  invites  you  to  fill  in  a  form  with  your  name 
aid  address,  as  Avell  as  the  name  and  address  of  the  tradesman  from 
whom  you  bought  the  sample. 

"He  then  gives  you  a  number  which  corresponds  with  the  number  on 
a  printed  form  which  meanwhile  has  been  attached  to  your  packet.  In 
three  or  four  hours  you  return,  and  in  exchange  you  receive  a  white 
I  a^  er,  on  which  is  printed  'The  Director  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory 

certifies  tbat  the  sample  handed  in  under  No is (good,  bad  or  in- 

jirious).' 

"This  information  costs  you  nothing,  and  you  know  whether  or  not 
to  continue  trading  with  that  grocer.  If  you  want  a  qualitative  analysis, 
you  have  to  pay  sixteen  shillings,  and  you  have  to  wait  a  day.  This 
tmalysis  will  give  you  the  component  parts  of  your  sample. 

"You  mustn't  use  either  document  to  injure  the  tradesman.  The  law 
is  i.i  our  hands.  You  remember  that  in  depositing  the  sample  you  gave 
the  grocer's  address.  Well,  if  the  sample  is  found  to  be  bad,  before  the 
a  a^}  sis  is  in  your  hands  two  of  our  inspectors  are  already  on  their  way 
to  tl:e  giocer's  shop.  Here  another  sample  of  the  same  stuff  as  yours  is 
seized;  and  if  it  is  found  to  be  as  bad  as  yours,  the  grocer's  address  is 
^ex  t  to  the  Public  Prosecutor  for  immediate  attention.  More  than  that, 
if  you  haven't  time  to  come  all  the  way  to  the  Boulevard  du  Palais,  you 
can  deposit  your  sample  at  any  police-station  in  Paris. 

"We  have  a  service  of  carts  to  collect  them  daily.  I  cannot  say 
that  the  public  takes  very  great  advantage  of  these  facilities  in  Paris. 
It  is  the  indifference  of  the  public  which  fosters  adulteration.  Perhaps 
when  people  get  to  understand,"  added  Mons.  Girard,  "what  terrible 
diseases,  mental  and  physical,  originate  in  the  consumption  of  adulter- 
ated food  and  drink,  they  will  be  more  active  in  their  self-defence." 

In  England  we  have  no  such  facilities.  We  have  no  such  means  of 
self-defence.  We  have  an  inadequate  law,  inadequately  administered  by 
ignorant  magistrates.  And  the  inspectors  who  are  supposed  to  carry  this 
law  into  effect  are  so  shamefully  overworked  and  so  miserably  under- 
paid that  one  can  only  wonder  that  we  ever  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  rogues  who  prey  on  our  health  and  on  our  very  lives,  if  not 
punish  d,  at  least  unmasked. 


Paul  Morton,  Human  Dynamo. 

BY  EDWIN  LEFEVRE  IN  COSMOPOLITAN. 

A  breezy  character  sketch  of  the  ex-railroad  man  and  ex-Cabinet  Minister, 
who  has  been  set  the  task  of  re-organizing  the  Equitable  Life.  Paul  Morton,  the 
Westerner,  is  a  modern  American  product,  an  example  of  what  Western  influ- 
ences are  doing  for  the  East.  He  is  perhaps  best  known  to-day  as  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  the  United  States  Government,  a  position  to  which  he  was 
called  on  account  of  his  splendid  abilities. 

ON  a  steamer  crossing  from  England  there  was  a  man  whose  face 
seemed  so  strangelj-  familiar  that  two-thirds  of  the  passengers 
bowed,  more  or  less  uncertainly.  They  knew  him  and  yet  they 
did  not.  It  was  evident  he  must  be  some  great  personage.  He 
was  He  was  a  chewing-gum  manufacturer,  whose  omnipresent  portrait 
adorntd  Avails,  fences,  magazine  pages  and  newspaper  advertising  col- 
umns. He  was  the  most  "successful"  man  on  board,  though  there  were 
many  able  business  men,  richer  men,  writers— at  least  one— clergymen, 
lawyers,  •  oliticians.    But  the  chewing-gum  man  was  It. 

This  may  be  fame  and  not  the  American  idea  of  success.  But  is  it 
not  the  frequency  with  which  a  man's  name  appears  in  the  newspapers 
that  after  all  is  the  popular  measure  of  success  ?  How  else  do  vou 
account  for  so  many  newspaper-made  reputations?  Every  few  minutes 
a  new  man  of  the  hour  bobs  up.  If  he  makes  good,  he  stays  among  the 
permanent  successes  and  gets  so  many  columns  a  year  for  life.  If  he 
fizzles  out,  he  merely  relapses  into  the  old  unparagraphed  obscurity.  At 
this  moment  Mr.  Paul  Morton  is  one  of  the  most  be-newspapered  men  m 
the  country.  Every  day  what  he  has  to  say  or  does  not  say  about  thte 
Equitable  Life  is  read  by  millions,  like  the  physicians'  bulletins  of  the 
condition  of  some  illustrious  patient.  By  the  time  this  article  is  printed, 
some  other  man  will  probably  be  running  ten  or  fifteen  columns  a  day 
ahead  of  ]\Iorton,  but  Morton  will,  without  any  doubt,  be  heard  from 
again.  People  read  a  great  deal  about  him  at  the  time  of  the  Burlington 
strike  in  1887,  and  forgot  all  about  him  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  tne  Navy.  The  country  at  large  did  not  know  Paul  Morton. 
The  country  at  large  did  not  care  a  tinker's  damn  about  Paul  MortOD. 
But  the  Americans  take  an  interest  in  the  heads  of  our  Government  and 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  Here  was  a  man  who  was  not  a  politician,  but 
only  the  son  of  a  Democrat  who  had  been  in  Cleveland's  Cabinet  ap- 
pointed to  a  Republican  Cabinet.  He  had  been  a  railroad  man  all  his 
life;  the  first  ship  he  ever  saw  was  probably  one  of  the  schooners  that 
carried  his  father  over  the  Nebraska  prairies;  as  a  navigator,  he  could 
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boast  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  a  Pullman.  He  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Government's  ship-ahoy  department.  But  also,  here  wass 
an  unconventional  President  asking  a  successful  business  man  to  run 
th.at  same  department  in  a  business-like  way,  and  confident  that  the 
business  man  would  make  good  as  soon  as  he  was  familiar  with  Ihe 
details.  All  that  was  worth  much  space.  Miles  of  columns  were  cheer- 
fully written  and  cheerfully  read.  The  President  was  fighting  certain 
abuses  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads  liked  his  ideas  so  little  that  thev 
had  much  to  say.  Mere  space.  The  Atchison  had  violated  the  law  and 
granted  rebates.  Paul  Morton  hed  been  the  Atchison's  traffic  man.  Paul 
Morton  was  the  I'Kesident's  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  President  must 
feel  uncomfortable  and  Mr.  Morton  must  be  getting  seasick  in  his  revolv- 
ing office-chair  in  Washington.  Miles  of  columns  were  cheerfully  printed 
and  cheerfully  read.  Then,  after  more  space  was  used  up  in  wondering 
why,  if  guilty,  Mr.  Morton's  name  had  not  been  covered  with  obloquy,  Mr. 
Morton  resigned  his  Cabinet  office  to  take  charge  of  certain  large  railway 
interests  in  New  York.  But  he  at  once  became  involved  in  another 
matter. 

Early  in  the  present  year  certain  squabbles  among  officials  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  drew  public  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  Upon  the  reports  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  directors, 
a  nd  that  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  the  contending  factions 
hastened  to  make  peace  and  unite  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  most  serious,  if  not  incriminating,  charges— use  of  the  company's 
money  in  private  enterprise,  exorbitant  salaries  paid  to  favored  officials, 
flagrant  nepotism,  etc.  The  scandal  grew  so  that  it  was  heard  the  world 
over.  Loud  were  the  outcries  of  agents  and  alarmed  policy-holders,  pre- 
dicting the  ruin  of  the  company.  The  crowd  must  be  put  out.  The  news- 
papers said  so  at  great  length.  Then  came  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan's  highly 
intelligent  coup— some  of  the  newspapers  even  called  it  patriotic.  He 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock,  and  the  president  and  vice- 
president,  who  started  the  row  in  the  first  place,  handed  in  their  resigna- 
tions. 

Paul  Morton  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Equitable  Board,  with  plen- 
ary powers.  More  miles  upon  miles  of  columns  about  Paul  Morton.  Then 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  society,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  which  he  himself  cut  down  twenty  per  cent;, 
because  he  had  cut  other  salaries  in  the  company. 

Who  is  Morton  ?    What  is  Morton  ? 

He  is  a  Westerner.  Not  enough  Eastern  men  know  what  that  means. 
Hetty  Green,  whose  son  lives  in  Texas,  and  who  has  traveled  extensively 
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and  lived  long  enough  and  made  money  enough  to  know  what  she  is  talk 
ing  about,  said  once:  "In  the  West  men  are  bad  only  on  the  surface.  In 
Wall  Street  they  are  bad  clear  through."  In  the  West,  big  men  do  things 
and  wish  to  keep  on  doing  them  and  other  people  hope  they  will.  In  the 
East,  big  men  do  things,  and  wish  to  keep  on  doing  them  and  other  people 
pray  they  won't.  In  the  West  big  men  and  little  men  want  no  favors,  only 
a  square  deal.  In  the  East,  the  big  men,  in  the  matter  of  deals,  want  noth- 
ing but  fav(jrs  from  political  "friends,"  and  presidents  of  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  of  all  the  Commandments  keep  in  mind  only  the  eleventh, 
*'lhou  Shalt  not  be  found  out."  Paul  Morton  came  from  the  West.  There 
he  hoped  to  rehabilitate  the  Atchison,  rebates  or  no  rebates.  He  is  now 
in  the  East.  Let  us  see  whether  he  will  rehabilitate  the  Equitable,  Wall 
Street  or  no  Wall  Street. 

Paul  ^lorton  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  J.  Sterling  Morton.  If 
there  is  anything  in  heredity  and  the  influence  of  environment,  it  means 
that  he  began  being  a  hustler  and  a  Westerner  long  before  he  was  born. 
The  father  was  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  born  pioneer,  the  type  all 
Americans  are  proud  of,  able,  original,  absolutely  fearless,  absolutely 
tender,  a  man  of  convictions  and  of  principles.  J.  Sterling  Morton  and 
Caroline  Joy  French  were  engaged  to  be  married  when  he  was  eighteen 
and  she  sixteen,  but  they  did  not  wed  until  four  long  years  afterward. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  Union  College, 
niid  even  while  at  college  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press;  his  father  was  a  banker  in  Detroit,  but  he  wished  to  start  life  in  a 
brand-new  country  where  he  could  be  what  he  made  himself,  and  in  1854 
he  went  to  Nebraska,  partly  by  boat,  partly  by  rail,  and  the  last  few 
hundred  miles  by  wagon.  The  young  couple  homesteaded  on  a  quarter- 
section,  three  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad.  The  same  day  he  settled 
til  ere  he  called  his  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  "Arbor  Lodge,"  and 
began  to  plant  trees.  There  was  plenty  of  good  red  blood  in  the  young 
pioneer,  and  plenty  of  poetry.  He  grew  up  with  the  country,  of  which  he 
became  a  part,  being  influenced  by  the  life  he  led.  He  loved  men,  and 
he  loved  trees.  Pie  was  the  originator  of  Arbor  Day.  He  called  himself 
farmer  all  his  life.  His  acres  grew  to  a  thousand.  He  became  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  Cleveland.  And  he  did  not  die  rich.  The  three 
Morton  boys,  sons  of  that  mother  and  that  father,  are  making  the 
thousand  acres  into  the  greatest  arboretum  in  the  West. 

Paul  Morton,  the  second  son,  is  forty-eight  years  old.  When  he 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  sixteen,  his  father  offered  him  the  choice  between 
going  to  college  and  going  to  work.  Paul  elected  to  go  to  work.  Why? 
Because  bis  elder  brother  had  gone  into  the  banking  business  and  was 
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making-  a  success  of  it.  It  was  an  example  worthy  of  emulation.  The 
full  force  of  Paul  Morton's  decision  is  not  grasped  until  the  unintelligent 
reader  is  informed  that  his  elder  brother  was  a  year  and  a  half  older 
than  Paul.  Joy  Morton  was  seventeen  and  a  half  and  already  had  done 
enough  to  show  lie  was  walking  success  ward.  So  Paul  Morton  went  to 
work  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  It  is  the  false  note 
in  Paul  Morton's  business  career  that  he  started  as  office-boy.  It  sounds  too 
good  to  be  true,  too  old-fashioned.  But  that's  what  he  did.  He  began  on 
twenty  dollars  a  month  and  borrowed  five  dollars  a  month  from  his 
father  in  order  to  pay  his  board  at  a  decent  eating-house.  On  his  twenty- 
first  birthday  he  was  made  assistant  general  freight-agent  of  the  Bur- 
lington system.  He  had  a  phenomenal  memory— nobody  consulted  the 
rate-schedule  when  he  was  around;  they  merely  asked  him  and  he  told 
them.  His  grasp  on  the  traffic  business  was  remarkable.  At  twenty-five 
he  was  made  general  passenger  agent.  Not  long  afterward  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight-agent.  In  1887,  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  he  was 
the  Burlington's  official  spokesman  for  publication.  Nobody,  not  the 
president  nor  the  vice-presidents  nor  the  directors,  was  permitted  to  say 
a  word  to  the  newspapers.  The  reporters  were  directed  to  Paul  Mortoi 
if  they  wished  to  ask  «uestions,  and  he  answered  them.  He  was  not  a 
college  man;  the  Burlington  is  his  alma  mater.  You  would  not  think  of 
a  railroad  as  a  training-school  for  diplomats,  but  that  is  what  Morton  was 
at  thirty— a  competent  railroad  man  and  a  diplomat.  He  "did  things"  ; 
also  he  could  talk  intelligently.  Newspaper  men  who  have  had  occasion 
to  listen  to  older  and  more  prominent  men,  men  of  wide  experience  in 
various  walks  of  life,  will  know  what  a  man  of  thirty  must  be  who  talked 
day  after  day  and  never  lied  and  never  equivocated,  and  yet  never  made 
a  break.  That's  the  remarkable  thing  about  Western  men  who  have  not 
had  a  collegiate  education.  They  have  self-reliance,  keen  observation,  a 
contempt  for  pettiness,  a  remarkable  power  of  assimilating  forms  of 
polite  diction  even  while  preserving  a  picturesque  individuality  of 
spoken  speech;  also  the  American  sense  of  humor.  All  this  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work— veritable  human  dynamos. 

Paul  Morton  stayed  with  the  Burlington  until  1890,  when  he  went 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  as  vice-president.  When  the 
presidency  of  the  reorganized  Atchison  road  was  offered  to  Mr.  Ripley, 
be  accepted,  provided  the  directors  would  make  Paul  Morton  vice-presi- 
dent and  his  active  assistant.  He  knew  Morton,  knew  what  he  could  do 
and  knew  what  he  had  done  while  they  were  both  on  the  Burlington. 

The  Atchison  had  been  reorganized,  but  it  needed  what  was  far 
harder  to  accomplish— rehabilitation.    It  was  out  of  a  receiver's  hands  to 
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be  sure,  but  it  did  not  pay  its  debts  promptly,  and  it  did  not  keep  its 
promises.  It  granted  rebates  as  the  other  roads  did,  but  it  did  not  make 
good  when  the  time  came,  not  because  it  was  wrong  to  give  rebates,  but 
because  it  needed  the  tainted  money.  It  had  no  credit.  It  was  unpopular 
with  shippers.  Paul  Morton's  position  was,  as  he  himself  described  it, 
that  of  business-getter  for  the  road;  and  he  got  his  share.  To  be  sure,  in 
1896  the  industrial  pendulum  had  touched  the  lowest  point  and  was  about 
to  swing  the  other  way.  It  was  practically  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  period  of  depression.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  the 
gross  earnings  were  $28,999,597,  the  expenses  of  operating  $22,071,275, 
and  net  earnings  of  less  than  .$7,000,000.  Five  years  later,  the  gross  in- 
come was  $54,474,823,  the  operating  expenses  $32,262,945,  and  the  net 
earnings  $22,211,875.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  be  a  holder  of  Atchison 
stocks  in  1896,  and  great  luck  in  1901.  Its  adjustment  bonds  were  selling 
then  at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar.  They  have  sold  at  their  face  value 
since.  To-day  the  divdends  on  that  stock  aggregate  nearly  five  millions 
a  year.  And  :Mr.  Morton,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Atchison,  did  much  to 
rehabilitate  the  road. 

Boldy  stated,  the  story  of  Morton's  life  does  not  sound  particularly 
interesting— a  railroad  man  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  forty -sixth  year; 
then  lifted  into  national  prominence  by  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet; 
then  made  Chairman  of  the  Equitable,  appointed  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  And  when  you  come  to  study  the  man,  you  find  very  little  pictur- 
esqueness  of  personality,  no  abnormally  developed  traits,  no  "salient 
features"  in  his  psychological  physiognomy.  And  yet  Paul  Morton  is  an 
extremely  interesting  man,  because  he  is  a  very  good  type  of  a  very  good 
sort  of  American,  a  type  which  so  far  has  thriven  best  in  the  far  West. 
And,  let  it  be  said,  there  are  enough  Paul  Mortons  in  this  country  to 
niake  a  man  who  has  been  reading  the  newspapers  and  magazines  lately 
ifel  fairly  comfortable,  rebates  or  no  rebates. 

To  begin  with,  Paul  Morton  is  the  son  of  his  parents— the  young 
couple  that,  accustomed  to  a  life  of  literary  culture  and  refinement  and 
bodily  comforts,  settled  in  a  remote  spot  and  worked  hard  and  saw  It 
become  part  of  a  prosperous  community.  That  was  the  parents'  educa- 
tion—from wilderness  to  civilization.  Think  of  the  life  of  the  twenty-two- 
year-old  boy  and  his  girl-wife.  If  you  think  intelligently,  you  will  cease 
to  wonder  why  I  emphasize  this  point.  At  sixteen,  Paul  was  fit  to  live 
because  he  was  fit  to  work,  and  he  was  willing  to  work  because  his 
brother,  who  was  under  eighteen,  was  already  a  business  man.  This  is  no 
fling  at  collegiate  education;  It  is  a  statement  of  facts— the  condition,  noc 
the  theory,  that  confronted  many  young  Westerners.     He  went  to  worK 
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for  a  railroad  and  he  rose  steadilj^  not  because  of  any  pull,  but  because 
he  earned  his  advance.     He  was  more  competent  than  the  other  oflace- 
toys.    The  boy  who  was  scarcely  a  boy  at  sixteen,  was  a  married  man, 
with  a  married  man's  responsibilities,  at  twenty-three.     At  forty-six  he 
V  as  a  grandfather.     Paul  Morton  to-day  looks    younger  than  his  age. 
What  kind  of  a  life  must  he  have  lived?    Why.  the  kind  of  life  a  man 
must  lead  who  is  a  grandfather  and  doesn't  look  it.     He  is  a  big  man, 
tall  an(^  well-built,  but  quick  and  decisive    in  his  movements.     He  has 
worked  all  his  life  as  fe$v  men  work  even  out  West,  and  since  he  was 
not  working  to  increase  his  own  fortune,  he  must  have  worked  because 
he  loved  to  work.    He  is  one  of  the  men  who  do  things,  do  them  well  and 
do  them  for  a  salary.    That  is  text  enough  for  fifty  sermons  to  our  young 
men  who  envy  poor  rich  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  never  skip  the  racing 
news.    Morton  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  working;  the  busier  he  is,  the 
happier  he  feels.     He  is  of  that  blessed  Western  type  of  man  who  will 
tackle  any  job  and  cannot  rest  until  it  is  done.     To  leave  it  unfinished 
is  to  be  made  unhappy,  uncomfortable,  conducive  to  insomnia;  and  it  is 
scientific  work,  good,  sound  brain-work,  and  not  mere  gluttony  for  labor 
—the  kind  of  man,  in  short,  who  will  invent  labor-saving  devices  not  to 
save  labor  but  to  enable  the  same  number  of  men  to  accomplish  twice 
as  much  as  before.    He  tries  to  finish  all  his  day's  work  every  day,  and 
the  amount  he  has  to  do  is  enormous.    He  has  relays  of  secretaries.    He 
works  all  day  in  his  office,  but  there  are  too  many  people  who  must  be 
seen  and  listened  to,  who  use  up  much  time.     There  are  letters  to  write 
and  instructions  to  give,  so,  after  leaving  his  office  he  goes  home,  dines, 
and  an  hour  afterward  is  working,  reading  letters,  dictating  answers,  et 
cetera,  until  midnight.    In  the  morning,  before  he  starts  for  his  office,  he 
has  kept  another  secretary  busy  an  hour  or  two.     This  gospel  of  work 
aay  be  the  gospel  of  a  fanatic  or  of  a  Russell  Sage,  but  there  is  this  to 
be  said  in  extenuation,  that  Morton  is  not  paid  on  a  percentage  basis  nor 
by  piecework,  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  very  clear-headed    man  but  a 
very  strong  one,  physically,  who  has  always  been  a  human  dynamo.    To 
be  sure,  he  is  now  receiving  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  dol- 
lars per  working  day.     He  doubtless  earns  it.     Other  Presidents  of  life 
insurance  companies  receive  more.     They  may  be  abler.     They  will  not 
work  harder.     The  day's  routine  of  the  man  must  be  interesting.     How 
can  he  work  to  entitle  him  to  say  he  can     earn  more  than  fifty  clerks? 
What  can  he  do?    He  is  the  head  of  the  company;  he  is  the  foreman.    He 
gets  work  out  of  others.    He  obtains  results.     The  ability  to  do  this  is 
rare.    He  has  it. 

The  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  give  commands  to  his  subordinates 
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I  was  iiiipvessed.  His  voice  was  not  liarsh,  his  manner  not  unkindly 
yet  there  was  something  about  both  which  somehow  produced  an  effecl 
of  machinery  and  steel— precise,  clear-cut,  emotionless,  demanding  not 
only  obedience  but  promptness  and  intelligence  in  order  that  the  other 
cogwheels  might  not  cease  to  function.  It  looked  as  if  he  might  be  a  hard 
taskmaster,  a  master  whose  only  thought  was  that  a  particular  piece  of 
work  should  be  done  by  a  particular  man  in  a  particular  way.  But  this 
is  not  so,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Morton  is  far  too  intelligent  to  be 
unreasonable.  He  does  not  expect  his  men  to  work  as  hard  as  he  does, 
because  he  knows  few  of  them  can  even  if  they  would— they  haven't  the 
head  nor  the  physique  for  it.  But  he  does  expect  them  to  work  hard,  and, 
moreover,  he  expects  their  work  to  show  results.  He  insists  upon  it.  If 
the  results  don't  show,  the  man  must  make  room  for  one  w'hose  work 
will.  Efficiency  first,  last,  all  the  time.  Not  a  pleasant  thing  for  the  in- 
competents, but  that  only  means  that  incompetents  need  not  starve  if 
they  will  reduce  their  ideas  as  to  the  position  they  should  occupy. 

Morton,  of  course,  is  more  than  a  working-machine.  If  he  were  not, 
he  merely  would  be  a  freak.  As  chief  "business-getter"  for  the  Atchison 
he  had  to  help  the  rehabilitation  of  the  road,  to  inspire  confidence  among 
shippers  in  its  good  faith,  in  its  willingness  and  its  ability  to  keep  its 
promises.  To  make  the  public  realize  that  the  new  Atchison  was  not 
the  old,  he  had  to  be  a  business  politician,  a  railroad  diplomat,  I  should 
say  that  the  diplomacy  of  Paul  Morton  might  lack  the  finesse  of  certain 
Eastern  financiers,  but  that  it  is  more  refreshing,  more  direct,  and  accom- 
plishes its  object  probably  more  completely  and  certainly  more  quickly 
than  the  other  kind.  His  is  the  Western  attitude,  which  assumes  that 
the  majority  of  men  are  good.  He  can  be  a  good  fellow,  therefore,  be 
cause  he  is  normal  and  healthy  and  an  optimist,  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
His  diplomacy  in  business  is  that  of  the  Westerners,  to  wit:  "The  majority 
of  people  are  square.  I'm  square.  I'll  tell  the  truth"  bluntly  and  I'll  hear 
the  truth  bluntly.  If  we  agree,  very  well.  If  we  can't  agree  on  all  points. 
let  us  agree  on  as  many  as  we  can."  Such  men  have  no  time  to  waste 
in  si/arring  for  an  opening  nor  in  artistically  producing  erroneous  impres- 
sions. They  don't  do  business  in  a  subtle  way  nor  by  indirection,  because 
they  liave  so  much  to  do  before  they  die.  Men  have  fooled  Morton  time 
and  again.  No  man  has  ever  fooled  him  twice.  He  bears  this  in  mind 
nhen  he  is  "sizing  up"  strangers,  for  he  is  not  ashamed  if  one  fools  him 
once.  But  the  second  time  the  man  tries  he  might  better  have  tackled  a 
live  wire,  I  thought  onco  he  might  be  vindictive— he  was  so  utterly  with- 
out of  the  sentimentalism  that  even  Wall  street  men  sometimes  show.  7 
said:  "I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question.    If  I  knew  you  intimately,  I  should 
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not  have  to  ask  it.  But  there  is  no  use  in  asking  unless  you  answer  with 
absolute  frankness." 

"Ask  it,"  he  said,  very  quickly. 

"How  do  you  feel  toward  people  who  get  the  better  of  you?" 

"My  fault  for  letting  them.    Why  feel?" 

"If  a  man  should  say  something  mean  about  you?" 

"Look  here.  Success  is  like  the  sunshine— it  brings  the  rattlesnakes 
out.  They  can't  help  being  rattlesnakes,  can  they?  What's  the  use  of 
getting  angry?" 

"Revenge?" 

"Bosh!" 

I  also  asked  him,  some  time  afterward,  if  he  had  Ideals.  I  sought 
to  convey  by  my  manner  that  I  thought  all  men  should  have  Ideals  with  a 
capital  I.    He  answered,  "1  haven't  any." 

"I  didn't  mean  hobbies,"  I  explained  severely,  "but  Ideals.  You 
must  wish  to  do  {something." 

"Yes:  work." 

"Hang  it,  what  is  your  philosophy  of  life?" 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  Western  advice:  'So  live  your  life  each  day 
that  you  can  at  any  time  look  any  damn  man  in  the  eyes  and  tell  him  to 
go  to  hell'?    That's  my  philosophy  of  life." 

He  is  not  a  profane  man,  and  he  does  not  carry  a  chip  on  each 
shoulder.    He  will  assuredly  not  be  misunderstood. 

Such  in  brief  is  Paul  Morton— a  hustler,  blest  before  his  birth  in 
having  such  parents,  blest  in  being  born  a  Westerner,  blest  in  his  early 
marriage,  blest  in  being  a  grandfather  at  forty-six,  blest  in  his  love  of 
W'Ork  and  his  active  mind  and  his  robust  psysique  and  his  utter  fearless- 
ness. He  is  the  antithesis  of  morbidness.  He  is  eminently  practical, 
almost  a  entrance,  and  yet  he  reads  not  only  prose  but  verse.  He  loves 
his  family  and  his  affection  for  his  father  amounted  to  veneration.  He 
knows  men;  he  has  seen  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  'men,  good,  bad  and 
worse,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  and  to-day,  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  be  believes  that  men  treat  you  as  you  treat  them.  All  he  asks  is 
Avhat  he  always  is  willing  to  give— a  square  deal.  It  is  the  motto  of  the 
real  American— a  square  deal!  His  success  has  been  due  to  his  traits  and 
to  what  is  called  executive  ability.  He  is  beyond  all  question  a  great 
organizer.  You  don't  have  to  know  him  very  long  to  know  that.  It  is  a 
diflicult  thing  to  describe  executive  ability.  A  man  is  born  with  it,  as  a 
man  is  liorn  with  "personal  magnetism"  or  a  knack  for  rhyming.  He 
works  and  he  gets  w^ork  out  of  men,  not  by  kindness,  not  by  harshness, 
but  because  he  has  that  mysterious  power.     The  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
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a  nee  Society  may  need  a  great  insurance  expert  some    day  at  its  head. 
What  it  needs  to-day  is  a  man  like  Paul  Morton.    And  he  is  there. 

I  cannot  defend  Paul  Morton  in  the  matter  of  the  Atchison  rebates, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  cannot  accuse  him.  The  investigation  by 
the  Government  did  not  show  that  Morton  was  guilty.  Men  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  every  conceivable  subject,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  who  know  him  as  a  man  who  believes  Morton  was  "white- 
washed" by  his  orders.  If  Mr.  Morton  had  not  been  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  I  think  the  investigation  would  have  been  carried  on  along  pre- 
cisely the  same  lines  that  it  was.  He  began  his  career  as  a  railroad  man 
at  a  time  when  the  railroad  business  was  conducted  with  little  regard  for 
abstract  ethics,  when  rebates  and  other  bad  practices  were  deemed 
necessary  evils,  law  or  no  law.  Paul  Morton  was  chief  business-getter 
for  the  Atchison,  and  the  Atchison  needed  all  the  business  it  could  get 
and  more.  I  do  rot  know  whether  he  authorized  rebates  or  not,  or  if  ije 
closed  his  official  eyes  to  what  zealous  subordinates  did.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  son  of  J.  Sterling  Morton  does  not  lie,  that  he  does  not  fight  un- 
fairly, that  he  believes  in  a  square  deal,  that  he  has  worked  all  his  life 
very  hard  and  very  intelligently,  and  worked  on  a  salary— that  is  the  way 
he  is  still  working— and  that  when  I  say  "Paul  Morton— Westerner,'*  the 
man  who  knows  the  West  knows  all  that  is  good  and  that  is  bad  of  Paul 
Morton. 


Christie's. 


BY  MARY  SPENCER  WARREN  IN  CASSELS   MAGAZINE. 

Romantic,  indeed,  in  many  ways,  is  the  story  of  the  rise  and  g-rowth  of  the 
foremost  auction  business  in  the  world.  Though  no  longer  does  a  Christie 
preside  over  its  destinies,  yet  from  father  to  son,  four  generations  of  Christies 
managed  the  business.  The  description  of  the  sales,  attended  often  by  the 
aristocracy,  anecdotes  connected  with  certain  articles  and  the  fabulous  prices 
brought  by  various  lots  are  recorded  to  the  edification  of  the  reader. 

CHRISTIE'S  may  be  termed  a  national  institution,  and  it  Is 
known  throughout  the  universe  as  the  premier  auction  room  for 
the  sale  of  the  classical  products  of  all  centuries  and  nations. 
James  Christie,  the  founder  of  the  house,  was  born  at  Per1:h, 
and  as  a  lad  entrred  the  Royal  Navy,  serving  as  a  midshipman  until 
he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  Promotion  in  the  Senior  Service 
was  slow,  however,  and  young  Christie  was  ambitious  ;  so  he  presently 
threw  up  his  profession,  with  its  doubtful  reward  of  riches,  and  made 
his  way  to  London  to  try  his  fortune  in  commerce.  A  Mr,  Annesley 
had  already  established  himself  as  an  auctioneer  in  Covent  Garden 
and  to  him  the  former  midshipman  soon  became  engaged  as  an  assist- 
ant. Continuing  in  this  firm  for  some  years,  and  so  acquiring  a 
valuable  experience,  James  Christie  by-and-bye  started  for  himself  as 
a  book  auctioneer  in  Wardour  street.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Spring 
Gardens,  and  became  a  general  auctioneer  ,taking  into  partnership  with 
him  a  Mr,  Ansell. 

Ultimately  Christie  migrated  to  the  premises  in  Pall  Mall  which 
had  formerly  been  the  Royal  Academy,  standing  next  to  Schomber.e 
House— at  that  time  the  residence  of  Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  now 
the  town  house  of  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 

The  first  sale  in  the  Pall  Mall  rooms  took  place  in  December,  1766, 
about  four  years  subsequent  to  the  actual  foundation  of  the  house.  The 
art  of  advertisement  was,  of  course,  at  that  time  very  much  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  but  a  notice  of  a  coming  sale  by  Christie  may  be  found  duly 
set  forth  in  Lloyd's  Evening  Post  for  a  date  in  December,  1767.  James 
Christie,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  to  have  confined  himself  solely  Xo 
aiictionering,  for  in  1769  he  became  one  of  the  twenty  original  proprie- 
tors of  The  Morning  Chronicle,  and  in  1772  part  proprietor  of  The 
Morning  Post;  rather  a  remarkable  fact  when  it  is  remembered  how 
entirely  opposed  the  two  journals  were  to  each  other's  doctrines  and 
methods. 

Christie's  rooms  soon  became  famous,  and  works  of  art  of  every 
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description  were  there  consigned  to  the  hammer  in  the  midst  of  an  au- 
dience many  of  whom  were  of  tlie  highest  ranli.  The  method  occa- 
sionally employed  to  gather  a  desirable  assemblage  together  would  seem 
remarkable  at  the  present  time,  when  the  notice  of  a  forthcoming  sale 
of  art  treasures  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  crowd  the  rooms  with  possible 
buyers. 

James  Christie,  sen.,  took  the  greatest  pains  to  obtain  the  presence* 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  gave  evening  receptions,  open  only  to  those  of 
undoubted  position,  and  on  a  careful  scrutiny  of  cards  at  the  entrance 
And  private  view  day  was  a  fashionable  resort  where  everybody  of 
Importance  was  wont  to  repair  to  exchange  civilities  and  gossip,  quit-? 
as  much  or  more  than  to  see  or  purchase  the  catalogued  goods. 

And  this  was  not  all,  for  there  is  an  undoubted  record  of  how  on 
one  occasion,  when  a  more  than  usually  noteworthy  sale  of  pictures 
was  to  take  place,  Christie  personally  waited  upon  Lord  Chesterfield 
who,  although  retired  from  public  life,  was  yet  a  great  authority  on 
all  art  subjects,  to  details  of  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time.  That 
be  would  would  give  eclat  to  the  sale  by  his  attendance  was  the  peti- 
tion of  the  auctioneer,  to  which  the  great  man  graciously  responded  in 
the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  giving  permission  that  the  fact  should 
be  made  generally  known.  On  the  day  in  question  a  great  crowd  as- 
sembled at  the  rooms,  and  Lord  Chesterfield  duly  put  in  an  appearance, 
arriving  in  a  State  coach  drawn  by  six  horses,  with  several  liveried 
servants  in  attendance,  the  latter  clearing  the  way  for  his  Lordship 
and  standing  on  guard  round  a  space  specially  kept  clear,  wherein  wa? 
placed  a  raised  luxurious  seat. 

But  Christie  had  many  distinguished  patrons  and  friends,  among 
the  latter  being  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  Thomas  Gainsbor- 
ough—the last  named,  indeed,  painting  a  portrait  of  the  auctioneer 
which  became  henceforth  a  prized  family  possession.  A  pen  sketch 
of  James  Christie  shows  him  to  have  been  a  tall,  well-set-up  man  of  dis- 
tingiiished  appearance,  clad  in  knee  breeches,  low  shoes  and  buckles, 
blue  coat  and  ruffles,  wig,  and  horn  spectacles.  In  addition,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  possessing  much  persuasive  eloquence,  combined  with 
a  courtly  manner,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  ultimately  com 
manded  a  large  clientele. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1792  many  fugitives 
from  France,  Italy,  and  Holland  found  their  way  to  London,  and  being, 
on  account  of  their  hasty  flight,  much  embarrassed  for  ready  money, 
were  reduced  to  parting  with  pictures  and  curios,  and  in  many  cases 
even  their  jewels  and  family  plate       In  the  majority  of  instances  these 
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were  consigned  to  James  Christie  for  public  sale,  and  many  wealthy 
members  of  the  British  aristocracy  became  the  ultimate  possessors  of 
these  treasures. 

Christie  outlived  his  three  great  friends— Sir  Joshua  Reynold^J 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  David  Garrick.  Many  of  the  paintings  of 
the  two  former  were  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  Pall  Mall  rooms,  as 
A\ere  also  many  of  the  effects  of  the  last-named  of  the  trio;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  latter  occasion  Christie  publicly  alluded  to  the  great 
service  Garrick  had  rendered  him  on  an  occasion  when  he  had  been 
in  temporary  financial  difficulties.  Garrick,  indeed,  had  amassed  much 
wealth  by  his  literary  work,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  plays,  and  it 
is  reported  that  he  helped  his  auctioneer  friend  by  a  loan  of  £10,000— 
a  very  large  sum  in  those  days. 

Christie  died  at  the  Pall  Mall  premises  in  1803,  and  thenceforlli 
the  business  was  carried  on  by  James,  the  eldest  of  the  deceased's  five 
sons.  This  son,  who  was  born  in  1773,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
very  early  in  life  displayed  scientific  literary  ability  of  a  high  order. 
Some  time  subsequent  to  his  becoming  the  real  head  of  the  firm  he 
wrote  and  issued—some,  indeed,  only  for  private  circulation— severaJ 
learned  productions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  an  "Early  His^ 
tory  of  Greek  Sculpture,"  and  a  work  on  "Etruscan  Vases."  To  quote 
an  authority,  "James  Christie  the  second  raised  the  business  he  follow 
ed  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,"  and  it  is  everywhere  conceded  that 
his  taste  and  judgment  on  all  works  of  art  were  undisputed,  and  he  was 
referred  to  as  the  accredited  authority  of  the  period. 

Evidently  the  Pall  Mall  premises,  spacious,  as  they  were,  werr 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  ever-increasing  business, 
for  the  firm  seems  to  have  occasionally  hired  rooms  at  an  emporium 
and  exhibition  in  King  street,  the  scene  of  a  former  gambling  hell 
Here  various  side  sales  were  held  in  certain  of  the  apartments  whicl* 
were  habitually  let  out  for  various  purposes.  Finally,  after  a  fifty 
years*  occupancy  of  the  Pall  Mall  house,  the  lease  expired  and  th'> 
Crown  resumed  possession.  Mr.  Christie  negotiated  for  different 
premises,  but  finally  in  1823  took  the  entire  building  in  King  streat 
just  referred  to.  From  then  until  now  the  sales  by  auction  have  beeo 
carried  on  uninterruptedly  on  the  same  premises. 

James  Christie,  jun.,  died  in  1831,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
George  Henry,  who  had  with  him  in  partnership  two  sons  of  Mr.  Man- 
son,  the  famous  bookseller.  George  Henry  Christie  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  another  James  Christie, 
who  also   retired   in  1889.     Meanwhile    Mr.   Thomas   H.    Woods,   until 
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recently  head  of  the  house,  had  also  been  taken  into  partnership,  and 
ou  the  death  of  Mr.  Christie,  the  firm  was  further  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  W.  Agnew,  and  Mr.  L.  Hannen.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  there  is  now  no  member  of  the  founder's  family  in  the 
firm,  nor  has  there  been  since  the  one  last  named;  but  Christie's  it  al 
ways  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  for  it  is  the  name\  on  which  th'e 
great  reputation  of  the  house  was  built. 

In  189:5  the  premises,  which  had  been  practically  reconstructed  in 
the  interior,  owing  to  the  various  alterations  from  time  to  time,  wer» 
embellished  by  a  new  and  handsome  exterior,  the  entrance  now  beinc; 
by  a  magnificent  pillared  portico,  which  gives  on  to  a  spacious  hall  and 
a  very  wide,  imposing  staircase.  The  lofty  and  elegant  octagonal  prin- 
cipal sale  room  is  a  copy  of  one  built  in  the  Adelphi  by  Adam,  and  the 
rostrum  is  that  originally  used  in  the  Pall  Mall  house.  It  is  a  su- 
perbly carved  structure  of  great  value,  as  it  was  the  work  of  Chippen- 
dale. The  ivory  hammer  used  at  the  sales  is  also  the  original  one  of 
ancient  days,  and  is  prized  and  guarded  as  a  precious  heirloom.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  although  catalogues  can  now  be  had  for  the 
asking  as  at  ordinary  sales,  originally  Messrs.  Christie  charged  a  sum 
of  half  a  crown  for  them,  doubtless  as  an  additional  means  of  keeping 
out  undesirables. 

Viewing  the  rooms  when  no  sale  is  taking  place  one  might  imagine 
one's  self  present  at  an  exhibition  of  an  art  gallery  as  the  pictures 
for  sale  are  hung  in  artistic  order,  with  due  observance  to  correct  light, 
and  the  porcelain  and  other  valuables  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  hand 
some  show  cases.  The  rooms  are  open  all  the  year  round,  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  principal  shooting  season,  namely  from  early 
in  August  to  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  from  two  to  four  auction  sales  held 
per  week.  Saturday,  from  time  immemorial,  has  been  more  particu- 
larly reserved  for  paintings  and  drawings,  as  that,  of  course,  is  the 
day  when  members  of  the  Houses,  Stock  Exchange  men  and  merchant 
princes  have  the  best   opportunity  of   attending. 

All  sorts  of  things  pass  under  the  hammer,  comprisng  estates,  resi- 
dences, jewels,  plate,  pictures,  porcelain,  statuary,  and  curios;  and  it 
Is  curious  to  note— if  one  is  familiar  with  faces  of  leading  men— what 
a  representative  gathering  is  brought  together  when  any  special  ar- 
ticles are  being  offered.  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  the  Houses, 
judges  and  great  lawyers,  collectors  and  connoisseurs,  wealthy  city 
men,  society— represented  by  both  sexes— artists,  art  editors,  and  gen 
tlemen"   of  the  daily  press,  together  with  commission  agents  and    deal- 
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ers— many  people  who  are  really  iu  want  of  articles,  and  others   wlio 
are  drawn   thither  out   of  mere   curiosity. 

As  a  rule,  perfect  silence  is  preserved,  the  bidding  being  by  brief 
nod  or  holding  up  of  catalogue,  as  the  prices  advance  by  guineas  oi 
upwards;  but  occasionally  the  production  of  some  famous  picture  ov 
rare  art  curio  is  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  applause  when  the  lot  is  placed 
on  the  sale  easel  or  stand,  and  if  it  is  finally  knocked  down  for  a  verv 
exceptional  price,  a  perfect  roar  will  greet  the  fall  of  the  hammer.  Th3 
value  of  property  which  has  been  knocked  down  at  Christie's  year  by 
year  woild  almost  baffle  the  powers  of  calculation,  and  the  business  has 
ben  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  many  plac3s 
abroad. 

Christie's  priced  catalogues,  which  have  been  carefuly  preserved 
furnish  a  record  of  fabulous  prices  obtained  for  a  great  number  of  con 
gignments,  but  it  must  at  once  be  conceded  that  the  sum  paid  may  not, 
ana  does  not,  always  represent  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article  sold 
Very  much  must  be  allowed  for  the  continual  change  of  circumstances 
and  fashions.  For  instance,  porcelain  vases  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  or  more  would  fetch  perhaps  £20  the  pair  would  now  run  into  hun- 
dreds or  even  thousands,  and  paintings,  as  is  well  known,  are  liable  to 
great  alteration  in  value.  A  work  which  a  living  artist  may  sell  for 
anything  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds,  may  command  a  much 
higher  figure  after  his  death.  And  very  much  must  always  be  allowed 
for  associations.  If  a  celebrity  dies  and  his  effects  are  offered,  extrava- 
gant prices  are  often  paid  in  order  to  secure  possession,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  actual  worth.  In  short,  prices  always  deviate  in  accordance 
with  the  passing  mania  of  the  day,  although  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  are  always  now  sure  of  a  high  figure. 

Sometimes  the  competition  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  this  is  no  new 
feature  of  Christie's  sales.  In  1874,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Roths- 
child and  Lord  Dudley  each  deputed  an  agent  to  attend  a  sale  at  which 
a  pair  of  Sevres  china  vases  was  to  be  offered.  Each  of  the  million- 
aires was  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  porcelain,  and  it  would  seem  that 
they  did  not  put  any  limit  to  price,  for  the  two  agents  soon  left  the 
general  public  behind,  and  kept  outbidding  each  other  until  the  sum  of 
£6,000  was  reached,  when  the  vases  were  knocked  down  to  Lord 
Dudley.       The  intrinsic  worth  of  these  was  about    £600. 

Another  instance  is  quoted,  also  in  connection  with  one  of  the  Roths- 
childs, who,  wishing  to  purchase  a  certain  painting  about  to  be  put  up  lo 
auction,  sent  his  agent  to  secure  it,  but  the  work  was  knocked  down  for 
a  very  large  sum  to  a  rival  bidder.  When  the  agent  waited  upon  the 
principal  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  asked  if  he  had  brought  the 
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picture  safely  home,  but  told  his  patron  that  it  had  fetched  such  an  enor- 
mous price  that,  not  thinking  it  worth  the  money,  he  had  not  bought  it 
"Sir,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  price;  I  told 
you  to  buy  the  picture.  It  was  your  duty  to  buy  it,  even  if  you  and 
your  opponent  had  remained  bidding  for  it  until  Doomsday." 

The  sale  of  Gainsborough's  "Duchess  of  Devonshire"  in  1876  drew 
a  very  large  representative  audience  to  Christie's,  and  the  work  of  art 
was  put  up  amidst  much  suppressed  excitement,  many  of  those  present 
having  come  prepared  to  bid  to  quite  respectable  sums.  But  the  head  of 
the  house,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  brought  forward,  intimated  that  he 
had  an  Important  announcement  to  make;  then,  amidst  breathless  silenco. 
he  said  that  he  had  received  an  offer  of  £10,000,  this  magnificent  sum. 
in  fact,  having  been  wired  from  Paris  by  Lord  Dudley,  truly  a  remark- 
able starting  bid.  w^hen  the  auctioneer  asked  the  question,  "Any  advance 
on  this  offer  ?"  Mr.  Agnew  at  once  made  an  offer  of  10,000  guineas,  and 
the  picture  was  knocked  down  to  him.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
beautiful  painting  was  mysteriously  stolen  soon  afterwards  while  being 
exhibited  in  London,  and  was  only  recovered  after  a  considerable  lapse 
of  time  in  America. 

The  famous  Bernal  collection  was,  perhaps,  the  very  finest  brought 
under  the  hammer  at  Christie's;  not  altogether  because  it  was  so  large, 
but  for  the  reason  that  every  article  was  absolutely  perfect.  Ralph 
Bernal  was  for  many  years  Chairman  of  Committees  of  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  leisure  time  and  a  consideroble  sum  of  money  in  forming  the 
collection.  He  died  in  1854,  and  the  sale  of  his  treasures  took  plac? 
eighteen  months  afterwards,  and  lasted  several  days,  the  total  sum 
realized  being  nearly  £63,000. 

A  much  larger  collection,  also  sold  at  Christie's,  was  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  works  of  art,  cabinets,  crystals,  etc.,  chiefly  from  Ham- 
ilton Palace,  fetching  the  remarkable  sum  of  £397,562.  Amongst  famous 
relics  sold  at  these  rooms  may  be  mentioned  the  "Shakespeare  Cup,* 
which  was  thus  described  by  a  writer  of  the  period:  "The  much-famed 
cup,  carved  from  Shakespeare's  mulberry  tree,  lined  with  and  standing 
on  a  base  of  silver,  with  a  cover  surmounted  by  a  branch  of  mulberry 
leaves  and  fruit,  also  of  silver-gilt,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Garrick 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford-upon-Avon."  It  was  sold  early 
in  the  nineteentir  century  by  Mr.  Christie,  who  addressed  the  assembly, 
adjuring  them,  "by  the  united  names  of  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  to  offer 
biddings  worthy  of  the  occasion."  The  first  bid  was  100  guineas,  and  it 
was  knocked  down  ultimately  for  121  guineas  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Covent 
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Garden.  Another  important  sale  of  the  last  century  was  of  the  art 
treasures  belonging  to  Charles  Dickens,  these  being  removed  from  h's 
residence  near  Rochester  for  the  purpose.  Taking  at  random  the  total 
of  any  one  sale  one  may  find  that  a  collection  of  pictures  which  was  not 
quite  five  days  in  selling  realized  the  handsome  sum  of  £69,000  odd; 
while  a  porcelain  sale  which  covered  but  one  day  shows  the  remarkable 
total  of   £40,856. 

The  records  of  Christie's  have  in  them  much  of  real  romance,  for 
the  daily  press  has  frequently  recounted  the  finding  of  paintings,  pieces 
of  china,  or  antique  furniture  in  the  homes  of  people  who  are  not  at  all 
In  aflauent  circumstances,  or  in  the  shops  of  those  who  may  be  termed 
general  dealers.  A  connoisseur  may  be  casually  looking  round  these 
business  premises  and  discover  some  treasure,  which  he  secures  as 
advantageously  as  possible,  and  it  presently  finds  its  way  to  ChristieVs 
where  it  fetches  a  sum  which  would  have  meant  wealth  to  its  former 
owner. 

A  quite  recent  case  in  point  will  be  within  the  memory  of  many 
readers.  An  oil  painting  had  hung  for  many  years  in  the  little  hall  of 
a  small  dwelling,  with  very  little  notice  or  special  care  taken  of  it.  But 
there  was  a  case  of  illness  in  the  family,  and  the  visiting  doctor,  himself 
somewhat  of  a  judge,  was  irresistibly  attracted  to  the  painting  in  ques- 
tion. The  owners  did  not  at  all  think  that  it  was  valuable,  but  under 
the  doctor's  advice  they  consented  to  send  it  up  to  Christie's.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  who  received  it  from  a  relative  of  the  family  gave  a 
somewhat  cautious  opinion,  but  promised  to  include  it  in  the  next  picture 
sale.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  owners  of  the  work  were 
electrified  and  overjoyed  by  the  receipt  of  a  wire  from  Christie's  an- 
nouncing that  the  picture  had  fetched  9,000  guineas!  A  few  weeks  previ 
ously  a  ten-pound  note  would  have  been  glndlv  taken. 


Fortunes  in  Advertising. 

BY  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS  IN  SUCCESS. 

It  is  almost  as  good  as  a  romance  to  read  the  true  story  of  how  Gerhard 
Mennen,  the  poor  German  emigrant,  became  a  mighty  force  in  the  commercial 
world  through  the  force  of  advertising.  There  are  also  stories  of  how  Uneeda 
Biscuits  came  to  the  front,  besides  many  other  interesting  tales  of  success 
through  advertising. 

SOME  day  a  clever  artist,  wise  beyond  his  generation,  will  draw  A 
new  allegorical  conception  of  Success.  It  will  not  be  a 
scantily-clad  figure  of  a  woman  with  golden  hair  floating  in  space 
and  distributing  favors  from  a  clumsy-looking  cornucopia,  but 
a  grny-beaided  man  with  spectacles  and  a  bulging  forehead  scattering 
an  infinitude  of  microbes  shaped  something  like  dollar  marks.  This  will 
typify  tlie  inoculation  of  fortune  by  the  germ  theory,  and  will  be  scien- 
tiec,  ir  not  pretty. 

There  is  apparently  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  marvellous  re- 
sults achieved  by  some  men  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances.  In 
the  year  1871,  for  instance,  a  great  many  immigrants  reached  this  coun- 
try from  Europe.  Among  those  who  worked  their  way  across  the  ocean 
on  sailing  vessels  was  a  German  lad  of  fourteen,  who  was  promptly 
swallowed  in  tue  human  vortex  that  even  then  represented  the  metropolis 
of  the  coiuitrr.  The  manner  in  which  he  shed  the  habits  of  his  former 
home  and  Vegan  to  climb  the  gently  sloping  ladder  of  prosperity  offered 
him  by  America  need  not  be  described  in  detail. 

Six  years  after  his  arrival,  during  which  time  he  had  served  an 
a.iprentieesliip  to  a  druggist,  and  studied  the  profession  himself,  he 
<  ounted  his  little  hoard  of  savings,  and  found  that  he  had  just  enough 
to  buy  the  good- will  and  scanty  stock  of  an  obscure  drug  store  in  Newark. 
It  did  not  matter  to  the  young  man  that  no  one  had  been  able  to  make 
tl  e  store  lay.  He  cheerfully  took  the  risk,  and,  through  the  practice 
of  small  economies  and  a  clever  method  of  attracting  customers,  made 
his  venture  moderately  successful. 

At  that  time  there  were  several  drug  stores  in  Newark,  and  a  great 
many  s^cattered  throughout  the  country,  but  it  seems  that  the  scientific 
o'd  gentleman  with  his  microbes  found  only  one  bit  of  fallow  ground 
in  that  particular  field.  The  ground  was  so  fallow  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  the  people  in  and  about  Newark  began  to  obsei*ve  th? 
commercial  activities  of  a  certain  young  man  in  the  community.  It  was 
the  druggist  who  had  disproved  all  theories  by  making  a  poor  business 
pa\  . 
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In  compounding  his  drugs  it  seemed  that  the  chemist  in  question 
did  not  limit  bis  ^YO^k  to  the  mere  dispensing,  but  every  now  and  the\i 
did  a  little  experimenting.  He  tried  the  effect  of  one  preparation  and 
another,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  powder  that  seemed  to  offer 
mucli  better  results  for  certain  uses  than  the  unsatisfactory  chalk  pre- 
1  arations  then  employed.  He  did  not  tell  many  people  about  it  until  he 
had  secured  the  approval  of  expert  physicians  and  nurses.  Then  he 
be^an  to  sell  it  in  his  store  under  the  name  of  Mennen's  Borated  Talcum 
Powder. 

It  was  at  this  psychological  moment  that  the  microbe  began  to  exert 
Itself.  Other  chemists  had  invented  preparations  of  various  kinds,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  profession,  and  chemists  are  inventing  preparations 
all  o.er  the  country  to-day.  It  wasn't  so  much  the  invention  of  the 
borate;!  talcum  powder  by  Gerhard  Menneu  that  started  him  on  the 
broad  way  to  success  as  the  fact  that  he  realized  one  particular  and  ab- 
solute truth.    He  figured  it  out  this  way  :— 

"Success  has  three  component  parts.  One  is  the  article,  which  muse 
have  undoubted  merit;  the  second  is  opportunity,  and  the  third  can  !)e 
described  as  x.  Noav,  I  have  the  article,  and  I  think  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  it  is  necessary  to  define  x." 

He  glanced  from  behind  his  counter  at  a  woman  who  had  paused  in 
front  of  the  window.  She  looked  at  the  articles  exposed  for  sale,  walked 
on  a  few  steps,  then  hesitated,  and  finally  returned  to  the  window .  After 
a  moment  she  entered  the  store  and  bought  a  box  of  talcum  powder. 
Gerhard  Mennen  got  more  out  of  that  particular  sale  than  the  price  of 
the  box.    He  found  his  x. 

Exposing  the  boxes  of  powder  in  the  window  was  advertising  in  its 
primitive  form;  exposing  more  boxes  in  more  windows  was  increasiog 
the  advertising;  and,  finally,  exposing  the  name  with  the  portrait  of  the 
maker  in  a  multitude  of  magazines  and  other  mediums  meant  a  degree 
of  advertising  that  brought  a  fortune  to  the  little  German  boy  who  had 
worked  his  way  to  America  not  many  years  before.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world  that  Gerhard  Mennen's  success  was  due 
to  the  persistent  advertising  of  a  meritorious  article.  Advertising  alone 
did  not  do  it,  nor  was  success  due  entirely  to  the  merit  of  the  article. 
Eoth  were  necessary. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  Gerhard  Mennen's  widow  was  of- 
fered a  million  dollars  for  the  business  not  long  ago  by  a  Boston  syndi- 
cate. Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  first  output  was  placed  on  sale,  its 
valuation  could  not  have  exceeded  one-hundredth  of  that  amount.  It 
AYOiild  not  be  worth  much  more  to-day  if  Mennen's  shrewdness  and  far- 
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sightedness  had  not  caused  him  to  convert  every  spare  dollar  of  profit 
into  printer's  ink. 

Mennen  was  what  might  be  called  an  ideal  advertiser.  He  had  ideas 
of  his  own,  and  they  were  valuable,  but  he  knew  his  limitations  in  that 
line,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  enlist  the  services  of  others,  trained  experts 
in  the  advertising  profession,  who  were  able  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent the  possibilities  of  his  products.  When  the  talcum  powder  was 
first  exploited  in  ink  a  photograph  of  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  was  used  m 
the  advertisements,  but  it  was  soon  pointed  out  to  the  manufacturer  that 
a  better  trade-mark  could  be  made  of  his  own  portrait.  He  followed  the 
suggestion  purely  as  a  business  proposition,  and  to-day  his  features  are 
almost  as  well  and  widely  known  as  are  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Meunen's  principal  virtue  as  an  advertiser  was  his  absolute  fear- 
lessness. He  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  his  appropriation  each  year, 
and,  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  a  new  shingle  on  his  factory  roof  or  a 
new  advertisement  in  a  proved  medium,  the  advertisement  always  won. 
The  roof  could  wait,  but  the  public's  education  in  the  matter  of  talcum 
powder  could  not.  His  success  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  it 
cannot  be  said  that  his  line  of  advertising  struck  the  popular  fancy  and 
was  given  free  publicity  like  "Spotless  Town,"  "Sunny  Jim,"  or  the  "Gold 
Dust  Twins." 

The  last,  for  instance,  has  been  used  broadcast  over  the  country  ;n 
political  campaigns.  There  is  something  quaint  and  peculiarly  attractive 
in  the  two  little  darkies,  and  the  story  of  their  creation  is  another  story 
of  success  from  clever  advertising. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  the  article  called  "Gold  Dust,"  a 
washing  powder,  was  on  the  market  some  time  before  the  twins  got 
hold  of  it.  The  earlier  pictorial  advertisements  of  this  product  showed  m. 
woman  struggling  under  a  load  of  washing  apparatus.  The  twins  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  as  volunteer  assistants  to  the  woman.  Then  came 
the  inspiration  to  let  them  do  all  the  work  themselves,  and  forthwith 
the  woman  vanished,  making  way  for  an  advertising  trade-mark  that 
has  reached  a  valuation  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Quaker  Oats  furnishes  a  similar  instance  of  an  advertising  hit  made 
long  after  the  first  sale  of  a  product.  The  producers  of  Quaker  Oats  have 
been  extensive  advertisers  for  years,  but  it  was  not  until  October,  1902, 
that  they  hit  the  popular  fancy  with  their  six- word  line,  "The  Smile  Thai 
Won't  Come  Off."  Here  is  an  all-illuminating  phrase  which  demon- 
strates the  value  of  a  "catch-line."  The  big  Quaker,  with  his  sombre 
yet  kindly  face,  had  done  his  work.     He  had  helped  to  make  a  place  for 
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the  'graiidfather  of  breakfast  foods,"  but  it  was  finally  realized  that  iio 
had  served  bis  purpose,  and  that  something  additional  was  needed.  In 
casting  about  for  a  new  device  particular  stress  was  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  humor.  Advertisements  of  foods  must  be  light  of  touch  and 
pleasing  in  fancy.  The  idea  of  utilizing  a  series  of  faces,  each  wearing 
a  smile  inspired  by  the  toothsomeness  of  Quaker  Oats,  was  suggested 
and  immediately  adopted.  Its  success  was  assured  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  firm  manufacturing  the  food  has  reaped  a  harvest  of  dollars 
from  lis  continuous  advertising. 

In  telling  these  little  stories  of  how  fortunes  are  made  by  advertis- 
ing I  have  endeavored  to  prove  one  important  fact,  which  is  that  a  a 
article  mvst  be  equal  in  value  to  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  if  success 
is  attained.  In  securing  the  material  for  this  series  I  did  not  find  one 
single  instance  of  prosperity  made  on  a  basis  of  bluff.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  product  advertised  was  of  more 
intrinsic  value  than  Avould  have  been  possible  without  advertising.  It 
seems  as  if  the  different  manufacturers  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
"make  good"  when  they  proclaimed  the  merit  of  their  products  to  the 
world. 

This  fact  inspires  a  word  on  the  evils  and  unfairness  of  substitution, 
a  subject  intimately  connected  with  advertising.  Substitution,  in  this 
case,  means  the  offering  of  an  article  "just  as  good"  by  a  merchant  for 
one  aslvcd  for  by  the  customer. 

Not  only  are  there  manufacturers  who  do  not  advertise,  but  there 
are  also  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  utilize  the  advertising  of  their  com- 
petitors as  much  as  possible.  Every  successful  article,  made  successful 
by  merit  and  advertising,  has  been  imitated.  If  "imitation  is  the  sincer- 
est  flattery, '  as  we  are  told,  the  fact  remains  that  the  firm  imitated  in 
business  does  not  appreciate  the  flattery,  and,  moreover,  the  public  at 
large  is  not  at  all  benefited.    Proof  confronts  you  on  every  hand. 

Take  the  soda  cracker,  for  instance.  Dealers  can  be  found  to  this 
c^ay  who  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  you  a  soda  cracker  from  a  barrel  when 
you  ask  for  "Uneeda  Biscuit." 

"It  costs  less,  and  is  just  as  good,"  they  tell  you.  Then  they  add 
that  sijeeious  and  well-worn  argument,  "The  makers  of  this  soda  biscuit 
do  not  advertise;  they  put  that  money  into  the  goods." 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy. 

The  National  Biscuit  Company,  manufacturing  the  Uneeda  Biscuit 
and  macy  other  similar  products,  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  adver- 
tising during  its  few  years  of  existence.     How  it  began  to  manufacture 
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ai  d  ;o  advertise  offers  an  object  lesson    to  those  who  believe  such  an  ar- 
gument as  that  mentioned  above. 

One  summer  day,  six  years  ago,  an  advertising  agent  made  a  little 
journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  with  the  intention  of  inducing  an 
organization  known  as  the  National  Biscuit  Company  to  adopt  a  system- 
a  ic  plan  of  advertising,  which  the  company  had  failed  to  do  until  that 
time.  The  agent  found  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  company  willing  to 
listen. 

'•The  proper  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  great  business  is  to 
make  a  good  article  and  advertise  it  so  widely  that  the  consumer  will  de- 
mand it  of  the  dealer,"  said  the  agent. 

'  That  is  true,"  agreed  the  manufacturer,  "but  there  must  be  some- 
thing else  with  it.  We  must  have,  if  we  are  going  to  manufacture  a 
soda  biscuit,  for  instance,  the  best  soda  biscuit  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  even  that  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  put  up  in  a  new  kind  of  pack- 
age—ore tliat  will  keep  it  as  good  as  we  send  it  out." 

This  detei-mination  meant  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  but  the  men  forming  the  company  went  to  work  and  per- 
severed until  they  had  perfected  the  biscuit  and  also  discovered  a  new 
method  of  packing  that  offered  the  results  for  which  they  were  looking. 
The  question  of  a  satisfactory  name  for  the  new  product  was  not  so 
easily  settled.  Some  word,  or  happy  combination  of  words,  was  needed. 
The  advertising  agent  suggested  a  number,  and  the  manufacturer  sug- 
gested several,  and  finally,  by  the  process  of  elimination,  the  word 
'*Uneeda,"  which  happened  to  be  among  those  mentioned  by  the  agent, 
was  selected. 

And  now,  equipped  with  the  proper  article,  a  satisfactory  method  of 
packing,  and  a  catchy  title,  an  advertising  campaign  was  inaugurated. 
The  r^  suit  of  that  campaign  is  well  known  to  you.  The  word  "Uneeda" 
stares  at  you  from  the  pages  of  the  leading  magazines,  from(  the  bill- 
boards of  all  the  principal  cities,  and  from  the  columns  of  the  daily  press. 
Go  where  you  will,  or  at  any  time,  you  cannot  escape  the  suggestion  that 
you  need  a  biscuit.  In  the  case  of  the  Uneeda  Biscuit,  substitution  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  advertised  article  is  far  better  than 
thnt  which  is  sometimes  offered  in  its  place.  But  substitution,  neverthe- 
less, is  an  unfair  and  entirely  unsatisfactory  proposition  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  study  of  the  art  of  advertising— for  it  is  an  art— leads  one  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  I  have  shown  that  it 
has  increased  the  intrinsic  value  of  innumerable  products  necessary  for 
our  welfare,  and  that  it  has  cheapened  the  cost  to  the  consumer.    It  also 
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has  materially  assisted  in  the  broadening  and  upbuilding  of  the  modern 
newspaper,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the  twentieth  century 
magazine  of  low  price  and  wide  circulation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  average  magazine  could  not  be  pub- 
lished if  its  income  was  limited  to  the  money  received  from  sales.  Prob- 
ably not  one  in  twenty  receives  enough  from  subscriptions  and  news- 
stand sales  to  pay  for  much  more  than  the  white  paper  it  uses.  The 
average  ten-cent  publication  sells  to  the  trade  at  less  than  six  cents  a 
copy;  the  majority  of  the  popular  ten-cent  monthlies  cost  more  than  tea 
cents  a  copy  to  manufacture  and  circulate.  The  difference,  added  to  the 
profit  mauG  by  the  publisher,  comes  from  the  advertiser.  The  argument 
is  plain  :  if  manufacturers  and  merchants  did  not  advertise,  the  enlight- 
ening influence  of  the  modern  magazine,  and  a  multitude  of  products 
necessary  to  the  well-being  and  the  comfort  of  the  modern  consumer, 
would  not  be  possible,  and  the  upbuilding  of  fortunes  in  trade  would 
be  the  rare  exception  instead  of  almost  the  rule. 

If  space  were  given  me  in  these  columns  to  compile  a  list  of  the 
important  concerns  owing  their  wealth  and  prosperity  to  advertising  it 
would  require  many  pages  of  the  publication.  Thus  far  I  have  men- 
tioned the  following  :  The  New  Idea  Pattern  Company,  the  Star  Safety 
Razor,  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Sapolio,  Mellin's  Food,  the 
Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Mennen's  Talcum 
Powder,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  Quaker 
Oats,  Sunny  Jim,  the  Regal  Shoe,  and  the  Heinz  Pickle  Company,  simply 
as  a  few  shining  examples  of  the  great  value  of  advertising. 

The  combined  capitalization  of  the  companies  concerned  can  be 
reckoned  at  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  one  of  them  would  have  succeeded  beyond  the  value  of  a  local 
trade  if  it  had  not  been  for  persistent  and  clever  advertising.  Yet  these 
fourteen  concerns  represent  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fortunes  won 
by  the  free  use  of  printer's  ink. 

There  have  been  failures  in  advertising.  Success  does  not,  perch 
upon  the  banners  of  every  man  who  attempts  to  win  prosperity  through 
the  aid  of  the  public  prints.  A  valueless  product  can  not  be  forced  upon 
the  consumer,  nor  is  it  possible  to  achieve  satisfactory  results  through  a 
haphazard  and  badly  directed  campaign  of  advertising.  I  quote  the 
words  of  Earnest  E.  Calkins  and  Ralph  Holden,  well-known  advertising 
men  :— 

"Advertising  is  a  force  whereby  a  keen-eyed  man,  controlling  a 
desirable  output  from  a  great  factory,  secures  for  it  the  widest  possible 
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market  by  utilizing  eveiy  form  of  publicity  and  every  method  of  making 
an  impression  upon  the  public;  who  watches  its  sales  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  publicity  on  the  other;  who,  like  an  intelligent  broker,  keeps  a 
constant  and  thoughtful  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  market,  knows  exactly 
what  his  advertising  is  accomplishing  and  what  it  is  failing  to  accom- 
plish, knows  where  to  strengthen  it  and  where  to  weaken  it,  and  who, 
considering  the  entire  country  as  a  whole,  adapts  his  advertising  to  each 
locality,  pushes  his  products  where  such  products  may  be  sold,  and 
leaves  uncultivated  the  places  where  no  possible  market  may  be  made. 
He  knows  something  of  salesmanship,  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
a  great  deal  of  human  nature,  and  the  best  method  of  appealing  to  it. 
"Such  a  man,  realizing  that  there  are  in  this  country  so  many 
mouths  to  be  fed,  so  many  hands  and  faces  to  be  washed,  so,  many 
bodies  to  be  clothed,  so  many  feet  to  be  shod,  makes  a  breakfast  food,  a 
soap,  a  brand  of  clothing,  or  a  shoe,  and  he  launches  out  boldly,  feelin;? 
that  his  particular  article  is  the  best,  and  remembering  that  just  as  long 
as  people  continue  to  be  born  and  grow  up  there  will  be  more  mouths, 
more  hands,  more  feet,  more  bodies,  and  more  faces;  and,  until  the  sua- 
of  human  wants  be  changed,  there  will  be  the  same  steady  demands  and 
needs.  He  then  proceeds  to  find  means  for  making  his  article  in  every 
home  and  in  every  mind  a  synonym  for  something  that  will  supply  these 
wants,  which  indicates  that  he  realizes,  to  its  fullest  extent  what  a 
mighty  engine  is  advertising." 


George  Westinghouse,  Genius. 

BY  A   BUSINESS  ASSOCIATE  IN  AMERICAN   INDUSTRIES. 

An  excellent  pen-sketch  of  the  inventor  of  the  air-brake,  showing  how  he 
unites  the  genius  of  the  inventor  with  the  executive  ability  of  the  promoter  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  manufacturer.  The  many  interests  of  the  head  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Company  are  set  forth  in  a  readable  manner. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  the  industrial  world 
to-day  is  Mr.  George  Westinghouse.  In  this  age  of  wonderful 
acliievement  hi&  name  stands  in  the  first  rank  in  at  least  three 
great  fields,  as  an  inventor,  as  an  organizer  and  active  man- 
ager of  great  industrial  enterprises,  and  as  a  financier.  Mr.  Westing- 
house possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  that  have  char- 
acterized the  great  military  commanders  in  the  world's  history,  and  he 
has  carried  into  the  realms  of  invention  and  manufacture  the  same 
masterful  spirit  that  has  won  the  great  battles  of  the  world.  He  may 
indeed  be  called  a  general  in  the  industrial  world,  for  he  is  to-day  the 
aclive  head  of  an  army  of  mechanics  numbering  almost  thirty  thousand. 
He  personally  directs  the  affairs  of  at  least  twenty-three  manufacturing 
institutions  located  in  six  different  countries.  He  is  assisted  by  scores 
of  able  lieutenants  in  every  factory,  but  his  is  the  master  hand  that  con- 
trols one  of  the  greatest  chains  of  industries  that  the  world  has  known. 

Power  is  the  word  that  describes  both  the  man  and  his  work.  The 
man  Is  a  power  in  physique,  in  thought,  in  action.  The  work,  too,  centres 
chiefly  about  power— its  generation,  its  application  and  its  control. 

Few  men  have  been  more  active  than  Mr.  Westinghouse,  and  still 
fewer  have  had  the  foresight  and  courage  that  have  characterized  his 
activities.  He  saw  the  need  for  an  improved  brake  for  railroads  and 
Invented  one.  Then  he  organized  a  company  and  began  its  manufacture. 
On  account  of  its  universal  use  the  air  brake  is  perhaps  better  know?i 
than  any  of  Mr.  Westinghouse's  other  inventions.  It  revolutionized  rail- 
roading and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  to  the  safety, 
comfort  and  speed  of  travel.  His  railroad  experience  taught  him  that 
further  development  was  needed  in  signalling,  so  he  organized  Thp 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 

He  early  recognized  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  electricity  and 
began  making  experiments.  Then  he  formed  a  company  for  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  apparatus.  The  direct  current  system  of  generating 
electricity  had  too  many  limitations,  and  his  keen  foresight  saw  the 
possibilities  for  a  much  broader  field  in  the  alternating  current  system; 
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so  in  the  face  of  many  adverse  conditions  and  despite  the  protests  of 
Ills  A\armest  friends  he  undertook  its  development.  The  wide  application 
of  the  alternative  current  system  to-day  and  the  many  achievements 
that  it  has  made  possible  attest  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  Though 
but  nineteen  years  old,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  institutions  in  the  world. 
The  floors  of  the  main  factory  alone  would  cover  a  good-sized  farm. 

Natural  gas  was  discovered  in  the  Pittsburg  district.  Mr.  Westing- 
house  foresa:w  its  commercial  possibilities  and  organized  a  company  for 
its  development.  Then  he  besran  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  steam 
engiiifs.  (ias  meters  were  needed,  and  he  formed  a  company  and  began 
thtir  nmuufacture.  He  found  improvements  could  be  made  in  water 
inett  rs,  so  he  entered  upon  their  manufacture  as  well 

The  Parson  steam  turbine  was  attracting  attention  in  England,  so  he 
went  over  and  secured  the  rights  for  its  introduction  into  America. 
Europe  needed  electrical  and  braking  apparatus,  so  he  organized  com- 
panies in  France,  England,  Russia  and  Germany.  The  factory  of  the 
British  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Man- 
chester, ]':ngland,  is  almost  as  large  as  the  one  in  East  Pittsburg.  Can- 
nda  began  to  show  signs  of  increasing  activity,  and  a  company  way 
organized  and  a  large  plant  built  upon  Canadian  soil.  Dr.  Nernst.  the 
German  scientist,  had  invented  a  new  light.  Mr.  Westinghouse  saw  its 
possibilities  and  began  its  development  in  America,  Then  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper  Hewitt  brought  out  a  mercury  vapor  lamp  and  Mr.  Westinghouse 
formed  a  company  for  its  development. 

The  story  of  the  Westinghouse  air  brake  is  one  of  the  great  stories 
of  American  a(  hievement.  A  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Westinghouse 
has  written  that  his  first  invention  was  a  successful  railroad  frog,  and 
tliat  it  was  while  exploiting  this  and  studying  railroad  problems  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  car  brakes.  His  first  idea  was  of  a  steam  brake, 
but  lis  knowledge  as  an  engineer  showed  him  that  condensation  would 
malve  this  a  failure.  It  was  the  successful  transmission  of  power  -by 
compressed  air  at  the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel,  then  under  construction,  that 
gave  him  the  germ  of  his  air-brake  idea.  The  first  air  brake  was  crude, 
though  wonderfully  effective  compared  with  anything  that  had  gone 
before.  Later  he  perfected  it  by  the  invention  of  the  triple  valve  and  of 
the  setting  of  the  brakes  by  releasing  the  pressure  in  the  train-pipe,  so 
that,  as  now  used,  the  brakes  throughout  a  train  act  simultaneously. 

The  invention  and  perfection  of  the  air  brake  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment for  human  progress  and  in  itself  would  have  stamped  Mr.  West- 
it' gho.se  as  one  of  the  men  of  the  age.     This  man  differed  from  many 
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111  en  of  great  inventive  genius  in  having  an  executive  and  financial 
ability  equally  great.  Others,  most  men  perhaps,  would  have  failed  to 
secure  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  new  air  brake,  or  would  have 
been  obliged  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  work  gathered  by  shrewder  business 
men.  Mr.  Westinghouse  having  made  his  invention,  made  his  fight  for 
his  invention,  and  it  was  superbly  successful,  although  it  was  made 
n  gainst  bitter  opposition  on  the  one  hand  'and  cold  indifference  on  the 
other. 

The  history  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company  is  of  the  same 
order,  and  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  its  founder  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  electrical  field  Mr.  Westinghouse,  although  one  of  the  first 
explorers,  has  been  from  the  first  less  an  inventor  and  more  of  a  business 
man,  able  to  see  the  value  of  the  inventions  of  others.  He  purchased  the 
United  states  rights  to  the  Gaulard  and  Gibbs  alternating  current  patents 
and  Immediately  became  the  father  of  alternating  current  machinery.  It 
has  leen  said  that  electricity  must  have  remained  forever  a  compara- 
tively iiieftioient  and  impracticable  agency  except  for  the  use  of  the 
alternating  current.  And  yet  there  was  an  even  fiercer  fight  against  the 
adoption  of  his  alternating  current  machinery  than  there  had  beea 
against  his  air  brake.  In  this  case  there  were  important  financial  inter- 
ests against  him,  and  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  the  inertia  of  indifference 
and  ignorance.  He  had  to  fight  the  makers  of  direct  current  apparatus. 
One  story _is  that  the  opposition  to  the  Westinghouse  machinery  was  so 
keen  that  the  New  York  electrocution  apparatus,  the  first  adopted,  was 
equipped  with  a  Westinghouse  dynamo  at  the  instance  of  his  enemies,  the 
idea  being  that  this  would  be  convincing  proof  of  the  deadly  na,ture  of 
the  alternating  current. 

It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  development  of  electrical  machinery  that 
Mr.  Westinghouse  and  Mr.  Nikola  Tesla  came  in  conact.  The  alternating 
ci  rrent  needed  a  practical  and  simple  motor  to  make  it  commercially 
f«^asible  in  a  large  way.  Mr.  Tesla  had  the  idea,  far  from  perfect  at  first, 
;ind  he  convinced  Mr.  Westinghouse,  who  became  his  friend  and  financial 
backer.  There  was  a  long  period  of  waiting  and  of  expensive  experi- 
menting, but  the  business  genius  was  so  much  an  inventive  genius  him- 
self, and  perhaps  also  so  much  a  genius  in  the  knowledge  of  men,  that 
he  did  not  lose  faith.  Finally  the  motor  was  perfected  and  all  the  world 
knows  the  result— a  machine  that  is  used  all  over  the  world  in  plants  run 
by  electricity,  a  machine  which  has  been  described  as  being  "as  simple 
as  a  grindstone,  of  the  highest  eflSciency,  and  almost  fool  proof." 

No  other  business  in  the  world,  probably,  has  grown  so  rapidly  as 
this   AVestiughouse  Electric   &  Manufacturing   Company  at  East   Pitts- 
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burg.  The  present  works  of  the  company  were  built  only  ten  years  ago. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  main  buildings  750  feet  long,  one  230  feet 
wide  and  the  other  100.  Nearly  everyone  in  the  business  world  who 
came  in  contact  with  Mr.  Westinghouse  then  believed  that  these  build- 
ings were  vastly  larger  than  there  would  ever  be  any  use  for.  Since 
that  time  more  and  more  buildings  have  been  added.  In  1899  there  was 
an  extension  at  one  end;  in  1900  at  the  other;  in  1901  the  space  between 
the  two  was  utilized  for  another  building  1,200  feet  long.  Then  finally 
began  the  duplication  of  the  entire  plant. 

To  direct  the  aflEairs  of  all  the  twenty-three  Westinghouse  companies 
scattered  throughout  the  world  requires  a  man  of  great  force  and  activ- 
ity. Mr.  Westinghouse  is  all  activity  and  he  makes  his  activity  count- 
He  is  not  only  active  as  the  head  of  these  different  companies,  but  he  Is 
active  in  mechanical  research  as  well,  and  the  working  out  of  the  ideals 
that  find  their  inception  in  his  brain  keeps  no  small  force  of  engineefs 
busy. 

The  solid  foundation  upon  which  this  general  of  industry  has  estab- 
lished his  many  institutions,  and  the  upright  and  straightforward  busi- 
ness policy  that  has  characterized  all  his  undertakings,  have  won  for  him 
the  respect  of  the  business  world.  The  generous  spirit  which  he  has 
always  manifested  towards  iTis  associates  and  employees,  and  the  high 
consideration  which  he  has  always  shown  for  their  welfare,  have  won 
from  him  a  degree  of  esteem  that  a  king  might  envy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Westinghouse's  great  genius,  fore- 
sight, activity  and  ability  to  overcome  obstacles  have  been  the  means  of 
producing  for  him  great  wealth,  but  there  are  few  to  whom  wealth  In 
the  abstract  means  less  than  (it  does  to  him.  To  him  it  is  but  the 
medium  that  permits  the  unbounded  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  the  loss 
of  it  would  concern  him  only  in  that  it  would  limit  the  possibilities  for 
his  genius  to  expand  and  develop.  Mr.  Westinghouse  is  not  a  man  who 
could  turn  his  holdings  into  cash  and  rest  upon  his  laurels.  He  has 
always  been  active  and  his  nature  will  permit  nothing  but  activity.  That 
which  he  has  already  accomplished  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the 
notable  men  of  the  age,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  the  world;  and 
greater  things  than  he  has  yet  accomplished  may  still  be  expected  from 
f 0  masterful  a  mind  as  his,  for  he  is  only  fifty-nine  years  old,  young  for 
the  man  of  achievement. 


James  R.  Keene  Reads  the  Future. 

BY   WILLIAM  GRIFFITH   IN   NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUNDAY  MAGAZINE. 

The  great  financier  discusses  with  the  interviewer  the  results  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  the  position  of  the  trusts  and  the  speculative  system.  His  advice 
to  all  and  sundry  is  to  steer  clear  of  stocks,  save  for  investment  purposes.  The 
interesting  personality  of  the  horseman-financier  is  cleverly  painted  in  the 
concluding  paragraphs. 

PROSPERITY  is  reasonably  sure  to  remain  ever  with  us  for  some 
time  to  come,  if  the  prophetic  vision  of  James  R.  Keene  be  a 
reliable  touchstone.  Gently  but  firmly  crossing  lances  with  no 
less  a  champion  than  he  of  Standard  Oil,  the  Ivanhoe  of  the 
Street,  as  the  eminent  market  master  is  admitted  to  be,  sees  no  reason 
to  believe  with  John  D.  Rockefeller  that,  the  tide  being  now  at  the  flow, 
there  is  liable  to  be  a  sweeping  ebb  within  the  next  two  or  three  years— 
unless  the  country  be  stricE^en  with  agricultural  paralysis,  Avhich  he 
diems  improbable. 

It  was  in  his  apartments  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  that  the  veteran 
linancier,  victor  in  many  historic  campaigns,  and  victim  of  some,  voiced 
his  opinions  of  the  industrial  and  financial  situation,  and  incidentally 
analyzed  the  trust  question  with  a  keenness  compatible  with  his  name. 

His  outspoken  candor  iti  discussing  the  vital  financial  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  day  is  of  added  interest  as  contrasted  with  his  habitual 
reticence.  For,  in  the  phrasing  of  the  President,  it  is,  and  has  always 
been,  with  deeds  rather  than  words  that  James  R.  Keene  is  most  deeply 
concerned.  His  attitude  toward  what  he  terms  the  garrulous  axe-grind- 
iug  actors  and  critics  of  finance  is  one  of  passing  impatience. 

Twenty-eight  years  in  metropolitan  finance  have  left  Mr.  Keene 
grayer  of  hair  and  with  a  frostier  beard  than  when  he  returijed  as  an 
Argonaut  from  California  in  1877  to  challenge  such  lions  as  Jay  Gould, 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Sam  Ward  in  their  dens.  Physi- 
cally wiry,  tending  to  slenderness,  and  of  medium  height,  there  remains 
of  him  the  same  impression  as  a  thoroughbred,  tense,  virile,  and  of  in- 
domitable stamina,  often  conveys.  He  wore  a  neat-fitting  cutaway  coat, 
trousers  of  a  modest  pattern,  and  no  flare  or  twinkle  of  jewelery.  Even 
a  slender  ^vatch  chain  was  three-quarters  in  eclipse.  Only  once  or  twice 
was  his  even-tempered  voice  raised  above  a  conversational  tone,  and 
then,  wishing  to  emphasize  a  word,  or  italicizing  a  point,  his  words  came 
in  sharp,  crackling  volleys,  and  the  steel-gray  eyes  were  fired  with  burn- 
ing intensity. 

"Never  in  my  recollection,"  he  began,  "have  the  prospects  been  more 
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flattering  for  the  country  at  large  than  they  are  to-day.  And,  while  the 
pros^  erity  of  the  American  farmer  is  the  corolla  of  the  situation,  there 
are  many  flourishing  petals,  among  which  might  be  mentioned  the  re- 
establishment  of  peaceful  relations  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  our 
tremendous  industrial  activity." 

1  "What  effect,  approximately,  will  the  restoration  of  peace  have  on 
this  country,  in  a  financial  sense?"  was  ventured. 

"Well,  it  seems  very  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
which  both  Japan  and  Russia  will  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  in  order 
to  revive  tlelr  semi-paralyzed  industries  will  come  from  us.  To-day 
Japan  has  some  $50,000,000  on  deposit  here— money  subscribed  to  her 
last  loan,  and  which  she  has  not  yet  touched— and  that  will  soon  be 
taken  out  of  tbe  country.  But  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  the  Japanese 
Empire  will  nead  for  her  rehabilitation.  And  Russia  is  no  better  off 
financially,  indeed,  not  as  well  off,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  is  generally 
credited.  In  view  of  the  immense  volume  of  money  both  countries  wiH 
find  it  necessary  to  borrow,  and  in  view  of  our  ability  to  lend  it,  it  is 
certain  that  within  a  very  short  time  many  millions  of  money  will  find 
their  way  out  of  this  country  to  Japan  and  Russia.  As  a  slight  indica- 
tion of  the  Russian  attitude  toward  us,"  continued  Mr.  Keene,  "there  was 
the  remoTal  yesterday  of  her  tariff  differential  against  our  steel  products 
and  machinery.  While  that  is  only  an  incident,  it  indicates  very  clearly . 
that  Ivussia  realizes  our  value  to  her  in  a  financial  way,  and  M.  Witte, 
while  here,  doubtless  received  assurances  of  financial  support  in  return 
for  this  concession. 

•'Of  course,"  was  quickly  added,  "we  must  not  forget  that  certain 
industrial  benefits  have  accrued  to  us  directly  through  the  war  now  so 
happily  ended.  Both  countries  have  for  the  past  eighteen  months  suf- 
fered a  temporary  industrial  paralysis,  and  we  have  benefited  thereby. 
Japan  has  throughout  the  campaign  practically  fed  her  immense  armies 
with  American  products,  other  than  rice  and  a  few  staples  of  Japanese 
growth.    And,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Russia." 

"When  you  mention  wars  and  trusts  in  the  same  breath  as  being 
deplorable,  do  you  offer  a  criticism  of  modern  industrial  combinations, 
Mr.  Keene?" 

"In  one  way,  yes;  in  another,  no,"  was  his  reply.  "A  trust,  properly 
managed,  would  ue  an  ideal  institution.  By  an  ideal  institution  is  meant 
an  institution  capable  of  conferring  the  greatest  benefit  upon  the  great- 
est number  of  people.  I  do  fiot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  even 
within  speaking  distance  of  such  a  millennium,  for  we   undoubtedly  are 
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ao  .    .And  the  principal,  tlie  only,  reason  we  are  not  is  identical  with  the 
f  I  damental  cause  of  every  war— human  nature. 

'Trusts,  so-called,  as  conceived  and  operated  in  this  day  and  age, 
are  not  Utopian  dreams;  there  is  nothing  philanthropic  about  them. 
They  are  business  institutions  conducted  on  business  lines,  with  an  eye  to 
profit  and  to  nothing  else,  for  stockholders.  If  consumers  could  reap  the 
benefits  commensurate  with  the  economies  made  possible  by  these  large 
combinations,  then  the  hatred  and  opposition  to  them  which  breaks  out 
so  frequently  would  end. 

"It  might  be  possible,  though  not  probable,  for  a  trust  to  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  reduce  the  cost  price  of  its  output  to  the  consumer  without 
any  reactionary  ills,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  combination  is  able  fn 
innumerable  ways  to  economize  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  at  present 
our  large  corporations  are  so  enormously  capitalized  that  every  nerve  of 
their  respective  managements  is  strained  to  pay  an  adequate  dividend  o  i 
their  respective  capitalizations. 

"And,"  continuing,  "another  bad  feature  of  our  enormous  industrial 
corporations  is  the  deplorable  tendency  to  destroy,  or  vitiate,  our  mercan- 
tile independence  as  individuals.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  day 
Is  coming  wnen  the  individual  small  merchant  will  cease  to  exist.  In 
his  place  will  be  millions  of  persons  working  for  wages  and  salaries, 
whereas  yesterday  and  to-day  they  were  and  are  proprietors.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  practically  all  mercantile  and 
industrial  affairs  will  be  conducted  by  corporations." 

*  And  are  there  any  offsetting  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
evitable system?"  was  asked. 

"Yes,  the  cloud  is  not  without  a  silver  lining,"  was  his  prompt  reply, 
"and  one  beneficial  phase  is  the  ability  of  a  large  corporation  not  only 
to  locate  but  to  create  a  foreign  market  for  its  products  over  and  above 
what  is  consumed  at  home.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  benefits  can  fully 
offset  the  loss  of  individual  proprietary  independence. 

"Thus  far,"  added  the  eminent  critic,  "the  country,  with  its  industrial 
wealth  increasing  annually  and  quadrennially  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has 
steadily  grown  up  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  distinct  and 
dangerous  overcapitalization  of  certain  larger  existing  corporations.  Just 
how  long  our  assimilative  powers  will  stand  up  under  the  tax  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  But  there  certainly  is  no  reason  to  make  any  gloomy  fore- 
casts for  the  immediate  future  when  we  are  annually  pocketing  $2,500,- 
000,000  for  cereals  alone.  The  American  farmer,  in  other  words,  was 
never  more  prosperous  than  lie  is  to-day,  and  so  long  as  the  American 
farmer  is  prospering  there  is  no  ailment  which  this  country  cannot  throw 
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ofif  or  assimilate.  Our  farms  constitute  the  backbone  of  tlie  country,  and 
there  is  a  steady  and  distinctly  noticeable  increase  in  the  agricultural 
returns  from  year  to  year,  in  the  quantity  produced  as  well  as  In  th»^ 
market  price  obtainable. 

'Wheat,  corn,  hay,  nearly  all  agricultural  products  are  bringing 
more  per  bvshel  or  bale  from  season  to  season,  while  gold  is  being  pro- 
duced in  such  abundant  quantities  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
is  gradually  but  perceptibly  growing  less  and  less,  against  a  gradual 
incrtase  in  property  values." 

"And  Wall  Street?" 

"Is  1  eing  benefited  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  though  it  has 
ui  dergone  a  n  arked  change  in  the  past  twenty  years,"  replied  Mr.  Keene. 

"In  V,  hat  essmtial?"  was  ventured. 

"Well,'"  N^ith  deliberation,  "what  is  true  of  the  general  industries  of 
the  country'  is  true  of  W'all  Street— the  tendency  toward  combination  Q 
everything.  Whereas  there  were  possibilities  a  decade  ago  for  an  indi- 
vidv:al  operator  in  the  Street,  the  individual  is  now  so  completely  over- 
shadowed by  combined  interests  that  he  who  opposes  them  must  court 
Inevitable  disaster.  In  other  words,  with  the  advent  of  so  many  enor- 
mous ( oml  Inations,  having  behind  them  such  masses  of  capital,  it  is 
vastly  more  difficult  for  any  individual,  however  powerful,  to  control  or 
even  seriously  influence  a  market  situation.  Yes,  the  complexion  of 
all  airs  Las  changed  very  radically.  There  is  not  so  much  out-and-out 
sptculation  as  there  was  once— the  people,  the  classes  of  them  who  for- 
n^erly  si;cci  lated,  are  now  seeking  solid,  dividend-earning  investments, 
and  are  satisfied  ^vith  a  reasonable  return  of  3  or  4  per  cent.  Or  they 
are  patronizing  outside  bucket  shops  scattered  over  the  country." 

QutSLioned  about  the  effect  which  such  recent  exposures  as  attend(MJ 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  collapse  and  the  Equitable  ventilation 
have  bad  on  AYall  Street,  the  famous  leader  of  many  sorties  preferred  to 
leave  it  unanswered-  His  diagnosis  of  the  Shipbuilding  case  was  as 
simply  a  matter  of  overcapitalization,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  reckless- 
ness, which  had  made  its  collapse  a  foregone  conclusion.  Otherwise  the 
subject  was  too  complex  and  infinite  to  permit  of  loose  discussion. 

Mention  of  Ihomas  W.  Lawson  provoked  an  impatient  dismissal  of 
the  I'oston  iconoclast  as  neither  meriting  nor  receiving  serious  considera- 
tion from  ibouglitf al  people  of  unbiased  opinion. 

"Lcokirg  lack  over  your  extended  connection  with  Wall  Street,"  was 
vent  I  red  to  the  eminent  financier,  "what  is  your  advice  to  persons  of 
ample  or  of  average  means  who  may  contemplate  a  career  there?" 

"My  advice,"  he  replied  gravely,  with  a  word-to-the-wise  expression, 
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'is  incorporated  in  the  reply  of  Punch  to  one  who  contemplated  matri- 
mony—don't.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  who  embark  on  venturous 
careers  in  Wall  Street  come  to  grief.  Now  that  the  question  is  up,  I 
may  go  further  and  say  that  the  only  way  for  any  one  to  enter  there  is 
on  a  legitimate  business  basis.  Any  other  course  not  only  squeezes  a 
person  dry  physically,  mentally,  and  financially,  but  it  leaves  him  unfit 
for  any  safe  and  sane  career  in  other  directions.  One  might  say  in  addi- 
tion that  in  order  to  be  successful  in  speculation  an  extraordinary  apti 
tude  for  studying,  analyzing,  and  judging  correctly  both  national  and  in 
ternational  industrial  indications,  as  well  as  a  thousand  other  complexi- 
ties entering  into  the  case  are  necessary.  And  it  is  doubtful,  everything 
considered,  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  even  under  fairly  fav- 
orable conditions." 

Such  was  his  message  to  outsiders,  and  an  extraordinary  message 
enough,  coming  from  such  authoritative  source.  Asked  if  he  were  not 
bothered  by  the  army  of  seekers  after  inside  information,  the  serried 
campaigner  lightly  tossed  the  subject  aside;  and  therein  undoubtedly  lies 
the  si^cret  of  his  power.  He  is  the  sphinx  of  the  Street,  or  is  so  recog- 
nized, mysterious,  unwearying,  and  inexorable  toward  opposition.  Also 
he  is  undoubtedly  the  most  picturesque  and  stalwart  figure  in  the  modern 
picS  and  pens  a  quarter  century  ago.  Needless  to  say  his  life  story  reads 
hnancial  arena.  Scarred  with  conflict  and  with  undimmed  courage,  he  is, 
as  before  pictured,  as  vigorous  and  alert  as  when  he  first  bearded  the 
like  a  romance— teaching  a  lesson  of  perseverance  and  pluck.  How  he 
came  to  this  country  when  a  boy,  went  West,  became  a  reporter,  miner, 
millionaire,  and  speculator;  how  he  came  East  to  Chicago  and  absorbed 
additional  millions;  how  he  came  to  New  York  and  lost  a  fortune;  his 
struggle  to  regain  it;  his  feuds  with  the  controlling  powers  in  the  mar- 
ket; all  this  is  too  wellknown  to  need  repetition.  He  has  never  known 
when  he  was  beaten,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  he  remains  a 
dominant  personality  in  the  financial  world. 

Briefly  speaking,  he  belongs  to  no  clique.  You  never  hear  his  name 
truthfully  associated  with  any  coterie.  Nor  is  he  affiliated  with  any 
bank.  He  is  a  director  in  possibly  two  corporations— the  Westchester 
Racing  Association  and  vice-president  and  steward  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
He  is  a  member  of  no  pool,  unless  it  be  one  of  his  own  creation.  In 
other  words,  he  is  the  one  man  in  the  financial  district  big  enough  to 
stand  alone,  the  free  lance,  the  Ivanhoe,  a  clearly  outlined,  solitary  figure, 
feared  by  consolidated  interests  controlling  their  hundreds  of  millions. 

Strange  to  say,  this  James  R.  Keene  has  never  been  a  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.     But  he  has,  it  is  frequently  vouchsafed,  bent  it, 
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the  greatest  power  in  the  money  world,  to  his  bidding  more  than  once  as 
though  it  had  been  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  an  ambitious  countrj^  town. 

Again  and  again  he  has  turned  its  floor  into  chaotic  pandemonium 
and  set  the  hundreds  of  brokers  howling  around  the  posts,  and  yet,  't 
Is  said,  he  has  never  been  within  its  doors.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that 
numberless  owners  of  $50,000,  $60,000,  and  even  $80,000  seats  are  but 
pawns  in  the  epic  game  he  plays. 

What  are  his  methods?  Ask  any  one  versed  in  the  traditions  of  the 
street  and  such  a  one  will  stammer  that  Keene  were  not  a  Keene  if  any- 
body knew.  Yet  few  men  can  converse  better  or  more  forcibly  when  he 
wants  to  talk.  And  there  is  no  man  who  would  better  impersonate  a 
statue  of  silence  when  it  behooves  him  to  say  nothing.  He  does  not  let 
his  right  hand  know  what  his  left  hand  does.  How  and  when  he  dis- 
tributes his  orders,  who  his  brokers  are,  no  one  can  tell.  They  are  as 
bubbles  in  the  current.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  he 
makes  no  trades  in  his  own  name.  His  brokers  are  frequently  changed. 
One  man  may  have  selling  orders  from  him  and  another  orders  to  buy, 
yet  neither  may  know  that  the  mysterious  edicts  come  from  the  same 
source. 

All  the  arts  of  finance  are  known  to  him.     He  can  conduct  a  still 
liunt  in  such  a  manner  as  never  to  awaken  a  shadow  of  suspicion.  Long 
ago  he  lecame  known  as  the  one  noiseless  man  in  the  Street.     ContraH-. 
wise,  he  can  manage  a  campaign  with  the  alarum  and  fanfarenade  of  a 
^liam  1  attle,  be  it  but  necessary. 

X't  t  he  is  not  a  creator.  His  name  has  been  but  vicariously  associated 
with  tl :e  promotion  and  upbuilding  of  railroads  or  stellar  industrial  prop- 
erties. He  is  essentially  a  speculator— a  financial  engineer  below  decks. 
He  las  reduced  his  business  to  an  art,  for  science  it  can  hardly  be  termed. 
While  the  legitimate  value  of  one  security  or  another  may  afford  him  an 
excvse  for  being  a  bull  or  a  bear  on  it,  he  is  too  accurate  a  judge  of  mai*- 
ket  conditions  to  be  influenced  by  these  factors  alone.  Like  all  who  have 
become  blue  or  gray  in  the  service  of  the  ticker,  he  knows  the  import  of 
lechnical  conditions— who  is  doing  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  back- 
ing thereof. 

And  lie  bears  his  three-score-odd  years  with  feathery  ease.  His 
Roentgen-gray  eyes  twinkle  with  the  youth  that  refuses  to  acknowledge 
age.  They  can  be  now  inscrutable  and  frigid,  and  then  burn  with  anger 
that  is  Homeric  when  occasion  warrants,  but  the  youtTi  is  still  there. 

At  his  comfortable  retreat  at  Cedarhurst  or  in  his  Waldorf  apart 
ments  or  y\\t\i  his  horses  he  is  kindly,  genial,  approachable.  At  his 
I'road  street  office  it  is  another  story— the  story  told  by  the  ticker.     Gen- 
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erally  he  arrives  there  by  10  in  the  morning.  Unless  he  visits  the  rac3 
course  he  remains  there  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  until  6 
at  night.  During  the  day  a  hurried  dictation,  a  rapid  signature,  con- 
densed telephone  conversations,  and  then  always— the  ticker. 

Slipping  the  tell-tale  tape  between  his  fingers  or  with  his  hands 
a-grip  behind  his  back,  with  his  keen  gray  eyes  fixed  as  on  vacancy 
pa  sing  ever  and  again  at  the  tape,  he  paces  to  and  fro  with  the  sinewy 
tread  of  a  panther  ready  to  spring. 

This  is  not  the  quiet,  genial  personality  familiar  to  many  who  watc^i 
him  ^Y Etching  the  negotiation  of  a  classic  event  at  the  track,  nor  is  it  the 
man  you  see  at  the  Waldorf  chatting  and  laughing  with  a  favored  few. 
This  is  a  Keene  playing  the  game  that  he  loves  and  yet  would  have  others 
avoid  as  a  plague,  playing  the  game  for  the  sake  of  winning  it  rather 
than  for  the  millions  it  may  yield.  . 

Certainly  such  a  character  presents  curious  contradictions— from  thp 
ticker  to  the  turf.  Is  there  a  better  known  patron  of  racing  in  America? 
He  has  owned  some  of  the  greatest  race  horses  in  paddock  annals.  His 
Foxhall,  winner  of  many  French  and  English  classics,  was  acclaimed  the 
horse  of  a  century.  His  Domino,  winner  of  more  apoplectic  purses  tha  i 
any  l.orse  of  his  day,  was  the  speed  marvel  of  several  seasons.  His 
Sytonby  is  considered  by  the  best  judges  as  the  greatest  horse  now  run- 
ning in  this  country.  And  yet  with  all  the  horses  that  have  borne  the 
Keene  colors,  with  the  magnificent  stable  he  reviewed  the  other  day,  this 
firancltr  who  has  won  and  lost  millions  with  equal  nonchalance,  has 
seldom  been  known  to  bet  a  dollar  on  a  horse. 


A  Night  in  a  Travelling  Post-Office. 

BY  MARCUS  WOODWARD  IN  PEARSON'S. 

Here  we  are  given  a  g-raphic  description  of  a  journey  from  London  to  Carlisle 
on  the  Down  Night  Mail  Special  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  It 
is  a  journey  fraught  with  exciting  incidents,  and  the  author  has  caught  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  thing  and  has  written  with  a  dash  and  vim  that  makes  his  story 
one  of  absorbing  interest.  To  one  unacquainted  with  British  post-office  methods, 
the  article  is  most  instructive. 

EIGHT  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  Euston  Station.     At  a  humble, 
out-of-the-way  platform,  a  long  train,  gay  in  its  colors  of  white 
and  chocolate,   is  drawn  up.     So  quietly  it  waits  on  its  side 
track  that  few  give  it  a  passing  thought.     Yet  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  wonderful  train  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  famous  Down  Night  Mail  Special,  the  world's  premier  mail 
train,  a  train  that  runs  three  hundred  miles  in  six  hours  and  eighteeu 
minutes,  though  half-an-hour  is  spent  in  stoppages.  Leaving  Euston  at 
8.30  p.m.,  it  comes  to  Carlisle,  after  rushing  down  the  thirty  mile  desceut 
from  Shap  Fell  at  seventy  miles  an  hour,  at  2.48  a.m.  And  as  it  flies 
through  the  night  to  the  North,  letters  are  caught  up  from  the  ends  of 
the  kingdom,  to  be  swiftly  sorted  by  the  post  officers,  who  are  the  onlv 
passengers,  and  scattered  again,  farther  north,  to  their  destinations. 

Postal  work  on  the  flying  office  begins  long  before  the  train  starts, 
and  does  not  end  until  one  portion  has  arrived  at  Glasgow,  another  a': 
Aberdeen,  and  a  third  at  Edinburgh.  From  the  start  to  the  finish  of  i*:a 
three  hundred  mile  journey  up  the  great  trunk  line,  the  special  is  in 
ceaseless  connection  with  other  trains  from  the  ends  of  England,  forever 
picking  up  new  mails,  and  dispatching  sorted  mails. 

It  receives  letters  from  Penzance  and  the  Channel  Islands,  it  passes 
letters  on  to  Ireland,  to  Wales,  to  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland,  and  to 
the  ultimate  Hebrides.  A  chart  of  its  course  and  its  connections  would 
appear  like  a  great  spider's  web  laid  out  over  the  British  Isles— the  main 
lines  that  unite  the  outer  circle  of  the  web  to  the  centre  standing  for  the 
tracks  of  other  T.P.O.'s,  or  travelling  post-offices,  flying  eastward  or 
westward  to  exchange  mails  with  the  north-bound  special,  and  flying 
again  on  their  way.  The  total  number  of  letters  that  are  received  nightly 
on  the  down  special,  to  be  sorted  and  dispatched— apart  from  direct  bajrs 
of  sorted  letters  that  merely  have  to  be  carried  from  town  to  townr 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

By  eight  o'clock  the  train  is  almost  in  readiness  for  the  start.    Sort- 
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ing  has  been  under  way  a  full  hour.     It  only  remains  to  receive  the  last 
van  loads  of  letters. 

The  great  scarlet,  two-horsed  mail-vans  follow  one  another  in  a  clat- 
tering procession  to  the  platform.  Horses  are  pulled  on  their  haunches, 
swung  round  at  right  angles  to  the  train,  and  backed  until  the  van's 
wheels  are  square  on  to  the  platform,  and  porters  and  packers  fall  upon 
the  mail-bags  and  the  parcel-baskets,  and  shoot  them  into  the  train. 

The  scene  becomes  exciting;  mail-vans  arrive  at  a  gallop,  amid 
shouts,  and  banging,  and  rattling.  From  the  smaller  offices,  one-horsed 
carts  dash  up  with  their  quota  of  letters,  while  little,  swift  tricycio 
carriages  follow  with  letters  that  have  missed  the  cart  dispatch, 

At  8.27  the  last  cart  bowls  up  with  a  budget  of  unsorted  letters  from 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  great  London  office  for  the  inland  mails.  At  8.2i) 
arrives  a  man  in  a  red  coat,  like  a  huntsman's— one  of  the  mail  porters, 
\Yho  bears  a  bagful  of  late-fee  letters,  on  which  an  extra  halfpenny  has 
been  paid  for  the  privilege  of  last  moment  collection.  The  engine-driver, 
his  steam  fully  up,  peers  from  his  cab,  expectant  for  the  starting  signal 

"All  right?"  inquires  the  railway  company's  foreman  of  the  mail 
officer  in  charge  of  the  platform— an  official  in  dark  uniform  with  black 
lace  on  his  cap,  in  whose  care  are  the  sporting-looking  mail  porters. 

"All  right?"  asks  the  mail  officer  in  his  turn  of  the  inspector  of  the 
mail  train— "Then— right  away."  The  foreman  gives  the  signal,  we 
spring  for  the  train,  and  the  platform  goes  gliding  past. 

I  am  armed  with  a  special  permit  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Post- 
office,  giving  me  the  rare  privilege  of  travelling  with  the  mails.  Also  1 
carry  a  first-class  return  ticket  from  London  to  Carlisle,  given  to  me  by 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  chiefs  as  a  token  that  they 
approve  of  the  enterprise.  But  to-night  I  am  free  from  ticket-inspectors 
and  all  the  conventionalities  of  railway  travel.  My  ticket,  representing 
the  essence  of  luxurious  travelling  over  the  best-laid  line  in  the  world, 
seems  to  wear  an  ironical  grin  as  I  examine  my  train. 

The  train  is  made  up  of  a  dozen  heavy  coaches  or  vans,  specially 
designed  for  post-office  work;  letter  and  parcel  sorting  vans,  stowage 
vans,  and  two  breaks  containing  the  only  two  seats  provided  for  the 
railway  guards  at  either  end.  The  engine-driver,  the  stoker,  and  the 
guards  represent  the  railway  company— the  thirty  other  workers  in  the 
train  represent  the  post-office,  and  every  one  of  them  is  hard  at  work 
before  the  train  has  left  the  platform. 

"Our  first  receipt  of  mails  is  made  by  apparatus  at  Harrow,"  remarks 
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Mr.  Inspector  Pinfold,  as  the  train  gathers  way  and  London  slips  behind 
us.     "Come  and  see  the  apparatus," 

We  push  our  way  past  the  workers  in  the  letter-sorting  carriage,  who 
block  the  narrow  gangway  between  the  pigeon-holes  on  one  side  and  the 
rows  of  mail-bags  hanging  on  the  other  side,  to  the  van  where  is  worked 
the  apparatus  for  receiving  or  dispatching  mails  while  travelling  at  full 
speed.  A  man  leans  on  an  iron  bar  across  a  wide  open  doorway  gazing 
into  the  night.  As  we  near  Harrow,  suddenly  he  springs  to  attention- 
he  has  caught  sight  of  some  landmark  that  tells  him  the  train  is  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  mail-bags  are  to  be  picked  up.  He  works  a 
lever  in  the  carriage  that  causes  a  great,  square-cornered  net,  hitherto 
pressed  flat  against  the  outside  woodwork,  to  open  out  beside  the  train. 
"Stand  back,"  he  cries.  There  are  two  sharp  metallic  clicks,  and  two 
leathern  pouches  hurtle  on  to  the  floor  at  our  feet, 

"The  mail-uags  are  inside  the  pouches,"  explains  the  inspector. 
"You  see,  the  net  contains  a  strong  angle-rope,  shaped  like  a  V  on  its 
side.  Beside  the  line  is  a  standard  or  gallows,  from  which  the  pouches 
are  huug  just  so  that  the  rope  shall  catch  them.  The  impact  releases 
the  spring  that  holds  them  in  place,  they  drop  into  the  net,  and  thence 
rebound  into  the  carriage. 

"It  is  very  simple,  yet  it  is  a  great  idea,  since  the  appliance  allows 
us  to  pick  up  mails  when  travelling  at  seventy  miles  an  hour.  It  is  just 
as  simple  to  dispatch  the  mail-bags  at  top  speed.  The  man  in  charge  of 
the  apparatus  fastens  the  bags  in  their  pouches  to  an  upright  arm  out- 
side the  carriage.  The  arm  he  lowers  outwards  and  downwards,  so  that 
the  pouches  are  suspended  in  the  air.  A  net,  just  like  the  one  we  carry. 
is  fitted  up  beside  the  line,  and  when  our  pouches  swing  into  its  angle 
rope,  the  shock  causes  them  to  drop  from  the  arm,  and  we  pass  serenely 
on  our  way  so  many  letters  the  lighter." 

The  men  who  work  the  apparatus  have  received  a  special  and  curious 
education.  They  have  learnt  the  line.  At  any  point  of  a  journey,  by 
day  or  night,  they  could  tell  you  their  exact  whereabouts  from  the  dis- 
tinctive sound  of  the  roar  of  the  train. 

Some  men  can  tell  where  they  are  at  any  moment  from  the  difference 
in  the  smells  wafted  in  through  their  doorway.  The  roar  of  a  tunnel 
will  give  a  man  his  bearings;  the  music  of  a  bridge,  crossed  or  passed 
under;  the  echo  of  the  train's  roar  as  it  passes  a  brick  or  wooden  wall: 
or  the  pistol-like  report  caused  when  the  train  rushes  by  a  signal-cabin 
near  the  line.  The  train  sings  a  song  to  these  men  all  through  the  night, 
and  every  note  has  a  meaning.     Their  eyes  are  as  sharp-tuned  as  their 
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ears,  and  where  the  night  is  a  black  wall  to  eyes  untrained,  they  pick 
out  familiar  landmarks  that  tell  them  their  whereabouts.  Snow  and  fog 
are  their  chief  enemies,  deadening  sound  and  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
landscape. 

After  Harrow,  the  mails  come  in  by  apparatus  thick  and  fast,  and 
the  loud  thud  of  the  falling  pouches  is  continually  heard,  as  the  nets 
catch  the  mail-bags  out  of  the  night,  and  shoot  them  on  board.  Thece 
are  receipts  at  Watford,  at  Boxmoor,  where  the  letters  from  Hemel 
Hempsted  are  gathered  in,  at  Berkhampstead,  Tring,  Leighton  Buzzard, 
at  Bletchley— where  the  heaviest  receipt  of  all  is  made,  twenty  bags 
fljing  into  the  train— at  Wolverton  and  Weedon,  and  so  on,  until  the 
train  draws  up  at  Rugby,  at  10.08  p.m.— on  time  to  the  second. 

Here  a  heavy  mail  is  put  on  board— a  score  or  more  of  bags  coming 
in  from  the  Eastern  Counties,  to  say  nothing  of  forty  or  fifty  baskets  of 
parcels 

In  four  minutes  the  train  is  unyder  way  again;  and  the  inspector  now 
suggests  a  walk  through  from  end  to  end,  to  see  the  work  in  all  its 
branches.  He  explains  the  organization  of  the  staff,  and  how  the  men 
are  drafted  from  point  to  point  in  the  train,  as  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  grows  heavier  or  lighter.  The  inspector  himself  is  in  charge 
of  the  whole  T.P.O.,  having  beneath  him  a  registered  letter  officer,  twenty- 
four  skilled  lettei^  and  parcel  sorters,  and  a  small  staff  of  porters,  who 
receive  and  dispatch  the  mails. 

The  sorters  are  picked  men  from  the  London  postal  service,  who 
have  been  passed  by  a  doctor  as  fit  for  withstanding  the  strain  of  six 
hours'  continual  mental  and  physical  work  at  high  pressure.  On  joining' 
a  T.P.O.  they  begin  by  learning  apparatus  duty,  spending  two  months  in 
becomiiig  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  foot  of  the  line.  Bventu 
ally  they  learn  sorting  duties,  beginning  by  handling  the  newspapers 
since  a  mis-sort  with  a  newspaper  is  of  less  importance  than  with  .'» 
letter.  In  time  they  blossom  into  letter-sorters,  and  finally  may  becom«^ 
overseers  of  the  mail,  or  even  inspectors. 

In  the  beginning  they  are  classified  as  "men  below  the  bar,"  anti 
their  wage  starts  at  £68  a  year,  to  rise  to  £112.  When  they  cross  the 
bar,  from  a  yearly  salary  of  £112,  they  may  rise  to  one  of  £160.  These 
men  receive  in  addition  a  special  allowance  for  every  trip  they  make. 

The  mail  special  is  arranged  on  a  geographical  plan.  Next  to  th<» 
engine  is  a  brake  destined  for  Aberdeen,  carrying  one  of  the  guards,  and 
containing  all  the  direct  mail  for  places  on  the  line  north  of  Carlisle. 

Passing  through  this  brake,  we  come  to  an  Aberdeen  parcel  sorting- 
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van,  where  the  sorters  deal  entirely  with  Scotch  parcels.  The  work  here 
j?rows  heavier  as  Scotland  is  approached.  In  August,  when  the  shooting 
begins,  the  parcel  post  becomes  enormous.  But  at  any  time  it  is  a  won- 
derful sight  to  see  the  men  picking  up  the  great  baskets  filled  with  par- 
cels, emptying  the  parcels  on  to  a  table,  and  throwing  them  back  to  the 
baskets  again,  this  time  in  order,  as  swiftly  as  a  pack  of  cards  might 
be  dealt. 

So  soon  as  the  parcels  are  sorted  into  their  right  baskets,  they  are 
carried  through  into  the  next  van,  reserved  for  stowage— for  every  inch 
of  space  is  of  value  in  the  sorting  carriage. 

In  the  next  carriage  half-a-dozen  sorters  are  at  work,  sorting  letters 
and  newspapers  destined  for  Scotland,  sent  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Though  the  parcels  come  to  the  T.P.O.  in  a  wholly  unsorted  condition, 
the  letters  are  sorted  beforehand  to  a  certain  extent,  each  bundle  having 
on  it  a  label  which  denotes  the  particular  division  in  the  T.P.O.  to  which 
it  must  go. 

Of  every  bag  of  letters  received  and  dispatched  a  complete  record 
is  kept— and  each  man  knows  exactly  what  bags  he  should  receive,  and 
what  dispatch.  So  wonderfully  perfect  is  the  system,  that  if  a  sorter 
mis-sorts  any  one  of  the  hundred  thousand  letters  dealt  with  nightly - 
If  he  puts  a  letter  into  a  wrong  pigeon-hole,  or  a  parcel  into  a  wrong 
basket— when  the  mistake  is  eventually  discovered,  his  fault  can  be  traced 
at  once  to  him. 

Registered  letters  are  safeguarded  by  a  system  of  hand-to-hand 
checking,  so  that  every  officer  who  handles  them  must  give  and  receive 
a  receipt. 

How  swiftly  and  accurately  a  man  can  sort  his  letters  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  his  mood.  A  clever  sorter,  whose  brain  is  working  well, 
whose  hands  move  with  his  brain,  and  who  has  no  worries  on  his  mind, 
will  sort  seventy  letters  in  a  minute- picking  up  each  off  a  table,  glanc- 
ing at  its  address,  and  deftly  tossing  it  into  one  of  the  fifty-four  pigeon- 
holes that  confront  him.    But  to  sort  forty  letters  a  minute  is  good  work. 

Continuing  the  tour  of  inspection,  the  next  van  carries  parcels  for 
England  that  must  be  sorted  between  station  and  station.  Thus  the 
basketfuls  of  parcels  put  on  the  train  at  Rugby  must  be  cleared  off  by 
the  time  Tamworth  is  reached,  at  10.46  p.m.,  where  a  junction  is  made 
with  the  Midland  mail  train  from  Bristol  to  Newcastle,  bringing  bags 
from  the  far  West  of  England  and  from  South  Wales.  Then  at  Tamworth 
a  connection  is  made  with  the  far  East,  and  parcels  come  on  board  from 
Lincoln  and  the  East  Midlands. 
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Work  on  this  van  goes  forward  at  high  pressure.  The  men  at  the 
sorting  table  cry  out  the  name  of  the  basket  into  which  each  parcel  must 
be  thrown,  and  the  parcel  is  handed  down  a  chain  of  men  until  it  arrives 
at  its  proper  receptacle.  The  cries  of  the  sorters  rise  in  a  babel— "Liver- 
pool! Carlisle!  Warrington!  Liverpool!  Manchester!  Manchester!" 
Parcels  fly  from  hand  to  hand,  and  as  the  sorting  table  is  cleared  fresh 
baskets  are  passed  down  to  the  table  over  the  sorters'  heads.  It  is  a 
scene  of  strenuous  excitement;  but  as  the  train  draws  in  at  Tamworth 
the  last  basketful  of  sorted  parcels  is  being  fastened  down. 

The  remainder  of  the  long  train  is  made  up  of  another  stowage 
carriage,  which  becomes,  after  Carlisle,  a  sorting  carriage  for  Glasgow 
parcels— a  brake  van  with  a  guard,  a  railway  man  who  sorts  the  com- 
pany's official  letters,  sent  from  station  to  station,  and  two  vans  with 
parcels  and  letters  for  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  to  be  detached  at  Crewe 
and  Preston. 

At  10.51  p.m.  Tamworth  is  left  behind,  having  contributed  its  quota 
of  mail,  and  we  have  a  clear  run  before  us  to  Crewe,  where  we  are 
timed  to  arrive  at  11.49.  Hard  on  our  trail,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
distant,  comes  the  Irish  mail.  We  shall  hand  it  some  five  thousand  Irish 
letters,  and  in  turn  shall  receive  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  Crewe  is  the  most  important  railway  junction  in  England. 

As  we  run  into  Crewe,  over  the  largest  set  of  lines  in  the  world,  the 
inspector  draws  a  map  of  England,  showing  the  connections  we  shall 
make  with  other  travelling  sorting  oflaces,  as  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
trains  that  contribute  their  loads  of  letters.  Here  we  meet  the  Bristol. 
Shrewsbury,  and  York  T.P.O.,  to  whom  we  hand  such  mails  as  we  failed 
to  dispatch  at  Tamworth  by  the  Midland  mail.  We  receive  bags  from 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  that  have  not  been  touched  since  they  were  sealed 
at  St.  Heliers.  We  receive  mails  from  North  Wales  in  exchange  for  our 
sorted  letters,  while  mails  from  numberless  towns  in  the  Midlands  await 
us,    A  busy  ten  minutes  for  the  porters  and  packers  is  passed  at  Crewe 

At  midnight  we  are  off  again,  to  Warrington  and  Wigan,  where  thf 
apparatus  is  worked;  on  to  Preston,  where  picture-post-cards  from  Blacb 
pool  pour  in  upon  us,  and  where  the  Liverpool  tender  is  shed;  on  to  Cam- 
forth,  reached  at  1.30  a.m.,  where  we  have  another  large  receipt  frou» 
the  Midlands,  from  Sheflleld,  York,  and  Newcastle,  and  where  we  take  in 
a  bag  from  the  Midland  T.P.O,,  southward  bound— and  so  into  the  region 
of  mountains. 

England  is  slipping   rapidly   behind   us.     At  Carnforth   we   feel   » 
breeze  from  the  sea,  only  four  miles  distant;  but  the    picturesque  little 
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town,  aud  the  granite,  fern-covered  rocks  of  the  district,  and  the  bracken 
and  gorse,  can  only  be  imagined,  for  night  still  reigns,  though  day  breaks 
In  these  regions  half-an-hour  earlier  than  in  the  south.  Now  the  enginep 
—for  an  additional  one  has  been  attached  at  Preston— perceptibly  slacker* 
speed  as  they  begin  the  toilsome  climb  of  thirty  miles  to  Shap  summit 
Kut  we  have  thirty  miles  on  the  down  grade  before  us  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. As  we  drop  over  the  mountain-top  and  begin  the  downward 
rush,  the  magnificent  engines  are  let  go  at  top  speed,  and  it  is  at  seventy 
miles  an  hour  that  we  descend  from  the  clouds  into  Carlisle. 

it  is  2.48  a.m.  The  tired  staff  vacate  the  train,  handing  it  over  to 
the  Edinburgh  T.F.O.  staff.  The  worn-out  porters  will  soon  be  asleep  in 
their  beds.  When  they  rise  at  mid-day  they  will  be  free  to  devote  their 
afternoon  to  enjoyment;  they  have  their  swimming,  cricket,  and  football 
ciubs  at  Carlisle,  and  they  will  return  to  London  on  the  8.42  p.m.  up 
limited  mail,  and  the  9.22  p.m.  special,  working  their  way. 

Meanwhile  we  go  to  bed  at  Carlisle,  in  the  dim  grey  dawn,  to  dream 
of  a  fire-belching  dragon  rushing  and  roaring  across  the  world,  swallow- 
ing up  great  mouthfuls  of  letters  and  parcels  that  fly  by  magic  to  meet 
it,  and  to  feed  it,  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
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Shopping  in  Paris. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  VAN  VORST  IN  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  key-note  of  French  merchandizing  is  to  study  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
shopper.  While  the  British  and  American  systems  are  commercial,  the  French 
system  is  psychological.  Incidentally  the  author  gives  some  characteristic 
pictures  of  the  Parisian  merchant  and  his  store.  A  section  devoted  to  Paris 
f.-ishions  and  how  they  are  set  is  full  of  interest. 

THE  whole  plan  of  shopping  and  shops  in  Paris  might  be  traced 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all  trading  was  done  in  the 
open  market-place. 

Just  as  there  is  a  "market  day"  once  a  week  in  every  small 

village  throughout  France,  so  there  still  are  in  Paris  the  flower-market, 

the  bird  market,  the    ham  market,  the  rag   market,  the    stamp   market 

.     .     .     and  in  the  ordinary  shops  a  concentration  of  trade  according 

to  its  nature. 

For  example,  were  one  to  lay  out  a  "shopping  map"  of  Paris,  one 
would  find  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  dressmakers  and  jewellers 
are  assembled  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  milliners  are  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-HoEore,  the  antiquity  dealers  in  the  Rue  Lafayette,  the  Rue  de 
Provence— while  the  articles  de  Paris  are  on  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  and 
the  Grands  Boulevards. 

Each  quarter  ha^  its  own  magasin  de  nouveautes,  such  as  the 
Louvre,  the  Bon  Marche,  the  Trois  Quartiers,  the  Printemps,  where,  not 
as  much  as  at  the  London  stores,  but  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent, 
everything  can  be  bought. 

Thus,  as  on  the  old  market-places,  to-day  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the 
lady  shopper  who  does  not  find  what  she  wants  at  Doucet's  need  seek 

only  a  few  steps  farther,  at  Worth's,  at  Paquin's,  at  Raudnitz' 

If  it  be  letter-paper,  fancy  picture-frames,  porcelain  ornaments,  bronze 
statues,  Parisian  or  cosmopolitan- bric-a-brac  she  is  looking  for,  she  may 
weud  her  way  up  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  and  along  the  Boulevards,  where 
she  will  s  e  a  bewildering  display  of  novelties. 

The  ( entre  of  the  old  curiosity  shops  was  originally  the  Hotel  dea 
Ventes  or  Government  auction-rooms  in  the  Rue  Drouot.  Thence,  little 
by  little,  the  trade  in  antiques  has  radiated,  reaching  even  across  the 
river  to  the  Rues  de  Seine,  de  Rennes,  des  Saints  Peres,  and  the  Quai 
Voltaire. 

Behind  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  Rues  du  Caire,  du  Mail,  d'Aboukii', 
are  collected  the  stores  where  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  glass  beads  and 
pass  menterie  trimmings   are   sold   both  retail  and  wholesale. 
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It  is  from  localities  such  as  these,  which  for  generations  have  bee  a 
monopolized  by  one  especial  branch  of  commerce,  that  Paris  shipped  to 
the  United  States  over  one  million  francs'  worth  of  gowns  and  lingerie 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1905;  2,069,000  francs'  worth  of  hats  and 
artificial  flowers;  1,468,000  francs'  worth  of  fans,  brushes,  opera-glasses 
and  other  ornaments  classed  under  the  general  head  of  articles  de  Paris. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  activity  of  trade  carried  on,  and 
they  make  one  realize,  at  the  same  time,  the  immense  superiority  of  sucn 
jewellers  as  Boucheron  and  Cartier,  such  milliners  as  Taty  and  Reboux, 
8uch  tailors  as  Francis  and  Linker— who  in  the  midst  of  so  keen  a  rivalry 
hold  a  leading  place. 

As  for  leather  goods,  the  palm  is  given  to  the  English  merchants 
who  have  established  themselves  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Leuchars  and 
Kendall  surpass,  in  the  etalage  of  their  tiny  shop  windows,  any  perfec- 
tion that  the  French  have  attained  in  the  way  of  dressing-cases,  port- 
folios, purses,  bags,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  only  by  aggregating  according  to  the  nature  of  their  em- 
ployments that  the  Frenchman  has  preserved  his  old  market-place  tradi- 
tion; it  is  in  his  very  methods  of  doing  business.  These  methods,  con- 
trary to  the  American  and  British  systems,  are  more  than  commercial; 
they  are,  one  might  say,  social— psychological  even! 

Anyone  who  has  watched,  at  a  Normandy  horse  fair,  the  lengthy 
operation  which  ends  in  tlic  purchase  of  a  horse,  will  understand.  The 
day  begins  with  persiflage  and  tippling,  and  ends  with  tippling  and 
persiflage  l)etween  the  merchant  and  the  client,  who  spend  hours  by  the 
way  in  disputes,  discussions,  exchange  of  insults  and  compliments.  The 
object  in  question,  the  horse  to  be  sold,  seems  at  times  to  play  a  very 
secondary  part,  yet,  in  the  minds  of  the  two  men  concerned,  it  remains 
the  all-important  aim.  When,  toward  night,  the  bargain  is  concluded, 
each  of  the  contracting  parties  knows  as  much  about  the  man  with 
whom  he  has  dealt  as  he  does  about  the  horse  he  has  dealt  for. 

It  is  this  psychology  of  the  purchaser  which  preoccupies  the  Paris 
shopkeeper.  His  understanding  of  the  "client's"  mentality  characterizes 
his  methods  of  procedure. 

Interested  in  this  difference  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  methods 
of  doing  business.  I  questioned  a  well-known  American  shopkeeper, 
esablished  in  Paris.  He  said  to  me:  "The  principal  point  is  this:  Our 
salesmen  are  in  the  shop  to  give  the  customer  what  he  asks  for.  The 
Frenchmen  are  there  to  find  out  what  the  customer  inwardly  desires  and 
to  gently  force  it  upon  him!" 

The  very  shop   windows  are  a  testimony  to  this  flattering  of  the 
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individual's  taste.  The  casual  arrangement  of  the  English  shop  is  a 
tacit  suggestion  to  the  purchaser  that  if  he  wants  a  thing  "he  can  fini 
it  himself."  On  the  other  hand,  the  alluring  displays  familiar  to  those 
who  know  Paris  are  a  most  subtle  influence  in  tempting  the  mere 
passer-by. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  American  woman  exclaim  :  "I 
didn't  mean  to  buy  anything  in  Paris.  But  the  shop  windows  are  so 
attractive  one  can't  resist!" 

There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  the  disposition  of  goods  in  the 
etalage  of  the  humblest  Paris  boutique.  Haberdashers  like  Charvet  pay 
an  immense  salary  to  the  window  decorator,  who  produces  veritable 
works  of  art  in  his  harmonious  combinations  of  scarves  and  handker 
chiefs  and  hosiery!  The  large  plate-glass  reflects  each  day  a  new  series, 
varying  in  hue  from  the  boldness  of  the  modern  impressionists  to  the 
sjft  aesthetic  tints  of  the  renaissance  painters. 

At  the  novelty  stores,  the  "artists,"  as  they  are  called,  remain  late 
on  Saturday  nights,  perfecting  their  exhibitions  for  Monday  morning. 
Even  such  dull  and  practical  supplies  as  dog  biscuit  and  garden  seeds 
are  made  to  produce  their  effect  in  the  windows  of  the  shops  where  they 
are  sold,  home  what  like  the  prestidigitateur  who  forces  cards  on  a 
determined  victim,  the  French  commis  persuades  his ,  customers  that  his 
will  is  theirs. 

This  insinuating  skill  is,  like  everything  else  in  France,  a  matter  of 
tradition,  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  For  business  in  the  Paris 
houses  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  families  for  generations.  Th'3 
smart  American,  quite  the  opposite  of  his  French  brothers,  has  but  one 
idea:  to  "get  on"  to  something  better  than  "keeping  store"  ;  to  "boom*' 
the  business  by  advertising,  and  when  it  is  successful,  to  "sell  out."  This 
intention  takes  from  his  methods  their  personal  character.  His  idea  s 
not  to  cajole  a  few  individuals  into  forming  a  faithful  clientele,  but  to 
attract  the  public  at  large,  the  great  anonymous  American  public,  whos© 
eyes  are  ever  uplifted  scanning  advertisements  in  search  of  something 
"r.ew."' 

After  a  short  time  in  business,  tlie  American  has  either  squandered 
his  outuut  or  made  a  fortune.  The  Frenchman  meanwhile  goes  on  his 
quiet  v>  ay.  lie  regards  his  shop  as  a  hearthstone,  the  centre  of  his  fam- 
ily. Very  often  associated  with  him  is  his  wife,  perhaps  his  daughter— 
\\hich  ft^minine  element  also  furthers  the  subtle  duperie  of  the  cus- 
tomer. The  woman  has  her  own  especial  way  of  divining  the  purchaser's 
desires  and  of  urging  upon  him  what  he  wants  or  does  not  want! 

Even  in  the  large  stores,   where  the  family  methods  cannot  be  34)  • 
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plied,  the  personal  interest  of  each  clerk  is  enlisted  by  a  system  of  sellin>i 
on  commission.  At  the  Louvre,  the  Printemps.  the  Trois  Quartiers,  the 
salesmen  and  women  have  a  percentage  given  them  on  the  total  amount 
of  trading  done  by  them  in  a  day.  This  prompts  an  assiduity  which  i^ 
markedly  nbsent  iu  the  manners  of  the  American— at  times  scarcely 
polite — who  works  on  a  fixed  salary. 

At  the  Bon  Marche  the  co-operative  plan  has  been  successfully  car- 
ried out:  the  employees,  after  a  number  of  years,  become  stockholders. 
The  loremen,  some  of  them,  receive  as  much,  wages  and  revenue  in- 
cluded, as  two  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

These  inagasins  de  nouveautes  are  run  on  a  cash  basis.  Each  object 
sold  must  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  What  the  receipts  are  daily,  hourly, 
one  can  imagine  by  considering  an  item  such  as  this,  in  the  yearly  ex- 
penditure of  the  Bon  Marche  :  fifty  thousand  francs  every  twelve  months 
for  string  to  do  up  parcels! 

The  credit  system,  compared  to  that  which  customers  in  England 
and  America  are  wont  to  use  and  abuse,  is  little  practised  in  Franco 
The  old  Pari  sinus  pay  their  tailors  and  dressmakers  once,  sometime3 
twice,  a  year.  But  the  butcher,  baker,  milkman,  greengrocer,  and  candle- 
stitk-maker  are  paid  weekly,  and  iu  many  families  they  receive  daily 
settlements  for  all  their  accounts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  one  has  debts  in  France  ! 

An  important  merchant  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  referring  to  this 
matter  of  credit,  said  to  me:  "Lately  there  has  come  into  my  possession 
a  list  of  the  purchases  made  by  the  various  great  families  of  France 
before  the  Revolution.  I  could  not  suppress  a  smile  as  I  perceived  that 
the  observations  regarding  slowness  of  payment  were  attixed  to  the  same 
family  names  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  the  twentieth!  Noblesso 
oblige.  Not  that  there  are  any  really  bad  debts  among  these  aristocratic 
cusiomers— only  that  sometimes  we  wait  two  generations,  or  more,  for 
payment." 

Among  the  vices  of  the  French  methods  must  be  classed  that  of  bar- 
gaining. Doubtless  this,  tco,  is  a  relic  of  the  old  "fairs."  At  the  fiowev 
market  the  peace  of  the  purchaser  is  troubled  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
hesitates  to  patronize  these  open-air  booths.  The  flowers  themselves  aro 
most  alluring,  banked  up  in  masses  under  an  outspread  tent  tlirougn 
whose  canvas  covering  the  sun  shines  golden  and  warm.  Hardly  has 
one  descended  from  the  carriage,  attracted  by  the  perfumed  avenue,  fresh 
au«l  swtct,  when  the  clattering  of  sabots  is  heard.  The  brigade  of  red- 
'•he(  l<ed,  blue-aproned  harpies  advance,  yelling  in  their  nasal  tones  • 

"Buy  something  of  me,  my  beauty." 
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**A  little  bunch  of  roses,  pet.    Come.    What  will  you  give?" 

If,  startled  by  their  vociferations,  and  sure  of  being  cheated,  yoo 
start  away,  a  torrent  follows  you  : 

**Make  me  an  offer,  my  pretty  lady!  Do  you  want  them  for  three 
francs?    For  two?    For  one  franc  fifty?    Come!" 

The  emphasis  grows  stern,  and  when  the  bargain  is  concluded  one  is 
thoroughly  worn  out. 

In  the  old  curiosity  shops,  with  certain  added  shades  of  refinement 
this  discussion  regarding  prices  is  the  same. 

Were  one  tempted  to  make  a  general  rule  regarding  the  "art  of  bar- 
gaining," it  would  be  this:  "If  you  feel  you  must  have  the  object  yon 
bave  come  to  buy,  you  are  in  the  merchant's  power.  If  you  don't  care 
whether  you  get  it  or  not,  he  is  in  your  power." 

It  is  in  determining  the  keenness  of  your  desire  that  the  salesmai» 
displays  his  knowledge  of  humanity.  The  psychology  of  the  buyer  Is 
as  important  a  chapter  as  any  in  the  education  of  the  French  merchant 

"We  have  several  categories  of  lady  shopper,"  one  of  the  old  curi- 
osity dealers  remarked  to  me.  "There  is  the  doubtful  lady,  whose  mind 
is  not  made  up  to  buy.  With  her  we  must  endeavor  to  create  an  irresist- 
ible taste  for  some  object  which  is  rare  and  difficult  to  duplicate.  Then 
there  is  the  determined  buyer,  who  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and 
can't  find  it.  With  her  we  proceed  by  a  process  of  suggestion,  working 
gradually  and  persuasively  toward  making  her  believe  that,  by  her  own 
cleverness,  she  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  no  one  else  could  have 
procured.  Then,  also,  we  have  the  lady  who  doesn't  know  what  she 
wants.  She  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  We  coax  her  into 
buying  by  proposing  to  let  her  exchange  the  next  day  whatever  sh^ 
chooses.  This  succeeds  sometimes.  When  it  fails  we  show  her  a  model 
which  has  just  been  purchased  by  a  Princess  X  or  a  Duchess  Z.  Often 
—and  I  may  add  especially  if  the  lady  is  an  American— this  provokes  iu 
her  the  wish  to  have  a  copy  of  the  Princess's  model.  But  one  does  not 
always  triumph." 

My  communicative  friend  continued,  smiling  : 

"France  ships  over  ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  worth  of  old  curi- 
osities for  the  private  collections  in  the  United  States.  So,  you  see 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  manage  to  make  even  those  who  don't  know 
what  they  want  buy  something!" 

At  the  dressmakers'  shops  there  is  the  same  understanding  of  hu- 
manity, and  one  might  add,  of  its  weaknesses  according  to  nationality. 

"The  American,"  said  a  grande    couturiere    to  me  the    other  day. 
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**kllo^^s  exactly  the  value  of  things— laces  and  the  rest.  We  cannot 
deceive  her;  she  knows  as  much  as  we  do.  But  when  she  wants  a  thin/? 
fihe  buys  it,  no  matter  what  it  costs." 

And  to  my  questions  my  informant  responds:  "The  Englishwomar 
has  a  certain  amount  to  spend.  If  what  we  show  her  is  beyond  the  limit 
fixed,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  she  won't  buy  it." 

"And  the  French?"  I  ask. 

"Oil,  the  French!"  she  smiles.  "The  truly  French  do  their  buying, 
as  they  do  everything  else,  en  famille.  The  husband  accompanies  his 
wife,  the  mother  comes  with  her  children.  It  is  an  all-day  affair  choosing 
a  frock!  The  young  girls  must  be  dressed  exactly  alike,  though  they  be 
six  in  one  family.  To  vary  their  growns  would  be  to  incite  jealousy 
among  them,  and  to  give  them  an  individual  importance.  The  French 
girl  must  be  as  free  of  personality  before  marriage  as  a  Sister  of  Charity 
ii:  a  convent." 

Just  how  are  the  fashions  set? 

This  is  a  (luestiou  often  put  since  the  Republic  has  done  away  with 
a  Court.  Many  pretend  that  the  styles  come  from  England  and  are 
Parisianized  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  one 
woman  in  Paris  who,  like  a  Queen  or  an  Empress,  can  take  the  lead  in 
matters  of  mode.  So,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  a  discord  too  dis- 
concerting, the  principal  dressmakers  hold  half-yearly  meetings,  at  which, 
on  general  lines,  the  question  of  fulness  and  length,  color  and  texture, 
are  determined  for  the  coming  season. 

Each  house  creates  its  "models,"  which  are  shown  to  the  customer's 
desiring  to  buy. 

The  stealing  of  models  has  become  an  occupation.  From  Germany 
and  Switzerland  women,  with  every  appearance  of  being  prosperous  gen- 
tlewomen, descend  upon  the  shops  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  with  no  other 
idea  tliaii  that  of  copying  the  gowns  which  they  ask  to  see,  quite  as 
though  it  were  their  intention  to  buy.  These  clever  "thieves"  are  some- 
times signalled  at  the  frontier,  and  prevented  from  going  as  far  as  Paris, 

An  even  more  tragic  form  of  dishonesty  is  that  whereby  certain 
women  (whose  diminished  fortunes  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  dress 
as  their  positions  require  that  they  should)  buy  at  Doucet's  or  Worth's 
a  model  which  immediately  they  pass  on  to  one  of  the  large  stores,  whose 
directors  pay  the  cost  of  the  gown  in  order  to  keep  it  a  few  hours  as  a 
copy.  This  insidious  fonn  of  theft  has  .been  more  than  once  detecte*^ 
among  women  whom  the  world  would  little  suspect. 

For  the  "shopper,"  or  even  the  weary  sight-seer,  afternoon  tea.  whicb 
a  it'w  years  ago  was  unknown  in  Paris,  has  come  to  be  a  veritable  func- 
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tioii.  The  quantities  of  carriages  lined  up  before  Rumplemayer's.  the 
Ritz,  or  Colombin's,  testify  to  this  fact.  But,  while  the  healthy  mondaino 
can  eat  without  risk  the  rich  patisserie,  the  ices,  the  sandwiches,  the 
buns,  so  temptingly  prepared,  the  more  unfortunate  who  are  victims  to 
dyspepsia,  or  to  the  dread  ot  increasing  their  avoirdupois,  have  found  care 
uecessary.  The  Paris  shopkeeper,  ever  ready  for  the  caprices  of  the 
fashion,  has  met  this  recent  modern  demand.  At  Cuvillier's,  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  between  five  and  six,  one  meets  a  group  of  ascetics  partaking. 
at  a  sort  of  ladylike  bar,  of  dry  port  and  biscuit.  .  .  .  sugarless  mix- 
tures which  can  compromise  neither  health  nor  figure! 

Every  Monday  morning  all  the  year  round  there  is  a  big  sale  at  each 
of  the  department  stores.  Doubtless  the  directors  of  these  corporations 
have  discovered  that,  deep-rooted  in  a  woman's  soul,  is  the  love  of  a 
bargain. 

How  many  things  at  these  sales  are  bought  merely  because  they  are 
cheap!  It  is  impossible  to  scan  the  lists  in  Sunday  papers  without  at 
once  (rtating  a  number  of  fictitious  needs  which  only  these  advertised 
bargains  can  meet. 

The  spirit  of  the  woman  hunting  bargains  is  that  of  one  "out  to  buy  " 
The  storekeeper  takes  full  advantage  of  this  fact.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server nothing  is  noticeable  in  the  displays  offered  at  the  stores,  except 
a  general  desire  to  make  the  shop  look  attractive.  To  tell  the  truth,  all 
is  arranged  with  a  definite  plan  of  campaign.  Near  the  door  one  finds  the 
irrtsistible  .inicles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  scarves,  boas,  garden 
hats,  embroidered  collars  and  the  like,  at  a  ridiculously  low  cost.  And  so 
it  goes:  if  you  have  come  in  search  of  a  useful  object,  a  kitchen  utensil. 
a  trunk,  a  beil.  or  even  household  linen,  you  are  led  into  a  thousand  temp 
tations  before  reaching  tlie  topmost  fioor,  where  the  practical  articles 
are  relegated.  And  not  only  are  they  relegated  to  the  topmost  etage;  but 
find,  if  you  can,  the  lift  or  the  stairway  in  the  Bon  Marche,  for  example! 
Immense  as  is  this  store,  occupying  an  entire  block,  there  are  but  three 
small  insignificant  exits  and  one  staircase!  The  uninitiated  innocently 
make  a  complete  tour  of  each  floor,  and  sometimes  redouble  their  steps, 
seeking  escape  and  being  led  into  new  extravagances  at  every  counter 
tbey  pass. 

Thus,  while  nominally  the  first  week  in  February  is  for  the  glove 
sale,  the  second  for  linen,  and  the  third  for  children's  clothes,  there  is  a 
wily  intention  on  the  part  of  each  storekeeper  to  take  advantage,  for  hl3 
goods  in  general,  of  the  disposition  to  buy.  created  by  his  announcing  m 
his  catalogues  a  weekly  sale  of  bargains! 

It  would  require  more  space  than  a  single  article  allows  to  tell  of 
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the  irregular  little  shops  where  all  sorts  of  queer  trading  is  carried  oq 
Tbere  is  the  boutique  over  whose  miniature  doorway  one  reads  this  sigu- 
"Here  we  mend  pipes."  There  is  another  with  the  announcement,  "DoUa' 
heads  made  whole."  In  the  wasteful  young  America  the  broken  doll,  oc 
the  pipe  needing  repairs,  is  quickly  despatched  to  the  ash-barrel;  but  here 
in  thrifty  France  one  becomes  attached  to  material  possessions  anil 
enjoys  making  them  last  as  long  as  possible. 

There  is  a  flourishing  commerce  in  tobacco  secured  from  the  ola 
cigar  and  cigarette  stumps  picked  off  the  sidewalks.  One  often  sees  on 
the  Boulevards  a  poor-looking  wretch  who  darts  forward  and  pockets 
each  butt-end  of  a  w^eed  which  the  oblivious  smoker  throws  away  when 
he  has  finished  with  it.  This  tobacco,  unfolded  and  cleaned,  is  sold  at  a 
market  held  for  the  purpose,  and  in  spite  of  the  police,  who  are  always- 
on  the  tracks  of  these  contraband  dealers. 

Even  the  rag-picker  in  Paris  takes  a  certain  satisfaction  in  his  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  said  to  me,  when  I  asked  if  he  were  a  "chiffonier," 
"No,  I  am  not  a  picker.     I  occupy  myself  with  rags." 

The  very  pride  that  prompted  this  answer  is  the  keynote  of  French 
commercial  methods. 


Creating  Fashions  in  Dress. 

BY  ELIZABETH   MEREDITH   IN   COSMOPOLITAN. 

This  article  explains  how  the  women  of  America  are  to-day  influencing 
Parisian  styles,  through  the  buyers  of  the  great  American  houses.  The 
great  dressmaking  establishments  of  Paris  are  graphically  described  and  the 
reader  accompanies  a  wealthy  American  girl,  about  to  be  presented  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,    through  the  whole  process  of  buj'ing  and   fitting  her  gown. 

NEW  fashions  are  ever  being  made  in  Paris.  No  sooner  has  one 
new  mode  been  launched  than  another  is  in  preparation.  An 
army  of  workers  is  engaged  on  the  solution  of  this  great  prob- 
lem—an army  consisting  of  dressmakers,  their  designers,  their 
forewomen,  and  the  gay  Parisiennes  who  not  only  launch  new  fashions 
but  give  very  valuable  advice,  sometimes,  when  the  eternal  question. 
"What  shall  be  worn?"  is  once  more  on  the  tapis. 

The  lips  of  the  skeptical  may  curl  in  a  smile  of  doubt  at  the  state- 
ment that  American  women  are  largely  responsible  in  deciding  what  the 
fair  Parisiennes  shall  wear,  which  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
American  taste  sets  the  standard  for  the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
such  an  assertion  would  be  greeted  by  a  polite  smile— none  the  less 
derisive  for  being  polite— in  Paris  salons,  yet  a  man-dressmaker,  no  other 
than  Paquin  himself,  is  responsible  for  the  allegation  that  if  brought  to 
their  attention  it  would  prove  distasteful  to  his  countrywomen,  who 
would  be  likely  to  accuse  M.  Paquin  of  rank  heresy. 

To  a  question  once  put  to  him  uy  an  American  woman  as  to  who 
makes  the  fashions,  M.  Paquin  replied:  "Why,  you  Americans,  of  course. 
You  are  the  people  who  decide  what  Parisian  ladies  and  ladies  of  the  en- 
tire world  shall  wear.  You  thought  our  own  Parisiennes  dictated  the 
fashions  and  that  I  am  trying  to  flatter  you.  You  are  quite  mistaken. 
Let  me  explain  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  correct  from  the  point  of  view 
of  which  I  speak.  Let  me  point  out  what  I  mean  and  you  will  at  once 
see  how  correct  I  am  in  saying  that  the  Americans  make  the  fashions. 
We  dressmakers  certainly  do  the  work  of  modeling  dresses,  but  it  is  the 
American  buyers,  the  representatives  of  great  American  houses,  who 
come  here  by  the  score  several  times  a  year,  who  decide  on  the  final  shape 
and  color-scheme.  These  representatives  come  to  my  house  to  inspect  the 
hundreds  of  dresses  which  I  and  my  assistants  have  prepared. 

"The  buyers  visit  all  the  great  firms  and  make  comparisons.  Choos- 
ing the  best  models,  they  ask  for  certain  dresses,  but  with  such-and-such 
changes  made.    Once  suited,  however,  they  buy  hundreds  and  hundreds 
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of  the  kind  they  require,  aud  their  selection  fixes  the  mode  for  tha^ 
stason. 

"The  tradition  that  French  women  set  the  fashions  is  fast  becoming 
a  legend.  French  women,  I  regret  to  say,  are  losing  their  knowledge  of 
how  to  dress  well.  You  have  only  to  go  to  any  fashionable  gather!  ig 
where  I'arisiennes  and  American  ladies  are  to  be  seen  side  by  side,  and 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  latter  are  far  the  better  dressed. 
Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  that,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  bo 
quoted  in  the  matter." 

Before  the  Americans  so  intruded  into  the  domain  of  dress,  the  sta^e 
was  a  more  powerful  means  of  setting  the  fashions  than  it  is  to-day.  But 
even  now.  to  launch  a  new  style  a  firm  occasionally  avails  itself  of  the 
theatre;  still,  when  possible,  there  is  no  doubt  that  preference  is  given 
to  society  women,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  wear  new  creations  to  the 
races  at  l.ougchamps  or  Chantilly,  to  the  Salon  or  to  the  Concours  Hip- 
pique.  As  a  great  society  leader  is  sure  to  be  much  observed  and  talked 
about  in  tne  public  prints,  her  dress,  if  it  pleases  the  public,  will  be  copied. 
It  generally  takes  two  seasons  firmly  to  establish  a  new  fasliion. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  well  patronized  by  the  lights  of  the  Parisian 
stage,  although  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  found  a  way  to  dispense  with  them 
b:  establishing  an  atelier  de  couture,  or  dressmaking  department,  in  her 
own  theatre. 

The  achievement  of  a  finished  and  well-defined  style  is  usually  a  slow 
process.  If  one  could  get  behind  the  scenes  of  a  large  Parisian  dress- 
making establishment,  he  would  see  a  number  of  mannequins— as  they 
are  called— exceedingly  pretty,  slender- waisted  girls,  walking  slowly  and 
majestically  backward  and  forward  before  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
heads  of  the  firm,  the  designers  and  leading  employees,  who  examine 
them  with  critical  eye,  making  them  turn  this  way  and  that  in  order  to 
take  in,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  dresses  in  which  they  are  attired. 
Tlie  designers'  creations  are  thus  critically  examined  and  discussed.  Sug- 
gested changes  are  made  and  the  process  of  inspection  repeated  until 
everything  is  declared  satisfactory.  Sometimes  customers  will  suggest 
a  modification  in  an  existing  style  which  takes  the  firm's  fancy,  and  is 
adopted  in  making  dresses  for  others. 

There  is  another  source  of  inspiration  for  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
that  Is  the  historical  one— reference  to  the  past  history  of  fashions  and 
of  style. 

Redfern,  for  instance,  admits  frankly  that  he  gets  many  ideas  for  new 
fashions  by  studying  old  fashion-prints.  He  is  a  good  example  of  the 
class  of  dressmakers  which  evolves  the  new  from  the   old.    M.  Bouchot. 
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ihe  curator  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
or  Great  National  Library  of  France,  says  that  some  time  before  each 
season  large  numbers  of  milliners  and  dressmaliers  come  to  study  the 
thousands  of  fashion-plates— many  of  them  extremely  rare— which  ara 
under  his  care.  They  adapt  and  modify  the  dresses  of  former  days  to  suit 
modern  taste.  But  it  is  only  by  the  most  arduous  research  at  the  great 
library  that  one  can  hope  to  discover  anything  new  in  the  way  of  dress 
styles.  Sometimes  the  artistic  temperament  and  imagination  are  em- 
ployed in  the  creation  of  new  styles,  but  on  the  whole  the  dressmakers 
are  agreed  that  the  artist  without  a  knowldge  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
work  is  of  little  use  to  them  in  the  creation  of  new  fashions. 

The  great  test  of  a  good  dressmaker  is  the  manner  in  which  he  can 
dress  tach  customer  according  to  her  individuality.  Some  dressmakers 
make  fashions  for  the  hundred,  but  the  greatest  make  them  only  for  the 
few.  A  design  is  often  made  for  one  individual  alone,  especially  if  the 
individual  in  question  has  a  bottomless  purse. 

Worth's  well-renowned  house,  now  represented  by  two  brothers,  only 
one  of  whom,  however,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  business,  is  almost  as 
exclusive  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  founder.  Designs  here  are  prepared 
for  the  head  of  the  firm  by  the  four  or  five  highly-paid  designers  who 
are  attached  to  the  establishment.  These  drawings  are  subsequently 
modified,  executed  in  material  and  again  modified.  After  being  criticized 
again  and  again,  they  are  placed  before  customers  high  in  the  w.orld  of 
fashion— Countesses,  Duchesses,  American  women  of  wealth,  and  even 
Queens,  for  whom  the  dresses  have  been  especially  made. 

The  showrooms  of  these  great  couturiers  of  Paris  are  sumptuous 
apartments,  and  may  be  compared  to  palatial  drawing-rooms.  In  smaller 
rooms,  cut  off  from  the  large  showroom  by  heavy  curtains,  one  may  see 
costumes  upon  which  fabulous  sums  of  money  have  been  spent.  Here 
are  evening-dresses  of  elaborate  design  and  often  trimmed  with  precious 
stones,  frequently  diamonds. 

These  dresses  are  arranged  upon  lay-figures,  and  the  rooms  are  aglow 
with  dozens  of  little  incandescent  lights,  in  order  to  enable  the  customer 
to  judge  of  the  exact  effect  as  seen  in  a  ballroom  flooded  with  electric 
liiSfht. 

There  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  cost  of  a  ball-dress,  but  quite  aa 
ordinary  price  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  francs  (five  thousand  dol- 
lars). The  figure  seems  large  to  the  general  public,  unaccustomed  to  such 
lavish  expenditures  in  dress,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  gowns 
are  often  of  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  dark  corselet  thickly  sown  with  rubies. 

The  process  of  choosing  a  gown  to  be  worn  on  a  state  occasion  it 
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also  a  thing  to  be  very  seriously  considered,  and  receives  as  much  atteu 
tion  from   a  society  woman  as  a  Minister  of  Foreig'i     Affairs  could  give  to 
the  construction  of  a  secret  treaty  with  a  friendly  country. 

With  American  women  one  of  the  most  momentous  occasions  requir- 
ing a  special  gown  is  when  they  are  presented  to  Queen  Alexandra  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  There  being  no  court  in  France,  similar  occasions  do 
not  present  themselves  there  with  a  woman  of  such  simple  tastes  as 
Mme.  Loubet  presiding  over  the  Elysee.  Elaborate  toilettes  have  not 
been  necessary  even  when  American  girls  are  presented  at  the  Elysee. 
which  is  an  affair  quite  easily  arranged  through  the  ambassador. 

An  American  girl  who  is  about  to  be  presented  at  the  English  court, 
will,  if  in  London,  make  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  to  visit  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  leading  French 
dressmakers.  Her  experience  will  be  practically  the  same  no  matter 
which  house  she  selects. 

With  her  mother  she  will  be  escorted  to  the  special  showroom  for 
ball-dresses,  where,  seated  on  a  gorgeous  divan,  the  ladies  will  look  on 
while  several  saleswomen  spread  out  upon  a  mahogany  table  an  array 
of  the  costliest  white  silks  and  laces  obtainable. 

This  is  a  long  task,  and  before  the  mother  and  daughter  are  satisfied 
the  tables  and  other  articles  of  furniture  are  completely  out  of  sight 
under  their  burden  of  pr<§bious  stuffs.  Finally,  when  the  "very  thing"  i» 
revealed,  the  real  work  begins  under  the  master  eye  of  the  great  dress- 
maker himself,  with  the  result  that  the  problem  of  how  the  gown  shall 
be  fashioned  is  at  last  solved.  The  detail  of  the  work  is  in  itself  an 
object-lesson  in  the  art  of  dressmaking  to  the  ojilooker. 

Those  taking  part  in  the  grave  council  of  trained  experts,  besides 
the  head  of  the  house,  comprise  the  foreman,  or  first  hand,  at  least  three 
designers,  two  mannequins,  in  the  shape  of  two  pretty  French  girls  with 
figures  that  a  Duchess  might  envy,  and  perhaps  five  professional  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

Very  rarely  is  it  that  a  person  going  to  order  a  dress  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  Parisian  dressmakers  has  any  very  definite  idea  of  what  she 
requires,  that  it,  as  regards  detail.  Fashion  is  ruled,  generally  speaking, 
n(3t  by  the  customer,  but  by  the  costumer.  The  custom  is  to  exhibit  the 
latest  creations  of  the  firm  by  means  of  living  models,  those  tall,  graceful, 
long-waisted  girls  who  know  not  only  how  to  wear  a  dress  well,  but  how 
to  move  about  with  ease  and  elegance.  A  particular  style  of  dress,  as 
seen  in  this  seductive  way,  will  take  the  fancy  of  a  client.  All  that  need 
be  done  to  suit  her  taste,  then,  is  to  make  a  few  slight  alterations 
Sometimes  these  are  indeed  very  important,  and  the  result  is  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  the  production  of  a  design  almost  as  new  as  if  the  head 
of  the  house  or  his  manager  had  acted  quite  independent  of  existing 
models.  The  number  of  visits  necessary  before  the  completion  of  a 
"great"  gown  entirely  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  customer  is 
a  regular  one  at  tbe  house,  no  visit  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  after 
the  materials  have  been  chosen  and  the  order  given  for  making  up;  for 
the  firm  is  the  custodian  of  the  lafly's  moule.  as  the  figure  made  in  fac- 
simile of  her  own  is  called.  But  in  the  case  of  a  new  customer,  one  other 
visit  at  least  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  average  woman  is  incapable  of  accuracy, 
which  may  account  for  the  taking  of  the  careful  measurements  necessary 
being  always  entrusted  to  men,  who  go  about  their  work  so  carefully  and 
with  such  precision  that  later  on  the  fair  society  girl  appears  to  have 
been  moulded  into  the  finished  product.  In  some  cases  the  measure- 
ments are  taken  over  a  closely  fitting  chamois  garment 

Women  are  by  no  means  of  one  mind  about  the  necessity  of  going 
to  Paris  for  style.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  first  of  all,  Americans  want  to 
be  free  and  independent  of  fashions  that  may  please  the  French  womea. 
And  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  manner  of  life  of  American  women 
necessarily  gives  them  figures  quite  different  from  those  of  their  French 
sisters,  who  from  their  childhood  are  squeezed  into  corsets  designed  to 
give  them  unduly  long  waists  and  narrow  hips.  The  American  girl,  on 
the  contrary,  shares  her  brother's  games,  is  an  adept  at  outdoor  sports, 
and  develops  an  expanse  of  chest  that  quite  unfits  her  for  the  confines  of 
the  corset  affected  by  the  Parisienne.  To  further  the  work  of  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  woman  from  the  tyranny  of  Paris  dressmakers,  an 
association  has  been  formed  which  has  a  monthly  paper  of  its  own  and 
holds  an  annual  convention  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can dressmakers.  It  is  hoped  and  openly  stated  by  the  founders  of  thii 
association  that  in  !be  near  future  no  gowns  of  Paris  design  will  be  com- 
prised in  these  annual  exhibitions,  but  that  they  will  all  be  of  domestic 
design  and  manufacture. 
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The  Cost  of  Life  Insurance. 

BY  ALLAN  H.  WILLETT  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  QUARTERLY. 

To  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  article  in  its  entirety,  the  idea  will 
come  that  the  problem  of  life  insurance  is  a  needlessly  complicated  one.  The 
explanations  given  by  the  writer  are  most  instructive. 

THE  recently  published  evidence  of  the  extravagance  and  mis- 
conduct of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society;  of  the  United  States  has  aroused  the  interest  of 
the  general  public  and  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
proper  organization  and  management  of  life  insurance  companies.  That 
an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  other  companies  in  the  same  business 
will  reveal  practices  fully  as  reprehensible  as  any  of  which  the  officials 
of  the  Equitable  are  accused  is  universally  believed.  There  will 
undoubtedly  be  legislative  investigations,  and  more  or  less  wise  laws 
will  be  enacted  by  different  States  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  honesty 
and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  life  insurance  companies  and  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  insured.  The  only  hope  of  permanent 
improvement,  however,  lies  in  the  development  of  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  matter  on  the  part  of  intelligent  people  ;  and  this  interest  must 
reach  more  fundamental  questions  than  the  relative  merits  of  the 
mutual  and  the  joint-stock  forms  of  insurance  funds.  It  will  be  unfor- 
tunate if  the  present  popular  interest  in  the  subject  exhausts  itself  on 
these  relatively  superficial  and  subordinate  phases  of  the  matter,  and 
fails  to  reach  the  most  important  questions  of  all  :  What  is  the  proper 
cost  of  life  insurance  ?  Are  we  paying  an  excessive  price  for  the  ser- 
vices life  insurance  companies  are  rendering  us  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  attention  to  these  fundamental  questions  and  throwing  some 
light  upon  them,  that  this  paper  is  written. 

To  most  patrons  of  insurance  companies  the  method  of  determming 
premium  rates  is  a  profound  mystery.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other 
field  of  economic  activity  are  so  many  millions  of  dollars  paid  by  intelli- 
gent people  w-th  so  little  idea  of  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money  and  the  price  of  it,  as  are  paid  to  life 
insurance  companies  by  their  patrons.  This  fact  is  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  practical  check  upon  prices  which  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  nearly  all  other  forms  of  insurance.  The  price  paid  for 
fire  insurance,  for  example,  enters  as  an  element  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing commodities  or  rendering  services  of  various  kinds,  and  the  elforts 
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of  competitors  in  tlie  same  line  of  business  to  lower  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction leads  them  to  put  pressure  upon  the  insurance  companies  for 
lower  rates,  and  to  search  actively  for  the  cheapest  protection  consist- 
ent with  security.  No  such  restraint  exists  in  the  case  of  life  insur- 
ance. That  form  of  insurance  is  in  this  respect  in  the  position  of  a 
consumption  good,  in  the  purchase  of  which  the  great  majority  of  people 
are  far  less  careful  to  secure  their  money's  worth  than  they  are  in  the 
purchase  of  capital  goods.  Moreover,  while  the  general  theory  of 
insurance  rates  is  simple  and  easily  understood,  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  the  calculation  of  life  insurance  rates  leads  to  very  complex 
and  intricate  problems.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  long  term  for  which 
many  life  insurance  policies  run,  but  still  more  to  the  bewildering  variety 
of  contracts  offered  by  the  different  companies.  The  result  of  the  diver- 
sity of  contracts  is  not  only  inability  on  the  part  of  the  prospective 
policy  taker  to  compare  the  real  cost  of  insurance  in  different  companies, 
but  a  feeling  of  helplessness  before  the  whole  problem.  As  a  prere- 
quisite to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  proper  cost  of  life  insurance, 
a  somewhat  extended  consideration  of  the  technique  of  insurance  and 
the  1  ractice  of  insurance  companies  is  necessary. 

The  general  theory  of  insurance  rates  is  very  simple.  An  insur- 
ance premium  consists  of  two  parts,  known  as  the  net  premium  and 
the  loading.  The  net  premium  makes  provision  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  for  the  losses  experienced  by  the  insured  ;  the  loading  pro- 
vides for  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  business.  If  all  insurance  coi- 
tracis  ran  for  a  short  time,  as  for  one  year,  and  the  interest  on  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  company  were  disregarded,  the  net 
premium  for  .S1,000  of  insurance  would  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  total 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  number  of  thousands  of  dollars 
of  insurance  issued.  Thus  if  the  insurance  issued'  for  a  year  is 
$1,000,000,  and  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  $25,000,  the  net  premium  rate  is 
$25  per  $1,000.  If,  however,  the  premiums  are  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  the  indemnities  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  the  company 
can  earn  4  per  cent,  on  the  funds  while  they  are  in  its  hands,  it  would 
not  need  to  collect  $25,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  only  such 
a  sum  as,  invested  at  4  per  cent.,  will  amount  to  $25,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  $24,038.40,  and  the  net  premium  rate  will  be  $24,04  per  $1,000. 
To  this  net  premium  must  be  added  such  an  amount  per  $1,000  for  loading 
as  will  bring  into  tne  company  a  fund  large  enough  to  cover  the  expenses 
ot  Hie  year.  If  the  expenses  amounted  to  $10,000,  the  loading  would  be 
$10  per  $1,000,  and  the  actual  premium  $34.04, 
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In  oue  ('respect  it  is  evident  that  this  calculation  is  artificially 
simplitied.  The  amount  of  loss  which  will  befall  a  given  amount  of 
insurance  is  by  no  means  fixed  and  known  in  advance,  but  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  uncertainty  with  which  insurance  companies  have  to  deal. 
The  estimate  of  future  loss  is  based  upon  past  experience;  and  where  that 
experience  has  shown  a  very  fluctuating  loss-rate  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  insurance  company,  if  it  is  to  give  security,  to  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  loss  in  any  year 
may  exceed  the  average  for  a  series  of  years.  Life  insurance,  how- 
ever, enjoys  a  peculiar  advantage  in  this  respect.  The  contingent  event 
with  which  life  insurance  contracts  deal  is  the  death  of  the  insured,  and 
when  enough  lives  are  covered  to  overcome  minor  variations,  the  annual 
cleath-rate  for  each  year  of  life  is  remarkably  constant. 

Past  experience  as  to  mortality  is  contained  in  so-called  life  or  mor- 
tality tables.  Such  tables  give  the  number  dying  at  each  age  of  life 
out  of  a  stated  number  living  at  the  beginning  of  that  year.  There 
have  been  a  considerable  number  of  such  tables  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  data  derived  from  different  sources.  The  ones  used  in  the 
early  days  of  life  insurance  were  based  on  the  experience  of  the  general 
population,  while  those  now  in  common  use  are  based  on  data  derived 
from  the  observation  of  insured  lives.  The  two  in  general  use  in  the 
Lnited  States  are  the  Actuaries'  Table,  based  on  the  mortality  experience 
of  seventeen  English  companies,  and  the  American  Experience  Table, 
based  on  the  records  of  thirty  American  companies. 

Contracts  issued  by  a  life  insurance  company  fall  into  two  general 
classes  ;  those  in  which  tlie  company  binds  itself  to  pay  indemnities  if 
the  insured  die  during  the  term  of  the  policy,  and  those  in  which  the 
payment  of  indemnities  is  contingent  upon  the  survival  of  the  insured  to 
the  end  of  a  stated  term.  The  former  are  known  as  life  contracts,  the 
latter  as  endowment  contracts.  The  two  are  frequently  embodied  in 
the  same  policy.  In  general  use  the  term  "endowment"  ordinarilv 
refers  to  a  combined  life  and  endowment  contract. 

If  all  life  insurance  were  paid  for  on  what  is  known  as  the  natural 
premium  plan,  i.  e.,  if  the  payment  made  by  each  insured  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year  were  intended  to  cover  only  the  mortality  loss  and  the 
expense  of  that  year,  the  calculation  of  life  insurance  rates  would  oe 
as  simple  as  the  example  given  above.  If,  for  example,  a  person  of  age 
30  proposed  to  insure  his  life  for  one  year  in  a  company  which  used  the 
American  mortality  table,  and  which  assumed  an  income  of  4  per  cent, 
from   its  investments,   the  net  premium  per  $1,000  insurance  would   be 
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ascertained  hj  discounting  for  one  year  at  4  per  cent,  an  amount  sufli- 
cient  to  pay  $1,000  to  each  person  dying  during  that  year  of  life,  and 
dividing  the  result  by  the  number  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
According  to  the  table,  out  of  854  people  who  enter  age  30,  7  die  befor? 
they  reach  31.  Hence  the  premium  rate  would  be  ascertained  by  divid- 
ing $7,000,  discounted  at  4  per  cent.,  by  854,  or  $7.88  per  $1,000.  To 
that  net  premium  must  be  added  the  loading,  the  due  share  of  the  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  business  for  the  year.  If  the  same  person  desired  to 
continue  his  insurance  another  year  his  premium  rate  would  be  calculated 
in  the  same  way,  and  would  amount  to  $7.95.  For  the  third  year  it 
would  be  $8.01.  And  as  the  ratio  of  those  dying  during  any  year  of 
liiC  to  those  living  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  steadily  increases  with 
advancing  age,  the  amount  of  the  net  premium  for  a  year's  insurance 
would  increase  pari  passu. 

Such  a  method  of  apportioning  the  cost  of  insurance  is  known  as 
the  natural  premium  plan.  There  are  no  theoretical  objections  to  L 
but  a  very  serious  practical  difficulty  arises  from  the  advancing  cost  ol 
insurance.      In  old  age  that  cost  becomes  practically  prohibitive. 

A  second  method  of  paying  for  life  insurance  is  by  means  of  a  single 
premium  for  a  term  of  years,  paid  in  advance.  Such  a  premium  for 
three  years'  insurance  would  be  calculated  as  follows  :  According  to  the 
American  mortality  table  out  of  854  persons  entering  the  30th  year  of 
life,  7  will  die  during  that  year,  7  during  the  next  year,  and  7  during  the 
third  year.  A  company  which  has  insured  854  people  of  age  30  for 
$1,000  each  must  pay  out  $7,000  in  indemnities  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
$7,000  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  $7,000  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  Discounting  these  amounts  for  one,  two  and.  three  years  respec- 
tively at  4  per  cent,  compound  discount  and  adding  the  results,  ,we  find 
that  the  present  worth  of  the  risks  assumed*;  by  the  company  is  $19,425.(i3- 
That  is,  that  amount  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  tne  period,  invested  at  4 
per  cent,  compound  interest,  Avill  yield  enough  to) pay  the  indemnities  as 
they  fall  due.  If  this  is  divided  by  854,  the  number /living  at  the  age 
of  30,  the  quotient,  $22.75,  is  the  amount 'which  the  company  would  need 
to  collect  from  each  of  the  insured.  This  is  known  as i the  single  advanc<3 
premium.  This  form  of  contract  is  comparatively  little  lused  in  lif»:^ 
insurance,  but  is  very  prevalent  in  fire  insurance,  where  three,  five  and 
seven  years'  insurance  are  frequently  paid  for  in  advance.  By  con- 
tinuing the  process  of  discounting  indemnities  for  later  years  the  single 
advance  premium  for  any  term  of  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  ascertained. 
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The  insurance  for  life  may  be  regarded  as  insurance  for  a  term  of  years, 
the  term  running  to  the  end  of  the  mortality  table. 

The  most  prevalent  method  of  paying  for  life  insurance  is  by  means 
of  a  uniform  annual  premium.  This  premium  may  be  arranged  to  rua 
tor  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  the  term  of  the  insurance.  Tht» 
amount  of  the  annual  premium  may  be  ascertained  by  finding  how  many 
dollars  a  man  must  promise  to  pay  each  year  for  the  desired  numbe»- 
of  years,  if  living,  in  order  that  his  promise  may  be  worth  as  much  ii.» 
the  company  as  the  single  advance  premium  for  the  same  kind  of  policy 
Thus  in  the  example  just  used  the  single  advance  premium  was  22.75. 
To  change  this  to  a  level  premium  payable  for  three  years,  the  follo\v- 
ing  method  might  be  used.  Find  the  present  value  of  the  promise  of  'i 
man  30  years  old  to  pay  a  dollar  a  year  in  advance  for  three  years,  if  he 
lives.  The  first  payment  may  be  counted  at  its  full  value,  since  it  is 
virtually  cash  in  hand.  The  second  payment,  however,  must  be  dis- 
counted in  the  first  place  for  the  uncertainty  whether  the  man  will  live 
to  pay  it.  As  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  only  847  out  of  the 
original  854  persons  will  be  living,  the  company  will  receive  $847  when 
it  is  promised  .$854.  AYhen  it  is  promised  a  dollar,  therefore,  it  will 
receive  $0.91).  And  even  this  amount  will  be  received  only  after  thi^ 
lapse  of  a  year,  and  to  ascertain  its  present  value  it  must  be  discounted 
for  one  year.  The  result  is  $0.95.  The  present  value  of  the  promise  to 
pay  $1  two  ytars  from  date,  if  living,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  same 
way.  As  there  will  be  only  840  survivors  out  of  the  854  persons,  the 
company  will  receive  only  $840  when  it  is  promised  $854,  or  $0.98  for 
every  dollar  promised;  and  this  amount  discounted  for  two  years  becomes* 
$0.91.  The  sum  of  these  three  amounts,  $1.00,  $0.95  and  $0.91,  or  $2.8«;, 
is  the  present  value  of  the  promise  of  a  man  aged  30  to  pay  a  dollar  a 
year  in  advance  for  three  years  if  living.  The  single  premium  payable 
in  advance  for  three  years'  insurance  was  found  to  be  $22.75.  If  the 
company  is  to  accept  from  each  of  the  insured  a  conditional  promise  of 
a  certain  amount  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  three  j-ears  in  lieu  of 
the  single '  advance  paj^ment,  and  if  the  present  value  of  such  a  promise 
to  pay  $1  is  $2.86,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  necessary  level  premium  may 
be  ascertained  by  dividing  $22.75  by  $2.86.  The  result  is  $7.95,  and  the 
level  premium  must  accordingly  be  $7.95.  Insurance  paid  for  by  equal 
juinual  premiums  is  said  to  be  issued  on  the  level  premium  plan. 

Jt  is  unnecessary  to  show  in  detail  how  the  same  method  may  be 
applied  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life.  Moreover,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity that  the  term  of  insurance  and  the  term  of  premium  payments  should 
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be  the  same.  Twenty  years'  iusiirauce  or  insurance  for  life  may  be  paid 
lor  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  tAventy  equal  annual  premiums.  When  the  premium 
term  is  less  than  the  insurance  term,  the  policy  is  known  as  a  limited 
payment  policy.  Thus  we  have  limited  payment  life  insurance  and  lim- 
ited payment  term  insurance.  It  is  evident  that  the  shorter  the  term  of 
premium  payments,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  each  annual 
payment  must  be. 

The  method  of  calculating  net  premium  rates  for  pure  endowment 
Insurance  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  method  already  de- 
scribed. The  chief  difference  is  that  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid 
by  the  company  is  dependent  upon  the  number  living  at  the  end  of  the 
endowment  period  and  not  on  the  number  dying  during  the  term.  Thus 
it  854  persons  at  age  30  take  out  20-year  pure  endowment  policies  oJ* 
$1,000  each,  the  American  mortality  table  shows  that  at  the  end  of  20 
years  there  Avill  be  G98  survivors.  The  company  will  have  to  pay  indem- 
nities amounting  to  .$698,000.  By  discounting  that  amount  for  20  years 
at  4  per  cent,  compound  discount,  and  dividing  the  result  by  the  number 
living  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  single  advance  premium  of 
$373.02  is  obtained.  That  can  be  changed  to  a  level  premium  for  any 
number  of  years  by  the  method  used  with  the  life  insurance  premium. 
If  the  policy  is  combined  life  and  endowment  policy  each  premium  is 
computed  separately,  and  the  sum  of  the  two  is  the  required  premium. 
Nor  need  the  life  insurance  and  the  endowment  insurance  run  for  thi^ 
same  term  of  years,  but,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  endowment  insur- 
ance may  terminate  at  one  date  and  the  life  insurance  continue  to  a  later 
date  or  for  life. 

In  the  early  years  of  a  level-premium  life  policy,  whether  a  straight 
life  or  a  limited-payment  life  policy,  and  throughout  the  term  of  ap 
endowment  policy,  the  company  is  accumulating  out  of  the  net  premiums 
a  reserve  on  the  policy,  which  is  generally  recognized  to-day  as  the 
property  of  the  policy-holder,  held  in  trust  by  the  insurance  company- 
In  the  case  of  a  level-premium  life  policy  the  reserve  arises  from  the 
excess  of  the  actual  premium  of  any  year  over  the  natural  premium  for 
the  same  year,  increased  by  the  interest  earnings.  The  reserve  on  such 
a  policy  increases  every  year  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  policy  up  to  t 
point  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  term,  when  the  increasing  nat 
ural  premium  becomes  equal  to  the  level  premium.  After  that  point  is 
passed  the  company  credits  itself  each  year  with  so  much  of  the  reserve 
on  the  policy  as  is  necessary  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
natural  premium  and  the  premium  the  company   is  receiving.     In  this 
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Nvay  the  entire  reserve  is  used  up  in  paying  premiums  by  tlie  end  of  the 
term  of  insurance.  On  the  policies  of  the  insured  who  die  before  the 
reserve  is  thus  exhausted  the  company  is  a  gainer  by  the  entire  amoui.t 
of  the  reserve  at  the  time  of  death,  since  the  natural  premiums  of  the 
entire  body  of  policy-holders  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  losses  of  the  group. 
With  a  limited-payment  policy  the  process  is  the  same,  but  the  reserve 
accumulates  more  rapidly  during  the  early  years  of  the  policy,  reaches  a 
i.igher  amount  at  its  maximum,  and  is  used  up  more  rapidly  during  the 
later  years,  when  the  insured  is  paying  no  premium. 

In  the  case  of  a  pure  endowment  policy  the  reserve  consists  of  the 
entire  net  premium  increased  by  interest  earnings.  If  a  policy-holder  dies 
before  the  end  of  the  endowment  period  his  reserve  is  apportiond  pro 
lata  among  the  survivors  and  helps  to  make  up  the  endowment  indemni- 
ties of  the  group  at  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  a  mistake  to  talk  about 
endowment  insurance  as  a  pure  investment..  The  holders  of  pure  endow- 
ment policies  who  survive  to  the  end  of  the  endowment  period  derive  a 
profit  from  the  forfeited  reserves  of  those  who  die  before  the  end  of  the 
period,  in  addition  to  the  interest  earnings  on  their  own  premium  pay- 
Uients.  Over  against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  cost  of  administra- 
i.on,  covered  by  the  loading  added  to  the  net  premium,  and  the  questioii 
01*  net  gain  or  loss  to  the  survivor  turns  upon  the  relation  between  these 
two  i*ems.  In  the  case  of  ordinai*y  endowment  policies,  which  are  in 
reality  life  and  endowment  contracts,  the  whole  matter  is  further  com- 
plic.iied  by  the  accompanying  life  premium  which  the  survivor  pays 
d'-rin?"  the  whole  period,  and  for  which  he  receives  no  money  retui<i. 
Those  premiums  have  paid  for  his  "protection"  during  the  endowment 
period,  i.  e.,  they  have  been  used  to  pay  the  death  indemnities  of  thos« 
who  died  during  the  period. 

The  reserve '  on  a  policy  is  the  legal  property  of  the  insured,  carried 
on  the  books  of  a  company  as  a  liability.  When  an  indemnity  becomes 
due  through  the  death  of  a  policy-holder,  the  loss  inflicted  upon  the 
company  is  not  the  full  face  of  the  policy,  but  that  amount  minus  what- 
ever reserve  the  company  is  carrying  in  the  name  of  the  policy-holder. 
During  the  life  of  the  policy-holder  this  smaller  sum  constitutes  the  net 
amount  at  risk  on  the  policy,  and  at  his  death  it  measures  the  net  mor 
tality  loss  of  the  company.  During  the  early  years  of  a  level-premium 
life  policy  this  amount  diminishes  as  the  reserve  increases,  while 
during  later  years  it  increases  as  the  reserve  diminishes,  and  becomes 
again  equal  to  the  face  of  the  policy  when  the  reserve  is  exhausted.  In 
the  case  of  a  pure  endowment  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  net  amount 
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at  risk  steadily  diminishes  as  the  reserve  increases.  At  the  end  of  the 
endowment  period  the  reserve  is  equal  to  the  face  of  the  policy.  The 
maturity  of  endowment  policies,  in  other  words,  imposes  no  loss  upon 
the  company. 

In  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  a  life  insurance  company  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  equal  to  the 
accumulated  reserve  on  all  its  policies,  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a 
mortality  table  and  a  rate  of  interest  specified  in  the  law.  Hence  this 
reserve  is  frequently  called  the  legal  reserve.  Any  additional  assets  of 
the  company  constitute  the  surplus,  the  property  of  the  company,  to 
which  no  indivdual  policy-holder  has  any 'legal  claim,  except,  so  far  as 
a  share  in  It  may  have  been  properly  placed  to  his  credit  upon  the  books 
of  the  company.  If  a  company  desires  to  transfer  an  insurance  contract 
to  ai:other  company  during  the  term  of  the  insurance,  it  must  transfer  at 
ihe  same  time  the  accumulated  reserve  on  the  policy,  as  without  it  the 
second  company  could  not  afford  to  accept  the  contract.  Hence  this 
i\  serve  is  often  referred  to  as  the  re-insurance  deserve.  While  a  company 
l)osstsses  net  assets  equal  to  the  reserve  on  all  its  policies  it  is  a  solvent 
company,  since  it  can  at  any  time  reinsure  its  risks  and  retire  from 
business. 

From  this  examination  of  the  method  by  which  net  premium  rates 
are  calculated,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  different  companies  use 
the  same  mortality  tables  and  the  same  assumed  rate  of  interest  they 
must  reach  the  same  net  rates  for  the  same  kind  of  policy.  No  such  uni- 
formity is  forced  upon  them  in  the  matter  of  loading,  the  addition  made 
to  the  net  premium  to  cover  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  business.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  companies 
in  this  respect.  The  loading  is  calculated  as  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
ntt  premium,  and  while  there  are  minor  diiferences  for  different  kinds 
of  policies,  the  average  loading  in  life  insurance  is  about  25i  per  cent, 
of  the  net  premium,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium. 

If  the  mortality  experienced  by  a  life  insurance  company  and  the 
rate  of  interest  earned  on  its  funds  correspond  exactly  with  the  mortality 
and  the  interest  rate  assumed  in  calculating  net  premiums,  and  if  the 
loading  for  expenses  yielded  only  enough  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of 
carrying  on  the  business,  the  insured  would  be  getting  their  protection 
at  cost  price.  In  the  case  of  a  stock  company  normal  interest  on  tho 
capital  actually  invested  would  have  to  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  mortality  actually  experl- 
mced  by  nearly  all  companies  is  very  materially  below     the  assumed 
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mortality,  the  interest  earned  on  investments  is  considerably  in  excess 
©f  the  assumed  interest,  and  in  economically  managed  companies  the 
expenses  of  management  do  not  exhaust  the  income  from  loading. 

From  any  or  all  of  these  sources  the  company  may  receive  a  surplus 
income.  This  extra  income  is  at  the  beginning  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  case  of  a  stock  company  it  may  be  utilized  in  any  one  of 
three  ways.  It  may  be  distributed  among  the  stockholders  as  dividends 
on  stock,  it  may  be  returned  to  the  policy-holders,  or  it  may  be  retained 
in  the  possession  of  the  company.  When  the  dividend  rate  of  a  stock- 
company  is  limited  by  law  or  by  charter,  only  a  definite  part  of  the  sur- 
plus income  can  be  used  in  the  first  way.  The  rate  of  dividend  in  differ- 
ent stock  companies  varies  widely.  Thus,  of  the  twenty-one  stock  com- 
panies reporting  to  the  Minnesota  Insurance  Deijartment  in  1904,  six 
companies,  with  an  aggregate  capitalization  of  $4,150,000,  paid  no  <livi- 
dends  in  11)03;  seven,  capitalized  at  $1,305,000,  paid  7  per  cent;  one, 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  paid  8  per  cent,;  four,  capitalized  at  $4,350,000. 
paid  10  per  cent.;  two,  capitalized  at  $325,000,  paid  12  per  cent.,  while 
the  Manhattan,  capitalized  at  $100,000,  paid  16  per  cent.  The  average 
for  the  companies  paying  dividends  was  8.81  per  cent.,  while  for  all  com- 
panies it  was  almost  exactly  G  per  cent.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
in  g-ome  companies  the  nominal  rate  of  dividend  is  no  indication  of  th.» 
rjite  of  return  on  the  actual  investment.  Thus  the  Prudential  has  so 
increased  its  capitalization  of  stock  dividends  that  its  nominal  rate  of  iO 
per  cent,  represents  a  return  of  219.78  per  cent,  on  the  capital  actuallv 
paid  in  in  cash.  The  remainder  of  the  surplus  income,  or  i)rofit,  of  stock 
companies,  and  the  entire  profit  of  mutual  companies  must  be  used  In 
the  second  or  the  third  method.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  briefly  each 
of  these  methods  and  its  results. 

What  proportion  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  year  shall  be  returned 
to  the  policy-holders  anc"  what  part  shall  be  retained  by  the  company,  is 
arbitrarily  determined  by  the  company  itself.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
of  many  companies  to  carry  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  surplus  income  to 
the  permanent  surplus  account  and  to  distribute  the  remainder  among 
the  policy-holders.  The  result  was  a  fluctuating  rate  of  dividend  to  the 
policy-holders,  and  this  fluctuation  was  found  to  cause  both  distrust  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  policy-holders.  The  nearly  universal  practice 
now  is  to  determine  the  dividend  rate  first,  and  to  fix  upon  a  rate  low 
enough  to  allow  of  a  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year.  When  this 
increase  has  gone  as  far  as  seems  desirable,  a  new  minimum  rate  is 
«elected,  and  the  process  of  gradual  increase  begins  again.    The  question 
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of  the  most  (Mjuitable  method  of  apportioning  the  surplus  income  amo^iji 
the  policy-holders  is  one  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attentiou 
from  insurance  experts.  In  the  early  days  of  life  insurance  crudv 
methods  were  adopted,  such  as  divdends  in  proportion  to  premiums.  The 
present  method,  known  as  the  contribution  plan,  is  much  more  scientific 
and  e<untable.  According  to  that  plan  the  share  which  each  policy 
holder  receives  from  the  surplus  income  is  made  proportional  to  his 
contribution  to  that  income.  A  detailed  description  of  the  method  would 
require  an  undue  amount  of  space.  The  remainder  of  the  surplus  income 
is  carried  to  the  surplus  account. 

On  annual  dividend  policies  dividends  to  policy-holders  are  paid  au- 
ni:ally.  On  deferred  dividend  policies  they  are  more  or  less  formally  ap- 
liortioned  annually  by  the  company,  but  are  paid  only  at  the  end  of  the 
deferred  dividend  period,  usually  five.  ten.  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Many 
so-called  deferred  dividend  policies  are  in  reality  semi-tontine  policies, 
with  a  contract  providing  that  if  the  insured  dies  or  allows  his  policy  to 
expire  l)efore  the  end  of  the  dividend  period,  he  shall  forfeit  the  accumu 
iMled  dividends  on  his  policy,  which  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
other  policy-holders  in  the  same  group. 

Such  policies  are  falling  into  deserved  disrepute  and  are  in  direct 
violation  of  sound  insurance  principles,  introducing  an  additional  elo 
me  lit  of  uncertainty  into  a  business  whose  one  purpose  should  be  to 
eliminate  uncertainty.  The  claim  sometimes  put  forward  that  they  tend 
to  equalize  the  cost  of  insurance  by  talking  from  those  who  die  early,  and 
so  pay  few  premiums,  and  giving  to  those  who  live  long  and  pay  many 
preiiiiuuis,  is  based  on  an  entirely  erroneous  conception  of  the  principles 
of  insurance.  The\  premium  pays  for  protection,  not  for  the  indemnity. 
In  tlie  case  of  level-premium  life  insurance  so  far  is  it  from  being  true 
that  those  who  die  early  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
i<ve  long,  that  they  are  the  very  ones  who  are  paying  an  excessive  price 
lor  their  protection,  measured  by  the  excess  of  the  level  premium  ove* 
the  natural  premium  at  their  age. 

The  funds  leit  in  the  hands  of  (insurance  companies  by  holders  of 
deferred  dividend  and  semi-tontine  policies  are  in  a  somewhat  anomalous 
position.  It  seems  to  be  the  legal  rule  that  when  these  funds  have  been 
definitely  apportioned  by  formal  act,  and  each  man's  share  placed  to  his 
credit  on  the  books  of  the  company,  the  title  passes  to  the  policy-holder; 
l)i;t  where  the  funds  are  carried  as  an  undivided  deferred  dividend 
reserve,  the  individual  policy-holder  has  no  legal  claim  to  any  share  of 
it.     At  the  same  time,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  a  special  tax  is 
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Imposed  upon  the  surplus  of  life  insurance  companies,  the  companies 
Insist  upon  calling  this  reserve  a  liabilty,  and  their  claim  has  been 
allowed.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  year 
1903  the  following  companies  reported  a  reduction  of  this  deferred  divi- 
dend and  special  reserve  fund  to  the  extent  indicated:  Mutual  Life, 
$5,954,379.45;  New  York  Life,  $2,557,060.24;  National  Life,  $21,967.49; 
Prudential,  $21^^15.05.  The  relatively  small  reductions  in  the  case  of 
the  National  Life  and  the  Prudential  might  easily  be  brought  about  in  the 
natural  course  of  business.  The  presumption  that  the  other  companies 
used  the  funds  for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  had  osten- 
sibly been  set  aside  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  dropping 
these  larger  amounts  from  the  liability  side  of  the  ledger,  the  business  of 
the  year  showed  a  net  loss  in  the  case  of  the  Mutual,  while  the  New  Yoi'ls. 
Life  came  out  exactly  even.  Not  the  least  objection  to  the  deferred  divi 
dend  form  of  policy  is  the  fact  that  it  increases  unnecessarily  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  insurance  companies,  and  leaves  a  wide  margin  of 
available  resources  at  their  disposal. 

That  part  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  year's  business,  which  is  not 
credited  as  dividends  either  to  stockholders  or  to  policy-holders,  is  car- 
ried to  the  surplus  account.  The  net  surplus  of  a  company  consists  oi 
the  excess  of  the  assets  over  all  liabilities  including  its  legal  reserve.  The 
life  insurance  companies  reporting  to  the  New  York  Insurance  Depavt 
meut  showed  a  net  surplus  on  December  31,  1903,  of  $167,795,982.59  in 
addition  to  "special  funds,"  in  which  were  included  deferred  dividend  and 
tontine  reserves  of  $151,006,074.58.  The  possession  of  a  surplus  is  un- 
doubtedly an  aid  to  a  company  in  securing  business,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  stability.  This  probably  explains  why  the  Equitable  publishes 
to  the  world  a  surplus  of  over  $70,000,000.00,  while  claiming  before  the 
New  York  tax  department  that  its  real  surplus  is  a  little  over  $10,000, 
000.00.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  any  adequate  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence in  an  old  established  company  under  existing  conditions.  Insurance* 
authorities  justify  it  as  a  safeguard  against  either  one  of  two  coa- 
tingencies:  a  mortality  in  excess  of  that  indicated  by  the  mortality  table, 
or  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest  below  that  assumed  in  calculating  net 
premiums.  How  slight  the  probability  is  that  either  of  those  events  will 
occur,  will  be  evident  when  we  study  the  actual  experience  of  the  com- 
panies. 

After  a  company  has  accumulated  a  surplus,  interest  on  such  surplus 
is  an  item  in  its  income  account.  When  the  premium  income  plus  the 
Interest  on  the  reserve  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  liabilities  and  keep  up  the 
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legal  reserve,  the  interest  on  the  surplus  is  all  profit  to  the  company, 
swelling  the  surplus  income  to  be  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
practice,  however,  the  reserve  and  the  surplus  are  not  kept  distinct,  but 
the  income  from  all  the  invested  funds  of  the  company  is  compared  with 
the  interest  necessary  to  keep  the  reserve  up  to  the  legal  requirements, 
and  any  excess  in  the  amount  realized  is  carried  to  the  profit  of  the 
company. 

In  calculating  the  net  investment  income  many  life  insurance  com- 
panies and  insurance  departments  attempt  to  divide  the  total  expense  of 
the  year  into  two  parts,  the  insurance  expense  and  the  investment  ex- 
pense. The  insurance  expense  is  then  charged  against  the  loading,  and 
tlie  investment  expense  against  the  interest  account.  In  practice  one 
result  of  this  method  of  book-keeping  seems  to  be  to  enable  a  company 
to  Increase  its  insurance  expense  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loading. 

The  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  securities  and  of  real  estate  is 
the  source  of  considerable  gain  or  loss  to  an  insurance  company  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  funds  it  has  invested  in  such  property.  This  item  does 
not  appear  in  the  annual  reports  given  to  the  public  by  the  life  insurano? 
companies  themselves,  and  is  rarely  found  in  the  reports  of  the  State 
Insurance  Departments.  It  is  an  item  of  general  interest  to  the  public 
and  ought  to  appear  plainly  on  the  balance  sheets  of  the  company. 

One  more  possible  source  of  gain  or  loss  to  an  insurance  company 
remains  to  be  noted.  Nothing  has  been  said  as  yet  about  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  financial  condition  of  a  company  by  the  premature  with- 
drawal of  policy-holders.  Nearly  all  life  insurance  companies  now  pay 
a  certain  sum  in  the  form  of  cash  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  extended 
or  paid-up  insurance  to  any  of  their  policy-holders  who  fail  to  keep  up 
their  payments  to  the  company,  provided  they  have  already  made  three 
lull  annual  ]  ayments.  This  is  known  as  the  surrender  value  of  the 
policy,  and  is  equal  to  the  net  premium  reserve  on  the  policy  at  the  time 
of  surrender,  minus  a  certain  percentage  which  the  company  retains. 
If  the  policy-holder  withdraws  before  the  third  annual  premium  has  been 
paid,  no  surrender  value  is  usually  allowed.  In  that  case  the  policy  Is 
^aid  to  lapse.  On  every  lapsed  or  surrendered  policy  the  company  makes 
a  profit  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  net  reserve  on  the  policy  and 
the  surrender  value,  if  any,  allowed  by  the  company. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  what  a  small  proportion  of  the  life  insur- 
ance taken  out  is  carried  to  its  natural  termination.  The  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Insurance  Department  contains  a  table  showing  the  percent- 
age of  the  total  number  of  policies  terminated  in  a  year  by  each  of  six 
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methods:  by  death  (life  policies);  by  maturity  (endowment  policies);  by 
expiry  (term  policies);  by  surrender,  by  lapse,  and  by  change  and  de- 
crease. As  returned  by  many  insurance  companies,  the  reports  of  policies 
terminated  contain  another  class  called  "not  taken,"  This  shows  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  policies  actually  made  out  by  the  companies 
and  entered  on  the  books  on  which  the  first  premium  was  never  paid. 
The  companies  operating  in  New  York  State  in  1903  reported  to  the 
insurance  department  an  aggregate  of  82,927  policies  under  this  head  car- 
rying $172,793,472  of  insurance.  The  Connecticut  department  takes  no 
account  of  the  "not  taken"  policies  in  calculating  its  percentages.  If  we 
call  the  first  threa  modes  of  termination  the  regular  methods,  and  the 
last  three  the  irregular  methods,  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  the  total 
insurance  which  falls  in  the  former  class  varies  from  3.50  (Hartford  Life) 
CO  79.58  (Provident  Savings).  The  average  of  regular  terminations  for  the 
■il  companies  reporting  to  the  department  was  35.21  per  cent,  of  the 
total  terminations,  leaving  54.79  per  cent,  as  the  share  terminated  irregu- 
larly, of  which  all  but  5  per  cent,  was  by  lapse  or  surrender.  Industrial 
insurance  experiences  very  large  percentages  of  lapsed  and  surrendered 
Ijolicies.  Of  the  business  terminated  by  the  four  industrial  companies  m 
Connecticut  during  the  year  1903,  4.41  per  cent,  was  terminated  by  sur- 
render, and  no  less  than  90.10  per  cent,  by  lapse.  This  represents  an  en- 
ormous tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  laboring  classes.  So  important  i> 
this  item  of  lapsed  and  surrendered  policies  becoming  that  tables  are 
constructed,  showing  the  probable  withdrawals  in  the  same  way  that 
mortality  tables  show  probable  deaths. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  just  what  treatment  policy-holders 
surrendering  their  policies  before  the  regular  time  ought  to  receive.  Such 
withdrawals  exercise  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  mortality  of  the 
company,  since  healthy  persons  are  more  ready  to  let  their  insurance 
drop  than  are  those  who  are  conscious  of  physical  weakness.  The  ten 
dency  of  companies  in  recent  years  has  been  to  lessen  the  sacrifice  in- 
volved in  surrendering  a  policy  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  cash  sup 
render  values  allowed,  and  the  consequence  is  seen  in  an  increasing 
proportion  of  surrendered  policies.  On  every  such  policy  the  company 
makes  an  immediate  profit,  but  what  the  final  effect  upon  the  company 
will  be  can  be  determined  only  after  time  has  shown  the  effect  of  the 
withdrawals  upon  the  mortality  of  the  group.  Certain  minor  sources  of 
gain  or  loss  may  deserve  mention.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the 
annuity  account.  The  annuity  business  of  insurance  companies  is  a 
recent  development,  and  comparatively  few  companies  have  as  yet  taken 
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it  up.  It  has  generally  been  unprofitable  for  the  companies.  Of  the 
twenty-five  companies  reporting  annuity  busiess  for  1903  to  the  Miu 
nesota  Insurance  Department,  twenty-one  had  experienced  a  loss  on  the 
business  during  that  year,  and  only  four  reported  a  gain.  Other  scatter- 
ing items  of  gain  or  loss  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  companies,  for 
some  of  which,  even  when  ahey  are  of  very  considerable  magnitude,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  source.  Thus  in  the  report  of  its  business  for 
1903  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  charges  against  the  interes: 
account  the  following  item:  "Profit  and  loss  item— loss,  $654,809.96."  The 
only  distinguishable  items  in  its  report  of  income  and  disbursements 
wliich  are  carried  to  that  account  are  the  profit  and  loss  on  the  sale  or 
maturity  of  ledger  assets.  But  these  two  items  show  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  company  of  $778,141.41,  thus  increasing  the  unexplained  loss  io 
$1,432,951.37.  This  item  does  not  include  decrease  in  market  values, 
which  is  entered  separately.  There  is  also  an  unexplained  "suspense" 
credit  of  $956,060.52  in  the  same  report.  In  the  report  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  for  the  same  year  appears  an  item:  "Profit  and 
loss  item— gain,  $800,592.89."  The  net  profit  on  sale  or  maturity  oC 
ledger  assets  was  $262,100.89.  The  source  of  the  balance  of  the  gain  can- 
not be  determined  from  the  report. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  financial  results  of  life  insurancf* 
practice  is  based  upon  the  1904  reports  of  the  insurance  departments  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
covers  the  business  of  twenty-four  companies  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  81,  1903.  All  the  life  insurance  companies  which  re- 
ported to  all  the  departments  are  included,  except  the  John  Hancock,  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  Prudential,  a  large  part  of  whose  business  is  indus- 
trial insurance.  The  list  of  companies,  together  with  the  statistics  con 
eerning  ihem  used  in  this  paper,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
table.  The  attempt  is  made  to  bring  out  clearly  in  the  table  not  only  the 
relation  I  etween  the  total  income  and  the  total  expense  of  eaqh  company 
for  all  the  companies,  but  also  the  state  of  each  of  the  sep- 
arate accounts  to  which  the  duxerent  parts  of  the  income  are  theoretically 
assigned.  Let  us  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  mortality  account  of 
the  companies. 

Column  5  gives  the  net  mortality  loss  to  be  expected  by  each  com 
pany  during  the  year  according  to  the  mortality  table;  i.  e.,  the  sum  o? 
the  indemnities  the  company  has  prepared  to  pay  minus  the  sum  of  th(» 
reserves  it  has  accumulated  on  the  policies  to  fall  due.     Column  6  gives 
the  actual  net  mortality  loss  experienced  by  each  company,  and  column  7 
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.u:iv«^s  the  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  It  Avill  be  seen  that  no  com- 
pany experienced  a  mortality  loss  as  large  as  it  had  prepared  for.  The 
rate  per  cent,  of  the  actual  loss  to  the  anticlp«Tted  loss  varied  from  57  to 
89.  The  average  rate  per  cent,  for  all  the  companies  combined  was  76. 
There  were  fourteen  companies  with  rates  below  the  average,  and  ten 
with  rates  above  it.  The  average  is  raised  by  the  relatively  high  jate  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  comi)anies,  notably  the  Equitable  (89  per  cent.),  the 
I'rovldent  Savings  (8(>  per  cent.),  and  the  Mutual  (79  per  cent.).  It  seems 
therefore  that  the  mortality  tables  now  in  use  indicate  a  mortality  loss 
nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  loss  actually  experienced.  In  fact,  so  far  is 
it  from  being  the  case  that  the  mortality  table  used  indicates  the  mor- 
tality actually  expected,  that  conservatively  managed  companies  which 
exen  is8  care  in  the  selection  of  risks  consider  an  actual  mortality  loss  ol 
80  pir  cent,  of  the  indicated  loss  as  distinctly  unfavorable.  The  difference 
between  the  amounts  in  column  5  and  those  in  column  6  form  part  of 
the  surplus  income  or  profit  of  the  year,  and  appears  as  the  first  item 
in  the  gain  and  loss  exhibit  (see  column  19).  The  figures  in  column  19 
are  taken  from  the  detailed  reports  of  tlie  different  companies  contained 
in  the  Minnesota  report,  from  which  columns  5  and  6  are  also  compiled. 
Unfortunately,  as  in  many  other  instances,  there  are  discrepancies  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  same  report  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  the  data  available.  The  actual  gain  of  the  twenty-four  companies 
from  til  is  source  during  the  year  1903  was  $20,315,698.67.  The  premium 
income  of  the  companies  for  the  same  year  was,  according  to  the  New 
York  report,  !?318,828,592.93.  The  profit  from  mortality,  therefore,  was 
utarly  6.5  i  er  cent,  of  the  entire  premium  income. 

The  second  element  of  the  income  to  consider  is  the  interest  earnings 
of  the  reserve.  Column  8  gives  the  amount  of  interest  required  according 
to  tlie  rate  assumed  by  the  companies  in  calculating  net  premiums.  Col- 
umn 9  gives  the  net  interest  earnings  on  all  the  invested  funds  of  the 
companies,  the  amount  being  obtained  by  subtracting  the  investment 
expense  of  eacli  company  from  its  gross  interest  income.  Column  10 
gives  the  ratio  of  the  actual  interest  obtained  during  the  year  to  that 
required.  This  column  shows  that  the  net  interest  income  of  every  one 
of  the  companies  was  more  than  sutficieut  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  reserve.  The  ratios  vary  from  103  per  cent,  to  172  per  cent.  The 
average  for  all  companies  is  122  per  cent.,  and  there  are  eighteen  com- 
panies with  rates  below  the  average,  while  only  six  companies  have  rates 
auove  it.  The  total  profit  realized  by  the  companies  from  this  source 
was  JfJ3,J*78,711.42,  which  is  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income.     This 
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indicates  iiotliiug  definite  as  to  the  real  adequacy  of  the  assumed  rate  of 
interest,  since  a  considerable  part  of  the  gross  interest  income  is  earned 
by  the  surplus.  Column  11,  however,  gives  the  net  rate  of  interest  actu- 
filly  earuc  d  by  each  of  the  companies  as  calculated  by  the  Connecticut 
Insurance  Department  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  amount  of  admitted 
nssets  for  the  year.  This  table  shows  rates  varying  from  3.70  per  cent, 
to  5.72  per  cent.  Five  companies  have  rates  below  4  per  cent,  eighteen 
between  4  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent.,  while  one  company,  the  Union 
Central,  earned  more  than  5  per  cent.  (5.72  per  cent.).  The  average  of  the 
rates  is  4.8  per  cent.  The  average  rate  for  the  thirty  companies  included 
in  tlie  Connecticut  report  is  4.09  per  cent.  This  average  is  kept  down 
by  tlie  low  rate  realized  by  some  of  the  companies  with  large  assets, 
notably  the  Prudential  (3.3  per  cent),  the  Equitable  (3.70  per  cent),  thii 
(Jonnecticut  Mutual  (3.82  per  cent.),  the  Mutual  Life  (8.96  pei*  cent.),  and 
the  Metropolitan  (3.98  per  cent.).  Meantime  these  same  companies  are 
calculating  reserves  on  the  basis  of  interest  earnings  of  3  or  31/2  per  ceai. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rate  actually  realized  on  investments  is  1  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  tabular  requirement 

The  comparison  of  the  loading  and  the  expense  account  of  the 
twenty-four  companies  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  columns  12,  13  and 
14.  the  last  column  giving  the  ratio  of  the  insurance  expense  of  each 
company  to  its  income  from  loading.  This  ratio  is  very  diverse,  varying 
from  77  per  cent,  in  the  Massachusetts  Mutual  and  the  Northwestern  to 
207  per  cent  in  the  Travelers'.  The  average  for  all  the  companies  com- 
bined is  100.5  per  cent.  Only  nine  companies  have  rates  below  the  aver- 
age, while  fifteen  run  above  it.  Among  the  companies  with  a  low  rate, 
however,  are  several  of  the  large  companies,  including  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  (77  per  cent),  the  Northwestern  (77  per  cent.),  the  Penn  Mutual 
(79  per  cent),  the  Mutual  Beuefit  (82  per  cent.),  and  the  Equitable  (97 
per  cent.).  It  may  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that  it  requires  no  excessive 
degree  of  economy  to  enable  an  insurance  company  to  keep  its  expenses 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  loading,  while  some  companies  make  a 
large  saving  from  that  source.  In  this  connection  column  15  is  of  interest 
as  showing  the  cost  of  administration  of  the  dift'erent  companies  per 
S1,000  of  mean  insurance  in  force.  This  rate  shows  an  extremely  Avide 
fluctuation,  varying  from  $5.48  (Connecticut  Mutual)  to  $16.01  (Security 
Mutual).  There  seems  to  be  no  very  close  connection  between  the  rates 
thus  established  and  those  shown  in  column  14  beyond  a  general  tendency 
to  vary  in  the  same  direction. 

Columns  10,  17  and  18  show  the  results  of  the  dealings  of  the  com- 
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panies  with  their  withdrawing  policy-holders.  Column  IG  indicates  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  carried  in  the  name  of  these  policy-holders;  column 
17,  the  amount  actually  paid  to  the  policy-holders  on  their  withdrawal, 
and  column  18,  the  relation  between  the  two.  The  last  column  shows 
that  the  surrender  values  allowed  varied  from  36  per  cent.  (Security 
Mutual)  to  92  per  cent.  (Provident  Life  and  Trust)  of  the  full  reserve  on 
the  surrendered  and  lapsed  policies.  The  balance,  therefore,  varying  from 
8  per  cent,  to  64  per  cent,  of  such  reserves,  became  an  item  of  profit  to 
the  companies.  For  the  whole  twenty-four  companies,  21.4  per  cent,  of 
the  reserves  on  surrendered  or  lapsed  policies  was  thus  retained.  Ten 
companies  retained  a  larger  percentage  than  the  average,  fourteen  com- 
panies less  than  the  average.  The  proportion  of  the  reserve  returned  to 
withdrawing  policy-holders  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  attitude 
of  the  company  toward  them.  It  is  largely  influenced  by  the  proportion  of 
withdrawals  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  li^  of  the  policies,  when 
no  surrender  values  are  allowed.  The  full  reserve  on  all  surrendered 
and  lapsed  policies  was  $40,446,983.77,  and  the  surrender  values  paid 
^31,903,rr)7.03,  leaving  a  net  profit  for  the  twenty-four  companies  of 
^8,543,326.74.     This  is  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income. 

The  actual  gain  or  loss  of  each  company  from  each  of  the  sources 
examined  is  embodied  in  columns  19  to  22.  Column  23  gives  the  result 
of  the  annuity  business,  column  24  the  net  result  of  changes  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  real  estate  and  securities,  and  column  25  the  balance  of  other 
profit  and  loss  items.  Finally,  the  net  result  of  the  business  of  the  year 
is  sumn:ed  up  in  column  26,  which  shows  the  net  gain  or  loss  of  each 
company  for  the  year.  The  general  shrinkage  in  market  values  which 
occurred  in  1903  is  reflected  in  column  24.  Only  three  companies  could 
record  a  net  gain  from  changes  in  market  values,  while  twenty-one 
reported  losses.  For  many  companies  the  losses  were  large,  the  maximum 
being  reached  by  the  Mutual,  which  reports  a  loss  of  $8,723,000  from  this 
source.  In  spite  of  this  unusual  form  of  loss  for  the  year,  column  26 
indicates  that  only  three  companies,  the  ISIutual,  the  Travelers'  and  the 
Union  Mutual  failed  to  make  a  profit  on  the  year's  business.  The  aggre- 
gate less  of  the  three  was  $3,242,000.  The  aggregate  gain  of  the  othei* 
twenty-ohe  companies  was  $21,592,000,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  for 
all  companies  of  $18,352,000. 

Of  this  surplus  income  a  small  amount  was  paid  out  in  dividends  to 
stockholders,  as  show^n  in  column  27,  and  a  much  larger  part  was  ap 
portioned  among  the  policy-holders.  The  total  appropriations  for  these 
two  objects  exceeded  the  total  profit  for  the  year,  and  just  one-half  of  the 
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rompanies  were  left  with  a  final  unfavorable  balance.  Column  29  showi 
the  amount  finally  carried  to  the  account  of  surplus  or  of  special  funds. 
The  entire  business  of  the  twenty-four  companies  shows  a  net  loss  for 
the  year  of  somewhat  over  $9,000,000.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  net  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and  securities  far 
more  than  accounted  for  this  falliug-off  in  sui^plus.  The  net  loss  from 
that  source  was  about  $23,000,000.  If  that  loss  had  been  escaped,  the 
deficit  of  $9,000,000  would  have  been  replaced  by  a  surplus  of  $14,0OO,00J 
the  amount  realized  from  the  insurance  business  itself,  after  $28,000,000 
had  been  returned  to  the  policy-holders  in  the  form  of  divdends. 

Whether  we  reach  our  results  by  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of  the 
income  of  insurance  companies  and  the  relation  of  each  element  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  theoretically  assigned,  or  examine  directly  the  gain 
and  loss  account  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  same  conclusion  Is 
forced  upon  us,  that  the  premium  rates  are  unnecessarily  high.  We  have 
seen  that  the  average  experience  of  twenty-four  companies  shows  a  sav- 
ing on  mortality  of  over  20  per  cent.,  an  excess  of  interest  earnings  of 
nearly  or  quite  1  per  cent.,  and  a  generous  profit  from  lapsed  and  sur- 
rendered policies,  while  the  loading  is  just  suflicient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
cari'ying  on  the  business.  The  gain  and  loss  exhibit  indicates  that  but 
for  the  depreciation  of  securities  during  the  year  1903  the  insurance 
operations  of  that  year  would  have  brought  in  to  the  companies  a  profit 
of  more  than  -S^ 0,0(^1,000  to  be  returned  to  the  policy  holders,  or  added  to 
the  surplus.  With  no  improvement  in  the  methods  and  practices  of  insur- 
ance companies  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent,  in  premium 
rates  is  possible  for  a  company  managed  with  average  care  and  efficiency, 
and  is  in  every  way  desirable. 

But  to  bring  insurance  rates  down  to  the  present  cost-level  is  only 
half  enough.  The  cost  itself  ought  to  be  lowered.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
some  of  the  practices  of  insurance  companies  tend  to  increase  their  mor- 
tality loss,  that  a  higher  net  rate  of  interest  could  be  secured  on  their 
investments,  and  that  the  cost  of  administration  is  often  extravagantly 
higl).  Improvement  in  any  of  these  particulars  would  materially  lower 
the  cost  of  insurance,  and  make  possible  a  further  reduction  in  premium 
rates,  resulting  in  a  wider  utilization  of  the  benefits  of  insurance  by  peo- 
ple of  small  or  moderate  income. 


A  Canadian-Named  Automobile. 

(TORONTO  SUNDAY  WORLD  MAGAZINE.) 

A  clever  little  skit  on  the  rise  of  the  young  Canadian,  who  has  put  his  name 
on  one  of  the  most  perfect  motor  cars  yet  made.  It  will  do  every  young  Can- 
adian good  to  read  this  story  of  push  and  enterprise,  which  has  brougTit  into 
prominence  a  comparatively  young  man. 

MR.  T.  A.  RUSSELL  is  no  stranger  to  the  automobilists  of 
Toronto.  When  a  man  invents  an  automobile  be  figures  on 
going  down  to  posterity.  Mr.  Russell  has  done  this.  Therefore 
he  is  a  modern  young  man  and  the  product  of  the  twentieth 
century,  which  is  no  disgrace. 

Mr.  Russell  did  not  intend  to  invent  an  automobile  when  he  first 
started  to  drive  horses.  He  has  driven  many  horses.  The  probabilities 
are  that  he  intended  to  Iveep  on  driving  horses  and  to  own  a  farm  — 
somewhat  like  the  writer,  whose  large  ambition  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
was  to  own  a  she-calf,  which  by-and-bye  he  might  develop  into  a  fifty- 
acre  bush  farm. 

Just  in  what  county  Mr.  Russell  was  born  and  bred  we  know  not. 
It  was  not  far  from  Toronto.  Anyhow,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  always 
prying  into  a  man's  ancestry  in  order  to  discover  who  he  is.  The  man's 
the  thiri^^  "Tommy,"'  as'  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  needs  no  grand 
fathering.  He  was  still  a  hunky,  hopeful  lad  when  he  decided  to  leave 
the  high  school  somewhere— having  knocked  the  wind  out  of  sundry  boys 
at  football— and  go  to  Varsity.  That  was  in  1895— about  which  time  the 
writer  of  this  was  inditing  a  bum  novel,  which  was  never  printed. 

Automobiles  were  not  yet  heard  of  in  Canada.  The  young  man  Rus- 
seh,  clear  in  the  eye  and  strong  in  the  limb,  entered  on  a  course  in  politi- 
cal science.  He  probably  intended  being  a  lawyer.  He  liked  that  kin-l 
of  science  so  well  that  he  graduated  in  it  with  high  honors  In  '09,  and 
became  a  fellow  in  the  same,  with  a  license  to  tell  all  the  other  fellows 
what  they  didn't  know  about  the  science  of  government,  how  some  peo 
pie  get  richer  while  others  get  poorer.  And  this  was  all  right  so  far  as 
it  wont,  but  not  a  finality  for  "Tommy." 

After  Ills  graduation  and  fellowship  with  a  "B.A."  glued  to  his 
name,  Mr.  Russell  drifted  down  to  the  office  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  one  of  the  chaps  in  the  W.  H.  Moore  category,  who 
began  to  perceive  that  a  university  education  is  not  merely  for  the  ake 
of  a  few  initials  after  one's  name  as  well  as  before  it;  that  science  is  all 
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va*y  well,  but  Canada  needs  less  theories  and  more  practice;  tlinrt  in 
short  this  young  country  was  a  mighty  practical  one  and  that  a  man 
didn't  have  to  go  into  law  in  order  to  help  boost  it  along  the  road  to 
destiny,  whatever  that  might  be. 

It  was  not  long  till  this  practical  young  man  with  the  clear  eye  and 
the  shoving  football  gait  got  into  the  chair  normally  occupied  by  the 
secretary  of  the  C.  M.  A.  Said  chair  had  been  tlie  stepping-stone  to  a 
good  thing  before  then.  The  C.  M.  A.  was  not  au  ancient  organization 
either,  and  they  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  a  young  man  of  that  build 
might  shove  things  along  at  about  the  proper  gait. 

Anyway,  for  three  years  Mr.  Russell  was  the  secretary  of  the  C.  M. 
A.,  during  which  iime  he  did  some  things  which  were  in  the  direct  line 
of  progress.  And  it  was  just  about  when  automobiles  began  to  get  into 
Canadian  civilization  that  Mr.  Russell  left  the  secretary's  desk  to  become 
tiie  general  manager  of  the  Canada  Cycle  and  Motor  Company;  for  it 
was  evident  that  he  would  be  the  kind  of  a  man  to  take  the  pleasure  lo 
things  tliat  go. 

Well,  he  is  still  there.  He  has  since  exploited  a  new  automobile,  of 
v.hich  we  have  spoken  before.  Not  knowing  any  better  name,  and 
purely  out  of  respect  for  his  family,  he  called  it  the  "Russell." 

In  this  he  is  unique  as  the  first  Canadian  to  attach  his  name  to  au 
automobile.  He  might  have  stayed  on  the  farm  and  been  a  mighty  good 
farmer,  with  plenty  of  prizes  at  the  big  fair,  and  his  name  in  the  paper 
every  spring  and  fall.  He  might  have  been  a  lawyer,  with  his  name  in 
the  paper  every  once  in  a  while  and  a  gilt  sign  on  a  window.  But  he 
Chose  to  be  a  twentieth  century  man  out  and  out  and  put  his  name  on 
an  automobile.  In  this  way  he  is  dead  sure  that  "Russell"  will  be  going 
ahead  most  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  time  just  as  fast  as  the  law  wiil 
allow. 

T.  A.  Russell  does  not  spend  much  time  thinking  about  schemes  of 
government  or  theories  of  supply  and  demand.  He  has  boiled  his  political 
science  down  and  strained  it.  He  put  it  into  a  business.  And  he  is  still 
a  young  man.  So  we  should  not  say  that  he  travels  much  on  mere  style 
or  banlvs  a  great  deal  on  ceremony.  He  does  not  mope;  neither  does  hii 
Avrite  poetry.  When  he  rises  to  speak  in  public,  he  does  not  become  either 
Intensely  funny  or  irresistibly  eloquent.  But  when  he  speaks,  he  says 
something,  which  is  more  to  the  point.  And  he  knows  exactly  when 
his  gasoline  is  gone,  so  he  stops  before  he  has  made  anybody  tired  with 
either  long  arguments  or  alleged  humor. 

The  particular  point  in  this  sketch  after  all  is  that,  while  it  may  oe 
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H  Tery  j^lorious  thing  for  Canada  and  Toronto  University  to  have  been 
til  riling  out  w^ise  men  that  we  shipped  abroad  because  we  had  no  room 
or  money  lor  their  particular  type  of  wisdom,  it  is  much  more  useful  an  1 
according  to  sound  progress  to  educate  practical,  aggressive  men  like 
Tommy"  Russell.  This  is  a  lesson  Canada  has  been  mighty  slow  to 
learn:  tor  which  reason  partly  this  country  has  been  a  prospector's  para- 
dise for  many  very  smart  Americans.  That  era  is  passing  out.  The 
young  iJien  of  Canada  are  forging  ahead.  They  are  taking  hold  of  Can- 
adian J  olitical  economy  problems  by  the  horns.  They  are  doing  things. 
And  if  they  happen  to  have  a  "B.A."  at  the  rear  of  their  names,  they 
don't  jarade  it  in  their  signatures,  because  they  are  eternally  too  busy 
lo  bother  with  trills. 


The  European  Parcels- Post. 

BY  J.  HENNIKER  HEATON,  M.P..  IN  THE  ARENA. 

The  enthusiastic  advocate  of  postal  reforms  is  quite  at  home  when  he  sets 
out  to  praise  the  parcels-post  system  now  in  force  in  Europe.  He  recognizes  the 
danglers  of  a  C.O.D.  system  to  local  traders,  but  believes  they  can  be  avoided  by 
instituting:  the  Zone  system.       Many  interesting  facts  and  iigures  are  supplied. 

THE  American  is  tolerant  enough  of  foreign  criticism  of  his 
ways;  for  such  criticism  he  is  persuaded  is  due  either  to  pre- 
sumption or  to  ignorance,  and  is  therefore  rather  amusing. 
The  ideal  of  civilized  government— a  fair  distribution  of  hap- 
piness—is  doubtless  more  consistently  pursued  and  more  nearly  attained 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  country,— with  the  possible  excep- 
tion ot  England.  With  the  prescience  of  genius  Bacon  placed  his  Utopia 
in  the  West.  American  institutions,  however,  are  framed  on  so  colossal 
a  scale  that  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  mental  detachment  to  see  them 
in  their  entirety.  An  inhabitant  of  some  village  like  Chamounix,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  knows  nothing  of  the  feelings  with  which  a  traveler 
approaches  that  stupendous  range  and  sees  at  one  glance  snow-capped 
summits  spring  to  the  clouds,  pine-forests,  glaciers,  green  meadows  and 
rivulets  like  diamond  necklaces. 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view 
And  robes  the  mountains  in  its  azure  hue." 

Some  phenomena  are  revealed  by  the  microscope;  others,  for  instance 

■unspots,  can  only  be  studied  with  the  telescope.    For  many  years  I  have 
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thus,  from  a  far  observatory,  studied  one  feature  of  American  activity— 
the  post-office;  and  I  think  I  may  claim  that  my  interest  has  been  of  a 
benevolent  character.  Let  me  not  be  hastily  accused  of  perversity  when 
I  assert  that  the  American  post-office,  with  its  80,oo0  branches,  has  yet 
unexplored  territories  to  develop,  and  that  the  chief  merit  in  its  admin- 
istration is  the  existence  of  a  deficit  of  $8,000,000.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
bold  enough  to  argue  that  a  deficit  is  desirable  in  itself.  If  I  were  postal 
dictator  at  Washington  for  twenty-four  hours  1  would  abolish  this  deficit 
without  injuring  the  service.    But  a  great  principle  is  at  stake. 

The  high  postal-officials  at  Washington  have  set  the  public  interest 
above  the  natural  desire  to  show  a  profit,  and  their  courageous  policy 
which  shocks  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  is,  I  rejoice  to  see,  imitated  in  more 
than  one  British  colony. 

The  principle  actuating  them  must  before  long  bring  about  two-cetit 
postage  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  what  I  am  here  concerned  with,  a 
United  States  Inland  Parcels-Post.  These  measures  seem  to  me  of  vital 
ill -porta  nee  to  commerce,  and  no  less  indispensable  from  the  social  poiat- 
of-view.  One  is  reminded  of  the  paradox  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
philopher:  "Give  us  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  we  will  dispense  with  its 
necessaries." 

The  reason  why  the  progressive  republic  is  so  far  behind  Europe  ^n 
this  respect  was  made  clear  to  me  in  a  conversation  with  my  friend  the 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  for  some  years  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States.  After  hearing  me  dilate  on  the  incalculable  convenience  and 
stimulus  to  trade  of  a  parcels-post  and  the  unrivaled  excellence  of  the 
organization  available,  ramifying  into  every  village,  he  spoke  to  this 
elf  ect  : 

"All  that  is  true.     But  there  are  four  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 

establishment  of  a  parcels-post  in  our  country.     The  first  is  the  ■ 

Express  Company;  the  second  is  the Express  Company;  the  third 

is  the —  Express  Company;  the  fourth  is  the Express  Company." 

(1  do  not  give  the  names  he  mentioned;  first,  because  it  might  be  resented: 
and,  secondly,  because  I  forget  them.) 

With  the  utmost  respect  for  my  distinguished  friend,  I  contend  that 
this  simplifies  the  problem  considerably. 

A  Roman  Emperor  wished  that  humanity— or  did  he  content  himseh 
with  saying  tlie  Roman  people?— bad  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  end 
it  at  a  blow.  It  is  certainly  convenient  for  reform  when  a  gigantic  abusa 
is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  only  four  beneficiaries 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  civilization  is  an  independent 
growth,  owing  little  to  otlier  countries.    Conventions  rigidly  enforced  on 
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the  Englishman,  Frenchman  or  German  are  not  binding  on  travelers  from 
New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago.  Some  sense  of  this  was  conveyed  in  the 
sign  of  the  place  of  entertainment  at  Paris,  called  "Hotel  de  V  Univers  et 
des  Etats  Unis."  Yet  this  precocious  j^oung  nation  has  a  fevt^  things  to 
learn  from  its  elders— for  instance  that  monopolies  in  private  hands  are 
contrary  to  public  policy.  European  opinion  is  in  favor  of  entrusting  the 
conveyance  of  parcels  to  the  post-office,  supplemented  where  necessai'v 
by  private  enterprise. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  advantages  of  a  parcels-post  over  carry 
ir.g  comi){uiies  is  cheapness.  Theoretically  an  American  tradesman  has 
80.000,000  of  potential  customers.  But  a  parcel  sent  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  or  from  Galveston  to  St.  Paul,  has  to  run  the  gaunilet  o^' 
the  express  companies,  each,  I  presume,  with  a  directorate  to  be  remun- 
erated and  shareholders  or  partners  hungering  for  dividends.  Similar 
conditions  existed  in  Germany  not  many  years  ago.  Every  little  prin- 
cipality nibbled  at  the  booty,  which  arrived  like  the  empty  shell  of  that 
Stilton,  from  which  the  rats  rush  when  it  is  placed  before  the  King,  in  the 
pantomime  of  Dick  Whittington. 

The  post-office  has  no  shareholders  to  pay  and  can  and  will,  even  at 
the  risk  of  a  deficit,  cut  down  its  charges  to  the  lowest  remunerative  point. 
The  company  may  offer  more  civility,  but  the  cold,  repellent  postal-offi- 
cial gives  the  utmost  attainable  speed  and  regularity  of  service  at  :i 
lower  rate.  Some  time  since,  by  way  of  experiment,  one  hundred  parcels 
were  posted  in  England,  and  on  the  same  day  one  hundred  similar  parcels 
were  directed  by  the  carrying-companies  to  the  same  recipients.  Seven- 
ty-one per  cent,  of  the  parcels  posted  were  received  before  their  duplicates 
entrusted  to  the  carriers. 

He  was  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  middle  ages,  ventured  a  parcel  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  carrier  or  peddler.  There  must  have  been  a 
certain  amount  of  traftic  from  the  large  towns  to  country-houses  and 
farms  in  their  neighborhood.  But  who  would  then  have  ordered  a  Lon 
don  shopkeeper  to  despatch  goods  into  Yorkshire  or  Devonshire?  How 
many  customers  living  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis  dealt 
with  such  a  shopkeeper?  Even  when  the  stage- wagon  and  in  more  recent 
times  coaches  were  regularly  despatched,  there  must  have  been  but  a 
comparatively  trifling  number  of  small  packages.  Messrs.  Pickford  and 
other  carriers  took  what  there  was  to  convey,  and  doubtless  did  their 
best. 

But  with  the  railway  communication  came  a  growing  desire  for  a 
cheap,  expeditious  and  universal  system  for  the  forwarding  of  parcels, 
and  the  greatest  of  our  postmasters-general,    the  late  Henry  Fawcett. 
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estal)lislied  the  English  parcels-post  on  the  first  of  July,  1883.  He  was 
blind,  and  liad  first  grown  to  fame  as  an  University  Don,  but  as  Minister 
he  displayed  the  administrative  skill  of  a  Kitchener,  and  so  brilliantly 
successful  was  the  new  organization  that  every  considerable  country, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  United  States,  soon  had  its  parcels-post 
also. 

One  would  like  to  think  the  British  arrangement  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  it  has  two  serious  defects.  It  is  hampered  by 
the  obligation  to  pay  an  excessive  amount  (fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
postage  on  railway-borne  parcels)  for  railway  transit.  And  it  does  not 
include  tlie  "cash-on-delivery"  system,  under  which  the  post-office  collects 
from  the  addressee  the  price  of  goods  on  delivery  and  transmits  it  to  the 
sender.  In  these  two  respects  the  Continental  parcels-posts  are  superior 
to  ours. 

In  England  the  sender  must  take  his  parcel  to  a  post-office,  where 
the  cb^rk  lias  to  ])e  satisfied  that  it  is  not  more  than  eleven  pounds  in 
weight;  that  the  proper  postage  stamps  are  affixed  and  that  its  com- 
bined len^h  and  girth  do  not  exceed  six  feet.  That  the  British  post- 
man is,  however,  less  robust  than  the  German,  who  accepts  any  parcel 
up  to  110  pounds,  I  refuse  to  believe.    The  rates  of  postage  are: 

For  a  parcel  not  exceeding  one  pound,  6  cents;  two  pounds,  8  cents; 
three  pounds,  10  cents;  four  pounds,  12  cents;  five  pounds,  14  cents;  six 
pounds,  16  cents;  seven  pounds,  18  cents;  eight  pounds,  20  cents;  nine 
pounds,  22  cents;  eleven  pounds,  24  cents. 

Our  post-office  likes  to  have  the  address  written  on  the  parcel.  The 
regulations  warn  the  public  against  writing  addresses  on  "tie-on"  labels, 
which  frequently  become  detached  in  transit  through  no  fault  of  the 
Department.  This  mysterious  phenomenon  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  much 
anxiety  to  the  innocent  officials.  With  the  best  intentions,  the  detached 
labels  having  been  collected,  might  be  atached  to  the  wrong  parcels,  and 
thus  an  elderly  spinster  might  receive  a  box  of  cigars  and  an  obstinate 
old  bachelor  a  curled  "front." 

Some  of  the  rules  err  on  the  side  of  over-caution;  for  instance,  that 
forbidding  the  forwarding  of  cannon  to  Ireland.  What  desperate  rebel 
wou  d  A  eiitiire  on  smuggling  i-evolutionary  batteries  through  the  SaxoQ 
post-office V  One  can  sympathize  with  the  firm  rejection  of  live  creatures, 
such  as  the  snakes,  leeches  and  insects  exchanged  by  ardent  naturalists. 
But  why  is  the  dog,  the  friend  of  man,  refused;  or  Grimalkin,  best  orna- 
ment of  the  fireside,  or  sturdy  Chanticleer,  while  an  exception  is  made 
in  favor  of  bees? 

The  official  antipathy  to  eggs  points  to  a  vast  correspondence  with 
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the  public  on  the  subject  of  breakages.  Minute  directions  are  given  ms 
to  the  packing,  but  the  sorrowful  note  is  appended:  "Even  when  so 
packed,  eggs  tuo  verj^  liable  to  be  broken  in  course  of  transit."  Compen- 
nation  is  refused  for  the  breaking  of  eggs;  but  as  another  rule  gives  com- 
pensation for  Ilio  loss  of  a  parcel,  the  broken  shells  are  duly  delivered  co 
thp  Irate  addressee. 

With  the  exception  of  eggs,  compensation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  ^p 
paid  for  any  parcel  lost  or  destroyed.  If  the  parcel  be  registered  (costin;Z 
fovr  <  ents)  aid  a  small  fee  (up  to  twenty-eight  cents)  be  added,  compensa- 
tion not  exceeding  $600  will  be  allowed. 

The  severest  American,— or  for  that  matter  English— critic  of  Ger 
man  ways,  will  find  much  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  German  parcels- 
post-ofl3ce.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  type  of  the  arrangements 
existing  in  the  greater  part  of  the  European  continent;  and  it  is  ther<^ 
fore  worth  while  to  describe  it  in  some  detail.  Broadly,  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  German  posts  is,  that  the  former  onlj^  does 
postal  work  for  the  individual  which  he  cannot  do  foi*  himself,  while  the 
latter  undertakes  evei-ything  that  it  can  do  better  than  the  individual  can. 
The  former  resorts  1o  llie  powers  of  the  State  with  fear  and  reluctance; 
the  latter  works  them  for  "all  they  are  worth." 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  a  contemporary  of  our 
Henry  VII.,  there  was  an  organized  delivery  of  parcels  all  over  Ger 
many.  The  service  was  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  each  confined 
to  the  route  between  two  great  towns,  and  the  most  rapacious  modern 
carriers  would  hesitate  to  put  forward  some  of  their  pretexts  for  extor 
tlon.  How  it  could  be  worth  while  to  send  parcels  at  all,  I  know  not; 
one  thinks  of  a  fox  trying  to  cross  half  a  dozen  hunting  counties  and 
losing  fur  in  each. 

Every  section  had  its  own  tarift",  calculated  according  to  the  course 
of  the  mails  and  the  time  occupied.  When  parcels  were  transferred  from 
one  contractor  to  the  next,  when  mountain-passes  or  rivers  had  to  be 
cr  ssed.  and  (>ven  Avhen  tlio  medieval  road  was  bad,  further  fees  were 
charged.  Another  tax  was  levied  in  support  of  certain  industries  un- 
named (possibly  including  blackmail  to  local  highwaymen).  There  was 
an  additional  charge  in  winter.  Finally,  there  were  three  classes  of 
charges  for  goods.  The  first  or  lowest  charge  was  made  for  articles  of 
food,  excluding  dainties.  The  second  applied  to  ordinary  goods  and  was 
twice  the  amount  of  the  first.  The  third,  which  was  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  first,  was  levied  on  precious  goods  like  silk,  velvet  and 
luxuries,  such  as  printed  books!  One  is  reminded  by  this  harshness  to 
literature  of  a  much  later  German  prince,  our     George  II.,  who,   says 
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Thackeray,  was  always  furious  at  the  sight  of  books.  It  was.  of  course, 
diffici.lt  to  know  beforehand  what  there  was  to  pay  under  what  a  Ger- 
man friend  graphically  describes  as  this  "hubbub  of  charges  " 

The  Great  Elector  (1640-88),  founder  of  modern  Prussia,  vested 
postal  administration  in  the  State  about  the  time  when  the  British  post- 
ofnce  was  established  by  Charles  II. 

He  abolished  the  mysterious  allowances  in  favor  of  certain  industries, 
and  having  no  fear  of  professors  of  political  economy,  ordained  ex  mero 
motu,  that  poor  persons  should  only  be  charged  half-rates!  As  might 
have  been  expected,  this  enlightened  prince  also  remitted  the  extra  taxa 
tion  on  books,  doubtless  to  the  disgust  of  his  Electoral  brother  aiia 
neighbor  of  Brunswick.  In  1713  special  charge  during  the  winter  months 
was  abolished. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  great  change  in  the  conditions  affectin:? 
the  conveyance  of  parcels,  except  that  in  1801  the  length  of  the  route 
was  made  the  basis_of  charge.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  the  rat^is 
were  raised  under  Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven- Years'  war,  and 
again  (fifty  per  cent.)  during  the  domination  of  Napoleon.  The  "mailed 
fist"  grabbed  even  at  postage.  In  1821  the  division  into  three  classes 
was  put  an  end  to.  A  uniform  tariff  applied  to  all  parcels,  whatever 
their  contents,  except  those  containing  jewelery,  etc. 

The  existence  of  railways  facilitated  the  exchange  of  parcels,  and 
perhaps  suggested  the  agreement  of  the  various  kingdoms,  duchies  and 
principalities  in  1857  to  levy  but  one  uniform  rate  throughout  the  Father- 
land.   Austria  is  also  included. 

In  1873  the  present  tariff  was  promulgated  for  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Cerman  and  Austrian  empires.  Under  this  the  charge  varies  first 
according  to  weight,  and  next  according  to  distance. 


Weight. 

Distance. 

Postage. 

Not  exceeding- 

Up  to  10  German, 

) 

5  kilog.,   or 

or  46  English 

>     6  cents. 

11  lbs. 

miles. 

J 

Unlimited. 

12    " 

For  every  addi- 

^ 5  pfennigs : 

tional  kilog. , 

10  German  miles, 

\    (less  than 

or  2  1-5  lbs. 

j     1  cent.) 

" 

20        " 

10  pfennigs. 

'> 

50        •• 

20        " 

" 

100        " 

30        " 

«• 

150 

40        " 

" 

Over  150  " 

50        "      (or 
12  cents.) 

(The  limit  of  weight  is  50  kilog.,  or  110  lbs.) 

The  German  parcels-post  has  many  merits.  In  the  first  place  it  adapts 
handled,  but  he  draws  the  line  at  explosives  and  caustic  acids,  the  con- 
veyance of  which  he  prudently  leaves  to  the  parties  interested.  One 
remarks  that  he  exacts  an  additional  fifty  per  cent,  for  things  requiring 
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careful  handling,  such  as  animals'  and  liatboxes.  We  can  understand 
his  claim  for  handling  a  Danish  hound,  able  to  swallow  him,  but  the 
amercement  on  hatboxes  seems  unduly  severe.  It  may  indicate  much 
untoward  experience  in  dealing  with  them,  or  even  a  desire  in  high 
quarters  to  discourage  the  wearing  of  the  "top-hat." 

The  German  parcel-post  has  many  merits.  In  the  first  place  it  adapts 
the  "zone"  system  to  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Itiis  manifestly  unfair 
that  it  should  cost  as  much  to  send  a  parcel  fifty  as  to  send , it  1,000 
miles,  A  uniform  charge  is  fair  in  the  case  i  of  letters,  which  are  of  inap- 
preciable weight  and  occupy  little  space.  But  parcels  are  comparatively 
heavy  and  bulky,  and  the  ^  post  is  largely  employed  by  advertising  trad- 
ers. It  is  but  just  that  a  manufacturer  sending  his  goods  1,000  miles  to 
compete  with  local  dealers  should  > defray  at  least  part  of  the  expense 
ol  transit  incurred  by  the  post-office. 

As  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  all 
Europe,  it  is  plain  that  an  American  parcels-post  should  be  based  on  the 
"zone"  system.  In  this  way  the  danger  which  1  understand  is  appre- 
hended to  small  local  industries  would  be  done  away  with.  The  German 
view  is  that  the  local  trader- does  not  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  consum- 
ers and  producers,  without  reference  to  their  geographical  position,  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  Everybody  can  supply  his  wants  easily  and 
cheaply  from  manufacturing  headquarters,  however  distant. 

It  is  even  possible,  by  means  of  the  post,  to  transfer  certain  industries 
to  localities  where  lower  wages  and  duties  are  paid  and  to  open  up  new 
and  remunerative ,  markets. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  German  parcels-post  is  its 
rapidity  of  operation.  Nearly  every  train  carries  mails  and  parcels, 
flung  iu  at  station  after  station,  and  parcels  are  frequently  delivered  as 
soon  as  letters.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  vitally  important  this  is 
to  innumerable  little  industries,  such  as  those  of  the  struggling  farmer 
and  market-gardener.  Flowers  are  received  with  the  dew  still  glittering 
on  their  petals;  fish  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  would  not  disdain. 

This  breakneck  speed  might  well  inspire  our  phlegmatic  British 
officials,  who  are  content  to  observe  a  moderate  degree  of  haste.  "Mod- 
eration," said  somebody,  "is  good  in  all  things."  "No,  sir,"  replied  Dr. 
Johnson  (who  as  a  Londoner  was  dependent  on  the  carriers  for  country 
produce);  "no  sir:  no  man  likes  a  moderately  fresh  Q^g.'' 

The  German  post  has  no  occasion  to  enforce  heavy  rates.  It  can 
impose  its  own  terms  on  the  railway  companies.  By  law  these  have  co 
carry  free  all  parcels  under  eleven  pounds  in  weight.    Thus  the  mistake 
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which   has  crippled  the  activity   of  the  British    parcels-post    has  been 
avoided. 

But  the  value  of  the  parcels-post  to  the  people  is,  in  my  opinion 
doubled  by  the  ancillary  system  of  "cash  on  delivery."  Schmidt,  resident 
In  Trieste,  sends  a  post-card  to  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  ordering  a  miscroscope, 
price  $250.  Zeiss  never  heard  of  Schmidt,  but  he  sends  the  instrument  by 
the  first  train.  He  runs  no  risk.  The  postman  at  Trieste,  before  handing 
it  over  to  Schmidt,  presents  the  invoice,  receives  the  $250  and  by  the 
next  post  the  money  is  remitted  by  the  post-offlce  to  Zeiss.  How  this  plan 
encourages  trade,  by  eliminating  bad  debts  and  long  credits,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures  which  do  not  include  Wurtemberg 
and  Bavaria  : 

UNINSURED    PARCELS   SENT    BY    GERMAN    PARCELS-POST. 


Year.  Number. 

1868 26,990,406 

1873 36,589.147 

1883 74,092,-560 


Year.  Number. 

1893 119,352,461 

1903 190,516,363 


The  Imperial  postal  officials  do  not  disdain  to  act  as  news-agents. 
A  farmer  in  Silesia  sighs  for  a  Berlin  journal— one  of  those  flimsy,  ill- 
printed  and  portentously  grave  publications  over  which  our  German 
friends  love  to  pore  over  by  the  hour.  Good  ;  he  enters  the  village  post- 
oflice  and  pays  his  modest  subscription  in  advance;  and  thenceforth  day 
by  day  is  kept  in  touch  with  the  outer  world,  while  his  subscription  Is 
duly  remitted  to  the  publisher  of  the  Blatt  selected. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  inspection  of  the  parcels-post  building  al 
Berlin.  Such  grim  bustle,  such  ordered  haste,  such  sudden  surges  of 
uniformed  toilers,  such  mountains  of  baskets,  boxes,  parcels,  melting 
down  into  yawning  vans;  such  galloping  of  hoofs  without,  such  cease- 
less trampling  within,  the  v»^hole  din  dominated  by  sharp  words  of 
command— it  suggested  the  eve  of  battle  and  the  stern  methods  of  war- 
fare rather  than  the  prosaic  humdrum  routine  of  postal  work.  Cocks 
crowed  in  their  crates,  huge  mastiffs  bayed,  canaries  from  the  Har/ 
shrilly  piped  ;  the  huge  yard  of  despatch  could  have  furnished  a  fair, 
or  supplied  a  settlement;  and  everything  was  sent  off  at  the  right  time 
without  a  hitch,  while  Herr  Karl  Kirchoff,  the  organizer  and  director  of 
all,  stood  like  an  admiral  on  his  bridge  to  see  that  all  went  well. 

Now  for  a  few  figures.  Let  me  beg  my  readers  to  bestow  upon 
them  not  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  schoolboy  to  the  arithmetical 
blackboard,  but  the  complacent  appreciation  with  which  they  regard 
periodical  bank  statements  showing  the  investments  to  their  credit. 
Though  a  lover  of  statistics,  I  will  be  moderate  and  will  not  abuse  the 
eaitors  hospitality.       I  will  not  imitate  D'Artagnan,  who,  when  invitei 
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to  lunch  by  the  Cure,  brouglit  with  him  his  three  starving  friends  and 
Their  lackeys.  Still  it  is  well  for  the  most  confident  reasoner  to  have 
figures  in  reserve,  just  as  it  is  for  the  sheriff  to  be  attended  by  his  posse 
and  for  the  ambassador  to  be  backed  by  a  compact  squadron. 

Here  are  some  significant  figures,  especially  in  column  four  : 

PARCELS    DELIVERED    IN    THE     UNITED    KINGDOM. 


Year. 

Number. 

Postage. 

Share  of 
Railways. 

Share  of 
P.O. 

1894-5 
1898-9 
1903-4 

57,136,000 
71,913.000 
94,426,000 

$6,426,835 
7,490,495 
9,972,170 

$3,057,325 
3,528,660 
4,690,860 

$3,369,510 
3,961,835 
5,281,310 

'I  his  huge  and  increasing  cantle  annually  claimed  by  the  railways 
is  secured  under  the  rash  bargain  alloting  them  fifty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  postage  on  all  railway-borne  parcels.  Englishmen  can  only  regard 
with  something  like  envy  the  powers  of  interstate  railway  rates  regulation 
which  in  the  United  States  are  entrusted  to  an  independent  commission. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  German  Government  an  International  parcels- 
post  was  established,  which  has  been  of  great  value  to  traders.  The 
figures  appended  speak  for  themselves  : 

1903-4 

PARCELS  DESPATCHED  FROM  AND  RECEIVED  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Austria-Hungary 29,747         I       New  Zealand 47,621 

Belgium    96,461  Orange  R.  Colony 37,889 

panada    172,026  Queensland 12.039 

Cape  Colony 207,838  ^   Australia 10,634 

Egypt oJ,4oU  o      •                                           11  oco 

France 494,223         \       ^P^'P   • '  •  •  •; 37.858 


Germany  807,915 


Straits  Settlements 21,132 


Holland     108.016  Switzerland 90.502 

India  and  Persia 248,138  \       Tasmania 4,996 

Italy  ...178.714  Transvaal 172,973 

Japan  . .  15,482  ,       Trinidad  and  Tobago. . . .  11,288 

Mexico                            6,721  i       United   States  (despatch- 
Natal ... .'.".' 73,535  ed  only) 37,782 

Newfoundland   4,929  Victoria  25,883 

N.S.Wales  33,671  I       W.Australia 12,992 

These  are  the  principal  items  in  a  long  return.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  parcels  despatched  to  the  United  States  showed  an  increase  of 
15,666  over  lue  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  Total  number  despatched 
to  all  countries  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,213,891,  as  against 
H,509,303  received;  the  increase  being  respectively  104,064  and  50,634.  i 
shall  always  regard  the  French  and  American  figures  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  interest.  It  took  me  years  to  secure  a  parcels-post  to  France, 
and  years  have  elapsed  since  I  first  began  to  agitate  for  a  similar  post 
to  the  United  States,  now  happily  agreed  upon.  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  and  received  in  tiie  United  Kingdom 
by  parcels-post  was  last  year  $23,906,790.  The  British  Government  has 
established  a  uniform  set  of  charges  for  parcels  to  most  of  the  colonies 
as  follows  :  Up  to  three  pounds.  24  cents  ;  seven  pounds,  48  cents  ;  eleven 
pounds,  72  cents 


Radium  and  the  Sun. 

(LEISURE  HOUR.) 

The  reader's  mind  is  almost  unable  to  comprehend  what  is  here  disclosed 
about  our  great  luminary,  the  sun.  Its  distance  from  the  earth,  its  immense  size 
can  only  be  understood  by  comparisons.  Of  its  nature  and  of  its  wonders  man 
knows  but  little.    For  the  most  advanced  theories,  this  article  should  be  consulted. 

IN  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting  an  exhibitioD  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  where  admiring  crowds  flocked  to  view  the  varied 
manifestations  of  the  new  wonder.  Ine  building  had  become  a  veri- 
table fairy  palace,  ablaze  with  a  pure  soft  light,  displayed  in  every 
form,  from  the  tiny  glow-lamps,  nestling  among  fountains  and  turning 
their  spray  into  silver,  to  the  powerful  arc-lamps  which  transformed  the 
blackness  of  night  into  the  broad  white  light  of  day.  But  much  more.  Here 
and  there  the  current  was  diverted  into  other  channels,  and  made  to 
perform  a  multitude  of  different  offices.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  was 
put  in  motion.  Heating,  cooking,  photography  and  a  hundred  arts 
were  being  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  one  and  the  same  subtle  power. 
And  when  all  this  varied  display  had  been  examined,  the  visitor  was 
conducted  1o  the  basement,  where  the  solemn  furnaces  were  aglow,  and 
the  air  quivered  with  sullen  heat.  And  then  the  thought  came  home 
how  the  little  world  of  varied  wonder  and  beauty  overhead  was  simply 
the  outcome  and  adaptation  of  that  common  form  of  energy  which 
gleamed  through  the  furnace-doors. 

Rightly  considered,  one  could  see  here  in  miniature  a  presentment 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  great  world  without.  The  whole  machin- 
ery of  life,  and  all  that  pertains  to  life  on  our  planet,  is  but  the  outcome 
of  one  grand  source  of  energy.  We  gather  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
to  sustain  our  being.  We  behold  and  revel  in  the  light  of  heaven,  we 
bask  in  the  genial  warmth  of  summer,  and  gather  round  the  blazing  logs 
on  winter  nights.  We  feast  our  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  Nature— the 
verdant  fields  and  forests,  the  waterfalls,  the  cloud-forms  in  the  blue 
vault  above.  By  the  magic  power  of  steam  we  speed  across  th^ 
breadth  of  continents  and  traverse  the  wide  ocean  by  the  aid  of  the 
winds  of  heaven.  And  then  when  we  pause  to  consider  we  trace  the 
source  of  all  simply  to  that  great  furnace-fire,  the  sun,  which  hourly 
manifests  his  might  in  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways. 

Here,  too,  science  has  shown  us  how  we  may  look  through  a  chink 
in   that  mighty  furnace-door,   and  catch    a   glimpse  of  what    is  taking 
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place  within.  Let  us  follow  a  little  way  along  the  path  of  discovery, 
and  in  imagination  approach  our  great  luminary.  His  mean  distance 
from  us  we  know  accurately  enough  to  be  about  ninety-two  million 
miles  ;  but  what  is  a  million  ?  How  can  we  get  an  idea  of  it  ?  If  a 
courtyard  twenty-eight  yards  square  were  paved  with  halfpence,  about 
a  million  halfpence  would  be  lying  there.  Listen  to  a  clock  ticking 
seconds.  You  would  have  to  listen  on  day  and  night  for  eleven  days' 
and  a  half  before  it  would  have  ticked  out  a  million. 

But  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  think  of  a  better  example.  In  walk- 
ing a  mile  you  take  about  two  thousand  paces,  and  so  in  a  five-mile  walk. 
I.e.,  in  an  hour  or  so,  if  you  went  on  counting  your  footfalls,  they  would 
have  reached  ten  thousand.  Continue  this  a  hundred  times  over;  i.e., 
walk  all  the  way  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  market-place  at  Inver 
ness,  and  you  will  have  made  a  million  paces.  But  once  again  imagine 
that  at  each  pace,  Instead  of  going  a  short  yard  you  were  enabled  to  make 
a  giant  stride  of  a  whole  mile;  then  by  the  time  that  as  an  ordinary  man 
you  had  reached  Inverness  you  would  as  a  giant  have  nearly  reached  the 
moon.  Yet  even  so,  try  and  conceive  it,  you  would  have  made  but  a  one* 
day's  march  out  of  a  year's  journey  towards  reaching  the  sun. 

Lord  Grimthorpe,  neglecting  the  sun's  pull  on  the  earth,  made  the 
following  interesting  calculation— "If  the  earth  were  a  cannon-ball  shot 
at  the  sun  from  its  present  distance  with  the  velocity  it  now  travels 
with,  and  the  moment  of  explosion  telegraphed  to  the  sun,  they  would 
get  the  telegram  in  about  five  minutes  and  see  the  earth  coming  in  eight 
minutes,  and  would  have  nearly  two  months  to  prepare  for  the  blow 
which  they  would  receive  about  fifteen  years  before  they  heard  the 
original  explosion." 

But  if  his  vast  distance  is  hard  to  conceive,  his  monster  size  is  per- 
haps yet  more  difficult  to  realize.  In  diameter  more  than  a  hundred 
times  that  of  our  earth,  in  bulk  more  than  a  million  times.  We  some- 
times see  a  huge  ring  or  halo  round  the  moon  occupying  a  space  in  the 
heavens  so  large  that  ninety  moons'  breadths  would  but  just  suffice  to 
span  it.  Yet  the  body  of  the  sun  would  fill  all  that  space  ere  we  haa 
approached  within  two  million  miles  of  him.  Once  on  his  apparent 
surface,  were  we  permitted  to  travel  thereon  and  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train,  it  would  require  five  whole  years  of  continuous  journey- 
ing before  we  could  make  the  circuit  of  his  orb.  Or,  to  take  another 
calculation,  were  our  own  earth  to  begin  expanding  its  shell  would  have 
to  widen  out  on  all  sides  until  it  had  reached  the  moon,  and  as  far 
again  into  space  beyond,  before  its  dimensions  equalled  those  of  the  sun. 
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But  it  is  when  we  come  to  tiT  and  form  a  conception  of  liis  might 
that  our  imagination  is  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  mere  sheer  pull  of  his 
gigantic  mass  is  so  tremendous  that  could  a  man  be  placed  upon  the  sun 
he  would  be  instantly  crushed  by  his  own  weight  as  by  a  burden  of  tons. 
A  consideration  of  the  heat  he  emits  is  equally  overwhelming.  If  we 
could  imagine  nearly  a  ton  of  coal  an  hour  burning  on  every  square  foot 
of  the  sun's  surface  eternally,  then  we  should  have  a  conception  of  thp 
sun's  radiant  heat.  Or  look  at  the  same  thing  as  Professor  Young 
has  put  it.  "If  the  sun  were  to  come  as  near  us  as  the  moon,  the  solid 
earth  would  melt  like  wax." 

Many  speculations  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  sun's  heat,  but  an  earlier  question  seems  to  arise.  Is  that 
heat  being  fully  maintained,  or  is  it  declining,  and  is  the  sun  speeding 
on  towards  that  ultimate  stage  already  reached,  as  we  have  reason  to 
fiupp'Dse,  by  many  other  stars  whose  fires  have  died  down  and  their 
light  gone  out  for  ever  ?  This  is  in  every  way  probable,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  such  a  fact ;  history  can  point  to  no  indication  of  the  kind 
Winder  frosts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  less  severe  in  ancient  history 
than  to-day.  Two  thousand  odd  years  ago  the  Carthaginian  generals 
found  the  Alpine  snows  as  impassable  as  now.  Only  a  few  degrees 
southward  of  the  British  Isles  the  vines  grow  luxuriantly,  and  but  a  lit- 
tle further  south  the  sugar-canes.  Here  and  there,  as  in  sheltered 
nooks  of  Cornwall  or  the  Scilly  Isles,  the  aloe  and  the  palm  will  flour- 
ish on  British  soil  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  all  history  that  these 
forms  of  vegetation  could  establish  themselves  elsewhere  in  our  islands. 
Even  though  we  go  back  to  geological  ages  we  have  no  certain  revel- 
ations, save  that  the  earth  was  once  hotter  with  internal  fires,  and  that 
alternations  of  tropical  and  Arctic  ages  came  and  went  in  obedience  to 
alterations  in  our  path  around  the  sun. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  the  sun  merely  a  body  cooling  down  iu 
space  without  fresh  accession  of  heat,  we  must  have  long  since  found 
evidence  of  this,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  were  the  sun  composed  of 
any  conceivable  fuel  in  combustion,  then  that  sun  which,  say,  looked 
down  on  the  Pharoahs  would  ere  now  have  nearly  died  down  to  dark- 
uess.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  constant 
renewal  of  the  sun's  heat,  one  of  which,  in  spite  of  recent  discoveries, 
demands  our  close  attention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  impact 
or  fall  of  matter  on  the  sun  might  restore  its  heat,  and  this  becomes 
plausible  when  calculation  shows  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sum 
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a  body  falling  through  a  single  inch  would  acquire  a  velocity  of  hundreds 
of  miles  per  hour. 

Then,  again,  the  conception  of  an  indraught  of  matter  on  the  sua 
sains  on  the  imagination  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  strilviug  phenomenon  in  the  sky  known  as  the  Zodiacal 
Light,  a  nebulous  cone  of  light  somewhat  resembling  the  Milky  Way, 
which,  starting  from  that  point  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  has  just 
set,  or  where  it  is  just  about  to  rise,  tapers  upwards  in  the  sky,  form- 
ing in  leality  a  vast  lens-shaped  mass,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  planets, 
extending  from  close  in  upon  the  sun  to  perhaps  as  far  as  our  own  orbit, 
and  commonly  supposed  to  consist  of  meteoric  matter. 

Again,  meteorites  are  constantly  falling  in  our  own  earth,  a  fact  which 
might  seem  to  lend  further  corroboration  to  this  theory,  only  that  it  is 
rt^ally  here  where  the  objection  to  it  begins  to  come  in.  For  mathematical 
reasoning  shows  that  if  the  sun  is  merely  refreshed  by  falling  matter, 
then  we  on  earth  ought  to  be  molested  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  for  us  to  go  abroad  without  some  form  of  meteoric  umbrella. 
Moreover,  Venus,  and  yet  more  Mercury,  being  still  more  in  the  storm. 
ought  to  give  some  evidence  of  actual  perturbation  therefrom. 

Speculation  on  some  such  lines  as  these  was  all  that  astronomers  had 
to  ))e  content  with  only  a  short  wliile  ago,  and  we  can  now  look  at  what 
they  had  been  able  to  learn  from  actual  observation.  Among  the  earliest 
objects  to  arrest  their  attention  were  the  spots  which  at  regular  periods 
of  about  eleven  years  appear  on  the  sun's  surface,  chiefly  on  two  zones, 
fairly  corresponding  in  position  with  the  belts  on  the  earth  where  the 
trade  winds  blow.  When  definition  is  particularly  good  the  entire  surface 
wears  a  mottled  or  corrugated  appearance,  as  of  bright  clouds  separated 
by  minute  interstices  or  pores.  These  clouds  have  been  fancifully  com- 
pared to  rice-grains  or  willow-leaves,  and  give  the  idea  of  being  suspended 
over  a  darker  atmospliere  within;  while  a  spot  suggests  a  vaster  rift 
among  these  clouds,  often  vast  enough  indeed  to  allow  of  a  body  as  large 
as  our  earth  falling  clear  through  its  aperture. 

When  an  aeronaut  has  ascended  in  broad  day,  say  a  couple  of  miles 
above  the  earth,  it  often  happens  that  the  view  below  will  fill  in  with 
cloud,  in  which  case  its  upper  surface  is  of  dazzling  brightness;  and  if 
an  opening  should  present  itself  showing  empty  space  below,  this 
appears  dark  by  contrast,  and  such  an  aperture  may,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, be  compared  to  a  spot  on  the  sun's  face  or  photosphere.  The  strange 
sliapes  and  curious  changes  in  the  spots  are  beyond  all  wonder,  and  one 
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chief  spot  iu  a  group 'will  sometimes  rush  forward,  leaving  its  smaller 
companions  many  thousand  miles  in  the  lurch. 

The  evidence  of  all  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  sun's  density  as  x 
whole  is  far  less  than  that  of  our  earth,  goes  to  prove  that  his  outer 
surface  as  presented  to  us  is  composed  of  intensely  luminous  gases  which 
are  being  swept  along  by  solar  tempests  of  inconceivable  fury.  A  further 
evidence  of  these  terrific  storms  is  afforded  by  outbursts  resembling 
tongues  of  red  flame,  mainly  composed  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  seen 
to  be  playing  around  the  limb  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  These 
appearances,  termed  Solar  Prominences,  are  thrown  outwards  into  space 
to  heights  ten  or  twenty  thousand  times  the  heights  of  our  loftiest  moun- 
tains; and  reaching  those  supreme  altitudes  in  an  interval  of  time  to  be 
measured  by  minutes  only. 

But  astronomers  had  seen  and  noted  other  of  the  sun's  belongings. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  when  the  bright  surface  of  th^ 
sun  is  shielded  by  the  darli  body  of  the  moon,  that  the  ethereal  inex- 
plicable glory  called  the  Corona  is  seen.  This  wondrous  appendage  which 
has  puzzled  observers  of  all  times  remains  still  in  mystery.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  learned  professor  who,  while  examining  a  class  in  astronomy, 
asked  one  of  his  pupils  the  simple  question,  "What  is  the  Corona?"  Upon 
which  the  individual  appealed  to,  being  at  a  loss,  fell  back  on  a  reply, 
the  like  of  which  we  have  all  heard  before— "He  had  known,  but  wa* 
very  sorry  he  could  not  recollect  just  then."  This  evoked  from  his  senior 
the  ironical  rejoinder,  "What  an  incomparable  loss  to  science!  To  think 
that  only  one  man  in  all  the  world  has  known  what  the  Corona  is,  and 
that  he  has  forgotten  it!" 

Its  wonder  is  in  keeping  with  its  rarity.  Were  a  man  already  grown 
and  to  have  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to  witnessing  every  available 
solar  eclipse,  all  the  fleeting  opportunities  of  observing  the  Corona  added 
together  would  probably  not  reach  half-an-hour.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Corona  may  have  an  electric  origin,  and  alters  its  form  and 
appearance  through  a  cycle  of  years  corresponding  with  that  of  a  sun- 
spot  period;  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  outbreak  of  sun-spots  is 
closely  connected  with  magnetic  disturbances.  Extending  outside  the 
Corona  are  systems  of  long  rays  which  stretch  away  far  into  space,  and 
these  rays,  in  accordance  with  recent  researches  made  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Maunder,  are  now  conceived  to  be  visible  manifestations  of  magnetic 
influence  which  emanate  from  areas  of  disturbance  on  the  suns's  sur- 
face, and  strike  the  distant  earth  "like  streams  from  a  fireman's  hose." 
But,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  was  by  aid  of  the  spectroscope    than 
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astronomers  had  gathered  the  most  important  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  actual  elements  which  constitute  the  sun's 
being.  Applying  the  instrument  to  one  of  these  spots  it  at  once  reported 
that  those  mysterious  caverns  are  regions  of  comparative  coolness,  and, 
moreover,  that  the  vapors  within  grow  denser  as  greater  depth  are 
explored,  and  that  below  all  is  some  white-hot  solid  or  liquid,  shining 
through  luminous  vapor.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  else  discoverea 
or  discoverable,  save  that  the  elements  thus  far  found  in  the  sun  were 
for  the  most  part,  but  not  quite  entirely,  those  known  on  our  own  earth. 

With  the  acquisition  of  so  much  positive  knowledge  it  had  reason- 
ably been  supposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  sun  had  in  the  main 
been  analyzed.  But  the  aspect  of  this  perplexing  problem  has  under- 
gone a  radical  change  with  the  last  two  years.  The  latest  discovery  of 
science  has  altered  our  conception  of  many  problems,  and  of  this  among 
the  number.  This  last  discovery  is  of  radium,  and  of  other  substances 
possessing  radium-like  activity— an  activity  which  to  our  senses  appears 
eternal.  For  radium  is  considered  to  go  on  producing  heat  practically  for 
ever.  One  of  our  greatest  astronomers  and  mathematicians  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  "we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  sun  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing out  energy  to  a  degree  at  least  comparable  with  that  which  it  would 
do  if  made  entirely  of  radium." 

What  a  thought  have  we  here!  If  the  sun  were  all  radium,  or  com- 
posed of  matter  behaving  like  radium,  what  then?  Is  it  conceivable  that 
any  source  of  energy  is  eternal?  To  our  almost  certain  knowledge  suns 
that  now  are  dead  and  cold  lie  strewn  through  space;  others  shine  feebly 
and  dull  red  like  heated  iron  which  is  cooling  and  ceasing  to  glow.  Look 
on  far  enough  into  the  unknown  future,  and  will  it  become  literally  and 
lastingly  true  that  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  not  give  her 
light?  What  then?  To  the  eye  of  the  universe  one  small  star  will  have 
ceased  to  shine! 

Surely  we  cannot  rest  content  with  this  thought.  Let  us  rather  quote 
the  eloquent  and  prophetic  words  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  "The  atoms  arc 
crumbling  and  decaying.  Must  they  not  also  be  forming  and  coming  to 
the  birth?  This  last  we  do  not  know  as  yet.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  bo 
looked  for.  Decay  only  without  birth  and  culmination  cannot  be  the  last 
word.  This  discovery  may  not  come  in  our  time,  but  science  is  still 
den  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  all  time.  Surely  somewhere  there 
must  be  joy  at  seeing  man  thus  entering  into  his  heritage,  and  realizing 
rapidly  growing,  and  it  may.  We  now  know  things  which  have  been  hid 
those  primal  truths  concerning  his  material  environment  whereof  he  has 
been  living  in  ignorance  all  these  thousands  of  years." 


The  American  Woman  in  Business. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM  IN  THE  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Unconventionalitj-  has  been  attributed  as  a  leading-  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  American  young-  woman,  but  the  writer  explains  that  this  unconventionality 
is  largely  a  matter  of  manner,  assumed  when  it  is  the  thing  to  be  unconventional. 
She  gives  an  account  of  some  of  the  businesses  in  which  women  have  been  suc- 
cessful, notably  mining  in  the  West  and  fancy  farming  in  the  East. 

THERE  are  two  distinct  tendencies  which  are  to  be  noted  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  woman  in  the  United  States  in  recent 
years.  Broadly  speaking,  public  opinion  is  becoming  more  and 
more  tolerant  of  women  in  all  pursuits  for  which  they  as  Indi- 
vidrals  are  fitted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  for  some  time  a 
growing  sentiment  deprecating  an  unwarranted  feminine  ambition  to 
Invade  fields  that  have  always  been  reserved  to  masculine  labor.  It  has 
been  recognized  for  some  time  that  any  woman  may  without  question 
1  ursue  whatever  path  in  life  she  chooses,  but  neither  she  nor  the  public 
at  large  any  longer  consider  that  in  taking  up  the  work  of  the  outside 
wtrld  she  becomes  a  superior  being  or  is  any  more  to  be  admired  either 
by  her  own  or  the  opposite  sex  than  she  who  pursues  the  path  of  imme- 
morial domesticity. 

This  point  of  view,  perfectly  acceptable  to  the  girl  who  is  frankly 
desirous  of  pursuing  some  particular  kind  of  work  because  she  likes  it  or 
is  In  actual  need  of  the  money  which  it  will  bring  in,  is  not  apt  to  be 
artiflcla'ly  encouraging  to  the  girl  who  merely  wishes  to  be  unusual  or 
superior,  or  to  escape  from  the  restraints  of  home  life.  So  that  the 
general  tendency  among  women-workers  is  latterly  towards  those  kinds 
of  labor  for  which  Nature  has  best  fitted  them.  Even  the  women  who 
enter  the  professions  modify  the  proceeding  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
exrrcising  their  ability  chiefly  in  the  service  of  their  own  sex  or  in  the 
uMeiests  of  i^hilanthropy. 

But  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  which  prevail  in  the  masses  of  the 
feminine  population,  the  American  spirit  of  adventure  continues  to  break 
out  here  and  there  in  the  American  girl,  especially  if  she  comes  from  the 
Western  section  of  the  country.  As  a  body  American  girls  are  not  as 
(.onservative  as  are  the  English;  but  she  who  desires  to  be  truly  uncon- 
ventional, after  the  first  picturesqueness  of  entering  an  unusual  avocation 
h.s  worn  off,  is  quite  as  rare  among  American  girls  as  among  any  other 
class  of  young  women.  The  unconventionality  of  the  average  American 
girl  is,  after  all,  largely  a  matter  of  manner,  and  she  is  unconventional 
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when  it  is  the  thing  to  be  unconventional,  and  correct  and  proper  when 
11  at  is  the  vogue.  Nor  does  the  American  girl  who  breaks  away  from 
traoltions  altogether  go  a  bit  farther,  if  as  far,  as  the  English  girl  who 
decides  to  l>e  iu'-ependent  and  starts  out  to  make  her  own  way  in  the 
WO]  Id.  The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  girl  as  in  the  country,  which 
offers  so  many  easy  opportunities  to  members  of  both  sexes  to  enter 
almost  any  career  which  they  may  desire.  This  generosity  of  American 
men  towards  workiug-women  has  enabled  women  to  add  to  the  pursuits 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  at  Washington,  the  following  callings:  Auctioneers,  baggage- 
men, 1  rakemen  and  conductors  on  steam  railroads,  blacksmiths,  boot- 
blacks, brick  and  stone  makers,  butchers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  ship 
carijenters,  charcoal,  coke  and  lime  burners,  civil  engineers,  conductors 
and  motormen  on  electric  railways,  draymen,  teamsters  and  expressmen, 
engineers  and  hremen  on  steam  railroads,  mining,  mechanical,  and  elec- 
trical engineers,  fishermen,  hostlers,  coalyard  laborers,  longshoremen, 
lumbermen  and  laftsmen,  machinists,  millers,  coal,  gold,  and  silver  min- 
ers, brass,  iron  and  steel  moulders,  oil-well  employees,  painters,  glaziers 
and  varnishers,  pilots,  plumbers,  quarrymen,  roofers  and  slaters,  sailors 
stevedores,  switchmen,  surgeons,  and  veterinary  surgeons. 

In  most  of  these  unusual  avocations  there  are  only  a  handful  of 
women  engaged,  so  that  the  list  demonstrates  not  so  much  that  women's 
labor  is  becoming  defeminized  as  that  all  doors  are  open  to  her  should 
>h:'  cheese  to  enter.  To  the  native-born  American,  reared  in  the  purely 
.^  merican  traditions,  the  employment  of  women  in  the  rougher  sorts  of 
labor  is  exceedingly  distasteful.  Foreign  influence  is  to  be  credited 
entlie'y  \\ith  the  engagement  of  women  in  the  labor  of  the  fields,  found- 
ries, docks,  machine  shops,  and  other  heavy  manual  toil.  The  American 
sets  ftminine  independence  as  an  ideal  only  when  it  is  along  beautiful 
lines.  That  a  woman  should  have  equal  part  with  men  in  the  heavy 
labors  of  the  world  is  entirely  foreign  to  American  sentiment. 

In  business  circles  in  the  United  States  women  are  beginning  to  be 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  men  in  all  subordinate  positions  where  accur- 
acy and  strict  devotion  to  duty  are  the  principal  elements  required,  but 
they  lave  not  yet  demonstrated  their  equality  with  men  in  independent 
enterprise.  They  have  for  many  years  been  filling  all  office  positions 
■atlsfactorily,  but  important  stock  operators  amongst  women  are  com- 
paratively few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  unusual  women,  who  are 
probably  to  be  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  there  are  no  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  who  play  any  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
great  corporations  wbich  now  dominate  the  business  life  of  America.    The 
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1  usiiess  w(  men  of  the  I  iiited  States  are  either  in  the  salaried  clerk  class 
or  tl  at  of  the  small  proprietor. 

Miniijg  and  other  enterprises  of  the  West  should,  however,  be 
excepted  from  this  generalization.  Women  have  proved  decidedly  success- 
ful  in  mining.  The  woman  miner  of  the  West  is  looked  upon  with 
(^eference  1  y  tlie  important  men  in  lier  section  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
superstition  tliat  women  possess  powers  of  divination  for  locating 
mines,  and  many  instances  are  recited  to  prove  this  theory.  As  a  rule 
the  women  mine  ownei-s  and  operators  have  drifted  into  this  work 
throi  jch  natural  ( irci  mstances.  They  have  been  the  wives  or  sisters  of 
miners  or  have  been  brought  up  in  mining  centres.  In  many  cases  the 
wives  of  miners  have  taken  up  claims  abandoned  by  the  husband  after 
the  men  have  become  ill  or  discouraged.  A  story  is  told  of  two  sten- 
ographers from  Boston,  who,  while  enjoying  a  vacation  in  a  mining  conn 
try.  brught  an  interest  in  an  old  claim  from  a  poverty-stricken  miner. 
With  llie  Sivings  of  their  earnings  they  began  operating,  and  the  mine 
is  now  one  of  tho  best  producers  of  low-grade  ore  in  that  section  of 
Color,  do.  Women  are  among  the  best  authorities  on  ore  in  Colorado. 
They  go  down  the  shafts,  superintend  the  blasting,  and  even  repair 
machinery. 

In  Arizona  a  very  well  paying  mine  was  discovered  some  years  ago 
by  a  woman  who  went  to  that  part  of  the  country  from  the  East  with 
her  sick  husband.  The  woman  was  led  to  the  mine  by  an  Indian.  She 
cbershed  that  immediate  and  instinctive  Ijelief  in  its  value  which  is 
belie /€d  by  many  persons  to  be  an  unerring  sign  of  feminine  divination. 
AltlK  ugh  the  mine  had  been  abandoned  as  absolutely  worthless,  she  per- 
sisted in  operating  it,  and  before  a  year  had  secured  $50,000  in  cash 
layment  for  the  ore  and  a  life  interest  in  its  very  comfortable  output. 
In  Idaho  a  woman  realized  $250,000  in  the  first  five  months  of  her  oper- 
ation of  a  mine  which  lad  been  abandoned  by  men.  In  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  a  woman  took  up  a  mine  abandoned  by  her  husband  and  sold  it 
after  she  had  worked  it  for  a  year  for  a  very  large  sum.  In  almost  every 
ins-ance  where  women  have  worked  mines  successfully  the  mines  have 
been  previously  worked  and  abandoned  by  men.  With  these  courageous 
n; embers  of  tlieir  sex  are  to  be  ranked  the  women  cattle-farmers,  sheep- 
farmers,  and  dairy-farmers,  who  have  in  numbers  of  instances  won 
success  in  the  south  and  south-west.  Dairy-farming  in  South  America 
is  also  a  field  which  has  been  entered  successfully  by  American  women* 
and  one  towards  Avhich  women  of  otlier  countries  might  well  turn  their 
atteation. 

In  the  er. stern  section  of  the  United  States  the  ent.'rprisr>^  of  women 
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are  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  there  has  sprung  up  a 
species  of  fancy  farming  that  has  found  much  favor  among  women.  It 
embraces  the  cultivation  of  especially  perfect  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
flowers  for  an  exclusive  and  expensive  market  where  quality  instead  of 
quantity  determines  the  gains  of  those  who  cater  to  it.  Salad  farms, 
poultry  farms,  violet  farms,  gold-fish  farms,  catteries,  etc.,  are  among 
the  most  delicately  attractive  of  these  specialized  businesses. 

AKin  to  these  projects  for  supplying  the  extra  fine  luxuries  of  Dame 
J^ature,  there  is  growing  up  in  the  cities  themselves  a  large  and  important 
branch  of  trade,  in  which  women  have  a  good  part,  for  supplying  to  the 
same  favored  class  manufactured  luxuries  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  masses  of  the  population.  There  seems  to  be  in  this  a  suggestion 
tbat  women  are  inclined  to  approach  wealth  through  small,  safe  means, 
to  cater  rather  to  the  taste  for  the  precious,  peculiar  individual  thing 
that  so  intensely  characterizes  a  civilization  of  riches  than  to  the  demand 
of  tlie  masses  for  indiscriminate  quantities.  In  the  large  cities  women 
in  trade  for  themselves  are  reaching  out  principally  towards  the  estab- 
lishing of  exclusive  shops,  small,  unique  and  expensive,  for  the  sale  of 
a  limited  number  of  perfect  articles,  whether  it  be  in  the  line  of  food, 
flowers,  clothes,  furniture,  jewelery,  or  what  not.  The  manufacture  by 
hand  of  jewUery,  silverware,  etc.,  interior  decorating,  book-binding,  and 
klcdied  arts  vowed  to  the  embellishment  of  material  things  seem  espec- 
ially to  attract  the  interest  of  women  who  flock  to  the  great  cities  of 
America.  Women  seem  not  to  be  either  so  brutally  commercial  as  one- 
half  of  the  masculine  world,  which  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  made 
to  sell  absolutely  excludes  all  reference  to  the  dictates  of  taste,  or  so 
truly  artistic  as  the  other  half  of  masculinity,  which  refuses  to  adapt  art 
to  mundane  uses. 

1  or  the  same  reason  that  heavy  labor  for  women  has  not  hitherto 
been  loked  upon  with  favor  by  the  men  of  the  United  States,  the  ofllce 
of  barmaid  is  practically  unknown  in  America.  Much  distaste  is  felt  for 
the  employment  of  a  woman  in  serving  intoxicants,  but  there  are  women 
who  act  as  coachmen,  grooms  to  private  families,  and  barbers  to  the 
puLllc.  Women  dentists  are  popular.  Women  physicians  are  recog- 
nized as  very  much  needed  in  the  treatment  of  women's  and  children's 
Illnesses.  There  are  numbers  of  women  clergymen,  mostly  of  the  Uni- 
tarian, Seventh  Day  Adventist,  and  Congregational  Churches,  not  for- 
getting, of  course,  the  Christian  Scientist.  New  York  has  the  advantage 
of  one  women's  hotel,  where  the  bell-boy  has  been  abolished  and  girl 
tages  established  in  his  stead. 


Wiles  and  Ways  of  the  Counterfeiter. 

(NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  TIMES.) 

Just  how  the  counterfeiter  fools  the  public  is  little  known.  In  this  article  we 
are  let  in  to  some  of  his  methods,  through  the  kindness  of  U.  S.  Treasury 
Counterfeit  Detector  John  Holler.  The  story  he  tells  of  how  the  trick  is  done 
is  full  of  interest. 

WHEN  Uncle  Sam  calls  in  a  new  issue  of  gold  or  silver  certificates, 
as  was  the  recent  case  of  the  Treasury  Department  calling  'n 
an  entire  new  issue  of  hundred-dollar  silver  certificates,  he  pays 
a  silent  tribute  to  the  wiles  and  ways  of  the  counterfeiter.  It 
amounts  to  an  occasional  confession  on  his  part  that  the  counterfeiter  is 
nearlj^  as  clever  as  himself,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mint  or 
print  a  coin  or  certificate  that  cannot  be  copied  well  enough  to  insure  oi' 
extensive  circulation  before  detection.  For  each  $100,000  of  genuine 
paper  money  in  circulation  there  is  one  counterfeit  dollar,  and  for  each 
$100,000  in  coin  there  is  approximately  $3  playing  hide-and-seek  with  us. 
says  United  States  Treasury  Counterfeit  Detector  John  Holler,  the  most 
expert  member  of  his  profession  in  this  country. 

His  offices  on  Bowling  Green  contain  probably  the  best  collection  of 
bogus  bank  notes  possessed  by  any  single  individual  living.  Prior  to 
1891  there  were  several  extensive  collections,  but  Uncle  Sam  stepped  a 
then  and  made  it  illegal  for  any  one  to  have  counterfeit  money  on  hand 
without  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  complete  ag- 
gregation of  notes  represent  nearly  $20,000,  but  he  is  allowed  to  keep  only 
$900  worth  here,  the  rest  being  deposited  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Among  other  curios  in  his  collection  is  a  new 
counterfeit  $100  gold  certificate,  which  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Gravesend  race  track  about  a  year  ago. 

On  that  occasion  a  considerable  number  of  hundred-dollar  counter- 
feit certificates  had  turned  up  in  the  metropolitan  banks.  They  were 
fairly  well  executed,  but  there  were  enough  discrepancies  to  make  them 
distinguishable  to  keen  observers.  As  many  of  these  piotes  are  no  doubt 
wandering  about  the  country,  a  description  of  them  will  be  interesting. 
According  to  Mr.  Holler,  they  bear  the  numbers  0424363  and  G324369, 
and  doubtless  other  numbers.  The  color  of  these  numbers  is  good,  but 
not  the  clear  ultramarine  blue  of  the  genuine.  The  lathework  surronud- 
ing  the  denomination  100  in  the  northeast  cornei"  of  the  note  is  flat, 
broken  and  slightly  blurred.  The  lettering  is  excellent,  except  the  im- 
print under  the  signatures  of  Register  J.  W.  Joyous  and  Treasurer  Ellis 
H.  Roberts,  vvliich  is  poor.     The  hue  of  the  word  "Gold"  on  the  face  of 
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tlio  note  is  faulty,  aud  the  color  of  the  back,  instead  of  the  bronze  yellow 
of  the  genuine,  is  a  pale  salmon  shade.  The  fibre  of  the  bogus  paper  is 
a  clever  imitation  in  pen-and-ink  scratches,  the  absence  of  the  silk  fibre 
biiiig  noticeable  when  the  note  is  held  up  to  the  light. 

Inquiry  deveioped  that  several  confederates  had  victimized  the 
Graveseud  bookmakers  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  discovery,  the 
bogus  notes  being  passed  in  wagers  of  $50  each  each,  the  bookmakers 
handing  out  .1^50  in  good  money  as  change  each  time. 

or  course,  the  counterfeits  were  mostly  distributed  among  bettors, 
wlio  in  turn  innocently  passed  them  on  at  Gravesend,  Coney  Island,  and 
Brighton  aud  Manhattan  Beaches,  as  well  as  in  New  York.  The  dis- 
covery being  made  on  a  Monday,  Robert  A,  Pinkerton  sent  for  Mr. 
Holler,  who  at  once  picked  out  the  counterfeits  from  a  number  of  genuine 
notes.  Three  weeks  later  the  Secret  Service  arrested  Marcus  Crahan  and 
a  confederate  at  the  Delmar  track,  in  St.  Louis,  and  confiscated  seventy- 
one  hundred-dollar  bills  found  on  Crahan's  person  and  in  his  trunk. 

Chief  Wilkie  obtained  a  confession  from  Crahan  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  made  aud  had  passed  the  Gravesend  counterfeits,  besides  several 
counterfeit  fifty  and  one-thousand-dollar  bills.  He  divulged  the  hiding 
place  of  150  bogus  one-hundred-dollar  bills  checked. in  a  satchel  at  the 
Union  Station  in  St.  Louis.  Exactly  one  month  from  the  day  the  bogus 
notes  appeared  at  Gravesend,  Crahan  began  serving  a  fifteen-year  term 
in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta. 

Aged  about  '6o,  he  had  no  criminal  record,  and  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  Syracuse  and  Providence.  At  one  time  he  was  employed  by  a 
I'rovidence  daily  paper,  and  had  subsequently  prospered  in  business  for 
himself. 

it  would  appear  that  these  notes,  as  well  as  the  even  more  familiar 
one-hundred-dollar  silver  certificates,  were  accepted  without  hesitation 
when  presented.  No  one  questioned  them  until  a  few  of  them  were 
deposited  iu  a  New  York  bank,  where  their  peculiar  coloring,  contrasted 
with  genuine  notes,  attracted  attention.  In  one  of  these  notes  in  the 
HOiler  archives,  the  wonderful  workmanship,  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
and  the  fac  simile  threading  give  the  bill  a  genuine  appearance  that  is 
startling. 

Speaking  of  the  clever  deception,  Mr.  Holler  said  it  was  often  aston- 
isliing  how  queer  a  note  may  look  aud  still  be  genuine.  For  example,  he 
coutinued,  a  note  that  inadvertently  goes  to  the  cleaner  in  a  coat  or  vest 
aud  is  given  a  chemical  bath  often  acquires  peculiarities  that  might 
deceive  the  average  person  into  thinking  it  "queer"  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  as  astonishing  how  good  a  bad  bill  may  appear. 
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City  Circulation,  Its  Relation  to 
Local  Advertising. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Oct.  2,  1905.— The  Manitoba  Free  Press  of  Winnipeg 
about  a  month  ago  took  possession  of  its  new  tire-proof  building,  which 
is  the  largest  structure  in  Canada  wholly  devoted  to  the  newspaper  and 
publishing  business,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  best  equipped,  most 
handsomely  appointed  and  most  modern  newspaper  building  in  the  Do- 
minion. The  Free  Press,  unlike  the  majority  of  metropolitan  papers,  con 
trols  its  own  system  of  delivery  to  subscribers  in  the  city,  and  it  occurred 
to  your  correspondent  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Free  Press  has 
provided  accommodation  to  handle  this  branch  of  its  business,  the 
methods  adopted  and  the  results  achieved,  would  form  an  interesting 
arijcle  for  publication  in  the  Business  Magazine,  and  might  perhaps 
prove  helpful  to  some  of  the  publishers  who  handle  their  circulation  ou 
the  same  principle  as  the  Free  Press. 

The  equipment  and  organization  for  the  handling  of  its  city  circula- 
lion  by  the  Free  l*ress  is  most  complete.  For  the  boys  two  rooms  have 
been  provided  in  the  new  building,  one  for  the  carriers  and  one  for  the 
newsboys  who  sell  by  the  copy  on  the  streets.  These  rooms  are  large, 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  the  floors  and  ceilings  being  of  solid  concrete 
and  the  partitions  of  terra  colta  brick,  overlaid  with  concrete,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  goin;.i  lo  make  the  apartments  suggestive  of  prison  cells 
oil  a  large  scale,  the  resemblance  being  enhanced  by  the  heavy  wire  mesh 
with  which  the  windows  and  doors  and  electric  light  globes  are  pro- 
tected. Ihe  concrete  Hoors  fall"*io  the  centre  to  an  outlet  drain,  and  the 
walls  and  ceilings  being  painted  with  a  water-proof  preparation,  the  hose 
can  be  turned  on  from  a  branch  pipe  and  the  rooms  thoroughly  cleansed. 

In  the  immediate  rear  of  the  newsboys'  rooms  and  separated  by  half- 
doors,  provided  with  counters,  is  the  oflice  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants,  who  have  charge  of  the  140  carrier  lads  and  the  small  army 
of  ntwsboys.  A  nuK-hanical  carrier  will  deliver  the  papers  direct  from 
the  presses  to  this  otiice.  A  special  department  in  the  main  office  above 
takes  care  of  the  bookkeeping,  collections,  etc.,  etc.  The  names  of  the 
city  subscribers  for  bookkeeping,  collecting  and  canvassing  purposes  are 
divided  into  routes  arranged,  not  alphabetically,  but  by  geographical 
divisions,  the  names  being  filed  on  specially  printed  cards  on  the  card 
ind'-x  j-ystem.     One  corps  of  clerks  is  constantly  engaged  in  making  out 
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subscription  accounts,  while  another  records  the  payments  made.  To 
handle  nearly  13,000  accounts,  organization  and  system  are  essential,  and 
here  Ihey  are  brought  as  near  perfection  as  the  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions will  permit.  Collections  are  handled  by  a  capable  staff,  who 
report  to  a  chief,  the  arrangement  of  the  routes  being  so  planned  that 
twice  every  month  each  route  is  covered,  and  so  thoroughly  is  the  work 
done  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  subscriptions  are  close  paid.  The  delivery 
of  the  paper  requires  the  services  of  a  staff,  as  already  mentioned,  of  140 
boys,  who  deliver  daily  12,185  papers.  This  does  not  include  street  sales 
Dor  newsdealers'  papers,  which  added,  bring  the  daily  distribution  in  the 
city  to  15,917  papers.  The  carriers  are  divided  info  eight  separate  forces. 
Ihe  central  squad,  which  is  the  largest,  obtain  their  papers  at  the  main 
ottice.  The  other  seven  detachments  report  and  receive  their  papers  at 
conveniently  located  branch  depots,  to  which  papers  are  sent  post  haste 
by  horse  and  rig.  By  this  system  th*^  entire  city  is  covered  in  a  minimum 
space  of  time,  and  In  such  a  way  fiiat  the  outlying  sections  are  supplied 
almost  as  quickly  as  those  nearer  the  heart  of  the  city.  Call  boys  are 
always  on  hand  to  hurry  tardy  carriers  of  the  early  morning  edition. 

The  possession  of  its  own  carrier  system  enables  the  Free  Press  to 
know  just  where  every  paper  goes,  to  learn  easily  and  quickly  the  reason 
wiiy  a  reader  drops  the  paper.  By  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the 
routes  the  residences  at  which  the  paper  is  not  taken  are  located  without, 
dilhenlty,  enabling  the  circulation  promotion  department  to  concentrate 
and  intelligently  direct  its  efforts.  The  carrier  boys,  by  the  reward  of  a 
commission,  are  encouraged  to  seek  for,  and  secure,  new  subscribers. 
Properly  handled  and  directed  by  an  able  and  judicious  circulation  man- 
ager, it  can  be  readily  seen  what  a  formidable  canvassing  force  can  be 
made  from  140  intelligent  lads,  and  that  the  Free  Press  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  properly  employing  and  directing  this  machinery  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  not  many  hours  elapse  after  a  new  house  has  been  occu- 
pied before  one  of  the  Free  Press  carrier  lads  is  hot-foot  after  a  new 
order. 

After  ail,  however,  what  a  newspaper  publisher  is  desirous  of  learn- 
iui.^  is  what  the  Free  Press  has  accomplished  by  its  delivery  service;  has 
it  paid  the  paper,  what  is  its  present  circulation,  what  relation  does  the 
circulation  bear  to,  say,  the  number  of  houses  in  the  city,  is  the  circula- 
tion increasing,  and  what  effect  has  the  policy  had  on  local  adyertising? 
I  can  best  answer  this  by  contrasting  and  comparmg  the  city  circulation 
or"  the  Free  T^ress  with  the  number  of  water-takers  and  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  city.  According  to  tigures  submitted  by  the  City  Engineer, 
there  were  on  August  1st  9,000  water  consumers  registered  at  the  City 
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Hall.    The  Assessment  Commissioner  reported  on  the  same  date  that  a 

careful  canvass  of  the  city     showed  that     there  were  13,864  dwelling 

houses,  completed  or  in  course  of  construction.     On  this  date  the  circn- 

latiOD  of  the  Free  Press  in  the  city  was  15,917,  distributed  as  follows:— 

Delivered  to  residences  in  city  by  carriers 12,185 

By  city  newsdealers 1,055 

By  city  street  sales 1,869 

Counter  sales  and  files 808 

15.917 
Now,  In  regard  to  the  question  of  advertising.  The  Free  Press  ?s 
acknowledged  to  carry  more  general  display  and  classified  advertisin.^ 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in 
regard  to  local  advertising,  while  its  rates  are  from  two  to  three  times 
as  high  as  its  contemporaries  in  the  city,  it  outclasses  them  in  volume  of 
advertising  carried  even  in  a  greater  ratio.  Its  total  volume  of  general 
display  and  classified  advertising  for  July,  1905,  amounted  to  2,438  1-4 
columns,  equal  to  731,475  agate  lines,  or  an  average  of  93  4-5  columns  per 
day.  During  the  month  of  August,  which  from  an  advertising  stand- 
point is  generally  considered  one  of  the  dullest  of  the  whole  year,  the 
Free  Press  carried  2,235  1-2  columns,  or  670,650  lines,  an  average  of  82  3-4 
columns  per  day. 


THE  TELEPHONE 


Is  a  companion,  friend  and  servant  combined. 
Invaluable   for    convenience    in    the    household. 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Has  ro  equal  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  busi- 
ness life.  Full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  ser- 
vice at  the  nearest  office  of 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 
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\    Keep  Your  Eye  on  the 

I  CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN 


Advertisers  will  find  it  hard  to  se- 
cure a  religious  paper  more  profit- 
able as  an  advertising'  medium.  It 
is  the  org-an  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  covering  the 
entire  Anglican  field,  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  influential  and 
money-spending  people  in  Canada. 
The  test  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
gives  it  a  first  place  amon  '•  the 
religious  weeklies  of  the  Dominion. 
Rates  on  application.  Our  repre- 
sentative will,  if  desired,  make 
personal  call. 


I 
t 

t 


Office  of  Publication :  36  Toronto  St,  Toronto 


Read  the 

MacLean 

Trade 

Newspapers 


•••••••••••»••••••••' 


^^ryc'^ 


/^ 


THE  HAMILTON  SPECTATOR 


SWORN  CIRCULATION  1904 

DAILY  SEMI-WEEKLY 

10,568         7,301 


THE  DAILY  SPECTATOR  '^  *^^  ''"'y  •'''''''  p'^p^'"  "''^'^  ''y  ^"  *^^^  Depart. 

"■^^^i^^"^"""""^"^"""^^^"^^^^^  mental  Stores.  It  leads  in  classified  advertis- 
ing. It  leads  in  Real  Estate  advertising,  and  it  leads  in  general  advertising.  The 
reason  for  its  absolute  leadership  in  its  field  is  because  it  is  the  onl}'  local  paper  giving 
sworn  detailed  statements  of  circulation,  and  because  its  patrons  have  proven  its  value 
and  are  amply  satisfied  with  results. 


THE  WEEKLY  SPECTATOR 


is  a  twice-a-week  visitor  in  the  homes  of 
wealthy  farmers,  a  class  who  enjoy  more 
comforts,  more  luxuries  and  even  a  greater  share  of  prosperity  than  any  similar  class 
in  any  part  of  Canada.  To  cover  Hamilton  and  the  farming  community  surround- 
ing it,  the  Daily  and  Semi- Weekly  Spectator  are  mediums  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
general  advertiser. 
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liotablidlied  1874 


The  Sentinel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orange  and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special    field    of  special 
value. 


The  Sentinel  PublishingCc. 

Te!.  M.  1746  Limited 

TORONTO 


^^^•^^^f^^^^^^aae 


To  advertise  your  business 
HAVE  CIRCULARS  DISTRIBUTED 

The  Dominion    Distributing    Co. 
Limited 

Are  the  most  reliable  for  the  work. 
Newppapere,  Circulars  and  Parcels  delivc  re(i  : 
also  Messenger  Service  at  all  hours. 
Phone  2606  34  Adelaide  St.  West 


It  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues,  Booklets. 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds   of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mail  Job  Printing  Go. 

75  York  Street     ^'"''*''* 
Toronto 

Phone*.  Main  Richard  Soulham 

8-130-133  Manager 

All  long  distance 


We  aim  to  give  the 
best. 


Rural   Western 
Canada 


America's  Most  Prosperous 
Agricultural  Field 
Over  1,300  miles  in  length  by   400  in 
lire.-idth,    or    nearly  350,000,000  acres  in 
area. 

Just  Opening  to  the  WorM. 
Acreage  Under  Cultivation.— 

Wheat 3,764,692  acres 

Oats 1,626,2'20      " 

Barley 525,853      " 

Total 5,916,765  acres 

or   less  than  2  ,  of  the   whole  territory. 
Yield  of  Wheat  for  the 
Last  Five  Years— 

1901  63,310,482  bushels 

1902  67,034,117     " 

1903  56,146,027     " 

1904  55,501,037     " 

1905  82,000,000     " 

(Estimated) 
Im  migra  tion— 

Year 


i 
I 

a 

f> 

I 
f> 


Ending  Ignited 

June  30.   States 

British 

1901.... 17.958 

11,810 

1902....  21, 672 

17,259 

1903.... 47.780 

41,787 

190t....43,172 

50,915 

1905        43,543 

Other 
Coun- 
tries Total 
19,381  49,149 
28,448  67,379 
38.797  128,364 
:^6,242  1.30,329 
102,723  146,266 
Crop  reports  show  that  the  grain 
has  now  all  been  cut  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  threshed  or  stacked,  thus  en- 
suring it  against  any  possibility  of  dam- 
age from  rain  or  climatic  conditions. 

Cars  Of  Wheat 
Ins/yected  at  Winnipeg— 

To    September    27.    1905—4,420    cars  or 

4,641.000  bushels. 
I'p    to    same  date,   1904—1,672  cars   or 

1.7.55,000  bushels. 

Making  an  increase  for    1905  over 

1904  of  2,748  cars  or  2,886,000  bushels. 

Of  this  quantity  over  75%  has  graded 
ether  No.  1  Hard,  or  Nos.  1  and  2  North- 
ern, bringing  the  highest  prices. 

This  means  that  a  vast  quantit}'  oi' 
ready  money  is  now  pouring  into  the 
farmers'  hands,  and  that  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  buy  manj-  articles  previously 
considered  luxuries. 

Reach    this   class   by   advertising  in 

The  Weekly 
Free  Press 
Winnipeg,  Can,, 

every  copy  of  which  goes 
;  into  a   farmer's   home. 

:    Sworn  average  circulation    for    August, 
15,870. 
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The  Interesting 
Story  of  .  .  . 


K* 


I 


^ 


A  GREAT  TRADE 
NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  business  man  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  day  who  does  not  know 
of  the  MacLean  Pubh'shing  Company,  either  directly 
or  through  one  of  its  numerous  trade  newspapers. 
The  history  of  the  Company  is  the  history  of  trade 
paper  publishing  in  Canada.  Ever  since  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company,  Lieut.  Col.  J.  B,  MacLean, 
founded  it  in  1886,  the  Company  has  been  foremost  in 
its  field,  and  its  progress  from  a  small  beginning  to  a 
splendid  maturity   makes  a  story  well  worth   reading. 

At  the  present  time  the  Company  publishes  six 
distinctly  trade  newspapers,  covering  six  distinct  fields. 
These  embrace  the  most  important  trades  in  the 
country,  with  the  result  that  the  combined  circulation 
of  the  six  covers  almost  the  entire businesscommunity 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  Company  operates  the  most  complete  pub- 
lishing plant  in  the  Dominion — the  composition,  press 
work,  binding  and  mailing  all  being  done  on  its 
own  premises. 

The  combined  publications  of  the  Company,  cal- 
culated on  a  daily  basis,  exceed  in  size  the  largest 
daily  published  in  Canada.  They  contain  more  or- 
iginal and  exclusive  news  of  commercial  interest  than 
any  other  paper,  and  they  have  a  larger  foreign 
circulation.  In  fact,  all  over  the  civilized  world  the 
MacLean  Trade  Newspapers  are  finding  an  ever- 
increasing  constituency  of  attentive  readers. 


i 


^ 


^ 


w. 
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Two  Important  Weeklies 


I  The 

%  Canadian  Grocer 

Every  Friday 


The 
Hardware  and  Metal  Merchant  ^ 

Every  Saturday 


All  the  News  Every  Week  of  the  Year. 


THE  CANADIAN  GROCER 


in  its  familiar  green 
cover  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  grocery  establishment,  wholesale  and 
retail,  in  the  Dominion.  Its  coming  is  awaited 
with  anticipation.  It  is  received  with  pleasure. 
It  is  read  with  interest. 

Travelers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  will  find 
The  Canadian  Grocer  doing  missionary 
work  for  Canadian  trade  in  every  commercial 
centre.  It  is  the  most  widely  circulated  Can- 
adian paper  in  foreign  parts. 

The  great  aim  of  The  Canadian  Grocer 
is  to  give  all  the  news  about  Canadian  food 
products  that  can  be  gathered.  It  has  a  corps 
of  live  correspondents  located  in  the  leading 
trade  centres  of  Canada,  who  send  in  weekly 
market  reports.  It  has  a  well-qualified  editorial 
staff  to  deal  with  important  trade  questions. 
It  takes  its  stand  as  the  apostle  of  the  forward 
movement  in  the  food  product  trade  and  sets 
its  foot  down  on  everything  that  hinders 
progress. 

THE  HARDWARE  AND  METAL  MERCHANTS' 

yellow  cover  is  just  as  familiar  in  its  field  as  its 
colleague's  green  cover,  and  its  advent  is  quite 
as  warmly  marked.  Like  The  Grocer  it 
prints  all  the  news  in  the  hardware  and  metal 
trades  that  can  be  brought  together  by  its  staff 
of  able  correspondents  and  editors.  It  is 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  markets.  It  is 
known  as  the  champion  of  fair  dealing.  It 
circulates  in  all  parts  of  'he  world. 

THE  Maclean  publishing  CO..  Limited 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


.H 
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In  the  list  of  publications  of  the  MacLean 
Publishing  Company  are  three  lon^-established 
and  flourishing  monthlies  — The  Dry  Goods 
Review  and  Men's  Furnisher,  The  Book- 
seller AND  Stationer  and  The  Printer 
AND  Publisher. 


The  Dry  Goods  Review  makes  an  imposing 

appearance  with  its 

handsome  cover,  its  numerous  illustrations  and  its 
great  bulk.  This  publication  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
field.  It  has  a  staff  of  experts  and  special  correspond- 
ents, who  supply  exclusive  information.  The  best  artists 
are  employed  to  prepare  cover  designs,  and  the  greatest 
care  is  taken  to  produce  a  most  up-to-date  paper.  The 
numbers  range  in  extent  from  150  to  300  pages. 

The  Bookseller  and  Stationer  is  the  re 

: cognized 

organ  of  the  book,  stationery  and  fancy  goods  trades 
of  Canada.  This  publication  celebrated  its  twenty-first 
anniversary  last  August,  and  to  mark  the  event  issued 
an  elaborate  *'  Coming  of  Age "  number,  profusely 
illustrated  and  printed  on  heavy  coated  stock.  The 
Bookseller  and  Stationer  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  publishers  and  manufacturing  stationers,  and  is 
able  each  month  to  supply  its  readers  with  exclusive 
information. 

The  Printer  and  Publisher  is  likewls^a  long- 

established  trade 

publication,  with  a  record  of  steady  growth.  It  is  the 
organ  of  The  Canadian  Press  Association  and  several 
other  newspaper  organizations,  and  is  also  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  various  Employing  Printers'  Associations 
throughout  Canada.  Its  technical  articles  are  of  much 
value  to  the  printer,  while  its  news  columns  supply 
information  of  a  valuable  and  readable  charocter. 
The  Printer  and  Publisher  is  well  printed  on  heavy 
stock,  and  a  special  color  cover  is  prepared  for  each 
issue. 


THE  Maclean  publishing  CO..  LiMiTRD 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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The  Youngest  of 
the  Stalwart  Six 


CANADIAN    MACHINERY 


AND 


MANUFACTURING  NEWS 


^  Less  than  a  year  old  it  already  occupies  a 
position  of  authority  in  Machinery  and  Power 
circles  in  Canada.  It  is  the  only  machinery 
paper  in  the  country  and  covers  the  field  in  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  comprehensive  manner. 
The  need  of  such  a  pa])er  has  been  well  demon- 
strated by  the  phenomenal  success  attending 
the  efforts  of  the  publishers  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  issue.  Its  pages  are  alive  with 
high-class  articles  written  by  experts,  as  well  as 
the  latest  and  best  news  of  the  trade.  It  is 
intended  to  make  this  one  of  the  leading 
mechanical  and  power  papers  in  the  world^ 
and  from  the  rate  at  which  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  first  issue  it  is  expected  that 
this  aim  will  soon  be  realized. 


THE  Maclean  publishing  CO..  Limited 

MOMTRKAL  TOT^ONTO  WINNIPEG 
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CAPITAL  PAID  UP. 
RESERVE   FUND. 


$1,000,000 
1.000,000 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK 


DIRECTORS 

R.  H.  WARDEN,  D.D..  President  S.  J.  MOORE.  Esq.,  Vice-President 

D.  E.  THOMSON,  Esq.,  K.C.         His  Honor  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C. 

THOS.  BRADSHAW,  Esq.  JOHN  FIRSTBROOK.  Esq. 

HEAD   OFFICE.        -        TORONTO. 

W.  D.  ROSS.  General  Manager 


GENERAL 
BANKIN6 
BUSINESS- 
TRANSACTED 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

at  all  branches, 
ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

Drafts  Bought  and* Sold 
Letters  of  Credit  Issued 


^k 


L 


Estab.   I860 


British  American 
Business  Coiiege 

Wc  train 

ff^  First-class  stenographers. 

ffW  Up-to-date  bookkeepers. 

S'^  The  best  teachers  for  business  colleges. 

kW  Twentieth  Century  office  men. 

Our  Students  Learn 


iJijr  Gregg  or  Pitman  Shorthand. 

itr^r  Double  Entry  and  Joint  Stock  Book- 
keeping. 

gW  Modern  Legible  Writing. 

itrjT  The  proper  use  of  English  for  business 
purposes. 

Our  Graduates 


^S'  Secure  the  cream  of  the  situations. 

4®°"  Forge  rapidlj-  to  the  front. 

S^  Are  among  the  best  known  business  men 
in  Canada,  and  always  employ  our  sten- 
ographers and  bookkeepers. 

it^  6,000  graduates.  600  asked  for  last  year 
as  office  assistants. 

R.  H.  farqubarson,  B.  K 

Principal 
Cor.  McGill  and  Yongre  Sts.,  TORONTO 
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THE 


UNDERWOOD 


The  Writing-in-Sight  Typewriter 

Will  do  your  work  25%  to  50%  faster 
than  any  other  writing  machine.  High- 
est award,  ^' Grand  Prize,"  St.  Louis 
Exposition,    1904. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LIMITED 

7  Adelaide  Street  East        99  St.  Francis  Xavier  Street, 
TORONTO  and  at  MONTREAL 

HAMILTON        LONDON        OTTAWA       QUEBEC        ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 
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nn §J  P     f^  fir  O  T     ^^y  ^^  advertising  is  in   a 
>  M    m  m  mm      m^  mm  %^   M         |jyg  up-to-date  newspaper. 


Such  a  paper  as 

The  Daily  and  Semi- 
weekly  cover  a  large 
territory 


Immediate,  sure 
and  profitable 
RESULTS.      .      . 


THE 


We  should  like  to  do  your  printing. 
We  have  one  of  the  most  complete  printing  establishments  in  Canada. 


TIMES  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Limited 

I  HAMILTON,  Ontario.  | 


27,000  COPIES   WEEKLY.  | 

EAST*-- WEStI 


ILLUSTRATED 

PAPER  FOR   YOUNG   CANADIANS 


* 


L 


The  title— EAST  and  WEST— is  significant  of  the   broad   field    covered.  y 

This  popular  Canadian  Weekly,  illustrated,  published    in  the    interests  of  : 

the  young  men  and  young  women    of  Canada,   has    a   Circulation    of  • 

27,000  Copies  weekly,  and  reaches  literally   from   the    Atlantic   to   the  4 

Pacific.     A  paper  that  reaches  one  of  the   best-buying   constituencies    in  « 

Canada.  • 

• 

EAST  and  WEST  brings  results  to  the  Advertiser  j 

___^  : 

• 

R.    DOUGLAS    FRASER,     BuslnessManager  \ 

I  Confederation  Life  BIdg.,     -    TORONTO  I 
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Canada^s  Financial  Daily  Newspaper 

The  Toronto  World 

Is  recognized  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  the 
leading  financial  daily  newspaper.  Its  circulation  extends 
from  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  and  its  opinions  on  financial 
subjects  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

Canada's  Leading  Banks 

Loan  Companies,  etc.,  all  make  their  business  announcements 
in  the  columns  of  the  WORLD.  11:  reaches  the  right  class  of 
people. 

I  THE  WORLD  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  Limited  t 

TORONTO,  Canada 


4  H.  E.  SMALLPEICE,  Manager  Advertising:  Department. 


Independent  and  Original  % 


The  Hamilton  Herald 


)♦■ 


LEADS 

i        In    Nev^^s  and  Circulation 


^ 


p  Is  the 

%  Recognized  Want  Medium 

^  and  gives  Bigger  and  Better 

I  RESULTS 

J  than  all  other  Hamilton  Mediums  combined. 

^  llf||%#    O        Because  in   Hamilton  and  Niagara  district  near- 

^  lAfU  V     /       'y  everyone    who  can    read    English   reads  the 

^  WW  III       ■         HERALD.     If  you  are  not  in    the    Herald   you   are 

}k  WWII    I       ■          not  in  the  homes  of  Hamilton. 

'^■t<'!-t-ri-t-r>t-;'>t<H^>K'  M-''>t-;'>t<>t-;'>t<>t-;'>t<>t-fM<>K'^ 


"iT!:' 


No  Other  Paper 

will  give  you  the  same  satisfactory 
service  in  bringing  to  your  office, 
factory,  warerooms  or  store  good, 
paying,  substantial  business,  as  the 

mail  m  Ctnptre 


Quality  and  quantity  combine  in 
the  best  sense  in  bringing  results 
commensurate  with  the  money 
spent.  You  "make  good'*  your  ex- 
penditure in  this  great  Canadian 
Daily.  In  your  calculation  for 
Fall  and  Winter  business  the 
Mail  and  Empire  should  be  in- 
cluded   in     your    appropriation. 


TORONTO,  -   Canada 


During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  double-tracking,  levelling 
grades,  building  bridges  and  perfecting  the 
road-bed,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  obtain- 
ed has  enabled  the  Company  to  operate  a 
service  that  for 

Speed,  Comfort 
and  Punctoality 

is  unsurpassed.  The  rolling  stock  and  train 
equipment  are  in  keeping  with  this  high 
standard,  and  the  wide  vestibule  coaches  with 
high-backed  seats  and  smoking  compartments, 
the  handsome  electric-lighted  parlor,  cafe 
parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room sleeping  cars  insure  not  only  a  fast 
but  a  comfortable  trip  by  the 


DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


TWENTY  CENTS  A    COPY  TWO   DOLLARS   A   YEAR 

VOL.   ELEVEN  No.  TWO 

NOVEMBER,    1905        -- 


BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


(Formerly  Business) 


Reproducing  for  business  nnen  and 
women  the  best  articles  from  the 
magazines  of  the  world. 


C 


6»« 

MacLean  PublisKin^  Co.,  Limited 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


rioney 

CAN  BE  SAVED  BY  MEANS 
OF  AN  ENDOWIENT  POLICY 

YOU  CAN  ONLY  SECURE 
SUCH  A  POLICY  WHILE  YOU 
ARE   IN  GOOD   HEALTH 


Pamphlets  and  Full  Particulars  regarding  the 

New  Accumulation  Endowment  Policy 

sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life 

ASSOCIATION 

W,  H.  BEATTY,  President. 
IV.  C.  MACDONALD,  J.  K.  MACDONALD, 


Actuary. 

Head  Office 


Managing  Director, 

TORONTO,  Canada 


THE   BUSINESS   MAGAZINE 

(Formerly    "Business.") 

Reproducing  for  Busy   Men  and  Women  the  best 
Articles  from  the  Current  Magazines  of  the  World. 
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IN  the  unavoidable  rush  incident 
to  the  issuing  of  the  first  number 
of  The  Business  Magazine  under 
the  control  of  The  Maclean  Publish- 
ing Company,  a  most  important  an- 
nouncement was  completely  over- 
looked until  the  forms  had  been 
printed.  This  was  that  The  Business 
Magazine  was  a  continuation  in  a 
much  enlarged  form  and  with  a  slight 
change  in  name  of  ''Business,"  a 
magazine  successfully  published  for 
the  past  ten  years  by  the  J.  S.  Robert- 
son Co.  However,  as  the  transfer 
did  not  take  place  until  the  middle 
of  October,  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  say  anything  very  definite  about 
our  purchase.  We  merely  announced 
our  own  plans  regardless  of  the  pend- 
ing transfer. 

*  *  * 

Two  novel  propositions  were  in- 
volved in  our  plans  for  The  Business 
Magazine.  The  first  had  reference  to 
the  general  scheme  of  the  publication. 
That  scheme  was  to  provide  for  busy 
men  and  women  a  convenient  means 
of  keeping  in  touch  with  all  the 
bi;ightest  and  most  readable  articles 
in  the  periodical  press  of  the  world. 
The  sehem^e  was  worked  out  with  the 
utmost  success  in  our  October  num- 
ber, and  it  will  be  modified  and  im- 
proved until  The  Business  Magazine 
becomes  indispensable  to  the  busy 
man  of  affairs.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  unique  scheme,  for  nothing- 
like  it  has  ever  yet  been  attempted. 

*  *  * 

Our  second  proposition,  which  like- 
wise has  been  attended  with  success 
beyond  our  fondest  hopes,  was  con- 
nected with  circulation.  Before  one 
line  of  the  first  number  had  been  set, 


an  elaborate  scheme  for  securing  ad- 
vance subscriptions  had  been  pre- 
pared. The  tremendous  hold  The 
Maclean  Publishing  Company  had 
secured  in  the  past  twenty  j^-ears  on 
the  business  men  of  Canada,  though 
their  numerous  trade  newspapers,  was 
put  to  practical  use.  Other  channels 
were  employed  supplementary  to  this. 
The  result  was  that  before  the 
October  number  had  -come  from  the 
press,  and  before  the  public  had  had 
a  single  opportunity  to  examine  a 
page  of  it,  our  subscription  books 
contained  more  advance  subscriptions 
than  were  ever  recorded  on  the  books 
of  any  new  daily,  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  in  Canada.  That  this  was 
extremely  complimentary  to  the  pub- 
ishers  goes  without  saying.  Add  to 
this  the  subscription  list  of  Business, 
made  up  largely  of  bookkeepers,  ac- 
countants and  office  managers,  and 
the  total  made  a  remarkable  and  un- 
precedented  showing. 


The  publishers  have  seen  fit  to 
make  a  few  improvements  in  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  present 
number.  In  place  of  a  single  wide 
column,  a  narrower  double-column 
has  been  adopted.  With  the  small 
type-face  employed,  the  reading  of 
the  magazine  will  be  made  much 
easier  by  this^  change,  while  subscrib- 
ers will  find  that  much  more  matter 
is  supplied  in  the  same  number  of 
pages.  This  alteration,  we  are  sure, 
will  be  welcomed. 


Some  people  have  become  so  used  to 
reading  dollar  magazines,  that  they 
refuse     to   consider     the       purchase 
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of  any  periodical  at  a  higher  price. 
They  forget  that  the  higher- 
priced  magazines  compensate  their 
readers  by  increased  size  and  by  bel- 
ter quality. 

The  Business  Magazine  has  been 
condemned  because  its  subscription 
rate  is  two  dollars  or  twice  as  much 
as  Cosmopolitan,  McClure's,  Mun- 
sey  's,  etc.  On  investigation,  however, 
it  will  be  found  that  all  things  be- 
ing equal  The  Business  Magazine  gives 
more  for  the  money  than  any  other 
periodical. 

Taking  the  basis  of  The  Business 
Magazine  as  150  pages,  Scribner's 
Magazine  gives  128  pages,  or  several 
pages  less,  whereas  in  point  of  price 
Scribner's  costs  $1.00  more. 

Appleton's  Magazine  averages  140 
pages,  or  ten  pages  less  than  The 
Business  Magazine.  Its  price  is  also 
$1.00  more  than  the  latter. 

Coming  nearer  home.  The  Canadian 
Magazine  runs  about  100  pages,  or 
practically  only  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  pages  in  The  Business 
Magazine.  Its  subscription  rate  is 
$2.50  per  annum  or  50  cents  more 
than  the  latter. 

The  list  might  be  extended,  but 
these  examples  should  surely  suffice 
to  prove  the  contention  that  $2.00  is 
not  an  out-of-the-way  price  for  this 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

The  publication  of  a  series  of 
popular  articles  on  successful 
Canadian  business  men  and  af- 
fairs begins  in  this  number  with 
a  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  late 
Senator  Fulford  of  Brockville.  This 
will  be  followed  in  future  numbers 
by  bright  clever  papers  on  other  busi- 
ness men  who  have  attained  success 
in  the  commercial  field.  The  series 
is  something  entirely  new  in  Can- 
adian annals,  as  the  business  men  of 


this  country  have  been  neglected  in 
this  regard  in  the  past.  There  are 
as  interesting  romances  in  their 
careers  as  are  to  be  found  in  those  of 
the  great  American  or  British  cap- 
tains of  industry. 


One  of  the  features  of  The  Business 
Magazine,  which  is  unique  to-day,  is 
the  directory,  in  which  are  furnished 
articles  on  commercial  and  kindred 
themes.  Short  terse  reviews  of  novels 
of  the  day  that  deal  with  business 
problems  or  depict  business  life  are 
supplied,  together  with  lists  of  books 
relating  to  the  management  of  busi- 
ness, books  describing  commercial 
ventures  and  books  dealing  with  simi- 
lar subjects.  At  the  same  time  the 
reader  is  kept  informed  of  all  the 
articles  that  are  appearing  in  the 
magazines,  which  have  in  any  way 
anything  to  do  with  the  great  topic 
^'Business."  These  articles  are 
briefly  summarized  for  the  benefit  of 
readers. 


Approbation  of  The  Business  Maga- 
zine is  heard  on  eveiy  side.  It  seems 
to  have  fitted  exactly  into  a  niche, 
which  has  long  been  vacant.  Its  aim 
to  supply  entertainment  with  instruc- 
tion to  the  man  beset  with  business 
cares  and  to  the  various  members  pf 
his  family  is  one  that  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  large  and  growing  circle 
of  readers.  The  Canadian  press  has 
also  been  kind  in  its  expression  of 
favor  and  good  wishes  for  the  future. 


Such  a  letter  as  the  following, 
which  came  to  hand  soon  after  the 
first  number  of  The  Business  Maga- 
zine was  issued,  is  most  encouraging 
and  is  an  example  of  the  kind  feelings 
that  are  generally  expressed : 
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London,  Ont.,  Oct.  30,  1905. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited, 
Gentlemen : 

I  received  and  read  October  issue 
of  The  Business  Magazine  and  must 
say  it  is  the  magazine  for  business 
men.  The  short  story,  ' '  Pigs  is  Pigs ' ' 
is  a  hit.  Send  me  two  more  October 
numbers. 

W.  T.  MULLINS. 


The  Port  Hope  Times  in  the  course 
of  a  generous  notice  says,  '■ '  The  Busi- 
ness Magazine  *  *  should  quick- 
ly attain  popularity.  In  appearance 
it  is  attractive.  The  blue  cover  with 
the  title  in  raised  letters  of  bright  red 
has  a  neat  and  distinctive  appearance, 
and  is  a  happy  augury  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  contents.  The  aim  of 
the  magazine  is  to  reproduce  the  best 
articles  from  the  current  magazines 
of  the  month  and  to  enable  the  busy 
man  of  affairs  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  is  .being  discussed.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one  and  the  maga- 
zine gives  promise  of  being  edited 
with  due  discretion.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  article,  fiction  is  wise- 
ly eschewed  and  the  articles  selecte'l 
are  interesting,  informative  and  well 
worth  reading-'* 

The  St.  John  Globe  after  detail- 
ing the  contents  of  the  first  number. 
pronounces  it  "strong  and  effective.'" 

*       * 
* 

The  Nelson  News  says  ''The  firt^t 
number  of  the  new  venture  is  replete 
with  good  reading  matter  of  a  kind 
that  will  appeal   to  business  men.''' 


The    Victoria    Daily    Times    finds 
the  first  number  "full  of  interesting 


mattej-  of  all  kinds— political,  seien 
tific,-  philosophic  and  amusing.  Therc> 
ought  to  be  a  wide  field  in  Canada  f  or 
the   circulation  of   such   a  promising 

publication. ' ' 

*  *  * 
"Viator,"  writing  in  the  Free 
Press,  St.  John's,  N.F.,  says  :  "The 
MacLean  Publishing  Co  of  Toronto 
have  recently  issued  a  new  maga- 
zine, or  rather  re-issued  an  old  one 
in  a  new  form.  The  Business  Maga- 
zine, as  it  is  caL^-ed,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  compilations.  It  is 
more  than  interesting,  it  is  useful  and 
instructive.  The  Review  of  Reviews 
has  done  much  for  the  literary  world, 
as  has  Littell's  Living  Age,  World 
Wide,  the  Rapid  Review,  and  kindred 
publications.  What  these  papers  are 
to  the  literary  student,  or  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  The  Business  Magazine 
promises  to  be  to  the  business  man, 
a  compendium  of  all  that  from  the 
business  standpoint  is  best,  brightest, 
most  readable  and  most  instructive 
in  the  magazines  of  the  world.  The 
publishers  may  well  refer  to  it  as 
'The  Home  Magazine  of  the  Busy 
Man  and  His  Family.'  If  the  first 
number  is  a  sample  of  v/hat  is  to 
follow.  I  should  advise  every  busi- 
ness man  who  wants  a  good  thing  and 
knows  how  to  appreciate  one  when  it 
is  to  be  had,  to  send  a  year 's  subscrip- 
tion of  two  dollars  to  the  publishers 
at  Toronto.  This  may  look  like  an 
advertisement.  It  is  at  least  Avholly 
gratuitous  and  unsolicited,  being  the 
result  of  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
and  instructive  evenings  spent  by  my 
fireside,  with  The  Business  Magazine 
of  October,  1905,  -as  m^y  companion. 
To  keep  up  to  the  level  of  the  Oic- 
tober  edition  in  succeeding  numbers 
will  be  difficult,  but  the  m.agazine  is 
in  g'ood  hands." 
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Senator  Fulford,  Advertising  King. 

BY  AUGUSTUS  BRIDLE. 

When  Senator  Geo.  T.  Fulford,  of  Brockville,  passed  away  last  month,  as 
the  result  of  an  unfortunate  automobile  accident,  Canada  lost  one  of  her  most 
remarkable  and  successful  business  men.  The  late  Senator  was  a  self-made  man,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  advertising  and  a  foremost  exponent  of  its  value. 


FIFTEEN  million  dollars,  a  Sena- 
tor ship,  and  a  world-over  repu- 
tation as  a  publicity  king— all 
in  a  pink  pill  the  size  of  a  common 
white  bean,  is  the  nutshell  epitome  of 
the  late  Senator  Fulford' s  career. 
The  death  of  this  remarkable  man  of 
business  once  more  flings  the  shadow 
of  a  strong  life  across  the  public 
gaze.  One  more  figure  is  added  to 
the  sum  total  of  evidence  that  Can- 
ada is  able  to  produce  business  men 
of  the  broad  twentieth  century  type 
as  well  as  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  On  a  continent  of  money 
kings  George  Taylor  Fulford  had  his 
own  enviable  place.  He  did  a  big 
man's  share  in  giving  the  world 
proof  of  an  enterprising  Canadian. 

More  than  a  century  had  the  name 
Fulford  been  known  in  Eastern  On- 
tario, since  1783,  when  the  late  Sena- 
tor's great-grandfather,  Jonathan, 
Jr.,  came  from  Connecticut  to 
Elizabethtown,  in  Leeds  county,  with 
his  parents.  As  may  be  judged  from 
the  date  the  "Fullofoude"  family,  as 
they  were  then  known,  were  U.  E. 
Loyalists.  Further  back  still  the 
familv  originated  in  Devonshire,  cele- 
brated all  over  England  as  a  shire  of 
cottages.  There  were  thus  in  the 
derivation  of  the  Fulford  family  two 


erreat  primal  factors  in  producing 
good  citizenship — loyalty  to  the 
State  and  love  of  home.  At  home  in 
Devonshire  the  family  has  developed 
a  titled  aristocracy.  Similarly  the 
fourth  generation  in  Canada  evolved 
a  Senatorship — in  the  last  year  of  the 
19th  century.     Blood  will  tell. 

These  early  Fulford  forbears  had 
plenty  of  room  to  try  out  these  sterl- 
ing qualities.  It  took  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination  somewhat  akin  to 
that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  recog- 
nize in  the  Eastern  Canada  of  that 
day  a  home  fit  for  civilized  people. 
The  Senator's  forbears  knew  what  it 
meant  to  help  clear  up  Leeds  county, 
which  was  no  light  job.  Little 
dreamed  that  forbear  Jonathan,  Jr., 
as  with  his  boys  he  handspiked  the 
logs  into  the  burning  heaps,  that  on 
the  last  day  of  October,  1905,  a  To- 
ronto evening  paper  should  contain 
this  item  of  news  : 

The  five  millions  odd  of  an  estate  left  in  Ontario 
by  no  means  represents  all  that  Senator  Fulford  left. 
He  had  valuable  interests  in  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  even  China,  and 
auxiliary  letters  of  administration  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  in  those  countries. 

But  those  Fulford  lads  in  the  three 
generations  were  workers.  On  the 
Fulford  farms  there  was  tireless    in- 
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dustry.  About  the  Fulford  places 
there  was  thrift.  And  yet  it  seems 
that  none  of  the  early  Fulford  gener- 
ations made  money,  which  was  no 
wonder  when  one  recalls  the  thou- 
sands of  mortgages  that  less  than 
even  one  generation  ago  summed  up 
the  story  of  small  crops  and  starva- 
tion prices  in  Canada. 

It  was  in  1852  that  Geor^-e  T.,  the 
son  of  Hiram  and  Martha  Fulford— 
thrifty  old-fashioned  names  these  — 
was  born  in  the  then  humpty-dumpty 
pretty  little  town  of  Brockville. 
Hiram  was  a  stonemason.  He  knew 
what  the  rocks  of  Leeds  county  lifted 
like,  but  he  had  never  been  able  to 
turn  many  of  them  into  money.  The 
lad  George  never  had  a  taste  of  farm 
life,  which  has  helped  to  make  so 
many  of  Canada's  broad  men.  Col- 
legiate education  he  had  none,  ex- 
cept a  term  or  two  at  the  Brockville 
Business  College.  His  elder  brother 
William  had  already  become  a  chem- 
ist in  Brockville  when  George  became 
old  enough  to  go  clerking.  The  lad's 
first  job  over  a  counter  was  in  his 
brother's  drug  store.  He  became  an 
apprentice.  In  due  time,  and  some 
'-ears  before  the  College  of  Pharmacy 
became  the  centre  of  drug  education 
in  Ontario,  he  became  a  qualified 
mixer  of  drugs.  He  went  into  a 
drug  store  of  his  own  on  the  corner 
of  King  street  and  Court  House  ave- 
nue. It  was  yet  not  many  years 
since  the  Brockville  post  office  had 
been  carried  on  in  a  general  store. 
George  Fulford  added  a  small  per- 
centage to  his  humble  income  in 
those  early  years  by  selling  tickets 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Prob- 
ably he  never  dreamed  that  within  a 
few  years  people  on  most  of  the 
railroads  everywhere  would  know 
Brockville    through  the     medium    of 


the  most  marvelously  exploited    pro- 
prietary medicine  ever  known. 

Just  why  George  Fulford  should 
have  chosen  drugs  for  a  business 
must  have  puzzled  not  a  few  of  his 
friends,  and  some  of  his  poor  rela- 
tions. If  there's  any  business  that 
to  the  average  hustling  man  looks 
slow  and  excessively  genteel  it's  the 
drug  business.  Nobody  ever  had  an 
opinion  that  George  T.  Fulford  was 
a  verv  eminent  chemist.  He  didn't 
pretend  to  be.  He  was  scarcely  the 
sort  of  man  to  dote  on  puddling  all 
forenoon  with  some  sort  of  experi- 
mental mixture  in  a  mortar  just  be- 
hind the  partition  where  he  had  his 
laboratory.  But  he  had  a  good  gen- 
eral knowledge,  and  he  laid  in  stocks 
of  patent  medicines.  So  far  as  is 
known  he  was  not  a  dealer  in  coal 
oil,  which  made  the  fortunes  of  some 
Canadian  druggists  before  grocery 
stores  began  to  handle  kerosene.  But 
he  usually  had  the  latest  and  the 
surest  and  the  safest  thine-  in  pro- 
prietary medicines.  The  townsfolk 
and  the  farmer  folk  for  many  a  mile 
around  Brockville  read  George  Ful- 
ford's  little  ad  in  the  weekly  paper 
in  which  he  kept  them  posted  on  the 
changes  in  fashions.  His  store  was 
always  a  kind  of  homelike  place,  and 
many  of  the  old  folks,  who  on  fine 
days  managed  to  "git  t'  town"  in 
the  buggies  and  democrats,  made  it 
a  sort  of  rendezvous,  where  they 
talked  over  the  weather,  the  crops 
and  the  symptoms.  And  while  it  was 
tolerably  easy  for  George  to  sell  the 
patent  medicines  whose  names  they 
had  seen  on  the  board  fences  and  in 
his  newspaper  ads,  the  good  folks 
little  knew  how  keenly  this  rather 
reticent  voung  driisrsrist  was  studying 
them  out;  how  when  the  last  good- 
day  had  been  said  he  could  see  in  his 
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mind's  eye  a  whole  portrait  g-allery 
of  his  customers  whose  symptoms  he 
mig"ht  have  forgotten,  but  whose 
habits  of  mind  he  was  g-etting  to 
know  with  the  shrewd  perspicacity  of 
a  Wanamaker  or  a  Mark  Twain. 

Somewhere  during  those  early  drug 
years  -  George  Fulford  invented  a 
medicine  of  his  own.  The  air  was 
pretty  damp  all  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  lots  of  the  good  people 
had  catarrh.  Those  who  hadn't 
thought  the^^  had.  Anyhow,  the  ail- 
ment became  highly  fashionable.  A 
bad  or  chronic  cold  was  enough  to 
make  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
people  imagine  they  had  throat  trou- 
ble for  good.  And  to  cure  this  ever- 
lasting, ubiquitious  catarrh  George 
Fulford  contrived  his  Nasal  Balm, 
which  was  destined,  in  a  restricted 
way,  to  vie  with  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  and  Burdock  Blood  Bitters 
as  a  family  phrase.  Having  some 
confidence  in  his  balm,  he  pushed  its 
sale.  He  was  his  own  traveler.  He 
went  forth  with  his  grip  over  the 
Grand  Trunk,  being  gone  for  days  at 
a  time,  writing  ads  for  newspapers, 
getting  "Nasal  Balm"  on  the  board 
fences,  and  personally  selling  it  to 
local  druggists. 

However,  Nasal  Balm,  though  it 
did  some  people  a  lot  of  good,  did 
not  heap  up  a  fortune  for  George  T. 
Fulford.  It  proved  a  slow  going, 
sort  of  half-and-half  doubtful  com- 
modity that  made  people  wonder 
around  Brockville — for  they  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  half-and-half 
or  doubtful  about  George  Fulford. 
Pushing  this  medicine  in  the  news- 
papers cost  Fulford  a  lump  of  money, 
too,  and  if  the  profits  on  his  balm 
hadn't  been  respectable  he  would 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing a  lot  of  editors  lien  notes  on  his 


goods  and  chattels.  As  it  was  he 
had  a  hard  enough  time  to  pay  his 
bills  for  advertising  space — but  he 
never  missed  one.  Somehow  he  had 
an  instinctive  idea  that  if  there's  one 
man  on  earth  that  ought  to  be  paid 
on  a  preference  it's  the  man  who 
prints  a  newspaper.  Some  of  these 
publishers  were  not  any  too  flush  of 
good  clothes,  as  George  very  well 
could  see  during  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  sanctums.  Therefore,  he  al- 
ways gladdened  their  souls  with 
money  which  he  raked  and  scraped 
together  somehow — and  he  never 
wanted  a  rebate.  All  the  while,  too, 
he  was  studying  these  editors.  He 
had  a  certain  measure  of  strong 
faith  in  these  publicity  people,  and 
they  all  liked  to  talk  to  him  about 
business,  and  politics,  and  people; 
for  if  there's  anybody  that  knows 
most  of  the  people  most  of  the  time 
a  little  better  than  a  druggist,  it's 
the  country  town  editor.  These  talks 
about  people  were  George  T.  Ful- 
ford's  second  series  of  lessons  in 
publicity.  Once  he  had  known  his 
own  customers  over  the  drug  coun- 
ter as  he  sold  them  patent  medi- 
cines. Now  he  was  knowing  them  on 
a  bigger  scale  through  the  editor 
men.  And  all  this  instinctive 
knowledge  of  people  never  left 
George  T.  Fulford. 

Meanwhile  the  druggist  had  be- 
come an  active  citizen  of  his  county 
town.  He  had  been  town  councillor, 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in 
the  same,  and  was  once  water  com- 
missioner. In  these  capacities  he 
displayed  good  executive  ability, 
shrewdness,  and  unswerving  integri- 
ty. He  had  faith  in  his  home  town. 
He  also  believed  in  all  round  pub- 
licity, including  the  public  service  end 
of  it,  which  so  many  publicists  so  in- 
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consistently  miss.  But  George  P'ul- 
ford  dearly  and  deeply  loved  the  pri- 
vate retirement  of  his  home  in  which 
already  there  were  bright  children 
who  had  inherited  much  of  their 
father's  optimism.  Fulford  had  a 
knack  of  not  telling  any  hard  luck 
stories  around  home.  He  believed  in 
a  gospel  of  cheerfulness.  He  knew 
what  the  raw  edge  of  the  world  felt 
like,  but  in  his  home  he  always  man- 
aged to  be  both  gentle  and  happy. 
He  was  never  much  of  a  hand  for  a 
"hooraw"  or  a  big  company.  A 
handshaking  politician  he  never,  was. 
He  had  independence  enough  in  his 
fibre  to  tell  the  cantankerous  crank 
and  the  "knocker"  to  go  to  the 
dickens.  There  were  plenty  of  talk- 
ing machines,  even  in  those  days, 
who  were  ready  to  give  Fulford  am- 
azing pointers  about  public  business. 
Fulford  never  permitted  them  to  dis- 
turb his  equipoise.  He  studied  them. 
His  knowledge  of  people  was  not 
based  on  politics;  neither  on  business 
alone;  nor  on  church  relationship,  of 
which  he  had  plenty,  being  an  active 
adherent  of  the  Wall  street  Metho- 
dist Church. 

So  much  of  struggle  and  of  hope, 
of  success  and  of  failure,  had  marked 
George  T,  Fulford' s  career  down  to 
the  year  1890.  He  was  then  still  a 
young  man,  under  forty,  had  traveled 
much  on  this  continent  at  least,  and 
as  yet  was  mainly  a  comfortable 
citizen.  He  ^ill  had  a  drug  business 
and  incidentally  sold  tickets  for  the 
Grand  Trunk.  But  as  yet  he  had 
not  made  a  fortune.  There  were  not 
wanting  those  who,  having  some  real 
or  pretended  knowledge  of  physiog- 
mony,  predicted  that  George  Fulford 
would  yet  make  his  mark  in  finance. 
There  were  others  in  town  who  deem- 
ed that     George  Fulford  had     about 


reached  his  limit  in  a  good  useful 
citizenship  and  a  moderate  compe- 
tency. They  regarded  him  as  a  suc- 
cessful man,  but  they  never  expected 
to  see  his  name  in  any  document  big- 
ger than  one  of  the  Brockville  news- 
papers, where  his  ad  had  been  stand- 
ing ever  since  he  set  up  shop.  And 
there  were  folk  out  on  the  conces- 
sions near  Elizabethtown,  the  old 
"Fullofoude"  settlement,  who  reck- 
oned that  George  Fulford  was  just 
as  great  a  man  as  he  needed  to  be, 
or  would  probably  ever  want  to  be. 
But   these,   also,   missed  their  guess. 

Fulford,  the  druggist,  and  the  town 
councillor,  already  had  his  finger  on 
the  public  pulse,  not  in  matters  of 
politics  but  in  matters  of  sentiment. 
And  there  were  times  when  he  may 
have  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
fetch  the  public  yet.  If  there  was 
one  side  of  people  that  George  Ful- 
ford knew  it  was  their  foibles.  He 
had  studied  their  symptoms  for 
years.  He  knew  just  about  what 
sort  of  mixture  of  piety  and  preju- 
dice, of  faith  and  doubt,  of  scepti- 
cism and  credulity,  constituted  the 
public  heart.  And  he  knew  that  it 
was  not  Carlyle  who  made  the  peo- 
ple follow  after  him,  but,  rather,  Abe 
Lincoln. 

About  the  year  1890  Fulford  got 
into  his  hands  the  formula  of  a  cer- 
tain pill  which  was  the  invention  of 
Dr.  William  Fred.  Jackson,  a  clever 
Brockville  doctor.  He  was  chemist 
enough  to  see  in  this  formula  some- 
thing that  might  come  mighty  near 
working  a  miracle  on  some  people. 
He  had  seen  formulae  before  that 
only  missed  world-wide  publicity  by 
about  one  item.  This  one  looked  to 
Fulford  as  if  it  might  go  all  the  way. 
It  had  never  been  pushed.  Like 
many  another  good  thing,  it  had  lain 
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dormant  for  need  of  a  man  who  un- 
derstood the  public  mind  and  was 
willing-  to  spend  some  money  in  ad- 
vertising*. There  was  a  g-ood  deal  of 
iron  in  these  pills — and  just  how 
much  of  other  ingredients  Fulford 
knew  a  g-ood  deal  better  than  some 
of  the  doctors  who  afterwards 
thought  they  had  "spotted"  the 
formula.  He  knew  one  thing — that 
the  said  formula  would  make  a 
rattling  g-ood  pill,  in  which  there 
was  no  ingredient  that  could  be 
classed  as  "dope."  Of  this  Fulford 
made  sure  before  he  paid  $300  for  the 
small  list  of  drugs  that  constituted 
the  basis  for  the  biggest  publicity 
pill  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Having  got  the  magic  formula  into 
his  grip  it  was  this  man's  first  study 
how  to  give  it  an  effective  shape  for 
world-wide  publicity.  This  did  not 
come  in  a  moment  of  inspiration.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Fulford  put  in 
many  a  patient  perspicacious  hour  on 
that  formula  before  he  got  it  christ- 
ened in  shape  for  the  newspapers. 
Back  in  the  middle  ages,  when  as- 
trology was  all  the  rage,  such  a 
formula  would  have  been  locked  in  a 
secret  hole  in  a  wall,  with  pious  in- 
cantations by  a  magician,  up  in  some 
lonesome  tower  such  as  is  so  weirdly 
described  in  Scott's  "Kenilworth." 
Fulford  was  not  an  astrologer.  He 
was  not  bent  on  extorting  lavish  fees 
from  a  few  princes  and  duchesses.  He 
was  after  the  whole  people.  He  was 
a  democrat  who  believed  in  the  peo- 
ple, who  knew  the  people,  and  felt 
sure  that  the  remedy  he  had  in  his 
possession  was  intended  to  work  out 
Hobbes'  definition  of  "the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number."  So, 
instead  of  coining  for  this  pill-name 
some  mystical  nhrase  half  Latin  and 
the  rest  doggerel,  he  hit  on  the  hap- 


piest and  most  optimistic  idea 
that  ever  dawned  on  a  man  in  the 
patent  medicine  business.  He  had 
looked  out  with  a  keen  eye  on  civili- 
zation. He  had  noted  its  obvious 
tendencies.  He  saw  the  people  of 
this  American  continent  beginning  to 
crowd  into  the  cities.  He  saw  that 
out  on  the  farms  other  people  were 
denying  themselves  light  and  ventila- 
tion. In  brief,  he  saw|  the  indubit- 
able fact  that  civilization  was  be- 
ginning to  drive  blood  out  of  busi- 
ness; that  anaemia  was  on  the  quick 
march;  in  a  word,  that  paleness  was 
an  epidemic.  Therefore,  with  consum- 
mate insight  and  the  happiest  pos- 
sible phraseology,  he  coined  the  opti- 
mistic phrase,  "Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Pale  People." 

Had  F'ulford  never  printed  more 
than  that  popular  phrase,  summing 
up  the  Greek  and  Latin  formula 
which  he  had  bought  from  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Jackson,  he  would  have  gone  on 
record  as  an  advertising  expert.  The 
phrase  caught  on.  It  was  easy  to 
say:  it  was  alliterative;  it  was  opti- 
mistic; it  emphasized  not  the  ail- 
ment but  the  cure;  it  advertised  not 
svmptons  so  much  as  blood  for  anae- 
mic arteries  and  health  for  pale 
cheeks.  The  word  "pink"  was  an  in- 
spiration. Who  is  there  that  doesn't 
like  to  be  in  the  "pink"  of  condition; 
to  have  pink  cheeks  ?  And  it  was  so 
eminently  easy  to  color  the  pills  to 
suit.  Besides,  these  pink  pills  were 
not  microscopic  dots  that  you  have 
to  put  under  a  magnifying  glass  in 
order  to  see  how  to  get  them  into 
your  gizzard.  They  were  large, 
bean-like  realities  that  in  the  cylin- 
drical wooden  boxes,  packed  with 
cotton  batting,  looked  for  all  the 
world  as  hopeful  and  business-like  as 
one  of  George  T.  Fulford' s  ads. 
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So  much  for  the  premises.  The 
conclusion,  however,  did  not  come  in 
a  day.  Pink  Pills  were  not  fated  to 
become  a  fleeting-  furore,  up  in  the 
clouds  to-day,  down  in  the  bog:  to- 
morrow. Like  all  good  things,  they 
had  at  first  to  fight  their  way.  In 
spite  of  all  the  work  put  on  their 
preparation  for  the  public,  they  hung 
fire  for  many  months.  They  seemed 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  accepted  belief 
-  that  in  proprietary  medicines  the 
novelty  always  takes  the  money.  But 
Fulford  had  faith  in  this  pill.  With 
more  than  his  old-time  determination 
he  pushed  the  sale.  Again  he  went 
on  the  road  with  his  grip  and  did  his 
own  drumming  and  advertising"  as  he 
had  done  years  before  for  Nasal 
Balm.  Incidentally,  he  handled 
Baby's  Own  Tablets  which,  also,  he 
had  bought  from  Dr.  Jackson.  He 
had  accumulated  a  few  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  threw  practically  every 
cent  into  advertising  these  pills.  Still 
they  refused  to  become  the  rage,  and 
still  George  Fulford  continued  to  re- 
turn to  Brockville  at  the  week-end 
with  nothing  but  comparatively  hard 
luck  stories  which,  as  usual,  he  kept 
to  himself. 

Again,  and  more  presciently  than 
ever,  some  of  the  knowing  ones  about 
Brockville  began  to  assert  that 
George  T.  Fulford  had  just  about 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope.  So  far 
as  revenue  was  concerned,  this  may 
have  been  true.  In  the  light  of  pos- 
sibility and  the  personalitv  of  George 
T.  Fulford  it  was  a  myth.  The  turn 
\  was  coming.  Whether  Fulford  fore- 
saw it  or  not  is  not  generally  known. 
Wthether  he  despaired  or  not  was 
equally  in  the  dark.  Fulford  never 
made  his  face  a  barometer. 

But  the  turn  did  come,  and  with 
just   as   much  of   incredibility   in   its 


movement  as  a  romancist  could  have 
wished.  A  certain  man  in  Hamilton 
named  Marshall  had  been  ill  with 
constitutional  maladies  for  years. 
For  months  he  had  been  alid  off  work, 
confined  to  his  bed;  so  long  that  he 
had  been  paid  his  total  disability 
claim  by  a  benevolent  society  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  man,  at 
any  rate,  was  at  the  end  of  his  rope, 
whether  George  Fulford  was  or  not. 
In  his  despair  he  turned  to  Pink 
Pills,  whose  ad  he  had  been  reading 
in  the  newspapers,  and  some  talk  of 
whose  curative  properties  he  had 
heard  among  his  friends.  With  pious 
regularity  and  abounding  faith  he 
took  the  pills  as  a  last  chance.  In  a 
few  wrecks  he  was  able  to  move 
about.  Seized  with  gratitude,  he 
wrote  a  thankful  letter  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ford, in  which  he  attributed  his 
marvelous  recovery  to  Pink  Pills. 

And  in  this  letter  Fulford  recog- 
nized at  last  the  "tide"  in  his  af- 
fairs which,  taken  at  the  flood, 
would  lead  on  to  fortune.  This  let- 
ter, with  its  "miracle,"  he  blazoned 
abroad  in  the  newspapers  almost 
from  coast  to  coast.  The  man's 
name  was  signed  in  full.  The  cure 
was  beyond  a  doubt.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  letter  Pink  Pills  be- 
came a  proverb.  Their  fame  began 
to  spread.  The  newspapers  were 
placarded  with  the  phrase  and  with 
the  testimonials  of  people  who  had 
been  actuallv  cured  by  the  said  Pink 
Pills  and  were  willing  to  come  out 
over  their  signatures  and  say  so.  Un- 
like the  average  patent  medicine  ex- 
ploiter, Fulford  believed  less  in 
causes  than  in  results;  less  in  symp- 
toms than  in  actual  cures.  To  pub- 
lish these  cures  cost  him  big  money. 
He  cheerfully  paid  the  price.  In  all 
the  newspapers  of  Canada,  and  many 
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of  the  United  States,  there  was  no 
one  fact  so  steadily  conspicuous  as 
"Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People."  Every- 
body g-ot  it  by  heart.  Children  were 
able  to  lisp  it.  Foreigners  who  knew 
no  other  English  got  it  on  their 
tongues.  Sceptical  people  who  all 
their  lives  had  poohpoohed  patent 
medicines  got  sample  boxes — just  to 
see  what  there  was  in  them.  "Have 
you  tried  Pink  Pills  ?"  became  about 
as  much  of  a  commonplace  as  "Good 
morning!"  Out  on  the  concessions 
the  long  wooden  boxes  went  from  the 
country  store;  into  the  city  boarding 
house  from  the  drug  stores.  Dealers 
ordered  them  in  gross  lots,  for  they 
were  quick  sellers  and  a  sure  thing. 
People  wanted  more  Pink  Pills.  A 
dozen  boxes  were  as  good  as  guaran- 
teed to  cure  almost  anything.  By 
the  time  the  dozenth  box  was  reach- 
ed the  patient's  mind  had  been  so 
long  intent  on  getting  cured  that  it 
had  to  be  a  dead-set  incurable  that 
failed  to  yield  somewhere  and  show 
symptoms   of   decided   improvement. 

In  brief,  Pink  Pills  became  one  of 
those  almost  universal  habits  which 
are  almost  too  fundam.ental  to  be 
called  fads.  They  were  the  first 
medicine  by  means  of  which  people 
seemed  to  be  getting  next  to  the  re- 
ality of  repeated  cure,  and  the  cures, 
conveniently  called  "miracles"  — 
which,  indeed,  many  of  them  seemed 
to  be — occupied  acres  of  newspaper 
publicity.  The  habit  of  looking  in 
the  dailv  or  the  weekly  paper  for 
some  fresh  story  of  a  Pink  Pills  won- 
der became  as  pronounced  as  the 
habit  of  scanning  for  the  "probs." 
It  was  a  case  of  sheer  publicity  in 
which  the  newspapers  were  the  uni- 
versal medium,  it  mattered  little  in 
what  language.  The  name  was  easy 
to  translate.     The  world  was  full  of 


pale  people,  very  few  of  whom  were 
so  color  blind  as  not  to  know  the 
color  of  a  pink  pill.  And  the  fam- 
ous Pink  Pills  made  in  Brockville 
traveled  over  most  of  the  civilized 
world.  They  became  as  big  an  inter- 
national fact  as  tuberculosis.  In- 
voices were  sent  out  of  Brockville  in 
a  dozen  languages.  Bills  of  exchange 
came  back  in  practically  all  the  coin- 
age of  Europe  and  some  of  Asia.  The 
pills  were  comparatively  easy  to 
make,  the  necessarj  staff  was  not 
large,  and  the  output  became  tre- 
mendous; therefore  the  profits  were 
enormous,  and  before  many  years  be- 
gan to  reach  into  the  millions.  The 
more  money  that  came  in,  based  on 
a  world-encircling  demand  for  the 
pills,  the  more  money  went  out  in 
advertising  the  pills  and  increasing 
their  publicity.  Whereas,  in  the  case 
of  most  manufactured  articles,  the 
appropriation  for  advertising  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  yearly  opera- 
tion expense  and  interest  on  invest- 
ment in  plant,  in  the  case  of  Pink 
Pills  the  ratio  was  more  than  re- 
versed. Latterly,  in  a  single  vear, 
the  annual  appropriation  for  adver- 
tising the  pills  reached  a  cool  million 
dollars — many  times  the  value  of  the 
whole  plant  which  made  them.  Al- 
most everv  dollar  of  this  went  into 
ordinary  advertising  in  the  shape  of 
readinp"  notices.  Senator  Fulford 
never  had  any  penchant  for  the  dis- 
play ad.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
people  wanted  to  read  about  his  pills 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  reading; 
that  the  cures  related  by  his  copy 
were  remarkable  enough  in  their 
naked  simplicity  without  any  em- 
bellishment of  the  printer's  art. 
Therefore,  he  stuck  to  the  one  idea 
and  hammered  it  in.  He  published 
photographs     and  facsimiles  of  hand- 
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writing — but  he  never  had  recourse 
to  the  cartoon,  the  doggerel  verse, 
or  the  epigram.  Always  the  straight 
hard  facts,  as  hard  as  the  iron  in  the 
pills;  always  the  abiding  faith  in  the 
public;  everlastingly  the  increase  in 
the  constituency  of  Pink  Pills. 

The  rest  of  Senator  Fulford's 
career  is  easily  epitomized.  The  inci- 
dents in  it  came  as  a  natural  evolu- 
tion in  the  desires  and  potentialities 
of  a  very  wealthy  man  and  promin- 
ent citizen.  His  fine  house,  "Ful- 
ford  Place,"  costing  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  his  works  of  art;  his 
yachts,  horses  and  automobiles;  his 
travels  round  the  world;  his  Senator- 
ship — all  these  came  easy.  They 
were  but  minor  details  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  remarkable  career  behind 
which  was  a  no  less  striking  person- 
ality. 

As  to  this  personality  public  opin- 
ion, around  Brockville  at  least,  is 
pretty  well  pronounced.  Singulatly 
enough,  it  was  but  little  known  to 
the  country  at  large.  Senator  Ful- 
ford  rarely  made  any  public  utter- 
ances or  appeared  conspicuously  at 
any  large  public  functions.  Of  that 
sort  of  publicity  he  was  not  fond. 
His  was  a  different  sort.  To  his  ac- 
quaintances he  was  always  the  same 
genial,  unobtrusive  personality  they 
had  known  in  his  days  of  but  doubt- 
ful success.  Wealth  and  fame  never 
turned  his  head.  He  never  became 
arrogant,  neither  did  he  develop 
vanity.  Personally,  he  ran  to  no 
excesses.  He  smoked  a  good  cigar 
and  was  fond  of  travel.  He  liked 
books  and  read  widely.  When  trav- 
eling he  used  his  eyes  and  ears.  He 
imbibed  a  useful,  practical  culture 
which  well  adorned  a  strong-,  stead v 
and  honorable   character.     More     ac- 


quaintances he  may  have  had  after 
his  accession  to  wealth  and  a  Sena- 
torship;  greater  intimacies  he  scarce- 
ly indulged.  The  old  friends  of  his 
early  manhood  he  kept  to  the  last. 
To  but  few  of  these  was  he  an  open 
book.  Shrewd,  incisive  and  genial, 
he  was  yet  a  hard  man  to  get  "next" 
to.  He  cared  not  for  parade;  nei- 
ther was  he  ashamed  of  his  wealth. 
He  remained  the  simple,  practical 
and  largely  plain  George  T.  Fulford 
who  would  have  found  the  simple 
hospitalities  of  a  Devonshire  cottage 
more  delightful  than  the  luxuries  of 
a  palace.  In  his  own  home  he  was 
at  his  best.  For  his  own  family  he 
retained  the  best  of  his  moments  of 
leisure.  To  them  he  gave  the  best  of 
his  life.  His  public  acts  were  not 
conspicuous,  but  he  never  refused  aid 
to  a  good  cause.  Always  he  preserv- 
ed what  from  his  earliest  days  he 
had  in  a  remarkable  degree — a^  strong 
poise  of  temperament,  which  never 
permitted  him  to  be  carried  away 
from  purpose  by  the  glitter  of  gold, 
the  blandishments  of  social  position, 
or  the  distractions  of  a  public  career; 
the  poise  which,  when  the  crash  came 
with  the  shadow  of  death  behind  it, 
enabled  him  to  say  on  his  death  bed, 
"I'll  play  the  game."  By  honorably 
playing  the  game  all  his  life  he  rose 
in  a  few  years  from  being  an  ordin- 
ary business  man  to  the  position  of 
a  king  in  the  world  of  finance;  but  he 
never  plunged  into  speculation.  He 
remained  a  manufacturer,  a  business 
thinker,  a  student  of  the  public — and 
the  most  phenomenal  advertiser  in 
the  world.  So  far  as  average  public 
opinion  is  concerned,  this  may  re- 
solve itself  back  to  Pink  Pills.  In 
truth,  it  analyzes  back  to  a  remark- 
able personality. 


The  Smartness  of  Lewkovitz. 

BY  BRUNO  LESSING,  IN  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Business  and  matrimony  are  no  strangfers  to  one  another,  as  this  clever  story 
abundantly  proves.  When  the  widow  Stein  came  on  the  scene,  she  very  seriously 
affected  the  businesses  of  three  or  four  enterprising-  merchants,  simply  because  they 
all  wanted  to  marry  her.     The  reader  will  laugh  when  he  nnds  out  how  she  settled  it. 


mOSES  MANDELKERN  was  fat 
and  lonesome.  When  fat  men 
are  lonesome,  they  always  ap- 
pear to  be  more  lonesome  than  lean 
men.  This,  however,  is  but  an  idle 
remark,  entirely  apart  from  this 
story. 

Mandelkern  sat  smoking  outside 
his  butcher-shop,  gazing  enviously 
■across  the  street  at  two  men  who, 
side  by  side  upon  the  steps  of  a  tali 
tenement,  sat  silent  and  contented. 
Mandelkern  sighed.  He  was  a  simple 
soul  who  sold  only  good  kosher  meat, 
loved  all  the  world,  and  uttered  what 
came  into  his  mind  with  charming 
frankness. 

'^  Whenever  I  see  Barish  and 
Selig,"  he  thought,  ^'I  feel  lonesome. 
They  are  such  good  friends.  They 
are  so  devoted  to  each  other.  They 
are  never  lonesome  because  each  al- 
ways has  the  other.  I  have  never 
had  a  friend  like  that.  Every  time 
I  have  a  friend  it  costs  me  money." 

He  sighed  again,  and  sat  plunged 
in  reminiscences  that,  judging  from 
the  pained  expression  of  his  face, 
must  have  been  somewhat  unpleasant. 
Then  he  murmured : 

*'Yes.  It  is  cheaper  not  to  have  a 
friend. '^ 

Had  you  been  sitting  at  Mandel- 
kern's  side,  you  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  Barish  and 
Selig.    For  upon  one  side  of  the  door 


of  this  tall  tenement  was  a  shop  bear- 
ing the  legend: 

ABRAHAM  BARISH 
Stylish  Gents  Tailor 

While  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
door,  suspended  from  a  gaudy  pole, 
hung  this  sign : 

SOLOMON  SELIG 

Tonsorial    Artist,    Shaves,   Hair- 
cuts &  Shampoos. 

And  furthermore,  you  would  have 
observed  at  a  glance  that  Barish 
looked  like  a  tailor,  while  Selig  looked 
like  a  barber.  But  the  strength  of 
the  bond  of  friendship  that  existed 
between  these  two  men  was  not  so 
apparent  to  the  eye.  To  have  realized 
it  you  would  have  had  to  wander 
around  the  neighborhood  and  mention 
the  names  of  Barish  and  Selig,  and 
then  you  would  have  heard. 

Ay,  they  were  as  Damon  and 
Pythias,  as  David  and  Jonathan. 
Since  they  were  boys  together  in  their 
native  Russian  town,  nothing  had 
ever  come  between  them.  In  school 
they  had  been  chums.  They  had 
crossed  the  ocean  on  the  same 
steamer,  sleeping  in  the  steerage  in 
the  same  berth.  They  had  selected 
adjoining  shops  in  the  same  tenement 
in  order  that  they  might  be  together. 
Lewkovitz,  who  was  such  a  chochem 
(clever  man)  that  the  whole  Ghetto 
wondered  why  he  had  not  become  a 
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rabbi,  used  to  call  them  the  Scissors. 

^'Selig,"  he  would  say  in  his  droll 
way,  '4s  one  blade  and  Barish  is  the 
other.  Each  uses  scissors  in  his  trade. 
And  what  good  is  one  blade  of  the 
scissors  without  the  other"?" 

When  a  customer  entered  Selig's 
shop  for  a  hair-cut  or  a  shave,  Selig 
invariably  led  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  clothes. 

''And  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much," 
he  would  say,  "may  I  inquire  what 
you  paid  for  that  suit  Ten  dollars? 
My!  My!  Such  swindlers  as  they 
are  in  the  world.  Why,  there  is  a 
man  right  next  door  who  would  make 
you  a  suit  twice  as  good  as  that  for 
half  the  money." 

And  when  a  customer  came  to 
Barish  for  clothes,  the  tailor,  in  a 
burst  of  friendly  humor,  would  re- 
mark : 

"My  friend,  I  think  a  hair-cut 
would  do  you  no  harm."  (Or  a  shave 
or  a  shampoo— whichever  happened 
to  fit  the  occasion).  "And,  speaking 
of  barbers,  that  fellow  Selig  next 
door  is  making  a  great  reputation  in 
this  neighborhood.  People  come  from 
Harlem  to  be  shaved  by  him." 

Whenever  a  patriarchal  denizen  of 
the  Ghetto  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  beard 
had  just  been  trimmed,  Selig  would 
say: 

' '  Wait.  I  will  call  in  the  first  man 
I  see  and  leave  it  to  him." 

Then  Barish  would  enter  and  would 
gaze  upon  the  barber's  handiwork 
with  ill-concealed  admiration. 

"My!"  he  would  exclaim.  "I 
never  saw  a  beard  so  stylishly  cut  in 
my  life." 

Or,  should  it  happen  that  one  of 
Barish 's  customers  entertained  doubts 
as  to  th^  fit  of  his  new  clothes,  Barish 
would  say: 

"Let  me  bring  in  a  man  who  lives 


next  door— a  stylish  man  who  knows 
what  clothes  ought  to  be." 

And  Selig  would  come  in,  throw  up 
his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  approba- 
tion and  cry: 

"Wonderful!  Amazing!  They  fit 
as  if  they  had  been  poured  on  your 
back." 

When  the   day's   work   was    done, 
Selig  and    Barish   would    sit    in    the 
twilight,  outside   their  shops.      Some 
nights,  they  sat  in  front  of  the  barber 
shop  on  one  side  of  the  door.    Other      '9 
nights,  they  sat  in  front  of  the  tailor       ^ 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
Some  nights,  they  sat  upon  the  steps       J 
between  the  tw^o  shops.    And  Mandel-       I 
kern,  who  bought   all  his  clothes  of       I 
Barish  and  was  shaved  every  morning         i 
by   Selig,  would   sit   in  front   of  his 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
gazing  upon  them,  with  envy. 

But 

She  moved  into  the  tenement  at 
twilight.  Her  household  goods  were 
carried  through  the  doorway.  A 
sallow-faced  little  girl  carrying  a 
caged  canary  followed  the  household 
goods.  And  then  came  She.  Selig 
moved  to  one  side  of  the  steps  to 
make  way  for  her.  Barish  moved  to 
the  other  side.  Both  turned  and 
looked  after  her  until  her  neat  little 
figure  was  swallowed  in  the  gloom  of 
the  long  hallway.  Then  they  looked 
at  each  other,  and  each  opened  his 
mouth  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak. 
But  neither  spoke.  A  curious  con- 
straint seemed  suddenly  to  have 
fallen  upon  them. 

"What  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman!" 
thought  Mandelkern,  across  the 
street. 

n. 

The  widow  Stein  was  a  quiet  little 
woman,  friendly  toward  everyone  and 
keenly  susceptible  to  sympathy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact^  all  women  are  sus- 
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ceptible  to  sympathy.  But  that^,  too, 
is  an  idle  remark.  The  widow's  sus- 
ceptibility to  sympathy  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  story. 

Selig  found  her  charming-  and 
Barish  found  her  charming,  and  she 
found  them  both  agreeable.  She 
bought  her  meat  of  Mandelkern,  who 
also  found  her  charming,  although  he 
had  little  to  say  to  her.  He  was  a 
kind-hearted,  simple,  lonesome  man, 
was  Mandelkern,  and  he  had  a  habit 
of  expressing  every  idea  that  came 
into  his  head.  Ideas,  however,  came 
slowly. 

As  a  step  toward  a  firmer  friend- 
ship Barish,  the  tailor,  said  to  the 
widow : 

''If— sometimes— you  have  a— a— 
a  skirt  or  a— a  something-  that  you 
want  pressed— I  have  plenty  of  time 
and— and— it  won't  cost  anything." 

He  blushed  and  stammered  furi- 
ously as  he  said  it,  and  felt  raised  to 
a  high  pinnacle  of  happiness  when 
the  widow  thanked  him  and  declared 
that  she  had  a  trunkful  of  clothes 
that  needed  pressing  which  she  would 
send  to  him  immediately.  But  it  cost 
him  the  friendship  of  Selig.  For  the 
barber  had  overheard  this  brief  con- 
versation and  his  soul  had  revolted 
at  the  perfidy  of  his  lifelong  friend. 

''Wretch!"  he  said  to  himself  "To 
take  so  foul  an  advantage  of  me !  He 
only  did  it  because  he  knew  I  could 
offer  her  nothing.  What  can  a  barber 
do  for  a  lady?  Nothing!  Absolutely 
nothing!  But  wait!  I  am  as  good- 
looking  as  he  is.  Never  shall  I  let 
him  see  her  alone.  Always  will  I  be 
in  front  of  the  house  when  she  is 
there.  And  time  will  tell  which  of  us 
is  the  better  man." 

So  it  came  about  that  whenever  the 
widow  Stein  descended  from  her 
apartments  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the 
tenement,  she  found  the  barber  and 


the  tailor  sitting  there,  side  by  side, 
with  a  wall  of  coolness  between  them. 
And,  of  course,  neither  of  them  was 
in  a  position  to  make  much  headway. 

The  worst  of  it  all  was  that  the 
entente  cordiale  that  had  existed  in 
their  business  relations  for  so  long 
was  irretrievably  shattered,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  all  Hester  Street 
was  troubled,  for  the  .  friendship  of 
Selig  and  Barish  had  for  many  years 
been  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
neighborhood. 

"It  is  good,"  the  neighborhood 
would  say,  "that  men  should  make 
money  in  business  and  love  each 
other." 

But  since  the  advent  of  the  widow 
Stein  their  attitude  to  each  other  had 
become  little  short  of  scandalous. 

"Ha!"  Selig  would  say  to  his  cus- 
tomer. "It  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
get  your  clothes  made  next  door." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  the  cus- 
tomer would  reply.  "Do  they  not 
fit?" 

And  Selig  would  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders in  that  provoking  way  which  is 
so  infinitely  worse  than  the  harshest 
comment,  and  the  poor  customer 
would  almost  feel  his  clothes  shrink- 
ing into  some  abominable  fit.  While, 
perhaps  at  the  same  moment,  the 
tailor,  next  door,  with  his  mouth  full 
of  pins,  would  be  trying  a  new  suit 
on  one  of  his  patrons  and  mumbling 
at  the  same  time : 

"Who  cut  your  hair?" 

"Selig,  next  door.    Why?" 

There  would  be  a  long  pause,  dur- 
ing which  Barish  would  utter  a  chok- 
ing sound.  , 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  hair- 
cut?   Speak!" 

"Do  not  ask  me,  now,"  the  tailor 
would  mumble.  "I  have  my  mouth 
full  of  pins  and  if  I  laugh  I  might 
choke." 
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At  night  they  had  little  to  say  to 
each  other.  Perhaps  each  felt  guilty 
of  some  disloyalty  to  the  other.  At 
any  rate,  the  feeling  that  each  enter- 
tained for  the  other  was  something 
like  venomous  hatred  mixed  with 
jealousy.  But  not  for  the  world 
would  either  have  let  the  other  out 
of  his  sight  when  the  day 's  work  was 
done. 

One  night  they  were  sitting  like 
this,  with  the  widow  Stein  sitting  a 
few  steps  above  them— not  a  word 
had  been  spoken  for  nearly  an  hour 
— w^hen  Ignatz  Lewkovitz  appeared, 
LeAvkovitz  the  chochem,  the  smart 
one. 

^'Ah!  The  Scissors!"  he  cried, 
])leasantly.  ''The  two  best  friends  in 
the  Ghetto." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  was  not 
looking  at  them.  He  was  gazing  at 
the  widow  Stein.  Both  Selig  and 
Barish  greeted  him  with  eagerness, 
and  after  formally  introducing  him 
to  the  widow,  the  tailor,  with  a  hesi- 
tating, uneasy  glance  at  his  foimer 
friend,  said: 

''Your  coat  is  ready.  Will  3^ou  let 
me  try  it  on?" 

"I  came  for  that  very  purpose," 
said  the  Avise  man. 

When  they  had  entered  the  shop, 
Barish  said: 

"No,  your  coat  will  not  be  ready 
until  to-morrow.  But  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  moment  and  I  did 
not  want  anyone  to  suspect." 

'*Hm!"  said  Lewkovitz.  "Who  is 
the  lady  you  introduced  me  to?" 

"Almohne  [widow],"  said  the 
tailor.  "It  is  about  her  I  wanted  to 
speak.  My  friend  Selig— who  is  my 
friend  no  longer— is  a  sneaker. 
Whenever  I  want  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  he  comes  out  and  sits  down  and 
never  goes  away.  Every  time  I  open 
the  door  in  the  hallway  to  go  up  and 


visit  her,  his  door  is  open.  He  spies 
on  me.  If  I  went  up,  he  would  go 
too.  You  are  a  smart  man.  What 
can  I  do?" 

"Hm!"  said  the  smart  man.  "Let 
me  think." 

For  five  long  minutes  he  thought. 
The  tailor  gazed  nervously  upon  the 
expansive  countenance  of  Lewkovitz, 
then  ran  to  the  door  and  made  sure 
that  the  barber  and  the  widow  were 
still  sitting  on  the  steps,  then  came 
back  and  gazed  more  upon  the  smart 
man,  and  then  ran  to  the  door  again, 
repeating  the  performance  twice  a 
minute  until  Lewkovitz  spoke. 

"I  do  something  for  you,"  spoke 
the  smart  man,  "and  you  do  some- 
thing for  me.  That  is  my  motto. 
How  much  will  the  coat  cost?" 

"Five  dollars  is  the  price." 

"Two  dollars  and  a  half,"  said  the 
smart  man. 

"Impossible.   The  cloth  alone " 

"Two  dollars  and  a  half  and  the 
widow!" 

The  tailor's  face  lit  up. 

"Stupid!  I  did  not  understand! 
How  smart  you  are!  But  how?  How 
will  you  do  it?" 

"Ah,"  said  Lewkovitz,  mysteri- 
ously, "leave  it  to  rae.  Only  one 
thing  is  necessary.  Do  not  say  a 
word  to  Selig.  And  if  you  see  me 
going  into  the  house  or  coming  out, 
do  not  speak  to  me.  I  will  report 
when  all  is  ready." 

"The  coat  will  be  at  your  house 
to-morrow.  It  will  be  a  present.  A 
wedding  present.  I  give  it  with  my 
compliments. ' ' 

Lewkovitz  bowed  gravely. 
•"Now,"  said  he,  "it  is  necessaiy 
for  my  plans  that  I  go  and  have  a 
talk  with  Selig.  But  fear  not.  He 
will  not  knoAv  that  I  stand  by  you. 
I  am  only  going  in  to  get  my  beard 
trimmed." 
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A  few  moments  later,  the  smart 
Lewkovitz  was  sitting:  in  a  chair  in 
Selig's  shop,  listening  to  the  very 
same  story  that  he  had  heard  from 
the  tailor. 

^'I  am  so  glad  you  came,"  the 
barber  said.  ''I  intended  to  go  to 
your  house  some  night  and  have  a 
talk  with  you.  Because  I  know  you 
are  smart  and  because  you  have  al- 
ways been  a  good  friend  of  mine." 
Lewkovitz  nooded  sympathetically. 
''The  widow,"  Selig'  went  on,  '4s 
such  a  lovely  lady.  But  that  man 
Barish  is  a  regular  spy.  Every  time 
I  want  to  talk  to  her,  who  comes  run- 
ning up?  Barish!  When  I  open  my 
door  to  go  up  and  make  her  a  visit, 
who  is  standing  at  his  door,  watch- 
ing me?  Barish!  When  I  tell  her 
it  is  a  fine  day,  who  says  'But  it  looks 
like  rain?'  Barish!  Barish!  Barish! 
Always  Barish!  You  are  a  smart 
man,  Mr.  Lewkovitz.  Be  my  friend! 
What  can  I  do?" 

Lewkovitz  leaned  back  in  the  com- 
fortable chair  and  allowed  his  eyes 
to  roam  along  the  shelves  filled  with 
bottles. 

''How  much  does  a  bottle  of  that 
and  that  and  that  and  that  cost?" 
he  said,  pointing  successively  to  a 
number  of  vivid-hued  tonics  and  per- 
fumes.   Selig  had  an  inspiration. 

' '  Mr.  Lewkovitz, ' '  he  said,  ' '  if  you 
will  be  a  help  to  me,  I  will  give  you>  a 
present  of  them.  And  also  a  bottle 
of  my  own  stuff  what  makes  the  beard 
shine  fine." 

Lewkovitz  held  out  his  hand. 
' '  It  is  a  bargain, ' '  he  said.   ' '  Leave 
all   to   me.     I   will   have  some  talks 
with  the  widow.    But  do  you  not  say 
a  single  word  to  Barish." 

''Me!"  cried  Selig.  "I  would  as 
soon  speak  to  a  snake." 

"And  if  you  see  me  coming  or  go- 
ing, do  not  notice  me.     \jOok  in  the 


other  direction.  When  everything  is 
ready,  I  will  come  and  tell  you  what 
to  do." 

When  his  beard  was  properly 
trimmed,  Lewkovitz  came  out  and 
made  a  profound  bow  to  the  widow. 
The  barber  had  already  taken  his 
place  beside  his  quondam  friend. 

"Good  night,  madam,"  said  LeV- 
kovitz.  "I  hope  you  will  sleep  well 
to-night.  I  also  hope  to  see  you  soon 
again. ' ' 

"Such  friends!"  sighed  Mandel- 
kern,  across  the  street.  "Always 
together.  Always  so  happy.  And  I 
am  so  lonesome." 

And  presently  he  added: 
"That   Mr.   Lewkovitz    is   a     very 
smart  man  ! ' ' 

III. 
The  visits  of  the  smart  Mr.  Lew- 
kovitz to  the  chamiing  widow  became 
very  frequent.  In  some  former  exist- 
ence he  must  have  had  considerable 
experience  wdth  women,  particularly 
with  widows,  or  else  he  possessed  the 
most  marvellous  intuition.  For,  from 
the  very  first  day  that  he  called  to 
see  her,  he  sailed  rapidly  and  unin- 
terruptedly into  her  good  graces.  He 
never  came  without  a  gift  of  some 
kind  for  the  widow's  little  daughter. 
Both  Selig  and  Barish  marvelled  at 
the  wisdom  of  the  man,  wondering, 
each  of  them,  why  he  hadn't  thought 
of  the  little  girl  before.  And  his  re- 
sourcefulness and  originality  in  pour- 
ing- out  compliments  seemed  unlimited. 
Regularly  every  evening  he  called 
and  sat  on  the  steps  beside  the  widow, 
with  the  tailor  and  the  barber  sitting 
a  few  steps  below,  but  nevei*,  by  any 
chance,  taking  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. They  had  full  confidence  in 
the  smart  man,  and  while  they  did 
not  quite  understand  his  method  of 
procedure,  each  felt  that,  in  some 
way,  his  own  interests  were  being  ad- 
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vaneed.  The  widow  had  but  little  to 
say.  Lewkovitz  did  all  the  talking, 
and,  I  must  say,  he  was  quite  an  in- 
teresting talker.  One  night  he  failed 
to  come,  and  the  evening  seemed 
hollow  and  disappointing. 

^*I  miss  dear  old  Lewkovitz,"  said 
Selig. 

'^So  do  I,"  said  Barish.  ''He  is 
a  dear  friend  to  me." 

''He  is  a  very  smart  man,"  mused 
the  widow. 

The  very  next  morning^  Selig  closed 
his  shop  for  a  few  minutes  and  called 
on  Lewkovitz. 

"I  missed  you  last  night,"  he  said. 
"How  are  you  getting  on  with  er— 
you  know?" 

Lewkovitz  looked  very  knowing. 
"Sh-h-h!"  he  said.  '"Wait  until 
next  Shabbas  [Sabbath].  At  eight 
o^clock  sharp  you  come  here  to  call 
on  my  mother.  Then  wait.  Pre- 
sently I  shall  come  here.  With  me 
you  will  see  a  very  charming  friend 
of  yours.     Understand?" 

He  accompanied  this  with  a  very 
wise  wink.  Selig  flushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair  with  pleasure. 

"How  does  she  feel  toward  me?" 
he  asked. 

"Fine!"  responded  Lewkovitz. 
"How    can    I    ever    thank    you?" 
murmured      the     grateful     tonsorial 
artist. 

That  evening  the  widow  sat  upon 
the  steps  again,  with  her  two  ad- 
mirers at  her  feet,  and  still  no  Lew- 
kovitz appeared.  Truly  he  was  a 
smart  man !  Absence,  he  knew,  made 
the  heart  grow  fonder!  Woman! 
woman!  how  mysterious  you  think 
you  are !  And  how  easily  a  wise  man 
like  Lewkovitz  can  read  your  soul! 

Then  Barish  became  worried  and 
called  upon  Lewkovitz. 

"I    have    not     seen    you    for   two 


days,"  he  said.  "Have  you  done 
anything  for  me  yet?" 

Lewkovitz  looked  around  him  care- 
fully to  make  sure  that  no  one  could 
overhear,   and   then   whispered: 

"Sh-h-h!  Do  you  know  my 
sister?" 

"Sure  I  do.  I  make  her  husband's 
clothes.     He  owes  me  three  dollars." 

"Sh-h-h!  On  Shabbas.  Eight 
o'clock.  Visit  my  sister.  Wait!  1 
will  come  there!  Not  alone!  I  will 
have  a  friend  with  me!  A  lady! 
Charming!      Fine  figure!" 

Barish 's   eyes   glowed. 

"And  you  will  not  say  a  word  to 
Selig?" 

"I  can  assure  you, ' '  the  wise  man 
replied,  "that  he  will  not  be  there. 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  him 
to    be    somewhere    else." 

IV. 

The  first  star  was  in  the  sky  and 
the  Sabbath  had  come  to  an  end. 
Clad  in  his  best  clothes,  Selig,  the 
barber,  issued  stealthily  from  his 
shop,  and,  finding  himself  unobserved, 
walked  hastily  down  the  street.  A 
few  minutes  later,  Barish,  the  tailor, 
clad  also  in  his  j^ontiv  [holiday] 
clothes,  came  out  of  his  shop,  peered 
anxiously  around  him  and,  finding  the 
coast  clear,  walked  rapidly  up  the 
street. 

Presently  the  widow  Stein,  rosy 
and  bright-eyed,  came  out  of  the  tene- 
ment and  seated  herself  upon  the 
steps.  She  was  somewhat  surprised 
not  to  find  the  tailor  and  the  barber 
there  before  her.  This  had  not  haj)- 
pened  since  she  moved  into  the  house. 
She  glanced  quickly  at  their  shoos 
and  saw  that  both  were  closed. 

"I  hope  nothing  has  happened," 
she  murmured. 

Her  daughter,  who  had  been  play- 
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ing  in   the   street,   came   up   and   sat 
beside  her. 

'*Can  I  get  a  new  doll,  mamma?" 
she  said. 

^^No,  my  dear.  Mamma  cannot 
spare  any  more  money  for  dolls.  You 
have  broken  three  this  week.  Be  a 
good  girl  now.  Here  comes  Mr.  Lew- 
kovitz. ' ' 

Sure  enough,  here  came  Mr.  Lew- 
kovitz,  sailing  proudly  down  the 
street,  like  an  ancient  galleon  with 
flags  and  bunting  flying.  His  silk 
hat  reflected  the  rays  of  every  street- 
lamp  that  he  passed.  The  tails  of 
his  new  frock-coat  that  Barish,  the 
tailor,  had  so  generously  sent  with  his 
compliments,  swung^,  gaily  behind  him. 
The  ends  of  his  necktie,  a  flaming  red 
scarf,  streamed  under  each  ear.  His 
beard,  gleaming  refulgently  from  a 
liberal  use  of  the  tonics  that  Selig 
had  sent  him,  fluttered  merrily  in  the 
breeze, 

''My!"  exclaimed  the  widow; 
'■ '  how  fine  you  look,  Mr.  Lewkovitz ! ' ' 

Lewkovitz  made  a  profound  bow 
and  seated  himself  beside  the  widow. 

''I  honor  myself,"  he  said,  ''in 
putting  on  my  best  clothes  when  I 
come  to  visit  so  charming  a  lady!" 

"My!"  murmured  the  widow. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  little 
child  ?  "  he,  said  to  the  morose-looking 
daughter.  "Why  do  you  look  so 
sad?" 

"She  has  broken  her  doll,"  the 
mother  explained,  "and  I  just  told 
her  she  could  not  have  another  one." 

Lewkovitz  drew  from  his  pocket  an 
old-fashioned  purse,  from  which, 
after  long  counting  and  much  hesita- 
tion, he  selected  fifty  cents. 

"Here,  dear  little  one,"  he  said. 
"Run  and  buy  yourself  a  doll." 

With  a  scream  of  delight,  the  girl 
clutched  the  money  and  ran  rapidly 
down   the  street. 


"And  now,  Mrs.  Stein,"  Lewkovitz 
proceeded,  "I  have  something  I  want 
to  say  to  you." 

The  widow  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Will  you  just  excuse  me  one 
second?"  she  asked.  "Mr.  Mandel- 
kern  is  taking  down  his  shutters  and 
I  want  to  order  some  meat  for  to- 
morrow.   I  will  be  right  back."      . 

Lewkovitz  watched  her  trip  grace- 
fully across  the  street. 

^'A  fine  figure  of  a  woman!"  he 
muttered. 

He  now  saw  Mandelkern  pause  m 
the  task  of  taking  down  the  shutters, 
and  turn  with  smiling  face  to  greet 
the  widow.  He  saw  Mandelkern  ab- 
sent-mindedly tuck  a  shutter  under 
his  arm  and  mop  his  brow  m  great 
perturbation  while  the  widow  ad- 
dressed him.  Then  he  saw  the  but- 
cher's lips  move,  and  beheld  the 
widow  clasp  her  hands  in  amazement. 
And  then  the  butcher  entered  his  shop 
and  the  widow  followed  him.  Lew- 
kovitz waited.  He  waited  ten  min- 
utes. Then  he  waited  ten  minutes 
more.  ^^ 

"I   hope  nothing   has   happened, 

he  said. 

Then  he  waited  ten  minutes  more. 
He  began  to  worry. 

"I  wonder "  he  thought;    for, 

you  see,  he  was  a  smart  man.  He 
waited  ten  minutes  more,  and  then, 
unable  to  control  his  impatience,  he 
crossed  the  street  and  strode  into  the 
butcher's  shop.  His  feet  had  hardly 
touched  the  threshold  when  he  stood 
.still,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  his 
brain  in  a  whirl.  For  there  stood  the 
Avidow  and  the  butcher  with  hands 
clasped,  like  children  playing  ring- 
a-rosy,  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes. 
They  looked  up  and  saw  him.  The 
widow  blushed  and  would  have  run 
away,  but  Mandelkern  would  not  re- 
lease her  hands. 
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**It  is  only  Mr.  Lewkovitz,"  he 
said.  ''He  will  understand.  He  is 
a  smart  man.  She— she— you  see, 
Mr.  Lewkovitz,  she  is  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Mandelkern.     Ain't  it  fine?" 

Lewkovitz  folded  his  arms  and 
gazed  tragically,  reproachfully  at  the 
widow.  But  she  could  not  see  him. 
She  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  to  prevent  the  butcher  from 
kissing  her.  So  Lewkovitz  sighed  and 
walked  slowly  homeward. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  world  like 
a  common  misfortune  to  cement  a 
friendship.  There  are  few  people  in 
the  Ghetto  who  have  not  heard  of 
Selig,  the  barber,  and  Barish,  the 
tailor,    whose   friendship   is   like   the 


friendship  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  Once,  they  will 
tell  you,  they  had  a  misunderstand- 
ing. But  it  passed  away,  leaving 
them  more  devoted  to  each  other  than 
before. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  after 
the  butcher-shop  is  closed,  Mandel- 
kern and  his  wife  sit  for  hours  talk- 
ing about  this  wonderful  friendship 
between  two  men. 

''It  used  to  make  me  feel  so  lone- 
some to  see  them,"  Mandelkern 
would  invariably  say. 

"And  that  Mr.  Lewkovitz  is  a  fine 
man,  too,"  Mrs.  Mandelkern  would 
unfailingly  add. 

"Yes,"  Mandelkern  would  admit, 
nodding  his  head.  "He  is  very 
smart ! ' ' 


Big  Salaries  and  Fees. 

BY  REMSEN  CRAWFORD,  IN  SUCCESS. 

Man's  earning  power  seems  to  be  limitless.  In  almost  every  walk  of  life  there 
are  individuals  who  can  command  almost  fabulous  sums  for  their  services.  Lawyers 
and  doctors,  for  the  work  of  but  a  few  seconds,  are  paid  sums  beside  which  the 
salaries  of  ordinary  mortals  dwindle  into  insignificance. 


UNTIL  the  mints  of  earth  stop 
turning  there  will  be  money  to 
measure  merit.  When  a  lawyer 
can  make  two  million  dollars  in  a 
single  fee ;  when  a  doctor  can  demand 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a  twist  of 
his  wrist;  when  a  violinist  can  get  a 
thousand  dollars  for  playing  three 
tunes  in  a  private  parlor,  and  a  cook 
can  command  twelve  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  it  must  be  taken  as  an  incon- 
testable fact  that  man's  earning 
power  will  reach  no  bounds. 

Never  before  was  the  world  so 
exacting  in  its  demands,  or  so  willing 
to  pay  for  what  it  wants.  Some  of 
the   fees   that   are   paid  for   consum- 


mations so  devoutly  wished  are  large 
enough  to  send  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  the  man  who  invented  money.     It 


is  all  for  the  "knowing  how.' 


Pay 


me  five  dollars  for  amputating  your 
leg,"  said  Dr.  George  F.  Shrady,  ex- 
plaining large  fees  in  the  medical 
profession,  "and  $995  for  knowing- 
how."  Another  celebrated  physician, 
a  practitioner  in  Paris  whose  fee  of 
$1,000  was  questioned,  was  not  so 
willing  to  explain.  "I  haven't  time 
to  discuss  my  fees,"  he  said— 
"PAY."  Another  surgeon  in  San 
Francisco,  who  had  just  successfully 
operated  for  appendicitis,  was  pleased 
to  hear  his  patient  say,  on  recovering 
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fi'om  the  effects  of  ether,  "Doctor, 
accept  my  check*  for  $30,000,  with  my 
congratulations  upon  your  knowing 
hoAv  to  do  the  job."  The  late  Sena- 
tor C.  L.  Magee  said  to  Dr.  Walter 
C.  Browning,  of  Philadelphia,  'M 
have  made  one  million  dollars  while 
you  kept  the  breath  in  my  body,  and 
I'm  goings  to  give  you  $150,000  as 
your  fee."  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  once 
said,  Avith  characteristic  emphasis, 
''Give  me  a  man  who  will  do  this 
work,  and  there'll  be  no  dispute 
about  pay";  and  it  was  the  late 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss  who  stood 
ready,  to  the  day  he  died,  to  pay  one 
million  dollars  to  the  man  who  would 
cure  him  of  blindness. 

There  is  a  dragnet  out  in  all  the 
varied  walks  of  life  for  'Hhe  man 
who  knows  how."  The  world  stands 
ready  to  enrich  a  person  for  doing 
one  thing,  if  he  does  that  one  thing- 
well.  A  young  man  once  entered  the 
office  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  asked 
for  employment  on  his  newspaper's 
staff.  "Have  you  got  one  idea?" 
asked  Mr.  Pulitzer,  with  that  direct- 
ness and  fi-ankness  which  have  dis- 
tinguished him  among  the  vigorous 
makers  of  modern  journalism.  ''I 
hope  I  have  many  ideas,"  replied  the 
young  man.  ''Then  I  don't  want 
you.  Do  you  see  that  crowd  out 
there  in  the  street,  and  do  you  ob- 
serve anything  peculiar  about  it?" 
The  young  man  said  he  saw  nothing 
different  from  the  ordinary  crowd  in 
the  streets.  "Well,  there's  one  man 
much  taller  than  the  rest.  His  head 
rises  away  over  the  others.  Now,  a 
man  with  one  idea  is  just  as  con- 
spicuous among  men,  to-day,  in  his 
field  of  labor,  as  the  tall  man  is  in 
that  passing  crowd.  The  fellow  with 
one  idea  rarely  fails  to  make  his 
mark. ' ' 

How  strikinulv  this  illustrates  the 


wisdom  of  the  one-thing-at-a-time 
rule  when  one  considers  that  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  day  of  the  specialist! 
The  highest-salaried  men  of  the 
world,  to-day,  are  those  who  are 
known  for  their  continuity  of  pur- 
pose along  some  certain  line  of  work. 
The  largest  lump-sum  fee  ever  paid 
in  America  was  the  $5,000,000  l^ft 
in  the  will  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  to 
his  son,  George  J.  Gould,  "for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  five  years,"  and  the 
courts  upheld  it  as  a  fee,  not  a  gift, 
because  George  Gould  had  concen- 
trated his  energies  in  railroad  work 
and  knew  how  to  take  things  up 
where  his  father  left  them  when 
health  failed  him.  In  all  its  varied 
branches  the  railroad  business,  from 
construction  to  the  intricate  problems 
of  interstate  traffic,  is  a  well-learned 
lesson  to  George  Gould,  and  it  was 
for  the  knowing  how  that  he  received 
the  most  stupendous  salary  of  modern 
times,  even  if  it  should  have  to  be 
admitted  that  none  but  a  father 
would  have  placed  the  figures  so  high. 
Gratification  over  the  very  fact  that 
his  son  did  know  how  is  doubtless 
the  explanation  of  the  enormity  of 
the   sum. 

^^^len  the  United  States  and 
France  started  about  the  bargain 
which  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  outfit,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  was  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
a  New  York  lawyer,  who  undertook 
the  delicate,  though  not  very  difficult 
work  of  drawing  up  the  papers  clos- 
ing negotiations.  The  task  was  deli- 
cate in  that  it  was  a  transaction  in 
which  three  republics  were  interested 
directly— France,  Colombia,  and  the 
United  States— and  in  which  all  the 
powers  of  earth  concerned  about 
commerce  were  indirectly  interested. 
Furthermore,  as  subsequent  events 
proved,  there  were  seeds  of  rebellion 
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being  sown  all  along  the  canal  zone, 
and  the  outbreak  against  Colombia 
by  the  seeeders  had  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  dickering  for  the  canal.  But 
what  cares  a  New  York  lawyer  about 
such  trifling  things  as  a  rebellion  and 
the  making  of  a  republic,  when  he 
hopes  to  get  five  per  cent,  of  the 
$40,000,000,  the  price  of  the  canal, 
which  Avould  net  him  $2,000,000  as 
a  fee?  Two  million  dollars  for  a 
single  transfer  of  property!  The 
world  had  never  heard  of  such  a  fee, 
and  the  nations  of  earth  stood  back 
in  open-mouthed  wonder  as  the  ver- 
satile lawyer  went  on  with  his  work, 
and  wound  everything  up  satisfac- 
torily, at  least  to  the  seller  and  the 
buyer,  pocketing  his  $2,000,000  and 
going  about  his  office  work  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Two  million 
dollars  would  terrify  every  wolf  of 
hunger  in  the  pack.  It  would  pay 
the  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  forty  years.  It 
w^ould  pay  the  salaries  of  the  386 
Representatives  in  CongTess  for  one 
year,  with  $70,000  left  over  for  the 
sinking  fund.  At  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  mile,  it  would  build  a  rail- 
way one  hundred  miles  long  and 
leave  half  a  million  dollars  with 
which  to  equip  it.  It  would)  found  a 
college  and  send  a  flotilla  to  the  north 
pole.  But  what's  the  use  of  figuring? 
It  would  take  an  astronomer,  familiar 
with  the  fabulous  distances  of  the 
Dog  Star,  Sirius,  from  other  remote 
specks  on  the  firmament,  to  calculate 
the  countless  things  two  million  dol- 
lars could  do.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  Mr.  Cromwell  fixed  his  price  and 
the  fee  was  paid  without  remon- 
strance. 

The  next  largest  fee  ever  paid  to 
a  lawyer  for  one  case,  perhaps,  was 
that  of  $1,000,000  which  James  B. 
Dill,  another  New  York  attorney,  re- 


ceived for  settling  the  disputes  of 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  Henry  C. 
Frick,  arising  out  of  the  transfer  of 
the  properties  which  were  merg-i^d 
in  the  great  Steel  Trust.  There  were 
many  entanglements  to  be  straight- 
ened out,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
taken  singly,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  work  was  simple— the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  law  practice.  Split- 
ting fine  hairs  of  difference  and 
bringing  factions  to  an  agreement  is 
the  high  art  of  commerce,  nowadays, 
and  Mr.  Dill  knew  how.  The  litigants 
were  willing  to  pay  him  a  million, 
and— why   not? 

Still  another  New  York  lawyer, 
who  is  distinguished  by  his  large 
range  of  vision  in  making  out  a  bill, 
as  well  as  for  his  success  in  carrying 
his  point,  is  William  D.  Guthrie,  who 
received  the  substantial  fee  of  $800,- 
000  for  upsetting  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  B.  Plant,  who  owned  the  Plant 
System  of  railways,  steamships,  and 
hotels.  The  estate  was  valued  at 
$24,000,000,  and  Mr.  Plant  directed 
that  the  property  should  remain  in 
trust  until  the  tiny  son  of  Mortimer 
Plant  should  grow  up  and  his  oldest 
child  should  become  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  The  widow  engaged  Mr. 
Guthrie  to  attack  the  will,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Plant  had  been  a 
resident  of  New  York,  the  laws  of 
which  would  forbid  the  tieing  up  of 
an  estate  in  trust,  which  Mr.  Plant 
had  done  by  claiming  residence  in 
Connecticut,  where  such  things  are 
allowed.  Mrs.  Plant's  share  of  the 
estate  was  $8,000,000,  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
is  said  to  have  charged  ten  per  cent, 
of  this,   or  $800,000.     He  won. 

Among  other  lawyers  who  have 
been  conspicuous  for  earning  extra- 
ordinary fees  are  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
who  received  $100,000  a  year  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Com- 
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pany,  and  who,  until  recently,  was 
paid  $20,000  a  year  by  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  as  a  retainer, 
though  his  duties  were  simply  to  act 
as  a  special  adviser  at  certain  times 
to  the  officers  of  the  company;  David 
B.  Hill,  who,  likewise,  received  $5,000 
a  year  from  the  Equitable  as  an  ad- 
viser, and  who  once  charged  $10,000 
for  making  a  single  argument  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  Molineux  Case, 
and  Samuel  Untermeyer,  who  figured 
as  counsel  in  the  Shipyard  litigation, 
earning  large  fees,  and,  when  the 
Equitable  tangle  came  to  be  un- 
raveled, is  said  to  have  been  paid 
many   thousands   of   dollars. 

To  the  list  of  extraordinary  fees 
that  lawyers  have  earned  may  be 
added  the  $200,000  which  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  until  recently  Ambassador  to 
England,  received  for  arguing  a  few 
hours  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
Washington,  the  effect  being  that  the 
income  tax  law  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. John  E.  Parsons,  another 
lawyer  noted  for  earning  large  fees, 
lias  been  paid  $100,000  for  drawing 
a  single  deed.  At  one  time  W.  Bourke 
Cockran  had  an  income  of  more  than 
$200,000  from  consultation  practice 
solely,  and  many  of  the  well-known 
law  firms  of  the  financial  district  are 
known  to  get  $50,000  apiece  in  annual 
retainers  from  several  corporations. 
These  large  fees,  however,  are  like 
dreams  of  things  that  are  far  off  and 
faint  to  the  average  lawyer  of  the 
principal  cities  of  America.  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities,  there  are 
scores  of  young  men  who  have  spent 
three  or  four  years  pounding  Black- 
stone  into  their  brains,  and  have 
entered  the  profession  with  no  pay 
except  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
offices  of  celebrated  firms.  For  sev- 
eral   years    they   have     to    work   for 


nothing  until  they  are  finally  'Hried 
out"  with  the  smaller  cases  which 
the  heads  of  the  firms,  accustomed 
to  the  snug  fees  already  described, 
never  touch  and  know  nothing  of  in 
the  daily  round  of  their  office  work. 
The  young  lawyer  who  does  not  enter 
an  office,  but  who  has  the  courage  to 
start  out  for  himself,  unless  he  has 
some  strong  and  friendly  connection, 
will  find  it  hard  to  earn  a  living  in  a 
city,  for  a  year  or  two.  After  about 
ten  years  he  may  count  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  as  income,  if  he  has 
managed  to  get  a  hold  with  the  clerks 
and  policemen  and  prison  keepers, 
who  have  much  to  do  with  the  hiring 
of  lawyers  by  persons  in  trouble 
through  a  system  that  is  known  about 
the  courts  as  ^ ^steering."  There  are 
professional  ^^steerers, "  too,  around 
the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  who 
turn  clients  over  to  lawyers,  provided 
the>y'  will  pay  them  half  of  the  fees. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
lawyer  in  New  York  does  not  earn 
more  than  $2,000,  excepting  the  emi- 
nent ones  whose  fees  come  as  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  successful  practice 
and  political  advancement. 

The  paying  of  extraordinai-y  fees 
to  doctors  dates  back  much  further 
than  the  generous  treatment  of  law- 
yers by  the  public.  When  Professor 
Adolph  Lorenz  came  to  New  York, 
from  Vienna,  to  cure  Lolita  Armour 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip 
by  a  jDrocess  which  won  his  fame,  he 
was  paid  $30,000  and  the  expenses  of 
himself  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Mueller,  throughout  their  trip 
to  America ;  but  this  fee  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  doctors  have  re- 
ceived for  cases  not  nearly  so  serious. 
As  far  back  as  1762,  when  Empress 
Catherine  II.  wanted  to  be  vaccinated, 
Dimsdale,  a  prominent  practitioner 
of    London,    was    sent    for,    and    for 
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simply  making  the  little  scratch  on 
the  skin  which  takes  in  the  virus  he 
was  paid  the  equivalent  of  $50,000, 
and  $10,000  besides  as  travellings  ex- 
penses. More  than  this,  he  was  made 
a  baron  and  was  allowed  a  life  pen- 
sion of  $2,500  a  year.  Professor 
Lorenz's  fee  does  not  compare  with 
several  that  have  been  paid  by  roy- 
alt,y,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  he  was  in  America,  he 
tieated  many  poor  children  free  of 
charge.  King  Edward,  as  Prince  of 
AVales,  paid  a  doctor  $50,000  for  four 
weeks'  treatment,  and  the  Nawab  of 
Rampur,  India,  once  paid  a  compara- 
tively unknown  surgeon  of  the  British 
army  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  three 
months'  occasional  visits,  in  an  ordi- 
nary ease  of  rheumatism. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  largest 
fee  ever  charged  by  a  doctor  in 
America  was  $190,000,  for  which  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Browning,  of  Philadelphia, 
sent  a  bill  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Senator  C.  L.  Magee.  When  asked 
liow  he  came  to  charge  so  much  he 
said  that  he  had  refused  to  take  the 
case  of  a  New  York  man  of  great 
wealth  who  would  have  paid  him 
much  more  than  $190,000,  and  ex- 
plained, further,  that  he  had  allowed 
his  fees  to  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  Senator  Magee  for  investment, 
which  AAOuld  allow  him  to  claim  $600,- 
000  if  he  wanted  to.  '^I  charge  $20 
an  hour  in  my  office  and  $40  an  hour 
outside  the  office,"  said  Dr.  Brown- 
ingj  '^and  Senator  Magee  voluntarily 
doubled  this  fee."  One  of  the 
charges  was  for  $17,000  for  treating 
the  patient  one  summer  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  fee  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
ceased patient,  for  a  long  time  after 
his  death,  it  being  stoutly  maintained 
by  the    heirs    tliat    $190,000    was    an 


exorbitant     charge     for     twenty-one 
months'   attendance. 

In  Baltimore,  where  there  are  many 
skilled  and  learned  doctors,  some  ex- 
traordinarily large  fees  have  been 
paid.  Professor  Howard  A.  Kelly, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  operated 
on  a  mine  owner's  wife  at  Cumber- 
land, Maryland,  and  received  $1,000 
a  day  for  twenty-one  days.  Professor 
A.  McLane  Tiifany,  of  the  same  city, 
received  $10,000  for  operating  on  a 
patient  from  New  York  at  Warm 
Springs,  and  Professor  J.  W.  Cham- 
bers w^as  paid  $5,000  for  operating  on 
Deputy  Warden  Diffenbaugh,  who 
was  stabbed  by  a  prisoner.  The 
largest  fee  ever  paid  to  a  doctor  in 
Chicago  was  $10,000,  which  the  late 
Dr.  C.  T.  Parks  received  for  a  deli- 
neate operation.  The  patient  lived 
longer  than  the  doctor. 

In  New  York  City  the  largest  fees 
were  paid  b}^  the  Whitney  family  in 
the  cases  of  illness  which  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  the  late  William  C. 
Whitney  and  his  wife.  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bull  has  received  some  very  hand- 
some payments  for  operations,  from 
wealthy  families,  but  has  always 
managed  to  keep  them  secret  between 
himself  and  the  families.  There  is 
not  a;  better  authority  on  medical  fees 
in  New  York  City  than  Dr.  George 
F.  Shrady,  who  is  not  only  editor  of 
the  leading  medical  journal  in  the 
country,  but  is  also  the  father-in-law 
of  Edwin  Gould  and  familiar  with 
the  relations  of  all  the  leading  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  with  the 
wealthiest  families,  says  that  the 
average  city  doctor  only  makes  $2,000 
a  year.  Dr.  Shrady  fig;ures  it  out 
this  way :  there  are  two  or  three 
doctors  in  New  York  who  make  over 
$100,000  from  their  practice,  which  is 
chiefly  with  the  wealthy;  there  are 
five   or  six   doctors   who   make   from 
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$50,000  to  $60,000;  there  are  fifty 
who  make  from  $25,000  to  $30,000; 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  who 
have  an  income  ranging  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000,  and  about  three  hundred 
who  manage  to  earn  from  $5,000  to 
$6,000  by  hard  work.  The  average 
doctor  in  most  of  the  large  cities  gets 
two  dollars  a  visit  out  of  his  office, 
and  charges  something  under  that 
sum  for  prescriptions  written  in  his 
office  after  a  diagnosis. 

In  London  there  are  slot  machines 
from  each  of  which  one  can  get  a 
13rescription  for  a  pennj\  The  patient 
must  know  fairly  well  how  to  diag- 
nose his  own  case;  for  instance,  if 
he  has  been  getting  the  worst  of  a 
fist  fight  and  is  badly  bruised  about 
the  head,  he  finds  the  slot  which  takes 
care  of  such  cases  and  drops  in  his 
penny.  Out  will  come  a  prescription 
made  out  in  regulation  form,  pre- 
scribing such  lotions  as  will  allay 
swelling  and  ease  the  pain.  In  Aus- 
tralia there  are  certain  societies  or 
charitable  organizations  which  guar- 
antee medical  treatment  on  payment 
of  dues  amounting  to  three  pence  a 
week.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  many 
men  of  comparative  wealth  take  ad- 
vantage of  these.  Some  who  are 
rated  as  having  $100,000  only  pay 
thirteen  shillings  per  annum  through 
the  societies  to  get  medical  treatment 
for  themselves  and  their  entire 
families. 

In  the  business  world,  the  highest 
salaries  are  paid  to  the  officers  of 
insurance  companies.  James  W. 
Alexander,  while  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society, 
was  paid  $100,000  a  year;  but  he  was 
not  the  only  insurance  president  who 
received  that  amount,  John  A.  Mc- 
Call,  president  of  the  New  York  Life, 
and  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  president 
of  the  Mutual  Life,  getting  the  same 


from  their  respective   companies,  be- 
sides  a  great   deal  of   revenue  from 
other  corporations  of  which  they  are 
officers,  or  in  which  they  have  large 
holdings.    Paul  Morton,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  who  is  the  new  head 
of  the  Equitable,  volunteered  to  cut 
his    own     salary    from    $100,000    to 
$75,000,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between   this    and  the   $8,000   he  re- 
ceived as  a  Cabinet  officer.    The  next 
highest  salaries  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness   below    those    of    the    executive 
heads  are  paid  to  the  managers  of  the 
companies  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
various    States,    or    sets    of    States. 
These  get  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a 
year,  and  then  come  the  most  success- 
ful canvassers,  or  solicitors  of  insur- 
ance, who  are  paid  on  the  commission 
basis,  getting  nearly  all  of  the  first 
year's  premiums  on  new  policies  and 
a    certain   per    cent,    on   renewals  in 
after   years,     bome   insurance  solici- 
tors have   earned  more   than  $50,000 
a  year.     Others,  however,  have  been 
lucky  to  get  $2,000  a  year  out  of  their 
premiums,  and  there  have  been  many 
who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  fine 
clothes  necessary  to  make  themselves 
presentable,  which  is  required  by  the 
company,    and    have    been  forced    to 
give   up    the   business   because   there 
wasn't    a    living    to   be    made  in    it. 
Lawyers   get   some   of   theit  greatest 
fees   from   the    insurance    companies, 
and  many  of  them  reaped  a  harvest 
in  the   litigation  which   recently  fol- 
lowed the  wrangle  in  the  Equitable, 
Elihu  Root,  now  Secretary  of  State, 
having  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
a  day  for  his  part  in  the  disturbance. 
Presidents    of    railroad    companies 
and  heads  of  the  so-called  trusts  are 
all    well   paid.      The    highest    salary 
ever  paid   in   America   to   a  railroad 
president   was  $100,000,  which  L.  F. 
Loree,  of  the  Rock  Island,  received. 
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Samuel  Spencer,  who  is  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  railroad  representative  and 
supervisor,  receives  $50,000  a  year  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
and  derives  considerable  profit  from 
offices  held  with  smaller  lines  con- 
trolled h^  Mr.  Morgan.  Presidents 
of  other  great  systems  make  about 
the  same,  and  of  smaller  lines  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000.  Milton  H.  Smith, 
yihWe  president  of  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad,  was  credited  with 
the  remark  that  a  railroad  president 
can  not  earn  more  than  $25,000,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  refused  an  offer  of 
a  salary  greater  than  that. 

The  president  of  the  Steel  Trust 
gets  $60,000;  Henry  0.  Havemeyer, 
head  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  is  paid  $75,000  a  year,  and 
Frederick  H.  Eaton,  president  of  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Com- 
worked  for  $1.10  a  day.  In  all  such 
great  business  corporations  the  salar- 
ies of  the  men  under  the  executive 
heads  run  about  the  same— such,  for 
instance,  as  general  managers  of  rail- 
road lines  who  earn  from  $4,000  to 
$8,000  a  year;  general  freight  and 
general  passenger  agents  who  earn 
from  $3,000  to  $7,000;  district  pas- 
senger agents  and  freight  agents  who 
make  from  $150  to  $200  a  month,  and 
on  down  to  engineers,  conductors,  and 
trainmen,  whose  wages  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  runs,  and  according  to 
the  scales  agreed  upon  between  the 
management  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  brotherhoods  of  labor 
organizations  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers. 

There  are  few  high  salaries  in  the 
banking  business,  except  those  paid 
to  presidents  of  the  largest  banks  in 
the  principal  cities.  In  this  line  of 
work  one  would  suppose  that  better 
things  were  in  store  for  a  young  man, 
for  he  must  not  only  possess  all  the 


qualifications  that  go  to  make  an 
accurate,  clear-headed  business  man, 
but  must  likewise  be  above  tempta- 
tion. Starting  as  a  checking  clerk, 
the  embryonic  banker  gets  not  more 
than  $25  a  month ;  as  a  messenger  he 
gets  from  $375  to  $450  a  year,  al- 
though his  errands  are  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  business  world;  as 
a  bookkeeper  he  gets  only  about 
$1,200  a  year,  and  as  a  paying  teller 
about  $2,000  a  year.  Then  he  may 
hope  to  become  a  cashier  at  an  aver- 
age salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  The 
salary  of  a  bank  president  is  governed 
by  so  many  influences  that  it  is  diflS.- 
cult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  fixing  of 
it.  If  the  man  be  some  prominent 
financier,  his  salary  will  be  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000. a  year.  In  small 
towns  the  president  of  a  bank  gets 
nothing  like  these  sums,  often  re- 
ceiving from  $2,000  to  $5,000. 

In  the  commercial  field,  the  man 
who  makes  the  highest  salary  is  the 
'drummer"  on  commission,  provided 
he  is  of  pleasing  address,  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  throughout  the  territory 
assigned  to  him,  and  understands  the 
business  of  his  own  house  and  that 
of  his  rivals  as  well.  Tourists  who 
have  travelled  much  about  the  United 
States  have  often  wondered  at  the 
system  of  trade  which  fills  the  rail- 
road trains  and  the  hotels  everywhere 
with  these  ubiquitous  salesmen.  One 
sees  them  wherever  he  goes— in  all 
the  city  hotels  and  about  the  humbler 
hostelries  of  the  most  remote  country 
villages.  In  the  South  and  the  West 
they  gather  in  groups,  and  always 
form  a  party  of  jolly,  good-humored, 
sociable  fellows.  They  seem  to  know 
everybody  under  the  sun,  and  are  on 
speaking  terms  with  even  the  children 
of  the  villages.  One  wonders,  as  he 
sees  them,  what  they  must  get  to  be 
living  the  lives  of   veritable  nomads 
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—what  must  be  their  pay?  Some  of 
them  get  $15  a  week  and  their  ex- 
penses. Others  get  $20  or  $30  a 
week,  and  some  there  are  on  com- 
mission who  make  as  much  as  $6,000 
to  $10,000  a  year  out  of  their  trade, 
though  a  great  part  of  this  time  they 
are  away  from  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  their  home  life  is  reduced 
to  occasional  visits.  Friend-making 
is  the  art  that  wins  for  a  travelling 
salesman,  and  the  man  who  can  make 
friends  and  keep  them  is  paid  accord- 
ingly. Money  is  advanced  to  him 
liberally  for  entertaining,  and  he  is 
directed  to  spend  it  like  a  lord.  Re- 
presentatives of  two  or  three  of  the 
large  wholesale  houses  of  New  York 
City  earn  as  much  as  $20,000  a  year, 
and  their  duties  are  nothing  more 
than  keeping  customers  in  friendly 
ties  with  the  houses  they  represent 
in  certain  territories.  These  men 
take  trips  through  the  South  or  the 
West,  or  New  England— whichever 
happens  to  be  the  territory  allotted  to 
them— once  or  twice  a  year,  but  are 
always  at  the  home  offices  during  the 
few  weeks  of  the  spring  and  the  early 
autumn  which  are  the  periods  when 
the  buyers  and  country  storekeepers 
come  to  the  metropolis  to  make  their 
purchases.  At  such  times  the  affable 
''star  drummer"  has  nothing  to  do 
but  ''be  nice"  to  his  friends  from 
out  of  town.  The  intimate  acquaint- 
ances that  have  been  built  up  by 
these  clever  men  of  commerce  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  numerous, 
and  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
gTcet  each  other  suggests  kinship. 
The  "drummer"  who  gets  the  best 
pay  is  one  who  sells  wine,  or  whisky, 
and  he  is  allowed  more  for  expenses, 
too,  than  the  man  who  sells  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  A  recent  lawsuit  in 
the  courts  brought  out  the  fact  that 
a  certain  agent  for  a  wine  company 


was  paid  $40,000  a  year,  "just  to 
open  wine, ' '  and  received,  in  addition 
to  this  princely  sum,  $10,000  for  ex- 
penses. 

C.  T.  Schoen,  as  president  of  the 
Pressed-steel  Car  Company,  is  another 
man  who  has  commanded  a  very  large 
salary  in  the  industrial  world,  and* 
John  Hays  Hammond  rises  above  all 
other  mining  experts  in  having  earned 
in  a  single  year  more  than  $400,000. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hammond's  labors  as  an  expert  since 
and  prior  to  that  year  have,  perhaps, 
been  not  so  large,  although  he  is  em- 
ployed by  crowned  heads  and  by  the 
wealthiest   of  miners. 

In  the  field  of  industrial  arts  and 
sciences  it  is  the  inventor,  and  not 
the  professional  man,  who  grasps  the 
great  profits,  and  even  the  inventor 
gets  cheated  out  of  his  just  dues  very 
often  by  the  courts.  I  happened  to 
be  chatting  with  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
in  his  laboratory  at  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  one  night  while  he  was  work- 
ing on  his  most  recent  creation— the 
intensified  dynamo— and  heard  him 
discuss  thoroughly  the  injustice  that 
is  done  inventors  in  the  United 
States.  "This  very  day,"  he  said, 
"several  of  my  well-known  patents 
expire,  and  become  the  property  of 
posterity,  which  means  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry.  The  Government  pro- 
fesses to  protect  the  inventor  for 
seventeen  years,  and  after  that  time 
his  creation  is  no  longer  his  own. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment does  no  such  thing.  It  lets  any 
poacher  run  in  and  bring  suit,  or 
apply  for  an  injunction,  disputing 
the  inventor's  patent  already  granted 
by  the  patent  office,  and  in  all  the 
courts,  pending  the  long-drawn-out 
litigation  which  follows,  the  other 
fellow  is  permitted  to  go  on  manu- 
facturing   and   selling    the    thing    he 
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claims   to    have   invented   before   the 
real  inventor  made  it. 

''Do     you     see     that    little     lamp 
there?"     asked    Mr.    Edison,    as    he 
arose,  full-length,  in  his  ragged   old 
linen  duster  of  the  workshop,  and  he 
pointed  with  his  pencil  to  an  ordinary 
incandescent    electric    light    beaming 
brightly    over    a    draftsman's    table. 
''It  was  my  invention,   known   as   a 
primary  invention,  because  I  took  two 
things,    a   piece    of    metal   and    elec- 
tricity,  and  made   a   third   thing  out 
of  them— light.    Now,  I  fought  four- 
teen years  in  the  courts  for  that  little 
lamp,   because    a   Frenchman  bobbed 
up  and  claimed  it  after  I  had  secured 
the  patent.    During  all  this  litigation 
I  had  no   protection  \vhatever;     and 
when  I  won  my  rights,  after  fourteen 
years,  there  were  but  three  years  of 
the    allotted    seventeen    left    for   my 
patent   to  live.     It   has   now   become 
the  property  of  anybody  and  every- 
body.    There  is  no  protection  given 
an    inventor    by   the     courts   or   the 
patent  department."     With  all   that 
he    has    done,    one   would    think    the 
"wizard"   would    be    the    wealthiest 
of  all   wealthy   Americans.      Not   so, 
■  for  he  is  far  from  being  as  wealthy 
as  the  American  people  would  like  to 
see  him.     It  would  make  little  differ- 
ence to  him   if   he    were  as    rich   as 
Croesus.     He  would  keep  on  working 
until  midnight,  in  his  laboratory,  just 
the  same.     But  there  are  some  great 
profits    on   record   from    patents.     A 
farmer  in  the  West  was  enriched  by 
inventing  the  brass  cap  for  the  toes 
of    children's  shoes.      His   boys    and 
girls  were  ' '  hard  on  shoes, ' '  and  kept 
him  poor  buying  footgear.     One  day 
he    took   the    semicircular   rim    of    a 
blacking  box  and  fastened  it  over  the 
toe  of  a  shoe.     It  caused  the  shoe  to 
last  twice  as  long  as  the  mate  did, 
and  then  he  put  the  same  device  on 


all  his   children's  shoes,  patented  it, 
nnd  reaped  a  fortune. 

While  visiting  this  country,  re- 
cently. Sir  William  Ramsay,  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University 
College  of  London,  took  Americans 
to  task  for  paying  experts  in  the 
sciences  so  little.  He  said  that  too 
many  wealthy  Americans  die  leaving 
great  sums  of  money  to  erect  build- 
ings for  the  sciences  at  colleges,  when 
they  ought  to  leave  the  money  to  in- 
crease the  emoluments  of  existing 
chairs  rather  than  add  to  the  number 
of  chairs  already  established.  Taking- 
issue  with  the  noted  chemist,  Pro- 
fessor H.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  chemistry  at  Washington, 
said:  "In  England  the  equivalent  of 
my  place  pays  $7,500  a  year,  while  I 
only  get  $3,500  a  year,  and  for 
eighteen  years,  until  recently,  the  pay 
of  my  office  Avas  only  $2,500  a  year. 
But  men  of  lower  grades,  here  in 
America,  earn  as  chemists,  on  an 
average,  from  $1,800  to  $2,500  a  year, 
while  in  England  they  only  get  from 
$40  to  $50  per  month.  I  believe  that 
this  is  better  than  to  pay  the  topmost 
men  of  the  department  large  sums 
and  the  men  of  lower  grades  such 
pittances. ' ' 

Men  who  plod  along  with  the  tedi- 
ous task  of  teaching,  and  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  religious  work, 
rarely  derive  more  than  a  comfort- 
able living.  There  are  pastors  of  the 
largest  churches  in  the  principal 
cities  who  get  $8,000  a  year,  and 
there  are  college  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors who  earn  $10,000  a  year,  but 
they  are  few.  Professors  in  the  lead- 
ing educational  institutions  get  from 
$2,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 

Politics  is  an  excellent  road  to 
bankruptcy  for  the  man  that  is  hon- 
est. The  highest  salary  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  $50,000  to  the 
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President,  and  the  lowest  is  one  dol- 
lar a  year,  wliicli  goes  to  Charles 
Henry  Gibbs,  who  keeps  the  ^'bng 
lighthouse"  at  Nantucket.  Once  a 
year  Mr.  Gibbs  gets  his  check  for  one 
dollar  from  Washington,  and  cashes 
"it  with  fully  as  much  pride  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  can  feel  when  he  rolls 
away  his  fifty-thousand-dollar  voucher 
at  Christmas  time.  The  lighthouse 
keeper,*  however,  is  allowed  to  raise 
chickens  and  ducks  on  the  Govern- 
ment land,  and  lives  tranquily  and 
with  perfect  peace  of  mind. 

As  compared  with  the  salary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
England  pays  her  Lord  Chief  Justice 
$40,000,  lier  Viceroy  for  Ireland  more 
than  $100,000,  her  Viceroy  for  India 
$72,000,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur5'^  $75,000,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  $50,000,  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  $50,000. 

Some  of  the  most  spectacular  fees 
ever  gathered  in  by  the  celebrities 
of  the  world  of  music,  drama,  and 
amusement  generally,  are  notable  in 
such  a  discussion  as  this,  not  to  show 
that .  these  fields  are  fields  of  profit, 
for  there  are  many  wrecked  hopes 
along  the  road  that  leads  to  fame 
here,  but  to  illustrate  how  willing  the 
world  is  to  pay  for  what  it  wants, 
even  for  entertainment.  Jean  de 
Reszke,  the  best  paid  singer  of  the 
Avorld,  earned  $100,000  in  one  brief 
season  in  America,  singing  only  once 
or  twice  a  w^eek.  Paderewski  never 
plays  the  piano  for  less  than  $2,000 
a  night  — not  even  in  the  private  par- 
lor entertainments  to  which  he;  isi  fre- 
cjuently  called  by  society  folks,  but 
he  has  very  often  appeared  at  charity 
entertainments  and  played  for  noth- 
ing. A  wealthy  New  York  man  who 
could  not  get  admission  to  the  first 
performance  of  Kubelik,  the  violinist, 
paid  him  $1,500  to  play  one  hour  in 
his  private  house. 


Fuller,  the  iioted  American  jockey, 
once,  demanded  a  fee  of  $1,000  before 
he  would  mount  a  horse  for  a  single 
race,  and  it  was  promptly  paid.  He 
won  the  race  in  one  minute,  fifty-two 
and  one-fifth  seconds,  which  meant 
that  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  $8.93 
per  second,  or  $32,134  an  hour.  From 
a  standpoint  of  time  this  is,  perhaps,' 
the  largest  fee  ever  paid  to  any  per- 
son on  earth.  Jockeys,  as  a  rule,  get 
$15  a  mount,  and  they  usually  ride 
in  from  three  to  five  races  a  day, 
during  the  racing  season.  George 
Odom  was  paid  $50,000  a  year  by  the 
late  William  C.  Whitney  for  riding 
for  his  stable,  and  Arthur  Redferii 
once  earned  $35,000  during  a  single 
racing  season.  Circus  riders  get  fro:n 
$300  to  $500  month  for  their  fancy 
tricks  oil  the  backs  of  horses  in  the 
ring,  and  tight-rope  walkers  earn 
$500  a  month. 

Chefs  get  from  $3,000  to  $12,000, 
depending  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
hotels  they  are  employed  by,  and 
their  second  cooks  get  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000.  There  is  a  chef  in  New 
York  who  heads  the  list  with  $12,000, 
which  means  that  he  gets  more  than 
$35  a  day,  or  $11.86  for  cooking  a 
single  meal. 

In  the  last  few  years  women  have 
come  to  the  front  as  good  money- 
makers. Miss  K.  I.  Harrison,  a 
woman  cerberus,  gets  $10,000  a  year 
from  H.  11.  Rogers,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  because,  as  Mr.  Rogers 
says,  ''she  knows  how  to  keep  her 
mouth  shut."  There  are  many  wo- 
men in  Chicago  Avho  earn  more  than 
$2,000  a  year,  and  some  in  the  pro- 
fessions of  law  and  medicine  who 
have  run  their  incomes  up  to  thc^ 
$10,000  notch.  Miss  Ada  C.  Sweet, 
of  that  city,  took  up  her  father's  pen- 
sion-claim practice,  and  now  earns 
more  than  $8,000  a  year. 


Hard  Work  Adds  Years  to  Life. 

BY  JOHN  COLEMAN.  IN  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 

The  old  contention  that  a  man's  best  work  is  over  when  he  reaches  his 
fortieth  birthday  is  abundantly  disproved  by  the  lengthy  roll  of  those  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  good  work  at  an  advanced  age.  The  honor  list  is  a  long  and  distin- 
gui.shed  one,  and  should  prove  an  incentive  to  hard  work. 


A  GREAT  deal  is  beard  and  read 
about  tbe  deadly  effects  of 
overwork  on  tbe  one  band,  and 
on  tbe  otber  about  tbe  ^ 'fatal  dead 
line"  tbat  supposedly  condemns  to 
non-lucrative  idleness  tbe  man  over 
50,  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mucb 
of  tbe  world's  best  work  is  and  al- 
ways has  been  done  by  men  well  over 
50,  while  statistics  prove  hard  work 
and  longevity  the  best  of  cronies. 
'^ Masters  of  Old  Age,"  a  book  re- 
cently published  by  Col.  Nicholas 
Smith,  gives  an  imposing  list  of  men 
who,  working  hard  always,  still  found 
it  possible  to  live  unusually  long. 
Men  of  everj^  shade  and  grade  of 
mental  and  physical  energy  and  en- 
deavor might  be  included  in  such  a 
list. 

Rockefeller  and  Russell  Sage  are 
old  men,  as  some  people  count  years, 
but  they  are  still  powers  in  the  world 
of  money  making.  Each  has  worked 
bard  through  many  years,  and  is  still 
a  bard  worker.  Dr.  Daniel  Kimball 
Pearsons  of  Hinsdale  and  Chicago  is 
over  85,  but  be  still  works  bard  at 
his  hobby  of  giving.  Carnegie  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  young  man, 
but  nobody  doubts  his  ability  for  suc- 
cessful work.  Prof.  Theodor  Momm- 
sen,  the  famous  German  historian, 
lacked  but  thirty  days  of  his  eighty- 
sixth  birthday  when  be  died,  and  the 
work  of  his  last  year  was  as  good  as 
that  of  half  a  century  previous. 

Gen.  William  Booth,  head  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  is  over  75  and  still 
active.     He  toured   America,  France, 


Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 
Scotland,  and  England  after  tbe  close 
of  his  seventy-third  year.  The  late 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  who  was  a  member 
of  Congress  nearly  forty-four  years, 
led  a  vigorous  debate  in  the  Senate 
when  he  was  88  years  old.  In  Lin- 
coln, 111.,  lives  James  F.  Hyde,  forty 
years  past  tbe  ''dead  line''  and  still 
busy.  Mr.  Hyde  has  been  city  trea- 
surer, city  controller,  deputy  city  col- 
lector, and  expert  bookkeeper  for 
three  business  houses  at  different 
times,  and,  at  91,  has  not  missed  a 
day's  work  in  years  save  for  his 
annual  fortnight  of  vacation.  Pres- 
ton H.  Leslie  of  Montana  recently 
remarked  that  at  85  be  was  beginning 
bis  sixty-fourth  year  of  practice  at 
the  bar. 

Hardinge  Stanley  Giffard,  tirst'Earl 
of  Halsbury  and  the  oldest  member 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  is  81  years 
old,  but  works  daily  from  10  to  4, 
hearing  appeals  as  first  judge  of  the 
realm.  Archbishop  John  J.  Williams 
of  Boston,  dean  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy of  the  United  States,  is  83  and 
works  as  hard,  enjoyably,  and  cheer- 
ily as  many  years  ago.  Adoniram  J. 
Huntington  of  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  is  emeritus  professor  of 
Greek  at  86,  still  busy,  and  frequently 
delivers  sermons  in  the  Baptist 
church,  to  which  he  belongs.  For- 
mer Gov.  Francis  R.  Lubbock  of 
Texas  is  still  in  harness  in  his  nine- 
tieth year.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
is  nearly  75,  and  has  no  thought  of 
ceasing  liis  numerous  activities.     His 
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contemporary  and  comrade.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Field,  editor  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, was  born  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  year  as  Dr.  Hale,  and  is 
little  less  busy.  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler  is  83  and  as  young  and  busy 
as  many  a  vigorous  college  student. 
Thomas  Watts,  whose  picture  ^^Love 
and  Life"  recently  distressed  Wo- 
men's Christian  Temperance  Union 
workers  by  hanging  in  the  White 
House,  painted  this  picture  when  he 
was  68.  The  late  Dr.  William  Gray, 
editor  of  the  Interior,  Chicago,  was 
another  example  of  a  busy,  cheerful, 
young  old  man. 

Dr.  Edward  Robie  of  Greenland, 
N.H.,  was  a  student  in  the  divinity 
school  of  Harvard  at  83  and  passed 
half  a  century  of  active,  valuable  ser- 
vice in  one  church.  Francis  Cogswell 
last  year  completed  his  fiftieth  year 
of  service  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  John 
Euber  of  New  Orleans  has  sixty-five 
years  of  unbroken  school  teaching  to 
his  credit,  and  had  his  brother  Jacob 
as  an  associate  for  over  fifty.  Prof. 
Zephaniah  Hopper  of  Philadelphia 
has  completed  his  sixty-second  year 
as  a  teacher.  President  James  B. 
Angell  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
is  a  real  intellectual  power  at  76. 
William  A.  Smith,  banker,  and 
''father  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change," is  a  busy  man  at  84.  Sam- 
uel Sloan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railway,  and 
director  of  sixteen  other  railway 
companies,  is  87.  John  A.  Stewart, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  United  States  Trust  Company,  is 
82.  Jacob  Daniel  T.  Hersey  is  active 
on  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  83.  William  H.  Mailler  has 
been  a  well-known  shipping  merchant 
for  sixty  ,5/ears.  Darius  0.  Mills, 
originator  of  the  famous  Mills  hotels, 
c 


in  all  but  80.  The  active  president  of 
the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  is  Henry  L.  Palmer  of 
Milwaukee,  more  than  85  years  old. 
Former  Gov.  Whyte  of  Maryland  is 
a  fine  lawyer  at  80.  Sir  John  Ten- 
niel,  the  self-trained  London  artist 
and  famous  cartoonist  of  Punch, 
draws  with  all  his  old  skill  at  84. 
King  Christian  of  Denmark  has  a 
clear  head  at  86.  Lord  Kelvin  is  81, 
and  still  accomplishes  varied  wonders 
of  work  and  study. 

Chauncey  Depew  is  another  active, 
successful  young  old  man.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  worked  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  and  was  buoyant  and  busy 
at  84.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  is  more 
than  an  octogenarian,  but  has  no 
thought  of  retiring.  The  list  migpit 
be  indefinitely  extended.  Bismarck, 
Gladstone,  Von  Moltke— these  and 
many  more— never  grew  old  in  the 
sense  of  becoming  inactive.  The  '^50 
year  dead  line"  did  not  exist  for 
them.  They  worked  hard  and  con- 
tinously,  in  one  way  or  another,  from 
first  to  last. 

The  best  work  of  many  of  the 
world's  best  workers  was  accom- 
plished after  50.  The  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Carlyle's  ''Frederick  the 
Great"  did  not  appear  until  he  was 
63.  "  Gulliver 's  Travels ' '  was  written 
after  Swift  was  57.  Macaulay  was 
48  when  he  issued  his  first  volume  of 
his  "History  of  England."  Darwin 
did  not  establish  his  reputation  until 
past  his  fiftieth  birthday.  Long- 
fellow, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
William  Cullen  i^ryant,  Washington 
Irving,  Maria  Mitchell,  George  Ban- 
croft, Mrs.  Trollope,  Goethe,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Somerville,  the  distinguished  English 
mathematician  and  scientist,  also  are 
numbered  among  those  who  did  fine 
work  in  the  last  years  of  their  long 
lives.    Cervantes  was  nearly  60  when 
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he  published  the  hist  part  of  "Don 
Quixote,"  while  eight  Tears  passed 
before  the  second  volume  was  issued. 
Humboldt,  the  explorer,  undertook  a 
long  and  arduous  expedition  at  60, 
issued  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of 
his  "Cosmos"  at  89.  Dr.  Weir  Mit- 
chell, nerve  specialist  and  fiction 
writer,  began  the  last  named  part  of 
his  work  after  middle  age.  Haydn's 
great  symphonies  were  not  composed 
until  he  was  nearing  60,  the  "Crea- 
tion" at  65.  The  late  Senator  Hanna 
presented  a  striking  modern  example 
of  fresh  activities  wlien  supposedly 
elderly.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  was 
another  "grand  old  man." 

Nor  are  mental  toilers  those  alone 
who  work  hard  and  live  long.  John 
'McDonald,  of  Bethel,  Conn.,  is  98 
years  old  and  a  busy  hatmaker.  An- 
thony Donovan  of  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
many  years  a  blacksmith  before  be- 
coming a  successful  lawyer.  Charles 
H.  Ha  swell  of  New  York,  famous 
engineer,  is  well  and  active  at  95. 
Thomas  A.  Morris  of  Indianapolis  is 
the  active  president  of  the  Indian- 
apolis AVater  Company.  Eighty-one 
years  ago  he  was  a  printer,  Avhile 
seventy-one  years  ago  he  graduated 
from  West  Point.  Geoige  E.  Gray, 
another  engineer,  is  interested  in 
numerous  important  projects  with  his 
80th  birthday  long  past.  David  Gr. 
Cushing  of  Cambridgeport,  Vt.,  has 
kept  the  same  store  for  over  sixty- 
six  years.  Moses  C.  George  of  East 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  operated  one  lathe 
for  fifty  years.  L.  G.  Hurlbut  of 
Gardiner,  Me.,  has  worked  more  than 
fifty-five  years  at  the  shoemaker's 
bench.  Henry  A.  Hinckley  of  Bos- 
ton, the  oldest  elockmaker  in  the 
United  States,  was  active  and  well 
at  94.  Amariah  V.  Haynes  of  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  has  worked  at  harness 
making  for  sixty-one  years  Avithout 
an  interruption.    Benjamin  S.  Moore, 


railway  engineer,  recently  celebrated 
his  fifty-third  anniversary  "on  the 
engine."  Jeremiah  C.  Lotz  has 
worked  forty-two  years  in  the  count- 
ing department  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  at  Washington.  J.  J. 
Overton  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has 
lived  in  three  centuries  and  still  car- 
ries on  his  business  of  peanut  and 
candy   vendor. 

P]of.  Manuel  Garcia,  Jenny  Lind's 
teacher,  became  a  centenarian  — a 
busy  centenarian—last  March.  As 
with  the  purely  intellectual  workers 
the  list  might  be  multiplied  manifold. 
George  Ives  of  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  fol- 
lowed a  harrow  in  the  field  the  day 
he  was  100  years  old. 

Women  no  less  than  men  seem  to 
live  longer  because  of  continued, 
strenuous  toil.  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  85  last  February,  has  toiled  in- 
cessantly since  youth,  and  bids  fair 
to  live  a  century.  Mrs.  Adeline;  D.  T. 
Whitney'  last  year  issued  her  twenty- 
seventh  volume,  when  past  80.  Mrs. 
Isabella  Beecher  Plooker,  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  original  Beecher  family, 
is  83,  and  still  anxious  to  "emanci- 
pate women  from  ynjust  laws. ' '  Mrs. 
Frances  Jan©  C.  Van  Alstyne  (Fanny 
Crosby),  whose  gospel  songs  have 
been  sung  and  loved  the  world  over, 
is  85  years  old  and  still  writing.  The 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  of  London 
is  91  and  directress  of  some  twenty 
large  orgianizations  and  societies. 
Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Humphrey  of  War- 
saw, N.Y.,  was  an  active  clubwoman, 
a  good  housekeeper,  and  a  frequent 
winner  in  embroidery  contests  at  95. 

Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Truex  of  Canea- 
dea,  N.Y.,  celebrated  her  ninety-sixth 
birthday  by  completing  a  quilt  con- 
taining 975  pieces.  During  the  pre- 
vious year,  rounding  out  a  life  un- 
ceasingly busy,  she  had  made  six  such 
quilts.  Harriet  E.  Colfax,  a  cousin 
of    Schuyler   Colfax,   for   forty-three 
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years  kept  the  harbor  light  burnirii^ 
at  Michigan  City,  In.  When,  last 
Slimmer,  the  Government  decided  to 
erect  another  and  larger  light  far  out 
in  the  lake  Miss  Colfax  was  loath  to 
give  up  her  beloved  task.  Margaret 
Haughery,  the  patron  saint  of  home- 
less New  England  children,  drove  a 
bread  waggon  and  operated  a  bakery 
for  many  years.  Mrs.  George  Henry 
Gilbert,  who  died  last  December  at 
the  ag^e  of  83,  had  known  few  respites 
from  work. 

Miss  Eliza  Work  of  Henrietta, 
N.Y.,  lived  and  worked  hard  for  105 
years.  Mrs.  Sylvia  L.  Dunham,  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1800,  took 
care  of  a  garden  up  to  last  summer. 
Mrs.  Deborah  Powers  of  Lansing- 
burgh,  N.Y.,  retained  her  position  as 
ruling  head  of  the  firm  of  D.  E. 
Powers  &  Son  and  of  a  bank  until  her 
death  in  May,  1891,  at  the  age  of  101. 
Mrs.  Polly  Mays  died  at  her  Main- 
land   home    on   Dec.    8,  1898,    at  the 


authenticated  age  of  111  years.  She 
had  always  worked  hard  and  climbed 
a  steep  mountain  only  three  months 
prior  to  that  time.  Mrs.  Amelia  Du 
Bois  of  Fayette,  0.,  recently  cele- 
brated her  one  hundredth  birthday. 
Still  an  accomplished  needle-woman, 
she  has  kno\vn  few  idle  days.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hanbury  of  Richmond, 
England,  worked  hard  at  philan- 
thropic endeavors  all  her  life  and 
died  at  the  age  of  108.  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Anne  Never,  another  English 
centenarian— with  an  extra  ten  years 
to  her  credit  — set  out  alone  for  Cra- 
cow, in  Austria-Hungary,  when  90 
years  old. 

Almost  every  one  with  a  generous 
acquaintance  can  recall  other  in- 
stances in  which  hard  work  and 
length  of  days  have  existed  amicably 
together.  There  is  small  doubt  but 
that  to  work  hard  and  cheerfully 
means  to  work  — and  live— long. 


The  Rothschilds  of  France. 

BY  VANCE  THOMPSON,  IN  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Almost  overpowering"  in  its  magnitude  is  the  fortune  of  the  Rothschilds,  and 
its  resistless  growth  can  only  be  compared  to  the  ceaseless  progress  of  the  coral 
reef.  The  share  of  the  French  branch  of  the  family  in  the  Rothschild  fortune  is 
immense,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  it  will  absorb  all  the  finances  of 
France.     The  family  is  well  regarded  by  the  French  people. 


THERE  is  no  stranger  story  in  all 
the    w^orld    than    that    of    the 
Rothschilds.    Few  royal  dynas- 
ties have  had  so  interesting  a  history. 
This  is  a  tale  which  should  be  written 
in  letters  red  and  yellow. 

The  first  glimpse  one  has  of  the 
family  is  in  the  picturesque  and 
swarming  ghetto  of  Frankfort,  where 
old  Anselm  Mayer  dwelt  in  the  house 
with  the  sign  of  a  red  shield.     With 


his  wife,  Guta  Schnapper.  and  his  ten 
children,  he  occupied  the  lower  floor. 
And  this  was  a  shop  where  everything 
was  sold,  where  everything  was 
bought,  where  everything  was  stored 
—old  iron  and  precious  metals,  old 
clothes  and  ancient  pictures.  A  ped- 
ler's  pack  on  his  back,  old  Anselm 
journeyed  througih  Frankfort  and  the 
lands  thereby,  selling  and  buying;  his 
five  sons  as  they  grew  up  took  to  the 
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I'oad.  All  this  was  slow  money-get- 
ting. Anselm  Mayer  was  made  for 
greater  things.  His  opportunity  came 
with  the  firing  of  that  historic  gun  at 
Lexington.  History— even  that  of 
finance— is  a  strange  network  of 
events,  the  one  knit  closely  to  the 
other.  Wilhelm  IX.  put  his  Hessian 
subjects  up  for  sale ;  England  bought 
and  leased  them  to  fight  her  revolted 
colonists  oversea.  Mayer  of  the  Red 
Shield  was  the  active  agent  in  these 
delicate  operations.  He  recruited  the 
soldiers,  provided  their  equipments, 
delivered  them,  cargo  after  cargo,  in 
English  ports.  He  also  received  Eng- 
land's  money  on  behalf  of  the  Land- 
graf  of  Hesse.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning, not  illustrious,  of  the  Fortune. 
Came  then  the  turmoil  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars.  The  funds  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  were  entrusted  to  Anselm  to 
use  as  his  own.  The  money  fructified. 
Old  Mayer  became  the  banker  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  war  funds  for 
battling  Europe  flowed  through  the 
dingy  house  in  the  ghetto  of  Frank- 
fort, leaving  a  deposit  of  golden  sand. 
The  old  clothes  swung  no  more  for 
sale  in  the  cobwebby  windows.  The 
house  of  the  Red  Shield  had  become 
a  world's  money-mart,  and  the  old 
man  at  whom  the  dogs  had  barked  as 
he  hobbled  through  the  town  with  his 
pedler's  pack  knew  the  pride  of  lend- 
ing to  kings  and  states.  Of  wealth 
and  power  he  gave  no  sign— going 
humbly  about  the  streets  of  Frank- 
fort in  rusty  gabardine  and  old 
gaiters,  a  blue  kerchief  round  his 
neck,  an  old  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

This  was  the  Ancestor. 

Before  he  died  he  was  able  to  give 
to  each  of  his  five  sons  one  of  the 
great  states  of  Europe,  as  a  financial 
kingdom.  There  is  something  epic, 
tremendous,  about  this  partition  of 
the  world  by  the  old  pedler  of  the 


Judengasse.  So  Charlemagne  distri- 
buted to  his  sons  the  vast  states  he 
had  conquered;  so  Napoleon  gave 
kingdoms  to  his  negligible  brothers. 
And  indeed  old  Mayer  had  founded 
an  empire  more  durable  than  those  of 
conquest— the  empire  of  gold,  the  em- 
pire of  money  that  lies  in  the  dark 
and  breeds,  ceaselessly.  The  eldest 
son  chose  Germany;  Solomon  selected 
Austria;  Nathan,  England;  Charles 
went  to  Italy;  and  Jacob,  as  his 
share,  had  the  troubled  land  of 
France.  Less  than  ninety  years  ago 
Jacob  came  up  to  Paris;  he  had 
$200,000.  His  beginnings  were  difiB- 
cult.  He  was  so  well  known  as  an 
agent  of  the  German  and  English 
allies  that  Napoleon  had  him  watched 
by  the  police.  In  the  secret  archives 
are  many  curious  police  reports,  for 
thei  gi^eat  emperor  at  the  height  of  his 
power  had  already  recognized  in  the 
silent  little  man  from  Frankfort  one 
of  those  grim  forces  that  were  driving 
him  to  Waterloo.  The  final  defeat  of 
Napoleon  brought  fortune  to  all  the 
sons  of  Anselm  Mayer.  Metternich 
made  them  all  barons  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  Jacob  became  the  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild.  He  died  in 
1868.  His  second  son,  Mayer  Al- 
phonse  James  de  Rothschild,  got  him- 
self naturalized  as  a  French  citizen 
and  reigned  in  his  stead.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  he  died— this  first  French 
Rothschild;  they  are  a  long-lived 
race. 

You  might  have  seen  him  when  you 
would;  for  he  went  about  the  streets 
on  foot— along  the  Boulevard  Hauss- 
mann  or  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines 
toward  his  bank  in  the  rue  Lafitte; 
he  was  a  little  old  man  in  shapeless 
black  clothes  and  an  old  hat;  his  face 
was  dark  and  wrinkled,  with  long 
whiskers  under  the  ears  and  a  white 
mustache ;   a  frail  and  dingy  old  man, 
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he  linked  our  generation  with  that  of 
Waterloo. 

And  the  $200,000  his  father  brought 
into  France?  Into  what  fabulous 
fortune  has  it  been  blown  up?  To 
what  height  has  it  grown? 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Rothschild  fortune 
i.-i  not  industrial.  It  has  absorbed 
many  industries  and  many  railways— 
like  the  ligne  du  Nord— but  always 
by  political  and  financial  coups.  And 
it  is  the  least  frenzied  of  finance.  By 
reason  of  its  slow,  cold,  patient  ac- 
cumulation one  might  call  it  (since 
phrases  are  the  mode)  coral-reef 
finance,  so  solidly  has  it  been  built 
uj)  in  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the 
underworld  of  polities.  And  the  for- 
tune of  the  French  house  to-day  ex- 
ceeds ten  milliards.  That  means  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Imagi- 
nation boggles  at  so  enormous  a  sum 
—  it  seems  merely  an  endless  caravan 
of  ciphers,  this  10,000,000,000  of 
francs.  There  is  another  way  of  get- 
ting at  it.  The  public  fortune  of 
France  is  approximately  forty  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Now  the 
Rothschilds  possess  one-twentieth 
part  of  it.  Yearly  the,y'  garner  one- 
twentieth  of  the  production ;  for  them 
one-twentieth  of  the  population  labors 
without  pay  and  without  reward.  An 
empire  worth  winning!  They  own  or 
control  all  the  precious  metals,  the 
prime  materials,  mines,  credit,  the 
Bank  of  France,  all  the  means  of 
transport,  both  railways  and  water- 
ways—so far  as  the  canal  system 
goes;  next  to  the  city,  which  owns 
all  public  buildings,  they  are  the 
greatest  owners  of  lands  and  houses 
in  Paris— round  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
the  Champs-Elysees,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  the  Pare  Moneeau,  and, 
notably,  the  Gare  du  Nord,  entire 
streets  belong  to  the  Rothschilds; 
their  chateaux  dot  the  provinces;    in 


land  alone  they  possess  four  hundred 
thousand  acres. 

Into  this  enormous  stable  fortune 
Jacob's  $200,000  has  grown  in  less 
than  ninety  years. 

Coral-reef  finance. 

It  grew  in  the  dark  and  silence; 
what  material  went  to  the  building  of 
it  one  may  onljv'  guess— and  what 
anonymous  hands;  now  it  bulks  big 
and  indestructible,  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  fortune  of  a  nation.  Before  a 
ersult  so  magnificent  the  American 
millionaires  may  dip  their  red  flags 
of  predatory  finance.  And  when  one 
remembers  that  there  are  five  such 
Rothschild  fortunes— like  the  fingers 
of  a  hand  — our  native  accumulations 
of  wealth  dwindle  to  ant  heaps.  An 
indestructible  fortune— for  not  even 
the  destruction  of  France  can  destroy 
it;  it  would  grow  only  the  faster 
among  the  ruins.  Idle  or  visionary 
sons  cannot  waste  it.  While  he  lives 
each  Rothschild  may  spend  of  it— but 
what  can  they  spend?— in  the  end, 
however,  all  goes  back  into  the  For- 
tune. Always  the  Fortune  remains. 
Barons  come  and  barons  go.  Ushered 
out  of  life  by  scientists  and  doctors 
of  the  academy,  the  old  Baron  Al- 
phonse  died;  nothing  was  changed; 
another  baron  ruled  in  the  rue  Lafitte 
and  reigned  in  the  palace  of  the  rue 
Saint-Florentin  (where  once  Talley- 
rand housed  his  magnificence),  and 
France  knelt  to  him— respectful, 
timid,  amazed— as  it  had  knelt  to  his 
predecessor.  The  Rothschild  of  the 
hour  is  merey  the  symbol  of  the  For- 
tune; and  the  Fortune  is  master  of 
France.  Yet,  securer  than  any  king 
in  his  hereditary  power,  the  Roths- 
cliild  baron  has  not  to  intrigue  or 
domineer;  he  has  only  to  live  out  that 
extremely  comfortable  destiny  ap- 
pointed for  the  sons  of  the  Red 
Shield. 

He  who  has  just  come  to  the  head- 
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ship  of  the  house  is  the  Baron  Edoii- 
ard— the  first  of  the  ruling  Roths- 
childs born  to  French  citizenship. 
Physically,  he  is  weak,  and  small  and 
bent,  like  some  little  grandee  of 
Spain ;  he  walks  with  a  cane.  He  has 
reddish  hair  like  all  the  Rothschilds. 
He  goes  rarely  abroad  fromi  his  house. 
Only  the  Fortune  interests  him.  He 
has  been  bred  to  guard  it.  His  finan- 
cial tenacity  is  hereditary,  and  close 
to  him  always  is  the  wisest  of  his 
house— the  Baron  Leon  Lambert  de 
Rothschild  who  reigns  in  Brussels.  A 
strange,  sombre,  little,  bearded  man  is 
this— seeing  him  in  huntsman's  pink, 
perched  on  the  back  of  an  Irish  thor- 
oughbred, the  unknowing  might  be 
tempted  to  smile;  but  money  is  never 
ridiculous;  and  the  Baron  Lambert 
is  vice-roi  of  the  billions. 

What  has  the  future  in  store  for  the 
dynasty  of  the  Red  Shield? 

Unquestionably  the  Fortune  will  in- 
crease. 

*'My  father  left  me  one  milliard," 
said  the  old  Baron  Alphonse,  a  few 
days  before  he  died,  '^and  I  leave  to 
my  son  ten  milliards," 

That  was  the  growth  of  the  Fortune 
in  a  little  over  thirty-six  years.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  it  will 
go  on  grov.ing  at  the  same  rate  to 
foresee  the  time  when  it  will  absorb 
the  public  fortune  of  France.  And 
this  is  the  question  at  which  the 
economists  look  askance.  The  new 
generation  does  not  hoard  money; 
but  it  can  spend  a  mere  fragment  of 
the  Rothschildian  revenue.  Of  its 
own  accord  the  Fortune  grows  now; 
the  little,  fortunes  accrue  to  it  as  the 
steel  chips  go  to  the  magnet.  The 
Rothschild  foresight  has  not  neglected 
the  political  and  economic  changes 
that  maj'  take  place  in  France.  It  is 
jl  noteworthy  that  the  extreme  revolu- 
tionary newspapers,  the  socialistic 
journals  especially,  are  owned  or  sup- 


ported by  the  Rothschilds  and  their 
financial  associates.  International 
finance  has  made  friends  with  inter- 
national revolution.  Better  than  any 
other  money-mighty  family  the  Roths- 
childs have  known  how  to  conciliate 
the  proletariat;  and  this  is  a  fact  of 
immense  political  significance.  The 
old  baron  died  May  26th;  the  next 
day  all  Paris  talked  of  the  Roths- 
childs; and  the  men  in  the  blouses, 
without  exception,  said:  ''They  are 
too  rich— yes;  but  then  they  are 
friends  of  the  people." 

The  Rothschild  charities,  wisely 
o]-ganized,  have  impressed  the  prole- 
tariat. There  has  been  no  indiscrimi- 
nate giving.  The  Rothschild  Hospi- 
tal is  a  self-supporting  institution. 
Each  year  the  Family  gives  $20,000 
to  the  poor  of  the  various  wards  of 
Paris.  But  the  Rothschilds  have  al- 
ways held— with  Herbert  Spencer— 
that  fostering  the  good-for-nothing  at 
the  expense  of  the  good-f  or-something 
is  a  social  crime.  Their  chosen  form 
of  charity  is  helping  men  on  in  the 
world.  By  their  financial  aid  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  poor  Jewish 
refugees  from  Russia  and  Poland 
have  been  established  in  profitable 
business  in  France;  the  number  of 
these  Rothschild  wards  is  put  at  ten 
thousand  in  Paris  alone.  It  is  worth(j' 
of  remark  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  loans  have  been  repaid. 
Just  before  he  died  the  old  baron 
arranged  for  the  erection  of  model 
tenements,  much  like  the  Shaftesbury 
Buildings  in  London.  The  new  Roths- 
child is  carrying  out  the  original 
plans.  The  city  provides  the  ground. 
The  Rothschilds  are  erecting  the 
buildings— honeycombs  of  comfort- 
able dwellings  — at  a  cost  of  $2,000,- 
000.  The  rentals  have  been  set  at  a 
figure  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  in- 
terest on  the  money. 

Indeed,    all    the    Rothschilds    give 
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away  money.  In  all  public  subscrip- 
tions their  names  appear.  That  one 
whose  generosity  has  g-ained  the  great- 
est popular  repute  is  the  aged  Baron- 
ess Adolphe.  Her  husband  acquired 
a  huge  fortune  as  financial  agent  of 
the  luckless  kingdom  of  Naples.  Of 
all  the  family  she  alone  leads  a  modest 
and  frugal  life.  Her  home  in  the  rue 
de  Monceau  is  burgessly  plain.  She 
lives  with  no  more  outlay  or  display 
than  the  wife  of  a  retired  tradesman. 
Perhaps  the  only'  friend  she  has  is  the 
widow— old  like  herself— of  Francis 
II.,  once  king  of  Naples.  Simple  old 
women  in  widows'  weeds,  they  spend 
their  quiet  days  together.  And  the 
charity  of  the  old  Baroness  Adolphe 
—helpful,  abundant,  quiet  as  a  sum- 
mer rain— is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  Paris.  But  she  belongs  to 
the  past :   not  the  future. 

One  nig-ht  at  the  Opera  House  in 
Paris  a  Baron  Hirsch  and  a  Baron 
Rothschild  stood  looking  down  the 
mob  of  little  gentlemen,  useless  and 
fluttering  sons  of  the  Crusaders,  that 
thronged  the  foyer;  and  said  one 
baron  to  the  other  baron: 

''In  a  few  years  they  will  all  be 
our  sons-in-law  or  our  doorkeepers." 

It  was  a  prophecy  like  any  other. 


It  holds  perhaps  a  large  measure  of 
the  future.  The  Fortune  controls  the 
destinies  of  France;  and  the  Family 
has  craned  itself  into  unquestioned 
social  predominance. 

The  other  day  the  Grand  Rabbi  of 
France  consecrated  a  new  Rothsehild- 
ian  yacht.  As  I  write  there  echoes 
still  in  memory  the  phrase  wherewith 
he  closed  his  discourse;  something 
like  this: 

''It  is  the  moment  for  recalling"  the 
memory  of  the  founder  of  this  house, 
the  blessed  Anselm  Mayer  of  Frank- 
fort; he  has  been  the  sun  of  this 
family  and  his  memory-  will  live  for- 
ever by  his  benefactions  and  those  of 
his  children  and  of  his  posterity;  so 
long  as  the  moon  shall  be  lit  by  the 
fires  of  the.  sun  shall  shine  and  endure 
the  noble  family  of  Rothschild." 

A  fanciful  prophecy,  you  say?  I 
do  not  know.  The  old  dynasties  have 
had  their  day;  the  timber  of  thrones 
is  rotten ;  the  aristocracies  of  birth 
are  slipping  down  into  pauperdom 
and  ridicule ;  in  the  Old  World  as  in 
the  New,  the  real  king's  are  those  who 
hold  the  purse— the  new  lords  are 
money-lords;  and  so  the  rabbi's  pre- 
diction may  well  be  verified;  but  I 
do  not  know. 


Unconvincing  Philosophy 

The  professors  keep  explaining  that  the  richest  men  are  those 
Who  possess  the  deepest  knowledge  and  are  free  from  petty  woes; 
Much  we  hear  of  tainted  money  and  the  heartaches  that  it  brings 
To  its  pitiful  possessors,  the  perturbed  financial  kings. 
Oh,  such  logic  is  delightful  and  such  reasoning  profound. 
But  cash  is  still  a  rather  handy  thing  to  have  around. 

—Grand  Magazine. 


A  Night  in  a  Marconi  Station. 

BY  LARRY  GROSSMAN,  IN  PEARSON'S  MAGAZINE. 

Weird  in  the  extreme  is  the  scene  within  the  walls  of  the  long-distance  wireless 
telegraph  station  on  Cape  Cod,  as  the  modern  magician  plies  his  art  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  vast  power  of  the  electric  fluid,  so  skilfully  harnessed,  terrifies  and 
bewilders  the  spectator,  while  the  inarvels  of  the  work  accomplished  hold  one 
spellbound, 


ANIGHT  in  the  Marconi  long-dis- 
tance wireless  telegraph  station 
at  South  Wellfleet  on  Cape  Cod 
is  a  night  spent  in  a  realm  of  won- 
ders. It  is  a  night  of  mysterious 
sights  and  sounds  emanating  from 
things  that  are  little  known,  from 
things  that  are  in  advance  of  the  agie. 

Even  the  men  who  are  employed 
there,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  and 
transmit  these  wonderful,  winged  air 
messages  over  vast  stretches  of  gray 
sea  have  never  become  accustomed  to 
the  wonder,  to  the  mystery  of  it  all, 
and  the  impression  one  gets  of  them 
at  their  work  is  that  of  a  band  of  men 
duly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  close  touch  with  perhaps  the 
greatest  discoveiy  of  all  time. 

Accordingly  they  feel  things,  these 
men,  and  are  moved  in  ways  different 
from  the  ordinaiy  run  of  mankind. 
When  twilight  comes,  and  the  dunes 
and  sea  grow  dim  and  fade  away,  the 
workers  at  this  lonely  station  on  the 
sand-dunes  wonderingly  unharness 
the  Power.  With  a  great  hum,  like 
a  giant  released  from  fetters,  it  leaps 
high  in  the  air,  striking  the  harp- 
like wires  stretched  between  the  four 
great  skeleton  towers  which  pierce 
the  darkness  to  the  height  of  210  feet, 
where,  in  turn,  another  power  is  un- 
harnessed—a force  of  which  the 
world  knows  practically  nothing. 
They  call  this  power,  this  force,  ether. 

In  vibrant  waves  which  travel 
faster  than  the  lightning  flash,  this 
ether  hurtles  out  through  the  dark- 
ness  utnil    at  last    it  is    caught   and 


again  harnessed  in  the  thread-like 
wires  swaying  high  on  the  masthead 
of  some  vessel  ploughing  her  way 
through  the  lonely  seas,  perhaps 
seventeen  hundred  miles  away. 

The  band  of  wonder-workers  at 
South  Wellfleet  numbers  eight  men. 
There  are  the  manager,  Mr.  Paget; 
an  assistant  manager;  Mr.  Bangay, 
chief  electrician,  a  very  able  man,  by 
the  M^ay;  an  assistant  electrician; 
two  operators  from  the  wireless  tele- 
graph school  at  Babylon,  Long  Is- 
land; an  engineer,  and  old  *^Cap'n 
Bill,"  late  of  the  salt  seas,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the  enclosure  and 
to  see  that  strangers  not  properly 
accredited  do  not  enter  the  Marconi 
p^eser^•es.  For  there  are  rival  wire- 
less telegraph  companies,  and  Mar- 
coni has  secrets  that  some  of  them 
would  like  to  learn. 

And  so  here  in  this  little  one-story 
structure  near  the  power  and  oper- 
ating houses  live  the  wonder-workers, 
winter  and  summer,  spring  and  fall. 
Here  they  live  and  work  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert  of  dunes,  with  no  sounds 
save  the  monotonous  moan  of  the 
gray  sea  below  and  the  whine  of  the 
wind  among  the  wires  overhead.  And 
somehow  it  strikes  one  as  fitting  that 
the  setting  for  the  work  in  which 
these  men  are  engaged  should  be  as 
lonely,  as  grand,  as  mysterious,  as 
utterly  eerie  as  it  is. 

Even  in  the  day-time,  this  mys- 
terious, shiverj^  impression  of  en- 
vironment is  most  palpable;  night 
emphasizes     it      tenfold.        Happily, 
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though,  the  Marconi  men  have  no 
time  for  the  drear  imaginings  of  the 
darkness.  They  are  too  busy. 
Whether  or  not  ships  that  fare  on 
the  deep  are  inclined  naturally  to  be 
more  loquacious  at  night  than  at 
other  times,  the  fact  remains  that 
after  the  sun  has  set  the  workers 
spring  from  their  comparative  leth- 
argy during  the  brighter  hours,  and 
^'get  down  to  business." 

There  is  work  for  all,  and  plenty 
of  it;  but  the  duties  of  the  operator 
are  especially  arduous  and  unceasing 
between  darkness  and  dawn.  The 
mechanism  must  be  constantly 
Avatched  and  tested,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  sending  or  receiving  mes- 
sages, he  spends  his  time  adjusting 
delicate  instruments  of  which  the 
world  knows  nothing,  attending  to 
the  batteries,  and  in  general  seeing 
to  it  that  nothing  shall  occur  to  inter- 
rupt the  smooth  and  expeditious 
working  of  the  plant. 

On  a  table  with  an  incandescent 
light  burning  above,  is  a  batch  of 
papers  and  orders  left  by  the  man- 
ager and  by  the  electricians.  The 
manager  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon  has  pored  over  sailing- 
lists  of  vessels,  from  Boston,  New 
York  and  foreign  ports,  and  he  has 
also  done  considerable  figuring  with 
liis  speed  charts  as  a  basis.  Out  of 
all  this  has  resulted  a  list  of  vessels 
from  which  the  operator  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  hear  before  dawn,  and 
a  list,  also,  of  vessels  for  which  the 
operator  must  send  out  repeated 
calls. 

In  addition  to  these  memoranda  a 
considerable  number  of  messages  are 
received  from  New  York  which  are 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  captains  or 
passengers  of  various  vessels  as  they 
come  in  touch  with  the  station.  The 
bulk  of  this  mtitter  consists  of  news 
messages,    the     news    of     the    day- 


foreign  and  domestic— which  are  de- 
signed for  the  daily  newspapers  con- 
ducted aboard  the  vessels  of  the 
Cunard  Line. 

There  is  an  office  in  New  York 
where  messages  may  be  sent  to 
friends  and  relatives  aboard  steam- 
ships equipped  with  the  wireless  ser- 
vice, and  the  night  operator  also  has 
a  few  of  these  to  send.  Filed  at  New 
York,  these  messages  have  been  tele- 
graphed by  wire  to  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  and  thus  relayed  through  the 
short-distance  stations,  Sagonopaek, 
Siasconset,  to  South  Wellfleet.  From 
the  manager's  list  the  operator  is  ad- 
vised that  the  Lucania,  which  left 
New  York  a  day  or  so  before  ougiit 
to  be  somewhere  off  the  station— six- 
teen hundred  miles  out  at  sea — at 
midnight.  The  Umbria,  bound  for 
New  York,  he  is  also  advised,  ought 
to  be  seventeen  hundred  miles  off  the 
station  at  ten  o'clock.  He  has  mar.y 
messages  for  both  vessels;  no  doubt 
they  have  many  messages  for  him. 

It  is  not  a  large  place,  this  mys- 
terious operating  room  where  the 
operator  now  begins  his  Avork  of 
talking  to  vessels  far  out  at  sea,  and 
every  inch  of  space  is  utilized.  There 
are  mysterious  tanks  of  oil,  and 
sheets  of  zinc,  and  strange  appliances, 
and  telegraph  keys  and  sounders  and 
the  like,  and  the  concrete  floor  is 
covered  with  rubber  mats  which  wind 
in  and  out  among  the  apparatus  in 
ways  as  devious  as  those  of  a  laby- 
rinth. 

Suddenly  a  little  brazen  bell  clan  rs 
out  a  warning  that  some  vessel  wishes 
to  talk.  Far  out  at  sea  in  the  daik- 
ness,  a  thousand  or  more  miles  away, 
some  man  has  pressed  a  key,  a  spark 
has  shot  to  the  masthead  wires,  arid 
then  another,  and  another— each 
spark  starting  in  shoreward  flight, 
dots  and  dashes  which,  being  cauglit 
on    the    overhead    wires,    have    been 
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sucked  down  into  the  operating  room 
of  the  station,  clanging-  the  brazen 
bell  in  their  course  and  then  flashing 
thi-ough  various  appliances  designed 
to  record  them,  in  the  shape  of  sound, 
on  the  telegraph  instrument. 

The  message  is  from  the  captain  of 
the  Umbria,  and  strange  it  seems  to 
heiir,  as  it  were,  a  voice  from  the 
deep.  Even  the  operator  has  never 
got  over  the  novelty  of  this.  Here 
is  the  message: 

Report  all  well.  High  head-seas. 
Nasty  to-night.  Sighted  a  derelict  in 
mid-ocean.  Spoke  the  Deutschland. 
Then  come  messages  from  the  pas- 
sengers to  friends  and  relatives 
ashore,  and  the  mental  impressions 
all  this  arouses  among  the  attaches 
of  the  station  are  ever  the  same, 
night  after  night;  their  minds  are 
carried  far  out  over  the  dark  ocean, 
out  into  the  invisible  beyond,  and 
they  picture  the  great  liner  rolling 
her  lonely  w^ay  among  the  gray- 
backed  combers,  the  cabin  lights 
flickering  fitfully  over  the  waters,  the 
officers  on  the  bridge  in  their  oilskins, 
with  eyes  straining  for  unseen  dan- 
gers ahead. 

Thus  the  Umbria  has  her  say  and 
tlie  time  comes  for  South  Wellfleet 
to  talk.  With  a  '^iiood-night"  rattle 
of  aerial  signals  the  vessel  asks  for 
news  for  her  daily  paper— news  of 
events  in  the  United  States— and 
messages  for  the  passengers.  Very 
calmJy  the  operator  stands  in  front 
of  his  sending  apparatus  and  presses 
a  button  Mdiicli  lings  a  bell  in  the 
power  house. 

The  spectaculai-  part  of  the  Mar- 
cojii  system  is  now  to  be  exploited  in 
all  its  glory.  The  atmosphere  is 
tense,  the  silence  heavy.  The  assist- 
ants run  to  the  rubber  mats  or  huddle 
close  to  the  operator;  for  that  signal 
to  the  power  house  was  a  hurry  call 
for   fifty  thousand    volts  — enough    to 


kill  fifty  men  at  one  flash.  It  takes 
that  amount  of  voltage  to  carry  the 
ether  waves  over  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles  intervening  between  the 
Umbria  and  the  station.  Twelve 
hundred  volts  wall  kill  a  man;  they 
use  even  less  than  that  at  the  execu- 
tions at  Sing  Sing  prison.  But  fifty 
thousand  volts  I  The  veiy  fact  of 
standing  in  a  room  that  holds  such 
an  amount  of  deadly  fluid  tries  the 
nerves  of  the  bravest  man.  For  even 
the  most  expert  electricians  are  not 
always  able  to  tell  just  what  this 
great  elemental  power  which  they  are 
harnessing  and  taming  may  do. 
Fifty-thousand  volts!  Suppose  they 
should  leap  from  the  tracks  designed 
for  them  and  fly  about  the  room? 
Tlien  what? 

'^Oh,  you  would  not  be  scared,  not 
one  bit,"  says  an  assistant.  ^' There 
would  be  no  time  for  that." 

Scant  encouragement  truly!  Yet 
it  is  the  best  these  Marconi  fellows 
can  think  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  certain  parts  of  this  room  the 
immense  voltage  has  jumped  the 
track,  so  to  speak,  but  luckily  the 
precautions  observed  by  the  workers 
have  served  to  put  them  in  places  of 
safety. 

The  great  power  comes  into  the 
room  with  a  moan  like  that  of  a 
heavy  wind  through  girdled  pine 
trees,  and  the  indicator  of  the  volt- 
meter on  the  wall  races  past  all  sorts 
of  high  figures.  The  operator  and 
his  assistants  view  the  swift  jerky 
movements  of  the  pointer  with 
strange,  quiet  fascination,  it  repre- 
sents to  them  the  palpable  element 
of  the  force  which  is  humming  un- 
seen all  about  them. 

At  last  the  hand  stops— the  50,000 
mark  has  been  reached.  The  room 
seems  to  quiver  with  pent-up  electri- 
cal energy,  like  a  steam  boiler  at  full 
pressure.    It  is  something  of  a  relief, 
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when  with  his  long  sensitive  lingers 
the  operator  suddenly  pushes  open 
the  key. 

The  natural  expectation,  when  he 
presses  it,  is  a  sound  indicative  of 
the  escape  from  its  bonds  of  a  por- 
tion of  this  tremendous  voltage. 
Natural  expectation,  however,  falls 
short  of  what  really  happens. 

There  is  sort  of  a  rasping  screech, 
and  then  a  blinding  flare  of  light,  a 
blue  light— the  queerest,  the  most 
ghostly  blue,  the  most  frightful  blue 
ever  seen,  and  following  it  a  metallic, 
deafening  brrrang— brrrang— rrang, 
as  of  a  platoon  of  soldiers  firing  their 
Krags  in  a  vault.  It  is  a  stunning 
impression,  and  as  the  operator  goes 
calmly  on,  ticking  out  his  thrilling 
dots  and  dashes  and  spaces  as  he 
would  tick  them  out  on  an  ordinary 
instrument,  he  creates  nothing  less 
than  an  inferno  of  terror.  It  is 
Faust.  Imagine  yourself  among  the 
clouds  in  the  very  midst  of  the  source 
of  a  thunder-storm,  and  you  will  have 
some  conception  of  what  it  means  to 
stand  in  this  operating  room  when  a 
message  is  being  sent. 

And  every  flash  of  that  penetrating 
blue  light  which  flares  the  country 
for  miles  around,  and  every  deafen- 
ing report,  means  that  a  dot  or  dash 
of  electricity,  measuring  fifty  thou- 
sand volts  has  been  shot  out  of  the 
room  to  the  wires  on  the  towers 
above,  which  wires,  quivering  under 
the  shock,  set  in  motion  the  ether 
waves.  These  waves  travel,  as  has 
been  suggested,  at  a  gait  that  renders 
the  lightning  flash  deliberate  in  com- 
parison, and  no  object  can  check  or 
divert  their  course.  It  matters  not 
the  weather  conditions,  rain,  or  snow, 
or  hail ;  darkness,  or  light ;  the  might 
of  a  hurricane  or  walls  of  brick,  iron 
or  wood  — the  ether:  waves  fly  on. 

Thus  the  night  goes.  A  Boston 
boat  equipped  with  the  wireless  ser- 


vice, and  which  has  been  delayed  by 
a  heavy  storm,  asks  to  be  reported 
as  safe  and  sound,  and  later  the 
Lucania  comes  along  and  rings  th(^ 
brazen  bell.  The  operator  has  some 
important  Washington  news,  per- 
chance, which  he  sends  to  the  Lu- 
cania with  the  request  that  it  be  re- 
layed the  rest  of  the  way  over  th6 
ocean  to  Poldhu,  whence  it  will  go 
to  Downing  Street,  or,  say  to  the 
London  Times.  Perhaps,  in  turn,  the 
Lucania  will  send  some  news  to  Well- 
fleet  which  Poldhu  has  requested  it 
to  relay,  and  then  the  operators  give 
each  other  '^good-night,"  and  close 
their  instruments. 

And  if  under  normal  conditions  the 
work  at  the  Marconi  station  is  trying 
and  excitingi,  what  is  it  under  condi- 
tions that  are  not  normal?  In  truth 
a  storm,  a  good  big  storm  in  this  sta- 
tion, is  suflicient  to  make  some  of  the 
men  talk  of  resigning.  On  this  ex- 
posed sand-dune  where  the  station  is 
located,  the  wind  has  a  good  slant, 
and  when  a  gale  is  at  its  height  the 
buildings  rock  as  though  in.  imminent 
peril  of  being  blown  into  the  sea. 
Strange  hissings  and  sounds  are  heard 
inside  the  operating  room,  and  the 
wires  shriek  and  sing  wild  songs, 
until  the  workers  Avonder  fearfully 
whether  Marconi  in  giving  voice  to 
the  air  has  not  also  given  a  voice  to 
the  elements,  through  which  they 
may  cry  out  their  defiance  to  man- 
kind. 

Yet  through  all  there  are  vessels  to 
hear  from  and  to  talk  to,  and  the 
combination  of  the  roar  and  lights  of 
the  elements  with  the  brrrang— 
brrang,  and  vivid  flashes  emanating 
from  man's  handiwork  make  night 
hideous  beyond  conception.  However, 
these  men  find  it  fascinating  up  here 
on  the  sand-dunes,  and  no  doubt  they 
would  be  discontented  with  a  calling- 
less  strenuous  and  wonderful. 
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The  problem  of  sending  out  more 
power  over  the  wires  is  what  Marconi 
is  studying  now,  in  accordance  with 
his  belief  that  a  gTcater  voltage  will 
project  the  ether  waves  across  the 
ocean.      But    when    he    obtains    that 


power,  how  about  the  operating- 
room?  Is  there  any  certainty  that 
the  increased  voltage  can  be  held  in 
check  by  the  appliances  therein?  If 
not,  what  about  the  night  workers  at 
South  Wellfleet? 


The  Richest  Woman  in  America. 

(NEW  YORK  TIMES.) 

The  public  is  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Hett}'  Green,  who  may  appro- 
priately be  called  the  Rockefeller  of  her  sex.  She  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
has  during  her  life  amassed  a  mighty  fortune,  which  is  invested  in  all  sorts  of 
industries,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  article  throws  some  inter- 
esting light  on  this  remarkable  woman. 


HETTY  ROWLAND  ROBINSON 
GREEN,  without  question  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the 
United  States,  of  whom  more  has 
been  written  and  less  is  known  than 
probably  of  any  living  woman  of 
equal  prominence,  whose  income  is 
roundly  measured  at  several  dollars 
a  minute,  who  eschews  publicity,  des- 
pises a  failure,  and  loathes  a  lawj-er, 
will  celebrate  her  seventieth  anniver- 
sary on  Nov.  21.  As  it  will  fall  on  a 
Tuesday,  she  will  pass  the  day,  just 
as  she  does  every  week  day  when  in 
New  York,  at  the  Chemical  National 
Bank. 

Besides  rounding  out  her  three 
score  and  ten  years  of  life,  it  will 
also  mark  her  fortieth  year  as  a  busi- 
ness woman,  during  which  period  she 
is  reported  to  have  added  fully  $50,- 
000,000  to  the  nine-million-dollar  nest 
Qgg  left  behind  by  her  father  in  1865. 

During  several  conversations  the 
writer  has  had  with  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  she  has  never  borne  any 
likeness  to  the  verbal  and  pencil  cari- 
catures that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  public  prints.  Nor  was 
she  other  than  a  vivid,  virile  person- 


ality, with  friendly  blue  eyes  and 
plenty  of  sympathy  with  humanity, 
as  she  sat  at  her  desk  the  other  day  in 
the  rear  of  the  bank. 

^'I  really  have  nothing  to  say- 
nothing  of  any  particular  interest," 
remarked  Mrs.  Green,  *' further  than 
to  be  thankful  for  my  continued 
health  and  interest  in  general  affairs. 
I  know  of  but  very  few  people  who 
are  busier  than  myself  or  who  are 
better  trained  to  combine  business 
with  pleasure.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
secret  of  my— my  fountain  of 
youth,''  she  smiled.  ''But,  you  see, 
one  of  the  rules  of  my  life  is  never 
to  worry  uselessly  about  things.  I 
am  just  as  ready  as  ever  to  stand  up 
for  my  rights,  and  I  do  the  best  I  can 
every  day  as  I  go  along.  But  after 
having,  done  a  thing,  my  policy  is  to 
let  it  drop  and  take  up  something  else. 
The  result  is  that  business  never  dis- 
turbs me  after  business  hours;  never 
makes  me  lose  any  sleep,  in  other 
words." 

Her  bright,  cheery  expression  and 
clear  complexion  were  convincing  cor- 
roboration of  the  words.  A  time- 
worn    walnut    desk,    which    recently 
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accompanied  its  owner  to  her  present 
headquarters,  appears  slightly  out  of 
place  in  the  new  Chemical  banking 
room  at  Warren  and  Broadway,  but 
not  so  the  great  woman  financier. 
Her  mouth,  though  determined,  has 
motherly  lines  about  it,  and  a  strong 
character  shines  forth  from  every 
feature.  She  is  still  fine-looking,  as 
is  proved  by  the  picture  in  the  Pic- 
torial Supplement. 

By  feminine  rule  and  line  Hetty 
Green,  in  her  seventieth  year,  is  tall, 
with  a  strong  frame,  hair  still  plenti- 
ful, but  now  deeply  frosted,  plump 
but  capable  hands,  and  a  manner  em- 
phatic and  forceful  without  being 
obtrusively  so.  She  has  a  soft  voice 
and  a  matronly  figure,  but  when  she 
leans  back  in  her  chair  and  squares 
her  face  in  earnest  conversation  or 
crosses  her  knee  and  points  her  finger 
in  denunciation  at  an  imaginary 
enemy— she  does  all  these  things  just 
as  a  heavy,  muscular  man  would  do 
them. 

Occasionally,  in  her  hurried  earn- 
estness, a  final  ^^g"  is  missing. 
Otherwise  her  vocabularly  is  one  of 
blunt  Anglo-Saxon  directness— simple 
words  generally  of  one  and  two  sylla- 
bles, without  any  furbelows.  Her 
neat  dress  of  plain  black  was  a  re- 
plica of  those  you  will  find  on  benign 
elderly  mothers  in  scores  of  rural 
towns.  The  skirt  was  of  sateen,  and 
upon  her  head  she  wore  a  crepe  veil 
twisted  about  her  hair  in  such  a  way 
as  to  suggest  the  Castilian  mode.  One 
noticeable  characteristic  was  the  en- 
tire absence  of  affectation— no  sug- 
gestion of  trickiness,  hardness,  or  sus- 
picion. Plainly— her  recent  painting 
by  J.  Delany  Rice  being  an  admirable 
likeness— our  wealthiest  woman  has 
been  persistently  caricatured. 

Or  else  Hetty  Green  dresses  better 
and  smiles  kindlier  and  oftener  than 
was  once  her  habit. 


Adding  to  her  prescription  of 
youthfulness,  she  says  that  she  is  a 
Quakeress,  and  that  her  father  early 
implanted  in  her  a  habit  of  self-con- 
trol. He  used  to  tell  her,  she  is  fond 
of  repeating,  that  if  she  would  learn 
how  to  manage  her  brain  she  would 
know  how  to  manage  her  fortune. 
Thus  she  learned  as  a  girl  to  hold 
herself  in  check  when  things  were  not 
going  right;  when,  for  instance,  she 
is  being  cross-questioned  by  the  legal 
fraternity,  against  which  she  has  an 
abiding  grudge. 

Referring  to  one  occasion  when  an 
eminent  lawyer  strove  to  make  Rus- 
sell Sage  appear  ridiculous  on  the 
stand,.  Mrs.  Green  is  fond  of  imagin- 
ing herself  in  the  same  position. 

''Were  any  lawyer  to  catechise  me 
about  my  wearing  apparel  it  would  be 
a  simple  matter  to  offer  to  retire  to 
an  anteroom  and  remove  such  articles 
as  perhaps  his  wife  might  desire," 
she  says.  ''I  would  simply  ask  to 
retain  enough  clothing  to  get  back 
home  without  Anthony  Comstock  or 
the  police  becoming  agitated.  No, 
such  a  question  would  never  be  put 
to  me  twice,"  she  declared. 

''By  the  way,"  continuing,  "why 
must  newspaper  men  persist  in  saying 
ridiculous  things  about  me?  Wby, 
just  the  other  day— and  it  also  hap- 
pened on  a  former  occasion— when  I 
went  up  to  Police  Headquarters,  the 
reporters  decided  that  1  was  after  a 
permit  to  carry  a  weapon.  Absurd! 
Why  should  I  go  armed?  I  simph' 
called  on  Commissioner  McAdoo  to 
recommend  a  watchman  of  my  ac- 
quaintance for  a  place  on  the  police 
force. 

"Why  was  I  interested  in  the 
watchman?  Well,  he  had  been  ex- 
tremely courteous  to  me  on  many 
occasions,  and  I  believed  him  de- 
serving of  a  better  salary;  than  he  was 
earninsr  as  a  bank  watchman.     That 
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was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
case." 

''Have  you  any  idea  of  retiring- 
from  active  business  in  the  near 
future?"  was  asked. 

' '  I  ?  Why  should'  I  give  up  work  ' ' 
she  demanded.  ''I  was  never  more 
capable  of  managing  my  affairs.  Be- 
sides, business  has  become  a  habit 
with  me  after  so  many  years,  so  many 
years,  of  it." 

Asked  on  another  occasion  if  she 
was  not  weary  of  so  much  litigation, 
her  undimmed  fighting  spirit  was  re- 
vealed when  she  answered: 

' '  Yes,  it  is  tiring.  I  have  had  much 
to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  pei*se- 
cution  all  my  life;  so  much  to  con- 
tend with  that  if  any  one  were  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  my  children 
enduring  the  same  ordeal  I  would 
prefer  to  see  them  poor.  There  is 
no  place  — no  country  on  earth- 
where  women  are  so  persecuted  as 
here.  Our  heiresses  have  a  harder 
time  than  even  the  Indian  widows, 
who  can  at  least  burn  themselves  on 
the  funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands. 
If  they  are  rich  they  ought  to  be  eon- 
tented,  for  it  saves  them  plenty  of 
trouble. 

' '  As  for  me,  my  whole  life  has  been 
a  struggle  ag-ainst  heavy  odds.  I  have 
been  more  abused  and  misrepresented 
than  any  woman  alive.  Periodical 
attempts  have  been  made  to  declare 
me  crazy,  and  for  forty  years  I  have 
had  to  fight  every  inch  of  my  way. 

' '  Take  that  story  of  my  black  bag, 
for  example.  Once  it  was  my  con- 
stant companion,  and  a  very  useful 
one,  because  it  was  just  the  sort  of 
thing  to  hold  papers  and  things. 
Well,  what  happened?  It  was  made 
out  that  my  bag  was  nothing  but  a 
purse— that  I  always  carried  bills  of 
large  denomination  in  it.  At  any 
rate,  my  friends  advised  me  to  jult 
carrjdng   it,    as    a   means   of    safety. 


Yes,  it  was  only  common  sense  for 
me  to  heed  their  advice." 

''What  is  your  opinion  of  the  in- 
surance investigations  and  other 
branches  of  so-called  frenzied 
finance?"  was  ventured. 

"Everything  will  adjust  itself," 
she  believed.  "The  financial  and  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  country  is 
perfectly  safe  and  sound.  These  out- 
bursts are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  yes, 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule." 

With  which  she  began  energetic- 
ally putting  on  her  bonnet  prepara- 
tory to  making  her  daily  rounds  of 
the  financial  district.  Before  leaving 
she  gave  her  secretary  careful  in- 
structions about  one  or  two  transac- 
tions and  said  she  was  not  certain 
just  how  soon  she  would  be  back. 
Possibly  she  might  not  return  to  the 
bank  until  the  following  morning. 

For  every  forenoon,  rain  or  shine, 
finds  Mrs.  Green  at  her  desk  in  the 
Chemical  National  counting-  room. 
That  is,  every  forenoon  that  she  is  in 
town.  For  her  vast  business  interests 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  frequently 
demand  her  absence  from  the(  metrop- 
olis. 

Decorating  one  corner  of  the  old- 
fashioned  roll-top  desk,  which  really 
constitutes  her  office,  is  the  portrait 
taken  of  her  forty-four  years  ago. 
On  the  back  of  it  is  written  in  faded 
characters : 

Miss  Hetty  Howland  Robinson. 
Taken  on  the  way  to  a  dinner  at 
Saratoga  Lake,  given  by  ex-President 
Van  Buren  and  his  son,  elohn,  to  Lord 
Althorp,  afterward  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland; Lord  Harvey,  Col.  Scarlett, 
afterward  Lord  Abinger,  and  Capt. 
Tower  of  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
Was  matronized  by  Baroness  Stoee- 
kel.  wife  of  the  Russian  Ambassador. 

The  social  recognition  implied  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  reveals  this 
Avealthiest  American  woman  in  a  new 
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lig.ht,  and  incidentally  suggests  re- 
viewing her  earlier  history.  When 
and  where  and  by  whom  Avas  the  cor- 
nerstone of  her  immense  fortnne  laid? 

To-day  her  property  is  of  many 
sorts  and  her  real  estate  holdings 
fairly  freckle  the  face  of  the  country. 
Octopuslike  her  mortgages  embrace 
some  of  the  safest  and  soundest  pro- 
perties in  a  chain  of  cities  extending- 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and 
the  income  thei-efrom  flows  toward 
her  from  every  National  section  and 
corner  betvveen  Maine  and  Texas. 
Railroads  and  steamboats,  mines  of 
copper  in  Michigan,  of  gold  in  Ne- 
vada, and  of  iron  in  Missouri  and 
Pennsylvania,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone securities,  her  wealth  covers  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  gilt-edg'ed 
dividend-paying  investments. 

Building'  from  a  nine-million-doliar 
base,  she  has,  by  her  own  genius  and 
energy,  reared  a  vast  and  valuable 
fabric,  of  which  every  strand  is 
known  to  her  and  numbered  as  pro- 
verbially as  are  the  hairs  of  the 
human  head.  Yet  she  is  as  diligent 
in  weaving  strand  after  strand,  in 
piling  dollar  upon  dollar,  as  when  she 
began,  on  the  dea^h  of  her  father  in 
1865. 

Contrary  to  prevailing  opinion,  the 
Howland  and  Robinson  families  have 
been  either  wealthy  or  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances  for  at  least 
four  generations.  Had  the  family  a 
coat  of  arms  it  would  probably  bear 
such  luminous  mottoes  as: 

A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned. 

Haste  makes  waste. 

Take  care  of  your  money:  it  will 
instinctively  take  care   of  you. 

A  shrewd  bargain  is  the  oldest  and 
best  testament  of  worth. 

Pay  as  you  go,  and  demand  the 
same  of  others. 

A  fair,  albeit  a  hard,  rule  of  fol- 
lowing!     But    it    was     substantially 


and  legitimately  inherited  from  that 
shrewd  old  New  Bedford  shipowner, 
Edward  M.  Robinson,  who  in  turn 
shared  it  with  another  veteran  whaler 
named,  •  Gideon  Howland,  win  se 
daughter  he  had  wooed  and  won,  to 
the  incidental  improvement  of  his 
own  exchequer. 

When  a  daughter,  christened  Har- 
riet HoAvland,  came  to  the  Robinson 
home  in  New  Bedford  on  Nov.  21, 
1835,  the  patronymic  was  identified 
up  and  down  the  rugged  New  Eng- 
land coast  with  the  largest  whaling 
and  trading  fleet  in  America. 

Of  the  many  yarns  spun  around 
Blackhawk  Robinson,  as  he  was 
known,  one  regarding  his  charactei'- 
istics  has  come  down  in  the  homely 
New  England  })lirase  of  squeezing  a 
dollar  till  the  eagle  screamed. 

Amid  this  atmosphere  of  thrift, 
though  the  family  lived  as  well  as,  if 
not  better  than,  many  of  its  neighbors 
in  New  Bedford  and  also  in  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  where  the  old  Robinson 
homestead  is  still  standing— the  pro- 
perty of  Hetty  Green  to-day— the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared. 

By  the  tim.e  she  put  her  teens  and 
pinafores  behind  her,  prosperity  had 
shone  so  steadily  on  the  family  that 
it  became  advisable  to  look  beyond 
NeM^  England  for  a  field  in  which  to 
sow  the  surplus. 

Chicago  presently  beaconed,  just  as 
it  was  to  beacon  to  his  daughter, 
when  the  great  fire  devastated  the 
Illinois  metropolis  in  1871,  and, 
shrewdly  studying  the  skies,  the 
wealthy  New  Bedford  capitalist,  noAv 
a  graduated  whaler,  began  planting 
his  dollars  along  the  Michigan  lake 
front.  His  acumen  was  soon  re- 
warded when  the  properties  so  pur- 
chased began  doubling  and  then  trip- 
ling in  value  until  an  even  million 
was  harvested  from  that  source  alone. 
To-dav   Mrs.  Green   has  several   for- 
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tunes  scattered  around  Chicago  — 
choice  corner  lots  gradually  enhan- 
cing in  value  as  the  city  matures. 

Of  the  $9,000,000  left  by  Edward 
Eobinson  forty  years  ago,  one-ninth 
went  to  his  daughter  outright,  the 
remainder  in  trust  to  go  to  her  chil- 
dren. Directly  an  aunt,  Sylvia  Ann 
Howland,  died  and  added  some  $4,- 
000,000  to  the  original  inheritance, 
thereby  precipitating  a  lawsuit  which 
marked  the  genesis  of  her  long  and 
almost  unbroken  career  as  a  litigant. 

Perhaps  the  smallest  suit  she  ever 
defended  grew  out  of  a  summons  for 
her  to  appear  in  court  and  show  cause 
why  she  should  not  pay  a  two-dollar 
tax  on  a  favorite  dog.  She  evaded 
service  for  quite  a  time  and  eventu- 
ally a  license  was  taken  out  for  the 
bothersome  pet  in  the  name  of  an 
only  daughter,  Miss  Sylvia  Green,  the 
other  child  being  a  son,  Edward 
Green,  in  Texas. 

Speaking,  on  one  occasion,  of  the 
charge  made  forty  years  ago,  that 
the  Sylvia  Ann  Howland  will  con- 
tained spurious  signatures,  the  rich- 
est Avoman  in  America  seriously  de- 
clared her  innocence  of  the  charge, 
and  added:  '^I  had  the  will  and  the 
other  peojole  had  the  property  all  laid 
out  to  suit  themselves.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do  but  cry 
forgery,  and  they  were  all  against  me. 
As  a  parallel  case,  suppose,  when  you 
went  out  of  the  bank  here,  I  should 
put  this  diamond  sunburst  (could  it 
have  been  rhinestone?)  in  your  coat 
pocket.  Then  when  we  reached  the 
door,  suppose  you  found  yourself 
charged  with  the  theft,  you'd  be  in  a 
pretty  fix— yes?  Of  course,  you  had 
not  thought  of  stealing  the  sunburst, 
any  more  than  I  would  think  of  forg- 
ing a  will,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
.make  charges. 

^'Why  do  you  suppose  my  daughter 
was  named   Svlvia  Ann  Howland  if 


I  had  forged  my  aunt's  name?  She 
would  have  been  a  living  picture  of 
forgery  before  me  all  these  past 
years.     Absurd. ' ' 

Yes.  Hetty  Green  is  a  strong,  force- 
ful woman— a  type  that  probably  no 
other  country  could  have  produced, 
just  as  it  required  an  overripe  civili- 
zation to  produce  an  Ibsen.  The 
American  spirit  of  independence  is 
incarnate  in  her— keen,  self-reliant, 
capable. 

It  is  significant  that  she  has  no 
pronounced  views  about  equal  suff- 
rage, although,  as  a  simple  matter  of 
justice,  she  believes  women  should  be 
enfranchised.  She  has  met  and 
mastered  the  best  champions  that 
man  had  to  pit  against  her,  and  she 
has  done  it  single-handed. 

Yet,  to  recapitulate,  with  all  her 
extraordinaiy  business  ability  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  she  re- 
mains a  kindly  disposed  woman— a 
woman  of  the  world— the  busy  mart 
—but  none  the  less  a  woman  of  heart, 
chary  as  she  is  of  wearing  it  on  her 
sleeve. 

She  has  original  views  about  a 
number  of  thin£:s- -about  her  own  for- 
tune, for  example,:  **I  regard  my 
property  largely  as  u  trust.  It  is  not 
mine  absoluteh'.  l\take  care  of  it 
on  much  the  same  principle  as  you 
would  foster  a  valuable  animal  left 
in  your  charge.  Of  course  my  atti-- 
tude  in  the  premises  was  inherited. 
My  father  believed  that  the  money 
left  to  one  should  be  given  over  un- 
diminished to  the  next  generation. 
That  also  is  my  idea. 

''He  believed  that  one  who  in- 
herited property  had  the  right  to 
spend  the  income  it  yielded,  but  not 
to  waste  the  principal." 

Asked,  regarding-  the  secret  of  her 
success,  she  smiles  and  habitually  dis- 
claims being-  the  wealthiest  woman 
in  the  country.     ''About  all  that  can 
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be  said  is  that  my  investments  have 
been  carefully  chosen  and  have 
turned  out  well  as  a  rule.  A  fortune 
cannot  be  built  up  around  any  fixed 
idea,"  she  believes,  ''or,  in  other 
words,  without  the  exercise  of  plain 
common  sense.  I  buy  when  things 
are  low  and  no  one  wants  them.  I 
keep  them,  just  as  I  keep  a  consider- 
able number  of  diamonds  on  hand, 
until  they  go  up  and  people  are 
anxious  to  buy.  That  is  the  general 
secret  of  business  success.  One  thing, 
however,  has  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  me,  and  that  is  speculating.  I 
never  speculate.  Such  stocks  as  be- 
long to  me  were  purchased  simply  as 
an  investment,  never  on  a  margin." 
By  a  curious  antithesis,  Edward  H. 
Green,  prior  to  is  death  three  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  best-dressed  club 
men  in  New  York,  while  his  wife 
was  certainly  the  least  fashionably 
uowned  woman  of  wealth  within 
leagues  of  the  City  Hall.  Poor 
Spendthrift  Green,  as  Waif 
Street  named,  after  wasting  him! 
He  and  she  had  very  opposite 
ideas  and  ideals.  For  years  the  hus- 
band divided  his  time  between  his 
bachelor  chambers,  where  he  had  his 


large  library,  and  his  club,  where  he 
smoked,  chatted,  dined,  and  occasion- 
ally played  a  mild  game  of  cards. 
Once  in  a  while  he  saw  a  play  for  a 
change.  So  passed  his  days  in  a  quiet, 
blameless,  clubable  way,  while  the 
wife  fought  lawyers,  dodged  taxes, 
and  knitted  her  fortune  more  firmly 
together. 

She  frankly  admitted  the  other  day 
caring  nothing  about  the  changing 
styles.  Yet  with  equal  frankness  she 
admits  having  an  excellent  wardrobe. 
But,  in  her  own  homely  phrasing,  if 
a  thoroughbred  were  harnessed  to  an 
omnibus  for  forty  years,  he  would 
begin  to  look  like  an  ordinary  hack. 
And  as  she  passed  out  into  Broadway, 
taking  care  of  a  fortune,  she  laughed, 
was  something  like  omnibus  work. 

Such  is  the  richest  American 
woman  at  three  score  and  ten— the 
Rockefeller  of  her  sex— replete  with 
energy,  aggressive,  kindly  on  state 
occasions,  shrewd,  epigrammatic,  hon- 
est, fearless  to  the  verge  of  daring, 
a  firm  advocate  of  religion  and  of 
the  gentler  amenities— a  Quakeress 
who  has  amassed  single-handed  so 
stupendous  a  mountain  of  money  in 
the  brief  space  of  forty  years! 


The  Man  For  Me. 

BY   GRACE    G.    BOSTWICK. 


Th'  man  what  gains  th'  most  in  life  ain't  naryways  th'  one 
'At's  alius  frettin'   'bout  his  job  an'  wishin'  things  wuz  done  ; 
He   works  away   'ith  cheerful  heart  an'   does  his  honest  best, 
An'  alius  keeps  a-laffin'  an'   a-jokin'  of  the  rest. 

If  trubble  comes,  why,  he  don't  set  an'  grieve  until  he's  sick, 
He  up  an'  gets  to  work,  an'  so  th'  worst  is  over  quick, 
An'  when  you  tell  him,  friendly,  'at  you're  sorry  'at  he's  down. 
He  sorter  smiles  an'   says   'at  he's   th'   luckiest  man  in  town. 

An'  'en  he  tells  you  what     he's  got   'stead  of  what  he  ain't; 
I  tell  you  he's  th'  man  for  me— a  kinder  common  saint, 
'At  ever'body  likes  becuz  he's  never  glum  ner  blue, 
Th'  honestest  an'  cheerfulest — an'  true  man  through  an'   through. 

— Lippincott's. 


The  Typewriter  Girl  as  She  Is. 

(NEW  YORK  SUN.) 

The  typewriter  g-irl  is  a  problem.  On  the  one  hand  are  influences  such  as 
youth  and  prettiness.  on  the  other  illiteracy  and  temper.  Then  there  is  the  man  type- 
writer and  the  married  typewriter,  and  a  thousand-and-oneother  considerations  that 
render  the  problem  a  complex  one. 


T 

I  reached  and  kept  were  not 
attained  by  single  fligiit." 
Neither  are  those  offered  by  the  man- 
agers of  one  of  the  typewriting  com- 
panies, which  runs  a  free  employment 
agency  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  its  machine. 

Three  long  and  dusty  flights  stand 
between  the  seeker  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  from  early  Monday  until 
late  Saturday  they  are  traversed  by 
feet— feet  of  the  hopeful,  of  the  dis- 
appointed, of  the  cynic,  of  the  novice. 
The  visitor  is  met  by  a  low  hum  which 
reaches  the  ear  as  soon  as  the  street 
door  is  opened  and  comes  from  the 
many  machines  which  are  being  used 
for  practice. 

Neatness,  according  to  one  of  the 
managers,  is  one  of  the  most  salient 
of  these  requirements;  not  only  the 
neatness  of  the  tied  shoestring,  which 
lack,  by  the  way,  has  lost  a  girl  many 
a  good  place,  but  perfect  punctuation, 
good  spelling,  an  attractive  page, 
without  erasures  or  evidence  of  haste 
or  amateurishness. 

Statistics  on  hand  prove  that  for 
this  experience  the  business  house  of 
to-day— the  average  business  house— 
offers  thie  munificent  sum  of  $12  a 
week,  and  for  that  amount,  owing 
to  the  number  of  women  in  the  field, 
it  is  easy  to  g^t  clerks  who  have 
hopes  of  better  salaries,  but  who  take 
what  is  offered  knowing  that  if  they 
do  not,  plenty  of  others  will. 

There     are     hundreds     of     these 


'' others"  on  the  list  of  the  firm; 
they  fill  the  chairs  provided,  they  sit 
on  the  window  siiis:  many  of  them 
nervously  walk  up  and  down.  Some, 
lost  to  their  surroundings,  are  keep^ 
ing  their  fingers  supple  by  practising 
on  the  keys,  a  la  Paderewski,  and  a 
few,  after  a  practical  summing  up  of 
the  situation,  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  disgruntled  companions,  walk 
out  with  the  air  of  veterans  who  are 
quite  capable  of  looking  out  for 
themselves.  One  of  them  is  heard  to 
say,  ''I'm  not  going  to  hang  around 
here.  I'm  going  to  make  an  office  to 
office  canvass,  and  I'm  sure  to  land 
something ! ' ' 

While  the  manager  excuses  himself 
to  answer  a  telephone  call  one  of  the 
women  who  has  a  tired,  discouraged 
air,  approaches  and  says  under  her 
breath,  with  a  f»irtive  look  about: 

''You  don't  exj^»ect  to  get  the  truth 
concerning  the  c(?iidition  of  affairs 
here  ? ' ' 

"What  is  the  truth?" 

' '  I  can  tell  it  to  you, ' '  and  the  dis- 
couraged look  grows  more  deep 
seated.  "There  are  plenty  of  women 
like  myself  w4th  experience  and  am- 
bition, who  have  worked  until  we  are 
gray  in  the  business  world  and  our 
ambition  counts  for  nothing,  our  ex- 
perience for  less.  We  are  constantly 
shoved  aside  for  girls  who  come  in 
here  and  have  never  had  a  place. 
Whyf  Because  they  have  dimples, 
and  a  pretty  color  and  a  lot  of  fool 
vivacity.     That's  part  of  it." 
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The  manager  draws  the  visitor 
aside.  ''Plenty  of  hard  luck  stories 
about.  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to 
listen  to  them.  WeVe  got  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them.  If  we  get  a 
call  for  a  girl,  we  send  a  girl;  if  a 
house  wants  an  experienced  woman 
we  send  her.'' 

At  one  side  of  the  room,  in  a  small 
enclosure,  as  if  penned  off  like  goats, 
about  twenty  young  men  are  seated 
with  apparently  no  anxiety.  The 
reason  for  this  small  number  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  young  men  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  good  places,  that 
there  are  more  calls  for  them  than 
can  be  filled.  The  reason  a  man  is 
more  popular  is  because  there  is 
never  any  question  as  to  the  limita- 
tions of  his  work.  If  there  is  a  visit 
to  be  made  to  the  bank,  to  another 
business  house,  a  telephone  to  answer, 
half  a  hundred  things  outside  of  his 
regular  routine,  he  is  called  upon, 
while  a  woman  rarely  is.  Moreover, 
if  she  is  asked  she  is  inclined  to  re- 
sent it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
where  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were 
comparatively  few  women  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  to-day  they  are  thick 
as  blackberries  \A  summer,  that  atti- 
tude of  the  feminine  mind  has  not 
materially  changed,  and  the  president 
of  a  corporation  will  answer  his  own 
telephone  often  rather  than  ask  his 
woman  secretary.  At  the  same  time 
the  employer  does  not  seek  to  ad- 
vance the  woman  as  he  does  the  man, 
both  showing  the  same  general  apti- 
tude. 

There  is  still  the  same  prejudice 
in  the  masculine  mind  in  regard  to 
the  business  woman,  and  men  are 
more  conservative  of  their  prejudices 
than  the  other  sex.  It  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  if  a  woman  is  at  the  head 
of  a  business  and  employs  other 
women   the   fact   that   they  may  get 


married  will  not  materially  affect  her 
attitude  so  long  as  the  woman  does 
the  work  required.  On  the  contrary, 
the  same  old  moth  eaten  objection  is 
raised  by  the  commercial  man  who 
never,  or  very  rarely,  seriously  con- 
siders raising  a  woman  in  his  employ 
into  a  more  responsible  place  than 
that  of  stenographer  and  typewriter 
because  some  time  she  may  leave  him 
to  get  married.  A  young  man  might 
leave,  and  probably  would,  to  take 
another  job,  but  that  does  not  weigh 
against  his  chances  of  promotion 
while  he  remains. 

''It  isn't  fair,  is  it?"  says  a  good 
looking  girl  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  various  business  houses, 
meeting  always  the  barrier  of  this 
objection.  "Seven  years  I  tried  to 
convince  my  employer  that  I  could 
be  more  useful  in  a  higher  and  better 
post,  but  he  said  no,  and  a  young 
man  was  brought  in  from  outside. 
He  proved  unfaithful  to  the  trust— 
and  I'm  not  married  yet." 

Another  young  woman  who  is 
known  to  the  visitor  holds  up  a  warn- 
ing finger  against  any  betraying 
word. 

"They  don't  know  down  here  I'm 
married,"  she  whispers  hastily.  "It 
don't  do  at  all  to  let  a  firm  know 
that  you  have  a  husband  and  that  you 
are  living  with  him,  so  when  a  woman 
goes  into  business  she  usually  does 
as  I  do,  uses  Miss  instead  of  Mrs.  A 
Avoman's  home  life  is  her  own  con- 
cern and  the  chances  are  against  any 
one's  ever  looking  her  up.  But  there 
is  certainly  a  prejudice  against  the 
married  woman;  men  seem  to  think 
that  the  husband  ought  to  support 
her,  and  if  he  don't  that  she  should 
leave  him." 

The  manager  later  admits  that  the 
married  woman  has  certain  difficul- 
ties to  overcome  and  that  many  a 
firm   to-day  has   in   its  employ   some 
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woman  who  refuses  all  invitations  to 
lunch  or  dinner,  just  to  talk  business 
matters  over,  scurries  up  town  as 
soon  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  shows 
the  closing'  hour  to  meet  the  other 
half  and  to  match  rents  and  sundry 
expenses.  Sometimes  husband  and 
wife  meet  and  lunch  together,  and 
on©  young'  married  woman  in  relating 
her  story  to  the  manager  of  the  tjrpe- 
writing  establishment  told  how  she 
was  taken  to  task  by  the  senior  mem- 
ber who  had  chanced  to  order  his 
bread  and  milk  in  the  same  restaur- 
ant where  she  and  her  husband  had  a 
noonday  meal  of  some  stamina  *'for 
allowing  an  admirer  to  spend  his 
money  in  that  wholesale  fashion." 
She  was  admonished  that  she  would 
never  get  a  husband  unless  she 
mended    her   ways. 

Just  at  what  angle  of  the  room  the 
story  started  could  not  be  discovered, 
but  it  was  going  the  rounds  among 
the  typists  and  it  never  failed  to  raise 
a  smile  even  among  the  group  where 
anxiety  was  most  prevalent- 

The  story  was  that  a  certain  busi- 
ness man  laid  down  his  paper  one 
morning  and  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  secretary,  who  was  clicking  on 
the  kej^s. 

''Hm!"  he  said,  and  when  no 
attention  was  paid,  '^Hm!"  still 
louder.  The  secretary  turned,  gath- 
ered up  her  book  and  pencil  and  pre- 
pared to  take  dictation. 

'^Read  that,''  said  his  Grumpiness, 
showing  a  short  newspaper  para- 
graph which  stated  briefly  that  the 
occupation  of  the  young  woman  secre- 
tary was  practically  over,  that  a  new 
machine  had  been  invented  which 
combined  all  the  advantages  of  the 
phonograph  and  typewriter.  By  its 
use  the  man  who  wished  to  have  a 
letter  written  simply  dictated  it  to 
the  phonograph  and  then  when  the 
connection  was  made  the  letter  was 


mechanically  produced  with  an  ease 
and  despatch  that  mere  feminine 
fingers  could  never  hope  to  emulate. 

''Sorry  for  you,"  he  continued, 
''but  you'll  have  to  look  up  a  hus- 
band, I  guess." 

Later  on  in  the  day  the  employer 
returned  from  a  seance  which  had 
lasted  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  correspond 
with  the  "ten  minutes  for  lunch" 
placarded  on  the  outer  door. 

"What's  thisT'  he  questioned, 
picking  up  a  sheet  that  rested  on  his 
desk.  "Is  this  supposed  to  be  a 
letter?"  He  looked  about,  but  the 
typist  was  not  there;  she  had  gone 
to  lunch,  and  on  the  end  of  the  letter 
he  found  a  little  note  explaining  that 
she  had  written  the  letter,  not  as  she 
ordinarily  did,  but  in,  accordance  w^ith 
the  method  of  the  new  machine  which 
he  thought  of  buying. 

The  letter  commenced  something- 
like  this:  "October,  oh,  what  day  is 
it?  You  don't  say!  As  late  as  that? 
Weil!  well!  I've  lost  a  whole  week. 
Are  you  ready?  All  right.  Where 
were  we?  Oh,  yes.  Well,  now,  be- 
gin! 'Dear,'  oh  what  is  that  man's 
name  ?  I  never  cam  remember.  Yes, 
yes,  so  it  is,  right  here.  Can  you 
make  out  that  signature?  Smith? 
You  don't  say.  Speaking  of  Smith 
reminds  me  of  a  funny  story  I  heard 
the  other  day.  All  the  families  were 
named  Smith  at  first  and  then'  as  they 
did  something  bad  they  had  their 
names  changed;  so  onlj^  the  Smiths 
are  good  and  honest.  Ha,  Ha !  What 
was  the  last  word?"  And  so  on  for 
three  solid  pages. 

"I  never "  and  then  he  sat  and 

thought  for  a  little  while,  and  when 
the  tjrpist  came  in  fresh  and  good 
natured  from  her  luncheon  he  said 
very  mildly: 

"I  guess   you    needn't   look   up   a 
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husband  right  away.  I  don't  believe 
that  machine  will  suit  after  all/' 

There  is  no  doubt,  said  the  man- 
ager, that  the  average  business  man 
needs  to  go  to  a  school  of  dictation. 
There  isn't  one  man  in  a  hundred 
who  knows  what  he  wants  to  say  or 
how  to  say  it.  The  diplomatic  typist 
doesn't  say  a  word,  she  goes  right 
ahead  and  fixes  the  letter  up  and 
hands  it  in,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  more  perfect  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  and  the  more  condensed 
form  the  meat  of  the  dictation  is  put 
up  in,  the  more  credit  does  the  man 
take  to  himself.  Once  in  a  while  a 
man,  however,  will  resent  the  fact 
that  the  secretary  has  improved  the 
style  and  will  call  her  to  account.  ^^I 
want  it  my  way,"  he'll  say,  ^^not 
yours." 

''On  the  other  hand,"  said  the 
manager,  ''we  have  many  men  on 
our  list  who  say  to  us  when  they  need 
a  secretary,  'I  want  someone  who  can 
put  my  dictation  into  shape.  I  know 
what  I  want  to  say,  but  I  talk  all 
over  the  place.' 

"The  young  collegian  is  the  hard- 
est man  for  an  employee  to  suit.  He 
is  often  over-particular,  is  sometimes 
arrogant,  is  solicitf;\is  of  commas  and 
is  more  inclined  to  study  the  form 
than  the  substance." 

"Does  a  business  man  really  take 
into  consideration  youth  and  pretti- 
ness  when  seeking  for  a  typist?" 

"He  certainlj^  does.  The  business 
man  of  to-day  likes  to  surround  him- 
self with  attractive  people.  It 
doesn't  always  mean  that  a  business 
man  wants  to  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl 
because  he  enjoys,  after  the  hard 
day 's  work  is  over,  receiving  a  pleas- 
ant 'good  night.'  If  a  woman  chances 
to  be  handicapped  by  age  she  can 
easiljy'  overcome  that  by  a  little  extra 
attention  to  her  toilet  and  an  extra 
graciousness  of  manner.     The  trouble 


is  that  the  older  woman  carries  her 
worries  and  troubles  in  her  face,  she 
comes  to  a  trial  with  a  resentful  air 
as  if  it  were  beneath  her  dignity,  and 
looks  as  if  she  expected  to  be  turned 
down.  The  younger  woman  says, 
when  she  meets  indecision,  'Well,  try 
me,  anyway,'  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten  she  wins   out." 

Casually,  it  would  seem  that  to  ex-' 
pect  cheerfulness  on  such  meagre 
salaries  is  almost  too  much.  Squads 
of  the  women  waiting  were  willing 
to  commence  at  five  dollars  a  week, 
while  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  were 
considered  good  chances, .  ten  not  to 
be  despised,  and  none  higher  was 
offered.  Foreign  houses  have  secre- 
taries who  get  twenty-five  dollars  who 
can  write  in  two  languages  from  dic- 
tation. 

Every  afternoon  a  test  examination 
takes  place,  the  applicant  being  re- 
quired to  reach  a  speed  of  a  hundred 
words  a  minute,  and  three  letters  are 
dictated  at  this  rate.  Having  passed 
the  test,  the  applicant  is  registered 
and  this  registration  holds  good  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Three  and  four 
hundred  girls  take  this  examination 
every  week. 

The  reason  for  the  oversupply  has 
too  many  ramifications  to  be  de- 
scribed in  a  limited  space.  There  are 
unhappy  homes  responsible,  un- 
worthy husbands,  the  need  or  the  de- 
sire for  independence.  At  this  time 
of  year  there  is  a  congestion,  for 
many  girls  who  spent  their  vacations 
ill  New  York  have  decided  to  remain, 
th-e  allurements  of  the  city  proving 
too  strong,  numbers  have  substituted 
and  are  now  out  of  positions,  and 
there  are  many  graduates  from  the 
business  colleges.  All  this  over- 
crowding of  a  profession  which  needs 
so  little  capital  and  so  little  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  experience  means 
a  corresponding  lowering  of  salaries. 
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The  phonograph  has  not  materially 
changed  the  opportunities  for  busi- 
ness women.  It  is  used  more  as  a 
convenience  than  as  a  substitute  by 
the  man  who  is  constantly  inter- 
i-iipted  and  who  can  talk  to  a  film, 
and  turn  it  over  to  be  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  transcription  re- 
quires not  only  the  good  typist,  but 
a  share  of  common  sense  as  well. 

On  the  way  out  the  visitor  notes  a 
young   girl    practising    diligently    on 


some  verses,  which  she  is  writing 
with  mathematical  accuracy  by  the 
aid  of  a  tabulating  patent. 

**You  don't  mean  to  say  that  poets 
are  wealthy  enough  to  have  their 
poems  typewritten?''  is  asked. 

The  manager  shakes  his  head 
thoughtfully.  '  *  She 's  a  nice  girl,  but 
a  little  too  romantic  for  a  business 
career.  She  writes  verses  for  maga- 
zines and  supports  herself  by  type- 
writing. ' ' 


The  Largest  Vessel  Ever  Built. 

(AMERICAN    INVENTOR.) 

By  the  construction  of  the  "  Amerika,"  the  difference  between  the  modern 
ocean  liner  and  the  modern  hotel  has  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
equipment  of  the  new  steamship  approaches  very  close  to  that  of  the  palatial  hotels 
of  the  day,  and  the  traveler  lives  just  as  luxuriously  on  the  sea  as  on  land. 


IN  the  recent  arrival  of  the 
'* Amerika,"  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New  York,  another  notice- 
able addition  has  been  made  to  the 
growing  list  of  trans-Atlantic  liners, 
and  again  has  roominess,  steadiness 
and  comfort,  instead  of  high  speed, 
been  the  paramount  consideration  of 
its  builders. 

In  the  matter  of  displacement— 
over  40,000  tons— the  ^* Amerika" 
ranks  as  the  largest  steamship  built 
thus  far.  A  sister  ship,  the  '^Kaiser- 
in  Auguste  Victoria,"  which  will  be 
ready  for  service  in  the  Spring  of 
1906,  will  be  larger  still,  so  that  the 
designation  ^^  largest  steamship  ever 
built ' '  is  but  a  fleeting  one  in  the  art 
of  shipbuilding  as  carried  on  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  the  **  Ameri- 
ka" is  about  23,000  tons,  and  when 
loaded  she  will  be  able  to  carry  over 
16,000     tons    of    cargo.     Her    other 


dimensions  are  quite  similar  to  the 
^'Cedric"  and  ''Baltic"  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  her  newest  rivals  in  the 
field  of  marine  architecture.  She  will 
have  accommodations  for  3,057  pass- 
engers besides  her  crew  complement 
of  520.  Her  twin-screws  are  driven 
by  quadruple-ex«)ansion  engines, 
which  are  calculated  to  enable  her  to 
attain  an  average  speed  of  about  18 
knots  an  hour.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  be  able  to  make  the  crossing 
to  England  and  France  in  about  7 
days  and  to  Hamburg  in  about  8  1-2 
days. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  luxurious 
accommodations  which  may  be  found 
on  board  the  ''Amerika"  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  exacting  passengers, 
entire  suites,  consisting  of  one  or 
more  bedrooms,  a  sitting-room  and 
bath-room,  are  provided.  In  fact,  one 
may  obtain  on  this  vessel  accommoda- 
tions which  rival  that  of  a  New  York 
hotel.     The  suites  are  grouped  on  the 
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lower  promenade  deck,  iii  a  deck- 
house about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  Each  suite  has  a  different 
style  of  decoration.  The  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  rooms  run  as  high  as 
ten  by  seventeen  feet.  The  prices  for 
these  suites  range  upward  to  $2,500. 

The  several  decks  of  the  liner  have 
distinctive  names.  The  upper  deck 
is  known  as  the  Kaiser,  the  one  be- 
low it  as  the  Washington,  the  next 
beneath  as  the  Roosevelt,  and  the  one 
beneath  that  the  Cleveland. 

Each  year  sees  new  developments 
in  modern  ship  construction  in  both 
elegance  of  appointment,  conveni- 
ences, speed,  and  size.  This  condition 
is  largely  due  to  a  vastly  increased 
amount  of  travel  between  continents. 
As  an  indication  of  what  the  future 
will  bring,  the  number  of  Americans 
going  abroad  during  the  season  of 
1905  was  over  30  per  cent,  above 
last  season.  In  fact,  a  large  number 
of  Avell-to-do  Americans  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  touring  Europe 
each  year,  and  in  order  to  cater  to 
this  trade  the  rival  steamship  com- 
panies are  constantly  engaged  in  im- 
proving and  enlarging  their  ships 
that  each  may  excel  competitors. 
The  result  is  that  each  year  one  or 
more  new  ships  are  turned  out  which 
contain  features  never  before  pos- 
sessed by  previously  built  vessels. 
The  progress  made  in  shipbuilding  in 
the  last  decade  is  keeping  apace  with 
modern  hotel  construction,  and  in 
this  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
but  few  years,  with  a  gradual  tend- 
ency to  acquire  the  ideal. 

Among  the  numerous  steamship 
lines  between  Europe  and  America 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  grill-room 
idea  on  its  express  steamers,  and  the 
popularity  of  this  feature  led  to  what 
will  probably  prove  the  most  appre- 
ciated innovation  on  the  ship  — an  a  la 


carte  restaurant,  which  is  in  addition 
to,  and  distinct  from,  the  regular 
dining  rooms. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  a  la  carte 
table  method  was  not  instituted  long- 
since  aboard  ship,  as  the  appetite  of 
passengers  while  on  ocean  voyages  is 
in  a  more  finical  and  precarious  con- 
diton  than  under  any  other  circum* 
stances.  With  the  immense  refriger- 
ating and  storeroom  facilities  a  ship 
may  carry  everjything  in  the  way  of 
foodstuffs  Avhich  would  meet  any 
whim  or  appetite  of  anyone.  By  this 
system  a  passenger  pays  for  what  he 
eats,  whether  it  be  little  or  much. 
This  restaurant  is  situated  amidships 
on  the  sixth  deck,  and  will  accommo- 
date about  120  persons.  This  will  not 
only  enable  passengers  to  eat  when 
and  what  they  please,  but  will  also 
enable  them  to  provide  luncheons, 
social  tea  parties,  etc.,  among  their 
friends  on  board.  Another  novelty 
is  an  electric  passenger  elevator  con- 
necting the  various  decks.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  decks  or  more  on  the  modern 
ocean  liner,  it  seems  almost  a  wonder 
that  such  a  convenience  was  left  un- 
tried so  long.  Still  other  new  feat- 
ures comprise  luxurious  hydropathic 
electric  baths,  supplemented  by  com- 
petent masseurs;  a  florist  shop,  and 
a  ladies'  hairdresser. 

The  ship  is  also  equipped  with  an 
excellent  gymnasium  having  all  the 
latest  appliances  for  exercise;  state- 
room telephone  service;  a  nursery 
for  children;  trained  nurses  for  the 
sick,  and  many  other  minor  conveni- 
ences for  the  comfort  of  patrons.  By 
a  system  of  wind  screens  placed 
within  doorways,  together  with  an 
automatic  ventilating  device,  the  risk 
of  draught,  so  prevalent  on  ship- 
board, has  been  nearly  if  not  quite 
obviated. 

This  new  liner  is  equipped  with  a 
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Marconi  wireless  telegraph  apparatus, 
and  there  is  also  installed  a  system 
of  communicating  through  the  water 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore, 
which  has  been  perfected  by  the  Sub- 
marine Signal  Company,  of  Boston. 
With  the  use  of  this  system  the  navi- 
gator can  locate  by  bell  signals  the 
location  of  lightships  and  lighthouses 
no  matter  what  the  weather  condi- 
tions may  be. 

To  guard  against  accident  by  col- 
lisions the  hull  of  the  vessel  is  sub- 
divided into  twelve  water-tight  com- 
partments, and  by  the  installation  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Stone-Lloyd 
system,  which  operates  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  the  bulkhead  doors  may  be 
closed  in  a  few  seconds  by  the  mere 
pushing  of  a  button  on  the  bridge  of 
the  vessel.  As  a  precaution  against 
fire  a  system  has  been  established 
which  enables  the  forcing  of  sul- 
phuric acid  gas  into  any  compartment 
on  fire  and  the  flames  smothered 
promptly. 

These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the 
newest  inventions  in  the  art  of  ship- 
building    which     have     enabled     the 


builders  and  owners  of  ocean  liners 
to  offer  their  patrons  what  would 
seem  to  be  almost  the  acme  of  safety, 
comfort,  convenience  and  luxury.  To 
inventive  genius,  aided  by  the  liberal, 
expenditure  of  capital— an  irresist- 
ible combination— again  belongs  the 
praise.  Let  the  seafaring  one  take 
note  and  be  grateful. 

The  ^'Amerika"  comes  from  Ham- 
burg, Dover  and  Cherbourg,  leaving 
the  last-named  port  at  twenty  minutes 
to  two  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon, 
October  13.  From  Cherbourg  to  the 
Sandy  Hook  bar  the  ^'Amerika" 
covered  a  distance  of  3,050  knots., 
Her  record  for  the  voyage  is  7  days,^ 
17  hours  and  12  minutes.  On  her 
maiden  trip  she  crossed  the  ocean 
with  411  saloon  passengers. 

''This  vessel,"  said  her  com- 
mander, ''is  the  steadiest  thing  that 
ever  crossed  the  ocean.  We  had 
much  rough  weather,  and  I  would  not 
have  believed  it  possible  for  a  vessel 
to  show  so  little  motion  as  this  one 
did.  Yes,  she  is  an  able  sea  boat.  I 
have  sailed  on  many,  but  she  is  the 
best  T  ever  saw. ' ' 


The  Art  of  Handling  Men. 

BY  EUGENE  SHINN,   IN  WORLD'S  WORK. 

This  is  a  sensible  discussion  of  a  topic  that  is  always  coming  to  the  fore.  The 
writer  appeals  for  consideration  of  the  employe  by  the  employer.  He  deprecates  the 
habit  of  making  subordinates  wait  for  recognition,  and  points  out  other  directions  in 
which  consideration  is  a  desirability. 


EXPERIENCE  as  a  business  syste- 
matizer  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  not  wise  policy  for  the 
executive  head  of  a  business  or  of 
a  department  to  do  much,  if  any,  de- 
tail work.  He  may  think  that  no  one 
else  can  do  the  work  as  well  as  he, 
but   his    training  in   lower   positions 


should  enable  him  to  judge  whether 
his  subordinates  are  doing  the  right 
amount  of  labor,  and  their  reports 
should  show  to  his  trained  mind 
whether  it  has  been  properly  per- 
formed. It  is  a  good  rule  for  him  to 
follow,  then,  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  those  under  him.  and  to  see  that 
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they  collate  details  in  their  reports 
BO  concisely  and  correctly  that  they 
can  easily  be  digested  when  they 
reach  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  instruct,  and  work  with, 
subordinates  until  they  thoroughly 
understand  their  duties.  If  you  are 
an  executive,  therefore,  require  your 
salesmen,  your  recording  force,  your 
purchasing  department,  laborers,  arti- 
sans, helpers  of  all  kinds,  and  fore- 
men to  report  to  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  require  these  in  turn  to 
condense  the  reports  into  intellig- 
ible statements  for  you,  and  you  are 
on  the  road  to  executive  success. 

Encourage  employees  to  make  your 
success  their  success.  Good  sug- 
gestions are  often  made  by  even  the 
most  lowly  employees.  Give  them 
recognition.  I  have  known  subordi- 
nates, mere  contented  plodders,  to  say 
of  a  bit  of  detail  work:  '^I  should 
have  that  changed  if  I  had  authority, 
but  I  don't  suppose  the  management 
would  appreciate  the  suggestion  if  I 
were  to  make  it."  Have  all  such 
suggestions  reported  with  proper 
credit.  A  word  of  commendation  is 
usually  sufficient  rew^ard,  and  fre- 
quently brings  other  suggestions. 
Prizes  may  be  offered.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  careful  about  driving  your 
men.  I  have  found  that  the  execu- 
tive who  drives  solely  by  force,  deter- 
mination, temper  and  a  desire  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
at  the  lowest  cost,  is  not  the  most 
successful  manager.  He  may  succeed 
to  a  degree,  but  he  would  succeed 
better  with  a  more  considerate,  con- 
ciliatory policy.  Drive  all  you  want 
to,  but  be  sure  to  drive  with  judg- 
ment. 

I  once  took  charge  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment where  the  custom  was  to  call 
out  requests  and  orders  in  loud  tones, 
explosively  audible  throughout  a 
whole  department.     No  matter  what 


the  force  was  doing  everybody 
stopped  work  and  looked  up,  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  voice,  in  doubt 
whether  he  were  being  called  by 
someone.  This  broke  the  chain  of 
each  individual's  thought  and  work, 
and  a  new  start  had  to  be  made  everj- 
time.  The  custom  was  discontinued. 
The  quiet  talk  and  quiet  instructions 
which  took  the  place  of  the  former 
noise  disturbed  no  one.  Notes  and 
memoranda  came  to  be  used  more  and 
more,  with  a  touch  of  authority  in 
the  initials  appended  to  each.  Order 
took  the  place  of  chaos. 

Many  superintendents,  heads  of 
departments,  foremen  and  other 
workers  in  authority  have  a  habit  of 
making  subordinates  who  step  up  to 
them  on  business  wait  for  recogni- 
tion. The  delays  thus  occasioned 
may  cause  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  cost  of  handling  product.  A  good 
executive  will  see  that  subordinates 
are  recognized  immediately.  It  is 
better  for  a  superior  to  delay  his  work 
than  to  make  his  subordinates  delay 
theirs.  The  habit  of  delaying  recog- 
nition spreads  from  one  employee  to 
another,  and  its  general  influence  is 
harmful.  Immediate  recognition  pro- 
duces a  good  moral  effect.  A  man  in 
a  responsible  position  who  cannot  im- 
press his  authority  upon  subordinates 
except  by  irritating  actions  had  better 
be  discharged.  Employees  are  more 
impressed  with  a  quiet,  dignified,  firm 
and  attentive  superior  than  by  one 
who  seeks  to  exploit  a  pretentious 
dignity.  I  have  noticed,  too,  in  many 
business  esablishments  heads  of  de- 
partments constantly  inquiring  about 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  subordi- 
nates, looking  over  their  shoulders 
and  doing  other  exasperating  things 
in  their  presence.  Such  a  head  does 
not  understand  the  first  principles 
of  successful  management— namely, 
ability   to  measure   the   rate   of  pro- 
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gress  by  the  result  of  the  day's  work 
or  the  attitude  of  the  workers  during 
business  hours.  By  constantly  visit- 
ing his  subordinates  he  takes  time 
from  their  working  moments,  and 
thus  both  irrtates  them  and  increases 
the  cost  of  product  or  sales. 

Above  all  other  things,  however, 
bring  into  regular  conference  heads 
of  departments,  officers  and  factory 
or  office  committees  and  secure  their 
ideas.  You  will  thus  have  the  benefit 
of  the  points  of  view  of  the  men  in- 
timately in  touch  with  the  work  you 
are  superintending.  Even  their  in- 
quiries and  objections  may  be  of 
value.  Once  in  examining  a  large 
factory  I  was  observing  the  work  of 
a  department  head  who  had  been 
with  the  company  many  years.  The 
president  of  the  company  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  him.  I  said  that 
he  was  resolute  and  determined,  but 
seemed  to  lack  friends  in  the  office 
and  among  the  other  heads  of  depart- 
ments.   He  smiled  and  said  : 

'^You  have  judged  him  correctly. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  and  I 
are  the  only  ones  here  for  whom  he 
has  any  respect,  and  we  have  it  only 
because  we  have  given  him  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  in  command.  Yet 
be  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  men. 
He  questions  everything  we  direct, 
but  when  he  gets  our  idea  nothing 
will  change  him,  and  he  carries  it  to 
completion." 

When  I  had  finished  my  examina- 
tion, and  had  prepared  a  system,  I 
called  together  all  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, submitted  to  each  one  the 
scheme  for  his  department,  and  ex- 
plained how  the  system  would  work. 
The  obstinate  man  asked  05  per  cent, 
of  all  the  questions.  The  others 
seemed  to  take  all  suggestions  and 
directions  for  granted.  The  obsti- 
nate one  came  at  me  with  all  sorts  of 


hypothetical  questions,  and  questions 
about  the  practical  application  of 
parts  of  the  system.  The  points  he 
brought  up  would  have  come  up 
some  time  in  the  natural  course  of 
business  operation,  and,  as  this  man 
was  aware,  they  could  be  cleared  up 
better  while  I  was  on  the  spot  than 
after  I  had  gone.  The  man  by  his 
questions  proved  himself  a  valuable 
employee,  as  the  president  had  de- 
clared him  to  be.  Employees,  then, 
should  be  encouraged  to  object  and 
inquire,  within  reason,  as  doubtful 
matters  develop  in  every  business 
day. 

Another  point  in  the  management  of 
subordinate  heads  of  departments  is 
to  provide  everyone  with  an  under- 
study. In  a  manufactory  which  I 
once  examined  this  policy  was  decided 
upon  after  years  of  the  experience  of 
losing  good  men  from  important  posi  - 
tions  and  wasting  time  and  efficiency 
in  securing  others  to  fill  the  vacancies 
It  worked  well  except  in  two  depart- 
ments the  heads  of  which  declined 
to  accept  understudies.  Argument  to 
persuade  them  failed.  Finally  the 
two  men  who  were  holding  out  were 
told  that  their  services  would  not  be 
required  after  a  certain  date  if  they 
continued  their  obstinacy.  Thi^  set- 
tled it.  There  is  now  an  understudy 
for  every  important  position,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  attempt  at 
least  to  fill  it.  In  a  large  mercantile 
establishment  with  which  I  am  fam- 
iliar there  is  one  understudy— and  in 
some  cases  there  are  two— for  every 
executive  position  in  every  branch  of 
the  business.  This  policy  has  a  ten- 
dency to  hold  department  heads  in 
check  and  to  make  them  use  their  best 
efforts. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  employe  will 
handle  some  part  of  a  business  in  such 
a  wav  that  he  alone  has  the  kev  to  it. 
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This  should  never  be  permitted.  What- 
ever is  done  by  any  employe  should 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  business, 
and  all  entries  or  records  or  methods 
used  by  any  employe  should  be  so 
plain  that  they  can  readily  be  un- 
derstood by  others. 

Finally,  the  moral  effect  of  formal 
reports,  to  say  nothing  of  their  ac- 
counting value,  cannot  be  overestim- 
ated. I  was  once  called  in  to  sys- 
tematize a  large  manufacturing  plant, 
conducted  by  a  close  corporation  made 
up  of  successful  business  men— bank- 
ers, lawyers,  retired  capitalists  and 
manufacturers  and  merchants.  Agen- 
cies had  been  established  in  thirty  im- 
portant cities.  The  agents  were  the 
stumbling  blocks  of  the  business.  The 
sales  of  the  finished  product,  made 
under  strong  competition,  were  rapid- 
ly increasing.  But  the  returns  re- 
ceived did  not  pay  more  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  monthly  expenses.  In- 
deed, the  stockholders  had  already  ad- 
vanced money  amounting  to  200  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  stock  to  keep  the 
business  going.  Each,  agent  was  work- 
ing  under  contract,  conducting  the 
business  as  he  pleased  in  his  own  city, 
and  repoiting  to  the  main  office  as  he 
thought  best— every  week,  every  two 
weeks  or  every  six  Aveeks.  There  was 
therefore  always  uncertainty  as  to  the 
exact  situation  at  any  time. 

Taking  hold  of  the  business,  I 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  agents, 
setting  forth  rules  that  were  to  go  in- 
to effect  immediately.  They  were  to 
send  in  weekly  reports  of  receipts  of 


goods,  sales,  collections,  indebtedness 
incurred,  expenses  paid,  budgets  of 
future  expense,  prospects  for  future 
business  and  the  condition  of  ac- 
counts and  of  stock.  These  items 
were  to  be  reported  on  printed  forms. 
Objections  came  in  rapidly.  Many 
agents  declared  that  the  business  of 
their  city  demanded  other  metho4s. 
These  complaints  were  diplomatically 
ignored  by  judicious  correspondence, 
and  in  less  than  sixty  days  we  had  a 
harmonious  working  force  that  was 
bringing  immediate  results.  The  ori- 
ginal contracts  with  the  agents  were 
invalidated  by  their  acceptance  of  the 
new  instructions.  Following  these, 
they  doubled  their  collections  in  the 
first  month  and  lowered  their  expen- 
ses. In  a  year  the  collections  had 
been  increased  more  than  1,100  per 
cent. 

Ruled  forms  to  show  sales,  agents' 
collections  and  settlements  were  for- 
warded to  each  agent  in  duplicate. 
The  agent  was  required  to  fill  in  these 
forms,  forward  one  on  a  certain  date 
and  keep  the  duplicate.  Then  if  any 
agent  failed  to  get  his  report  in  on 
time,  another  form,  designed  to  re- 
quire the  minimum  of  writing  in  the 
office  was  sent  to  him  requesting  the 
statement— and  it  usually  brought  it. 
Similar  forms  and  a  similar  * 'follow- 
up  ' '  blank  were  prepared  to  cover  the 
other  details.  The  moral  effect  of 
these  forms  was  excellent,  and  a 
similar  use  of  forms  will  produce  this 
effect  in  any  business. 


E.  H.  Harriman,  Railway  Magnate. 

BY  SAMUEL  MERWIN,  IN  SUCCESS. 

What  a  strange  struggle  is  going  on  under  the  surface  for  the  control  of  the 
great  American  railways  !  Hill  and  Gould  and  Harriman  are  all  in  the  fight,  and 
none  can  tell  who  will  ultimately  be  the  victor.  There  is  one  uncertain  element, 
which  few  of  the  magnates  can  rightly  estimate,  and  that  is  the  people.  Mr. 
Merwin  has  much  to  say  of  this  element  m  the  struggle. 


I  "WAS  talking,  not  a  gTeat  while 
ago,  with  a  broker  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  through  New 
England.  *'It  was  an  odd  experi- 
ence,'^  said  he,  *Ho  stop  off  at  one 
little  city  after  another  and  see  mills 
and  factories  running  and  office  build- 
ings full  of  people.  We  Wall  Street 
men  are  likely  to  forget  that  business 
is  going  on  all  the  time  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  men  are 
making  and  losing  their  little  for- 
tunes independently  of  us."  There 
you  have  the  Wall  Street  view. 

When  Thomas  W.  Lawson  talks 
about  ' '  the  System, "  he  is  both  right 
and  wrong.  When  an  officer  of  the 
National  City  Bank  explains  that  the 
Rockefellers  reallj?-  control  separate 
fcitunes,  and  are  frequently  found  on 
opposite  sides  in  a  fight,  he  is  both 
right  and  wrong.  A  permanent  and 
tight  organization  of  Wall  Street 
cutthroats  is  incredible  on  its  face; 
for,  in  the  Street,  every  man  is  an 
individual  and  every  alliance  is  tem- 
porary and  for  gain  only.  To  the  man 
who  sees  continual  warfare  all  about 
him— man  fighting  man,  and  faction 
fighting  faction— all  talk  about  a 
'* system"  sounds  absurd. 

The  explanation  lies  in  the  Wall 
Street  view.  Men  are  very  human, 
there.  They  are  not  all  diabolical 
brigands  with  bloody  handkerchiefs 
about  their  necks  and  knives  in  their 
teeth.  Take  E.  H.  Harriman,  organ- 
izer and  manipulator  of  gigantic 
deals,  the  dominant  figure,  to-day,  in 
western  railways.    His  life  is  devoted 


to  the  development  and  consolidation 
of  gTeat  railway  systems.  Whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  he  has  been  caught 
up  and  whirled  along  on  an  appar- 
ently irresistible  tendency  which 
points  toward  the  ultimate  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  Pacific  lines.  James  J. 
Hill  is  riding  the  same  tendency. 
George  J.  Gould  is  close  behind.  We 
may  brush  aside  all  the  patchwork  of 
apparent  agreement;  for,  sooner  or 
later,  unless  certain  other  sweeping- 
forces  intervene,  these  men  or  their 
successors  must  fight  it  out.  Of  the 
three,  Hill  is  sanguine,  expansive,  and 
given  to  dreams;  Gould  is  hampered 
by  a  name  which  has  never  yet 
smelled  of  solid  things  well  done; 
Harriman  alone  is  silent,  inscrutable, 
and  tireless. 

Now  it  is  a  tremendous  thing  to  be 
the  czar  of  Union,  Southern,  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  wire  manipulator  in 
Alton,  and  uncle  to  Northwestern  and 
Santa  Fe- and  others,  a  long  list. 
Emperors  have  now  and  then  been 
less.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Czar 
Harriman,  a  very  human  man,  should 
be  unable  to  see  very  much  of  what 
is  going  on  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
•his  domain.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
he  keeps  up  any  elaborate  intelligence 
system— that,  in  fact,  he  is  in  close 
touch  with  popular  feeling.  Czars 
never  fully  understand  the  people  — 
if  they  did,  they  would  abdicate.  His 
view  is  really  broad,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly logical.  That  is  what  is  the 
matter  with  it,  for  no  half-baked  view 
of  life  and  activity  is  more  misleading 
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than  your  perfectly  logical  view.  The 
great  currents  of  human  life  will  not 
freeze  into  fixtures. 

Wall  Street  is  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  of  Dollars.  Like  all  other 
capitals,  it  has  its  intrigues,  its  favor- 
ites, its  duels,  its  cabals,  and  its 
camarillas;  and,  like  all  other  capi- 
tals, it  gives  its  color  to  those  who 
spend  their  lives  there.  It  has  even 
a  sort  of  patriotism  — the  ''wolf 
honor ' '  I  have  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
article— which  brings  its  citizens  to- 
gether, at  times,  in  defence  of  the 
dollar  and  of  property  rights.  Sum 
up  these  things,  and  you  will  have, 
again,  the  Wall  Street  view;  and 
what  we  have  now  to  consider  is 
whether  this  view  does  or  does  not 
coincide  with  what  we  like  to  call  the 
American  view. 

"Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,"  I 
have  said,  in  effect,  ''Harriman  is 
being  whirled  along  on  a  great  tend- 
ency'/' Like  Hill  and  Gould,  he  is 
fighting-  for  the  control  of  all  the 
Pacific  lines— the  Great  Northern,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  and  the 
Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Santa  Fe. 
It  is  not  really  likely  that  any  of 
them,  perhaps  excepting  Harriman, 
fully  understands  what  is  going  on. 
In  so  big  a  battle  no  general  can  see 
the  whole  field  and  relate  all  the  re- 
mote skirmishes  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory and  humanity.  These  men  think 
they  are  fighting  for  different  things 
-  Hill,  perhaps,  to  hold  his  own  and 
develop  that  far-eastern  trade  he  likes 
to  talk  about  — Gould  to  place  the 
keystone  on  his  arch  so  that  it  may 
not  fall  of  its  own  weight  to  the 
ground — Hanriman  for  what  he  can 
get.  There  are  other  influences,  too, 
such  as  the  chance  of  immediate  pro- 
fit, the  pride  of  achievement,  and  the 
lust  of  the  game.  Of  the  three  men, 
Harriman    has    the  most   Napoleonic 


mind.  He  certainly  has  no  inhuman 
wish  to  crush  men  or  cities,  and  he 
probably  regards  the  injury  to  certain 
helpless  communities  which  results 
from  his  arbitrary  control  of  rates 
much  as  Napoleon  regarded  a  few 
thousand  men  left  in  the  trenches  to 
their  fate.  He  might  feel  a  moment- 
ary regret,  but  it  is  necessary  to  his 
scheme.  As  a  man,  perhaps,  he  would 
hesitate;  but  a  czar  in  the  world  of 
dollars  must  not  bother  with  human- 
ity. Rig-ht  or  wrong  he  has  built 
up  his  perfectly  logical  structure. 
Whether  he  likes  it  or  not  he  must 
conform  to  its  logic,  or  it  will  crush 
him  precisely  as  he  and  it  have 
crushed  others. 

As  would  be  expected,  such  a  mighty 
and  logical  force,  working  in  a  vastly 
mightier  world— a  world  which  per- 
sistently refuses  to  stay  fenced  within 
the  limit  of  man's  reason— has  its 
troubles.  The  chief  of  these  troubles, 
while  in  a  sense  but  one,  may  be 
treated  under  the  two  prominent 
heads  of  ''The  People"  and  "The 
Law." 

The  law,  to  take  the  lesser  obstacle 
first,  is  something  of  an  annoyance 
to  Harriman,  Hill,  and  Gould.  For 
one  thing,  it  leads  to  large  expense. 
In  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  ravages  of  legis;lating  bandits, 
they  feel  compelled  to  buy  them  up. 
Then  such  laws  as  are  already  on  the 
books  must  be  got  over  or  under  or 
through,  and  this  means  the  purchase 
of  the  highest-priced  men  in  the  legal 
market.  The  methods  of  our  Wall 
Street  friends  are  too  familiar  to  call 
for  enumeration  here.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  the  popular  mind  our 
laws  seem  to  have  but  a  secondary 
influence  on  railway  consolidation. 
And,  really,  our  scheme  of  law,  built 
up  laboriously  through  the  centm  ies 
to   cope  with   certain  conditions,  has 
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not  yet  shown  itself  equal  to  the  be- 
wildering new  conditions  which  have 
grown  out  of  the  possibilities  of  great 
corporations.  In  the  eyes  of  a  people 
ripe  for  action,  who  have  seen  the 
subtle  triumphs  of  Rockefeller  and 
Hill  and  Morgan  and  Harriman,  the 
law  has  failed.  They  have  seen  court 
after  court  baffled  in  the  attempt  to 
thread  a  way  through  a  maze  of  re- 
lated companies;  they  have  seen 
these  companies  grow  in  size  and 
strength,  in  spite  of  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  fierce  attacks;  they  have 
learned  that  ' '  the  big  man, ' '  shielded 
behind  his  corporate  web,  can  not  be 
sent  to  jail  like  the  poor  man;  hence 
they  are  losing  patience.  Is  it  odd, 
after  what  they  have  seen  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  — after  what  they  have  seen 
in  this  very  field  of  railway  mergers 
—  that  they  look  for  no  final  check 
from  the  law? 

The  second  obstacle,  the  people,  is 
a  different  thing.  It  is  the  one  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  the  game  which 
we  are  all— willy  nilly— playing.  For 
one  thing,  the  grand  dukes  have  a  way 
of  losing  their  heads  when  they  talk 
about  the  people.  Either  they  mis- 
understand us,  or  they  throw  things 
at  us,  or  they  fail  altogether  to  see 
that  We  are  here.  Melville  E.  Stone, 
the  head  of  that  enlightened  body, 
the  Associated  Press,  delivered  an 
astonishing  speech  at  a  recent  dinner. 
He  said,  in  effect,  that  we  are  too 
much  given,  in  this  country,  to  attack- 
ing solid  and  respectable  things,  and 
that  publishers  are  free  to  hire  irre- 
sponsible and  anonymous  writers  and 
let  them  loose  against  anybody,  low 
or  higih.  I  have  heard  another  man, 
a  publisher  of  wide  experience  in  this 
very  field,  say:  **We  all  know  per- 
fectly well  that  we  can  hire  any  num- 
ber of   skilled   Avriters   who   Mdll   sav 


anything  we  like  if  we  will  pay  them 
enough. ' ' 

What  is  all  this  agitation  against  the 
trusts  and  the  railroads'?  What  does 
it  mean  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment indulges  in  a  fruitless  and  some- 
what undignified  pursuit  of  James  J. 
Hill  ?  What  does  it  mean  when  State 
after  State  threatens  the  railroads, 
the  Beef  Trust,  or  Standard  Oil,  or 
when  President  Roosevelt  considers  a 
special  session  of  Congress  for  his 
railway  rate  bill  ?  Wbat;  does  it  mean 
w^hen  the  entire  country,  even  to  a 
part  of  New  York  City,  hums  and 
buzzes  with  ^ ' anti-corporation "  talk? 
What  does  it  mean  when  monopolists 
say,  as  one  said  to  me,  ''You  would 
think,  from  the  racket,  that  we  are 
all  brigands.  Now,  I  don 't  feel  like  a 
brigand."  We  may  fairly  relate  a 
great  many  apparently  different 
things— the  inspiring  outbreak  of 
Philadelphia  ag-ainst  the  Gas  Ring, 
the  widespread  protests  against  the 
relation  between  politics  and  busi- 
ness, the  surprising  feeling  against 
tainted  money,  and  the  exposures  of 
the  magazines.  It  has  lately  been 
evident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  pretty  well 
understands  this  great  popular  move- 
ment, and  voices  it.  What  is  it,  then? 
Is  it  mere  agitation,  stirred  up  by 
dishonest  writers?  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  American  people 
turned  socialistic? 

Yet  the  country  is  blazing  with 
anger  and  determination.  Let  any 
complacent  and  conservative  New 
Yorker  travel  about  as  I  have  done 
this  j^ear,  keeping  his  ears  open  every- 
where, on  railway  trains,  in  hotels  and 
offices,  on  the  streets,  and  wherever 
else  men  come  together,  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  and  all  through 
the  great  heart  of  the  country,  where 
the  Lincolns  come  from,  and  he  will 
hear   a    steady  murmur    which    will 
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either  frighten  or  elate  him.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  astonished  to  see  that  the 
murmurers  are  not  ''socialists"  at 
all;  he  will  find  them  good  healthy 
Americans,  who  believe  in  private 
wealth  and  in  the  idea  of  competition. 
He  will  find  them,  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  If  he  be 
an  observant  New  Yorker,  traveling 
Avith  an  open  mind,  he  will  return 
home  with  the  startled  conviction  that 
the  American  people  mean  business. 

This  unrest  is,  then,  right  in  plain 
sight.  It  is  bursting  out  through  the 
crust  of  conventional  ideas  in  a^  dozen 
States,  as  volcanic  fires  burst  through 
the  placid  crust  of  the  earth.  The 
living  magazines  are  trying  to  give  it 
voice.  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  it  stirring 
in  his  breast.  Law^son  says  he  did  it. 
Whatever  it  is,  and  however  it  has 
been  brought  about,  it  is  unmistakably 
the  great  popular  movement  of  our 
day.  If  it  is  not  ''socialism,"  what 
is  it? 

Something  less  than  nine  hundred 
years  ago  a  man  who  had  royal  blood 
and  a  splendid  audacity  in  his  favor 
came  over  from  France  and  whipped 
the  English  people  into  subjection. 
His  point  of  view— he  liked  to  be 
know^n  as  William  the  Conqueror- 
bore  certain  striking  resemblances  to 
the  points  of  view  of  our  Rockefeller 
the  Subtle  and  Morgan  the  Wizard 
and  Hill  the  Genial ;  he  believed  that 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  entitled  him 
to  hold  anything  of  which  he  was 
strong  enough  and  cunning  enough  to 
possess  himself.  The  English  people 
stood  his  ideas  about  so  long,  and  then 
they  forced  a  descendant  of  his,  one 
John,  to  sign  the  great  charter,  and 
the  pressure  on  his  son,  Henry  HI., 
established  a  Parliament  >and  gave  to 
the  people  the  control  of  the  country's 
finances- always  the  main  thing. 

So  much  for  William  and  his  tribe! 


The  English  people  would  not  stay 
conquered.  A  few  hundred  years 
later  Elizabeth  found  it  profitable  to 
grant  certain  monopolies  and  special 
licenses  to  companies.  These  mono- 
polies were  petty  affairs  beside  the 
great  corporations  of  to-day ;  but  the 
Anglo-Saxon  has  never  taken  to  the 
monopoly  idea,  and,  in  the  face  of  a 
great  outcry,  Elizabeth  annulled  the 
grants.  The  English  people  forced 
a  powerful  and  capricious  Queen  to 
eat  her  words. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  rulers 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  whether  royal 
or  financial,  have  rarely  been  keen 
enough  to  recognize  this  peculiarity. 
Charles  I.  could  not  see  it,  and  the 
people  went  so  far  as  to  cut  off  his 
head.  A  later  kinsman  of  his  failed 
to  understand  it,  and  they  quietly, 
and  with  great  self-control,  banished 
him  from  throne  and  country.  George 
III.  forgot  it,  in  dealing  with  certain 
colonies  of  his,  and  the  colonies 
simply  cut  loose,  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and  decided  to  fonn  a  nation 
in  which  the  real  power  should  be 
vested  in  the  whole  people,  and  not 
at    all    in    individuals. 

Now  that  a  Aery  few  individuals 
have  been  able  to  gather  into  their 
hands  an  extra-governmental  power 
—particularly  now  that  they  propose 
to  cap  an  amazing  structure  with  the 
final  control  of  all  the  means  of 
transportation— they  are  a  little  late 
in  the  day  if  they  expect  to  mislead 
the  people  beyond  a  certain  outer 
limit  of  inertia  and  good  nature.. 
Talking  solemnly  about  property 
rights  will  not  help  very  much,  be- 
cause, when  he  is  really  aroused — 
when  he  is  stirred  to  action  by  one 
of  those  curious  moral  impulses 
which  now  and  then  possess  him — 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  never  botherd 
to    consider   the    rights   of    property. 
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Every  step  forward  in  the  history  of 
our  race— the  great  charter,  the 
Cromwell  episode,  the  American  Re- 
volution, or  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation, to  take  mere  typical  in- 
stances—has been  at  the  expense  of 
^^ property."  And  men  who,  in  a 
superstitious  age,  will  attack  that 
most  sacred  theory,  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  are  hardly  likely  to  worry, 
in  a  pinch,  over  the  rights  of  cor- 
porations. 

Accusing  the  people  of  ''social- 
ism ' '  will  not  frighten  them,  because, 
taken  by  and  large,  they  are  not 
socialists,  and  they  know  it.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  likes  to  be  led.  He 
likes  to  point  with  pride  to  his  rich 
neighbors.  He  likes  to  submit  to  a 
certain  healthy  authority.  But  he 
demands  "a  square  deal."  He  is 
likely  to  get  excited  when  his  king 
or  his  boss  or  his  employer  or  his 
railway  magnate  goes  too  far;  and, 
when  he  is  excited,  he  has  a  remark- 
ably' e:ffective  method  of  getting  his 
demands  enforced— the  thousand 
years  just  past  have  shown  that— 
and  all  this  whether  you  like  it  or 
not. 

I  have  chosen  E.  H.  Harriman  to 
illustrate  the  railroad  side,  because 
he .  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
striking  type  of  all  the  railroad  mag- 
nates. His  power  is  really  autocratic. 
1  have  drawn  the  word  ''czar,"  as 
applied  to  his  personality,  not  from 
western  farmers,  but  from  his  very 
Well  Street  associates.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  writing.  Hill  seems  in  the 
ascendancy,  but  no  close  observei 
-of  this  thrilling  fight  can  afford  to 
ignore  Harriman  very  long.  He  runs 
deep.  His  picture  is  never  published 
in  newspapers  or  magazines  except 
for  a  rare  and  stealth}^  snap-shot 
taken  on  the  street.  He  does  not 
talk  for  publication.    I  recently  made 


an  effort  to  talk  with  him  and  get 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  western 
railroad  development.  He  refused 
unconditionally  to  see  me. 

This  would  be  a  trifling  matter  if 
it  were  not  typical.  Wall  Street  is 
where  the  spiders  are — and  spiders 
never  buzz.  Harriman  is  a  good 
man— better  than  certain  other  mil- 
lionaires because  there  is  about  him 
nothing  of  the  Pharisee.  His  friends 
think  of  his  quiet  kindness.  His 
business  associates  respect  and  ad- 
mire him  with  something  close  to 
awe.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
boys'  clubs  and  in  good  roads.  Some 
years  ago  he  organized  a  scientific 
party,  and  took  it  to  Alaska,  for 
study  on  the  ground.  He  is  honest 
even  about  his  railroading,  because, 
as  I  have  said,  he  sees  only  the  won- 
derfully complete  logic  of  the  struc- 
ture he  is  building.  The  people,  with 
their  laws  and  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment, seem  to  him  vague,  inconsider- 
able things.  Therefore  he  is  unable 
to  see  why  any  mere  individual  or 
any  mere  periodical  should  meddle 
in  his  private  affairs— the  railroads. 
He  does  not  consider  it  worth  while 
even  to  conciliate  the  people,  for  he 
can  not  see  where  the  people  come 
in.  This  control  of  the  railroads  is 
a  mighty  weapon.  He  proposes  to 
swing  it  as  he  chooses— he,  one  man, 
Edward  H.  Harriman— and,  if  the 
blundering  public  wishes  to  keep 
safe,  it  would  better  get  out  of  the 
way;  though  he  will  be  very  careful, 
and  will  try  to  swing  economically 
and  soundly.  Least  of  all  does  he 
see  that  the  blundering  public  has  a 
weapon  of  its  own,  bigger  than  his, 
and  that  this  public  has  a  Yery 
heavy-handed  way,  now  and  then,  of 
cutting  free. 

Harriman  came  into  real  promi- 
nence, in  1899,   when   he  bought  the 
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Alton  Railroad  for  forty-odd  mil- 
lions, organized  a  railway  company 
to  lease  the  railroad  company,  sold 
thirty-three  to  thirty-five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  new  bonds  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  retained  the  absol- 
ute voting  control  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  nine  millions— or  a  majority 
of  the  voting  stock  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  five  millions.  This  was  a  very 
pretty  manoeuvre,  and  it  landed  him 
in  the  governing  chair  of  the  Union 
Pacific. 

Within  a  year  or  so  after  this  he 
had  acquired  Southern  Pacific  and 
started  after  Northern.  The  panic 
of  May,  1901,  resulted,  from  which 
Harriman  emerged  with  seventy-eight 
millions  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of 
stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific— a 
clear  majority.  Hill  and  Morgan 
promptly  organized  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  which  took  over 
about  all  the  stock  of  both  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern.  Then 
came  the  crusade  of  the  separate 
States  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
against  this  monster  holding  com- 
pany, and  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  it  must  return  the  stock 
to  the  original  holders. 

At  this  point  Morgan  executed  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  coups.  Instead 
of  returning  the  orignal  stock  to  its 
owners,  he  made  a  pro  rata  division, 
giving  each  holder  a  fixed  per  cent, 
of  both  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  shares.  This  reduced  Har- 
riman from  the  position  of  majority 
holder  in  Northern  Pacific  to  that  of 
a  minority  holder  in  the  two  railroad 
companies.  He  protested,  and  the 
case  went  up  again  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Harriman  claimed  that  North- 
ern Securities  merely  held  the  origi- 
nal stock  in  trust— Morgan,  that  that 
holding  company  had  bought  the 
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shares  of  the  two  roads  outright, 
paying  for  them  in  shares  of  the 
holding  company,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  free  to  liquidate  through 
distribution  of  its  assets  pro  rata. 
Harriman  wanted  to  get  back  the 
identical  shares  that  he  had  put  in. 
His  lawyers  claimed,  among  other 
things,  that  on  the  pro  rata  planPIill. 
and  Morgan  would  control  both  roads 
and  so  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
court  in  dissolving  the  merger.  They 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  if  their  plan 
should  be  accepted,  the  Harriman 
control  of  Union  and  Northern  Pa- 
cific would  be  much  easier  to  prove 
than  Hill's  control  of  the  two  North- 
ern lines  could  ever  be.  The  court 
had  really  but  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
it  chose  Hill,  who  at  once  ousted  the 
entire  Harriman  group  from  the 
Northern  Pacific  directorate  and 
elected  some  of  his  friends,  among 
them  his  own  son,  in  their  places. 
Thus,  after  these  two  manipulators 
have  played  football  with  the  north- 
western lines,  and  the  legal  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  exhausted 
its  ammunition  in  '' defeating"  them, 
it  appears,  now  that  the  dust  of  the 
conflict  is  clearing  away,  that  all  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  able  to 
batter  down  has  been  the  name  of 
the  *' Northern  Securities  Company." 
The  real  result  of  the  Government's 
action  has  been  to  restore  Hill  to  his 
former  undisputed  control  of  two 
parallel  and   competing  railroads. 

Harriman  undoubtedly  lost  ground 
in  this  skirmish.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that,  before  his  defeat,  he 
was  supreme  in  three  great  lines  from 
the  Middle  West  to  the  Pacific,  be- 
sides controlling  strong  holdings  in 
such  roads  as  Alton  and  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  After 
the  defeat  he  is  still  seen  in  control 
of  Union   and   Southern  Pacific,   and 
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he  is  still  a  strong  minority  force  in 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific, 
and  Santa  Fe.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  attack  a  single  Pacific  rail- 
road without  coming  into  contact 
with  Harriman. 

I  can,  perhaps,  best  sum  up  the 
two  conflicting  notions— the  Wall 
Street  idea  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea 
—by  quoting  two  representative  men. 
The  Wall  Street  man  put  it  in  this 
way:  ''You  are  right  about  this 
widespread  unrest  among  the  people, 
but  you  forget  how  big  the  men  are 
who  manage  the  corporations.  When 
they  see  that  the  people  out  there  are 
getting  excited"— this  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture— ''they  draw  in  a 
little— just  ease  up  a  bit;  and  then 
they  push  out  a  little"— with  another 
gesture— "over  here.  It's  elastic, 
you  see— it  yields  to  pressure;  but, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  it 
springs  back.  No,  these  men  know 
what  they  are  about— they  will  never 
press  harder  than  the  people  will 
bear." 

The  other  man  is  a  westerner  and 
manager  of  a  large  industry— he 
might  be  called  a  small  capitalist— 
but,  he  has  kept  his  eyes  open  to  what 
is  going  on  about  him.  "Those  fel- 
lows," he  said,  referring  to  the 
magnates,  "are  riding  to  their  end. 
Just  wait  until  some  politician  pops 
up  who  is  really  big  enough  to  lead 
the  people— there'll  be  something 
doing,  then.     Take  my  word  for  it." 

Now  what  is  it,  exactly,  that  the 
great  eoiisolidators  have  in  view*? 
To  fall  again  into  quotation,  let  me 
repeat  in  part  a  talk  I  had  last  winter 
with  a  railroad  official  who  makes 
his  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

"I  expect  to  see  the  day,"  ob- 
served this  man,  when  dinner  was 
over,  "when  all  the  railroads  west 
of   the   Mississippi   will   be   operated 


under  a  single  management.  The 
chaotic  way  we  do  things  now  is 
ruinous.  All  they  are  waiting  for  is 
to  see  which  management  it  will  be. 
Just  for  an  illustration,  take  the  case 
of  our  limited  train  to  the  coast. 
We  run  it  as  an  advertisement,  to 
keep  the  road  in  the  public  eye.  We 
haven't  the  most  direct  route,  and 
therefore  we  have  really  no  business 
competing  for  through  passenger 
traffic.  Why,  we  gave  Pullman  carte 
blanche  in  building  the  train!  It 
cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million." 

"So  much  as  that?" 

"Yes.  You  see  the  train  has  to  be 
duplicated  eight  or  ten  times  for  so 
long  a  run.  Now,  with  all  the  sys- 
tems under  one  management,  only 
one  line,  the  most  direct,  would  run 
a  through  limited  train.  By  saving 
the  loss  on  all  the  other  lines,  they 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  fare  to 
California  forty  per  cent.  Each  of 
the  other  lines  would,  in  the  same 
wa[y,  develop  only  the  region  for 
which  it  is  the  most  convenient  route. 
Can't  you  see  what  a  saving  that 
would  mean?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  you  are 
proposing  to  give  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual, or  group  of  individuals,  a 
tremendous,  an  incredible  power.  Do 
you  think  that  the  man  exists,  under 
God's  heaven,  who  could  be  trusted 
to  wield  it?" 

"I  think  I  know  what  you  mean," 
he  said,  slowly  and  thoughtfully; 
but,  in  attacking  the  present  system 
of  railroad  management,  you  fellows 
forget  one  thing— you  forget  that  it 
is  this  very  system  which  has  de- 
vveloped  our  country  as  no  country 
was  ever  before  developed.  And, 
when  you  say  that  a  man  like— well 
—Mr.  Hill  has  too  much  money  and 
too  much  power,  you  forget,  I  think, 
that   he  has  earned   it— everv  bit  of 
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it.  He  bas  built  up  tbe  entire  North- 
west. What  if  he  is  a  boss  up  there! 
—hasn't  he  a  right  to  run  that  sec- 
tion?" 

James  H.  Eckels  said  much  the 
same  thing,  in  an  after-dinner  speech, 
a  few  months  ago.  The  people  for- 
get, he  said,  how  much  the  railroads 
have  done  for  them. 

Now,  really,  do  the  people  forget? 
Have  they  neglected  to  reward  these 
great  captains  for  their  splendid 
efforts?  Such  a  question  as  this  may 
be  considered  only  in  the  light  of  our 
treatment  of  all  the  great  captains 
who  have  contributed  to  our  develop- 
ment. There  have  been  a  good  many 
of  them  since  George  Washington. 
How  have   we  recompensed  them? 

Let  us  begin  with  Washington  him- 
self. It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to 
enumerate  his  services  to  this  nation; 
I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  he 
did  a  great  deal.  The  impression  is 
strong  in  my  mind  that  Washington 
himself,  and  his  friends  and  descend- 
ants, felt  that  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded with  a  few  years  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  an  abiding  sense  of  duty 
done.  The  idea  of  making  a  king  of 
him  and  giving  him  the  ownership 
of  the  thirteen  States  made  little 
headway,  and  soon  died;  for,  to  the 
simple  osuls  of  that  day,  it  was  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  birth  and 
growth  of  a  nation.  Merely  to  serve 
one's  country  was  worth  living  for. 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Gould  are  giving  their  time  to  the 
development  of  the  West,  and  they 
and  their  friends  and  followers  feel 
that  the  only  due  recompense  we  can 
make  them  is  to  give  them  the  con- 
trol of  this  West.  Doubtless  the  time 
of  such  men  as  these  is  of  the  great- 
est value.  But  men  can  give  even 
more  than  their  time.  There  was 
Lincoln,   for   example,  who   gave   his 


life.  He  directed  affairs  which  were 
really  as  large,  in  their  primitive 
way,  as  the  affairs  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  U.  S.  Grant,  too,  gave 
some  very  valuable  time  to  his  coun- 
try, and  by  way  of  recompense  this 
Wall  Street  we  have  been  speaking 
of  got  his  small  savings  away  from 
him  and  looked  on  apathetically  while 
he  wrote,  propped  up  on  his  death- 
bed, the  memoirs  which  were  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

It  can  not  be  that  these  gentlemen 
seriously  urge  their  claims  to  the 
right  to  pocket  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase and  the  Coast  States  on  the 
ground  of  services  rendered,  because 
the  nation  really  expects  certain  ser- 
vices of  its  citzens.  It  was  as  a 
matter  of  right  that  our  country 
demanded  the  lives  of  a  million  men 
in  the  Civil  War.  It  was  as  a  matter 
of  right  that  she  sent  Farragut  into 
Mobile  Bay.  Even  the  old  hereditary 
notion  lay  dormant  until  it  was  re- 
vived in  the  Vanderbilt  and  Astor 
and  Gould  and  Rockefeller  and  Hyde 
families.  Why,  then,  should  not 
Hill  and  Gould  and  Harriman,  since 
their  talents  lie  that  way,  do  some- 
thing to  develop  the  Far  West? 
Other  men  have  done  more,  and  done 
it  for  nothing.  But  the  nation  needs 
such  men,  precisely  as  it  needs  its 
Lewises  and  Clarks,  its  Custers  and 
Shermans,  its  Whitneys  and  Edisons, 
or  its   Hawthornes   and   Emersons. 

I  have  set  down  this  opinion  with 
full  and  humorous  appreciation  of 
how  vaguely  absurd  it  must  sound  to 
Edward  H.  Harriman  and  George  J. 
Gould,  for  here  we  have  the  point  of 
divergence  between  the  Wall  Street 
idea  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea.  Wall 
Street  can  not  see  sentiment  and 
moral  conviction  until  they  come  to 
be  reflected,  in  some  roundabout  way, 
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in  the  price  of  stocks,  and  it  loses 
sight  of  them  when  they  cease  to 
influence  the  price  of  stocks.  Wall 
Street  has  little  sense  of  humor.  It 
will  advance,  as  a  justification  of  its 
magnates,  their  wonderful  courage, 
never  observing  that,  in  the  same 
breath,  it  is  justifying  the  burglar 
and  the  gambler  and  the  prize-fighter. 
What  Wall  Street  can  not  see,  from 
the  summit  of  its  very  high  and  very 
logical  structure,  is  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely sentiment  and  moral  conviction 
on  which  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is 


based,  and  that  the  Wall  Street  idea, 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Jews,  who 
first  formulated  it,  has  lost  in  every 
direct  conflict  with  this  immensely 
bigger  and  more  practical  idea.  The 
Empire  of  Dollars  is  not  altogether 
a  noble  spectacle.  We  are  not 
thrilled  at  the  mere  thought  of  those 
Venice  bankers  who  *' financed"  the 
Crusades.  We  do  not  like  to  think 
of  those  Wall  Street  manipulators 
who  tried  to  corner  the  gold  supply 
during  our  Civil  War,  when  the  na- 
tion needed  gold. 


rwo  Happy  Factories  in  England, 

BY  MARCUS  WOODWARD,  IN  PEARSON'S. 

Workers  in  the  factories  of  Cadbury  &  Co.  at  Bournville  and  Lever  Bros,  at 
Port  Suniig-ht,  labor  under  ideal  conditions,  To  read  of  all  the  advantages  they 
possess  in  the  way  of  bright,  clean  homes,  pleasant  workrooms  and  congenial  sur- 
roundings, one  feels  that  the  millenium  may  raally  be  a  possibility  sometime. 


Bournville. 

IF  you  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  social  questions  of  the  day, 
if  you  have  ever  been  concerned 
with  the  housing  problem,  if  you 
have  ever  read  with  harrowed  feel- 
ings of  the  white  slaves  of  England, 
or  have  been  inspired  by  the  hopeful 
idea  of  garden  cities,  then  you  would 
find  it  absorbingly  interesting  to 
make  the  same  short  tour  that  I  have 
lately  undertaken,  and  now  set  out 
to  describe. 

You  leave  London  in  one  of  those 
trains  from  Euston  that  run  so 
smoothly  that  a  glass  of  water  may 
safely  be  set  on  the  dining-table 
filled  to  the  brim,  and  come  after  a 
swift  run  through  happy  England  to 
Birmingham.  Changing  trains,  you 
travel  thence  for  five  miles  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  Worcester, 
that  through  which  flows  the  pretty 
River  Bourn:    and  here,  where  white 


stones  on  a  green  lawn  beside  the  sta- 
tion trace  the  words  '  ^  Cadbury  "  and 
^^  Bournville, '^  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey  ends. 

From  the  platform,  gay  with  flow- 
ers, your  eyes  wander  delightedly 
over  a  wide,  wooded,  pastoral  valley, 
with  three  chimneys  in  the  fore- 
ground to  mark  the  site  of  Cadbury 's 
great  cocoa  and  chocolate  factory. 
From  the  station  you  step  directly 
into  the  finest  model  village  in  the 
world. 

When  Mr.  George  Cadbury  was  a 
young  man,  as  a  worker  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Sunday  schools  he  came 
into  close  touch  with  poor  people; 
and,  impressed  by  the  wretchedness 
of  the  working-man's  home,  he  made 
a  vow  that,  if  ever  riches  came  to 
him,  he  would  do  something  to 
brighten  alike  the  workman's  home 
and  life.  Later,  as  an  employer  of 
thousands    of   work-people,  when   he 
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came  to  know  the  life-histories  of 
hundreds  of  men  and  women,  he  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  thought  that  so 
many  lived  under  conditions  that 
were  scandalous  to  civilization— 
housed  in  filthy,  evil-smelling  lanes, 
deprived  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
strangers  to  grass  and  flowers  and 
trees,  but  familiar  from  childhood 
with  vice.  He  determined  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  housing  problem  by 
building  a  model  village  at  Bourn- 
ville— a  village  where  there  should 
be  no  crowding  of  cottages  on  thle 
land,  or  of  people  in  the  cottages, 
where  each  house  should  have  a  big 
garden,  where  roads  should  be  wide 
and  tree-borderedj  and  where  at  least 
one-tenth  of  the  land,  in  addition  to 
roads  and  gardens,  should  be  re- 
served for  parks  and  playgrounds. 
So  Bournville  was  founded^  and  in 
one  year  two  hundred  houses  wiere 
built." 

Bournville  is  now  an  object  lesson 
to  the  world.  A  more  delightful,  a 
metre  perfect,  village  could  not  be 
imagined.  It  is  picturesque  to  a  de- 
gree—airy, spacious,  tree-covered, 
fiowe'r-bedecked.  The  cottages— most 
of  them  semi-detached,  or  built  in 
blocks  of  four— are  one  and  all 
artistic  in  design.  Some  have  two 
sitting-rooms  and  three  bedrooms, 
others  one  large  living-room  and 
three  bodrooms,  with  all  conveniences 
in  the  way  of  sculleries,  tanks  to 
catch  rain-water,  gas,  water,  and 
sewers,  the  rents  ranging  from  5s.  6d. 
a  week,  rates  included,  to  12s  a  week. 
Forty  per  cent,  of  the  householders 
work  at  the  factory,  the  others  in 
Birmingham. 

To  each  house  is  attached  some- 
thing like  600  square  yards  of  garden, 
BO  that  enough  vegetables  may  be 
grown  to  supply  a  family  of  six. 
Then  each  garden  has  its  fruit  orch- 


ard, containing  apple,  pear,  and  plum 
trees,  and  currants  and  goose- 
berries—the taller  trees  screening 
one  garden  from  the  next.  In  a  few 
years,  when  the  young  trees  of  to-day 
/have  grown  big,  the  garden  village 
will  become  a  village  in  a  forest. 
The  tenants  cultivate  their  own  gar- 
dens, taking  the  greatest  interest 
therein.  Two  professional  gardeners 
and  a  large  staff  of  assistants  are 
always  ready  to  give  help  and  advice, 
while  seeds,  bulbs,  and  trees  are  to  be 
bought  at  low  wholesale  prices. 

As  one  wanders  through  the  vil- 
large,  every  now  and  again  a  fine  open 
space  is  encountered  in  a  quiet  cor- 
ner, with  a  tree-sheltered  lawn,  seats, 
shelters,  and  swings.  These  are 
children's  plaj^grounds,  where  the 
little  ones  may  play  to  their  hearts' 
content,  without  disturbing  their 
elders  or  the  peace  of  the  streets. 
That  is  no  idle  phrase— the  peace  of 
the  streets— for  they  are  more  like 
pretty  country  lanes.  Each  one  is 
42  ft.  wide,  bordered  by  trees,  and 
named  after  trees— Elm  Road  or 
Sycamore  Avenue. 

Five  j^ears  ago  the  estate  and  vil- 
lage Avere  handed  over  to  trustees  as 
a  gift  to  the  nation,  the  revenue  to 
be  employed  in  developing  the  estate, 
and  then  in  founding  other  model  in- 
dustrial villages  around  Birmingham 
and  large  towns.  The  gift  is  valued 
at  about  £200,000,  and  its  revenue 
amounts  to  some  £6,000.  The  scheme 
is  one  that  contains  the  principle  of 
continual  growth.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  150  years  the  revenue  from 
the  estates  will  amount  to  at  least 
£1,000,000.  In  Bournville  there  are 
now  586  houses,  all  told,  inhabited 
by  a  population  of  over  2,800. 

A  happy  community  indeed  is 
Bournville.  The  rural  surroundings, 
the  contact  with  Nature,  the  attrac- 
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tive  houses  and  gardens,  the  absence 
of  the  monotony  of  unbroken  ter- 
races, the  absence  of  incentives  to 
drink  and  vice,  ail  have  an  influence, 
especially  on  the  young  generation, 
that  is  far  beyond  reckoning. 

The  factoiy  itself  is  set  amid 
beautiful  gardens,  as  are  the  cottages 
in  the  village.  Flowers  blaze  in  sum- 
mer from  the  borders  lining  the  roads 
betvreen  the  low  blocks  of  buildings, 
rockeries  are  covered  with  Alpine 
plants,  the  office  windows  look  out  on 
to  trim  little  lawns,  and  creepers 
climb  every  wall.  The  employees  are 
encouraged  to  cycle  to  their  w'ork: 
and,  Avhen  they  arrive,  three  bicycle 
houses  await  their  machines,  with 
boys  in   charge. 

Inside,  in  the  work-rooms,  the  work 
is  planned  as  though  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  employees  were  the 
one  thing  sought— as  though  the  fac- 
tory existed  just  to  give  4,000  hands 
a  pleasant  eight  hours'  occupation, 
so  that  they  might  appreciate  the 
more  their  happy  homes.  High, 
light,  and  airy  are  the  rooms ;  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter,  fresh  at  all 
times.  Is  any  dust  made  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cocoa-making,  do  any  fumes 
rise  from  glue-pots?— dust  and 
odors  are  sucked  away  up  special 
pipes.  Does  the  snow  lie  on  the 
ground,  are  boots  wet?— special  pro- 
vision is  made  for  drying  foot-wear, 
and  snow-boots  are  provided.  Clothes 
are  changed  on  arrival  at  the  factory 
for  neat  white  unifonns,  supplied 
free  in  the  first  place  by  the  com- 
pany. 

Drinking  fountains  are  installed  in 
each  room,  also  telephones— 120  tele- 
phones connecting  department  to  de- 
partment. Plants  are  distributed 
ever^^vhere,  to  make  the  work-rooms 
cheerful  and  home-like.  In  each 
room,  too,  are  members  of  the  ambu- 


lance brigade,  with  ambulance  boxes 
under  their  charge,  while  the  services 
of  three  nurses,  a  doctor,  and  a  den- 
tist are  given  freely  to  employees. 
If  anyone  feels  tired  or  faint  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  is  oppressed  by  a 
headache,  or  feels  sick  from  a,  bilious 
attack,  retiring  rooms,  with  beds  and 
easy  chairs,  invite  them  to  rest 
awhile. 

When  the  lunch  hour  comes,  2,000 
girls  may  find  seats  in  a  spacious 
dining-room  of  their  own,  where  they 
may  procure  a  cup  of  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  or  a  glass  of  milk  for  a  half- 
penny, a  basin  of  soup  with  bread 
for  a  penny ;  or  a  plate  of  meat,  with 
vegetables,  and  a  sweet,  for  four- 
pence;  or,  if  they  prefer,  they  may 
partake  of  food  cooked  for  them,  but 
brought  from  their  own  homes.  The 
men  have  a  separate  dining-hall,  with 
as  liberal  catering,  while  the  fore- 
men and  fore-women  retire  to  lunch 
in  their  own  rooms,  comfortably  fur- 
nished. 

Recreation  is  as  much  a  feature  of 
the  factory  life  as  work.  Once  a 
year  for  a  fortnight  the  works  are 
closed,  and  a  universal  holiday  is 
taken,  though  wages  are  paid  as 
usual  to  day  workers,  while  Saturday 
afternoon  is  always  a  holiday.  The 
women's  part  of  the  grounds  is  ar- 
ranged for  tennis  courts,  net-ball 
games,  croquet,  and  other  pastimes. 
There  is  a  magnificent  swimming 
bath,  where  swimming  is  taught  and 
encouraged,  and  a  gymnasium  where 
classes  are  held  in  physical  training, 
which  are  compulsory  for  all  boys 
and  girls  under  sixteen. 

The  men  have  a  superb  cricket 
ground,  so  large  that  four  matches 
may  be  played  at  once.  Here  pro- 
fessional cricketers  are  in  charge. 
Overlooking  the  ground  is  a  hand- 
some pavilion,  fitted  as  a  gjTnnasium, 
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the  finest  in  all  the  Midlands.  The 
workmen  may  fish  in  a  beautiful  pool, 
swim  in  open-air -baths,  play  tennis, 
bowls,  or  football,  while  associated 
with  the  outdoor  sports  are  walking 
clubs  and  harriers. 

In  the  summer  bands  play  in  the 
grounds  and  parks,  and  in  the  winter 
choral  societies  give  concerts  in  halls. 
Thoughtful  minds  are  catered  for  by 
libraries,  classes,  and  clubs  and  in- 
stitutes of  every  knoAvn  kind,  from 
the  sewing  and  cooking  classes  for 
the  girls  to  the  reading  and  chess- 
rooms  in  the  youths'  club  house. 
Schools  that  cost  £20,000  are  pro- 
vided for  the  children  of  the  workers, 
and  of  others  living  in  the  village. 

And  so  on,  without  end.     Nothing 
is  omitted  that  could  be  done  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  workers; 
everything  that  Is  done  is  perfectly 
done.     I  have  made  no  mention  of  a 
hundred  schemes  that  deserve  a  page 
a-piece,  such  as,  the  impressive  little 
service  held  thrice  weekly  in  the  fac- 
tory;   the  village  inn  and  shops;   the 
institute   where   the  boys  are  taught 
to  carpenter  and  to  make  shoes;    the 
sick    clubs;     the  saving   funds;    the 
interesting  group  of  cottages  nearest 
the  factory,  where  the  fire-brigade  is 
housed,  with  telephones  at  their  bed- 
sides:   The  Bournville  Works  Maga- 
zine:    or     the   almshouses,    a     quad- 
rangle   of    exquisite    cottages,    oak- 
fitted  and  oak-furnished,  where  sixty 
old    people    rest    from    their    labors, 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

But  time  presses,  and  we  have  to 
go  far  afield  to  finish  our  little  tour 
in  search  of  the  social  millenium. 

Port  Sunlight. 

In  the  year  1885,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever, 
a  grocer  of  Bolton,  was  seized  by  the 
idea  of  soap-making.  It  was  a  whim 
that  took  his  fancy;   and  to  carry  it 


out  he  bought  a  tumble-down  factory, 
and  began  to  produce  Sunlight  Soap. 
In  two  years  the  soap  was  coining  a 
fortune,    and    enlarged    Avorks    were 
necessar}^       Mr.     Lever    decided    to 
found   a   model  village   and   factory. 
He    bought    a    property    hard    by 
Birkenhead,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, a  somewhat  unpromising  bit  of 
land,    largely    consisting    of    marsh. 
The  marsh  was  drained,  leaving  dales 
with  green  slopes  and  a  good  water- 
way for  the  steamers  to  come  to  the 
factory 's  docks  from  Liverpool.     Here 
Port  Sunlight  came  into  being,  with 
a  model   village   covering  140   acres, 
and    an    ideal    factory    covering    81 
acres.     To-day  the  population  of  the 
village  is  3,000— all  being  employees, 
or       children       of     the     e/vployers, 
of      the      firm     of     Messrs.      Lever 
Brothers.     To-day    more    than    3,400 
employees  find  work  at  the  factory, 
while  upwards  of  15,000  people  are 
dependent   on  the   firm  for  a  living. 
Seventy   distinct     trades    are    repre- 
sented in  the  soap  works.     Six  hun- 
dred  houses,  model   and   ideal,  have 
been  erected  in  the  village,  and  four 
miles    of    tree-lined    roadways    have 
been  laid  out,  widening  at  each  junc- 
tion into  open  spaces. 

From  all  corners  of  the  world,  at 
all  times  and  seasons,  visitors,  to  the 
number  of  60,000  every  year,  flock  to 
inspect  these  model  works  and  these 
model  homes.  Special  gangways  run 
through  the  works  whence  the  visi- 
tors can  watch  every  operation  of 
soap-making.  A  staff  of  guides  con- 
ducts parties  five  times  a  day. 

The  visitors  study  first  the  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture^  of 
soap— tallow  from  Australia  and 
America,  cotton-seed  from  Egypt, 
copra  oil  extracted  from  cocoanuts 
gathered  by  natives  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands.      Then  they   watch   the   pro- 
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cess  of  soap-making  and  packing. 
The  fire  brigade  and  the  ambulance 
corps  come  in  for  particular  interest. 
The  suggestion  bureaux  are  noted  in 
each  department,  where,  as  at  Bourn- 
ville,  suggestions  for  improving  the 
welfare  of  the  workers  are  received, 
to  be  considered  by  a  committee,  and 
awarded  cash  prizes  if  good  ideas. 

The  systems  of  pensions  in  force, 
provided  by  contributions  from  the 
firm,  insures  that  deserving  workmen 
shall  have  a  comfortable  old  age. 
Every  employee,  retiring  after  fifteen 
years'  sei'^dees,  receives  at  a  certain 
age  a  yearly  allowance.  A  workman 
whose  wage,  for  instance,  was  38s.  a 
week,  retiring  at  sixty-five,  after 
thirty  years'  service,  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  £50  a  year, 
liberal  provisions  are  made  for  those 
who  retire  from  ill  health  or  injur^% 
and  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
trusted  servants. 

After  looking  ovet*  the  factor^', 
the  visitors  wander  over  the  village, 
with  its  wide,  tree-lined  streets,  and 
its  gToups  of  moder  cottages  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
no  two  groups  being  alike.  A  score 
of  professional  gardeners  tend  all  the 
front  gardens  with  their  trim  squares 
of  lawns,  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  wide;  while 
at  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  large 
allotment  gardens,  where  each  tenant 
cultivates  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  numberless  societies,  institutes, 
clubs  and  schemes,  each  having  its 
building,  are  inspected;  the  schools 
for  1,300  children;  the  handsome 
Congregational  church;  the  village 
theatre.  The  firm  believes  that  the 
education  of  its  workers  is  a  paying 
investment.  Among  the  excursions 
organized  this  summer,  two  thousand 
Sunlighters  were  taken  for  a  free 
trip  to  Belgium,  to  improve  their 
minds  at  the  Liege  Exhibition. 


I  have  passed  swiftly  over  all  thege 
things  in  order  to  come  the  more 
quickly  to  the  great  idea,  of  which 
they  are  but  the  tangible  butcome.. 
The  idea  that  brought  Port  Sunlight 
into  being  is  the  most  interesting 
thing  to  be  discovered  there  to-day. 
It  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever 's  idea  of  pros- 
perity-sharing—an idea  that  is  likely 
to  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
bring  about  the  golden  age  for  the 
working-classes. 

That  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  profit-sharing  and 
prosperity-sharing,  and  that  there  is 
no  philanthropy  about  prosperity- 
sharing,  are  points  that  Mr.  Lever  is 
particularly  anxious  to  have  strongly 
brought  out.  Nothing  makes  him 
more  angry  than  to  be  called  a  phil- 
anthropist. 

''It  would  be  absolutely  incor- 
rect," declares  the  founder  of  Port 
Sunlight,  ''to  compare  me  with  a 
philanthropist.  Philanthropy  is  only 
another  name  for  charity,  and  char- 
ity can  only  mean  pauperism.  The 
question  of  cheap  housing  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  charity  or  pauperism. 
There  is  so  much  misery  that  charity 
Avill  always  be  impotent  to  remove  it. 
The  only  means  of  remedying  social 
evils  is  to  conduct  our  own  affairs 
wisely  for  the  greater  benefit  of  all. 
It  is  less  our  task  to  help  the  unfor- 
tunate than  to  prevent  misfortune. 
There  is  no  philanthropy  at  Port 
Sunlight,  for  there  is  no  room  for 
such  a  thing  in  business. 

"The  relations  between  employers 
and  employes  must  be  of  a  strictly 
business  character;  both  master  and 
workman  must  most  loyally  carry  out 
their  mutual  agreement.  Based  up- 
on this  principle,  I  reason  that  if  the 
directors  feel  the  need,  after  a  day's 
work,  to  find  a  comfortable  and  at- 
tractive  home     awaiting     them,   the 
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same  need  must  exist  for  their  co- 
workers. It  appears  to  me  that  those 
who  have  contributed  towards  the 
prosperity  of  our  business  have  the 
same  right  as  we  to  live  a  pleasant 
life  amid  pleasant  surroundings. 

' '  I  can  look  any  of  my  workmen  in 
the  face,  and  tell  him,  man  to  man: 
'We  never  patronized  you;  we  never 
intended  doing  so,  and  we.  never  shall 
attempt  to  thrust  our  patronage  up- 
on you.'  And  any  of  my  workmen 
can  look  me  in  the  face  and  say:  'I 
never  received  any  pay  from  you  that 
was  not  due  to  me  for  my  services, 
and  that  is  all  I  want.' 

*'And  if  there  is  anyone  who  be- 
lieves that  a  fellowman  cannot  be 
helped  unless  he  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  patr  nage  or  philanthropy 
he  is  grievously  wrong.  The  strong- 
est bond  that  can  unite  the  different 
parties  engaged  in  the  same  work  is, 
indeed,  the  common  interest  which 
they  all  take  in  the  common  enter- 
prise. ' ' 

How  does  this  idea  work  out  in 
practice  ? 

The  capital  sunk  in  the  village 
represents  a  sum  of  £350,000,  which 
represents  an  annual  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  of  £17,500.  This  £17,500  is  giv- 
en by  the  firm  to  the  village— not  in 
cash,  but  in  prosperity. 

''I  estimate,"  to  quote  Mr.  Lever's 
explanation,  ''that  2,200  workmen 
and  girls  reside  in  the  village.  In 
dividing  £17,500  by  2,200  the  result 
will  be  about  £8.  If  I  were  to  follow 
the  usual  mode  of  profit-sharing,  I 
would  send  my  workmen  and  work- 
girls  to  the  cash  office  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  say  to  them:  'You  are 
going  to  receive  £8  each;  you  have 
earned  this  money;  it  belongs  to  you. 
Take  it  and  make  whatever  use  you 
like   of  it.     Spend   it  in   the  public- 


house;  have  a  good  spree  at  Christ- 
mas; do  as  you  like  with  the  money.' 

"Instead  of  that  I  tell  them:  '£8  is 
an  amount  which  is  soon  spent,  and 
it  will  not  do  you  much  good  if  you 
send  it  down,  your  throats  in  the  form 
of  whiskey,  bags  of  sweets,  or  fat 
geese  for  Christmas.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  leave  this  money  with 
me,  I  shall  use  it  to  provide  for  you 
everything  that  makes  life  pleasant, 
nice  houses,  comfortable  homes,  and 
healthy  recreation.  Besides,  I  am 
disposed  to  allow  profit-sharing  un- 
der no  other  than  that  form.'  " 

The  £8  bonus  put  to  the  credit  of 
the  workers  every  year  represents  the 
difference  between  the  nominal  rent 
charged  for  their  houses  —  only 
enough  to  cover  up-keep  and  repairs 
—  and  the  houses'  real  rent  value. 

So  it  is  that  at  Port  Sunlight  there 
is  more  to  be  discovered  than  pretty 
Elizabethan  houses  for  the  workers, 
with  bathrooms  and  gardeub,  more 
than  a  model  village  and  a  model 
factory,  and  social  institutions  of 
every  known  kind  under  the  sun. 
"We  have  aimed  at  producing,"  in 
Mr.  Lever's  words,  "good  fellows  and 
good  men."  And  they  have^  been 
produced,  in  hundreds  and  thousands 
—the  outcome  of  an  idea. 

The  Contrast. 

Returning  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don, as  mile  after  mile  of  sweet  pas- 
toral England  slips  behind,  one  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture.  Indeed,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thought  that  these  happy  gar- 
den cities  of  industry  are  so  few  and 
far  between.  One  thinks  of  those 
many  sordid  factories  in  the  slums 
of  cities,  where  never  a  breath  of 
fresh  pure  air  enters  the  grimy  work- 
shops, where  the  toilers,  pale  and 
cheerless,   suggest  rather   down-trod- 
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den  slaves,  or  criminals  in  a  prison 
labor  colony,  than  free-born  citizens. 
One  conjures  pictures  of  workers 
at  dangerous  trades— potters,  toiling 
under  the  shadow  of  lead-poisoning, 
and  breathing  an  irritant  dust  that 
raises  their  mortality  from  bronchitis 
to  four  times  as  high  as  that  of  oc- 
cupied workers  in  the  ag-gregate;  cut- 
lers, working  only  to  die  in  their 
prime  from  the  inhalation  of  metallic 
particles;  glass-makers,  working  in 
extremes  of  temperature;  workers  in 
deadly  chemical  industries,  dyers  and 
bleachers;  workers  in  laundries,  in 
match  factories,  in  cheerless  cotton 
mills,  where  the  wheels  and  spindles 
set  the  pace,  and  the  human  being, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  mere  machine. 

True,  they  work  of  their  own  free 
will.  They  know  well  they  are  stak- 
ing their  lives  against  their  wages, 
and  they  know  that  the  game  is  a 
losing  one.  But  are  we  to  have  no 
compassion  for  them  on  this  account? 
True,  there  is  the  Factory  Act.  It 
it  full  of  wise  regulations.  Examine 
the  abstract  of  one— that,  for  in- 
stance, which  applies  to  non-textile 
factories,  a  copy  of  which  ''must  be 
kept  constantly  fixed  in  the  factoiy, 
where  it  can  be  easily  read,''  so  that 
the  workpeople  may  know  how  many 
of  them  the  Government  allows  to 
work  in  each  room,  the  periods  of 
employment  alowed,  the  times  for 
meals  allowed.  The  first  regulations 
apply  to   sanitation. 

''The  factory  must  be  kept  in  a 
cleanly  state  and  free  from  effluvia." 
The  factory  must  be  lime-washed  at 
intervals.  The  factory  must  not 
be  overcrowded— 250  cubic  feet  of 
space  must  be  allowed  for  each  per- 
son. In  every  room  must  be  suffi- 
cient means  of  ventilation.  Floors 
must   be   drained.     Washing  conven- 


iences must  be  provided,  where  lead, 
arsenic,  or  other  poisonous  substances 
are  used.  Suitable  sanitary  conven- 
iences  must   be  provided. 

Then  comes  regulations  headed 
"Safety."  Dangerous  machinery 
must  be  fenced;  provision  must  be 
made  for  fire  escape. 

Then  follow  elaborate  regulations 
for  the  hours  of  employment  and  meal 
hours,  for  enforcing  holidays  on 
Christmas  Day,  Goodi  Friday  and  four 
bank  holidays,  or  on  days  in  substitu- 
tion. Finally,  come  notes  about  out- 
workers and  pieceworkers,  notices, 
registers,  and  returns;  exceptions  to 
the  regulations;  the  system  of  in- 
spection; definitions;  and  a  note  as 
to  the  Truck  Acts,  requiring  that 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  money,  and  re- 
gulating fines. 

It  is  all  very  excellent.  And  the 
factory  inspectors  are  a  splendid  set 
of  men,  alive  to  their  heavy  responsi- 
bilities, and  keen  to  bring  down  pen- 
alties on  anyone  who  oversteps  the 
law  by  a  hair's-breadth. 

But  everybody  knows  that  these  re" 
gulations  insist  only  on  the  minimum 
amount  of  care  for  employes  that 
common  decency  dictates.  Every- 
body knows  that  this  minimum  am- 
ount of  care  is  daily  evaded. 

The  little  something  that  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  do  for  the  welfare  of  work- 
ing people  amounts  to  nothing  in  face 
of  what  must  be  done  if  ever  the  ris- 
ing sun  of  reform  that  shines  at 
Bourn ville  and  Port  Sunlight  is  to 
.brighten  all  the  land.  Here  and  there 
in  this  country  one  might  find  other 
examples  of  employers  who  are  do- 
ing welfare  work  for  their  employes 
—outside  as  well  as  inside,  their  fac- 
tories—but they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. In  America,  too,  here  and 
there  is  an  ideal  factory.  The  finest 
of  them  all,  I  may  mention  in  passing, 
is  that  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
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Co.,  where  labor  and  capital  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  each  other. 
The  heads  of  the  ''Welfare  Leagues/' 
to  which  most  of  the  3,800  employes 
belong,  do  everything  possible  to  se- 
cure healthful  working  conditions, 
pleasant  surroundings,  and  education- 
al opportunities  for  mind  and  body. 
As  President  Patterson  has  said  again 
and  again,  when  speaking  of  the  wel- 
fare   work   carried    on    in   his    ideal 


community,  housed  as  it  is  in  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  factory  build- 
ings in   the  world:   ''It  pays." 

The  happy  factory  undoubtedly 
pays.  It  blesses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  receives.  Of  this  you 
w^ould  be  more  than  convinced  if  you 
were  to  make  the  little  trip  I  recom- 
mend to  Birmingham  and  to  Liver- 
pool, to  the  English  model  garden 
cities  of  industry. 


Saving,  the  Key  to  Success. 

BY  G.  R.  LARKE,  IN  WORKER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Men  who  have  been  successful  invariably  have  some  theory  about  the  way  to 
succeed,  but  all  unite  in  the  opinion  that  to  save  is  the  first  essential.  This  idea  is 
variously  expressed  by  different  men.  Carnegie  says  the  sure  mark  of  the  comingf 
millionaire  is  that  his  income  always  exceeds  his  expenditure. 


ONE  day  a  young  man  in  Braddock 
asked  an  old  friend  for  advice 
in  invesing  his  money.  He  was 
only  getting  $6   a  week. 

"Why,  you  haven't  any  money, 
have  you*?"  asked  the  friend. 

"I  have  nearly  $100,"  answered 
the  young  man. 

"But  how  did  you  save  it?  You 
only  got  $3.50  a  week  at  the  grocery 
and  you  only  get  $6  now." 

"How  would  I  spend  it?"  was  the 
answer.  "A  few  books  and  so  much 
every  Sunday  at  church.  What  else 
would  I  do  with  it?" 

The  young  man  was  Schwab,  the 
steel  king,  and  at  that  time  he  didn't 
understand  why  his  friend,  after  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  laughter, 
said :  ' '  Boy,  you  're  all  right ;  you  've 
got  a  future." 

Except  that  in  most  cases  they  be- 
gan earlier  even  than  Schwab,  an  in- 
cident similar  to  this  can  be  recalled 
of  all  men  who  have  grown  rich.  In 
the  advice  which  they  hand  out  to 
young  men,  saving  is  the  constantly 


recurring  "must  be"  of  success.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  interesting 
diversitj^  of  view  as  to  reasons  and 
methods  of  doing  it. 

For  instance,  one  man  of  great  ex- 
perience lays  down  this  principle : 
"A  man  of  business  ought  not  to  be 
overcautious;  he  ought  to  take  what 
seem  good  things  in  his  trade  pretty 
much  as  they  come;  he  won't  get 
any  good  by  trying  to  see  through  a 
millstone.  But  he  ought  to  put  all 
his  caution  into  his  reserve  fund;  he 
may  depend  upon  it  he  will  be  done 
somehow  before  long,  and  probably 
when  he  least  thinks  it.  He  ought  to 
heap  up  a  gTcat  fund  in  a  shape  in 
which  he  can  use  it  against  the  day 
when  he  wants  it." 

It  is  to  avoid  the  humiliating  and 
demoralizing  habit  of  being  "broke" 
that  Darius  0.  Mills  warns  men  to 
save.  "There  is  no  one  so  helpless 
as  a  man  who  is  'broke,'  no  matter 
how  capable  he  may  be,  and  there  is 
no  habit  so  detrimental  to  his  reputa- 
tion among  business  men  as  that  of 
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borrowing  small  sums  of  money.  This 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  impressed 
upon  young  men. 

''Only  the  wealthy  and  not  many 
of  them  can  afford  to  indulge  in  ex- 
pensive habits.  How  much  less  then 
can  the  man  with  only  a  few  dollars 
in  his  pocket.  No  one  can  acquire  a 
fortune  unless  he  makes  a  start,  and 
the  habit  of  thrift  which  he  learns  in 
saving  his  first  hundred  dollars  is  of 
inestimable  value  later  on.  It  is  not 
the  money  but  the  habit  which 
counts. ' ' 

In  Mr.  Mills'  case  the  money,  as 
well  as  the  habit,  turned  out  to  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  he  began  to 
save  his  first  thousand  dollars  just  in 
time.  It  was  while  he  was  still  a  boy 
at  North  Salem  that  he  got  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  store  at  small  wages.  He 
kept  it  six  years,  and  contributed  to 
the  support  of  his  family  out  of  it 
and  at  the  same  time  got  a  little 
ahead.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to 
Buffalo,  where  he  had  heard  of  the 
chance  of  a  better  business  opening, 
and  soon  after  he  was  made  cashier 
in  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Erie 
county.  This  was  when  he  was  21, 
and  his  little  fund  of  savings  reached 
a  thousand  dollars  soon  after  that. 

It  was  then  that  the  gold  discover- 
ies were  made  in  California.  He,  took 
advantage  of  them  among  the  first, 
went  there  and  opened  a  general 
store  and  established  an  eastern  ex- 
change with  his  little  capital,  and 
cleared  $40,000  the  first  year.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  his  great  for- 
tune which  he  later  made  by  his  gold 
bank  and  his  investments  in  mines 
and  other  property. 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  never  tired  of 
emphasizing  saving  as  a  matter  of 
credit. 

''In  what  manner  did  you  reach 
out  to  establish  your  present  for- 
tune?" he  was  asked. 


''By  saving  my  money,"  was  the 
answer.  "I  put  a  little  aside  and  it 
served  me  later  in  the  way  of  credit. ' ' 

"There  is  one  sure  mark  of  the 
coming  millionaire,"  he  says,  "his 
income  always  exceeds  his  expendi- 
tures. He  begins  to  save  early, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  earn. 
No  matter  how  little  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  save,  save  that  little.  The 
little  you  have  saved  will  prove  the 
basis  of  an  amount  of  credit  utterly 
surprising  to  you.  Capitalists  trust 
the  saving  young  man." 

In  his  book  on  labor  this  capitalist 
declares  that  a  small  balance  on  the 
right  side  performs  wonders.  He  re- 
calls how  once  in  the  history  of  his 
own  firm  credit  was  kept  high  during 
a  panic  by  using  $70,000  from  a  re- 
serve fund  that  had  been  laid  away 
and  came  in  opportunely  at  the  criti- 
cal time.  "Every  single  dollar,"  he 
says,  "weighs  a  hundred  fold  when 
credit  trembles  in  the  balance." 

This  is  a  large  application  of  the 
habit  which  Mr.  Carnegie,  acting 
upon  his  own  precepts,  began  in  the 
smallest  of  ways.  J.  Orton  Kerbey 
worked  side  by  side  with  him  when 
the  two  were  in  their  twenties.  In 
speaking  of  him  recently  Mr.  Kerbey 
said:  "As  I  look  back  at  those  days 
I  see  more  clearly  than  I  did  then  the 
characteristics  which  have  contri- 
buted to  Mr.  Carnegie 's  success. 

"In  the  first  place,  Andy,  as  we 
called  him,  was  a  most  economical 
lad.  When  he  was  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  at  Pittsburg,  he  lived  with 
his  mother  and  brother  Tom  in  Alle- 
ghany, across  the  river.  Street  cars 
had  just  been  installed,  and  the  other 
boys  all  rode  on  them.  Not  so  with 
AndjV.  Although  his  mother's  house 
was  two  miles  from  his  mill,  never- 
theless he  walked  the  whole  distance 
twice  a  day.     One  day  I  took  him  to 
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task  for  tiring-  himself  all  out  by 
waiKing-  to  and  from  his  home,  and 
also  for  not  dressing  more  in  style. 
In  reply  he  said: 

"  '1  am  trying  ^to  save  up  $1,000. 
Besides,  I  have  a  mother  to  support. ' ' 
At  that  time  Andy  was  earning  some- 
thing like  $40  a  month." 

Rockefeller  had  earned  and  saved 
$10,000  before  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  the  few  words  of  advice  that  he 
has  ever  seen  fit  to  give  to  others 
have  been  about  saving  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  debt.  ^'When  I  began  I  did 
not  buy  anything  I  could  not  pay  for, 
as  some  young  men  do  now, ' '  he  says. 
''And  I  did  not  make  any  obligations 
I  could  not  meet.  One  of  the  swiftest 
toboggan  slides  I  know  of  for  the 
young  man  just  starting  out  in  the 
world  is  to  go  into  debt. ' ' 

Mr.  Freese,  Rockefeller's  former 
teacher,  visited  him  on  the  freight 
dock  one  day  after  he  had  left  school 
and  gone  to  work.  The  caller  asked 
a  question  about  a  raft  of  hoop  poles 
in  the  water  which  seemed  to  be  m 
the  young  man's  charge.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  had  purchased  them 
from  a  Canadian  who  had  piloted 
them  across  the  river  expecting  to 
sell  them.  He  had  not  succeeded,  and 
he  had  been  glad  to  accept  a  cash 
price  from  young  Rockefeller,  who 
offered  him  one  under  the  market 
rates. 

The  young  man  explained  also  that 
he  had  saved  a  little  money  out  of  his 
wages.  This  was  his  first  specula- 
tion, and  how  well  he  made  good  on 
it  he  confided  to  Mr.  Fresse  after- 
wards when  he  related  how  he  had 
rafted  the  purchase  to  a  flour  mill 
himself  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of 
$50.     Before   he  was  21  Rockefeller 


formed  a  partnership  with  another 
young  man  named  Hewitt  and  began 
a  warehouse  and  produce  business. 
This  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
freight  clerkship  on  the  docks.  In 
less  than  the  five  years  in  which  he 
was  in  this  business  he  had  amassed 
about  $10,000  besides  earning  a  repu- 
tation for  business  capacity  and  hon- 
esty. 

' '  The  strongest  incentive  for  a  man 
to  save,"  says  Leonore  F.  Loree,  ''is 
that  it  assures  him  peace  of  mind." 

This  advice  from  the  comparatively 
young  railroad  man  will  be  more 
popular  than  that  given  long  ago  by 
Russell  Sage,  and  yet  it  is  clear  that 
the  millionaire  had  something  of  the 
same  idea.  "A  man  must  save  to 
succeed,"  he  said,  "and  ho  must  suc- 
ceed in  something  to  be  happy.  Let 
every  man  lay  down  the  rule  that  he 
will  invariably  spend  less  than  he 
makes.  Then  he  is  safe.  No  man 
ican  be  happy  in  this  life  for  anj^ 
length  of  time  if  he  does  not  live  up 
to  this  principle,  no  matter  how 
dazzingly  he  starts  out  or  what  his 
prospects  are.  If  he  deviates  from 
this  rule  he  will  sooner  or  later  come 
to  grief.  That  man  faces  acute 
misery  who  is  no  better  of£  at  40  than 
he  was  at  20.  It  is  a  simple  process, 
and  for  its  non-observance  there  can 
be  no  excuse.  Let  a  man  or  boy  live 
so  that  he  always  has  something  to 
lay  by,  and  he  is  certain  in  the  end 
to  have  a  competence  to  protect  him 
against  all  unnecessary  worries." 

Sage  got  his  own  first  $1,000  to- 
gether by  means  of  small  savings, 
and  he  believes  that  25  cents  should 
be  saved— and  more  if  possible— out 
of  every'  dollar. 


What  is  Credit? 

(INVESTOR'S  REVIEW.) 

Credit  stands  for  far  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  the  mere  common 
acceptance  of  the  term  would  indicate.  Even  money  or  cash,  which  is  supposedly  the 
opposite  of  credit,  is  in  fact  a  credit  itself.  Of  the  general  subject  ot  credit,  this 
article  treats  exhaustively. 


"^OU  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
I  of  using  the  phrase  credit 
jobber,"  people  say  to  us; 
*^what  do  you  mean  by  it?  Is  it  not 
money  that  the  people  so  designated 
deal  in?"  It  is  and  it  is  not.  In  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  as  now 
constituted  the  old-fashioned  lan- 
guage does  not  fully  express  the 
nature  of  the  commodity  dealt  in  by 
bankers,  bill  brokers,  and  dealers  in 
floating  capital  in  general.  These 
people  deal  in  an  abstraction  which 
in  current  phrase  is  called  money, 
but  whose  real  nature  is  extremely 
composite  and  difficult  to  define  off- 
hand. We  can  all  understand  the 
simpler  development  of  credit-giving, 
of  making  advances  of  money  capital 
for  a  definite  object.  The  cultivator 
gets  an  advance  to  enable  him  to  till 
his  land,  to  plant  it,  and  pay  the 
wages  of  his  laborers  until  the  crops 
come  to  maturity.  When  he  has  sold 
his  produce  the  account  is  balanced, 
assuming  that  the  year  has  been  an 
average  one  and  the  loan  is  paid  off. 
So  with  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant on  a  large  scale,  and  the  re- 
tailer. They  all,  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange  discounted,  by  credits 
opened  in  the  books  of  their  bankers, 
or  other  expedients  calculated  to 
facilitate!  their  operations,  get  the  use 
of  means  not  yet  earned  on  the  under- 
standing and  in  the  hope  that  their 
manufacturing  or  trading  will  enable 
them  to  make  g-ood  their  engagements 
with  profit  to  themselves.  From  this 
point  of  view  credit   is  an   anticipa- 


tion of  the  as  yet  unreaped  fruits  of 
labor,  and  it  is  a  most  legitimate  and 
valuable  application  of  actually  ex- 
isting capital. 

But  we  have  travelled  very  far  be- 
yond these  simpler  methods  of  em- 
ploying accumulated  wealth,  lent  at 
agreed  on  rates  of  interest  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  production  and 
transfer  of  commodities  from  hand 
to  hand.  Modern  credit  embraces  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  other  forms 
of  capital,  as  it  may  be  called,  and 
the  '^ money"  dealt  in  by  brokers 
and  jobbers  on  the  great  capital  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  as  has  often  been 
insisted  upon  in  these  columns,  may 
be  composed  of  sham  capital  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  real— of 
capital,  i.e.,  which  is  'itself  credit,  a 
force  created  very  skilfully  out  of 
purely  hypothetical  ingredients. 
Money  market  operations  are  no 
longer  the  simple  and  safe  actions  of 
men  working  within  their  definite 
and  ascertained  capacity  as  measured 
by  reall}^  accumulated  wealth.  It  has 
become  possible  to  create  wealth  out 
of  nothing  and  gravely  to  treat  such 
as  substantial  capital  which  can  be 
lent,  and  whose  efficiency  as  money 
appears  to  be  just  as  complete  and 
potent  as  actually  accumulated  wealth 
resulting  from,  industry.  All  wealth 
may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  labor, 
all  stored  or  hoarded  wealth  the  pro- 
duct of  labors  completed.  Without 
human  labor,  assisted  by  tools  or 
otherwise,  there  could  be  no  realized 
wealth  whatever;   but  the  business  of 
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the  modern  capitalist  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  the  mere  assistance  of 
actual  labor  through  lending  the 
accumulations  of  past  labor,  than  the 
lending  implied  in  the  description  we 
have  given  of  the  simplest  form  of 
credit  giving.  Modern  capitalists 
aim  at  securing  for  themselves  as  a 
narrow  and  exclusive  class,  through 
the  manufacture  and  manipulation  of 
fictitious  wealth,  the  benefits  arising 
from  those  aids  to  human  labor 
brought  into  existence  by  the  ingenu- 
ity of  inventors,  new  discoveries  of 
natural  sources  of  wealth,  such  as 
minerals,  every  fresh  conquest  over 
Nature  attained  by  human  labor  and 
ingenuity.  To  do  this  they  create 
joint-stock  companies  with  capitals 
based  not  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  benefits  to  accrue 
from  industry  skilfully  applied,  bur 
upon  the  imagined  assets  a  id  the 
cupidities  they  excite,  upon  liic- 
fashions  in  gambling  that  muv  arise 
to  permit  the  founders  of  the  com- 
pany to  attract  to  themselves  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  work  done.  Hence  in  all  joint- 
stock  companies  now  existing,  or  be- 
ing brought  into  existence,  we  find 
the  element  called  ^'good-will"  some- 
times large,  even  monstrous,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Harmsworth  amalgama- 
tion recently  floated  or  the  Watney 
Combe  Reid  Brewery,  sometimes 
small;  but  whether  large  or  smaj, 
this  addition  to  the  capital  repre- 
sented by  genuine  assets,  buildings, 
tools,  patents,  special  facilities  of 
manufacture,  ore  in  the  ground,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  represents  the 
efforts  of  those  who  founded  the  com- 
pany to  lay  hold  of  all  possible  bene- 
fits that  might  accrue  from  consolida- 
tion, better  management,  or  other 
economies  in  working,  or  merely  to 
absorb  at  once  in  a  single  coup  the 
fruits  of  generations  of  future  labor. 


This  kind  of  addition  to  the  credit 
value  of  property,  however,  is  treated 
by  market  and  public  alike  as  if  it 
were  genuine  capital,  representing  a 
solid  and  durable  property,  and 
credit  called  money  is  continually 
put  upon  the  market  and  utilized 
there  often  for  the  people's  undoing- 
based  upon  security  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Another  form  of  credit  with  which 
we  are  all  too  painfully  familiar  is 
that  represented  by  national  debts. 
These  also  have  as  their  real  security 
the  products  of  human  labor,  and 
they  are  all  in  their  degree  a  tax 
upon  that  labor.  It  looks  a  small 
matter  to  issue  a  loan  for  a  govern- 
ment in  need  of  money  to  be  spent 
on  wars,  to  be  thrown  away  in  build- 
ing unwieldy  fleets,  or  otherwise 
wasted,  in  the  sense  of  being  spent 
Avithout  chance  of  profit  to  the  com- 
munity on  whom  the  burden  is  placed. 
Those  who  subscribe  for  a  security 
of  this  description  rarely  or  ever  give 
a  thought  beyond  whether  it  will  be 
a  market  success  or  not,  but  each 
such  debt  involves  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  community  made  subject  to  it. 
It  is  a  mortgage  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  people,  as  we  are  beginning 
to  find  out  from  our  experiences 
arising  out  of  the  South  African  war, 
as  we  should  have  found  out  long  ago. 
The  interest  charges  upon  the  debt 
created  for  this  war  are  equivalent  to 
about  2s.  per  week  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  nearly  a  million  of  workers, 
or  put  in  another  way  'are  equal  to  a 
charge  of  about  £1  per  annum  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  entire  body  of 
workers,  male,  female,  and  juvenile, 
engaged  in  the  15  most  important  in- 
dustries carried  on  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pile  a  burden  of  this  des- 
cription too  high,  and  the  consequence 
is  social  disintegration,  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
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few,  with  augmenting  sufferings  for 
the  multitude.  But  who  is  to  say 
when  the  load  is  too  onerous?  We 
can  but  follow  general  indications. 
Note  how  much  has  been  said  of  late 
about  hungry  children  sent  to  school 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  while 
insufficiently  fed,  and  sometimes  still 
more  inadequately  clad.  Note  also 
the  sham  '' unemployed "  Bill,  pro- 
moted by  the  Government  that  wasted 
£500,000,000  in  South  Africa.  What 
are  these  out-crops  of  social  distress 
but  the  indirect  admission  that  the 
debt  and  other  public  burdens  laid 
upon  the  people  by  authority,  al- 
though without  their  direct  consent, 
are  proving  destructive  to  the  well- 
being  of  an  increasing  portion  of 
them. 

All  forms  of  modern  capitalization, 
however,  no  matter  whether  in  the 
shape  of  fraudulently  manufactured 
capital,  representing  the  extortionate 
prices  at  which  businesses  are  joint- 
stocked  and  sold  to  the  investing 
classes,  the  multiplication  of  national 
debts,  which  are  generally  an  unre- 
lieved burden  upon  those  who  provide 
the  public  revenue,  or  the  monstrous 
creations  of  those  American  trusts  or 
South  African  mining  combinations 
which  dazzle  the  world  and  burden 
all  markets  with  piles  of  dishonest 
rubbish,  swelling  often  to  mountain 
height,  are  equally  useful  as  modern 
money,  the  money  of  the  banker  and 
loan  jobber.  No  sooner  is  a  new 
security  created  than  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  can  be  turned  into  money 
by  the  market.  When  the  recent 
Japanese  loan  was  issued  some  com- 
placent bankers  advanced  the  deposit 
money  to  their  customers  so  that  they 
might  put  in  large  applications.  **A 
perfectly  safe  opei^ation,"  they  said, 
and  it  doubtless  was  so,  but  their  ad- 
vances made  against  nothing  in  being 


were  money  as  long  as  they  remained 
uncancelled,  and  one  great  source  of 
the  low  rates  generally  prevalent  for 
loans  in  all  money  markets  is  to  be 
found  in  just  this  facility  for  creating 
credit  out  of  nothing  in  anticipation 
of  nothing  except  the  forgotten  and 
the  unmeasured  capacity  of  the  toil- 
ing human  animal  to  carry  the  burden 
placed  upon  his  back.  Each  new 
mortgage  becomes  '* money"  of  the 
market  in  proportion  as  it  is  borrowed 
upon— pawned.  It  is  for  reasons  like 
these  that  we  prefer  the  phrase  credit 
jobber  or  dealer  in  credit  to  money- 
lender. Money  in  the  old  sense,  c'ash, 
is  no  longer  in  question,  except  in 
ways  more  and  more  remote  from 
actualities  in  wealth.  If  you  possess 
some  shares  dealt  in  on  the  market 
or  otherwise,  in  some  property,  be  it 
a  mine  or  a  mill,  which  has  never 
yielded  any  revenue,  and  is  never 
likely  to  yield  any,  but  which,  none 
the  lesSj  have  a  market  price,  no 
matter  how  fraudulently  created,  and 
can  get  a  banker  to  advance  upon 
these  shares  as  security,  the  amount 
of  that  advance  becomes  ''money" 
of  the  loan  market,  just  as  good  as  if 
it  were  sovereigns,  good  as  long  as 
the  banker  does  not  call  his  advance 
back,  or  stand  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge his  loss.  So  with  every  decrip- 
tion  of  marketable  security;  all  may 
instantly,  up  to  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  current  market  price,  be  turned 
into  market  money,  and  as  long  as 
bankers  do  not  become  bankrupt  and 
cause  a  break  in  the  smooth  machin- 
ery of  credit,  there  appears  to  be  no 
end  or  limit  to  the  amount  of  fancy 
or  faith  money  of  this  kind  which 
may  be  brought  into  existence.  The 
more  securities  representing  burdens 
upon  human  labor  multiplj^,  the 
larger  becomes  the  supply  of  such 
money.     It  does  not  matter  whether 
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the  security  is  good  or  bad,  whether 
it  is  honest  or  dishonest  in  origin, 
whether  the  paper  upon  which  the 
banker  gives  credit  to  the  customer 
is  the  flimsy  creation  of  some  all-de- 
vouring trust,  some  wild-cat  mine,  or 
a  debt  laid  upon  a  nation  which  may 
or  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  load. 
As  long  as  it  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  advances  from 
bankers,  it  is  valuable  as  the  genera- 
tor of  market  money— 'as  good  as 
gold. 

But  if  this  be  the  origin  of  so  much 
of  the  money  dealt  in  on  all  markets, 
what  is  the  use  of  gold  at  all?  Gold 
is  necessary  for  the  soothing  of  the 
popular  imagination,  and,  as  a  last 
resource,  should  a  credit  disturbance 
arise  disclosing  in  some  degree  the 
extent  to  which  credit  abuses  have 
devoured  wealth.  In  consequence  of 
its  uses  in  these  directions,  gold  is 
valuable  'above  everything  else  as  a 
begetter  of  confidence  in  the  public 
mind.  A  sub-consciousness  exists  in 
all  markets  that  there  may  be  un- 
soundness behind  the  fair  show  of 
perfect  credit  stability,  and  it  soothes 
the  mind  to  look  upon  a  large  stock 
of  gold,  or  what  looks  a  large  stock. 
If  this  stock  is  being  diminished,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  market  mind  is  ex- 
pressed in  advancing  rates  for  loans; 
if  it  is  increasing  absence  of  anxiety 
finds  expression  in  reducing  rates  for 
advances.  But  the  gold  itself  forms 
only  one  amongst  the  innumerable 
commodities  upon  which  market 
money  can  be  cre'ated.  It  is  the  last 
resort  in  all  eases,  but  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  banking  credit  called 
money  utilized  upon  all  markets  is 
founded  upon  paper  securities.  Every 
form  of  debt,  public  or  private,  may 
become  money  as  well  as  every  dis- 
honest share  creation  of  the  company- 
monger. 

F 


It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these  that 
we  speak  of  credit  so  constantly  in- 
stead of  using  the  word  money,  which 
seems  to  us  misleading  in  existing 
circumstances,  and  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  true  nature  of  most  of 
this  credit  called  money.  It  may  have 
a  substantial  basis  or  it  may  have  no 
basis  at  all.  One  thing,  however, 
seems  reasonably  dedueible  from  this 
brief  'and  imperfect  description  of 
the  nature  of  the  elements  composing 
the  material  in  which  modern  money 
markets  deal,  and  it  is  that  market 
wealth  thus  brought  into  existence 
may  be  exhausting  the  community  in- 
stead of  enriching  it.  We  have  given 
the  example  of  a  national  debt  and 
what  its  increase  implies  to  the  work- 
ers. That  is  the  most  concrete  and 
striking  illustration  the  present  age 
furnishes  in  all  countries  called  civil- 
ized, but  all  forms  of  unreal  capital, 
of  capital  represented  by  imagined 
assets,  not  by  realities,  are  wealth 
draining.  They  tend  to  the  impover- 
ishment of  the  people  in  a  variety  of 
ways— by  extracting  interest  from 
them  on  false  pretences,  by  prompt- 
ing the  dissemination  of  ideas  of 
wealth  and  habits  of  extravagance, 
by  using  up  savings  giving  nothing  in 
return.  Everj-  pound  of  railway 
capital,  whether  borrowed  or  a  mere 
co-partner\^  share,  is,  if  interests  and 
dividends  are  paid  upon  it,  a  mort- 
gage upon  labor,  but  it  may  reward 
that  labor  in  a  variety  of  w^ays  easily 
understood.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  fancy  capital  of  joint-stock  under- 
takings which  have  been  over-valued 
by  those  who  brought  them  into  ex- 
istence. Thanks  to  the  overburden 
of  false  capitalization  due  to  trust 
concoctors  and  the  never-resting 
energy  of  the  companj^  promoter,  the 
market  money  itself  produced  by  the 
free  pawning  with  banks  of  all  such 
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forms  of  capital,  honest  and  dis- 
honest, may  be  a  drain  upon  a  com- 
munity's real  and  demonstrably  fer- 
tile resources.  It  would  take  us  too 
long-  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject at  great  length,  especially  as  we 
should  have  to  restate  our  theory  re- 
garding the .  transitory  nature  of  all 
human  improvements,  the  changing 
conditions  of  even  the  most  solidly 
established  industries  or  appliances 
and  tools  employed  to  lighten,  supple- 
ment, or  give  conquering  force  to 
mere  human  labor.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  undertaking  should  create 
capital  to  be  laid  as  a  permanent  and 
everlasting  load  upon  a  eommunitj^ 
Apart,  however,  from  that  far-reach- 
ing aspect  of  the  subject,  it  is  obvious 
that  impoverishment,  the  crippling  of 
a  nation's  resources  at  their  very 
source,  might  have  made  devastating- 
progress  before  any  suspicion  of  it 
could  arise  in  the  money  market.    As 


long  as  the  securities  used  to  gener- 
ate money  there  continue  unsuspected 
everj^thing  runs  with  perfect  smooth- 
ness, money  is  abundant  and  cheap 
on  the  market,  and  a  country  might 
only  wake  up  to  discover  that  it  had 
been  eating  up  its  real  capital,  antici- 
pating the  w^ealth  of  future  genera- 
tions, when  the  aerial  structure  col- 
lapsed. The  cultivator  anticipates  his 
harvest  by  getting  a  loan  from  his 
banker,  his  lawyer,  or  other  money- 
lender. The  entire  money  market 
may  be  anticipating  the  wealth  of 
generations  yet  unborn  by  its  unre- 
flecting trading  in  lavish  capitaliza- 
tions, its  thoughtless  elevation  of 
market  prices  by  the  facilities  it  gives 
to  the  pawning  of  securities,  good  and 
bad,  all  utilized  to  create  ** money," 
in  the  language  of  the  market,  and 
only  discover  the  havoc  played  with 
its  own  and  the  country's  true  wealth 
when  too  late. 


The  Great  American  Seed  Industry. 

BY  GEORGE  CALVERT,  IN  AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 

Remarkable  in  many  ways  has  been  the  growth  of  the  seed  industry  in 
America  of  late  years.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  it,  with  the  result  that 
the  business  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 


WITH  the  harvest  of  the  wheat 
crop,  followed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  harvest  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  month  of  October 
among  our  Western  States,  the  rail- 
road companies  have  thrown  up  their 
hands  in  despair  of  being  unable  to 
furnish  cars  and  facilities  for  carry- 
ing* the  immense  seed  production  from 
the  fields  to  elevators  and  storage 
warehouses.  This  condition  will  serve 
as  a  means  for  estimating  the  enor- 
mous proportions  to  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  seeds  and  grains  in  the 


United  States  has  grown  in  the  last 
few  years. 

In  no  line  of  business  activity  has 
greater  progress  been  made  than  in 
the  seed  industry,  and  yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  few  enterprises 
regarding  which  the  general  public 
knows  so  little,  though,  withal,  it  is 
a  line  of  trade  which  directly  affects 
the  welfare  of  every  individual.  The 
business  is  divided  into  three  branches 
—  seed  growing,  seed  testing  and  seed 
selling— and  in  these  occupations 
thousands  of  persons  are  engaged. 
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From  small  beginnings  in  the  later 
colonial  period,  the  seed  business  has 
grown  until  to-day  its  value  is  meas- 
ured by  millions  of  dollars.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  important  branch 
of  American  horticulture  is  not  bet- 
ter illustrated  than  by  the  transform- 
ation which  has  taken  place  in  the 
methods  of  marketing  the  seeds.  In 
the  early  days  the  distribution  of 
seeds  was  dependent  solely  upon 
the  keepers  of  small  shops— stores 
where  a  few  boxes  of  seeds  shared 
a  corner  with  the  stock  of  codfish 
on  a  shelf  with  calicoes  and  groceries. 
Now  the  headquarters  of  the  seed  in- 
dustry are  found  in  immense  ware- 
houses and  office  buildings  and  the 
distributing  system  covers  every 
quarter  of  the  glol)e. 

So  far  as  history  records  the  first 
sale  of  seeds,  in  this  country  was 
made  at  Newport,  R.I.,  in  1763,  by 
Nathaniel  Bird,  a  book  dealer,  who 
imported  a  small  quantity  of  onion 
seed  from  London.  In  New  York 
City  hemp  and  flax  seed  were  ad- 
vertised for  sale  as  early  as  1765, 
and  garden  seeds  in  1776.  However, 
Boston  was  the  chief  seedj  mart  of  the 
United  States  during  the  early  days 
and  there  were  at  the  Hub  from  half 
a  dozen  to  a  dozen  dealers  who 
handled  seeds  exclusively  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  commodities. 
Prior  to  1800  practically  all  the  seeds 
sold  in  this  country  were  imported 
from  London. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  new  century, 
however,  the  seed  industry  began  to 
assume  proportions  to  justify  the 
raising  of  the  seeds  nearer  home. 
From  1800  Philadelphia  began  to« 
gain  recognition  as  the  centre  of  the 
American  seed  industry,  and  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  trade  was  Bern- 
ard  McMahon,    ^'seedsman    and    au- 


thor,'^  who  became  well  known  not 
only  in  the  Quaker  City,  but  also 
throughout  the  country.  During  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  seed  estab- 
lishments sprang  into  existence  in 
Baltimore,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  other 
cities,  and  a  feature  of  the  trade  at 
that  time  was  a  considerable  demand 
for  Shakers'  seeds.  These  seeds 
were  not  only  sold  by  the  regular  seed 
houses,  but  were  also  peddled  ajbout 
the  country  in  the  Shakers'  wagons. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad,  open- 
ing up  vast  new  agricultural  areas, 
was,  however,  the  beginning  of  the 
present  vast  proportions  of  the  Am- 
erican seed  industry.  Thirty  years 
ago,  100  letters  a  day  was  consider- 
ed a  successful  and  very  large  busi- 
ness. To-day  some  of  the  large  con- 
cerns receive  over  6,000  letters  a  day 
during  the  busy  season.  Firms  that 
twenty  years  ago  employed  only  one 
or  two  clerks  now  employ  100  or  more 
during  the  winter  months.  Through- 
out the  west  also  the  seed  trade  has 
flourished  wonderfully,  and  a  single 
warehouse  of  one  western  firm  now 
has'Tjetween  seven  and  eight  acres  of 
floor  space. 

The  present  amazing  proportions 
of  the  trade  in  garden  seeds  are  the 
result  of  a  development  which  com- 
menced in  1784,  when  David  Land- 
reth  established  a  small  seed  farm 
near  Philadelphia.  At  first  only  a 
few  acres  were  cultivated  and  they 
were  occupied  chiefly  by  the  nursery, 
but  as  the  busines  grew,  more  land 
was  added  until  in  1860  some  600 
a«res  were  under  cultivation  near 
Philadelphia  alone.  The  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  found  the  country 
still  largely  dependent,  nevertheless, 
upon  imported  seeds,  but  between 
1860  and  1870  as  many  seed  farms 
were  established  as  during  the  third 
of  a  century  before  th©  war. 


How  Great  Business  Men  Keep  Well. 

(THE  WORLD  MAGAZINE.) 

Amid  the  strenuous  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  in  the  business  world,  the 
great  captains  of  industry  find  their  only  safety  in  an  increased  leisure  and  the  pursuit 
of  healthful  pastimes.  The  greater  the  business  and  the  greater  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  responsibility,  the  greater  the  need  for  an  enforced  leisure.  That  is  why  mil- 
lionaire business  men  pay  their  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  outdoor 
recreation. 


WHAT  means  do  rich  business 
men  take  to  preserve  their 
health?  They  have  a  system 
to  which,  almost  without  exception, 
the3^  each  and  all  conform.  This 
system  is  founded  on  one  remedy. 
One  New  York  man  pursues  it  at  the 
cost  of  $500,000  a  year;  another, 
equally  devoted  to  it,  has  it  without 
cost.  These  two  men  are  about 
equally  rich  and  powerful. 

It  is  enlightening  to  all  the  world 
to  know  this  system,  so  costly  and  so 
cheap  and  so  efficacious  for  these 
great  men  of  affairs  are  healthy  men. 
They  are  marvels  of  success  in 
finance  and  in  health. 

To  triumph  in  the  strenuous  life 
requires  more  than  genius  and  wealth. 
It  means  endurance  and  force. 
Health  is  the  great  business  man's 
greatest  asset.  A  Rockefeller  ailing 
in  the  height  of  his  daring  career 
would  give  a  million  dollars  '^for  a 
new  stomach."  Schwab  to  recover 
from  the  impairment  of  his  giant 
strength  spends  in  two  years  a  for- 
tune that  would  buy  the  town  in 
which  he  was  born. 

One  millionaire  in  New  York  em- 
ploys a  physician  at  $10,000  a  year 
to  attend  him— because  he  did  not 
follow  the  system.  Another,  during 
a  painful  illness  two  years  ago,  con- 
tracted with  a  doctor  to  serve  him 
exclusively  for  five  years.  Lately, 
conforming   to     the  system     by   this 


same  doctor's  advice  and  the  ex- 
ample of  his  associates,  he  paid  the 
doctor  a  large  lump  sum  to  end  the 
contract. 

But  the  physicians  testify  that  the 
millionaire  men  of  affairs  are  poor 
customers  of  theirs.  Their  system  of 
health-keeping  is  not  medical. 

Fresh  air  and  a  change  of  scene, 
developed  to  a  science  and  a  system, 
is  the  New  York  multi-millionaire's 
panacea  for  all  his  ills. 

'^Go  around  and  have  a  good 
time,"  said  Schwab.  The  great 
remedy  that  has  been  discovered  and 
adopted  by  these  men  is  the  open-air 
life.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  ^ Agoing 
around,"  and  the  ^'good  time"  is  to 
make  it  palatable.  The  temperamen- 
tal quality  of  the  individual  decides 
its  cost— whether  it  amounts  to  a 
fortune  a  year  or  is  itself  an  economy 
of  a  city  man's  expenditure. 

That  Russell  Sage,  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  is  still  active  is  due  to  his  sys- 
tematic care  for  his  health.  His  ex- 
ercise and  fresh  air  he  got  in  walking 
to  and  from  his  office  daily.  James 
Stillman,  president  of  the  largest 
bank  in  New  York,  has  made  it  a 
rule  to  walk  several  miles  daily— 
often  to  and  from  Wall  Street  and 
his  home  in  Seventy-second  Street. 

As  the  stress  of  the  strenuous  life 
has  increased  in  recent  years  those 
at    the    top— the    great    captains    of 
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finance  and  industry— have  changed 
their  routine  of  life  to  endure  the 
pressure.     They   have   cultivated: 

1.  Increased  leisure. 

2.  Outdoor  recreation. 

3.  Some  special  fad. 

4.  Divided  responsibility. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  the  Oifioti 
hours  of  most  of  great  men  of  affairs 
do  not  exceed  four  hours  daily;  in 
many  eases  only  two.  Those  who 
have  more  take  frequent  and  long 
vacations. 

As  to  the  second  and  third,  there 
are  few  of  the  working  millionaires 
of  this  city  who  are  not  addicted  to 
one  or  more  special  forms  of  out- 
door recreation,  to  which  he  devotes 
more  hours  than  to  his  indoor  busi- 
ness tasks. 

Divided  responsibility  has  become 
a  necessity  in  the  enormous  propor- 
tions and  detail  of  the  great  enter- 
prises. The  corporation  relieves  the 
individual;  but,  more  than  that,  by 
dividing  ]\is  interests  among  many 
corporations  he  has  less  care  than  if 
his  wealth  w^ere  involved  in  one  great 
enterprise,  and  he  the  source  of 
prime  responsibility  for  that  one. 

August  Belmont  is  a  type  of  the 
multi-millionaire  man  of  affairs  who 
follows  out  this  system.  Mr.  Bel- 
mont is  one  of  the  hardest  working- 
capitalists  of  New  York,  and  also  one 
of  the  chief  of  those  who  pursue  a 
programme  of  'Agoing  around  and 
having  a  good  time." 

Mr.  Belmont  is  the  president  of  a 
field  club  at  Garnet,  S.C.  One  of  his 
sons  is  vice-president  of  the  club, 
another  treasurer,  the  third  secre- 
tary. These  constitute  the  entire 
membership. 

The  club  owns  at  Garnet  several 
hundred  acres  of  laad,  on  which 
there  is  good  hunting  and  fishing. 
Mr.  Belmont  visits  this  place  two  or 


three  times  a  year,  where  he  hunts, 
fishes  or  rides  on  horseback.  He 
spends  a  part  of  eacli  winter  in 
Florida.  At  Babylon,  L.I.,  he  has  a 
place  for  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
dogs,  and  a  country  place  at  Hemp- 
stead, which  he  visits  frequently. 
T]iere  the  automobile,  his  ponies  and 
polo  and  the  driving  of  fast  horses' 
interest  him  and  keep  him  in  the 
open  air.  In  summer  he  spends  some 
time  on  his  swift  yacht,  the  Pintah. 
His  interest  in  horse  racing  and  the 
breeding  of  fine  horses  takes  him  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  elsewhere  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  racecourse 
and  others  near  this  city. 

Yet  Mr.  Belmont  neglects  no  feat- 
ui-e  of  his  vast  business  affairs, 
whether  it  be  in  his  gTcat  banking 
institution  or  as  President  of  the 
Interborough  Company,  controlling 
the  subway  and  elevated  railroads  of 
this  city,  or  in  any  other  of  the  score 
or  more  of  corporations  in'  which  he 
is  interested.  Wearied  with  months 
of  work  in  his  city  office,  his  yacht 
or  private  car  or  automobile  is  ready 
on  the  instant  to  bear  him  away  to 
diverting  scenes  and  the  out-door  life. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  sr.,  after  a 
fortune  was  spent  on  doctors  and 
medicines,  found  the  health  he  had 
despaired  regaining  on  the  golf  links 
at  Lakewood  and  his  summer  home  in 
Westchester  County.  In  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  he,  to-day,  devotes 
more  time  to  the  out-of-door  life  than 
to  his  business  affairs. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  misses  no 
cliance  for  the  open-air  life,  and  lives 
it  systematically.  His  great  engine 
of  a  body  has  never  broken  down, 
but,  it  may  also  be  said,  he  has  never 
given  it  a  chance.  The  automobile, 
a  trip  to  Europe  once  or  twice  a 
year,  the  summer  spent  on  his  yacht, 
places  him  in  line  with  the  system  of 
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health  preservation.  From  June  to 
October  Mr.  Morgan  practically  lives 
on  the  Corsair,  which  cruising  in 
nearby  waters  brings  him  to  the  city 
often  daily. 

What  the  strain  of  modern  busi- 
ness life  can  do  to  the  strongest  con- 
stitution not  properly  safeguarded  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  a  man  of  enormous  physical 
strength  and  vigor.  Under  this 
strain  Mr.  Schwab,  three  years  ago, 
when  he  was  President  of  the  Steel 
Trust,  awoke  to  the  realization  that 
his  magnificent  health  was  failing. 
Then  began _the  efforts  for  its  restor- 
ation, which  have  continued  until  to- 
day, when  now  he  is  one  who  sings 
to  the  dyspeptic  young  Rockefeller 
the  praises  of  the  system  that  has 
saved  his  life. 

Much  more  than  half  of  Mr. 
Schwab's  time  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  spent  in  outdoor  re- 
creation—yachting and  automobiling 
chiefly. 

After  his  health  collapsed,  Mr. 
Schwab  went  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1902.  At  Paris,  in  February,  1903, 
Sir  William  Richard  Gowers,  an  emi- 
nent specialist  on  nervous  diseases, 
and  Prof.  Erb,  of  Vienna,  were  sum- 
moned to  advise  him.  Then  he  spent 
some  weeks  cruising  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  his  yacht,  the  Margarita. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  ex- 
plored the  New  Jersey  roads  on  a 
70-horse  power  automobile,  and  lived 
for  ten  hours  a  day  continuously  in 
the  open  air.  In  February  and 
March,  1904,  he  spent  three  weeks 
automobiling  in  Southern  France. 
On  April  8,  1904,  he  went  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  a  special  train  to  in- 
spect mining  property,  but  more  for 
a  month's  outing.  In  June  he  went 
again  to  Europe,  for  twenty  days, 
and    when    he    returned    he    brought 


with  him  two  huge  automobiles.  On 
his  last  trip  abroad— from  March  1 
to  Mdij  20  of  this  j^ear- Mr.  Schwab 
rode  in  a  140-horse  power  automobile 
from  Paris  to  Monte  Carlo,  among 
other  long  motoring  trips. 

But  this  pleasuring  was  not  to  the 
neglect  of  business,  for  Mr.  Schwab's 
tour  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  Steel  King  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  agreed  on  some  work 
for  the  former  in  rebuilding  his 
badly  wrecked  navy. 

Henry  H.  Rogers,  the  executive 
head  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
is  a  devoted  yachtsman.  His  steam 
yacht,  the  Kanawha,  won  the  Lysis- 
trata  (Bennett)  Cup  in  1903  and 
1904.  He  has  taken  many  long 
cruises  on  this  famous  boat.  Only 
since  his  breakdown  in  health,  after 
an  attack  of  appendicitis,  has^  Mr. 
Rogers    employed    a   physician. 

Charles  R.  Flint,  whose  varied  ac- 
tivities in  the  last  decade  extend 
from  fitting  out  a  fleet  of  warships 
for  Brazil  to  organizing  many  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  corporations  and 
bujdng  street  railways  and  steamship 
lines,  finds  his  recreation  in  yachting 
and  driving.  He  owns  the  speedy 
yacht  Arrow.  He  believes  in  the 
strength-giving  power  of  the  outdoor 
life. 

John  W.  Gates,  the  copper  mag- 
nate, takes  all  the  open-air  life  he 
can  get.  He  hunts  and  fishes  and 
yachts  and  autos.  With  his  son, 
Charles  G.  Gates,  who  has  the  only 
sidewheel  yacht  in  existence,  the 
Clermont,  he  attends  the  races,  going 
by  the  little  steamer  to  the  Brooklyn 
Yacht  Club  landing,  where  his  auto 
meets  them. 

Alexander  E.  Orr,  Chairman  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission,  has  pre- 
served his  vigorous  health  by  spend- 
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iiig  his  summers  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  his  favorite  pastimes  has  been 
fishing  at  Gardiner's  Island  for  sea 
bass,  going-  there  at  daybreak  in  his 
steam  launch  from  Montauk  Point. 
A  part  of  this  summer  he  will  spend 
in  a  European  outing. 

James  B.  Dill,  the  wealthy  cor- 
poration lawyer,  is  a  great  horseback 
rider  and  automobilist.  Trout  fish- 
ing at  the  Rangeley  Lakes  in  Maine 
has  also  contributed  to  his  pro- 
gramme of  outdoor  life. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  sr.,  takes 
to  fast  horses  and  yachting.  James 
R.  Keene  is  another  devotee  of  fast 
horses.  John  Jacob  Astor  is  a  votary 
of  the  automobile.  William  Rocke- 
feller hunts  and  fishes.  George 
Gould  plays  polo.  Henry  Clews  is  a 
walker  and  drives  much.  J.  Edward 
Simmons  walks,  rides,  drives  and 
plays  golf. 

Many  of  the  New  York  millionaire 
business  men  spend  money  freely  to 
make  it  convenient  for  them  always 
to  secure  their  favored  form  of  re. 
creation  and  relaxation.  To  their 
yachts,  automobiles  and  horses  they 
add  private  railway  cars  of  luxurious 
comfort. 


It  is  not  a  far  shot  to  rank  these 
cars  with  the  millionaire's  health 
system  machinery,  for  they  take  that 
place  even  when  used  in  business 
trips.  At  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  a  fe(w 
months  ago,  the  private  cars  lining 
up  in  the  railway  yards  often  num- 
bered a  score  or  more,  including  the 
magnificent  coaches  of  August  Bel- 
mont, George  Gould  and  H.  M.  Flag- 
ler, and  those  of  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
Dr.  Stewart  Webb,  George  Vander- 
bilt and  R.  Livingston  Beekman. 
Charles  M.  Schwab's  private  car,  the 
Loretto,  is  the  most  elegant  in  the 
world,  the  brass  beds  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schwab's  staterooms  costing  $10,000 
each. 

All  these  wealthy  men,  whose 
favorite  outdoor  recreations  have 
been  named,  are  active  in  stupendous 
business  affairs.  They  are  not  the 
idle  millionaires.  Their  recreations 
are  as  carefully  systematized  as  their 
business,  and  are  as  important  ele- 
ments in  their  successful  career. 
They  gain  and  preserve  health  of 
body  and  clearness  of  mind  and  firm- 
ness of  nervous  strength  to  endure 
the  strenuous  life  by  spending  more 
than  half  their  time  in  the  open  air. 


The  Locomotive. 

BY    MARY    FLOYD    McMULLEN. 


A  tilting  knight  across  the  fields  and  plains, 

With  waving  smoke  plume  in  his  helmet  bright — 

The  ranked  forests  fall  before  his  might, 

The  mountain's  heart  is  pierced, 

And  prostrate  'neath  his  conquering  tread 

The  pallid  waters  spread. 

Nor  was  a  paladin  of  old,  perchance, 

More  puissant  in  the  realm  of  high  romance. 

—From  Everybody's  Magazine. 


The  Executive  as  an  Employer. 

BY  HERBERT  J.  HAPGOOD,  IN  SYSTEM. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  and  the  most  difficult  of  the  executive  man's 
duties  is  that  of  employment— the  handling-  of  the  men  under  him.  An  employer  who 
knows  the  right  man  to  select,  the  right  man  to  promote  and  who  can  discharge  an 
employe  when  necessary  is  a  rarity. 


EXECUTIVE  ability  has  been  apt- 
ly defined  as  'Hhe  art  of  earn- 
ing one's  living  by  the  sweat 
of  another  man's  brow."  While  the 
executive  may  not  live  by  the  sweat  of 
his  own  brow,  he  must  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  brain,  and  must  push  the 
mass  of  detail  work  upon  someone 
else  in  order  to  leave  himself  free 
for  things  of  more  importance. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  imagine  that  af- 
ter doing  this  he  has  anything  like 
an  easy  time.  In  almost  every  suc- 
cessful, growing  business  the  execu- 
tive head  is  by  far  the  hardest  work- 
er. His  desk  may  be  comparative- 
ly free  from  the  detail  matters  which 
are  piled  up  in  front  of  his  assis- 
tants, and  his  office  hours  may  be 
shorter,  but  he  is  really  working 
harder  than  anyone  under  him.  The 
necessity  for  knowing  at  all  times 
just  what  each  of  his  assistants  is 
laccomplishing  makes  all  their  duties 
in  a  sense  his  own.  In  addition,  the 
problems  he  faces  are  too  big  and 
momentous  to  be  locked  inside  his 
desk;  he  must  carry  them  home  with 
him  and  give  to  their  solution  the 
most   intense  mental   effort. 

By  all  odds  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  of  the  executive 
man's  duties  is  that  of  employment 
—the  handling  of  the  men  under  him. 
No  matter  how  brilliant  the  methods 
he  devises  or  how  large  his  own  per- 
sonal capacity  for  work,  he  must  be 
able  to  secure  men  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  his  plans,  and  must  possess 
the  art  of  holding  those  men  in  his 


service  and  keeping  them  keyed  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  loyal  effort.  And 
the  executive  man  needs  to  know 
not  only  how  to  hire,  but  also  when 
to  hire. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  are  two 
wholesale  houses  occupying  adjacent 
places  of  business.  One  of  them  with 
wealthy  silent  partners  has  been  es- 
tablished for  years,  while  the  otlier 
is  comparatively  new  in  the  field. 
But  the  young  company  is  doing 
double  the  business  of  its  competitor 
and  is  forging  ahead  every  day. 

The  older  establishment's  policy  of 
handling  its  working  force  gives  the 
reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs. 
Through  too  much  conservatism  or 
ignorance  (I  don't  know  which),  this 
company  has  retained  in  its  service 
year  after  year  employees  who  have 
long  outlived  their  usefulness;  its 
working  force  is  clogged  with  incom- 
petents. Its  methods  to-day  are  at 
least  fifteen  years  behind  the  times, 
its  sales  force  is  only  half  its  former 
size,  and  there  is  no  system  to  sep- 
arate and  promote  the  money  makers 
of  the  business  from  the  barnacles 
long  attached  to  this  sinking  ship. 
Either  this  company  does  not  know 
when  to  fire,  or  it  lacks  the  courage  to 
do  so.  The  expense  of  a  half-pay 
pension  system  if  established  ten 
years  ago  Avould  have  been  the  salva- 
tion of  this  firm 

When  a  large  eastern  railroad  sys- 
tem changed  hands  several  years  ago, 
the  new  general  manager  made  the 
major  condition  to  his  accepting  the 
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position  that  he  should  have  absolute 
authority  to  dismiss  the  heads  of  any 
or  all  departments,  and  the  selection 
of  new  ones.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed with  some  reluctance  as  almost 
every  one  of  the  directors  had  some 
friend  connected  with  the  road  whom 
he  wished   to  keep   in    power. 

The  new  manager  was  not  hasty  in 
his  judgments.  He  watched  the  work 
of  the  various  departments  closely, 
and  gave  each  one  a  thoroughly  fair 
show.  It  was  six  months  before  he 
was  ready  to  make  a  single  change  of 
any  importance. 

Then  the  heads  began  to  drop  into 
his  basket  Mdth  surprising  rapidity. 
For  two  weeks  hardly  a  day  passed 
that  the  newspapers  did  not  announce 
the  ** resignation"  of  some  important 
executive.  The  chief  auditor  of  the 
system,  a  $10,000  man,  went  down 
and  out  as  quickly  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  its  small  divisions. 
,  The  directors  were  indignant  and 
protested   to  the  general  manager. 

''You  are  discharging  our  best 
men,"  they  said. 

''Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  I  have 
better  ones  to  fill  their  places." 

The  directors  were  not  easily  con- 
vinced for  the  road  was  then  doing 
fairlj'-  well.  The  report  for  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  general  manager's 
administration  v.^as  a  vindication  of 
his  judgment.  Tn  a  year  when  condi- 
tions were  not  the  most  favorable, 
the  runnina'  expenses  of  the  system 
had  been  ofreaily  cut  down,  many  per- 
manent improvements  had  been  made, 
and  the  volume  of  freight  and  pas- 
senger tralTie  had  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  general  manager,  who  was  a 
new  figure  in  the  railroad  world, 
made  a  name  for  himself  and  started 
the  system  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
by  knowing  when  to  fire,  and  by  re- 


placing mediocre  men  with  top  notch- 
ers. 

The  president  of  a  very  large  east- 
ern company  makes  the  employing 
and  managing  of  his  men  his  prin- 
cipal duty  and  gives  to  it  the  largest 
part  of  his  time. 

' '  And  why  not  ?  "  he  asks.  ' '  Our 
business  is  so  large  that  T  can  but 
roughly  outline  the  plans  for  it.  I 
must  have  men— capable,  energetic, 
trustworthy  men— to  carry  out  those 
plans,  men  who  will  grasp  my  ideas 
with  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  and 
turn  them  into  cash  results.  All  men 
cannot  do  this.  The  success  or  fail- 
ure of  my  business  depends  absolute- 
ly upon  finding  men  who  can,  and  up- 
on directing  their  Avork  to  the  best 
advantage. ' ' 

The  most  successful  executive  men 
seem  to  have  an  inborn  talent  for 
judging  whether  a  given  man  will 
meet  their  needs.  They  decide  his 
acceptance  or  rejection  quickly  and 
apparently  without  effort.  "He'll 
do,"  or,  "He  hasn't  got  it  in  him," 
says  the  general  manager  of  a  large 
mercantile  company  after  talking  a 
few  minutes  with  the  applicant;  but 
the  Avorking  force  which  this  man  has 
gathered  around  him  is  sufficient 
proof  that  his  quick  judgment  is  sel- 
dom wrong,  and  that  when  he  sets 
out  to  buy  brains  he  accepts  no  sub- 
stitute. \ 

The  late  P.  T.  Barnum  was  an 
employer  who  judged  men  in  this 
quick,  snappy  fashion.  With  a  few 
data  concerning  a  man's  record  at 
hand,  he  used  to  say  that  he  needed 
only  to  get  a  look  at  his  eye  and  hear 
the  sound  of  his  voice  to  decide  if  he 
was  a  man  he  could  use.  And  Mr. 
Barnum 's  judgment,  hasty  as  it  seem- 
ed, was  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred  sound.  Although  his  suc- 
cess is  usually  attributed  to  his 
skill  as  an  advertiser,  it  would  have 
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been  of  little  value  unless  backed  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  lieutenants  with 
whom  he  surrounded  himself. 

Some  employers  who  know  how  to 
buy  ability  do  not  know  how  to  use  it 
when  they  get  it.  They  are  like  the 
politician  who  ''had  no  trouble  in 
buying'  votes,  but  couldn't  make  them 
stay  boug:ht."  They  lack  tliat  mys- 
terious something— we  call  it  strong- 
personality,  res]!ect  or  tactfulness, 
for  want  of  a  better  name— which  en- 
ables them  to  eet  five  dollars  worth 
of  work  for  every  dollar  of  salary, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  their  men 
loyal,  enthusiastic,  contented. 

Men  with  this  injiereut  ability  for 
buying'  and  using  the  brains  of  others 
are  extremely  rare,  but  fortunately 
this  faculty  can  be  acquired  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  men  not  en- 
dowed with  it  by  nature.  Were  this 
not  so,  executive  men  would  be  even 
liigher  priced  than  at  present. 

The  late  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  whose 
successful  career  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  public,  used  to  say  that 
lie  was  not  a  born  executive.  When 
]ie  went  to  Grover  Cleveland,  then 
Governor  of  New  York,  as  private 
secretary,  he  was  a  newspaper  man 
with  practicallj^  no  experience  in  exe- 
cutive work.  He  was,  however,-  a 
man  that  knew  how  to  grow  and  by 
close  application  and  observation  he 
made  up  for  the  lack  of  executive 
training-,  and  fitted  into  his  new  du- 
ties with  an  ease  that  surprised  both 
his  em^ployer  and  himself. 

The  experience  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful executive  shows  one  or  two 
cardinal  principles  which  can  be  fol- 
lowed to  advantage  in  handling  men. 
One  of  these  is:  Know  your  em- 
ployees. No  employer  can  afford  to 
neglect  dismissing  the  incompetent 
man  or  to  delay  promoting  the  de- 
serving. It  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
these  mistakes  is  the  more  dangerous 


for  either  will  demoralize  a  good 
working  force.  Every^  man  who 
has  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
ranks  knows  how  disheartening  it  is 
to  see  an  incompetent  man  kept  on 
the  payroll  and  perhaps  promoted  over 
the  heads  of  the  really  capable.  As 
for  competent  men,  they  are  assets 
too  valuable  in  these  davs  of  keen 
competition  for  human  ability  to  be 
lost  to  a  rival  firm  thromrh  failure 
to  recognize  their  value 

In  just  this  way  a  western  bank 
lost  a  valuable  employee.  He  had 
worked  his  way  up  from  messenger, 
had  installed  some  unique  methods, 
had  established  a  savings  department, 
and  through  his  own  efforts  largely 
increased  the  bank's  business.  At 
last  he  was  practically  in  full  charge 
of  the  institution,  but  his  salary  and 
his  title  were  in  no  way  commensur- 
ate with  his  ability. 

He  was  too  capable  to  remain  long- 
undiscovered,  and  one  day  an  offer 
came  to  him  from  the  east.  Realizing 
at  last  what  a  valuable  man  he  was, 
his  employers  offered  him  the  title 
and  salary  he  deserved.  But  they 
were  too  late,  he  accepted  the  new 
position  and  to-daj^  he  is  cashier  of 
one  of  the  leading  national  banks  of 
New  York  City. 

The  head  of  every  larjie  business 
gives  much_  time  to  the  study  of  the 
special  qualifications  of  the  various 
men  filling  executive  positions  under 
him,  so  that  he  may  know  just  how 
much  he  may  rely  upon  them. 
'  The  only  way  to  avoid  the  Scylla 
of  retaining  incompetents  in  your  em- 
ploy and  the  Charyibdis  of  losing 
competent  men,  is  to  know  your  em- 
ployees. The  good  executive  has  so 
thorough  a  system  of  frequent  re- 
ports from  his  various  subordinates 
that  he  knows  the  doUars-and-cents 
value  of  every  man.  He  also  has  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  his  work- 
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ing  force  like  that  of  a  well-known 
department  store  manager  of  excep- 
tional executive  ability  who  can  call 
by  name  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  his  employ,  whether  he  meets  them 
in  the  store  or  on  the  street. 

This  man's  employees  feel  that  he 
is  their  friend,  that  he  is  personally 
conversant  with  what  they  are  doing 
from  day  to  day  and  that  whether 
they  succeed  or  fail  they  will  get  their 
just  deserts. 

The  executive  must  hold  the  res- 
pect of  his  employees,  but  if  he  is  the 
right  sort  of  a  man  he  can  do  this 
and  still  be  their  friend  both  in  and 
outside  of  business  hours. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  last 
Republican  national  campaign  was  in 
great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Cortelyou's 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  lieutenants 
all  over  the  country  and  what  they 
were  accomplishing.  His  natural  exe- 
cutive ability  and  experience  in  de- 
tails had  taught  him  the  vital  im- 
portance of  such  knowledge.  So  he 
installed  a  system  of  frequent  and 
accurate  reports  which  brought  to  his 
desk  every  morning  full  details  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  from  Maine 
to  California.  These  reports  enabled 
him  to  weed  out  the  incompetent  and 
untrustworty  men  wherever  he  found 
them  in  a  way  that  shocked  politi- 
cians of  the  old  school.  He  made  na- 
tional politics  a  scientific  business 
proposition,  instead  of  a  tremendous 
gamble. 

Every  successful  sales  department 
illustrates  the  importance  of  keeping- 
tabs  on  employees  and  their  work.  In 
the  general  offices  of  the  Smith-Pre- 
mier Typewriter  Co.,  for  example,  is 
a  set  of  maps,  one  for  each  territory 
into  which  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  divided.  On  these  maps  nre 
pegjs  which  can  be  moved  about  to  in- 
dicate the  progress  of  the  various 
salesmen    through     their    territories. 


The  mails  bring  to  the  sales-mana- 
ger every  morning  reports  showing 
just  where  each  salesman  in  the 
organization  is  and  just  what  suc- 
cess he  is  having.  At  a  glance,  the 
maps  show  how  the  sales  force  is 
distributed. 

The  good  executive  must  never  lose 
his  temper  or  his  head.  When  'HHe 
boss  is  up  in  the  air"  the  whole  force 
under  him  is  demoralized,  from  his 
private  secretary  to  the  office  boy. 
Men  work  better  when  they  know 
that  the  man  at  the  helm  is  always 
cool,  calm  and  cheerful  no  matter  how 
dark  things  look. 

It  is  because  of  the  necessity  of 
knowing  one's  employees  that  the 
best  executives  are  usually  those  who 
started  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  lad- 
der. Having  done  various  details  of 
the  work  themselves  they  are  better 
able  to  direct  others  in  doing  it.  Then, 
too,  their  employees  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  their  cen- 
sure or  their  praise.  As  it  is  often 
expressed,  ^Hhe  old  man  must  be  right 
because  he's  been  through  the  mill 
himself." 

It  is  this  kind  of  confidence  that 
men  in  the  service  of  John  B.  Mc- 
Donald have.  They  know  that  he 
knows  the  contracting  business  from 
the  ground  up  and  when  he  tells  his 
lieutenants  that  a  certain  piece  of 
work  is  possible,  they  go  at  it  with 
the  enthusiasm  born  of  belief  in  ulti- 
mate success.  Dishonest  employees 
hesitate  to  try  to  deceive  a  man  like 
Mr.  McDonald  for  he  knows  the  busi- 
ness too  well. 

The  railroad  systems  of  the  coun- 
try were  for  many  years  a  striking- 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  business 
world  of  the  value  of  loyalty  in  em- 
ploj^ees.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  railroads  more  than  in 
any  other  line     of  business   at  that 
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time  the  men  at  the  head  were  those 
who  had  worked  their  way  up  from 
the  ranks.  It  is  doubtful  if  Ameri- 
can railroads  would  have  enjoyed  such 
remarkable  prosperity  if  they  had  not 
had  as  general  managers  and  presi- 
dents men  who  began  as  trainmen, 
clerks,  or  rodmen. 

The  men  who  run  a  business  make 
it  a  success  or  failure.  Is  it  any  won- 


der, then,  that  executives  who  know 
how  to  select  right  men  and  mould 
them  into  a  harmonious,  result-pro- 
ducing organization  are  so  sought 
after  to-day?  They  command  prince- 
ly incomes— these  men  with  the  abil- 
ity to  organize  and  inspire  their  fel- 
lows—but they  are  worth  every  cent 
they  get,  for  the  life  of  the  business 
rests  with  them. 


From  station  Master  to  Prime  Minister. 

(NEW  YORK  TIMES.) 

Few  careers  have  been  so  uniformly  successful  as  that  of  Serge  Witte,  who  has 
risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
No  obstacle  seems  to  have  been  able  to  hinder  his  progress.  He  has  been  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place  from  the  outset. 


HISTORY  tells  us  of  peasants  who 
have  become  popes,  of  beggars 
who  have  become  prime  minis- 
ters, of  a  sheep  herder  who  became 
a  king,  but  in  no  record  of  the  past  is 
there  a  more  astonishing  story  than 
that  of  the  assistant  station  master 
who  has  risen  to  be  the  first  Prime 
Minister  of  Russia,  and  who,  if  he 
escapes  assassination,  is  more  than 
likely  to  be  the  dictator  of  the  vast 
empire  which  is  now  nominally  and 
only  nominally,  ruled  by  the  Czar. 

When  Serge  Yuleviteh  Witte  was 
born  at  Tiflis  fifty-six  years  ag?o  he 
was  blessed  by  two  fairies  who  sel- 
dom combine  their  gifts—  the  fairy 
who  gives  Forcefulness  and  the  fairy 
wJio  confers  Opportunity.  Very  sel- 
dom, perhaps  once  a  century  in  a 
single  country,  do  these  two  fairijs 
take  a  child  under  their  protection, 
and  when  this  happens  that  child, 
no  matter  what  his  restraints,  his 
handicaps,  his  lack  of  those  things 
that  make  for  success,  conquers  and 
prevails.  Nothing  can  stand  against 
him 


Such  a  child  was  born  in  New  York 
City  forty-seven  years  ago.  Such  an- 
other child  was  Serge  Witte.  He 
started  with  all  the  disadvantages,  or 
nearly  all.  It  was  almost  as  impos- 
sible for  him  to  become  what  he  has 
become  as  it  would  have  been  for  the 
son  of  a  mujik.  His  father  was  of 
Oerman  descent  and  was  a  minor 
official  at  Tiflis.  His  mother  was  cr.- 
scended  from  a  noble  Russian  family, 
but  the  Wittes  were  obscure  people, 
and  Serge,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  could  not  expect  to  look  for- 
ward to  anything  better  than  a  small 
official  position  in  some  provi'-rlal 
town. 

It  appears  that  Witte  himself  at 
first  thought  such  an  outlook  hope- 
less, and  he  became  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Odessa  with  the  idea 
of  afterwards  securing  a  professor- 
ship. At  the  university  he  won  high 
honors  in  mathematics,  but  after  he 
had  been  graduated  he  changed  his 
plans.  He  entered  the  service  of  a 
railway  in  the  south  of  Russia  at  a 
salarv  of  $50  a  month.     The  line  was 
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owned  by  the  Russian  Steamship  Co., 
and  before  long  Witte  's  ability  began 
to  attract  attention.  Witte  advanced 
from  one  position  to  another  and  at 
length  became  general  superintendent 
of  the  railway. 

Then  Opportunity  began  her  work, 
and  she  put  A"Vitte  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  political  ladder  by  means  which 
were  remarkably  like  those  she  em- 
ployed later  in  his  career.  What 
seemed  disaster  for  the  young  man 
was  actually  his  success.  There  was 
a  serious  accident  on  the  line  of  which 
he  was  superintendent,  and  he  was 
held  to  be  responsible.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  St.  Petersburg  to  give  evid- 
ence at  an  official  investigation,  and 
while  in  the  capital  he  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  that,  instead  of 
going  back  to  the  Crimea  a  disgraced 
man.  he  returned  with  his  resigna- 
tion in  his  pocket— a  better  post,  on 
one  of  the  Government's  lines,  had 
been  offered  him. 

Soon  afterward  Opportunity  took 
care  of  him  again.  The  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  began,  and  the  Russian  Rail- 
M^ay  Department  gave  an  exhibition 
of  incompetence  and  corruption  not 
surpassed  by  anything  displayed  even 
by  the  Governmental  departments 
which  are  held  responsible  for  Rus- 
sia's recent  disasters  in  the  Far  East. 
It  looked  as  though  the  campaign 
would  be  a  fiasco  before  it  was  be- 
gun because  of  the  pitiful  incapaci^y 
of  the  railway  officials.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  move  the  troops,  no  one 
could  tell  where  any  particular  regi- 
ment was,  soldiers  were  sent  on  long 
journeys  without  food— everything 
was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  St.  Petersburg  authorities  were 
helpless.  It  seemed  that  they  had  no 
one  to  whom  to  turn  who  was  capable 
of  unraveling  the  tangle.     At  le'V'th 


somebody  remarked  that  there  was 
one  small  section  of  the  country  in 
Avhich  things  seemed  to  be  going  right. 
Inquiry  was  made,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  lines  over  which  Serge  Witte 
had  control  were  running  with  no 
hitches,  that  difficulties  passed  on  to 
Witte  by  officials  elsewhere  were  be- 
ing straightened  out.  What  to  do  was 
obvious.  Witte  was  summoned  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  returned  to  the  Cri- 
mea with  greatly  extended  powers.  He 
was  stationed  at  Odessa,  and  in  a 
short  time  things  were  running  with 
machine-like  precision. 

From  that  time  on  Witte  was  a 
known  man,  and  after  the  war  he 
was  ordered  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
the  unification  of  the  traffic  of  the 
empire.  But  Opportunity  had  still 
much  to  do  for  him  before  he  was 
even  well  on  the  way  to  his  present 
position.  He  was  still  handicapped 
by  his  obscure  birth,  he  lacked  all  the 
graces  that  are  supposed  to  make  pre- 
ferment easy,  and  he  had  further 
damaged  his  chances  by  marrying  a 
Jewess   at   Odessa. 

Opportunity  helped  him  along  hy 
an  accident  to  a  train  which  was 
carrying  the  Czar  and  his  family. 
Nobody  was  hurt  much,  but  of  course 
the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communi- 
cations resigned,  and  equally  of  coui  se 
his  resignation  was  accepted  by  his 
infuriated  master.  Witte  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  post.  He  im- 
mediately began  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  which  later,  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  he  carried  out. 

His  appointment  as  Minister  of  Fin. 
ance  came  about  in  a  curious  way. 
Wyshnegradskj",  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter, became  incapacitated  by  paraly- 
sis, and  the  Emperor  offered  the  posi- 
tion to  several  officials. 
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^'1  shall  be  honored  and  delighted 
your  Majesty/'  said  the  first.  ^^But 
may  I  ask  that  M.  Witte  be  appointed 
as  my  chief  assistant?" 

''Your  Majesty,"  said  the  second,. 
''I  will  accept  the  position,  if  I  may 
have  M.  Witte  to  help  me." 

Every  one  of  those  to  whom  the  fin- 
ance portfolio  was  offered  said  the 
same  thing.  Even  a  Czar  of  Russia 
can  see  clearly  if  the  object  is  suffi- 
ciently plain,  and  the  upshot  was  that 
the  Ministry  was  offered  to  Witte. 
What  he  did  as  Minister  of  Finance 
is  so  well  known  as  hardly  to  need  re- 
capitulation. In  ten  years  he  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  country 
by  $500,000,000  a  year,  he  built  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway,  he  created  a 
Russian  merchant  marine,  he  encour- 
aged m.anufaetures  in  every  possible 
way,  he  made  the  sale  of  liquor  a 
Government  monopoly,  he  substitut- 
ed a  steady  for  a  fluctuating  cur- 
rency, he  invited  foreign  capital  to 
invest  in  Russia  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  experts  to  settle  there. 
And  how  he  fell  is  equally  well 
known.  In  spite  of  what  he  had  done 
he  was  not  liked  by  either  sovereign 
or  people.  A  dominating  personality 
must  always  have  many  enemies,  and 
the  Czar's  relatives  and  the  court 
officials  became  frightened  at  the  •  h,\\- 
er  which  this  man  was  gaining.  Xi 
leingth  their  intrigues  against  hr^ 
succeeded,  and  he  resigned  the  Fin- 
ance Ministry.  His  downfall,  ilie 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  appeare.l  ho 
complete  that  there  were  few  .vho 
believed  that  he  could  rise  again. 

But  Opportunity  was  still  on  his 
side.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  be- 
gan, the  result  of  the  obstinncy  of 
Witters  foes,  and  disaster  after  dis- 
aster, the  result  of  their  incapacity 
and  dishonesty,  befell  the  Russiaa 
arms.     The  negotiations  for  a  peace 


conference  were  successfully  conclud- 
ed, and  the  Czar  nominated  M.  Mura- 
vieff  as  his  Chief  Plenipotentiary. 
Muravieff  fell  ill  and  Witte  was  chos- 
en in  his  stead. 

That  he  was  sent  to  America  in  the 
full  belief  that  he  would  fail  seems 
certain.  But  instead  of  failure  he 
achieved  a  success  so  brilliant  that 
the  world  is  still  wondering  how  he 
did  it.  He  Avent  home.  jThat  the 
Czar  has  always  disliked  him  and 
often  feared  him  has  been  reported 
so  many  times  from  so  many  sources, 
that  no  doubt  can  be  thrown  on  ijie 
statement.  The  Czar  congratulat')d 
him  on  his  success  and  ennobled  him 
That  was  to  be  expected ;  nothing  less 
was  possible. 

But  now  the  Czar  unhesitatingly 
turns  to  him  when  the  throne  is  in 
danger,  turns  to  him  for  aid  and  ad- 
vice, lets  him  make  his  own  terms, 
tells  him  to  do  what  he  will  if  only  he 
can  save  the  dynasty.  The  events  in 
Russia  which  led  to  this  imperial 
surrender  again  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  Witte.  And  he  has 
seized  it. 

When,  one  day  last  Summer,  the 
steamship  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  aiTiv- 
ed  at  Hoboken,  there  were  many  cele- 
brated men  on  board.  The  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers  on  the 
pier,  however,  were  interested  in 
only  one  of  these  men.  He  had  never 
visited  America  before,  and  his  fea- 
tures were  unfamiliar  to  most  of 
those  who  were  waiting  for  him.  They 
wondered  how  they  would  be  able  to 
recognize  him. 

And  yet,  when  the  steamer  reached 
her  berth  and  the  newspaper  men 
were  allowed  to  board  her,  not  one  of 
them  failed  to  pick  out  of  the  crowd 
of  eminent  Russians  collected  in  the 
smoking  room  Serge  Witte,  the  man 
whom  they  all  sought.  This  man  seem- 
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ed  to  carry  with  liim  the  invisible 
attributes  of  command,  seemed  to 
radiate  power. 

How  was  it  that  those  newspaper 
men,  by  an  unconscious  process,  were 
able  so  easily  to  distinguish  Witte 
from  the  officials  surrounding  him? 
If  one  were  able  to  answer  ihaX  ques- 
tion one  would  be  able  to  solve  many 
a  historical  problem  now  and  for  ever 
to  be  unsolved.  Analyze  Witte 's  fea- 
tures, his  bearing,  his  conversation, 
and  one  arrives  at  nothing  but  the 
commonplace.  He  is  a  big  man  phy- 
sically, but  he  is  by  no  means  impos- 
ing looking.  His  features  are  unre- 
markalde.  His  manner  of  holding 
himself  is  best  described  by  the  word 
slouchy.  There  is  nothing  brilliant 
about  his  speech.  Even  the  '^  hypno- 
tic eyes"  which,  according  to  the 
novelists,  are  an  invariable  attribute 


of  great  men,  are  conspicuous  only  by 
their  absence.  Witte 's  eyes  are 
sleepy,  and  he  generally  looks  bored. 

And  yet,  wherever  he  goes,  what- 
ever he  does,  whether  he  be  among- 
friends  or  enemies— and  it  is  usually 
the  latter— he  dominates  all.  It  was 
the  case  at  Portsmouth.  There  were 
four  plenipotentiaries,  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guests  at  the  Wentworth* 
Hotel,  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  of 
the  press  correspondents,  was  cen- 
tred on  A¥itte.  And  when  he  sat  at 
that  table  in  the  navy  yard  and  dis- 
cussed the  terms  of  peace— he  had  his 
way. 

Forcefulness  and  Opportunity— 
they  have  carried  him  to  the  highest 
position  a  subject  has  ever  held  in 
the  Russian  Empire.  How  much  furth- 
er they  will  carry  him  the  Vv^orld  is 
watchino-  to  see. 


Perils  in  Retiring  from  Business, 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Most  men  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  retire  from  business  with  the 
happiest  of  anticipations.  But  few  realize  just  what  a  change  it  implies  and  how  dis- 
content steps  in  and  makes  life  a  burden.  The  writer  illustrates  this  phase  of  the 
question  by  a  reference  to  actual  cases. 


OUR  village  by  the  sea  lies  in  a 
district  of  large  towns,  and  is 
steadily  rising  in  favor  as  a 
health  resort.  Though  quiet  in  win- 
ter, it  is  bright  enough  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  excellent 
sands  and  other  holiday  essentials 
attract  large  numbers  of  visitors. 
Moreover,  it  has  some  good  shops, 
is  partially  paved  and  well  lighted, 
and  boasts  a  convenient  railway  con- 
nection with  the  larger  county  towns. 
These  considerations  have  brought  to 
the  spot  quite  a  number  of  people 
who  have  retired  from  business,  and 
who   are    therefore    able    to    arrange 


the  economy  of  their  lives  without 
regarding  toil  for  to-day  or  knowing 
care  for  to-morrow. 

The  place  is  homely  and  hospit- 
able to  a  degree,  and  this  gives  the 
observer  many  opportunities  of  not- 
ing the  methods  of  those  lives,  ap- 
parently so  free  from  the  needs  that 
fetter  and  limit  existence.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  observation  would 
result  in  a  certain  envy;  but  this  is 
another  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
ideal  and  the  real  are  far  removed 
from  one  anothei*.  Somewhere,  in 
more  than  one  of  these  stories,  a  link 
has    been   missed,    and    the    truth    is 
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previously  unlike  the  generally  en- 
tertained conception  of  comfort  and 
ease.  It  leads  almost  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  favorite  mark 
of  toiling  thousands— independence 
and  timely  retirement— may  in  many 
eases  prove  little  better  than  a  snare. 

There  is  the  ex-superintendent  of 
police.  For  years  he  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  great  county  town,  and 
had  friends  or  sycophants  in  every 
street.  Gifted  for  his  profession,  he 
became  a  successful  and  respected 
ofiicer;  but  all  through  his  career  he 
saw  clearly  the  ultimate  goal  of  a 
superintendentship,  wit/h  immediate 
retirement  upon  a  substantial  pension 
and  an  evening  of  leisured  years.  His 
chance  came  quite  early,  and  he  was 
able  to  resign  while  all  his  faculties 
and  much  of  his  energy  remained. 
After  a  while  he  came  down  to  our 
village  and  bought  one  of  the  modest 
bay-windowed  cottages  on  the  West 
Cliff. 

His  time  is  his  own,  and  as  his 
needs  are  few,  his  pension  accumu- 
lates steadily.  When  he  is  in  good 
health  he  is  an  excellent  companion, 
for  he  remembers  many  sensations, 
and  can  furnish  his  hearers  with  cur- 
ious sidelights  upon  police  life  and 
British  law,  and  remarkable  instances 
in  human  nature.  But  frequently  a 
species  of  indisposition  comes  upon 
him,  when  his  face  grows  gloomy 
and  his  manner  becomes  curt;  and 
it  was  this  indisposition  that  puzzled 
me  so  much  until  I  noticed  how  eag- 
erly he  looked  forward  eveiy  week 
to  his  Police  Review.  Afterwards  I 
marked  him  standing  evening  after 
evening  among  the  shadows  of  the 
little  railway  station  waiting  to  se- 
cure the  first  copy  of  the  evening 
paper  which  comes  down  to  us  with 
.the  last  train  from  town.  At  last 
it  began  to  be  borne  in  upon  me  that 


when  those  items  stood  together  this 
man's  tragedy  was  told.  He  was  a 
plant  uprooted  and  dying  because 
it  had  lost  its  soil,  or  he  was  a  keen 
player  looking  over  a  wall  at  the 
game  from  w^hich  he  had  retired  too 
soon  and  forever.  Equipped  only  to 
be  a  gladiator,  he  left  the  arena  to 
become  a  spectator,  and  is  now  slow- 
ly learning  that  he  made  a  mistake. 
His  face  lights  up  strangely  when 
the  local  constable,  a  lanky  recruit 
who  admires  and  envies  the  pension, 
deigns  to  salute  him  in  passing. 

Then  there  is  the  ex-manager  of  a 
factory,  a  stalwart  man  well  on  the 
hither  side  of  sixty,  with  a  ruddy 
face  which  seems  to  glow  with  the 
pleasant  humors  of  life.  Three  years 
ago  the  factory  was  bought  by  a 
syndicate,  and  his  position  was  want- 
ed by  one  of  the  new  owners.  He 
was  offered  another  or  a  superannua- 
tion, or  at  that  time  he  might  well 
have  secured  a  place  under  other 
masters.  But  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  a  timely  retirement,  and 
he  was  glad  that  it  had  come  so  soon. 
At  our  village  he  had  spent  his  sum- 
mer holidays  once,  and  he  came  baok 
to  it  now  for  his  long  vacation,  his 
Indian  summer.  He  has  a  larger 
pension  than  the  ex-superintendent, 
and  he  has  bought  a.  larger  house  with 
a  larger  garden. 

His  temperament  is  a  genial  one  and 
he  had  never  allowed  business  to 
become  a  too  absorbing  interest.  Now 
ihe  reads  much,  takes  long-  walks 
across  the  sandhills,  and  is  quite  an 
enthusiastic  Avorker  for  the  parish 
church;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  seems  oddly  out  of  place  in  our 
village.  Already  he  has  begun  to  feel 
a  lack.  ''It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea," 
he  remarked  one  day  when  we  chanc- 
ed to  meet— ''it  wouldn't  be  a  bad 
idea  if  one  could  take  up  some  kind 
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of  light  business,  seeing  that  one  has 
so  much  leisure.  Not  to  fill  up  one 's 
whole  time,  you  know,  but  only"  — 
And  there  he  halted,  perhaps  remem- 
bering how  impossible  it  was  to  go 
back,  and  also  that  the  present  thing 
Avas  the  thing  he  had  always  set  his 
heart  upon.  He  will  probably  leave 
our  village  in  a  year  or  two,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  too  dull  for 
him;  but  he  cannot  leave  the  new 
life,  and  no  minor  change  will  meet 
his  necessity.  Or,  perhaps,  some  day 
out  on  the  sandhills  he  will  realize 
the  truth,  and  that  day  will  be  one 
of  the  saddest  in  his  life. 

There  are  others  here  in  like  case, 
forming  a  little  band  quite  distinct 
from  those  who  have  retired  from 
business  because  of  advancejd  ag^ 
and  incapacity  to  continue.  In  a  large 
house  on  the  parade  live  an  ex-publi- 
can and  his  wife.  The  man  is  ro- 
tund and  bluff,  with  a  strident  voice, 
and  the  woman  is  somewhat  thin  and 
keen,  with  alert  eyes  and  resolute 
lips.  After  one  quiet  year  in  their 
new  house  they  resolved  to  take  in 
summer  boarders,  a  course  which  our 
village  folk,  wrongly  but  not  un- 
sympathetically,  attributed  to  desire 
for  profit.  There  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  this,  but  at  most  it  was 
only  one  strand  in  a  strong  cord. 
Then  there  is  an  ex-ironmonger  of 
little  more  than  forty,  a  fair  little 
man  who  was  doing  an  excellent  busi- 
ness in  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
Just  as  he  had  secured  a  competency 
by  untiring  diligence  and  tact,  his 
wife 's  health  gave  way,  and  he  seized 
the  opportunity  to  carry  out  thus 
early  the  retirement  which  he  had  re- 
garded as  twenty  years  distant.  He 
has  taken  to  building  now,  andj  it  may 
be  that  he  will  contrive  to  take  root 
in  the  new  soil;  but  he  will  never 
grow   so    well    again    as   he    did   be- 

G 


hind  his  busy  counter.  Last  of  the 
group  is  an  ex-draper,  who  made  him- 
self ^^independent"  by  selling  his 
business  at  a  fortunate  moment.  He 
came  down  here  to  live  a  life  of  ease 
and  freedom,  but  lately  he  has  begun 
to  make  frequent  visits  to  the  town. 
I  have  met  him  there  twice,  walking 
forlornly  in  fhe  High  Street.  He 
will  not  enter  the  old  doorway  and 
tread  the  old  'floors  again— he  would 
not  do  it  for  worlds;  but  he  haunts 
the  scene  at  intervals  in  a  singularly 
unreasonable  way.  , 

All  these  men  are  good  specimens 
of  the  British  worker  of  the  saner 
class— the  kind  that  cherishes  an 
idea  of  life  which  is  not  concerned 
only  with  the  heaping  up  of  riches 
and  the  grosser  considerations  of 
existence.  Indeed,  this  fact  sup- 
plies much  of  the  pathos  and  much 
of  the  irony  of  the  situation,  for  if 
they  had  been  nothing  better  than 
mere  money-grubbers  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  remained  in  their  proper 
places.  But  their  ideal  was  not  built 
up  of  knowledge  but  rather  of  senti- 
ment, and  it  has  led  them  into  a  hard 
place.  Day  by  day  the  fact  grows 
upon  me  that  they  are  strangers  in  a 
strange  land,  foreign  to  the  stsid  and 
stagnant  life  of  our  seaside  village. 
They  had  each  his  sphere,  and  a 
faulty  conception  of  life  persuaded 
him  to  leave  it.  There  is  no  going 
back,  and  they  cannot  turn  to  other 
things;  but  they  have  no  equipment 
for  these  changed  conditions,  and  now 
their  universe  is  empty  of  the  one 
thing  that  made  existence  a  life  in- 
deed. Nature's  call  to  retirement  is 
plain  enough  when  it  comes;  but  it 
never  really  came  to  them,  and  sh^ 
has  no  place  for  them  outside  their 
lost  places,  no  room  for  them  in  lier 
economy.  It  may  almost  be  imagin- 
ed that   she  turns  away  from   them. 
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impatient  that  they  should  have 
known  life  and  themselves  so  imper- 
fectly after  living  so  long. 

So,  in  a  way,  there  is  no  present 
life  for  them,  and  their  existence  is 
akin  to  that  which  ghosts  may  be 
supposed  to  enjoy.  I  meet  the  ghost 
of  a  police  of&cer  on  the  beach,  a 
haunting  restless,  purposeless  fig- 
ure with  a  cloud  upon  its  bro.vs. 
Along  the  cliff  comes  the  ghost  of  a 
manager,  seeking  in  vain  the  peace 
which  he  lost  finally  when  he  first  set 
himself  to  seek  it;  and  in  the  main 
street  I  come  upon  the  ghost  of  a 
tradesman  who  haunts  in  mind  the 
busy  counter  which  he  has  transferr- 
ed to   some  one  else. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
man  who  thinks  of  retiring  from 
business  may  well  pause  to  consider 
his  prospects.  After  all,  money  can- 
not secure  the  independence  of  which 
he    dreams,    for   much   more   than    a 


pension  is  needed  even  for  those 
quiet  days  of  life's  evening.  There 
must  be  certain  qualities  of  soul 
which  will  harmonize  with  the  chang- 
ed conditions,  or  instead  of  rest  and 
peace  there  will  be  the  misery  of 
unrest. 

There  are  so  many  to  whom  life  is 
just  one  things  although  they  may 
not  realize  it;  and  these  will  do  well 
to  hold  their  places  until  the  unmis- 
takable summons  comes.  Nor  is  it 
less  true  that  he  that  stays  too  long 
sins  less  than  he  that  goes  too  soon; 
for  while  tho  former  sins  against 
himself,  the  latter  is  a  danger  to  his 
fellow-men.  So  many  of  them  have 
no  eye  for  things  below  the  surface, 
and  he  and  his  pension  encourage 
them  to  set  for  themselves  a  mark 
which  may  be  their  ruin.  Follow- 
ing that  example,  they  may  close  a 
career  of  honest  toil  with  an  irredeem- 
able error. 


A  Female  Training  School  for  Sleuths 

BY  N.  C.  MARBOURG,  IN  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE. 

A  woman  detective  is  said  to  excel  in  intuition  and  penetration.  She  is  quali- 
fied in  many  other  ways  to  act  as  a  professional  detecter  of  crime.  Thus  it  is  that 
there  has  been  started  in  New  York  a  school  for  training  female  detectives,  who  are 
afterwards  used  to  advantage  in  stores  and  hotels. 


IN  considering  the  detective  force 
of  a  great  city,  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  if  the  question  ever  arises 
as  to  how  a  man  or  a  woman  receives 
his  or  her  training  in  the  profession 
of  sleuthing.  It  is  generally  and  er- 
roneously conceded  that  a  detective 
is  born,  not  made.  No  greater  mis- 
take. Detectives  are  most  carefully 
and  deliberately  constructed— mould- 
ed into  shape  by  a  long  and  arduous 
training,  so  as  to  fit  into  every  rct- 
quirement  of  a  calling  that  demands 


extraordinary  tact,  shrewdness,  cour- 
age  and  imagination. 

Given  a  certain  amount  of  fearless- 
ness, a  love  of  adventure  and  a 
facile  aptitude  of  deduction,  every 
faculty  is  trained  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion, all  knowledge  is  focused  toward 
the  ferreting  out  of  secret  thoughts 
and  hidden  deeds.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
developing  by  every  possible  means 
of  a  Frankenstein  turn  of  mind,  for 
an  evil  intent  is  always  presupposed, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  de- 
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tective   a  man  is  guilty  until   he  is 
proven  innocent. 

There  is  a  school  in  New  York,  on 
West  27th  street,  where  women  are 
trained  in  the  complex  art  of  sleuth- 
ing. More  power  to  her,  too,  for  it 
has  been  discovered  of  late  that  she 
is  capable  of  keeping  a  secret,_  as 
sundry  great  corporations  know,  to 
their  infinite  relief. 

Miss  Edith  Lee  was  the  first  woman 
in  the  United  States  to  whom  a  de- 
tectiv^e's  license  was  granted.  She 
has  been  active  in  sleuthing  for  15 
years,  but  having  decided  that  the 
life  is  too  strenuous,  with  a  woman's 
delightful  contradiction,  she  has  re- 
cently opened  a  school  where  women 
are  systematically  trained  in  the  ways 
and  methods  of  trapping  one 's  neigh- 
bors in  evil  doing. 

Now,  a  detective's  life  is  filled  with 
excitement  and  adventure;  it  would 
be  folly  to  try  to  deny  it.  But, 
whether  this  silent  partner  of  the  law- 
lives  in  a  famous  Baker  street  with 
a  Boswell  like  Dr.  Watson,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  but  a  little  Harlem  flat,  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  his  method  of  work. 

To  return  to  the  school  and  the 
problem  of  women  in  general  as  de- 
tectives. Many  men  will  not  yet  ad- 
mit that  a  woman  is  capable  of  using 
that  keen  discernment  necessary  to 
the  art  of  ' '  shadowing ' '  and  working 
up  a  clue.  But  what  she  lacks  in 
concentration  she  makes  up  for  in 
intuition  and  penetration.  A  woman 
guesses  at  a  secret,  and  puts  her  fing- 
er unerringly  upon  the  closet  that 
conceals   the  family    skeleton. 

The  methods  of  instructing  a  wom- 
an and  a  man  are  vastly  different,  for 
a  woman  must  go  to  many  places  and 
do  many  things  that  are  quite  beyond 
a  man's  business  or  place.  For  in- 
stance, every  woman  must  be  an  ex- 
pert manicurist.       Undoubtedly,  this 


seems  quite  absurd  to  a  layman.  Sure- 
ly Sherlock  Holmes  knew  nothing  of 
this  sort.  But  trades  alter  with  the 
times. 

When  a  woman  contemplates  this 
mode  of  making  a  livelihood  she 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  be  willing 
to  fill  the  position  of  ladies'  maid  or 
common  slavey,  if  in  this  way  she  may 
become  the  possessor  of  knowledge 
those  employing  her  would  have.  She 
must  lose  all  superficial  pride,  be  will- 
ing and  ready  to  sink  her  identity  in 
a  disguise.  In  fact  she  must  live  as 
in  a  passing  show  and  consider  her 
business  the  work  of  one  who  moves 
and  plays  a  dual  role  in  the  great 
drama  of  life.  She  must  be  a  little 
of  every  sort  and  do  a  little  of  every- 
thing passably  well. 

Every  morning  from  nine  until  ten 
the  little  class  is  at  work  over  the 
tables  .  in  the  training  rooms.  Miss 
Lee  herself  acts  as  instructress,  for, 
she  knows  all  about  the  work.  The 
pupils  treat  each  other's  nails.  They 
also  practice  the  gentle  art  of  repar- 
tee, on  a  set  plot.  For  instance,  one 
of  the  young  women  represents  the 
party  who  is  reluctant  to  give  desir- 
ed information;  it  is  the  detective's 
work  to,  if  possible,  extract  this 
knowledge  from  her  by  artful  con- 
versation, but  in  so  skilful  a  manner 
that,  like  the  man  who  has  his  pockets 
picked  he  does  not  discover  the  loss 
unti]  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  detectives. 
Store  detectives,  those  who  work  in 
hotels,  and  women  who  take  special 
eases,  either  criminal  or  civil.  For 
all  are  the  manicuring  lessons  neces- 
sary, but  more  particularly  for  the 
one  who  works  on  outside  eases.  For 
her  this  knowledge  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  gives  an  entree  into 
homes  that  would  otherwise  be  clos- 
ed to  her. 
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Nearly  every  detective  first  works 
in  hotels  and  stores.  This  gives  her 
a  practical  knowledge  that  she  can- 
not gain  in  the  school. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
unique  step  in  this  schooling  is  the 
lessons  given  in  ''shadowing."  To 
learn  to  conceal  your  identity  and  to 
change  your  appearance  to  such  an 
extent  that  you  may  constantly  ap- 
pear before  the  same  person  or  per- 
sons and  not  be  recognized  by  them 
is  truly  an  art. 

This  change  in  appearance  is  what 
we  call  a  disguise,  and  though  the  de- 
tective stories  have  made  of  the 
phrase  something  at  which  most  of 
us  smile  indulgently,  still  to  wear  a 
disguise  with  ease  is  part  of  the  pro- 
fession to  be  considered  very  serious- 

A  woman  in  real  life  v»^ho  is  doing 
detective  work  does  not  resort  to 
wigs,  squint  eyes  or  men's  clothing. 
Her  clothes  mainly  constitute  the 
properties  of  this  little  piece  of  act- 
ing. 

For  instance,  when  she  starts  out 
on  a  case  she  may  be  quite  herself  in 
dress  for  a  day  or  so,  sometimes  long- 
er, without  arousing  suspicion  :on  the 
part  of  those  she  is  watching.  In- 
stantly she  detects  the  slightest  sign 
of  suspicion  under  her  eagle  eye 
she  changes  her  clothes;  this  she  can 
do  very  quickly.  The  first  gown  she 
wears  is  a  long  one  with  a  trail ;  a  hat 
that  looks  like  a  picture  hat,  but  has 
in  fact  only  the  trimming  lightly 
pinned  or  tacked  on.  This  hat  in  win- 
ter is  soft  felt  and  when  the  trim- 
ming is  removed  becomes  a  sombrero 
walking  hat  in  which  she  deftly  pins 
a  pom-pom,  putting  the  other  trim- 
ming in  the  long  pocket  of  her  dis- 
carded skirt.  A  long,  loose  coat  has 
been  worn  with  this  suit.  It  is  also 
removed. 


We  then  have  a  woman  in  a  short 
business  suit,  wearing  glasses  and  a 
heavy  automobile  veil;  this  veil  cov- 
ers the  upper  part  of  her  face,  almost 
hiding  the  eyes  and  drawn  down  at 
the  sides  after  the  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  veils  in  a  wind. 

It  is  really  wonderful  after  all  what 
a  wonderful  difference  this  change 
of  costume  makes;  the  other  clothes 
are  left  some  place  and  are  called  for 
later. 

When  the  case  proves  one  of  long 
duration  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
have  two  women  work  together,  for 
what  are  known  as  ''legitimate  dis 
guises ' '  soon  lose  their  value,  and  one 
cannot  risk  the  stimulation  of  too 
much  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those 
being  watched,  for  no  detective  will 
ever  think  for  an  instant  that  the 
peo])le  she  is  "shadowing"  are  less 
wise  or  precocious  than  herself;  she 
must  count  on  an  over  amount  of  this 
quality  rather  than  a  dearth^  for  it 
is  better  to  be  a  little  too  cautious 
than  not  enough  so. 

The  technic  of  disguises  comes  be- 
fore the  lessons  in  shadowing^  and 
as  all  is  very  practical  at  the  school, 
a  pupil  is  given  a  supposed  guilty 
party  to  follow  and  trap. 

A  young  woman  leaves  the  house 
with  a  given  route  marked  out  for 
her  by  Miss  Lee.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  this  route  is  a  difficult  one 
for  the  detective  to  keep  track  of,  for 
Miss  Lee  knows  the  places  that  are 
most  confusing  to  work  in. 

Just  behind  the  first  young  woman 
goes  one  of  the  student  detectives. 
It  is  the  detective's  duty  to  follow 
her,  make  her  acquaintance  if  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  end  of  a  given  time 
return  to  Miss  Lee  with  the  report  on 
the  "ease."  This  is  all  a  bit  of  act- 
ing, but  it  is  the  practice  the  scholars 
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must  have,  and  sometimes  the  on«  un- 
under  detection  slips  away  from  her. 

In  this  way  she  has  a  practical  ex- 
perience in  chang-ing-  her  dress,  and  in 
resorting-  to  any  other  Avay  of  alter- 
ing her  personal  appearance  that  she 
may  be  able  to  invent.  This  branch 
of  the  detective  work  is  the  hardest, 
an  hundred  and  one  difficulties  are 
attendant  to  it,  it  takes  a  shrewd 
woman  to  make  a  success. 

The  work  of  a  store  detective  is 
much  easier,  and  probably  many  wom- 
en would  select  it  as  the  pleasantest. 
The  duty  of  a  store  detective  is  to 
keep  her  eye  on  every  one  in  general. 
Sometimes  she  singles  out  some  one 
in  particular,  then  it  is  a  case  of 
''the  goblin's  '11  git  ye  ef  ye  don't 
watch  out. ' '  Self-consciousness  is  the 
enemy  of  every  new  department  store 
detective  no  matter  what  the  length 
of  her  schooling.  She  cannot  im- 
mediately assume  the  mien  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  work,  and  that  air  of 
indifference  to  those  about  her  that 
she  must  acquire  later. 

JJut  what  she  must  do  is  to  be  alert 
in  the  detection  of  any  person  seem- 
ingly very  fond  of  small  articles  and 
' '  portable  property. ' ' 

There  is  in  the  school  a  small  coun- 
ter on  which  are  placed  various  arti- 
cles. The  young  women  play  at  shop" 
ing;  one  of  their  number  assumes  the 
role  of  detective.  One  of  the  yjuag- 
women,  and  only  one,  turns  klepto- 
maniac or  any  other  pretty  or  ugly 
name  you  want  to  call  it  by— and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  detective  to  lo- 
cate her. 

Sometimes  it  takes  fully  half  an 
hour  to  decide  upon  the  guilt  of  the 
nimble-fingered  member  of  the  com- 
pany, and  when  the  detective  does, 
what  happens?  By  and  by  the 
'' shopper"  starts  to  leave  the  store. 
Waiting  until  she  is  outside  the  door 


the  detective  steps  up  to  her  and  most 
courteously  says: 

^'I  beg  pardon  madam,  but  may  I 
see  you  in  the  parlor?" 

Of  course,  or  rather,  generally,  the 
guilty  one  makes  no  scene  and  accom- 
panies the  detective.  But  if  she  shows 
an  inclination  to  ''bolt,"  the  detec- 
tive quietly  slips  a  slender  handeuif 
over  the  wrist  and  walkings  as  though 
they  were  hand  in  hand  they  go  to  a 
little  room  set  aside  for  the  detec- 
tive's use.  Here  the  shop— beg  par- 
don, kleptomaniac— is  searched. 

To  search  a  shoplifter  is  not  so  light 
a  task  as  one  might  imagine.  There 
are  pockets  everywhere.  Bret  Harte's 
"heathen  Chinee"  doesn't  begin  to 
compare  with  this  young  woman.  At 
such  a  number  of  pockets  he  would 
gasp  and  fairly  walk  oif  of  his  tea 
box. 

There  are  pockets  in  the  sleeves, 
skirt,  and  waist.  Clips  under  the 
shoe  and  on  the  garter  and  belt.  Lit- 
tle places  in  the  hat  that  one  would 
never  dream  of,  and  the  hair  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  in  which  to  conceal 
small  articles,  especially  jewelry.  Miss 
Lee  teaches  her  pupils  how  to  search 
a  suspected  one;  she  is  advised  by 
store  detectives  of  the  latest  devices 
conjured  up  by  these  people,  and  in 
this  way  a  detective  knows  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  searching  busi- 
ness. 

The  life  of  a  feminine  sleuth  is  one 
filled  with  interest,  excitement,  but 
accompanied  by  fatigue.  A  woman 
who  does  general  detective  work  may 
be  called  upon  any  time,  night  or 
day,  to  go  out  on  a  ease.  Many 
times  it  means  much  traveling  and 
some  danger.  She  must  always  be  on 
the  qui  vive  and  able  to  meet  all  sorts 
of  problems  and  conditions.  She 
must  know  how  to  cope  with  all 
sorts  of  men  and  women. 
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In  fact,  she  must  be  ever  at  the 
beck  of  stern  dutj^  if  she  courts  suc- 
cess. Miss  Lee  knows  well  what  the 
hardships  of  such  a  life  are.  After 
fifteen  years  at  one  profession  one 
is  g-enerally  pretty  capable  of  form- 
ing some  opinion  concerning  it.  Miss 
Lee  occasionally  takes  eases,  but  pre- 
fers now  to  teach.  It  is  a  deal  eas- 
ier. 

*'If  a  ytmng  woman,"  remarks  this 
pioneer  woman  detective,  ''wants  to 
take  up  this  character  of  work  she 
must  be  capable  of  three  things. 
First,  to  keep  a  seal  on  her  lips  to 
those  about  her.  Secondly,  she 
must  possess  untiring  energy  and 
courage.  A  young  woman  who  is 
afraid  of  the  dark  need  not  contem- 
plate this  Avork  with  any  hope  of 
knowing  success.  Third,  she  m^ust 
be  versatile  to  the  extreme.  To  be  a 
good  ladies'  maid,  a  waitress,  fair 
cook,  stenographer,  or  oUjly  -tylpe- 
writer,  able  to  danee  a  little,  sing  a 
little,  just  enough  for  a  chorus;  these 


are  some  o.1*  the  things  she  must  know. 
Aside  from  this  she  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  legal  side  of  things.  Her 
constant  association  with  lawyers' 
work  will  give  her  this. 

''A  woman  detective  I  think  is 
something  what  I  should  imagine  an 
editorial  writer  must  be;  he  must 
know  a  little  of  everything;  he  must 
know  it  for  a  certainty,  and  the  more 
he  learns  about  things  and  people 
the  better  an  editorial  w^riter  he  is 
going  to  make.  I  would  not  advise 
a  girl  with  little  physical  strength  to 
go  intQ  the  work;  but  one  with  good 
health  and  a  quick  mind  would  well 
succeed." 

This  is  what  the  woman  who  has 
spent  many  a  day  traveling  incog 
says,  and  surely  she  knows  best. 
Llowever,  the  life  is  interesting 
enough  to  try,  and  it  is  the  opening 
of  a  new  profession  for  women,  one 
in  which  the  men  until  now  have 
been  almost  the  sole  ''monarchs  of 
all  they  survey." 


The  First  Steps  of  Famous  Business  Men, 

(THE  WORLD  MAGAZINE.) 

Most  of  the  great  business  men  of  to-day  were  poor  boys  at  the  outset  and 
started  at  the  very  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder.  When  asked  for  the  cause  of  their 
success  they  one  and  all  explain  it  by  hard  work.  Some  extremely  good  advice  is 
given  in  the  following  article  which  should  be  helpful  to  the  beginner  in  the  business 
world. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  believes 
himself  fortunate  in  having 
been  born  of  poor  parents.  "I, 
fortunately,  had  to  begin  work  very 
young,"  he  says,  ''in  order  to  earn 
an  honest  livelihood.  The  question 
to  me  was,  what  I  could  get  to  do, 
not  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my 
parents,  who  conducted  a  handloom 
weaving  place,  were  gradually  ren- 
dered poorer  and  poorer  by  the  de- 


vielopment  of  the  factory  system. 
Circumstances  finally  became  so  poor 
that  they  decided  to  come  to  America. 
My  father,  mother,  and  young  broth- 
er and  myself  made  up  the  sad  family 
that    arrived    at   Allegheny    City. 

"My  father  immediately  secured 
a  place  in  a  cotton  factory  and,  as  I 
saw  the  many  things  we  needed  at 
home  and  which  the  small  salary 
he  earned  failed  to  provide,  I  deter- 
mined  to    do  what   little   I   could  to 
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help.  I  went  to  the  same  factory 
and  told  a  man  I  wanted  to  work. 
I  was  only  twelve,  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  could  have  made  much  of  an 
impression,  but  he  finally  saw  how 
badly  I  did  want  to  go  to  work  and 
he  gave  me  a  position  as  ''bobbin 
boy;"  the  salary,  $1.20,  looked  bigger 
to  me  than  any  money  I  ever  earned 
afterv^^ard,  and  the  day  I  received  my 
first  wages  will  always  be  the  proud- 
est and  happiest  of  my  life 

' '  From  the  cotton  factory  I  went  to 
a  bobbin  factory  and  from  there  to 
the  position  of  messenger  boy.  Here 
was  the  first  real  step  in  advance  that 
I  made.  It  brought  me  in  eontaci 
with  things  that  were  bright,  with 
papers,  books  and  with  men  who  were 
constantly  working  with  their  brains 

''My  success,  no  matter  how  it  be 
measured,  has  been  due  only  to  per- 
severance and  a  constant  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  offered  itself.  An  opportunity 
lost  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  befall  any  man,  be  he  young  or 
old.'" 


William  H.  Newman,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  has 
had  a  remarkable  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  a  profession.  Mr. 
Newman  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1847.  A  little  education,  and  then  he 
drifted  to  the  west.  Railroading  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  appealed  to  him 
as  the  place  his  energies  could  best 
be  used.  He  asked  for  a  position, 
but  was  told  it  required  a  man  of  ex- 
perience. He  asked  for  another  and 
met  the  same  answer.  He  finally 
found  a  place  where  a  man  might 
learn,  and  it  was  at  the  bottom.  As 
a  switchman  on  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  the  little  town  of 
Shreveport.  La.,  he  began  his  rail- 
road career. 


He  learned  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion; he  worked  hard  and  became 
station  agent.  He  learned  his  duties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  that  posi- 
tion, and  one  day  a  general  freight 
agent  was  needed,  and  he  got  the 
place.  His  rise  from  then  on  was 
rapid  and  earned. 

His  one  rule  for  success  and  his 
only  advice  to  young  men,  printed 
many  times  before  and  given  always 
when  asked,  is; 

"Work,  work,  work!'^ 

Randolph  Guggenheim.ev 's  life 
story  as  told  by  himself,  contains  ■  aq 
secret  of  his  great  success 

'^I  was  born  at  I^ynehbiirt^;  Va.; 
in  1848  and  went  to  school  there. 
When  I  was  seventeen  I  came  to  New 
York,  determined  to  become  a.  lawyer. 
My  capital  was  just  large  enough  to 
give  me  board  and  lodging.  I  went 
into  the  law  office  of  M.  L.  Townsend 
as  office  boy.  sweeping  out  the  offtce. 
emptying  the  waste  basket  and  run- 
ning all  the  errands.  In  return  I 
was  allowed  to  read  Mr.  Townsend 's 
books. 

"When  it  came  the  end  of  the  week 
Mr.  Townsend  said,  'Boy,  youVe 
kept  this  office  cleaner  than  any  boy 
I  ever  had  before;  here's  a  dollar!^ 
That  was  my  first  pay,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  get  that  for  several  weeks. 

"I  made  it  my  rule  to  save  a  little 
from  every  dollar  I  earned.  In  four 
j^ears  T  had  saved  enough  from  my 
small  salary  to  enter  New  York  Uni- 
versity. The  day  I  was  graduated 
and  received  my  diploma  I  still  con- 
sider the  happiest  and  best  of  all 
my  life. 

"From  that  time  my  life  has  been 
one  busy  round  of  work.  I  have 
done  only  what  any  young  man  must 
expect  to  do.  T  have  worked  from 
morning  until  night,  and  after  work- 
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ing  hours  I  have  studied.  It  is  a 
grave  mistake  for  any  young  man 
to  come  to  New  York  who  does  not 
expect  to  work  hard,  but  if  he  does, 
there  is  no  place  where  he  can  suc- 
ceed better." 

*       * 

John  D.  Crimmins  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1844,  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York  City  and  always 
lived  here.  It  has  been  his  pride 
and  his  hobby,  and  from  its  growth 
he  has  made  his  fortune. 

^^Aiij  young  man  who  will  apply 
himself  can  do  as  much  and  more 
than  I  have  done,"  Mr.  Crimmins 
says.  ^'The  growth  of  New  York 
that  enabled  me  to  succeed  is  noth- 
ing to  the  growth  that  is  to  come.  T 
was  born  in  New  York,,  and  I  watched 
it  grov/.  When  I  began  to  think 
about  work,  I  saw  no  opportunity  so 
great  as  that  offered  me  by  the 
growth  of  my  own  city. 

'M  had  worked  for  several  years 
after  leaving  school  with  my  father, 
who  was  in  the  contracting  business. 
«nd  by  care  saved  money.  My 
father  had  little  and  could  give  me 
none.  I  bea:an  to  buy  property  when 
I  was  very  young,  and  I  sold  it  as 
quickly  as  I  bought  it.  I  never  held 
property  on  my  hands.  I  bought  a 
little  later  in  my  life  a  piece  of  pro- 
perty for  $9,000  and  sold  it  for 
$11,000.  It  is  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars now.  but  had  I  held  it  I  should 
not  have  been  so  far  ahead  as  I  am 
now.  The  secret  of  success  in  my 
business    is   quick    sales 

'^Tt  does  not  follow  that  every 
young  man  who  comes  to  New  York 
will  succeed  in  trading  real  estate. 
All  can't  be  traders,  but  all  can  b« 
successes.  Let  a  young  man  make 
sure  what  his  inclination  is.  Then 
let  him  follow  it  willingly  and  in- 
dustriously and  he  will  succeed.    The 


only  other  rule  that  is  necessary  for 
a  young  man  to  remember  is  to  be 
careful   in   choosing  his   associates  " 


Henry  Siegel  was  born  in  Eubig- 
hein,  Germany,  fifty-three  years  ago. 
His  father  was  burgomaster  and 
gave  his  son  as  good  an  education 
as  the  schools  of  the  village  afforded. 
The  boy  was  only  fifteen  years  old 
when  he  came  to  America  to  seek  his 
fortune.  When  he  parted  with  his 
parents  he  promised  to  succeed  and 
he  kept  his   promise. 

Going  to  Washington  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  anival  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Siegel  took  the  first 
place  that  was  offered  to  him.  It 
was  an  errand  boy  in  a  department 
store  at  $3  a  week.  He  kept  his  eyes 
open  and,  four  years  later,  with  an 
older  brother,  he  went  to  a  small 
town  in  Pennsylvania  and  opened  a 
store  of  his  own.  Into  it  the  ex- 
errand  boy  put  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  through  his  work  in  the 
larger  store.  Ideas  that  impressed 
him  he  copied.  Things  that  he  had 
seen  Avork  but  poorly  he  bettered. 
The  little  store  grew  and  grew  until 
one  day,  only  a  few  years  after  its 
opening,  the  young  proprietor  sold 
out  his  interest  and  went  to  Chicago. 
There  his  success  was  tremendous, 
and  when  he  left  in  1896  he  had 
established  himself  as  one  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  the  city. 

His  success  in  New  York  was  in- 
stantaneous. He  has  never  forgotten 
the  rules  he  followed  when  onl^^  an 
errand  bo^^  and  he  has  never  for- 
gotten that  even  the  lowest-paid  em- 
ployee in  his  store  may  be  of  help  to 
him.  He  believes  in  treating  his  em- 
ployees as  he  wanted  to  be  treated. 

His  one  rule  for  success  is  ^'t.o 
avoid  bad  associates  and  to  work 
constantly."      and      many      a     boy, 
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whether  he  has  benefited  by  it  or  not, 
has  received  this  advice  from  Mr. 
Siegel's  lips. 

Frederic  Thompson's  answer  to 
the  question,  ''How  can  a  boy  suc- 
ceed ?" 

'  *  The  boy  who  does  not  know  therp 
is  a  clock  in  the  office  will  succeed  '' 
Mr.  Thompson  was  born  at  Iron- 
ton,  0.,  in  1872,  and  is  only  thirty- 
three  years  old.  Yet  he  handles  pro- 
jects that  involve  millions.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  hired  out 
as  delivery  boy  in  a  grocery  store  at 
$3  a  week.  When  his  father  went 
to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  contract- 
ing business,  Mr.  Thompson,  then 
less  than  twenty-one,  went  too,  but 
not  to  work  with  his  father.  He 
had  vaster  ideas  and  plans  than  to  be 
a  mere  clerk.  He  opened  a  broker- 
age office  for  contractors'  supplie*^ 
and  was  soon  making  nearly  $1,000 
a  month.  But  the  panic  of  1892  left 
the  young  man  and  his  father 
''broke."  He  had  money  enough 
to  take  him  to  Chicago,  where  the 
World's  Fair  was  in  progress.  One 
of  the  largest  exhibits  there  was  that 
of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore.  To 
the  man  in  charge  young  Thompson 
applied  for  a  position.  He  was  told 
the  only  thing  open  was  that  of 
janitor  and  he  promptly  said^  "Well, 
give  me  that!" 

As  janitor  he  was  expected  to 
sweep  out  the  exhibit  and  keep  it 
clean.  He  hired  a  man  to  do  the 
Avork  for  him  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  himself  so  useful  that  when  at 
the  end  of  the  week  he  sent  in  a  bill  for 
the  man  he  had  hired,  it  was  paid. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Moore  went 
to  Chicago  to  see  his  company's  ex- 
hibit. He  found  Thompson  in  charge 
and  mistaking  him  for  the  company's 
representative  began  to  suggest 
changes. 


' '  Do  you  know  what  my  position  is 
here  "  Mr.  Thompson  finally  asked 
Mr.  Moore.     "I'm  janitor." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit,"  Mr.  Moore 
said.  "You  seem  to  know  all  about 
it."     And  two   weeks  later  he  was. 

After  a  short  time  spent  in  Iowa, 
where  he  lamed  the  rolling  mill  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Thompson  began  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  now  at  the  head. 

From  the  Pan-American  Exhibi- 
tion at  Buffalo,  where  he  first  began 
to  put  into  effect  the  ideas  of  his 
brain,  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  New 
York.  From  a  modest  beginning, 
with  one  show  in  Steeplechase  Park, 
Coney  Island,  he  and  Mr.  Dundy, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship, branched  out  into  the  largest 
exhibitors  there. 

' '  T  got  everything  I  have  by  absol- 
ute hard  work,"  Mr.  Thompson  said. 
"Even  now,  when  it  might  seem  as 
though  I  had  succeeded,  I  have  no 
time  for  anything  but  work.  Our 
motto  here  at  the  Hippodrome  is 
short,  but  every  one  knows  it: 
'There  is  no  such  word  as  can't; 
there  is  such  a  word  as  couldn't,  for 
that  means  we  tried.'  " 


Leroy  B.  Crane,  just  passed  his 
sixteenth  birthday  one  September 
day  forty  years  ago  left  his  home  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  and  came  to  New  York. 
His  mother  stood  at  the  door .  and 
waved  to  him  good-by.  He  carried 
with  him  her  blessing  and  pinned  in 
the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  little  piece  of 
paper.  On  it  his  mother  had  written 
her  advice  to  the  boy  starting  out  in 
the  world.     The  paper  read: 

"Avoid  your  first  glass  of  liquor; 
it  leads  to  misery  and  sorrow. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you. 

"Be  honorable  in  all  things. 
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^'Be  reliable  and  prompt. 

''Be  truthful  always.'' 

The  boy  came  to  New  York,  filled 
with  an  ambition  to  be  a  lawyer,  but 
he  also  came  to  work.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  outside  H.  B,  Claflin 
&  Co.'s  store.  A  man  came  out, 
looked  around  and  with  a  look  of 
impatience  said:  ''I  wonder  where 
that  brat  of  a  boy  is  now?" 

Crane,  thinking  he  saw  a  chance, 
stepped  up  to  the  man  and  asked  if 
he  would  do.  The  man  looked  at  him, 
and  in  an  instant  the  boy  was  hired. 
With  the  package  tucked  under  his 
arm  and  directions  to  take  it  to  an 
address,  the  situation  of  which  he 
had  no  idea,  he  started  out.  He 
asked  his  way,  found  the  place,  de- 
livered the  package  and  hurried  back 
to  the  store.  When  he  was  through 
for  the  week  he  had  earned  $2. 

Six  years  later,  the  boy,  grown  to 
be  a  man,  entered  a  law  office.  It 
had  taken  him  six  years  of  hard  work 
to  achieve  his  ambition,  but  he  had 
never  despaired. 

To-day  Leroy  B.  Crane  is  a  city 
magistrate.  His  law  practice  is 
large.  His  success  has  long  been 
assured.  He  has  never  stopped  work- 
ing. Ask  him  to  what  he  attributes 
his  success  and  he  will  tell  you  to 
work.  And  then  from  his  wallet  he 
will  take  an  old,  yellow  piece  of 
paper  on  which  you  can  still  read  the 
advice  his  mother  save  him  the  day 
he  left  home. 


Oscar  Hanimerstein,  proprietor  of 
the  theatre  that  bears  his  name,  sat 
in  his  little  office  in  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  when  a  young  man  asked 
him  how  to  succeed.  Though  in  the 
very  midst  of  a  deskful  of  work,  Mr. 
Hammerstein  found  time  to  stop  and 
tell  him. 

''Do  just  what  you  see  me  doing, 
young  man,  and  I  think  that  you'll 
succeed,"  he  bald.  "Devote  every 
minute  of  your  time  to  work  and  to 
thought.  If  your  necessity  mjakes 
you  work  at  sojrsething  distasteful  to 
you,  work  as  though  you  liked  it. 
But  don't  be  satisfied.  Think  all  the 
time  how  you  eat)  better  yourself 
and  secure  a  start  in  something  you 
will  like. 

"I'm  fifty-five  years  old  and  I've 
been  working  forty  of  those  years.  I 
was  born  in  Berlin,  in  1851,  and 
came  to  this  country  when  I  was 
fifteen  years  old.  I  needed  work  and 
needed  it  badly.  I  had  loftj^  ambi- 
tions. I  had  been  trained  to  be  a 
professor.  My  father  taught  me 
languages  and  music,  but  I  didn't 
find  any  one  that  needed  a  professor. 
All  I  saw  was:  'Wanted,  boy  to 
learn  tobacco  trade.'  At  the  first 
place  where  I  asked  for  work,  a  dirty 
little  shop,  far  from  pleasing  to  my 
aesthetic  taste,  the  man  hired  me, 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  week,  my 
back  tired  and  my  fingers  sore,  ho 
handed  me  $2,  I  was  proud,  for  it 
was  the  first  real  money  I  had  ever 
earned." 


The  Romance  of  Great  Businesses. 

BY  M.   TINDAL,  IN  PEARSONS    MAGAZINE. 

Every  great  business  has  a  romantic  side  to  it,  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  right  way. 
Often  the  beginnings  have  been  small  and  uncertain.  Frequently  disaster  has  been 
escaped  by  a  hairs-breadth.  There  are  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
thrilling  romance  in  each  of  the  stories  which  follow. 


The  Story  of  the  F.  &  O. 

IN  the  year  when  Queen  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne  a  shipping 
company  was  formed  that  was 
destined  to  play  no  small  part  in  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire. 
No  shipping"  company  has  a  long-er 
record  of  useful  public  service  than 
this  g-reat  concern,  the  "P.  &  0." 
How  it  fostered  England's  trade 
with  the  Far  East  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  for  thirty-three 
years  the  company  was  the  exclusive 
carrier  by  steam  to  India,  China, 
and  Australia,  transporting*  all  the 
mails,  all  the  bullion,  all  the  mer- 
chandise, and  all  the  passengers. 
And  since  every  resource  of  the  com- 
pany— ^its  ships,  its  men,  its  coal  sta- 
tions, and  its  agencies — were  placed 
at  the  services  of  the  Government  in 
the  troublesome  days  of  the  Burmah 
War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Crimean 
War,  the  China,  Persian,  and  Abys- 
sinian Expeditions,  and  in  the  vari- 
ous Egyptian  campaigns,  it  may  be 
said  truly  that  the  "P.  &  0."  is  a 
national,    Empire-building"    concern. 

The  foundation  of  the  company 
was  a  service  of  mail  packets  run- 
ning between  London  and  Lisbon, 
under  contract  with  the  Government. 
Two  or  three  very  small  steamers 
were  employed  at  first,  but  the  ser- 
vice rapidly  extended,  and  in  1842 
the  first  steamer  was  despatched  to 
India,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
a  departure  that  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  national  event. 

It  was  not  until  thirty  years  after 


the  company's  foundation  that  the 
Suez  Canal  was  opened,  and  the 
journey  to  the  Far  East  was  made 
in  its  early  days  by  what  was  called 
the  Overland  Route — through  Egypt. 
There  was  more  romance  than  com- 
fort about  the  overland  trip.  Pass- 
engers were  landed  at  Alexandria, 
carried  to  the  Nile  in  canal  boats, 
thence  to  be  conveyed  in  steamers 
for  120  miles  to  Cairo. 

From  Cairo  the  route  lay  across 
the  desert  for  a  hundred  miles  to 
Suez. 

The  company  made  rapid  progress. 
But  disaster  loomed  ahead.  When 
the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  the  pro- 
fitable trade  of  the  Overland  Route 
was  swept  away,  and  ruin  stared  the 
"P.  &  0."  Company  in  the  face. 

The  situation  was  saved  by  a  re- 
markable man,  who  now  comes  into 
prominence  —  Thomas  Sutherland, 
who  had  joined  the  company  twenty 
years  before  as  a  junior  clerk.  The 
company's  work  had  to  be  entirely 
reorganized  and  an  entirely  new  fleet 
had  to  be  built.  This  task  was  in- 
trusted to  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Sutherland,  and  in  five  years  he  had 
successfully  carried  it  through,  and 
has  since  raised  the  "P.  &  O."  to 
its  supreme  position  as  the  greatest 
shipping  concern  in   Great  Britain. 

To-day,  as  Sir  Thomas  Suther- 
land, G.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  the  "P. 
&  0.,"  the  one-time  junior  clerk  of 
the  company,  rules  a  fleet  that  has 
cost  in  money  £10,000,000  sterling, 
in  tonnage  aggregating  400,000  tons. 
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Every  year  this  fleet  journeys  3,000,- 
000  miles,  and  consumes  700,000  tons 
of  coal.  Last  year  the  company  paid 
in  wages  to  officers  and  crews  nearly 
£400,000. 

Smith's. 

Smith  may  be  the  commonest  name 
in  this  country,  but  "Smith's"  is  a 
household  word  meaning"  but  one  of 
three  things  —  Smith's  bookstalls, 
Smith's  newspaper  distribution 
agency,  or  Smith's  library.  The 
foundations  of  the  great  business 
were  laid  in  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam IV  by  two  brothers,  Henry 
Smith,  an  unbusinesslike  man  of 
dreams,  and  William  Smith,  a  stern, 
hard-headed  martinet,  hot  of  tem- 
per, and  imperious,  who,  buying  out 
his  brother  because  of  his  laziness, 
became  sole  proprietor  of  the  con- 
cern. 

"First  on  the  road"  was  the  mot- 
to of  William.  In  those  old  days 
of  coaches  newspapers  were  long  de- 
layed on  their  journeys;  and  so  Wil- 
liam Smith  organized  a  service  of 
swift  light  carts  and  of  mounted 
messengers  to  speed  the  mails  and 
the  news.  When  the  King  died  his 
heralds  were  first  on  the  road  with 
the  news;  and  such  was  his  enter- 
prise that  he  even  chartered  a  speci- 
al boat  at  Liverpool  to  carry  the 
news  to  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1825  to  William  Smith 
was  born  a  son,  William  Henry;  and 
the  rise  of  the  firm  is  bound  up  in 
the  romantic  life-story  of  this  boy, 
who  started  his  career  by  working 
from  five  o'clock  every  morning  in 
his  father's  paper-sorting  office,  and 
ended  only  after  becoming  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  Minister  of 
War —  after  amassing  a  fortune  and 


establishing  his  father's  business  as 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  strange  part  of  the  story  is 
that  this  brilliant  career  met  with 
parental  opposition  at  almost  every 
stage. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  son 
saw  a  golden  chance  for  fortune.  The 
railway  companies  were  beginning  to 
invite  tenders  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  their  bookstalls,  at  that 
time  disg-racefully  mismanaged.  When 
young  Sniith  suggested  that  the  firm 
should  acquire  the  stalls,  loudly 
scoffed  the  father;  but  the  son  car- 
ried the  day,  and  made  a  prodigious 
success  of  the  venture. 

When  twenty-nine,  the  son  awoke 
to  the  advantages  of  the  new-born 
art  of  advertising,  but  the  father 
would  not  hear  of  them.  Billposting 
could  onlv  spell  ruin,  he  roundly  de- 
clared. Again  the  young  will  con- 
quered. Something  like  £10,000  was 
invested  forthwith  in  advertising 
schemes,  and  not  a  penny  was 
dropped. 

The  business  went  steadily  for- 
ward. A  library  was  started  in  con- 
nection with  the  bookstalls;  yellow- 
back novels  were  issued,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  volumes,  produced  at  a 
cost  of  9d,  were  sold  for  2s.  a-piece. 
At  the  age  of  forty-three  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  entered  Parliament.  For 
many  years  he  continued  to  pilot  the 
firm  to  ever  greater  heights — and  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  paper- 
sorting  office  at  186  Strand — working 
like  a  navvy  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  arms 
and  face  and  hands  black  with  the 
ink  of  printed  news-sheets  —  until 
called  upon  to  fulfil  high  positions 
in  the  Government,  when  he  retired 
from  business  to  become  a  public 
servant. 
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The  Story  of  a  Devon  L-ad. 

In  the  year  1835,  in  the  reign  of 
King-  William  IV,  a  Devonshire  lad 
trudged  from  his  home  to  Exeter, 
and  there  took  a  steamer  for  London 
Bridge.  On  his  back  he  carried  a  set 
of   cabinet-making    tools. 

That  boy  was  destined  to  have  his 
name  made  world-famous  by  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  He  was 
destined  to  live  to  be  the  oldest 
manufacturer  in  his  day,  to  make 
60,000  pianos,  and  to  become  the 
highest  authority  in  the  world  on 
the  toning^  of  these  instruments. 

When  John  Brinsmead  set  out  to 
make  his  fortune  he  had  already 
shown  his  mettle.  He  had  been  born 
— one  of  an  old  West  Country  family 
of  farmers — in  a  little  village  in 
North  Devon,  in  the  far-away  year 
1814,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  to 
heln  on  his  father's  farm.  Whenever 
he  saw  a  chance  he  had  not  failed 
to  do  a  little  business  for  himself  at 
his  home.  Wear  Gifford.  His  small 
savings  he  invested  in  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Then  he  went  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  a  local  cabinet- 
maker, and  for  six  or  seven  years, 
rejoicing  in  creating  things,  he  threw 
heart  and  soul  into  the  work. 

Already  an  elder  brother  had  set 
up  in  London  as  a  piano-maker. 
John,  who  loved  pianos,  determined 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  at 
twenty-one  found  a  job  in  a  cabinet- 
maker's in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
entering  his  brother's  factory  three 
months  later  as  a  case-maker.  He 
saved  his  earnings — his  experiments 
in  sheep  had  taught  him  to  do  that. 
He  learned  to  make  every  part  of  a 
paino  case,  and  then  to  do  the  finer 
work  of  creating  sounding-boards. 
"I  will  go   on,"   he   said,    "until  I 


can  make   a   better  piano     than   any 
living  man." 

Eventually  John  Brinsmead  start- 
ed on  his  own  account  to  make  and 
sell  pianos,  with  one  man  and  a  boy. 
The  boy,  Nicholas  Phillips,  became 
eventually  foreman  and  manager  of 
the  works,  and  his  son-in-law  is  to- 
day the  manager  of  the  firm's  great 
depot  in  Kentish  Town. 

The  business  prospered,  growing 
until  the  yearly  output  of  pianos 
came  to  average  2,000,  and  to  range 
in  price  from  forty-five  to  three 
thousand  guineas. 

Larger  and  ever  larger  premises 
became  necessary,  until  finally  a  vast 
factory,  with  some  forty  workshops 
and  gigantic  timber  stores,  was 
founded  at  Kentish  Town.  There 
were  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  A 
fire  in  1850,  destroying  the  factory 
and  all  therein,  came  near  to  bring- 
ing ruin. 

But  Fortune  always  came  again  to 
stand  by  this  wonderful  man,  be- 
cause he  knew  his  business  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  because  he  stuck 
to  it.  Even  when  nearing  ninety 
years  of  age  he  came  regularly  to 
business  every  day— still  giving  the 
final  voicing  to  the  pianos — still  an 
expert  workman— still  the  finest  liv- 
ing judge  of  timber  and  of  a  piano's 
tone.  Latterly  his  work  has  been 
broken  by  accidents,  and  eyes  and 
ears  have  failed;  but  even  now,  when 
ninety-one  years  old,  he  walks  once 
a  week  from  his  home  at  Primrose 
Hill,  through  Regent's  Park,  to  Wig- 
more  street — one  pocket  filled  with 
sixpences  to  be  distributed  in  charity 
to  many  old  pensioners  in  the  park, 
the  other  filled  with  breadcrumbs  for 
the  sparrows — for  there  is  no  kinder 
man  than  he. 
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A  Fortune  from  the  Food  of  the  Gods. 

The  great  Linnaeus  gave  the  name, 
Theo  Broma,  "The  Food  of  the 
Gods,"  to  cocoa — the  product  of  a 
tree  that  flourishes  in  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Ceylon. 
Cortez  discovered  it  in  South  Am- 
erica, and  introduced  it  to  Europe. 
In  London  the  drink  was  fashion- 
able so  far  back  as  1656— the  wits  of 
the  day  assembling  in  chocolate- 
houses,  as  we  gather,  for  afternoon 
tea. 

But  now  the  luxury  of  wits  and 
bucks  has  become  almost  a  staple 
food  of  the  people,  and  its  sale  in 
this  country  has  increased  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  to 
about   fifty   million   pounds   to-day. 

The  house  of  Fry  had  been  long 
established  when  Watt's  steam  en- 
gine came  into  use.  One  of  the  early 
Watt's  engines  was  put  to  v/ork 
grinding  cocoa.  To-day,  every  pro- 
cess in  the  making  of  cocoa  and 
chocolates,  from  the  time  when  the 
beans  arrive  in  bags  from  the  West 
Indies  or  Ceylon,  is  done  by  ma- 
chinery, driven  by  steam  or  elec- 
tricity, without  human  handling.  A 
hundred  years  ago  only  a  few  score 
hands  were  employed;  to-day  the 
Frys  employ   over  4,000  workpeople. 

It  was  Dr.  Joseph  Fry,  a  physician 
of  Bristol,  who,  securing  a  valuable 
patent  for  making  chocolate,  set  up 
the  business  that  has  grown  to  such 
large  proportions.  Generations  of 
Frys  have  succeeded  him — worthy 
men  of  great  culture  and  refinement, 
men  who  were  keen  in  business,  who 
feared  God.  and  who  were  devoted 
to  charitable  works.  First  came  his 
son,  Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  sons,  Joseph, 
Francis,   and  Richard:   who  were  suc- 


ceeded by  Francis,  the  son  of  Fran- 
cis, and  a  nephew,  Joseph  Storrs 
Fry,  great-grandson  of  the  man  who 
founded   the   business. 

By  sound  business  methods  has  the 
fortune  of  the  firm  been  made.  The 
Frys  were  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
advertising  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Here  is  a  quaint  notice  that  appear- 
ed in  the  Times  for  1801  : 

"It  is  asserted  that  one  ounce  of 
chocolate  contains  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  one  pound  of  beef.  Whether 
this  curious  assertion  be  true  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  nourish- 
ment afforded  by  the  cocoanut,  when 
well  prepared,  is  most  admirably 
adapted  for  the  human  stomach, 
hence  the  high  repute  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  Fry,  of  Bristol,  which  no 
less  proves  his  superior  skill  and 
care  than  the  excellent  salubrity  of 
the  articles  produced  from  his  cele- 
brated manufactory." 

The  great  factory  of  Fry's  occu- 
pies no  small  space  in  Bristol  to- 
day. Whole  streets  and  many  cele- 
brated buildings  have  been  annexed 
for  the  making  of  cocoa  and  choco- 
late. A  good  joke  was  current  at 
one  time,  when  the  county  gaol  was 
taken  over  as  a  store,  to  the  effect 
that  "Messrs.  Fry  have  sent  between 
200  and  300  of  their  workpeople  to 
prison  ! " 

Every  morning,  at  the  works,  a 
religious  service  is  held  at  nine 
o'clock,  by  the  aged  head  of  the 
firm,   Mr.    Joseph   Storrs  Fry. 

The  Story  of  the  Dunlop  Tyre. 

A  good  many  years  ago  a  veterin- 
ary surgeon,  named  Dunlop,  of  Bel- 
fast, had  a  little  son  who  was  wont 
to  ride  about  on  a  little  cycle. 

Now  the  roads  about  Belfast  are  as 
bad  as  roads  can  be,  and  the  father 
began   to   wonder   whether   he     could 
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not  do  something  to  the  hard,  solid 
tyres  of  the  cycle  to  save  the  son 
from  much  heavy  work  and  much 
jolting".  Thinking  it  over,  his  eyo 
fell  upon  a  garden  hose-pipe,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  fitted  a 
crude  tyre  of  hose,  containing  a  rub- 
ber tube  holding  compressed  air,  to 
the  cycle's  wheels.  And  the  son  was 
soon  skimming  about  the  country  in 
a  more  luxurious  style  than  anyone 
had  ever  traveled  on  cycle  wheels  be- 
fore. 

At  this  date  cycles  were  already 
highly  developed,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  new  comfort-giving, 
vibration-absorbing  tyre  was  only 
needed  to  make  them  almost  perfect. 
When  the  new  tyre  was  introduced 
to  Dublin,  then  as  always  the  centre 
of  Irish  sport,  and  when  racing  ex- 
perts found  it  gave  a  much  higher 
speed  to  machines  than  the  old  solid 
tyres,  it  was  clear  that  in  the  inven- 
tion was  a  fortune.  But  the  manu- 
facturers were  slow  to  take  it  up, 
and  the  inventor  had  no  knowledge 
of  business;  and  had  not  a  remark- 
able man,  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros, 
come  forward,  about  1888,  to  form 
a  syndicate  to  push  the  invention, 
and  to  pilot  it  to  fame,  we,  to-day, 
might  still  be  without  the  perfect 
tyre. 

The  "sausage  tyres"  at  first  were 
derided  for  their  ungainly  appear- 
ance, and  scorned  for  the  trouble 
they  gave  when  anything  went  wrong 
— for  puncture  repairing  in  those 
days  called  for  more  that  the 
patience  of  Job.  But  patentable  im- 
provements were  soon  discovered — 
Mr.  Charles  Welch's  idea  of  an  end- 
less wire  fastening,  the  Woods  valve, 
and  the  Doughty  patent  tyre-making 
process  producing  the  wonderful 
vulcanized  tyres   of  to-day.     All   the 


master-patents  were  secured  by  Mr. 
du  Cros,  and  every  other  manufac- 
turer of  tyres  was  supposed  to  pay 
royalty  to  his  firm. 

But  with  the  successful  floating  of 
the  tyre,  which  not  only  revolution- 
ized cycling,  but  made  the  motor  car 
a  possibility,  began  an  endless  series 
of  fraudulent  imitations  of  the 
Dunlop  pattern.  Never  in  all  the 
history  of  the  patent  pffice  was  a 
property '  more  coveted  than  were  the 
rights  of  the  Dunlop  Company,  and 
never  were  any  patent  rights  more 
abused.  The  patent  laws  proved 
utterly  inadequate  to  protect  the 
company,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
energy  of  the  firm  that  it  is  still 
supreme,  in  spite  of  the  undermining 
from  which  it  has  so  sorely  suffered. 

If  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  lost  by  fraud,  millions  of 
pounds  have  been  made  by  the  adapt- 
ed hose-pipe  of  the  Belfast  veterinary 
surgeon,  to  whom  every  cyclist  and 
every  motorist  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  brilliant  idea  of  filling 
wheel  tyres  with  air. 

The  Draper  Who  Made  up  His  Mind. 

William  Whiteley  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  in  1831,  was  sent  to 
school  at  Pontefract,  and  at  sixteen 
was  apprenticed  to  a  draper's  firm 
at  Wakefield  for  five  years. 

So  much  for  his  boyhood.  His 
career  as  a  man  began  when  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  London,  to  see  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Forth- 
with he  fell  in  love  with  London.  In 
her  bustling  streets  he  felt  the  heart 
of  the  world  beating.  He  knew  that 
here,  if  anywhere,  were  chances  for 
an  enterprising  young  man  to  make 
his  fortune.  London  called  him  with 
no   uncertain   voice,    and   directly  his 
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apprenticeship  was  ended  he  answer- 
ed the  call. 

By  now  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  his  future.  He  was  determined 
to  become  a  successful  shopkeeper — 
a  draper  for  choice.  Systematically 
he  set  to  work  to  learn  everything- 
that  the  first  drapers  of  the  day 
could  teach  him.  Ten  years  he  de- 
voted to  the  deliberate  study  of 
business — learning  something  every 
day,  studying  successful  methods, 
passing  from  situation  to  situation. 
Such  an  enthusiastic  worker  was 
paid,  of  course,  good  salaries,  and 
he  made  money  by  earning  commis- 
sions on  good  sales.  In  ten  years  he 
managed  to  save  £600..  He  had 
lived  soberly  and  frugally  during  this 
period  of  study,  hoarding  money, 
never  spending  a  penny  on  drinking 
or  smoking.  By  1863  he  felt  himself 
ready  for  embarking  on  his  own  ac- 
count— for  becoming  that  successful 
shopkeeper  he  had  pictured  in  his 
fancy,  and  so  realizing  the  dreams 
and  ambitions  of  his  life. 

He  began  to  look  round  for  the 
site  of  a  promising  shop.  On  taking 
the  advice  of  those  who  should  have 
known  best,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
unanimous  way  in  which  everyone 
warned  him  against  that  district 
known  as  Westbourne  Grove.  But 
when  one  day  he  found  himself  in 
Westbourne  Grove  he  rather  liked 
the  look  of  it.  An  unoccupied  shop 
caught  his  attention — No.  63.  It  had 
a  hopeful  appearance.  At  the  next 
chance  he  went  and  stood  opposite 
No.  63  for  exactly  two  hours — he 
noted  the  number  of  prosperous  peo- 
ple who  passed — and  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  at  No.  63  the  foundations 
of  his  fortune  should  be  laid.  Here 
he  opened  a  fancy  store,  with  two 
girls  and  a  boy. 


The  remainder  of  the  story  is  a 
plain  tale  of  sticking  to  the  shop, 
and  of  hard  work,  day  after  day, 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  first 
shop,  the  famous  No.  63,  was  multi- 
plied by  others,  until  now  it  is  one 
of  thirty.  The  fancy-goods  seller 
became  a  universal  provider,  and  the 
fal-lals  with  which  he  started  busi- 
ness are  now  represented  by  every 
article  a  man  can  want,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave — from  a  baby's 
bib  to  a  tombstone.  The  original 
two  girls  and  a  boy  are  represented 
by  a  staff  of  about  six  thousand  em- 
ployes. In  thirty  years  the  one-time 
draper's  assistant  had  transformed 
himself  into  a  millionaire,  and  in 
thirty-six  years — when,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  he  turned  his  business 
into  a  company — he  saw  his  original 
capital  of  £600  represented  by  a 
capital  of   £1,800,000 

The  Rise  of  Biscuit  Town. 

If  "Ye  Anciente  Towne  of  Ra- 
dynge"  takes  great  pride  in  the 
ruins  of  its  Abbey,  founded  by 
Henry  I.,  it  is  still  more  proud  of 
its  modern  and  prosperous  biscuit 
works.  Cromwell  destroyed  the 
Abbey,  and  the  town  promptly  fell 
asleep,  only  to  be  aroused  to  energy 
again  when,  in  1841,  George  Palmer 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

He  came,  this  young  man,  with  a 
knowledge  of  milling  and  baking, 
with  a  genius  for  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  with  a  determination  to 
make  his  fortune.  Associating  him- 
self with  a  long-established  confec- 
tioner, Thomas  Huntley,  he  intro- 
duced machinery  to  the  business,  and 
began  the  experiment  of  making 
something  more  palatable  in  the 
shape  of  biscuits  than   the  old  cast- 
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iron    "captain's    biscuit"     that  held 
the  market  at  that  day. 

In  a  short  time  he  had  created  a 
new  public  taste— a  taste  for  bis- 
cuits. The  public  liking"  for  these 
delicate  dainties  grew  apace — and  the 
business  prospered.  In  ten  years  the 
firm  were  employing-  200  workmen. 
Samuel  and  William  Isaac,  brothers 
of  George  Palmer,  joined  him  in  the 
directorate.  Twelve  more  years  saw 
the  employes  doubled — in  1867  their 
number  reached  1,000;  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  saw  3,000  people 
making  biscuits,  while  to-day  the 
firm  employs  between  6,000  and  7,000 
hands,  and  turns  out  more  than  400 
different  kinds  of  biscuits  and  cakes 
from  an  enormous  factory  that  has 
sprung  up  on  either  side  of  the 
River  Kennet. 

So  Reading  throbs  once  more  with 
healthy  energy.  What  the  Palmers 
have  done  for  the  town  is  almost 
past  telling.  Indirectly,  they  have 
increased  its  population  from  17,000 
in  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  75,000  to-day.  They  have  given 
three  members  to  Parliament,  two 
mayors  to  the  town,  and  two  high 
sheriffs  to  the  county,  whilst  several 
members  of  the  present  great  family 
sit  on  the  magisterial  bench. 

Agriculture,  and  a  host  of  indus- 
tries, have  benefited  by  the  rise  of 
the  biscuit  factory.  Every  day  the 
butter  and  milk  yielded  by  19,000 
cows  pours  into  the  factorv.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eggs  laid  by  150,000 
hens,  or  the  fresh  cocoanuts  that  can 
only  be  counted  by  the  thousand. 

Not  only  are  the  biscuits  of  the 
firm  welcomed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  their  biscuit  tins  have 
proved  no  small  boon  to  mankind. 
Out  in  Uganda,  for  instance,  scores 
of  Huntley  &  Palmer's  biscuit  boxes 
H 


go  to  church  every  Sunday,  the  na- 
tives carrying  their  Bibles  in  the  tins 
to  preserve  them  from  insects.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
have  even  made  special  queer-shaped 
Bibles  for  Uganda,  four  inches  broad 
by  three  inches  thick,  in  order  that 
they  may  fit  into  the  two-pound 
biscuit  tins  that  come  from  Reading. 

The  Miracle  of  the  Gramophone. 

The  rise  of  the  gramophone  is 
among  the  true  romances  of  business. 

At  about  the  time  when  Edison 
was  busily  devising  the  phonograph 
the  gramophone  came  into  being  un- 
der the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Berliner — one 
of  whose  instruments,  six  years  ago, 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  a 
Mr.  Barry  Owen.  He  carried  with 
the  instrument  in  a  little  bag  twelve 
records — and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
to  work  to  interest  financiers  in  the 
idea. 

But  all  in  vain.  Few  would  listen 
to  his  gramophone — no  one  would  be- 
lieve in  it.  It  was  unsound — it  was 
all  wrong — it  was,  in  any  case,  a 
mere  toy  of  no  practical  value.  For 
eight  months  the  man  with  the 
priceless  invention  in  his  little  bag 
endured  the  laughter  and  scorn  of 
the  business  world.  Then,  growing 
tired,  he  decided  to  start  the  thing 
himself. 

Borrowing  a  few  hundred  pounds, 
he  rented  a  basement  room  in  a 
small  street  off  the  Strand,  and  set 
to  work  to  make  the  British  people 
understand  the  miracle  that  his  in- 
strument could  perform — how  it 
would  catch  the  sound  of  speech  or 
song  as  it  fell  from  human  lips, 
write  it  down  with  a  silver  needle, 
and  lock  it  away  to  be  preserved  for 
ever,  or  reproduced  at  any  moment 
desired.     He  had  made  enough  monev 
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to  pay  back  what  he  had  borrowed, 
and  he  found  himself  standing-  fairly 
in  the  way  of  fortune. 

His  orig-inal  twelve  records  are 
represented  to-day  by  twelve  thou- 
sand records  made  by  the  greatest 
artistes  and  musical  organizations 
from  all  the  countries  the  world 
over. 

In  the  beginning,  no  one  with  a 
reputation  would  deign  to  sing  into 
the  gramophone.  It  was  necessary 
to  call  in  beggars  from  the  streets 
to  make  records.  Now  there  are  no 
singers  or  musicians  who  do  not 
willingly  allow  the  gramophone  to 
catch  and  keep  their  music  of  the 
passing  moment,  so  that  it  may  be 
heard  throughout  the  world,  and 
perpetuated  for  all  time. 

The  company's  agents  go  forth  in- 
to all  countries  to  gather  up  the  na- 
tional airs  and  folk-songs,  so  that 
they  may  be  heard  everywhere,  and 
l)reserved  ahvays.  To-day  agents 
are  traveling  to  make  permanent  re- 
cords of  Finnish  songs  before  the 
language  is  utterly  stamped  out. 
Quite  recently  records  have  been 
made  of  the  language  and  folk  songs 
of  the  strange  little  pigmies  who 
visited  England  from  Central  Africa. 
Plates  are  made  for  the  use  of  mu- 
sic teachers,  so  that  pupils  may 
study  at  leisure  the  best  interpreta- 
tions of  the  masters;  while  language- 
teaching  records  are  coming  steadily 
into  favor. 

On  the  stage  the  grajnophone  plays 
an  important  part.  If  a  song  is  to 
be  sung,  Melba's  voice  is  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  stage  manager. 
If  the  roar  of  a  crowd  is  required  to 
be  heard,  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  employ  a  host  of  supers  night  af- 
ter  night,   for     the  gramophone   can 


roar  as  well  as  they.  In  Mr.  Tree's 
Richard  11.  it  was  the  gramophone 
that  gave  forth  the  stirring  cries 
from  behind  the  scenes— "Long  live 
Bolingbroke"— "Long  live  Norfolk  !" 
— that  echoed  the  shouts  of  the  soldi- 
ers, and  the  clashing  of  their  swords. 

A  Fortune  From  an  Oleograph. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  firm's  for- 
tune that  was  built  on  an  oleograph. 

An  oleograph  is  not  considered  to 
be  very  high  art  to-day;  but  at  the 
time  when  Adolph  Tuck,  then  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  was  taken  into  his  father's 
picture  business,  the  day  was  dawn- 
ing when  these  pictures  printed  in 
oils  were  to  take  the  public  taste  by 
storm.  The  boy  was  a  born  appreci- 
ator  of  art,  with  a  keen  instinct  for 
divining  what  art  is  appreciated  by 
the  public.  When,  in  the  year  1870, 
in  Paris,  he  came  across  a  picture  by 
a  famous  French  artist  :  "The  Last 
Moments  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots," 
he  knew  at  once  that  here  was  an 
ideal  subject  for  an  oleograph.  He 
acquired  the  rights  of  publishing  for 
his  father,  who  issued  a  large  repro- 
duction, priced  at  £2  2s.,  and  in  a 
short  time  some  thousands  of  copies 
were  sold. 

It  was  this  stroke  that  brought 
the  firm  of  Tuck,  then  young  and 
struggling,  into  prominence,  and 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  firm's 
present  fortune. 

A  year  later  the  young  art  dealer, 
who  was  full  of  bright  notions, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
print  a  few  cards  of  greeting  for 
circulation  at  Christmas.  Half-a- 
dozen  sets  were  duly  published;  but 
the  trade  therein  was  very  slack. 
Young  Tuck  determined  that  he 
would  fan  it  into  a  flame.     The  Bri- 
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tish  public,  he  argued,  stood  in  need 
of  Christmas  cards;  it  would  be  good 
for  the  public  to  have  Christmas 
cards,  and  good  for  him.  Christmas 
cards  they  should  have  willy-nilly. 

Next  Christmas  he  published  twen- 
ty sets  of  cards,  100  gross  to  each 
edition.  The  public  began  to  catch 
his  idea.  In  the  third  year  he  print- 
ed thirty  sets;  the  public  rushed  for 
them,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
trade  has  increased  every  year,  until 
at  the  present  time  1,700  different 
sets  of  cards  leave  the  house  of  Tuck 
every  season. 

This  great  business  has  largely 
been  brought  about  through  the  ro- 
mantic aid  of  competition,  due  to 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons. 
Scheme  after  scheme  he  put  into 
force  to  secure  new  talent  for  card- 
designs  and  for  the  other  art  publi- 
cations. The  first  was  a  competi- 
tion, held  in  1879,  for  designs,  in 
which  £500  was  offered  in  prizes.  So 
good  were  the  entries  that  purchases 
to  the  extent  of  £2,000  were  made 
by  the  firm. 

The  time  came  when  Mr.  Tuck 
turned  his  attention  to  picture  post 
cards,  and  had  he  not  done  so, 
doubtless  there  would  be  no  home- 
made picture  post  cards  in  the  land 
to-day,  for  the  British  post  office  set 
such  a  small  limit  on  the  size  of 
post  cards  that  to  print  pictures  up- 
on them  was  almost  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  the  attempt  was  made, 
but  failed  hopelessly. 

Then  Mr.  Tuck  fell  upon  the  post 
office  to  agitate  for  an  enlarged  card. 
This  was  twelve  years  ago.  For 
three  years  he  bombarded  the  au- 
thorities with  his  petitions.  At 
last,  in  1898,  the  news  was  given  out 
that  the   size     of    the    British     post 


card  was  to  be  increased.  When  the 
post  card  boom  set  in  in  earnest  he 
was  ready  and  waiting  for  it.  He 
has  now  published  cards  in  35,000 
different  designs,  and  their  sales 
can  only  be  reckoned  in  millions. 

A  Fortune  Made  From  Fireworks. 

For  seven  generations  the  sons  o'f 
the  house  of  Brock  have  succeeded 
their  fathers  as  makers  of  fireworks. 
The  firm  was  founded  at  least  175 
years  ago,  by  a  BrocK  who  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  green  fields  now 
occupied  by  the  slums  of  the  East- 
end  of  London.  It  is  possible  that 
even  before  1725  the  Brocks  were 
firework  people.  The  present  head 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Arthur  Brock,  has 
in  his  collection  of  rare  engravings, 
a  firework  print  dating  from  1640. 

The  Brock  fireworks  have  shed 
light  in  darkness  all  the  world  over. 
They  have  at  once  terrified  and  de- 
lighted the  natives  of  Africa;  the 
Cingalese  have  fallen  before  them  in 
adoration;  the  Turks  have  tried  to 
imitate  them,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults to  themselves;  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar,  one  million  of  the  people  of 
India  attended  a  display,  many  hun- 
dreds taking  up  positions  a  week  be- 
forehand, and  sitting  tight,  to  make 
sure  of  good  places.  Mr.  Brock  may 
congratulate  himself  on  giving  pleas- 
ure to  countless  millions  of  many 
countries,  while  he  has  received  the 
personal  appreciations  of  Sultans, 
Shahs,  and  Tsars,  Princes,  Kings 
and  Emperors. 

The  business  has  its  side  of  pure 
romance,  and  its  side  of  most  ro- 
mantic utility. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  different 
uses  to  which  are  put  the  firm's 
colored  lights  and  rockets.  Fog 
signals     are     made     that     penetrate 
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for  over  half  a  mile;  signal  lights 
for  ships  and  fishing  fleets  are  made 
by  the  thousand;  miners'  fuses  for 
blasting  coal,  and  line-throwing 
rockets  for  saving  life  at  sea,  and 
for  throwing  a  line  over  a  burning 
building  so  that  firemen  may  haul 
up  a  hose.  Then,  in  war,  the  fire- 
works have  played  a  great  part. 
Many  a  zareba  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  has  been  saved  from  a  night 
attack  by  warning  lights  fired  by 
connecting  wires  on  the  ground, 
while  the  Japanese  in  the  recent  war 
made  great  use  of  light-shells  for  ex- 
ploring the  ebemy's  positions.  In 
Darkest  Africa  small  parties  of  white 
men  have  put  to  rout  whole  armies 
of  natives  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
sending  off  a  shower  of  Brock's  col- 
ored lights. 

Mr.  Brock  has  dabbled  in  fireworks 
since  babyhood.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, his  passion  for  fireworks  re- 
maining unabated,  his  brother,  the 
late  C.  T.  Brock,  took  him  into  the 
business,  and  in  the  following  year 
sent  him  out  to  India  to  take  charge 
of  the  entire  management  of  the  fire- 
work displays  that  so  brilliantly 
marked  the  progress  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  in  his  tour  of  1875. 
Since  then  Mr.  Brock  has  traveled 
all  over  the  world  superintending 
firework  shows. 

Among  the  many  sovereigns  who 
have  witnessed  the  shows  has  been 
the  German  Emperor.  "There  was 
nothing,"  declares  Mr.  Brock,  "that 
the  Emperor  did  not  know  about 
fireworks.  He  told  me  exactly  how 
the  colored  lights  were  made,  and 
every  time  he  was  right.  He  also 
told  King  Edward  that  he  had  seen 
fireworks  just  as  good  as  mine  a  few 
days  before  in  Amsterdam.  I  was 
able  to  assure  the  King  that  the 
Kaiser  was  right  in  this,   too,   since 


I  had   supplied   those  fireworks,     al- 
though a  Dutchman  took  the  credit." 

The  Maker  of  Modern  Warfare. 

The  rise  of  the  greatest  engineer- 
ing works  in  the  world  may  be  trac- 
ed back  to  a  day  spent  in  fishing  by 
a  young  solicitor  with  a  turn  for  me- 
chanics. 

A  Summer  day  in  the  year  after 
Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne 
found  the  solicitor  casting  his  line 
near  an  old  mill  at  Dent  Dale,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  mill-wheel,  turned 
by  a  waterfall,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion—and he  was  not  slow  in  no- 
ticing that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  power  of  the  water  was  allow- 
ed to  run  to  waste. 

Here  was  a  matter  worthy  of 
study.  Why  should  not  the  whole 
force  of  the  waterfall  be  utilized  as 
a  motive  power  ?  The  idea  set  in 
train  a  series  of  experiments,  which 
added  to  the  solicitor's  accomplish- 
ments a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  hydraulics.  The  year  1845 
saw  him  lecturing  to  a  learned  so- 
ciety of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  "The 
Employment  of  a  Column  of  Water 
as  a  Motive  Power  for  Propelling 
Machinery,"  and  exhibiting  the 
model  of  an  hydraulic  crane  that  he 
had  devised. 

The  model  crane — the  outcome  of 
the  idea  suggested  by  the  Yorkshire 
fishing  stream — gave  place  to  a 
working  crane,  that  was  erected  up- 
on the  Quayside  at  Newcastle,  and 
set  to  load  and  unload  ships. 

Then  the  era  of  hydraulic-pressure 
machinery  set  in  in  earnest,  and  the 
Elswick  works,  founded  by  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  took 
the  lead  in  its  manifold  develop- 
ments. 

The  romance  of  Elswick  does  not 
end  here.     In  1854  was  fought     the 
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battle  of  Inkermann,  when  the  de- 
feat of  the  Russians  was  larg-ely 
broug-ht  about  through  the  superior 
range  of  two  18-lb.  guns,  that  had 
been  brought  into  action  at  the  last 
moment,  after  incredible  difficulties. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  more  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  than  for  any 
other  reason,  began  to  consider 
whether  lighter  guns  could  not  be 
made  with  as  effective  a  range  as  the 
heavy  ones.  In  1855  he  manufac- 
tured a  3-lb.  gun  on  a  new  principle, 
and  with  this  gun  he  was  destined  to 
revolutionize  field  artillery. 

With  the  perfection  of  this  gun, 
William  Armstrong,  already  wealthy 
and  famous,  found  himself  in  as  com- 
manding a  position  as  any  inventor 
had  ever  occupied.  He  might  have 
gained  any  money    from  foreign  na- 


tions for  his  patents.  What  he  did 
was  nothing  if  not  romantic. 

He  made  a  free  gift  of  his  patents 
to  the  British  nation,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  entered  the  Govern- 
ment's service  as  Engineer  to  the 
War  Department — a  position  which 
he  resigned  in  1863. 

There  is  little  more  of  romance  in 
the  story — the  rest  is  a  tale  of  gi- 
gantic business  development.  To  the 
Ordnance  Department  steel  works 
were  added;  to  the  steel  works  ship- 
yards; to  the  shipyard  a  plant  for 
making  armor-plate. 

The  founder  of  Elswick  lived  to  see 
his  works  established  as  the  largest 
of  their  kind  in  the  world,  dying, 
only  five  years  ago,  as  Baron  Arm- 
strong of  Cragside,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-one. 


Some  Famous  Stock  Exchanges. 

CASSELL'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  Stock  Exchang-es  of  the  world  record  with  the  utmost  delicacy  every  event 
that  transpires,  not  only  in  the  financial  but  in  the  political,  social  and  physical 
woHds.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  great  Exchanges  provides  a  story  that  will  be 
read  with  unflagging  interest. 


AS  a  mirror  reflects  the  present- 
ment of  the  pesson  looking  into 
it,  so  do  the  Stock  Exchang-es 
of  the  world  reflect  the  image  of 
every  event  of  importance  that  hap- 
pens in  both  hemispheres.  From  a 
royal  indisposition  to  a  snowstorm 
in  Canada,  from  a  revolution  in  South 
America  to  a  labor  victory  in  Aus- 
tralia, nothing  of  general  interest 
fails  to  effect  some  of  the  world's 
stock  markets,  of  which  the  nerve- 
centre  is  London.  Attempts  have 
been  made,  and  are  being  made  with 
spasmodic  violence,  to  show  that  as 
regards  pride  of  premier  place  among 


the  various  Stock  Exchanges,  the 
London  *' House"  now  plays  a  hum- 
ble second-fiddle  to  that  of  New 
York.  Our  cousins  across  the  pond 
are  naturally  eager  to  have  their 
Stock  Exchange,  now  housed  in  its 
brand-new  building,  exalted  as  one 
more  ^^ Greatest  Show  on  Earth"; 
but  the  Briton  whose  paths  lead  him 
in  the  direction  of  finance  is  content 
enough  to  let  Brother  Jonathan  talk 
as  loudly  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  John 
Bull  retains  his  present  heritage  of 
leading  the  world's  financial  opera- 
tions by  the  power  of  London's  pre- 
eminence in  this  respect. 
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New  York  sends  orders  to  Throg- 
morton  street  for  execution  in  Ber- 
lin; Amsterdam  finds  a  readier  mar- 
ket in  London  for  Russian  oil  shares 
than  in  St.  Petersburg;  Paris  specu- 
lates in  Kaffirs  here  rather  than  in 
Johannesburg;  and  the  up-to-date 
provincial  Stock  Exchanges  of  Great 
Britain  find  themselves  forced  to  send 
a  large  part  of  their  orders  to  the 
great  mother  who  sits  in  Capel  Court, 
liolding  the  threads  of  the  world's 
happenings  in  her  grasp,  and  respond- 
ing to  the  slightest  touch  upo  i  any 
one  of  thera  with  an  instan+aneity 
which  all  the  resources  of  scieace  are 
taxed  to  render  possible.  However, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  for  any 
Stock  Exchange— even  the  little  one 
at  Madrid  — to  adduce  proofs  of  its 
being  the  principal  market  in  cer- 
tain ^^ specialty"  stocks  or  shares, 
and  so,  merely  skirting  the  arena  ot 
argumentative  debate,  we  pass  on  to 
the  pleasanter  ground  of  examining 
some  of  the  most  interesting  feature.^ 
which  are  presented  in  the  famolis 
Stock  Exchanges   of   the  world. 

The  term  '^Bourse"  has  been  a 
familiar  one  for  centuries.  Ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  led  to  demand 
for  stocks  rather  than  stockings  for 
its  investment,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mand a  supply  has  always  been  found 
at  hand.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward III.  thei'e  were  '^broceurs"  in 
London,  dealing,  of  course,  in  mer- 
chandise; while  pictures  are  still  ex- 
tant of  the  Old  Stocks  Market, 
where  merchants  used  to  meet,  and 
Avhere  offenders  watched  the  busy 
scene  as  they  sat  in  the  stocks  from 
which  the  place— now  covered  by  the 
Mansion  House— took  its  name.  As 
the  needs  of  impecunious  kings  and 
governments  became  more  pressing, 
so  there  increased  channels  throuoTi 
which  they  could  obtain  financial  as- 
sistance, and  it  would  be  an  alluring 


speculation  to  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  first  investor  who 
subscribed  for  the  first  Governm<'iU 
loan. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  the 
stockbroker  had  begun  to  be  neces- 
sary in  London  for  bringing  buyer 
and  seller  into  touch,  and  stockjob- 
bing as  a  profession  commenced  to  at- 
tract attention.  The  jobbers  dealt  in 
anything  that  came  along,  and  one 
gentleman  who  tried  to  create  a  rig 
in  guineas  at  the  end  of  1695  got 
kicked  out  of  the  market  for  swindl- 
ing. East  India  Co.  stock  was  one 
of  the  earliest  of  popular  media 
for  investment  outside  Grovernment 
loans,  and  some  of  the  shares  placed 
on  the  youthful  market  were  in  such 
companies  as  the  Lutestring,  the  Sea 
Diving,    and   Lofting 's   Fire   Engine. 

When  the  fever  of  gambling  lays 
hold  of  the  public,  anything  will  do 
to  play  with;  ''an  old  collar."  says 
Albert  Wolff,  ''became  the  Societe  de 
Lingerie  Universelle  in  Paris,  and  a 
broken  cigarette  was  made  the  chief 
asset  of  the  Regie  des  Tabacs  de 
I'Afrique  Centrale,  capitalized  at  one 
hundred  millions."  Few  examples  of 
the  mad  mania  for  speculation  are  so 
familiar  or  so  sobering  as  that  of  the 
fi-amble  in  South  Sea  stock.  In  1714 
the  price  of  the  stock  was  ah  )Mt  ^Os. 
On  May  21st,  1720,  it  had  leapt  to 
£600.  and  on  the  following  August 
9th  it  rose  to  £1,200!  Two  months 
later  it  stood  at  £86,  and  behind  these 
cold  fiaures  lies  a  whole  world  of 
ruin,  of  distress  indescribable. 

Change  Alley,  with  its  coffee-shops, 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  Bank 
of  England,  was  each  in  its  turn  the 
home  of  the  London  stockbrokers  and 
jobbers;  ibut  in  1801  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  present  Stock  Exchange 
was  laid,  a  fact  commemorated  at 
the  present  day  by  the  inscription 
over  the  Capel  Court  entrance  to  the 
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House.  Nine  yeais  before  this,  deal- 
in.^'S  had  commenced  in  New  York, 
undei*  a  spreading  bnttonwood  tree 
which  stood  in  the  Wall  Street  of  the 
present  day.  '^Congress  had  as- 
sumed the  debts  incurred  in  the  War 
for  Independence,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  journal,  Town  Topics, 
and  residents  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  wished  to  invest  in  the 
new  bonds,  then  called  ^' stock,"  sent 
their  orders  to  New  York  merchants 
to  be  executed.  The  business  soon 
assumed  such  proportions  that  a  class 
of  stockbrokers  sprang-  up. 

At  first  there  were  but  two  dozen 
of  these  brokers,  but  numbers  grew 
rapidly,  and  in  1817  a, Stock  and  "Ex- 
change Board  had  to  be  formed,  the 
membei*s  of  which  drew  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  regulation  of  their  busi- 
ness. This  first  constitution  was  lost 
in  a  fire  in  1885;  but  a  secotid  deed, 
dated  1820  and  signed  by  thirty-nine 
members,  is  still  extant. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  these 
dates  with  that  of  March  27,  1802, 
when  the  deed  of  settlement  in  res- 
pect of  the  (then)  New  London  Stock 
Exchange  Avas  signed.  Around  the 
provisions  contained^  in  the  deed  there 
have  raged  hot  controversies  and  it  has 
formed  a  severe  stunybling  block  to 
the  effoi:ts  of  those  ^'reformers"  who 
want  to  place  Stock  Exchange  domes- 
tic Government  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing. Opposition,  too,  has  arisen  now 
and  again  in  London  as  in  New  York, 
but  has  failed  to  do  more  than  give 
a  healthy  stimulus  of  competition  1o 
the  original  bodies.  So  long  ago  as 
1837  New  York  was  threatened  witli 
a  riavl  institution,  calling  itself  ^' The 
Bourse,"  and  later  on  there  w^as  an 
Evening  Exchange. 

Speaking  of  the  Bourse  nati^'ally 
suggests  the  Paris  Stock  Exchange, 
which,  by  the  way.  has  pl^o  r<p-niired 
a  fine  new  home  conn-)ar:iti\  olv  latelv. 


For  years  a  kind  of  internecine  strife 
went  on  between  the  official  and  the 
unofficial  brokers— the  parquet  and 
the  coulisse;  nor  was  it  until  1898 
that  a  law  came  into  operation  where- 
by practically  all  the  business  was 
thrown  into  the  handai  of  the  former, 
the  official  party  which  is  made  up 
of  over  a  thousand  agents  de  change. 
Seventj'  of  these  latter  manage  all 
the  affairs  connected  with  the  Bourse, 
and  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  good 
authorities  that  the  advantage  ui\(^:'. 
to  the  parquet  was  very  harmful  to 
business,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Paris  is  a  most  important  financial 
centre.  The  French  hold  heavy 
stakes  not  only  in  our  Consols  and 
similar  securities,  but  also  in  minin.af 
companies  which  are  under  British 
management.  They  are  also  exceed- 
ingly large  proprietors  of  Spanish, 
South.  American,  Italian,  and  other 
foreign  Government  bonds,  so  that 
the  London  markets  are  frequently 
swayed  almost  as  much  by  the  course 
of  the  Paris  Bourse  as  by  any  local 
influences. 

French  Rentes  fell  to  52  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Franco-German  war; 
they  are  now  under  par.  But  our  own 
Consols  have  been  still  lower.  In 
1797  the  price  fell  to  47  3-8,  the  low- 
est price  on  record,  due  to  a  financial 
panic  engendered  by  the  war  with 
France.  The  highest  level  they  have 
ever  touched,  as  Macaulay's  school- 
boy knows,  was  114  in  1896  and  1897. 
That  same  Franco-German  war— or, 
rather,  its  conclusion— had  a  remark- 
able effect  in  reviving  European  busi- 
ness generally.  On  the  Vienna  Stock 
Exchano-e  the  shares  of  over  two  hun- 
dred ncAv  companies  were  introduced, 
of  which  a  mere  score  lived  more  than 
twelve  months.  Vienna  broV'^vs  used 
to  deal  in  coins,  amongst  otlior  un- 
usual things,  and  their  Stock  Ex- 
change, until  1886,  was  open  for  ai  lit- 
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tJe  while  on  Sunday  moi'iiings  for  the 
transaction  of  business;  in  fact. 
Vienna  can  point  to  a  Black  Sunday 
ill  1882,  even  as  London  still  remem- 
bers its  Black  Friday  in  1866,  when 
the  banking  firm  of  Overend  &  Gur- 
ney  came  down  with  a  crash.  New 
York  had  its  own  Blaek  Friday  in 
1869.  Vienna,  it  may  be  observed, 
demands  that  before  *' becoming 
sworn  brokers,"  the  candidates  shall 
pass  an  examination,  besides  paying 
a.  deposit.  But  although  the  Vien- 
nese Stock  Exchange  was  founded  by 
the  illustrious  Maria  Theresa,  al- 
though its  membership  consists  main- 
ly of  Jews,  although  it  boasts  the 
largest  hall  in  the  city,  its  import- 
ance has  been  waning  for  some  time 
j;ast,  and  the  number  of  its  brokers 
has  shrunk  to  about  a  thousand,  after 
being  nearei-  twenty-five  hundred  in 
the  past. 

No  doubt  the  decline  of  Vienna  has 
been  in  one  way  an  excellent  thing 
for  t|ho  Berlin  Bourse,  which  has 
been  striding  steadily  to  the  front  for 
some  years  past.  Royalty  recogniz- 
ed the  importance  of  the  Bourse  al- 
most from  its  commencement.  In  the 
early  days,  the  brokers— perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  bank- 
ers—met principally  to  deal  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I.  of  Prussia  gave  them  a  little 
house  called  the  Grotto  for  their 
''Stock  Exchange."  The  first  Bourse 
proper  used  to  stand  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  cathedral,  and  the 
present  Bourse  was  begun  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  founda- 
tion stone  being  laid  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  first  German  Km- 
peror,  William  of  Prussia. 

The  London  Stock  Exchange  has, 
of  course,  been  visiled  by  King  Ed- 
ward VII.  wKen  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales.     He  expressed  a  wish  that  liis 


visit  might  be  of  an  informal  charac- 
ter; but,  with  every  anxiety  to  obey, 
the  Stock  Exchange  managers  found 
it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  the 
visit  to  be  made  incognito.  A  tci'-  - 
gram  dated  from  Marlborough  Hoiis.\ 
March  2nd,  1885,  is  preserved  as  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the,  Stock 
Exchange,  for  in  referring  to  his  visit 
the  King  paid  a  warm  compliment  to 
the  '^ loyal  and  hearty  welcome"  he 
had  received  from  the  members. 

The  Iron  Chancellor  incurred  a 
good  deal  of  odium  in  the  Berlin 
Bourse  by  introducing  a  measure 
which  materialized  into  the  national- 
ization of  all  the  Prussian  railways. 
So  many  concerns  of  shady  charac- 
ter had  been  promoted  in  Germany  to 
deal  with  the  then  new  idea  of  rail- 
way traffic  that  Bismarck  considered 
it  advisable  for  the  State  to  under- 
take the  whole  business  of  railways. 
The  curtailment  of  a  popular  form 
of  speculation  naturally  left  Bis- 
marck in  high  disf  avoi^  with  the  brok- 
ers, who  lost  a  profitable  source  of 
revenue.  But  when  the  French  paid 
the  indemnity  that  formed  so  sub- 
stantial an  aftermath  to  the  war,  the 
German  Government's  redemption  of 
millions  of  marks  borrowed  on  war 
loans  was  a  means  of  icirculating 
money  in  a  way  that  directly  bene- 
fited the  Bourse.  Speculation  again 
set  in,  only  to  be  checked,  by  further 
restrictive  legislation.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  the  close  control  exercised 
over  the  Berlin  Bourse  by  the  au- 
thorities, there  was  a  wild  outburst 
of  share  dealing  less  than  five  years 
back.  Industrial  schemes  of  all  sorts 
were  floated,  with  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  subsequent  trouble,  the  lock- 
ing up  of  cash  resources,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  suspicion  amongst  in- 
vestors of  all  classes.  By  degrees 
Berlin  is  recovering  from  this  over- 
dose of  Industrials,  and  a  good  deal 
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of  German  business  is  nowadays 
transacted  in  Canadian  Pacific  Rail 
road  shares,  a  few  American  railroad 
securities  and  certain  South  African 
mining  shares,  in  addition  to  the 
International  bonds  of  European 
States.  Everj^  day  a  Government 
commissioner  attends  in  the  Bourse 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed,  au 
espionage  which  London  would  regard 
as  intolerabe.  But  they  are  pater- 
nally  treated   in   the  Fatherland. 

In  Wall  Street,  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Stock  Exchange  sits 
at  his  own  high  desk  while  business 
is  proceeding,  and  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
upon  everything  going  on.  London, 
however,  has  no  such  sort  of  super- 
visor, and  only  once  within  recent 
years  has  a  policeman  ventured  with- 
in the  classic  walls  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  luckless  constable  had 
followed  Captain  Webb,  when  the 
famous  swimmer  paid  a  visit  to  the 
House  after  his  Channel  exploit.  Cap- 
lain  Webb  received  a  magnificent 
greeting.  The  policeman,  with  his 
coat  torn  and  his  helmet  being 
used  as  a  football,  could  also  not  com- 
plain that  his  welcome  lacked  warmth. 

Outsiders  are  forbidden  to  enter 
the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and 
many  unexpected  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  those  who  failed  to 
observe  this  restriction.  In  olden 
days,  the  stranarer  within  the  gates 
got  very  rough  handling,  but  at  the 
present  time  an  unwarranted  intrud- 
er generally  escapes  with-  little  more 


than  a  vigorous  booing  and  perhaps 
some  slight  hustling.  The  ''waiters'* 
manage  to  rescue  such  bold  or  ignor- 
ant spirits  before  much  mischief  can 
be  done. 

The  Paris  Bourse  allows  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers,  as  many  readers  of 
this  paper  have  no  doubt  discovered. 
Perhaps  they  have  wondered  at  the 
unbusinesslike  system  which  permits 
cigarette  smoking  in  the  place.  In 
point  of  fact,  this  practice  is  theor- 
etically forbidden,  although  nobody 
seems  to  trouble  about  the  prohibition 
beino-  carried  out.  London  members 
smoke  only  from  a  quarter  to  four  in 
the  afternoon  until  the  close  of  the 
House  at  four,  and  rigid  etiquette 
confines  them  to  the  use  of  cigars  and 
eigai-ettes,  pipes  being  tabooed.  In- 
deed, the  writer  has  crossed  the  floor 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  before  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  been 
gravely  informed  that  he  may  not 
even  carry  a  pipe  in  his  mouth! 
Visitors  would  find  the  atmosphere 
fairly  thick  at  four  o'clock,  if  they 
could  obtain  an  entrance. 

New  York  allows  strangers  to  a 
gallery  in  the  Wall  Street  House  up- 
on presentation  of  a  card  signed  by 
a  member.  Similar  rules  apply  in 
Berlin  and  in  Vienna.  Madrid,  as 
might  almost  have  been  expected 
from  the  easy-going  Spaniard,  is  the 
one  Stock  Exchange  that  allows  its 
members  to  smoke  during  official 
hours. 


Cranks  that  Worry  Business  Men, 

(NEW  YORK  TIMES.) 

So  numerous  is  the  criminal  class  that  seeks  to  profit  by  preying  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  rich  business  men  that  regularly  organized  bodyguards  have  had  to  be 
formed  to  keep  them  away  from  their  victims.  The  following  article  describes  some 
methods  of  these  crooks,  and  introduces  the  reader  to  several  of  the  more  interesting 
characters  among  them. 


APEOPOS  of  the  dai'in<4  conspir- 
aey  attributed  to  a  notorious 
western  character  to  kidnap  the 
pifcsiiling  genius  of  Standard  Oil— a 
feat  which  the  Pinkertons  declare  is 
absolute^. y  improbable  if  not  impos- 
sible of  accomplishing— considerable 
curiosity  has  been  awakened  as  to 
the  ways  and  means  adopted  by  men 
and  women  of  sovereign  fortune  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  annoy- 
ances and  even  dangers  to  which 
prominence  is  subjected. 

No  crowned  head  lies  more  uneas- 
ily at  times  than  may  be  said  of  our 
wealthiest  men  and  women.  Cranks 
and  crooks  are  their  particular 
haunting  ghosts  on  occasion,  or  rath- 
er, w^ould  be  if  due  precautions  Avere 
not  taken  in  raising  a  barrier  between 
the  Midas  and  the  mob. 

New  York  City,  according  to  re- 
liable record,  has  nearly  a  thousand 
millionaires  to  its  credit.  As  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  actively  engaged 
in  business  of  a  sort  that  1)rinLis  them 
in  direct  daily  contact  with  numbers 
of  people,  most  of  whom  are  safe, 
but  many  of  Avhom  are  no  saner  than 
they  should  be  in  the  presence  of 
temptation,  it  behooves  any  perso:i 
of  large  means  to  fend  him  or  her 
self  from  annoyauce.  Tf  access  to 
prominent  people  of  affairs  were  easy, 
they  Avon.Vl  have  not  only  the  major 
]~iortion  of  their  time  pre-empted  Avith 
trivial  matters,  but  would  also  be 
subjected  at  times  to  no  small  per- 
sonal 1  eril  from  cranks  and  crim.- 
inals.     Acrordinglv,  in  big  offices  of 


every  sort  in  our  myriad-mannered 
metropolis,  hall  men,  detectives, 
clerks,  private  secretaries,  or  ordin- 
ary office  boys  are  assigned  as  in- 
termediaries between  the  visitor  and 
the  person  he  or  she  desires  to  see. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict, where  immense  sums  of  money 
as  well  as  important  men  have  to  be 
fended,  that  this  bodyguarding  busi- 
ness is  best  systematized.  Nearly 
every  bank  or  large  financial  institu- 
tion employs  one  or  more  men  as 
special  agents  or  bodj^guards.  Their 
duties  are  usually  threefold.  They 
accompany  and  guard  the  messengers 
when  bearing  corpulent  amounts  of 
money  through  the  highways  and  by- 
Avays;  when  in  the  (bank  they  keej) 
an  eye  out  for  cranks  or  criminals, 
and  many  of  them  act  in  confidential 
capacities  to  tEeir  employers. 

At  least  90  per  cent,  of  these  go- 
betweens,  it  is  estimated,  are  quon- 
dam policemen.  They  get  their  jobs, 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  through 
influence,  or,  colloquially,  a  pull.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  have 
flawless  reputations  for  honesty  and 
faithfulness.  They  are  physically 
poAverful  as  a  rule,  and  their  experi- 
ence on  the  force  is  supposed  to  have 
familiarized  them  with  the  under 
world  and  its  denizens,  as  well  as 
methofls,  A  member  of  one  leading 
bankiu'^'  house,  for  instance,  inform- 
ed a  Avriter  for  the  Times  that  he  had 
fto-urntivclv  followed  a  certain  pat- 
rolman for  nearly  ten  years,  had  seen 
hipi    ]r(>r^o^o(l      to     roundsman,     and 
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when  he  was  retired  oifered  him  at 
once  the  Wall  Street  position  which 
he  still  occupies.  One  former  Lon- 
don bobby  stands  guard  over  one  of 
the  greatest  banking  houses  in  the 
street. 

Until  about  fifteen  years  ago  the 
Police  Department  regularly  detailed 
patrolmen  to  watch  each  of  the  great- 
er city  banks,  the  institution  defray- 
ing the  cost.  When  this  system  was 
discontinued,  several  of  the  patrol- 
men so  detailed  resigned  from  the 
force  and  remained  at  their  posts,  be- 
ing sworn  in  as  special  officers. 

As  an  additional  protection  to  the 
financial  and  jewelry  district  there 
is  a  large  force  of  detectives  under 
Sergt.  Dunn,  with  headquarters  in 
the  Stock  Exchange,  engaged  solely 
in  filtering  the  district  of  objection- 
able persons. 

Sitting  in  his  office  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  building,  the  head  of  the 
Wall  Street  Detective  Bureau,  with 
his  hand  literally  and  figuratively  on 
a  hundred  wires  communicating  with 
his  subordinates  in  various  parts  of 
the  district,  can  within  la  period  of 
five  minutes  mass  enough  men  at  a 
given  spot  to  handle  any  crowd  or 
cope  with  any  demonstration  liable 
to  arise. 

Sergt.  Dunn  and  his  Cerberi,  how- 
ever, only  keep  watch  and  ward  on 
the  outside.  On  the  inside  the  nets 
are  arranged  by  the  bodygrards  pro- 
per, and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  seldom 
required  to  deal  with  the  criminal 
classes  as  distinguished  from  cranks. 
The  typical  crank  is  one  who  comes 
for  money,  usually  several  million 
dollars,  which  he  must  have  in  a 
hurry.  The  foUowino-  letter  recently 
received— interrupted— by  the  guard- 
ian of  a  great  banking  house  at  Wall 
and  Broad  Streets  reveals  the  more 
harmless  type  of  dunning  crank: 

Dear      Sir:       Trusting     you      will 


readily  understand  the  following!:  Be- 
ing known  or  termed  an  outsider  by 
an  organization  called  Swim,  secret, 
of  course,  if  the  latter  name  is  cor- 
rect I  can  hardly  conjecture.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  dead  to  the  world 
by  this  same  secret  organization,  and 
am  thrown  on  my  own  resources  to 
find  the  reason.  I  trust  to  your  kind- 
ly advice  to  enlighten  me  under  the 
above  peculiar  circumstances,  be- 
lieving you  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  such  matters,  being  in  your  line. 

If  it  is  necesary  to  be  enro^lled  and 
entered  on  any  list  of  freemen  to  be 
in  the  so-called  Swim,  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  comply.  I  also  have 
claims  of  a  lifetime  to  be  considered 
and  adjusted.  Hoping  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  comprehending  the  pur- 
port of  the  foregoing,  I  remain,  yours 
to  command. 

On  the  envelope  containing  this 
curious  effusion  was  written:  **Full 
claim,  $25,000,000.  Will  compromise 
for  $4,000,000   in  cash." 

Recently  a  man  of  angoral  as- 
pect and  frenzied  of  eye  visited  the 
United  States  sub-treasury  and  in- 
quired for  Assistant-Treasurer  Fish. 
The  special  officer  at  the  door  asked 
the  suspected  caller  to  state  his  busi- 
ness. After  glancing  furtively  about, 
the  latter  led  the  doorman  into  a  cor- 
ner and  in  a  mysterious  voice  reveal- 
ed his  mission.  He  had  invented  a 
machine,  he  said,  by  which  gold  dol- 
lars could  be  minted  at  the  rate  of 
a  million  a  minute  and  at  infinitesi- 
mal cost.  Being  in  need  of  ready 
money,  he  continued,  he  was  willing 
to  transfer  his  invention,  with  pa- 
tents and  everything  thrown  in,  for 
the  modest  sum  of  $2,500,000.  Now, 
it  is  said  that  a  machine  capable  of 
accomplishing  such  a  result  would  be 
worth  many  times  the  amount  asked 
of  the  Government,  yet  the  doorman 
was  skeptical.     He  referred, the  visit- 
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or  to  the  Customs  House.  At  the 
Customs  House  he  was  shunted  on  the 
the  City  Hall,  where,  he  was  told,  a 
man  with  a  gold  badge  and  dark-blue 
coat  would  be  awaiting  him.  This 
particular  crank  was  never  seen 
ag-ain. 

A  favorite  method  of  these  eccen- 
trics is  to  write  themselves  checks  for 
fabulous  sums  on  slips  of  scrap  pa- 
per. These  they  present  at  the  banks 
for  payment,  and  are  indignant  when 
the  money  is  not  forthcoming. 

All  these  varieties  are  harmless 
enough,  but  the  actual  infernal  ma- 
chine which  was  recently  received  at 
a  Broadway  office,  or  another  that  was 
discovered  on  board  the  Umbria,  have 
served  to  inspire  the  minds  of  many 
with  a  haunting  disrelish  of  cranks. 
More  than  one  bank  president  main- 
tains a  revolver  in  a  drawer  of  his 
desk,  and  one  has  devised  a  contriv- 
ance, concealed  inside  his  desk, 
which  would  blow  a  visitor  into  eter- 
nity at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

Quite  as  ingenious  as  the  cranks 
are  the  grafters,  who  pick  up  what 
they  can  before  being  spotted  by  the 
police.  The  commonest  graft,  and 
consequently  the  least  successful  is 
the  bogus  subscription  list  for  some 
ostensibly  charitable  purpose. 

Strangely  enough,  in  the  premises,  a 
woman  recently  arrested  in  the  fin- 
ancial district  confessed  that  she 
had  averaged  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year 
for  several  years  by  obtaining  money 
on  a  charitable  pretence. 

One  of  the  prime  qualifications  of 
your  bodyguard  is  to  be  prepared  for 
all  possible  emergencies,  but  occa- 
sionally even  the  best  of  them  are 
outmanoeuvred.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  capitalists 
in  the  country,  whose  aversion  to  in- 
terviews is  proverbial,  has  as  a  body- 
f^Tiard,  an  ex-policeman  almost  as  re- 
served   and    unapproachable  ns   him- 


self. No  one  can  gain  his  ear  for  a 
moment  until  he  has  passed  this  Cer- 
berus. 

A  certain  illustrated  journal  not 
long  ago  made  several  ineffectual  ef- 
forts to  secure  sketches  of  the  great 
man  at  his  desk.  At  last  the  pub- 
lication sent  two  representatives,  a 
woman  and  a  man.  The  latter  began 
by  negotiating  a  flank  movement,  as 
though  trying  to  sneak  into  the  sanc- 
tum sanctorum,  and  of  course  was 
promptly  intercepted.  Meanwhile  the 
young  woman  sauntered  into  the  holy 
of  holies  unchallenged,  presented  a 
letter  of  introduction  in  person,  and 
so  dumfounded  the  financier  that  he 
involuntarily  provided  material  for 
some   characteristic   pictures. 

Not  long  ago  a  man  visited  the 
Morosini  banking  offices  and  sent  in 
his  card  with  that  of  a  friend  of 
the  banker's  as  a  means  of  introduc- 
tion. He  was  at  once  admitted.  Pres- 
ently, on  coming  down  to  business, 
he  startled  the  banker  by  demanding 
$20,000  to  perfect  a  submarine  boat 
which  he  declared  would  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  the  same  financier  volunteered 
it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  a 
woman  than  it  was  to  turn  the  afore- 
mentioned crank  into  the  street. 
Several  months  ago  a  woman  cal-ed 
on  him  with  the  announced  object  of 
buying  stocks.  It  was  the  day  after 
the  Japanese  had  scored  a  great 
military  victory  and  the  woman 
proved  to  have  invented  a  war  (bal- 
loon for  which  she  desired  capital 
to  float. 

Being  advised  that  the  banker  had 
no  wish  to  invest  in  such  an  enter- 
prise, she  became  persistent. 

'^I  will  take  lunch  with  you,"  she 
suggested,  ' '  and  we  can  talk  it  over. ' ' 

She  was  informed  that  luncheon 
v»^as  always  served  in  the  office. 
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''Then  I  will  stay/'  she  rejoined 
cheerfuiUy. 

''That  is  very  kind  of  you 
madam,"  replied  Mr.  Morosini,  but 
I  am  expecting-  my  daughter  to-day 
and  she  may  arrive  at  any  moment. 
If  you  will  return  to-morrow  at  this 
time  I  will  give  you  my  attention." 

Needless  to  say,  means  were  found 
to  bring  the  annoyance  to  an  end. 
Incidentally  the  Morosini  mansion 
at  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson  is 
equipped  with  very  extraordinary 
and  picturesque  apparatus  as  a  proof 
ogainst  burglars  and  other  unwelcome 
visitors.  Several  small-bore  cannon 
and  sundry  howitzers  are  planted 
around  the  house,  each  piece  of  ord- 
nance being  connected  with  the 
house  by  an  electric  wire. 

Whenever  occasion  demands,  a  but- 
ton may  be  pressed  inside  the  man- 
sion, and  any  one  or  all  of  the  can- 
non can  be  fired  off.  In  addition  to 
this  novel  safeguard  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  mansion  can  be  il- 
luminated by  means  of  electric  bulbs 
scattered  thickly  among  the  trees  and 
shruhbery. 

Recently  there  was  occasion  one 
night  for  the  police  to  answer  a  call 
from  the  Morosini  mansion,  two  ser- 
vants having  become  obstreperous.  As 
the  vehicle  containing  two  ofS-cers 
from  the  King's  Bridge  station  pass- 
ed through  the  gate,  the  lawn  for  a 
hundred  feet  about  suddenly  burst  in- 
to light.  Adjacent  trees  glowed  with 
a  hundred  dazzling  flashes.  Sur- 
prised, the  officers  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt.  But  presently  continuing  on 
toward  the  house,  every  foot  of  the 
way  was  similarly  illuminated,  lights 
budding  everywhere,  making  the 
grounds  almost  as  brilliant  as  day. 
During  a  subsequent  survey  of  the 
premises  the  police  learned  that  all 
the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  were 
connected  with  heavilv  oharo'ed  elec- 


tric wrres.  When  the  family  retires 
a  switch  is  turned  on,  and  any  one 
attempting  to  open  a  window  from 
the  outside  is  apt  to  be  fatally  shock- 
ed. 

Russell  Sage,  who  recently  eeilebrat- 
ed  his  90th  birthday  by  putting  in  a 
busy  day  at  his  Nassau  street  office, 
has  for  the  past  year  been  accoin- 
panied  by  a  stalwart  attendant  when- 
ever he  stirs  abroad.  The  Sage  body- 
guard has  the  double  duty  of  assist- 
ing the  aged  financier  up  stairs  and 
through  the  crowded  streets,  and  also 
of  warding  off  annoying  persons.  No 
one  is  more  easily  reached  as  a  rule 
than  Mr.  Sage  when  one  has  business 
of  importance  to  transact.  But  any 
stranger  who  becomes  annoying  is 
apt  to  be  reminded  by  the 
stalwart  warden  that'  business 
is  business.  Even  the  general 
popularity  of  Miss  Gould,  even 
the  title  of  good  angel  so  free- 
ly bestowed  by  many  whom  she  has 
assisted,  does  not  relieve  her  from 
sharing  in  such  annoyances  and  dan- 
gers. Her  Fifth  Avenue  home  is  a 
Mecca  for  every  variety  of  beggar 
and  crank.  Hardly  a  day  passes,  in 
fact,  without  some  unwelcome  visit- 
or being  recorded.  In  most  cases  they 
are  harmless,  but  they  are  always 
treated  carefully.  The  butler  who 
opens  the  door  is  himself  a  pretty 
shrewd  detective,  and  whenever  his 
suspicions  are  aroused  the  Detective 
Bureau  is  at  once  notified  and  offic- 
ers are  hurried  to  the  place. 

Should  an  objectionable  caller  re- 
fuse to  leave  the  premises  or  threat- 
en to  come  again,  detectives  are  kept 
in  the  house  until  there  is  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  cause  of  annoy- 
ance is  removed. 

Besides  these  visits  Miss  Gould  re- 
ceives threatening  letters  in  nearly 
every  mail,  all  of  which  are  promptly 
turned  over  to  the  authorities  for  ex- 
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amination.  A  source  of  particular 
annoyance  is  the  hallucination  of  one 
type  of  crank  regarding  marriage.  If 
Miss  Gould  has  kept  any  record  of 
the  number  of  proposals  she  has  re- 
ceived, the  total  would  probably  stag- 
ger credibility. 

Whenever  a  threat  is  definite,  such 
as  a  particular  hour  being  mentioned 
for  its  fulfillment  or  a  sufficient  clue 
is  given,  a  detective  is  immediately 
put  on  the  case.  Often  several  offic- 
ers will  be  employed  investigating  a 
single  letter. 

Here,  as  at  other  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  elaborate  precautions  are 
taken  to  protect  guests  during  social 
functions.  Frequently  a  dozen  de- 
tectives, in  correct  evening  garb,  will 
be  detailed  to  a  house  wherein  there 
is  entertaining.  Their  rendezvous  is 
about  the  main  entrance,  though  of 
course  every  door  and  window  by 
which  one  might  enter  is  watched. 
As  each  guest  arrives  the  detectives 
note  whether  he  or  she  is  recognized 
and  whether  the  name  is  announced 
by  the  butler.  Persons  not  so  an- 
nounced are  shadowed  until  the  new 
arrival  meets  one  of  the  family  or  is 
otherwise  recognized. 

In  driving  about  Miss  Gould  and 
many  other  wealthy  women  depend 
for  protection  upon  their  coachmen 
and  footmen.  Only  a  trusted  attend- 
ant is  naturally  ali!owed  to  occupy 
such  a  position.  The  Gould  foot- 
man is  a  strong  fellow,  and  quite 
capable  of  giving  a  good  account  of 
himself  whenever  necessary,  and  it 
is  not  alone  'because  it  is  stylish  that 
he  always  keeps  close  behind  Miss 
Gould  as  she  passes  from  her  equip- 
age to  her  door,  and  remains  at,  the 
door  ready  to  escort  her  back. 

Speaking  of  "paranoiacs  in  general, 
the  head  of  the  psychopathic  ward  at 
Bellevue   ventured    that    cranks    who 


ordinarily  act  as  other  people  are 
apt  to  have  ideas  of  grandeur  and  of 
personal  importance  which  when  they 
fall  to  receive  the  attention  or  de- 
ference which  th,ey  think  is  their 
due,  develop  delusions  of  persecution. 
These  are  usually  dangerous,  from 
the  fact,  he  continued,  that  their  in- 
tellectual defects  are  not  appreciat- 
ed and  that  they  are  merely  regarded 
as  eccentric  and  queer,  but  harmless 
cranks. 

Upward  of  2,000  cranks  are  annual- 
ly received  and  examined  at  Belle- 
vue, of  whom  about  66  per  cent,  are 
sep.t  to  asylums,  about  25  per  ce  •!. 
iTe  discharged,  and  the  balance  ;"'re 
committed  to   other  institutions. 

Comparatively  few  of  such  cases 
are  ever  heard  of  by  the  public.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Beill,evue  records 
women  cranks  are  by  no  means  as 
numerous  as  men,  but  they  are  fre- 
quently more  determined  when  they 
threaten  to  commit  a  crime.  As  a 
case  in  point,  pursued  the  same  au- 
thority, the  most  notorious  ease  of 
recent  years  was  one  Harriet  Coffin, 
Avho  attempted  to  kill  Kyrle  Bellew, 
the  actor.  Hers  was  a  violent  de- 
lusion. She  believed  the  star  at  one 
time  had  returned  the  great  affection 
she  had  for  him.  but  that  he  had 
tired  of  her  and  secluded  himself  to 
the  verge  of  persecution.  Once  at  a 
Boston  hotel  Miss  Coffin  attacked  a 
waiter  Avith  a  knife,  thinking  the  vic- 
tim was  the  recalcitrant  actor.  With 
an  umbrella  she  on  another  occasion 
ruined  the  hat  and  wearing  apparel 
of  an  elderly  gentlem.an  who  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  in  a  Ftifth 
Avenue  stag«,  because  he  had,  she 
declared,  insulted  her  by  pressing 
against  her  arm.  In  a  fit  of  rage  she 
struck  a  well  known  hotel  proprietor 
on  still  another  occasion.  She  yras 
sent   to   Middletown  for  this  assault, 
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and  later  was  removed  to  Amityville, 
where  she  is  now  domiciled. 

An  amusing  case  which  has  never 
been  made  public  had  for  its  recent 
principals  an  elderly  paranoiac  and 
several  financiers,  including'  one  of 
the  Goulds  and  a  director  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steel  Corporation.  For 
some  time  before  the  police  Avere 
notified  this  crank  visited  numerous 
offices  in  order  to  dissuade  certain 
financiers  from  sending  him  money 
or  cast-off  clothing.  For  a  year  past, 
he  said  when  arrested,  people  had 
?oeen   sending   him   cash   and   articles 


which  he  did  not  need,  as  he  was  al- 
ready comfortably  established  in  a 
Bowery  lodging  house.  Moreover,  he 
confessed,  the  postal  authorities  had 
persistently  refused  to  deliver  cer- 
tain packages  addressed  to  him.  Var- 
ious donations  so  addressed,  he  added, 
were  testimonials  sent  him  by  reli- 
gious people  who  were  grateful  for 
a  special  prayer  he  had  compos,ed. 
When  refused  admittance  to  an  office 
the  author  of  the  prayer  would  c^rave- 
ly  write  out  a  note,  asking  So-and-so 
not  to  send  him  any  more  money, 
and  depart  quietly. 


Congenial  Work  a  Factor  in  Success. 

BY  G.  R.  CLARKE. 

Here  are  given  the  experiences  of  two  or  three  men  who  have  won  distinction 
in  their  several  pursuits.  They  emphasize  the  desirability  of  selecting  work  that  is 
congenial  and  that  accordingly  arouses  all  their  enthusiasm. 


NO  advice  is  handed  out  so  fre- 
quently to  the  man  engaged  in 
the  struggle  for  life  than  that 
he  must  love  his  work.  While  the 
capacity  for  work  shown  by  the  ma- 
jority of  millionaires  backs  up  what 
they  say  in  this  respect,  the  secret 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  in  a 
supernatural  love  of  work  itself,  as 
in  the  fact  that  either  bydnstinct,  ac- 
cident, or  a  courageous  change  of 
occupation  after  beginning  wrong, 
they  have  found  work  that^vas  con- 
genial. 

The  most  radical  believer  in  the 
theory  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  be  in  love  with  one's  work  in  order 
to  succeed,  is  James  B.  Duke,  the 
tobacco  manufacturer.  This  man  of 
many  affairs  works  ten  hours  a  day 
regularly.  The  fact  that  he  is  worth 
$10,000,000  and  has  armies  of  helpers 


makes  no  difference.  Those  who 
know  of  his  absolute  devotion  to  his 
work  and  see  the  flash  of  enthusiasm 
in  his  eye  when  he  talks  of  obstacles 
overcome,  have  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  it  has  been  love  of  it 
which  has  made  him  what  he  is. 

Mr.  Duke 's  father  was  a  struggling 
farmer  near  Durham,  N.C.  He  lost 
his  farm  during  the  civil  war  and 
supported  his  father  afterward  Avith 
a  primitive  tobacco  factory.  His 
three  sons  went  to  the  little  country 
school.  The  present  tobacco  manu- 
facturer was  the  youngest,  and  when 
he  was  eighteen  his  father  had  saved 
enough  to  send  him  to  college. 

Perhaps  it  was  luck,  or  perhaps 
the  formative  period  had  come  earl- 
ier to  Duke  than  it  does  to  most  men. 
At  any  rate  he  then  and  there  turned 
his  back  upon   the  course  which     he 
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would  have  been  supposed  to  take, 
and  decided  upon  the  one  which  sent 
him  into  the  succession,  of  events  that 
made  him  the  present  tojblacco  king. 

'^Give  me  an  interest  in  your  busi- 
ness, father.  I  wouild  sooner  have 
that  than  go  to  college,"  he  said.  By 
this  time  the  tobacco  business  had 
been  moved  from  the  first  barn  to  a 
small  wooden  factory.  James  staid 
in  the  factory  and  attended  to  the 
moving  and  packing,  while  his  brother 
went  on  the  road  and  promoted  sales. 
The  father  retired  and  by  a  gradual 
transition  James  became  the  real 
head  of  the  firm.  During  this  time 
he  was  working  out  the  theories  which 
he  now  expresses  as  to  success  in  the 
tobacco  business. 

^^A  man  must  love  his  business  bet- 
ter than  he  loves  anything  else,'*  he 
says,  ^ '  if  he  would  make  success  sure. 
It  is  the  true  and  only  way.  We  em- 
ploy more  than  100,000  persons  in  the 
tobacco  business,  and. as  the  director 
of  this  force,  I  never  have  failed  to 
observe  that  the  man  who  works  only 
because  he  is  paid  to  work  has  no 
chance  in  competition  with  the  man 
M^ho  works  because  he  would  sooner 
do  that  than  anything  else.  It  is  the 
practical  secret  of  success.  This  to- 
bacco business  is  my  pastime  as  well 
as  my  duty.  I  never  fish  or  hunt. 
Those   things  mean   hard    work,    and 


there  isn't  as  much  fun  in  them  as 
there  is  in  business. 

^'A  man  can  do  best  that  which 
he  loves  best.  He  n,ever  will  succeed 
in  this  oge  of  competition  unless  he 
finds  real  pleasure  in  his  work.  The 
making  of  money  is  not  a  sufficient 
incentive.  He  must  find  his  highest 
enjoyment  in  the  task  itself.  No  man 
who  works  along  that  line  can  fail. 
If  a  man  has  started  in  a  business 
which  he  cannot  learn  to  love,  then 
he  should  go  into  some  other  business. 
That  is  mj  judgment  based  upon  my 
own  experience  and  observation. ' ' 

Although  the  majority  of  men  who 
have  accomplished  much  seem  to  have 
put  their  finger  on  the  right  thing- 
from  the  start,  there  are  a  few  great 
successes  which  never  would  have 
been  made  except  for  the  courag^e  to 
follow  this  advice  of  the  tobacco 
magnate.  The  most  wonderful  ex- 
ample is  that  of  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons, 
who  gave  up  a  well  established  coun- 
try practice  when  he  was  nearly  forty 
to  go  west.  He  was  possessed  of  a 
turbulent  desire  for  business  life 
and  for  a  wider  activity  than  in  the 
little  round  of  his  country  practice. 
When  he  announced  his  proposed  jour- 
ney everybody  said  it  was  madness. 
But  during  the  next  ten  years  he  sold 
millions  of  acres  of  Illinois  land  and 
piled  up  a  fortune. 


Some  Clever  Fall  Novels 


WITH    BUSINESS   THEMES. 


The  Best  Policy,  by  Elliott  Flower, 
contains  a  collection  of  clever  short 
stories,  with  life  insurance  as  their 
naotive.  There  are  a  dozen  of  them, 
each  viewing  the  question  from  a 
different  standpoint.  In  all  of  them 
the  expediency  of  life  insurance 
under  all  circumstances  is  empha- 
sized. Possibly  the  best  of  them  tells 
how  a  venturesome  youth  secured  an 
option  on  the  shares  of  a  local  trac- 
tion company,  whose  road  was  being- 
sought  by  a  large  electric  railroad 
company.  For  fifty-nine  of  the  sixty 
days  during  which  his  option  ran,  the 
youth  held  the  big  company  at  bay, 
neither  side  giving  in  to  the  other's 
demands.  However,  all  would  have 
been  lost  on  the  sixtieth  day,  had  not 
the  youth  raised  money  to  buy  the 
shares  on  a  huge  life  insurance  policy 
which  he  secured  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  other  stories  in  the  book  are 
equally  exciting.  (Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     $1.50). 


The  Grapple,  by  Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke,  is  the  story  of  a  strike  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Illinois,  based  on  facts 
and  giving  both  sides  of  the  question 
of  labor  and  capital.  The  union  and 
its  methods  are  described,  and  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  several  non- 
union workers,  who  with  their  loyal 
adherents,  present  a  remarkable  body 
of  men.  Towards  the.  end  of  the  story 
th«re  is  the  usual  clasjh,  which  is 
handled  in  a  fearless  manner.  TTie 
question  is  an  absorbing  one,  and  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  so  skilful 
a  pen  that  we  become  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  fate.  A  pretty  love 
story   is   interwoven    throughout   the 


sterner  theme  of  the  book.    (Toronto: 

The  Copp,  Clark  Co.     Cloth,  $1.50). 

*  * 

Tales  of  the  Road,  by  Charles  N. 
Crewdson,  is  a  volume  of  bright, 
clever,  snappy  stories  of  business  life 
told  by  a  man,  who,  although  an 
author,  has  been  on  the  road  and  in 
touch  with  the  brightest  business  men 
for  seventeen  years  and  is  still  on  the 
road.  It  is  a  book  that  does  justice 
to  the  travelling  man  and  will  accord- 
ingly be  heartily  appreciated  by  him. 
Several  of  the  stories  appeared  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  where  they 
attracted  general  attention  and  were 
much    enjoyed.      (Toronto:     McLeod 

&  Allen.     $1.25). 

*  * 

* 

The  Edge  of  Circumstance,  by  Ed- 
ward Noble,  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
novels  of  the  season.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  new-fangled  steam  freigh- 
ter, christened  the  Titan,  but  called 
%'  the  crew,  the  Sehweinigel,  owned 
by  a  shipping  firm  in  Cardiff.  The 
Titan  was  a  monstrosity  and  behaved 
in  an  outlandish  fashion,  to  the  agony 
of  her  captain  and  engdneer,  who 
were  the  only  two  permanent  mem- 
bers of  her  crew.  Everybody  else 
deserted  the  Titan  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  owners,  realizing  that 
the  Titan  was  anything  but  economic 
and  a  constant  drain  on  their  re- 
sources, did  all  they  could  to  get  rid 
of  her,  but  in  their  efforts  they  were 
effectually  frustrated  by  the  captain 
and  his  engineer.  The  book  tells 
more  particularly  of  the  third  voyage 
of  the  Titan,  which  was  attended 
with  most  remarkable  circumstances. 
(Toronto:  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  Cloth, 
$1.25). 
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Tlie  Man  of  the  Hour,  by  Octave 
Thanet,  is  a  clever  novel  dealing 
with  the  labor  problem  in  the 
United  States.  The  hero  is  left 
by  his  father  with  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  on  the  use  of  which 
his  future  prospects  are  based. 
Coming  under  the  influence  of  a 
walking  delegate  he  is  led  to  give  it 
all  to  the  cause  of  some  strikers,  and 
being  left  penniless,  he  himself  be- 
comes a  worker  and  joins  a  union. 
The  rest  of  the  story  deals  with  his 
subsequent  career  as  a  union  man 
and  strike-breaker.  It  is  a  tale  of 
present  day  life,  filled  with  stirring 
incidents,  extremely  well  narrated. 
(Toronto:    MeL§od'^&  Allen.     Cloth, 

$1.25). 

«      * 
* 

The  Divining  Rod,  by  Francis  N. 
Thorpe,  is  a  strong,  realistic  story 
of  the  oil  fields  in  their  early  days, 
dealing  with  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  oil.  The 
lust  for  gain,  unscrupulous  methods 
to  acquire  wealth,  the  squeezing  out 
of  small  concerns  by  larger  ones  bj' 
so-called  ''legitimate  methods"  form 
much  of  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
story.  The  seamy  side  of  the  oil- 
enterprise  is  laid  bare  in  a  manner 
to  command  interest  from  the  start, 
and  there  is  added  a  story  of  home 
life  and  family  devotion  which  light- 
ens up  the  sombreness  of  the  picture 
of  man's  love  of  money.  The  story 
is  filled  with  human  interest,  action, 
vigor,  and  fine  character  drawing. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Cloth, 
$1.50). 


BOOKS   ON  BUSINESS. 

Business  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin 
F.  Cobb,  grapples  with  everyday 
problems  and  perplexities.  (New 
York:  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Cloth,  $1.20 
net). 


Beet  Sugar  Manufacture  and  Re- 
fining, by  Lewis  S.  Ware.  (New 
York:    John  Wiley  &  Sons). 


The  Production  of  Aluminum  and 
its  Industrial  Use,  by  Adolphe  Minet. 

(NcAv  York:   John  Wiley  &  Sons). 


Wireless  Telegraphy,  by  Mazzotta. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany). 

*  * 

* 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Blitter- 
Making,  by  G.  L.  McKay  and  C.  Lar- 
sen.      (New    York:     John    Wiley    & 

Sons). 

*  * 

* 

Evolution  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures and  the  Metric  System,  by 
William  Hallock  and  Herbert  T. 
Wade.     (New  York:    The  Macmillan 

Company) . 

*  * 

* 

Canada  as  It  Is,  by  John  Foster 
Fraser.     (New  York:    Cassell  &  Co. 

$2.00). 

*  * 
* 

John  D.    Rockefeller,    by    Ida  M. 

Tarbell.        (New     York:       MeClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.     75  cents  net). 


Articles  in  Current  IVIagazines 


IN  addition  to  the  articles  which  are 
reproduced  in.  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  present  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Magazine,  there  are  a  great 
many  more  appearing  in  the  current 
magazines,  which  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  reproduce  for  reasons  of 
space.  In  order  that  these  should 
not  be  entirely  passed  over,  short 
summarized  statements  of  the  topics 
treated  in  them  have  been  prepared 
and  are  inserted  herewith. 

Readers  of  The  Business  Magazine 
are  thus  enabled  to  select  those  arti- 
cles which  appeal  to  their  several 
tastes  and,  by  securing  copies  of  the 
magazines  in  which  they  appeared, 
may  read  them  as  they  originally 
appeared. 

Acadiensis. 

''The  Dutch  Conquest  of  Acadia" 
throws  light  on  a  circumstance  in 
history  known  to  but  few  Canadians, 
viz.  that  the  Maritime  Provinces  at 
one  time  belong-ed  to  the  Dutch.  The 
article  tells  how  Acadia  was  con- 
quered from  the  French  by  the  Dutch 
and  how  the  Colonists  were  carried 
off  and  sold  to  the  English  Puritans 
at  Boston,  where  they  were  held  for 
a  ransom  which  was  eventually  paid 
by  Frontenac,  the  Fi-eneh  Governor  of 
Canada. 

Appleton's  Booklovers  Magazine. 

''On  the  Western  Sheep  Range" 
descriiaes  life  on  the  sheep  ranges 
of  Colorado,  Montana  and  other 
Western  States. 


"At  War  With  the  Clouds."  An 
interesting  description  of  the  inven- 
tion by  means  of  which  hailclouds 
are  driven  away  from  the  vineyards 
of  Styria. 

"The  Tax  we  Pay  to  Insects"  tells 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  the 
codling  moth,  the  boll  weevil  and 
*other  predatory  insects  on  the  crops 
of  the  country,  estimating  the  dam- 
age in  dollars  and  cents. 

'•Japan:  Our  New  Rival  in  the 
Fast,"  discusses  the  question  of 
Japanese  commercial  supremacy  on 
the  Pacific. 

Arena. 

"The  Bourn ville  Village  Experi- 
ment" gives  an  illustrated  account 
of  the  effort  the  Cadbury  Cocoa  Co. 
is  making  to  brighten  the  lives  of  its 
employes., 

"Possibilities  of  Government  Rail- 
road Control"  is  a  short  paper  by 
Professor  Phillips  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  on  railroad  control. 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

"The  Commercialization  of  Litera- 
ture," by  Henry  Holt,  is  an  examin- 
ation of  conditions  existant  in  the 
modern  publishing  business. 

"Telephone  Development  in  the 
United  States"  shows  the  marvellous 
increase  in  the  use  of  telephones  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  an  increase 
which  if  continued  will  mean  a  tele- 
phone for  every  five  persons  in  1930. 

"How   Statistics   are   Manufactur- 
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ed,"  by  William  H.  Allan,  gives  the 
experiences  of  a  census-taker. 

Broadway  Magazine. 

'^The  Biead-Bakers  of  Manhat- 
tan,"''  by  Ludwig  Vanderhoven,  dis- 
closes the  conditions  under  which 
bread  is  made  in  the  various  foreign 
colonies  in  New  York.  Some  of  these 
disclosures  are   none   too   pleasant. 

''Bendetti's  Bullet-Proof  Shield," 
by  Ralph  Sterling,  explains  the  na- 
ture of  an  invention  that  will  revolu- 
tionize warfare. 

Canadian. 

•'London:  The  Heart  of  the  Em- 
pire" is  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 

"The  New  High  School"  is  an  il- 
lustrated account  of  the  manual 
training  given  at  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Cassell's  Magazd!ne. 

''The  Premier  at  Play"  is  a  bright 
illustrated  article  on  the  feats  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  at  his 
favorite  game  of  golf. 

''The  London  Docks"  describes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  world,  explaining  how  business 
is  conducted  there. 

"The  Most  Wonderful  Things  at 
the  British  Museum,"  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, tells  about  some  of  the  won- 
ders  of   that   famous   institution. 

Century  Magazine. 
"The  Panama  Canal,"  by  Williajn 
Barclay  Parsons,  is  a  long  and  elabor- 
ate article  on  the  famous  canal,  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  members  of  tht> 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers. 

Chambers'  JournaL 
"A  Glass  of  Madeira"  is  a  short 
paper  on  Madeira  wine,  its  character, 
wh€re  it  is  produced,  etc.  with  some 
reasons  for  its  present  going  out  of 
fashion. 


"Pearling  in  Toires  Straits"  is 
described  in  a  graphic  manner  by 
one  who  has  actually  seen  the  indus- 
try in  operation. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 

"Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist" 
is  an  interesting  anonymous  paper, 
dealing  with  conditions  in  St.  Peters- 
burg before  the   Crimean  War. 

"The  Creation  of  the  British  Mus- 
eum," by  Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson, 
K.C.B.,  shows  how  the  famous  in- 
stitution sprang  into  being  through 
the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  iu:  1753. 

Cosmopolitan. 

' '  The  Eclipse  Seen  from  a  Spanish 
Mountain"  is  a  bright  paper  by  a 
young  Spanish  woman  on  the  success- 
ful observation  of  the  recent  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  Spain. 

"Transforming  the  World  of 
Plants"  explains  the  principles  on 
which  Luther  Burbank  conducts  his 
experiments  in  obtaining  variations 
in  plant,  flower  and  fruit. 

"Fate  of  the  Brown  Empire"  dis- 
cusses the  Moroccan  question. 

English  Illustrated  Magazine. 

"Fortunes  in  Paint"  discusses  the 
cash  value  of  some  of  the  pictures  in 
the  National  Gallery   in   London. 

"The  Art  of  Cottage  and  Castle" 
is  a  short  paper  on  the  subject  of 
lace-making. 

"If  the  Skyscraper  Came  to  Lon- 
don" gives  interesting  comparisons 
of  the  relative  sizes  of  the  present 
buildings  in  London  and  the  sky- 
scrapers of  New^  York. 

Everybody's  Magazine. 

"Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good," 
by  Charles  Edward  Russell,  is  the 
foreword  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Russell  on  commer- 
cial  conditions  in  the  old  world. 

"Ella    RaAvls   Reader,   Financier," 
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by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  tells  the 
life  story  of  a  brilliant  business 
Avoman. 

Fortnightly  Review. 

'*  France  and  the  Equipoise  of  Eur- 
ope" is  a  learned  discussion  of  the 
present  position  of  France  in  the 
concert  of  European  powers. 

'  *  Great  Britain  and  Germany ' '  dis- 
cusses the  attitude  of  the  two  nations 
at  the  present  time,  explaining  the 
coolness  which   exists  between   them. 

'^The  Anglo-Japanese  Fleets  in  Al- 
liance" takes  up  the  question  of  mari- 
time supremacy,  showing-  the  advan- 
tages to  ^e  derived  from  the  alliance 
of  Britain  and  Japan. 

Grand  Magazine. 

''Some  Yankee  liecipes  for  Sue- 
cess"  lays  bare  certain  recent  de- 
vices invented  by  unscrupulous  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  fo]-  fleec- 
ing the  simple. 

''On  Earning  Pocket  Money"  sup- 
plies practical  hints^  showing  girls 
how  they   can  make  money. 

''Do  We  Eat  too  Muchf  "  gives  the 
views  of  two  distinguished  physi- 
cians, who  take  opposite  sides  on  the 
question. 

"Next  Week's  Weather"  is  a  pa- 
per by  an  expert  who  informs  his 
readers  just  how  much  is  really  known 
to-day    about   weather   forecasting. 

McClures  Magazine. 

"The  Railroad  Rate,"  by  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  is  a  lengthy  article 
explaining  the  basis  upon  which 
rates  are  built  up  and  how  they  are 
used  to  further  certain  ends. 

"Pioneer  'Transportation  in  Am- 
ei-iea."  by  Charles  F.  Lummis,  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  way  the  early 
settlers  reached  the  western  plains. 

Metropolitan. 

"The  Evolution   of    the  Carriage" 


is  a  well-illustrated  article  describ- 
ing the  various  stages  through  which 
the  carriage  has  passed  from  earliest 
times. 

Monthly  Review. 

"The  World-Influence  of  Britain 
and  Japan"  gives  an  interesting  re- 
view of  the  conditions  resulting  from^ 
the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance. 

"The  Decay  of  Self-Control"  dis- 
cusses a  theory  upon  which  the  writ- 
er bases  his  belief  that  the  English 
character  is  degenerating. 

"Monsieur  Paraphine"  tells  the 
story  of  a  remarkable  commercial 
venture  in  Paris. 

Outlook. 

"A  Day  with  a  Forest  Ranger" 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  every- 
day life  of  the  men  Avho  patrol  the 
forests,  and  prevent  destruction  of  the. 
valuable  timber. 

"The  Twin  City  of  the  Magyars" 
describes  the  city  of  Budapest  on  th*^ 
Danube,     It  is   well  illustrated. 

Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

"The  Eton  Schooldays  of  the  Ri- 
Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick"  gives  some 
interesting  reminiscences  of  a  great 
Englishman's  youth. 

"The  Living  Moon"  presents  the 
latest  lunar  theories,  according  to 
which  the  moon  is  not  a  burnt-out 
planet  but  a  satellite  upon  which 
evidences  of  vegetation  have  been 
discovered. 

"From  Cape  to  Cairo  by  Tele- 
graph." An  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  telegraph  line  through 
Darkest   Africa. 

Pearson's  Magazine. 

"The  Story  of  the  Y.M.C.A."  by 
Owen  Kildare  tells  how  the  late  Sir 
George  Williams  founded  the  Y.M.C. 
A.  among  apprentices  and  junior 
clerks  in  London  in  1844  and  proceeds 
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to  show  how  the  organization  has 
grown  and  its  present  extent. 

'*The  American  Diplomat  in  For- 
eign Eyes,"  by  Baron  Otto  DeWitz, 
j^ives  a  Russian  view  of  American 
diplomacy,  pointing  out  its  good  fea- 
tures and  its  defects. 

'^The  Casualty  Roll  of  Peace"  is 
an  examination  of  the  subject  of  ac- 
cidents, bringing  out  some  remark- 
able facts  such  as  the  one  that  a  per- 
son is  ten  times  as  safe  on  a  ship  as 
on  land. 

^^The  Story  of  the  Cranberry,"  by 
A.  V.  Stratton,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  a  paper  on  the  cranberry  industry, 
which  has  .grown  to  large  proportions. 

Review  of  Reviews. 

''The  Driving  Power  of  Life  In- 
surance", by  D.  P.  Kingsley,  is  a 
defence  of  the  policies  of  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  and  a  state- 
ment of  what  they  have  achieved. 

''The  Jew  in  American  History" 
has  some  interest  for  those  who  are 
watching  the  dominance  of  the  Jew 
in  modern  society. 

"Rural  Ireland  To-Day"  shows 
how  the  character  of  the  land  has 
changed  as  a  result  of  emigration. 

Strand  Magazine. 

Effect  of  Diet  and  Climate  on  the 
Face"— theories  about  influences  of 
diet  on  the  human  face,  illustrated. 

"The  American  Woman  in  Lon- 
don" discusses  in  a  bright  and  chatty 
manner  the  phenomenon  of  the  in- 
vasion of  England  by  beautiful  Am- 
erican women. 

Success. 

"Just  Plain  Graft"  tells  of  the 
practice  that  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  history  and  now  pervades 
all  public  and  private  life. 

"Our  Sun's  Big  Brothers"  is  a 
short  descriptive  paper  on  the  plan- 
ets. 


"Some  Stenographic  Slips"  con- 
tains some  of  the  experiences  of  an 
employer,  who  relates  experiences 
that  make  life  a  burden. 

Windsor  Magazine. 

"Localized  Eatables,"  by  Leonard 
W.  Lillingston  gives  the  origin  of 
several  famous  commodities  such  a« 
butter-scotch,  bath  buns,  etc.,  and 
shows  how  the  industry  in  each  case 
has  grown. 

The  World  To-Day. 

"Japan  as  a  Commercial  Rival." 
A  paper  on  the  approaching  contest 
for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific. 

"Chicago's  Traction  Question"  by 
Edgar  B.  Tolman,  is  a  statement  of 
existing  conditions  by  a  Chica^io 
legal  light. 

"Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  North- 
west." by  Waldon  Fawcett,  describes 
the  industry  as  carried  on  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

"A  Logging  Camp  in  the  Northern 
Woods."  by  Louise  Davenport,  give^^ 
a  graphic  account  of  the  lumiber  in- 
dustry. 

"Observing  an  Eclipse  in  Labra- 
dor" is  the  tale  of  the  Canadian 
expedition  to  watch  the  recent  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  It  is  well  illustrated. 

World's  Work. 

"Opening  Korea  by  Rail"  shows 
how  the  beginning  of  Japanese  con- 
trol has  been  marked  by  the  building 
of  railroad  whicl;  will  form  a  link  in 
an  all-rail  route  to  Europe. 

"A  Feat  in  Railroad  Building," 
tells  of  the  construction  of  an  air 
line  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  City 
through  the  Rockies,  The  railway  was 
built  by  a  single  financier  and  has  29 
tunnels  in  11  miles. 

"The  Menace  of  German  Trade'' 
—how  Germany  menaces  the  United 
States   with    tariff   discriminations. 


An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift. 


SO  many  people  are  worried  just 
about  this  time  of  the  year  over 
the  subject  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, that  a  little  suggestion  from  the 
publishers  of  The  Business  Magazine 
should  not  come  amiss.  Our  plan  is 
that  you  should  make  use  of  The 
Business  Magazine,  not  only  when  you 
are  in  doubt  but  under  other  eireum- 
stanees  as   well,  by  presenting  your 


duced  herewith  to  inform  him  of  your 
kindness. 

The  Business  Magazine  will  prove 
an  admira,ble  gift'  fi^om  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  household  to  the 
father,  or  from  the  mother  to  the  son 
just  starting  a  business  life.  In  fact, 
it  suits  almost  every  person  who  has 
anything  to  do  either  directly  or  in- 
directily   with   business. 


With  the  Season's  Compliments. 


M. 


In  extending  to  you  the  season's  greetings 
begs  to  present  to  you  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Business  Magazine,  which  he  has  instructed 
the  publishers  to  send  to  you  from  now  until  the 
end  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 


To. 


friends  with  subscriptions  to  it.  The 
thing  is  easily  done.  Forward 
us  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  you  wish  the  magazine 
sent,  along  with  two  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  subscription.  We  will  immediate- 
ly enrol  the  name  of  your  friend  on 
our  list  and  will  send  him  one  of  the 
handsome     presentation   cards  repro- 


The  character  of  the  magazine  is 
such  as  to  make  it  agreeable  reading 
for  the  leisure  hour.  It  accordingily 
will  be  welcomed  where  a  more  tech- 
nical publication  might  be  received 
with  disfavor.  The  bright,  readable 
contents,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  fit  it  to  the  minds  of 
evervbodv. 


Press  Comments  on  the  Business 
Magazine 


The  Brantford  Expositor  says  '^It 
(Business  Magazine)  is  a  good  maga- 
zine with  an  attractive  table  of  con- 
tents and  best  of  all,  it  is  'made  in 
Canada'  by  the  MacLean  Publishing 
Company. ' ' 

The  London  Advertiser  remarks, 
' '  The  new  rtiagazine  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  great  boon  to  the  busy  man,  for 
it  is  a  sort  of  business  review  of  re- 
views, selecting  the  best  business  arti- 
cles that  are  published  every  month 
on  questions  of  world-wide  interest 
and  containing  also  an  index  which 
shows  you  Avhere  you  may  find  inter- 
esting and  valuable  articles  on  busi- 
ness subjects." 

*  * 
* 

The  Hamilton  Times  says,  ''The 
first  number  (of  The  Business  Maga- 
zine) is  full  of  matter  of  special 
interest  to  those  in  whose  interest  it 
is  published.  Kept  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  tliis  number  it  should  find 
favor  and  a  rich  field  among  Cana- 
dian business  men  who  have  not  too 
much  specialized  periodical  litera- 
ture of  its  class." 

*  * 
* 

Chatham  News,  speaking  of  The 
Business  Magazine,  says:  "It  is  Can- 
adian in  tone,  but  it  is  British  and 
American  also,  and  contains  a  splen- 
did assortment  of  timely  and  veiy 
readable  articles  each  by  a  master  of 
his  subject."  The  magazine  is  designed 
to  serve  as  a  mine  of  information  for 
the  busy  business  man  and  his  family, 
and  promises  to  do  that  and  more." 


,The  Montreal  Sunday  Sun  says: 
' '  The  Business  Magazine  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  list  of  our  Canadian 
publications,  and  we  wish  it  long  life 
and  prosperity.  The  first  number  is 
a  most  interesting  one,  creditable  to 
the  publisher  and  full  of  good  things 
for  its  readers." 


The  Kingston  Whig  remarks: 
"This  venture  of  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Company  is  praiseworthy  and 
ambitious.  The  style  is  excellent, 
fitting  this  Canadian'  publication  to 
take  its  place  in  the  ranks  of  re- 
views. ' ' 

* 

The  Montreal  Witness  says:  "The 
Messrs.  MacLean  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Limited,  has  indeed  surpassed 
its  previous  excellent  record  as  a 
faithful  chronicler  of  all  things  in  the 
technical  world  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry in  the  publication  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine  called  The  Busi- 
ness Magazine.  This  new  venture 
seems  to  have  struck  out  in  a  line 
previously  uncovered  by  any  of  the 
many  periodicals  now  in  circulation 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  first  num- 
ber will  satisfy  most  people  that  the 
magazine  has  not  only  come  to  stay 
but  has  considerable  merit  and  merit 
of  a  kind  to  prove  interesting  to  the 
average  man  about  town.  The  maga- 
zine is  very  readable  and  is  not  by 
any  means  devoted  to  'dry'  commer- 
cial subjects,  there  being  stories  of 
the  average  magazine  type,  scientific 
articles  and  special  articles." 
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Announces  for   publication   during   1906 

A  Series  of  Bright  Biographical  Sketches 

of  Canadians  who  have  been  successful  in  the  commercial  world. 
The  Series  begins  in  this  number  with 

"SENATOR  GEO.  T.  FULFORD,  ADVERTISING  KING." 


^...... 


I..*..*..*..*..*..*.**..*..*..*..*..*..*..**.*.. 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  the 

CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN 


Advertisers  will  find  it  hard  to  se- 
cure a  religious  paper  more  profit- 
able as  an  advertising  medium.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  covering  the 
entire  Anglican  field,  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  influential  And 
money-spending  people  in  Canada. 
The  test  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
gives  it  a  first  place  amon  -  the 
religious  weeklies  of  the  Dominion. 
Rates  on  application.  Our  repre- 
sentative will,  if  des'red,  make 
personal  call. 


I    Office  of  Publication:  36  Toronto  St.,  Toronto    t 

•  • 

There  Is  Something 
Different  About  Your  Goods. 


TELL  IT  OUT, 


TORONTO 

will  carry  your  Ad.  into  more  homes  daily  than 
any  other  Evening  Paper  published   in   Ontario. 


Rate  : 

49  Cents  per  Inch. 


Circulation  : 
39.000  Daily. 
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EstaMished  1874 


The  Sent!  nel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orange   and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special   field    of  special 
value. 


The  Sentinel  PublishingCo. 

Tel.  M.  1746  Limited 

TORONTO 


JJM.A^^M. 


To  advertise  your  business 
HAVE  CIRCULARS  DISTRIBUTED 

The   Dominion    Distributing    Co. 
Limited 

Are  the  most  reliable  for  the  work. 
Newspapers,  Circulars  and  Parcels  delivered ; 
also  Messenger  Service  at  all  hours. 


Phone  2606 


34  Adelaide  St.  West 


It  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues,  Booklets, 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds   of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mail  Job  Printing  Co. 

75  York  Street     '•'•"'■*"'' 
Toronto 

Phones,  Main  Richard  Southam 

8  -  1 30  -  1 35  Manager 

All  long  distance 


We  aim  to  give  the 
best. 


I  AM  open  for  engagements  to  take  tourists 
into  any  part  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
sights  Have  taken  some  Canadians  to  in- 
teresting parts  seldom  seen  by  even  ex- 
perienced tourists.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
By  arranging  in  advance  can  meet  the 
steamer  and  take  parties.  For  tourists  whose 
time  is  limited  I  can.  if  they  arrange  with  me 
in  advance,  show  them  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  Southern  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
bring  them  back  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
next  steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those  with 
more  time  I  have  very  interesting  trips 
lasting  for  one  to  three  or  more  months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the  Editor, 
The  Bvisiness  iWagazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar. 


Mr.  Businessman 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  in- 
crease the  volume  of  your  business.  Line 
up  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  competi- 
tors and  maintain  a  costly  fight  for  trade  : 
or  with  advance  information  secure  the 
business  without  even  a  struggle. 

Ynur  own  business  sense  will  tell  you 
which  is  the  least  costly  and  most  profit- 
able. 

Press  dippings 

will  give  you  all  the  information  printed  in 
the  country  bearing  upon  your  line  of  busi- 
ness aud  give  it  to  you  while  it  is  fresh  and 
valuable — before  your  compel  itors  even 
hear  of  it.  Press  Clippings  will  open  new 
markets  for  your  goods,  find  you  new  buy- 
ers and  new  channels  of  distribution.  The 
cost  is  but  a  few  cents  a  day  or  week. 

The  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  will  send'you  everything  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal in  the  country,  on  any  subject  you  may 
select. 

This  Bureau  reads  and  clips  55.000  papers 
and  other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even 
if  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate our  superior  service.  Write  for  our 
book  about  clippings  and  our  Daily  Busi- 
ness Reports  and  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  your  profit.  We  will  send  it  you  free 
and  will  also  quote  you  a  special  bargain 
rate  for  a  trial  month,  if  you  will  name  the 
subject.    Address 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

127Royce  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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I  GENERAL 

i  BANK1N6 

i  BUSINESS 

i  TRANSACTED 


THE  TELEPHONE 


Is  a  companion,  friend  and    servant    combined. 
Invaluable   for    convenience    in    the    household. 


I  CAPITAL  PAID  UP.    -        -     $1,000,000  | 

I  RESERVE   FUND,        -        -        1,000,000  f 

1  THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK.  ! 

•  • 

i  DIRECTORS  f 

•  R.  H.  WARDEN,  D.D..  President  S.  J.  MOORE.  Esq..  Vice-President  | 

•  D.  E.  THOMSON,  Esq.,  K.C.         His  Honor  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK.  K.C.  • 
I  THOS.  BRADSHAW.  Esq.                   JOHN  FIRSTBROOK.  Esq.  i 

•  ? 

•  HEAD   OFFICE.        -       TORONTO.  • 

t  W.  D.  ROSS,  General  Manager  : 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT         I 

at  all  branches.  : 

ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED  ? 

Drafts  Bought  and  Sold  • 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  • 

• 

!  ! 

i  >i 

{•.©..•..•..••.••••..••••.••.•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••"••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••A 


^l 


LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE        g 


Has  no  equal  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  busi- 
ness life.  Full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  ser- 
vice at  the  nearest  office  of 

THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA        ^ 


^5 


^l 
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The  Writing-in-Sight  Typewriter 


Will  do  your  work  25%  to  50%  faster 
than  any  other  writing-  machine.  High- 
est award,  *^  Grand  Prize,"  St.  Louis 
Exposition,    1904. 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LIMITED 

7  Adelaide  Street  East        99  St.  Francis  Xavier  Street, 
TORONTO  and  at  i\ffONTREAL 

HAMILTON        LONDON        OTTAWA       QUEBEC        ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


I.  •..•..•..•..•..•.•••••..^ 
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ESTERN 


Incorporated 
1851 


Assurance    Company  i 

FIRE  and  MARINE 

i  i 

•      Head  Office           Capital            =               =              $1,500,000.00  | 

t      Toronto,        Assets,  over         =           =          3,300,000.00  ? 

?      Qnt.                   Annual  Income         =          =.   3,890,000.00  t 

I                          HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President.  j 

t           J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Man.  Director.  • 

I                              C.  C.  FOSTER,  Secretary.  • 


^^>^)^(X;Ocacoco(xiaoc^oocooo(:o()ocicococoot^^^^^^ 


Brimb  Jiniericd 
Jl$$urance  Company 

<s    '"oo-wated  FIRE  and  MARINE 

Casti  Capital,       $850,000.00 

Total  Assets,    $2,043,678.59 

Losses   paid   since  organization,    $25,868,544.80 


e 


^ 


HEAD  OFFICE,  •^  BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDING    i 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  Sts.,  TORONTO. 

HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President 
J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director    ^\ 
P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary 
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montbly  Jlccount  System 
for  Retail  trade 


In  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partmental stores  in  Montreal,  who  are  using  this  system, 
this  is  their  answer,  viz.: 

"  Briefly,  we  find  the  Loose-Leaf  System  of  handling  accounts  »  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  have  seven  Ledgers  containing  about  5,000  running 
accounts  and  a  large  number  of  pettys." 

[Ellis  Bros.,  of  Ottawa,  write  as  follows  : 
"  We  have  been  using  your  Monthly  Account  System  in  our  grocery 
business  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
is  away  ahead  of  the  old-time  system.  Its  greatest  feature  is  in  always 
having  accounts  ready  for  rendering.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
conqern  wishing  to  be  up-to-date. 

"  Ellis  Bros." 
"Writ©,  for  Particulars 


The  ROLLA  L  GRAIN  CO.,  Limited 

OTTAWA,ZCanada 

Winnipeg, 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Toronto, 


Montreal, 


l}ODOOICOOOCOXOCtCtOtOtOtGI>^ 


"Success  has  three  component  oarts.  One  is  the  article,  which  must 
have  undoubted  merit:  the  second  is  opportunity,  and  the  third  can 
be  described  as  X." 

We  ma/ce  the  article. 

Your  grocer  provides  the  opportunity. 

The    X    is    vsrhen    you    read  this  and  instruct 
your  good  wife  to   buy 


:Crown"  Brand  Table  Syrup 


ESTABLISHED    1858 


Manufactured  only    by 

EDWAROSBURG  3TARGH  GO,,  Weil 

MONTREAL,    9UE.  TORONTO,    ONT 

Works  :l  CARDINAL,  ONT. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  NEVER  OUT  OF  INK 

$7.00   Value    for   $1.00 

Saves  Cost  of  CHecK  PuncH,  $3.00 
Vfclue  of  V«ar*s    InK  Svippl?^.        l.OO 

Cost  of    Pencil l.OO 

Total    Val\i» 7.00 

jj        Holder  needs  to  be  filled  with  water  only  to   produce  the 
"^  >s       best  ink  anywhere.     No  leads  ;  point  never  breaks  or 
*"         needs  sharpening: ;  will  last  for  years  ;  soon  saves 
H^^     cost. 

PRICES-Plain,  $1.00;  Chased,  $1.25; 
Chased  *''d  Gold   Mounted,  $1.50. 
"^^       New  i.      making  cartridges  will  not 
^/v,       freeze,  in  green,  blue,  violet  or 
black,  copying  or  red  ruling, 
lOc;  by  mail,  I  2c.    Or- 
dinary ink  may  also  be 
^    used. 

^jts      GREAT  FOR 
8TEN0G- 


BE 
CAREFUL 

When  buying  a  Foun- 
tain Pen  or  you  will  get 
a  back  number.    Ask  to  see 

The  "NOSACK"  SELF  FILLING 


You  simply  draw  the  cap  off  and  the  pen 
is  full.    Compared  to  the  watch  this  pen  is 
the  stem  wind«r,  the  old  style  the  key  wind- 
ers.    No  inside  pumps  to  leak  or  break.  No  rub- 
ber sacks  to  rot,  or  room  for  ink  to  take.    No  tiller 
to  find,  and  when  found,  they  are  broken.    It  cleans- 
fills— no  profane  words  are  spoken.    If  these  are  not  to  be 
had  in  your  city,  order  direct  of  makers. 

Prices  :    $2,  $2.60,  S3.50,  S4,  S5. 
BLAIR-S    FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPANY 

163  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 
Suite  148. 


••••••••••••••••••«••••• 


Canada's  Financial  Daily  Newspaper 

The  Toronto  World 

Is  recognized  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  the 
leading  financial  daily  newspaper.  Its  circulation  extends 
from  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  and  its  opinions  on  financial 
subjects  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

Canada's  Leading  Banks 

Loan  Companies,  etc.,  all  make  their  business  announcements 
in  the  columns  of  the  WORLD.  It  reaches  the  right  class  of 
people. 

THE  WORLD  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO,  Canada 
H.  E^  8MALLPEICE,  Managrer  Advertisingr  Department. 


( 


LOVELL'S 


Business  Classified  Directory 

Of  Cities,  Towns,  Etc.,  in  tlie  Province  of  Quebec. 


Price  to  Subscribers  :  $2.50.       Non=Subscribers  :  $3.50. 


Giving  a  Complete  Classification  of  Manufacturers, 
Business  Houses  and  Professional  men  in 


MONTREAL 

QUEBEC 

SHERBROOKE 

THREE  RIVERS 

ST.  HYACINTHE 

ST.  JOHNS 

ST,  HENRI 

ST.  CUNEGONDE 

LEVIS 

BEAUHARNOIS 

BEDFORD 

SOREL 

ARTHABASKA  VILLE 

VICTORIA  VILLE 

LA  CHINE 

RICHMOND 

ST.  JEROME 

LENNOXVILLE 

CO  A  TICOOK 

FARNHAM 

BUCKINGHAM 

ROCK  ISLAND 

ST.  JOSEPH  BEAUCE 

ST.  MARIE  BEAUCE 


BEAUCEVILLE 

HULL 

LACHUTE 

GRANBY 

DRUMMONOVILLE  East 

JOLIETTE 

HUNTINGDON 

LOUISEVILLE 

MONTMAGNY 

NICOLET 

MAGOG 

WATERLOO 

TERREBONNE 

VALLEY  FIELD 

VILLE  ST.  LOUIS 

ST.  RAYMOND 

SHAWENEGAN  FALLS 

ROBERVAL 

CHICOUTIMI 

ISLAND   OF  ORLEANS 

AYLMER 

WATERVILLE 

BERTHIERVILLB 

COOKSHIRE 


COWANSVILLE 
DANVILLE 
FRASERVILLE 
GRAND'MERE 
IBERVILLE 
L'ASSOMPTION 
LAKE  MEG  ANTIC 
LAUZON 
LONGUEUIL 
MAISONNEUVE 
MARIEVILLE 
PLESSISVILLE 
ST.   EUSTACHE 
ST.SCHOLASTIQUE 
STE.    THERESE 
SWEETSBURG 
THETFORD  MINES 
WESTMOUNT 
KNOWLTON 
SUTTON 

WINDSOR  MILLS 
STANSTEAD 
ORMSTOWN 
and  several  hundred  other 
places 


WITH  THE  ABOVE  WILL  BE  GIVEN 


A  Business  Map  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 

24x36  Inches  in  Size, 

Showing  all  Railway  Lines  with  their  Stations, 
Canals,  Express  Companies,  and  all  Branches  of  Banks 


The  very  low  rate  of  subscription  should  obtain  for  this  work  a  rery  large 
sale  throughout  the  Dominion  ;  thus,  for  advertising  purposes,  placing  it  in  the 
first  rank. 

As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  its  effectiveness  in  this  respect  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.    It  reaches  the  right  people,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  price. 

Published  by 
JOHN  LOVELL  &  SON,  Lt*d,  231029  St.  Nichoia.  St..  Montreal 


Grand  Trunk 
Railway 


During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  double- tracking,  levelling 
grades,  building  bridges  and  perfecting  the 
road-bed,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  obtain- 
ed has  enabled  the  Company  to  operate  a 
service  that  for 

Speed,  Comfort 
and  Poflctuality 

is  unsurpassed.  The  rolling  stock  and  train 
equipment  are  in  keeping  with  this  high 
standard,  and  the  wide  vestibule  coaches  with 
high-backed  seats  and  smoking  compartments, 
the  handsome  electric-lighted  parlor,  cafe 
parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room sleeping  cars  insure  not  only  a  fast 
but  a  comfortable  trip  by  the 


DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


TWENTY  CENTS  A  COPY  TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 

VOL.  ELEVEN  No.  THREE 


DECEMBER.    1905 


The 

BUSY  MAN'S 
MAGAZINE 

Formerly  Business  and  The  Buslnsts  Masailns 


The  Cream  of  the  World'e  Magazlnee 
Reproduced  for  Buey  People 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

XORONTO  ^WINNIPEG 


^msm^^mi 


rioney 

UN  BE  SiVED  BY  MEANS 
OF  AN  ENDOWIENT  POLICY 

YOU  CAN  ONLY  SECURE 
SUCH  A  POLICY  WHILE  YOU 
ARE   IN  GOOD   HEALTH 


Pamphlets  and  Full  Particulars  regarding  the 

New  Accumulation  Endowment  Policy 

sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  ##.  BEATTY,  President, 


W,  C.  MACDONALD, 

Actuary. 

Head  Office 


(/.  K.  MACDONALD, 

Managing  Director. 


TORONTO,  Ccinada 


THE   BUSY   MAN'S   MAGAZINc 

(Formerly    "Business"   and    "The  Business    Magazine.") 

Reproducing  for  Busy    Men  and  Women  the  best 
Articles  from  the  Current  Magazines  of  the  World. 


CONTENTS    FOR    DECEMBER,   1905 

I.  D.   D.  Mann,   Railroad  Builder.       By  Augustus  Bridle        -        -  '7 

A  capital  sketch  of  a  Canadian  self-made  man,  who  has  had  a 
remarkable  career. 

II.  Stover,  the  Resourceful.      By  Lincoln  M.  Stearns       ...  16 

A  g^ood  story  of  modern   business    methods  and    how  they 
accomplish  things. 

III.  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition 20 

Descriptive  of  the  wonderful  wax-work   establishment,  which 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  London. 

IV.  Orig^inality,  the  Secret  of  Success.    By  Sir  William  Van  Horne  25 

Freedom  from  the   trammels  of  rules  and   traditions  is   Sir 
William's  code  of  success. 

V.  The  Managrers  of  To-Morrow.    By  Herbert  J  Hapgood       -        -  28 

Something  about  the  office-boy,  his  character  and  his  possi- 
bilities. 

VI.  Work  Done  in  Sleep.      By  Rudolph  de  Cordova      ...  33 

Detailing  some  extraordinary  intellectual  feats  which  have 
been  accomplished  by  people  when  plunged  in  sleep. 

VII.  Beveridg^e,  a  study  of  the  Self-Made  Man.     Bv  G.  H.  Lorimer       -  38 

Some  account   of  the  career   of    Senator    Beveridge,   with 
remarks  on  the  phenomenon  of  the  self-made  man. 

VIII.  How  Burbank  Produces  New  Plants.     By  Garrett  P.  Seryiss     -  47 

Showing  how  Luther  Burbank  performs  feats  in  the  world 
of  nature  that  are  almost  miraculous. 

IX.  The  Rise  of  Co-Operation  in  Eng^land.     By  C.  E.  Russell  -  52 

Tells  how  co-operative  selling  originated  in  England  among 
the  flannel-weavers  of  Rochdale. 

X.  The  Story  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate.     By  Arthur  Train  .  57 

A  graphic   story  of  one  of  the   greatest  swindles  of  modern 
times. 

XI.  The  Waste  of  London.       By  John  E.   Doyle       .        .         .        .  68 

A  computation  of  the  loss  in  the  City  of  London  alone  from 
the  throwing  away  of  inconsidered  trifles. 

XII.  The  Automobile's  Service  to  France.     By  Frank  A.  Munsey        -  73 

An  estimate  of  what  the  automobile  has  done  in  the  way  of 
increasing  tourist  traffic. 

XIII.  The  Makin§:  of  the  Modern  Newspaper.      By  Sir  A.  Harmsworth  79 

Pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  newspaper  of  to-day  over 
that  of  yesterday. 

XIV.  Christmas  in  the   Post-Off  ice. 84 

A  description   of  what   goes   on  in   the  English    post-office 
during  the  Christmas  rush. 

XV.  Money-Making:  at  Home.      By  Anna  S.  Richardson        ...  S9 

A  few  schemes  by  which  the  woman  at  home  can  earn  a  little 
money. 

XVI.  What  is  Advertisingr?    By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.         -        -  92 

A   definition  of  the  place  of  advertising  in  trade  and   how  it 
should  be  considered. 
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zine  The  Busy  Man's  Maga- 
zine ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  name,  Busy  Man's  Magazine,  suits 
the  publication  better  than  The  Busi- 
ness Magazine.  Business  Magazine  is 
just  a  trifle  suggestive  of  the  dry 
and  technical,  whereas  your  splendid 
monthly  is  anything  but  that.  It  is 
the  brightest  and  cleverest  publica- 
tion I  have  read  for  a  long  time." 

TJiese  words,  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Canadian  business  man,  were 
just  sufficiently  persuasive  in  their 
tone  to  induce  us  to  put  into  practice 
an  already  half-formulated  desire  on 
our  own  part  to  change  from  The 
Business  Magazine  to  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
many  readers  will  applaud  the 
change,  emphasizing  as  it  does  the 
general  aim  of  the  magazine— to  be 
an  entertaining  and  instructive  com- 
panion  for   the  busy   man   or   woman 

of  affairs. 

*  *        * 

This  month  we  have  enlarged  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine  to  the  extent 
of  sixteen  pages.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  promises  contained  in  the 
preceding  numbers  that  we  would 
continue  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  magazine  from  month  to 
month.  The  enlarsrement  admits  of 
the  addition  of  several  more  articles, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  a  number 
that     is     unsurpassed    by    any     other 

magazine  publication  in  the  world. 

*  *        * 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  the  pub- 
lishers to  note  the  way  in  which  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine  has  been  re- 
ceived by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  Bank  presidents,  railway  mag- 
nates, professional  men,  the  heads  of 
big  businesses,  and  commercial  men 
have  all  been  entered  on  our  sub- 
scription list  and  all  have  spoken  in 
most  kindly  terms  of  our  publication. 


In  addition  we  have  secured  a  strong 
hold  on  the  ranks  of  the  country  re- 
tailers, the  smaller  business  men  of 
the  land,  and  the  young  men.  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  cosmopolitan 
in  its  interests.  It  suits  old  and 
young,    rich   and  poor,    employer   and 

employe,   teacher  and  scholar. 

*  *       * 

In  a  few  days  Christmas  will,  be 
here.  On  that  occasion  many  employ- 
ers are  accustomed  to  bestow 
"Christmas  boxes"  on  their  hands. 
These  frequently  take  the  form  of 
colorless  presents,  which  mean  little 
to  either  giver  or  receiver.  Let  us 
suggest  that  this  year  employers 
should  give  to  their  deserving  em- 
ployes subscriptions  to  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine.  The  gift  would  be 
worth  while.  It  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  receiver.  It  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  him  to  throw  his  whole  in- 
terest into  the  work  that  lay  next  to 
his  hands  and  this  would  mean  better 
results  for  the  employer.  In  fact, 
the  gift  would  prove  a  good  invest- 
ment. Any  subscriber  to  the  paper 
can  secure  one  or  more  subscriptions 
made  out  in  the  name  of  an  employe 
at  the  special  reduced  price  of  $1.50 
per  annum.  For  five  or  more  a  spe- 
cial  rate   will  be   quoted.     This  offer 

only  holds  good  until  the  new  year. 

*  *       * 

Complimentary  press  notices  still 
pour  in  upon  us.  In  one  day  no  fewer 
than  one  dozen  papers  sent  us  copies, 
in  which  pleasing  iJa.wc-raphs  about 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  were  in- 
serted. This  speaks  most  highly  for 
the  worth  of  the  magazine.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  reproduce  all  these 
press  notices,  but  one  or  two  should 
suffice  to  show  their  general  charac- 
ter. 

Under  the  heading  "  'Twill  be  a 
Success  Sure,"  the  Echo,  of  London, 
Ontario,  says  : 
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"When  the  Business  Magazine  issued  its  initial 
number  in  October,  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  it  felt  sure  that  it  would  be  a  success.  In  the 
first  place,  the  magazine's  plan  seemed  to  be  differ- 
ent from  anything  previously  started  in  Canada;  and 
secondly,  it  was  promoted  by  the  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.,  who  are  in  touch  with  all  classes  of  business 
men.  This  is  the  firm  which  issues  the  different 
trades  journals,  so  useful  to  respective  trades,  as  for 
instance,  the  Printer  and  Publisher,  which  is  looked 
for  monthly  not  only  by  printers,  but  by  other  men 
of  business  interested  in  the  advertising  criticisms 
which  appear  in  that  paper.  And  evidently,  the 
Business  Magazine  is  going  to  be  a  success.  Last 
month  readers  of  the  Echo  will  remember  the  story, 
"  Pigs  is  Pigs,"  which  was  read  and  enjoyed  bj- 
thousands.  Though  it  appeared  first  in  another 
magazine,  the  Echo  was  indebted  to  The  Business 
for  it.  This  month  we  notice  the  new  Toronto 
magazine  has  another  excellent  humorous  business 
story  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  the  best  articles  re- 
printed from  other  magazines,  besides  an  original 
article  on  "Senator  Fulfo.-d  —  Advertising  King." 
In  reviewing  the  hundreds  of  magazines  and  select- 
ing the  best,  the  Business  Magazine  has  made  itself 
a  compilation  of  the  best  literature  of  the  month,  a 
time-saver  and  a  valuable  literary  aid  to  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Certainly  the  magazine  deserves 
success,  which  is  assured,  and  the  MacLean  Publish- 
ing Co.  are  to  be  cjngratulated  upon  their  venture, 
which  is  already  meeting  with  a  welcome  from 
Canadian  business  people.  ' 


The  career  of  D.  D.  Mann,  which 
Mr.  Augustus  Bridle  has  handled  so 
admirably  in  this  number  of  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine,  is  typical  of 
many  Canadian  business  men  of  to- 
day. One  of  our  aims  is  to  bring  the 
lives  of  such  men  into  a  greater 
prominence  and  to  let  their  example 
shine  forth  as  a  guiding  light  to 
young  Canada.  There  are  the  mak- 
ings of  many  "Dan"  Manns  in  this 
country.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
'-ive  them  the  proper  incentive  and 
that,  we  believe,  can  be  largely  done 
by  stimulating  them  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  those  who  have  been  success- 
ful. A  series  of  helpful  papers  on 
Canadian  business  men  who  have 
made  their   mark   will  be   run  during 

the  coming  year. 

*       *       * 

The  utility  of  the  department  de- 
voted to  recording  a  list  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  current  miagazines, 
which  for  reasons  of  space  we  are 
unable  to  reproduce  in  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine,  can  best  be  tested 
by  examining  it.  There  the  reader 
will  find  a  splendid  terse  outline  of 
the  contents  of  all  the  leading  period- 


icals. Mere  titles  convey  but  little 
meaning  and  give  only  a  doubtful 
idea  of  what  an  article  is  about.  We 
have  accordingly  gone  a  step  further 
and,  after  the  title  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles,  have  put  their  con- 
tents, so  to  speak,  into  a  literary 
nutshell.  A  reader  can  thus  go  over 
the  list  of  articles,  pick  out  those 
that  appeal  to  him,  and  purchase  the 
magazines  in  which  they  appear. 

Our  scheme  has  been  far  more  use- 
ful than  we  imagined  and  dealers 
have  profited  by  it.  A  leading  Mont- 
real dealer  has  assured  us  that  since 
our  November  nuniber  appeared  he 
has  made  a  large  number  of  sales  of 
magazines  directly  through  its  in- 
strumentality. Jokingly  he  appealed 
to  us  to  circulate  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  free  among  business  men, 
because  thereby  the  general  sale  of 
magazines  would  be  stimulated. 


Our  book  department  is  being 
rounded  into  shape  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  sections  of  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine.  If  a  man  has  little 
time  for  magazine  reading,  he  has 
still  less  for  book  reading,  and  just 
as  we  are  trying  to  aid  him  in  the 
former,  so  we  are  endeavoring  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  latter. 
♦  «  ♦ 
The  editor  is  g'lad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  Canadian  character 
sketch  for  the  Januarj'  issue  will  be 
one  of  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding.  The 
writer  is  Mr.  H.  F.  Gadsby,  wielder 
of  one  of  the  most  trenchant  pens  in 
Canadian  journalism,  whose  work  on 
the  Toronto  Star  and  other  papers 
has  attracted  attention.  The  ques- 
tion, ^'What  Shall  We  do  With  the 
Tariff?"  is  looming  large  on  the  poli- 
tical horizon  just  now,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  man  who  makes  the  tariff 
should  be  timely. 


An  Appropriate  Christmas  Gift. 


So  many  people  are  worried  just 
about  this  time  of  the  year  over 
the  subject  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents, that  a  little  suggestion  from 
the  publishers  of  the  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  should  not  come  amiss.  Our 
plan  is  that  you  should  make  use  of 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine,  not  only 
when  you  are  in  doubt  but  under  oth- 
er circumstances  as  well,  by  present- 


cards  reproduced  herewith  to    inform 
him  of  vour  kindness. 

The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  will, 
prove  an  admirable  gift  from  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  household  to  the 
father,  or  from  the  mother  to  the  son 
just  starting  in  business  life.  In  fact, 
it  suits  almost  every  person  who  has 
anything  to  do  either  directly  or  in- 
directly with  business. 


In  extending  to  you  the  season's  greetings 
begs  to  present  to  you  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine,  which  he  has  in- 
structed the  publishers  to  send  to  you  from  now 
until  the  end  of  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 


To. 


ing  your  friends  with  subscriptions  to 
it.  The  thing  is  easily  done.  For- 
ward us  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  you  wish  the  maga- 
zine sent,  along  with  two  dollars  to 
pay  for  the  subscription.  We  will  im- 
mediately enrol  the  name  of  your 
friend  on  our  list  and  will  send  him 
one     of     the    handsome     presentation 


The  character  of  the  magazine  is 
such  as  to  make  it  agreeable  reading 
for  the  leisure  hour.  It  accordingly 
will  be  welcomed  where  a  more  tech- 
nical publication  might  be  received 
with  disfavor.  The  bright,  readable 
contents,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  fit  it  to  the  minds  of 
everybody. 


Cbe  Busy  man's  Prayer. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

I^be  day  returns  and  brings  us 
tbe  petty  round  of  irritating  con- 
cerns and  duties. 

^Belp  us  to  play  tbe  man,  belp  us  to 
perform  tbem  wttb  laugbter  and  Kind 
faces ;  let  cbeerf ulness  abound  with 
industry. 

"^Qin  us  to  go  blitbely  on  our  busi- 
ness all  tbis  day,  bring  us  to  our 
resting  beds  weary  and  content  and 
undisbonored;  and  grant  us  in  tbe 
end  tbe  gift  of  sleep.— flmen. 
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D.  D.  Mann,  Railroad  Builder. 

BY    AUGUSTUS    BRIDLE. 

A  remarkable  man  is  D.  D.  Mann,  of  the  great  firm  of  MacKenzie  &  Mann, 
owners  of  twenty-five  hundred  miles  of  railroad.  Few,  who  knew  him  as  a  boy,  could 
have  prophesied  the  splendid  career  which  is  his  to-day.  He  was  a  hearty  young 
giant  but  no  scholar,  and  parent  and  teacher  alike  despaired  of  him.  But  he  had  the 
makings  of  a  great  man  in  him  and  it  is  coming  out  to-day. 


ON  the  twenty-second  of  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  the  last  spike  in  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Nor- 
thern to  Edmonton  was  driven,  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  interested 
crowd  ever  assembled  in  that  re- 
markable country.  Present  at  that 
spike  driving  was  a  big.  black-haired 
man  with  streaks  of  gray  and  a 
square-set  jaw;  a  man  of  striking 
build,  after  the  pattern  of  the  great 
labor  leader,  John  Burns.  He  had 
come  over  the  new  line  in  a  special 
train,  accompanied  by  a  few  officials. 
Looking  out  over  the  young  city  on 
the  gorge  of  the  Saskatchewan,  he 
spoke  a  few  plain  words  of  congratu- 
lation, scarcely  lifting  his  voice 
above  a  rather  heavy  monotone.  He 
said  the  least  of  any  of  the  orators. 
He  was  cheered  the  loudest. 

Jargoning  in  half  a  dozen  lan- 
guages the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the 
projector  of  the  C.N.R.  went  back  to 
his  car.      He    was  photographed  and 


quoted  in  the  newspapers,  and  that 
night  was  banqueted  at  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  At  the  banquet  he  made  a 
speech — one  that  for  its  construction 
denotes  a  great  business  mind,  and 
for  its  matter  takes  rank  as  a 
prairie  classic.  It  was  a  great  oc- 
casion, and  it  was  Donald  D.  Mann's 
third  public  speech.  Here  is  one  of 
its  paragraphs  which  was  cheered 
like  a  political  oration  : 

"  We  will  give  you  a  tri-weekly  service  till  June, 
when  you  will  have  a  daily  service  consisting 
of  sleeping-cars,  dining-coaches  and  day-coaches 
lighted  with  acetylene  gas,  and  equal  to  the  best  and 
most  modern  equipment  arriving  at  or  leaving  any 
city  on  the  continent  of  America." 

This  to  Edmonton,  which  but  four 
years  and  one  month  previous  got 
its  first,  train  across  the  river  from 
Strathcona,  thanks  to  Mackenzie  & 
Mann,  in  the  days  when  the  young 
city  was  fed  by  drays  and  the  old 
cable  ferry.  All  down  the  Saskatche- 
wan, in  1901,  bunches  of  shacks  and 
stores  on  the  forks  of  the  prairie 
trails  were  yearning  to  become  rail- 
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road  towns.  Edmonton  had  been 
talking-  of  a  capitalship  and  a  rail- 
road centre.  The  monopoly  of  the 
C.P.R.  should  be  abolished.  The 
freig-ht  trains  of  Mackenzie  &  Mann 
should  crawl  in  from  the  east  along 
the  800-mile  wheat  belt.  No  longer 
should  it  be  necessary  for  Edmon- 
tonians  going-  east  to  pass  throug-h 
Calg-ary.  By  the  first  of  December, 
1905  —  four  years  they  had  been 
counting  the  year  without  knowing- 
the  month — the  C.N.R.  main  line 
from  the  east  should  be  spiked  to 
the  spur  put  across  the  bridg-e  from 
Strathcona  in  1901.  The  builders 
had  kept  their  word.  The  road  was 
in  ahead  of  time.  There  was  jubila- 
tion such  as  only  a  commercial  out- 
Dost  knows  how  to  express;  such  as 
had  never  been  equalled  in  all  the 
historic  home-comings  of  the  Red 
River  carts  from  Winnipeg,  or  the 
old  steamboats  Northwest  and 
Northcote  from  the  Grand  Rapids,  or 
even  the  building  of  the  iron  bridge 
from  Strathcona  in  1899.  The  1  ead 
and  front  of  the  celebration  was  Don- 
ald D.  Mann,  w^hose  speech,  punctu- 
ated by  cheers  at  almost  every  para- 
graph, contained  also  this  statement, 
significant  as  showing  the  magnitude 
of  the  C.N.R.  and  the  temper  of  its 
builders  : 

"  We  intend  to  connect  the  western  system  with 
our  eastern  sjstem.  We  have  eight  hundred  miles 
of  railway  in  the  older  provinces,  three  hundred  of 
which  is  main  line,  and  I  hope  that  the  next  great 
celebration  on  the  Canadian  Northern  Railway  will 
be  when  we  inaugurate  a  train  service  from  Edmon- 
ton to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  next  day  D.  D.  Mann  went 
back  in  his  train  over  the  new  road, 
1,265  miles,  to  Port  Arthur,  its  oth- 
er temporary  terminus  on  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  furthest  north  town  in 
Canada,  except  Dawson,  was  now  a 
railroad  centre,  and  the  great  Sas- 
katchewan Vallev.  with  its  800  miles 


of  wheat  stations,  was  on  the  main 
line  of  the  C.N.R. 

Donald  D.  Mann  and  William  Mac- 
kenzie are  the  two  first  Canadians  to 
build  a  man-owned  national  railway 
in  Canada.  Together  they  own  and 
operate  more  miles  of  railway  than 
any  other  tw^o  men  in  the  world. 
Donald  D.  Mann  was  born  near  the 
town  of  Acton,  in  the  county  of  Hal- 
ton,  near  the  birthplace  of  James  J. 
Hill,  whose  metropolis  was  Rock- 
wood,  the  next  station  six  miles  up 
the  line.  This  was  in  March,  1853, 
two  years  after  the  first  locomotive 
was  run  in  Canada.  Donald  Mann's 
father's  name  was  Hugh,  and  his 
mother  in  her  maiden  days  was 
Helen  Macdonald,  both  natives  of 
Glengary,  Scotland.  In  1843  Hugh 
Mann  came  with  his  father,  Donald, 
to  Canada,  and  settled  on  a  30'0-acre 
farm  in  the  township  of  Esquesing, 
not  far  from  what  was  then  the 
wooden  little  burg  called  Acton.  Two 
of  Hugh's  brothers  got  each  100 
acres  at  Donald's  death.  Of  the  re- 
maining hundred  Hugh  got  half. 

D.  D.  Mann,  the  fifth  in  a  family 
of  ten,  was  born  in  a  log  house 
on  a  fifty-acre  farm  one  mile 
east  from  Acton.  When  he  was 
three  years  of  age  the  Grand  Trunk 
main  line  was  put  through  and  Ac- 
ton became  a  railway  station.  A 
year  or  so  later  Hugh  Mann  sold  his 
fifty  acres,  already  five  times  too 
small,  and  moved  nearer  Acton, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  post 
office,  onto  a  200-acre  farm.  Here 
Hugh  Mann  reared  his  family  of  ten, 
six  of  whom  are  still  living,  the 
youngest,  Hugh,  having  been  killed 
while  operating  on  the  Dauphin 
branch  of  the  C.N.R.  the  track-'laying 
machine  of  his  own  invention.  Here 
Donald  D.,  the  biggest  in  stature, 
learned  enough  of  farming  to  hate  it. 
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Even  though  that  two  hundred  acres 
was  cleared,  fenced  and  ditched  by 
the  time  he  became  old  enoug-h  to 
drive  horses,  it  never  inspired  in  the 
lad's  breast  that  pensive  love  of  the 
old  homestead  which  so  largely  fig- 
ures in  rural  drama  and  bucolic  poe- 
try. Donald  had  already  gone  to 
school  at  Bannockburn  —  a  little 
wooden  school  whose  teacher  was  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  afterwards  be- 
came school  inspector  in  Kincardine. 
At  Acton,  after  the  sale  of  the  old 
farm,  he  went  to  the  two-roomed 
village  school  presided  over  by  the 
stern  Robert  Little,  afterwards  in- 
spector of  Halton  county,  now  dead. 
By  this  time,  however,  Donald  was 
big  enough  to  help  his  father  crop 
the  farm,  so  that  his  school  days 
each  year  began  when  the  roots  were 
housed,  the  peas  threshed,  and  the 
pigs  killed.  From  that  until  th^ 
frogs  began  to  pipe  down  on  the  riv- 
er flats  was  the  lad's  chance  to  get 
what  was  called  in  those  days  an 
education.  There  were  no  frills  on 
the  Acton  curriculum;  nothing  but 
the  three  historic  R's,  and  another 
one — the  Rod.  Robert  Little  believ- 
ed in  the  four  R's.  Ke  knew  how  to 
trim  the  bluebeech  gad  and  right 
well  how  to  trim  with  it  the  lad 
that  most  needed  it.  He  never  wait- 
ed for  somebody  to  hoist  him  out  of 
the  window.  And  he  could  well  see 
that  young  Donald  Mann,  with  his 
big  shoulders  and  his  roustabouting 
leg  boots  was  not  hankering  after  a 
university  career.  Donald  worked 
vulgar  fractions  and  did  spelling  be- 
cause he  had  to.  When  the  class  got 
its  turn  to  be  called  up  Donald  was 
at  the  foot  as  often  as  any  boy  in 
it — for  anything  but  history  and 
geography,  both  of  which  he  ardent- 
ly loved,     little     dreaming,    perhaps, 


that  he  would  yet  be  a  factor  in 
making  both  for  Canada. 

"Donald,  you're  the  biggest  boy  in 
the  class,"  Robert  Little  would  say 
with  a  tired  look,  "and  you'll  be  the 
biggest  failure  in  PJsquesing  unless 
you  mend  your  ways — I'm  thinking." 

But  neither  exhortation  nor  ga'd 
could  make  of  Donald  Mann  a 
scholar.  In  conversation  with  the 
elder  Mann  the  master  said  that  he 
doubted  if  the  lad  would  ever  be  any- 
thing but  a  good-for-nothing,  and 
Hugh  Mann  was  sore  vexed  thereat. 
Donald  was  as  healthy  as  the  north 
wind,  had  a  chest  like  a  barrel  and 
an  appetite  like  a  horse.  He  could 
throw  any  two  of  the  village  boys  at 
once  catch-as-catch-can.  At  the 
swimming-hole  he  was  fine.  Shinney 
on  the.  old  mill  pond  was  his  special 
delight.  At  the  Dominion  Day  cele- 
brations, w^hen  he  got  a  little  older, 
he  was  a  champion  in  shot  putting, 
running,  jumping,  and  wrestling- 
Even  to  the  present  day  Mr.  Mann 
has  Aever  been  thrown  in  a  wrestle. 
But  he  would  not  study.  Of  books 
he  was  fond  enough,  devouring  novels 
when  he  got  the  chance,  which  in  the 
Mann  household  was  seldom.  He  read 
Pilgrim's  Progress  till  he  almost 
knew  it  by  heart.  Twice  a  Sunday 
he  went  to  the  kirk  at  Acton  with 
his  father,  his  mother  having  died 
when  he  was  thirteen.  Fifty-two 
times  a  year,  rain  or  shine,  he  went 
to  Sunday  school — when  he  didn't 
play  "hookey"  in  the  cemetery — and 
recited  all  he  knew  of  the  catechism 
to  Rev.  Lachlan  Cameron.  Three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  times  a  year 
he  knelt  in  family  prayer  before 
breakfast.  It  was  a  Scotch  house- 
hold of  the  most  rigorous  type.  Hugh 
Mann  was  bringing  his  lads  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Most  of  them  he 
could   see   would   succeed   in  farming, 
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or  in  some  practical  pursuit.  For 
Donald  he  could  see  nothing  likely 
but  to  be  a  Presbyterian  preacher, 
for  the  lad  had  a  g'ood  voice  and  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Scripture. 

This  desire  of  Hug-h  Mann  to  see 
his  son  in  the  pulpit  was  not  shared 
by  either  the  schoolmaster  or  by 
Donald  himself,  who  by  the  time  he 
was  eigfhteen  had  decided  to  quit 
farming-  forever.  Tn  the  Spring-  of 
1871  he  told  his  father  so.  He  would 
leave  home.  Two  trunks  he  packed 
with  all  he  had  of  this  world's 
j3:oods.  His  father  said  he  mig-ht  go 
and  welcome  if  he  would  but  go  to 
college  and  be  a  preacher;  otherwise 
he  wished  him  to  stay. 

"All  I  want  you  to  do,  father,  is 
to  hitch  up  the  team  and  take  my 
trunks  to  the  station,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

Still  Hugh  was  obdurate.  Donald 
went  upstairs  and  got  his  grip. 
"Father,"  he  said,  "I'll  walk  to  the 
station.  You  can  send  the  trunks 
after  me." 

Silently  the  old  man  invoked  on 
his  persistent  son  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty.  Donald  nicked  up  his 
valise  and  cut  across  the  fields  to 
the  station.  His  father  followed 
him. 

"If  you  won't  go  to  college  I  can't 
give  you  any  money,"  said  the  old 
man  just  before  the  train  came  in. 
"But  I  want  you  to  take  this 
Bible." 

Donald  obediently  tucked  the  Bible 
into  his  grip  and  boarded  the  train 
going  west.  That  night  he  got  to 
Port  Huron.  From  there  he  took  a 
lake  boat  up  to  Alpena,  which  in 
those  days  was  a  fine  place  for  Can- 
adian bovs  who  desired  to  learn  the 
joys  of  the  lumber  camp  in  the  pine 
woods.  His  first  job  was  river  driv- 
ing,  at    which    picturesque  and  haz- 


ardous pastime  he  was  a  huge  suc- 
cess. It  was  wild  enough  to  make 
him  forget  the  monotony  of  the  farm 
and  arduous  enough  to  take  all  the 
muscle  and  nerve  he  had.  After  a 
few  months  at  shovine-  pine  logs 
down  the  rivers  he  took  to  running  a 
drag-saw  in  a  shingle  mill,  cutting 
off  blocks  shingle  length.  This  was 
less  exciting,  and  did  not  suit  him  so 
well.  After  about  a  year  in  the 
Michigan  camps  he  went  up  to  Peter- 
borough county,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gull  River.  Here  also  he  did  river 
driving!",  sawing  logs  in  the  woods, 
chopping,  and  anything  else  he  was 
set  at  by  the  camp  boss.  From 
there  he  drifted  to  Parry  Sound, 
where  he  had  charge  of  camps  and 
drives. 

But  in  all  this  Mann  didn't  seem 
to  have  found  anything  that  satis- 
fied him.  In  fact  he  considered  him- 
self just  about  an  absolute  failure. 
He  went  back  to  Esquesing  after  a 
few  years  in  the  lumber  woods.  He 
had  saved  a  small  wad  of  money  out 
of  his  hard-gotten  wages.  Whether 
he  intended  to  remain  in  Esquesing 
is  not  clear,  but  his  elder  brother. 
Allan,  persuaded  him  to  try  farming 
again.  There  was  a  farm  at  Crew- 
son's  Corners,  three  miles  from  Ac- 
ton, for  rent  at  a  low  figure.  Mann 
yielded,  feeling  in  his  bones  that  he 
was  making  a  mistake.  The  two 
brothers  took  a  three-year  lease  of 
the  farm  and  went  into  contracts  for 
getting  out  cordwood  to  burn  in  the 
locomotives  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway. 

With  all  D.  D.  Mann's  knowledge 
of  roughing  it,  and  of  farming,  that 
rented  farm  never  paid.  Every  year 
the  two  brothers  went  further  be- 
hind. The  third  year  they  gave  it 
up  and  celebrated  the  anniversary  by 
an     auction     sale  of  chattels  to  pay 
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debts  on  implements.  The  thing's 
went  low,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  paid  only  a  small  marg-in  on  the 
debts. 

That  g-ave  Mann  his  final  settle- 
ment on  agriculture.  His  repent- 
ance, however,  did  not  drive  him  in- 
to the  ministry.  He  left  Acton  and 
drifted  west.  The  C.P.R.  was  build- 
ing. Going"  by  way  of  Duluth  he  got 
for  the  first  time  into  the  great 
Northwest,  which  was  yet  to  remem- 
ber him  somewhat,  as  it  recalled  his 
p-reat  namesake,  Donald  A.  Smith, 
whose  career  antedated  Mann's  by 
one  chapter.  He  got  a  contract  get- 
ting out  ties  for  the  section  east  of 
Winnipeg.  The  scrubby  woods  of 
Eastern  Manitoba  were  easy  after 
the  pine  woods  of  Michigan  and  Mus- 
koka.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1879 
his  contract  was  completed,  and  the 
first  train  shot  into  Winnipeg  over 
the  Red  River.  Mann  laid  the  six- 
teen-foot ties  across  the  ice  for  that 
first  locomotive,  the  John  G.  Hag- 
gart,  which  all  that  Winter  went 
down  one  bank  "lickety-split"  across 
the  ice  and  up  the  other  bank  with 
the  momentum  got  on  the  down 
grade.  In  1880  Mann  got  pneumonia 
and  came  near  quitting  everything. 
In  the  Winter  of  80-81  he  again  took 
a  contract  getting  out  ties  on  the 
western  section  of  the  C.P.R. ,  and 
during  the  next  five  years,  till  the 
completion  of  the  road,  he  took  con- 
tract after  contract  for  building  en- 
tire sections  of  road  between  Winni- 
peg and  the  coast. 

Mr.  Mann  had  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who, 
a  native  of  Victoria  county,  was  also 
a  contractor  on  the  C.P.R.  In  '86 
he  built  80  miles  of  the  Manitoba 
and  North  Western  Railway,  and  40 
miles  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  road  from 
Winnipeg     to     Oak   Point     on     Lake 


Manitoba.  The  next  year,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  he  went 
east  to  Maine  and  built  the  short 
line  for  the  C.P.R.  through  that 
state.  The  Fall  of  '88  saw  D.  D. 
Mann  down  in  Chili.  Here,  for  the 
best  part  of  a  year,  he  put  in  a  haz- 
ardous and  eventful  time  among  In- 
dians and  Spaniards,  building  a  Gov- 
ernment road  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Holt,  of 
Montreal.  Next  year  he  came  back 
to  Canada  and  again  struck  west. 
Associated  with  Mr.  James  Ross, 
Messrs.  Mann,  Mackenzie  and  Holt 
built  what  is  now  the  Regina  and 
Long  Lake  Road,  250  miles,  from 
Regina  to  Prince  Albert.  In  the 
three  following  years  the  same  ag- 
gregation built  the  Calgary  and 
Edmonton  line,  and  the  line  from 
Calgary  to  Macleod,  on  the  bound- 
ary. These  lines  put  out  of  business 
forever  the  old  Saskatchewan  steam- 
ers Northwest  and  Northcote. 

The  activity  of  Messrs.  Mann  & 
Mackenzie,  following  so  soon  after 
that  of  the  C.P.R.  syndicate,  had 
now  given  the  northwest  just  about 
all  the  railroading  it  was  able  to 
stand  for  some  time.  For  the  next 
three  years,  until  1895,  Mr.  Mann" 
went  mining  in  British  Columbia. 
Here  he  laid  the  basis  of  the  firm's 
present  enterprises  in  mining  pro- 
perties, and  pioneered  several  mines, 
notably  the  North  Star  and  the  Do- 
minion Copper  Co.  group,  including 
the  Idaho,  Rawhide  and  Stem  Wind- 
er. This  was  a  sort  of  work  for 
which  Mann  was  specially  suited, 
with  his  intuitive  capacity  for  sizing 
up  a  proposition  at  a  surface  glance. 
The  properties  pioneered  by  him  in 
those  years  have  all  turned  out  well. 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  Canadian 
Northern,  and  so  far  as  is  known, 
even  so  late  as  ten  years  ago,^ 
Messrs.     Mann     and  Mackenzie  were 
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not  planning-  a  transcontinental  line. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  tog"ether 
they  traversed  the  Saskatchewan 
valley.  What  speculations  either  of 
them  indulged  on  the  trip  is  not 
known.  They  were  shrewd  enoug-h  to 
observe  that  the  wheat  belt  was 
there.  But  neither  Mann  nor  Mac- 
kenzie was  yet  a  capitalist.  Not  a 
mile  of  the  new  roads  in  the  north- 
west, except  the  C.P.R.,  was  paying 
a  cent  of  dividend,  or  even  earning 
fixed  charges.  Even  the  C.P.R.  had 
missed  one  dividend.  Of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Valley  Canada  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant.  The  whole 
northwest  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion was  yet  a  frozen  hunting- 
ground,  and  the  men  who  had  built 
railways  there  probably  desired  to 
go  on  record  as  axle  grease  philan- 
thropists. Settlers  were  not  going 
in.  Onlv  Manitoba  was  considered 
capable  of  bumper  wheat  crops,  and 
that  was  doubtful.  It  was  the  worst 
time  possible  to  build  new  roads. 
Credit  was  next  to  impossible  to  ob- 
tain. Ordinarily,  having  made  a  re- 
spectable pile  out  of  contracts,  a 
railway  builder  might  have  been  sat- 
isfied to  go  home  and  leave  the  coun- 
try to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 

Such  a  retrogressive  policy  was 
not  the  style  of  Mr.  Mann.  He  had 
more  faith  in  the  Northwest  than  he 
w^as  in  the  habit  of  advertising.  It 
was  in  1895  that  he  was  offered  an 
option  on  the  Lake  Manitoba  Rail- 
way &  Canal  Co.,  with  a  projected 
line  from  Portage  la  Prairie  to  Dau- 
phin and  Lake  Winnipegosis. 

The  Dauphin  section  he  knew  to  be 
a  fine  country.  Already  there  were 
many  settlers  waiting  for  a  railroad, 
many  of  whom  were  hauling  grain 
100  miles  to  Gladstone,  on  the  C.  P. 
R.,  the  nearest  station.  But  the 
west  had  gone  back  on  building  rail- 


ways. It  was  impossible  to  interest 
capital  in  the  project.  Mr.  Mann 
himself  was  not  in  a  position  to 
build  the  road  and  operate  it.  His 
first  intention  was  to  build  it  and 
turn  it  over,  simply  making  his  pro- 
fits on  the  contracts.  But  to  whom 
would  he  turn  it  over  ?  Nobody 
wanted  it.  As  yet  he  himself,  after 
having  built  thousands  of  miles  of 
railway,  did  not  own  a  mile  of  track. 
Neither  did  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was 
the  first  man  to  supply  the  missing 
link  for  the  Dauphin  road.  He  offer- 
ed to  go  in  with  Mr.  Mann,  build  the 
road,   and  operate  it  themselves. 

The  offer  was  accepted.  But  the 
name  Mackenzie  &  Mann  was  not  in 
those  days  the  power  it  is  to-day. 
They  had  no  Midas  touch.  Their 
combined  accumulations  of  capital 
would  not  build  and  run  the  new 
road.  It  was  this  fact  that  really 
gave  birth  to  the  C.N.R.,  which  is 
based  primarily  on  the  personality 
of  its  promoters,  second  on  a  sys- 
tem, third  on  a  principle.  The  per- 
sonalities of  the  men  were  already 
well  established  in  the  public  mind. 
They  were  recognized  as  men  who 
did  things  while  other  men  were 
talking  about  them.  The  system  had 
as  yet  never  been  tried.  To  the 
Manitoba  Government  Messrs.  Mann 
&  Mackenzie  applied.  They  offered 
to  build  the  road  and  to  give  the 
Government  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$8,000  a  mile.  The  offer  was  accept- 
ed. For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  railroading  in  Canada  a  Govern- 
ment stood  behind  a  man-built  and 
man-owned  railway.  The  project 
went  ahead.  Instead,  however,  of 
building  from  Portage  la  Prairie,  the 
firm  acquired  running  powers  and 
built  from  Gladstone  into  the  Dau- 
phin country.  By  the  completion  of 
the  road  in  1006  everv  mile  of  it  was 
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earning"  its  fixed  charg-es  of  4  per 
cent,  on  $8,000  hauling-  out  grain  and 
taking"  in  settlers'  effects. 

This  line,  owned  and  operated  by 
Mackenzie  &  Mann,  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  g-reat  C.N.R.  main  line, 
with  all  its  subsidiary  lines  reaching 
into  a  total  of  2,500  miles.  This 
system  of  a  man-owned,  Government- 
g-uaranteed  road  has  been  maintained 
throug"hout.  And  the  principle  of 
making"  the  road  pay  its  fixed 
charg"es  from  the  outset  has  been 
worked  everywhere  on  the  Canadian 
Northern.  In  the  case  of  the  main 
line  from  Port  Arthur  to  Edmonton 
this  has  been  possible  because  the 
builders  were  shrewd  enoug-h  to  make 
the  road  follow  the  country  instead 
of  trying"  to  make  the  country  follow 
the  road.  The  800  miles  of  wheat 
stations  on  the  main  line  are  the  big" 
reason  why  that  road  expects  to  be  a 
payer  from  the  start.  The  extension 
eastward  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  is  but  a  part  of  a 
g"reat  transcontinental  system.  The 
building"  of  the  James  Bay  road,  to 
begin  haulag"e  next  year,  is  the  north 
and  south  extension  of  the  system. 
The  multitudinous  interests  in  min- 
ing properties,  timber  and  lands  of 
all  sorts  at  various  points  along"  the 
road  are  but  the  basis  for  vast  in- 
dustrial centres  designed  to  build  up 
traffic  and  attract  population  along 
the  line. 

Canada  is  accustomed  now  to  ex- 
pecting big"  thing's  from  Mackenzie  & 
Mann.  They  rank  as  the  two  most 
notable  Canadians  since  Donald  A. 
Smith,  whose  pioneer  work  in  the 
Great  West  they  have  followed  up 
with  the  genius  of  civilization.  In 
ten  years  these  men  have  sprung" 
from  the  position  of  railroad  con- 
tractors and  builders  to  the  alto- 
gether    unique     position     of  railway 


owners  with  a  great  transcontinental 
line  to  exploit.  In  this  they  have 
made  both  history  and  geography. 
In  this  Donald  Mann  has  verified  his 
boyish  love  of  those  two  subjects 
when  a  bulky  young-  lad  at  the  Acton 
school.  He  has  never  reg-retted  that 
he  did  not  become  a  Presbyterian 
preacher.  He  has  quite  forg"iven  his 
old  schoolmaster  for  predicting-  that 
he  never  would  be  any  good.  As  for 
the  old  farm,  he  has  no  desire  to  g-o 
back  to  it. 

One  incident  in  his  career  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Some  time  during 
his  career  in  the  northwest  he  drift- 
ed back  to  Acton.  His  first  trip 
was  to  the  old  homestead. 
Just  as  soon  as  he  got  the 
folks  at  home  posted  on  his 
doings  and  the  developments  in 
the  west,  Mann  took  a  trip  out  to 
Crewson's  Corners.  There  he  called 
his  creditors  tog-ether  and  paid  every 
man  of  them  a  hundred  cents  on  the 
dollar  w4th  interest  in  full  up  to 
date.  The  creditors  showed  their  ap- 
preciation by  giving"  Donald  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Dominion  Hotel  in  Ac- 
ton. This  banquet  was  one  of  the 
"  won't-go-home-till-morning"' '  kind, 
as  mig-ht  have  been  expected.  To 
Donald  Mann  it  was  more  than  a 
jollification.  It  was  his  first  oppor- 
tunity of  g-etting  four-square  with 
the  world. 

To  meet  D.  D.  Mann  personally  in 
his  office  on  King  street,  Toronto,  is 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  a  remarkable 
man.  When  the  writer  met  him  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  interviewed,  and 
didn't  mind  saying  so.  He  was  gruff 
enough  for  a  Siberian,  but  good- 
humored  enough  to  smile  just  to 
show  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  use 
the  broad-axe. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to 
talk  about  ?"  he  asked. 
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"The      Canadian     Northern,       Mr. 
Mann,  and  the  Northwest." 

He  talked  in  blunt  monosyllables, 
biting-  his  cigar  between  phrases.  He 
pointed  on  the  map  to  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  C.N.R.  He  spoke  of  the 
big-  wheat  belt  with  its  800  miles  of 
wheat  stations.  Laughing-ly,  as  he 
sat  on  the  table,  he  reverted  to  his 
early  experiences  at  Acton.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  rig-id  discipline  of 
his  Scotch  home  may  have  had  a 
g-ood  deal  to  do  with  his  subsequent 
success.  Which  may  be  true;  but  in 
looking  at  D.  D.  Mann,  in  talking  to 
him  in  the  off-hand  way  which  comes 
perfectly  natural  to  him,  the  strang- 
er sees  vastly  more  in  the  man's  per- 
sonality. You  can't  precisely  say 
it's  a  case  of  sheer  brain  develop- 
ment, though  there  is  a  whole  study 
in  Mr.  Mann's  head.  The  size  and 
the  compactness  of  the  man  count 
for  much;  his  blue  eyes  and  his 
square  jaw,  but  particularly  his  eye, 
for  if  there  is  one  thing  about  D.  D. 
Mann  more  conspicuous  than  his 
courage  and  his  determination,  it  is 
his  ability  to  see  into  a  proposition 
and  to  size  up  a  man  almost  at  a 
glance.  Mere  education  D.  D.  Mann 
never  had.  He  has  educated  himself 
by  observation  and  experience.  He 
has  seen  the  world.  He  has  in  a 
manner  sized  up  the  world — from  an 
industrial  standpoint.  Self-taught, 
he  has  come  up  through  the  grades 
of  the  big  school  of  experience.  When 
he  went  bush-whacking  in  Michigan 
and  Muskoka  he  was  unconsciously 
learning  the  basis  of  building  rail- 
roads. When  he  took  his  first  con- 
tract on  the  C.P.R.  he  knew  all  the 
possibilities  of  timber,  and  was  al- 
ready used  to  handling  men  with 
ease.  He  was  never  a  bully  or  a 
slave  driver.  But  he  had  a  hawk 
eye  and  a  practical  experience,  and  a 


sort  of  practical  intuition  that  en- 
abled him  to  drive  over  a  job  of  con- 
struction and,  without  asking  a  ques- 
tion, see  what  was  being  done,  what 
undone,  what  wasted,  and  what 
saved.  He  had  the  knack  of  under- 
standing men  as  well  as  knowing  ties 
and  steel  rails,  and  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  cubic  yard  of  earth  compared 
to  the  cost  of  the  same  quantity  of 
rock.  His  gift  of  native  humor  help- 
ed him  even  where  his  natural  cour- 
age might  have  failed.  Mann  early 
learned  that  success  is  not  achieved 
by  spasms.  He  never  acts  on  im- 
pulse. He  has  the  Scot's  caution 
and  the  decision  of  the  steel  trap.  In 
a  time  of  war  D.  D.  Mann  would 
have  been  a  General  Grant.  He  has 
power  to  lead  and  to  manage  men, 
to  select  subordinates,  to  inspire  fear 
as  well  as  admiration.  He  knows 
how  to  organize  a  system.  He  is  a 
master  of  transportation,  which  is 
one  of  the  arts  of  war.  Personal 
courage  he  has  in  a  high  degree.  He 
believes  in  the  gospel  of  hard  work 
and  of  self-denial  to. gain  an  import- 
ant end.  He  inspires  love  of  work  in 
other  men.  A  sluggard  or  a  kid- 
glove  man  has  no  place  in  Mann's 
system.  Concentration  of  force  is 
with  him  a  science.  And  D.  D.  Mann 
always  has  his  hand  pretty  close  to 
the  air  brake.  There  was  a  big 
personal  work  for  some  Canadian  to 
do  after  Strathcona  left  the  north- 
west. D.  D.  Mann  has  taken  his 
share  of  it.  In  his  own  way  he  is  a 
nation  builder. 

"In  building  a  railroad,"  he  said 
to  the  writer,  "the  end  must  be  seen 
from  the  beginning." 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  re- 
flectively, "It  seems  to  me  when  I 
think  it  all  over  that  I  have  done 
next  to  nothing.  The  Canadian  Nor- 
thern  seems   to   me   merely   a   begin- 
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ning.  The  past  ten  years  you  say  ? 
Well,  we  have  got  in  that  time  three 
thousand  three  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
way. What  of  that  ?  We  must  go 
on  building.  If  the  whole  system 
were  wiped  out  to-morrow — we  must 
still  go  on  building.  It  is  a  big 
fascination.  I  tell  you,  Mackenzie  & 
Mann  absolutely  must  go  on  building 
railroads." 

Some  day  fresh  chapters  must  be 
written  about  Mackenzie  &  Mann. 
Meanwhile,  D.  D.  Mann  has  a  place 
in  his  busy  life  to  think  once  in  a 
while  about  his  old  Acton  home. 
Years  ago  he  bought  for  his  father 
the  Collins  farm  at  the  corner  of  the 


Grand  Trunk  yards.  There,  when- 
ever he  goes  to  see  his  father,  he 
runs  his  private  car  in  on  a  switch 
at  the  corner  of  the  farm.  During 
one  of  his  visits  to  Acton  Mr.  Mann 
contributed  to  a  fund  organized  by 
the  Acton  Free  Fress,  to  purchase  a 
granite  monument  for  the  old  school- 
master, Robert  Little,  buried  in  the 
Fairview  cemetery  there.  Every 
Christmas  regularly  Hugh  Mann, 
now  in  his  89th  year,  spends  a  few 
days  in  the  home  of  his  now  famous 
son  on  St.  George  street,  Toronto. 
And  the  old  man  has  no  regrets  now 
that  Donald  did  not  become  a  Pres- 
bvterian  minister. 


Sir  Henry  Pellatt 

(CANADIAN    MILITARY    GAZETTE.) 


THAT  Lieut.-Col.  Pellatt  of  the 
Queen's  Own  has  been  honor- 
ed with  knighthood  will  come 
as  a  surprise  to  few,  and  as  a  pleas- 
ure to  many.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt  is 
a  typical  Canadian,  and  one  who  has 
been  successful  in  many  and  different 
lines  of  enterprise.  From  the  time 
as  a  young  man  he  carried  Canada's 
colors  to  New  York  City,  winning  the 
mile  championship  there  in  excellent 
time,  until  now,  when  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  fine  regiment,  and  in  the 
van  of  some  of  the  biggest  of  the 
country's  financial  enterprises,  he  has 
shown  what  steady  perseverance  can 
accomplish. 

Few  men  at  his  time  of  life,  for 
he  is  only  forty-five,  have  achieved 
so  much,  and  borne  success  so  modest- 
estly.  X*  *" 


In  commerce  bis  first  large  ex- 
ploit was  the  reorganization  of  the 
Crow's  Nest  Coal  Co.  Taking  this 
up  at  a  time  when  it  was  poorly  con- 
sidered, he  has  made  of  it  one  of  the 
biggest  enterprises  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

His  most  recent  commercial  enter- 
prise is  one  which  will  yet  do  untold 
good  to  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  Ontario,  for  it  is  to  his  initiative 
that  we  owe  the  organization  of  the 
Electrical  Development  Co.,  of  On- 
tario, whose  immense  works  at  Niagara 
Falls,  now  nearing  completion,  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  supply  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
cheap  horse-power  to  users  in  To- 
ronto, the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  in- 
terrcediate  points. 


stover,  the  Resourceful. 

BY  LINCOLN  M.  STEARNS,  IN  BUSINESS  MANS  MAGAZINE. 

Here  is  a  genuine  story  of  business  life,  the  keen  old  manufacturer  and  bank 
president  and  the  persistent  salesman,  one  against  the  other  till  the  old  man  g-ivesin. 
It  is  a  typical  story  of  modern  business  methods,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
right  to  the  last  word. 


SIMEON  ABBOTT,  cabinet  maker, 
when  a  young  man,  had  .-.ome 
to  Westopolis  from  New  Eng- 
land. Big  of  frame,  a  hard  worker, 
with  considerable  mechanical  ingenu- 
ity, and  a  man  of  his  word  even  in 
small  things,  he  soon  had  a  shop  of 
his  own  in  the  growing  city;  and 
when  in  the  west  there  arose  a  de- 
mand for  better  school  appointments, 
he  sav  the  opportunity  and  formed 
the  Abbott  School  Desk  Company. 
The  company  built  good  desks,  em- 
ployed resourceful  salesmen,  cheer- 
fully allowed  heavy  expense  accounts, 
charged  ample  prices,  and  as  a  result 
Mr.  Abbott  made  a  comfortable  for- 
tune, considering  time  and  place.  The 
active  management  of  the  company 
he  then  turned  over  to  his  sons,  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  business,  and 
for  some  months  Mr.  Abbott  lived  at 
leisure.  But  30  years  of  activity  had 
unfitted  him  for  idleness,  and  not 
wishing  to  resume  the  headship  of 
the  desk  business,  he  sought  other 
occupation.  I  do  not  know  what 
turned  his  thought  towards  banking: 
perhaps  it  was  the  desk  company's 
heavy  interest  payments  in  earlier 
days,  when  large  bank  accommoda- 
tions were  needed  to  enable  it  to  take 
contracts  payable  in  scrip.  At  any 
rate,  the  ''Old  Man,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  callecl  (though  not  to  liis 
face)  bought  enough  State  Bank  stock 
to  give  him  a  seat  in  its  directory 
and  became  such  a  factor  in  the 
bank's  increasing  success  that  in  a 
few  years  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  institution. 


For  some  time  I  had  been  u  stenovr- 
rapher  for  the  desk  company  and  had 
written  Mr.  Abbott's  personal  letters. 
His  dictations  were  crisp  to  brusque- 
ness,  of  a  piece  with  his  straightfor- 
ward dealing,  and  he  would  often  say 
to  me,  *'Now,  you  tone  that  down  a 
little.  You  know  how  to  put  it  so  it 
won't  sound  too  strong."  I  must 
have  suited  him,  for  when  he  became 
president  of  the  State  Bank  he  took 
me  with  him  as  his  private  secretary. 

At  that  time  the  bank  had  out- 
grown its  quarters  and  was  erecting 
a  new  building.  The  fixtures  were  to 
include  a  burglar  proof  steal  vault, 
on  which  several  manufacturers  were 
asked  to  submit  estimates.  The 
Climax  Safe  Company,  however,  was 
not  invited  to  compete,  although  it 
had  an  agent  in  Westopolis.  When 
this  man  learned  that  his  company 
had  been  ignored,  he  came  to  se.^  Mr. 
Abbott,  but  the  Old  Man  save  hira 
scant  comfort.  ''We  want  a  first- 
class  job,"  said  the  Old  Man,  '*and 
I  understand  that  your  people  bavp 
not  built  any  large  work  of  this  kind. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
chances."  The  agent's  attempt.^,  ro 
argue  or  explain  were  useless.  The 
Old  Man  only  said:  "You'll  have  to 
excuse  me.     I  am  very  busy." 

A  fe^Y  days  later  I  was  called  from 
the  private  office  to  meet  a  stranger 
who  introduced  Jiimself  as  John 
Stover,  sales  manager  for  the  Climax 
Safp  Co.  Id  those  days  I  was  the 
Old  Man's  buffer,  and  it  fell  to  me 
to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
by  suavely    explainiu'?   to    the    latter 
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that  Mr.  Abbott  was  just  then  engag- 
ed on  matters  of  urgency,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  cashier,  or  by  some 
other  equally  politic  evasion.  But 
Stover  was  so  pleasantly  insistent 
that  I  saw^  time  w^ould  be  saved  by 
yielding,  and  led  him  into  the  private 
office. 

' '  Well ,  sir ! ' '  demanded    the    Old 
Man,  when  I  had  introduced   Stover 
and  mentioned  the  Climax  Safe  Co. 

''I  liave  called,  Mr.  Abbott,"  said 
Stover,  'Ho  see  you  in  regard  to  your 
steel  vault." 

''I  told  your  agent  that  we  did  not 
want  a  bid  from  your  company," 
snapped  the  Old  Man,  and  turned  to 
his  desk  as  if  ending  the  interview. 

But  Stover  held  his  ground.  He 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  the  muscles 
at  the  base  of  his  jaw  showed  lumpy. 
His  black  eyes  opened  a  little  wider, 
and  he  flushed  a  trifle.  ,  I  looked  for 
an  explosion,  for  Stover  seemed  to  be 
a  man  who  would  not  submit  to  rough 
handling;  but  when  he  spoke  his  voice 
was  smooth  and  even,  not  loud,  but 
wdth  a  suppressed  sonorousness  that 
I  have  remarked  in  men  speaking  un- 
der excitement,  but  who  were  still 
self-controlled.  The  Old  Man  had  to 
listen  when  he  heard  that  tone. 

Said  Stover:  ''Mr.  Abbott,  I  am 
here  because  our  local  man  seems  un- 
able to  secure  consideration.  I  am 
sure  there  is  some  misunderstanding, 
and  that  you  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
credit a  reputable  house.  From  what 
our  agent  tells  me,  I  judge  that  you 
liave  been  misinformed  as  to  what  we 
are  able  to  do.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  yet  built  any  very  large 
burglar  vaults,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have  made  a  closer  study  of  burg- 
lar construction  than  anyone  else  in 
the  business,  ^e  have  moved  slowly 
in   this   branch   of  the  work,  but    we 


are  to-day  prepared  to  execute  the 
largest  contracts,  and  I  can  demon- 
strate this  if  you  will  give  me  a  hear- 
ing. You  seem  to  be  busy  just  now, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  call  again  at 
any  time  that  you  may  name;  but  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it 
is  no  more  than  business  courtesy  that 
we  .should  at  least  be  heard.  You 
have  had  men  on  the  road,  and  if  any 
of  them  had  been  refused  even  a 
chance  to  bid,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Abbott  EkBsk  Co.  was  incompetent,  I 
am  sure  the  first  train  would  have 
taken  you  to  the  spot,  and  that— you 
—would— have— secured  —  considera- 
tion" 

During  this  rather  long  speech  the 
Old  Man's  face  was  a  study.  Like 
all  men  of  strong  character,  his  tem- 
per w^as  likewise,  and  it  often  needed 
an  effort  for  him  to  check  it  in  the 
face  of  decided  opposition,  though  he 
was  fair  and  just  when  given  time  to 
reflect.  When  Stover  began  the  Old 
Man  had  wheeled  to  face  him,  and 
several  times  seemed  about  to  inter- 
rupt. But  Stover  had  kept  on,  meas- 
uring his  words,  but  never  baiting, 
and  with  that  something  in  his  voice 
which  intimated  that  he,  too,  was  a 
man  of  temper;  and  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  the  Old  Man  was  listen- 
ing without  impatience,  and  a  grim 
half  smile  flickered  over  his  face  at 
the  implied  tribute  of  Stover's  last 
words.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  the 
Old  Man's  way  to  instantly  admit  a 
mistake.  I  remember  one  clerk  who 
got  a  nice  raise  in  salary 
a  few  days  after  the  Old 
Man  had  unjustly  censured  him, 
but  it  w^as  not  of  record  that  Mr. 
Abbott  made  other  acknowledgment 
of  his  error.  So  all  that  the  Old  Man 
said  now,  was  ' '  Well,  come  in  to-mor- 
row"  mornino-  and  we'll  see." 
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When  Stover  came  the  next  day  Mr. 
Abbott  Avas  quite  polite,  but  to  me 
who  knew  him  there  was  in  his  man- 
ner that  which  said:  ^'It's  my  turn 
to-day."  After  a  few  words  had 
been  exchanged,  he  suddenly  asked 
Stover,  as  if  to  take  him  unawares: 
''How  thick  should  a  steel  vault  be 
to  be  absolutely  safe  "  A  simple 
question.  Too  simple.  Stover  had 
claimed  that  his  company  knew  more 
about  steel  vault  construction  than  its 
competitors,  and  his  answer  would 
probably  settle  the  Old  Man's  opin- 
ion of  that  sweeping  claim.  I  am 
sure  Stover  grasped  this,  but  without 
any  apparent  hesitation  he  unconcern- 
edly smiled  back,  ''Two  and  a  half 
inches." 

"What!"    jerked    the    Old    Man, 
"two  and  a  half  inches?" 
■     "Yes." 

A  second's  silence,  and  then  from 
•the  Old  Man:  "Isn't  one  inch  and  a 
half  safe?" 

"It  is  considered  safe  by  some,  but 
you  asked  me  how  thick  it  should  be 
to  be  absolutely  safe,  and  I  say  two 
and  a  half  inches.  Now  we  all  know 
that  an  inch  and  a  half  has  been  the 
•standard  thickness,  and  if  everyone  in 
the  vault  business  and  every  banker 
knows  this,  isn't  it  fair  to  assume 
that  it  is  also  known  to  the  average 
cracksman?  He  naturally  prepares 
his  tools  and  arranges  his  time  to  go 
through  a  wall  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  But  if  it  is  an  inch  thicker 
he  finds  himself  at  fault.  He  prob- 
ably has  not  allowed  enough  time. 
He  gets  rattled  and  gives  up.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  two  and  a  half  in- 
ches is  absolutely  safe." 

The  Old  Man  was  much  impressed. 
Stover  had  established  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  shaken  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's confidence  in  the  other  competi- 


tors, for  they  all  had  reconuncnded 
one  and  one-half  inch  walls,  which 
Stover  had  shrewdly  assumed.  The 
talk  that  followed  is  not  part  of  this 
tale.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr.  Ab- 
bott sent;  word  to  all  bidders  that  he 
wanted  proposals  on  two  and  one-half 
inch  walls,  and  in  racing  parlance  it 
was  now  "Stover  against  the  field, 
with  odds  on  Stover."  : 

The  bids  were  opened  at  a  session  of 
the   directors.     After  listening  for  a 
half  hour  to  the  reading  of  technical 
explanations,  they  unanimously  voted 
to  let  Mr.  Abbott  award  the  contract. 
For  several  days  the  Old  Man  stud- 
ied specifications,  looked  over  draw- 
ings, examined  samples,  mastered  the 
mechanism  of  locking  apparatus,  and 
listened  while  six  bright  salesmen  In 
turn  explained  just  why  his  proposal 
was  the    best.      It    was  the  hardest 
work   the   Old  Man  had   done  for  a 
long  time.     Stover's   turn  came   last 
of  all,  at  his  request.     We  went  to  the 
Palace  Hotel  to  see  his  samples,  but 
he  did  not  weary  the  Old  Man  with 
shop  talk.     He  said :     ' '  There  are  my 
samples.  What  you  don't  know  about 
vault  work  by  this  time  isn  't  worth 
knowing,  and.  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self." And  then  for  nearly  two  hours 
Stover  told  us  good  stories  with  a  few 
w^ords  of  business  sandwiched  in.  It 
rested    the    Old   Man,   and   confirmed 
his  opinion  that  the  Climax  Company 
had  the  best  goods. 

Mr.  Abbott,  however,  was  slow  in 
deciding.  It  was  plain  to  see  that 
he  wanted  to  give  Stover  the  order, 
but  the  Climax  bid  was  the  highest 
of  all  by  quite  a  sum  and  the  Old  Man 
spent  other  people's  money  carefully. 
Finally  he  told  all  bidders  that  he 
would  announce  his  decision  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

On     Friday    something    happened. 
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With  no  reason,  except  unreasoning 
fear  and  panic,  if  they  can  be  called 
a  reason,  a  ' '  run ' '  began  on  the  State 
Bank.  The  institution  was  sound;  its 
loans  conservative.  But  all  day  Fri- 
day our  paying  teller  shoved  cash 
through  the  wickets,  Avhile  the  line  in 
the  lobby  grew  steadily  longer,  and 
gradually  changed  to  a  pushing,  jostl- 
ing crowd,  covering  the  sidewalk  as 
well,  and  requiring  several  policemen 
to  maintain  order.  We  paid  out  large 
sums  that  day,  but  at  closing  time  the 
throng  was  no  smaller.  In  vain  had 
the  Old  Man,  our  cashier,  and  several 
of  the  directors  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  buttonholing  large  depositors 
and  giving  personal  assurance  of  the 
bank's  strength.  Nor  did  it  avail  that 
we  hung  in  prominent  places  within 
and  without  the  building  placards 
stating  unequivocally  that  the  bank 
was  able  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar. 
Some  of  the  heavier  depositors  frank- 
ly said  that  they  believed  the  bank 
was  sound,  but  that  no  bank  could 
withstand  such  a  run,  and  that  they 
would  withdraw  while  they  could.  In 
a  measure  they  were  right,  for  no 
bank  can  instantly  pay  all  depositors. 
Banks  live  by  their  loans,  and  how 
many  borrowers  can  pay  on  demand? 
We  wired  our  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago correspondents  to  express  us  our 
balance  in  currency.  The  shipment 
from  New  York  could  not  reach 
Westopolis  until  Sunday,  but  that 
from  Chinago  would  come  in  time  to 
fortify  us  for  Saturday.  The  other 
Westopolis  banks  would  have  gladly 
advanced  us  some  cash,  but  feared  to 
weaken  themselves  at  a  time  when 
they  might 'need  all  their  resources. 
Such  was  the  friendship  of  some  of 
our  business  men  for  the  Old  Man, 
however,  that  several  of  them  who 
owed  us  money  not  yet  due  voluntar- 


ily anticipated  payment  of  all  or  part. 
'■ '  Things  like  this, ' '  said  the  Old  Man 
^ '  keep  up  my  faith  in  human  nature. ' ' 

On  Saturday  the  run  continued,  and 
by  ten  o'clock  the  outlook  was  des- 
perate. We  closed  at  twelve  on  Sat- 
urdays, and  could  last  the  day,  but 
the  end  would  come  Monday  unless 
the  run  abated. 

The  Old  Man  chewed  an  unlit  cigar 
and  paced  the  private  of&ce.  While 
walking  the  floor  he  dictated  to  me  a 
notice  to  be  printed  in  the  Westopolis 
Evening  Post.  The  peril  of  the  bank 
had  caused  us  to  forget  that  this  was 
the  day  on  which  the  vault  contract 
was  to  be  awarded,  and  none  of  the 
vault  salesmen  had  come  to  remind  us 
of  it.  But  as  I  was  typewriting  the 
notice  which  the  Old  Man  had  just 
dictated,  Stover  entered.  Mt>:.  Ab- 
bott greeted  him  cordially,  but  said: 
*'You  see  there  is  no  use  talking 
vaults  to-day,  Mr.  Stover.  It  doesn't 
look  as  if  we  would  ever  need  one.  I 
guess  the  other  vault  men  feel  that 
way,  for  none  of  them  have  been  near 
us  since  the  run  began,  and  I  guess 
you  are  not  hankering  after  the  or- 
der yourself."  Stover  replied:  *^Will 
you  give  me  the  order?"  The  Old 
Man  appeared  surpi^ised  at  this  ques- 
tion, and  also  pleased,  but  shook  his 
head.  ^'I  don't  know  that  I  could 
give  you  the  order  even  if  we  buy. 
You  are  the  highest  bidder  by  nearly 
10  per  cent.  But  if  you  were  the  low- 
est bidder,  it  wouldn't  make  much  dif- 
ference. To  show  you  how  things 
stand  I  want  Fred  here  *o  read  you 
what  I  have  just  dictated."  And  I 
read : 

'^To  the  depositors  of  the  State 
Bank.  As  a  proof  of  my  confidence 
in  the  absolute  soundness  of  the  State 
Bank,  I  hereby  publicly  pledge  my 
personal  fortune   to   each   and   every 
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depositor  as  a  guaranty  that  every 
dollar  owed  by  this  bank  will  be 
paid  in  full." 

(Signed)  SIMEON  ABBOTT. 

''When  I  have  to  do  this,"  con- 
tinued the  Old  Man,  ''you  can 
see  that  things  are— well,  uncertain. 
I  hope  we  shall  pull  through.  If  peo- 
ple will  calm  down  and  get  a  little 
sense  between  now  and  Monday  we 
shall  be  all  right.  But  if  not—"  and 
the  Old  Man  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
was  silent. 

Stover  reflected  a  few  seconds, 
drew  a  chair  to  the  desk,  seized  a  pad 
and  wrote  rapidly.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished writing  he  said :  "Do  you  ever 
play  cards,  Mr.  Abbott?"  and  then 
went  on  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
from  the  astonished  Deacon  Abbott. 
"The  best  card  in  the  deck,  you 
know,  is  the  joker.  It  beats  any 
trump.  Your  card  for  the  Post  is 
certainly  a  trump,  and  it  ought  to  win. 
But  Avhile  you're  doing  it,  why  not 
play  the  joker?  Sui)pose  you  also  put 


this  in  the  Post,  as  a  news  item." 
And  Stover  read : 

"We  learn  that  the  State  Bank 
this  morning  ordered  the  steel  burglar 
proof  vault  for  its  new  building.  It 
will  be  the  largest  and  finest  west  of 
Chicago,  and  will  be  installed  by  the 
Climax  Safe  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  at 
a  cost  of  over  $12,000.  It  is  said 
that  the  Climax  Co's.  price  was  the 
highest,  but  the  bank  intends  to  have 
the  best  equipment  that  can  be 
bought." 

The  Old  Man  seized  Stover's  hand 
(for  the  Old  Man  was  never  accused 
of  being  slow  of  comprehension)  and 
said:  "I  guess  that  is  the  joker." 
Then,  turning  to  mc. ' '  Fi^ed,  you  take 
this  down  to  the  Post  with  the  other 
notice. ' ' 

Six  months  later  we  held  a  recep- 
tion on  our  first  day  in  the  new  build- 
ing, and  Stover  was  there,  by  the  Old 
Man's  special  request,  to  explain  to 
visitors  the  wonders  of  the  burglar- 
proof  vault— "the  best  west  of  Cbi- 


Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibition. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-works  ?  What  visitor  to 
London  but  has  visited  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  and  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  talking  to  the  wax  policeman  ?  The  show  has  a  world-wide  fame  and  it  has  been 
open  for  many,  many  years.  Let  all  who  are  interested  read  this  very  entertaining- 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  business. 


IT  has  been  said  of  us  that  we  are 
not  an  artistic  people.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  of  the  many  arts  which  have 
found  a  home  in  England  there  are 
few  more  admired  and  none  less  cul- 
tivated than  the  ceraceous  art,  which 
has  its  chief,  if  not  only,  temple  in 
AYest  London. 


In  the  dark  days  of  the  French 
Revolution  there  resided  in  Paris  a 
man  named  John  Christopher  Curtius. 
He  was  a  physician,  and  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation  as  an  artist  in  wax 
by  reason  of  his  practice  of  demon- 
strating the  results  of  his  anatomical 
researches  by  highly  finished  cero- 
plastic  models,  a  practice  which  be- 
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came  highly  popular  among  the  elite 
of  Parisian  society.  In  his  salon  Avere 
to  be  found  not  only  representatives 
of  the  French  noblesse,  but  also  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  philosophers  of  his  day; 
and  among  the  habitues  of  his  stucTit) 
was  a  niece  named  Marie  Grosholtz, 
who  was  a  special  favorite  of  the 
artist,  and  to  whom  he  imparted  the 
secrets  of  his  art  so  completely  that 
she  soon  became  proficient  in  it  and 
was  invited  as  a  guest  to  many  of  the 
great  houses  in  Paris. 

In  course  of  time  the  mania  for 
modelling  in  wax  seized  the  Court, 
and  the  young  niece  of  Curtius  was 
''sent  for"  from  Versailles  to  give 
lessons  in  the  art  to  Madame  Eliza- 
beth, the  sister  of  the  king. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  and 
Curtius,  who  had  joined  the  popular 
party,  took  young  Marie  from  the 
Court  and  directed  her  genius  to  the 
care  of  two  exhibitions  which  he  had 
himself  started.  One,  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  only  contained  the  waxen  effi- 
gies of  illustrious  persons  in  politics, 
science,  and  art;  while  the  other, 
situated  some  distance  away,  was  de- 
voted to  murderers  and  other  notable 
criminals ;  and  in  this  latter  show  we 
have  the  germ  of  that  ''Chamber  of 
Horrors'*  which  now  forms  such  an 
important  part  of  the  exhibition  in 
West  London,  and  to  which  Marie 
gave  such  prominence  in  later  times 
that  without  it  this  great  national  ex- 
hibition would  be  as  the  play  of  Ham- 
let without  the   Prince  of  Denmark. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Marie 
Grosholtz  lived  in  Paris,  and  was 
often  called  upon  to  model  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  fallen  to  the  fury 
of  the  revolutionists ;  and  in  this  way 
Dan  ton.  Marat,  and  others,  including 
the    ill-fated    Princess    de    Lamballe, 


came  under  her  deft  fingers.  At  last 
she  herself  was  seized  by  the  tyrants 
and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  she 
only  escaped  through  that  general 
jail-delivery  which  followed  on  the 
fall  of  Robespierre. 

In  the  meantime  her  uncle  Curtius 
died  and  Marie  became  the  wife  of-  a 
prosperous  Avine-grower  of  Burgundy 
— M.  Tussaud. 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon  too^ 
kindly  to  ''Madame,"  and  would 
have  done  much  for  her;  but,  hap- 
pily for  us,  she  had  a,  penchant  for 
England,  ' '  which  she  ultimately  made 
her  domicile  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. ' ' 

On  landing  in  London  she  decided 
to  reproduce  in  this  country  her  uncle 
Curtius'  waxwork,  or  "Cabinet  de 
Cire,"  and  the  enterprise  succeeded 
beyond  her  own  expectations.  It  be- 
came the  fashion  here  at  once;  and 
of  course  she  had  a  kind  of  monopoly, 
as  her  only  rival  was  a  Mrs.  Salmon, 
who  kept  a  waxwork  show  in  Fleet 
Street.  Of  this  show  it  is  related  ihat 
"an  effigy  of  'Mother  Shipton'  was 
placed  at  the  entrance,  and  it  was  so 
constructed  that  it  could  kick  any 
visitor  who  left  the  building!"  But 
this  show  was  broken  up  in  1812, 
since  which  time  "Madame  Tussaud 's 
Exhibition,"  as  it  soon  came  to  be 
called,  has  been  Avithout  a  rival  or  a 
competitor. 

Beginning  in  a  comparatively  small 
way  on  the  site  of  the  now  defunct 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  the  Strand,  this 
accomplished  modeller  removed  to 
Blackheath;  and  she  subsequently 
travelled  the  country  with  her  exhi- 
bition, finally  settling  down  in  Lon- 
don. She  was  then  in  her  seventy- 
sixth  year,  but  all  her  faculties  were 
as  bright  and  clear  as  ever. 

On  coming  to  Baker  Street  she  evi- 
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dently   came    to    stay;     and   we    are 
told  ^'she  laid   it   down  as  a   canon 
in  the  scheme  of  her  enterprise  that 
celebrities  strictly  up  to  date  should 
be   continuously^   added   to  every   de- 
partment of  her  exhibition."     If  the 
hour  brought  the  man  or  woman,  he 
or  she  was  at  once  modelled,  dressed, 
and  allotted  a  place  in  her  galleries. 
Madame  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by 
her  sons,  who  took  not  only  an  active 
part  in   the  management,  but  aho  iii 
the    artistic    productions,    many    of 
which   came   from   their   own  hands. 
Still,  however,  the  old  lady  continued 
to    take    a    lively    interest    in    the 
museum  of  which  she  was  the  found- 
ress,  and   in   a   conspicuous   part   of 
which  her  effigy,  drawn  from  life,  sits 
to-day,  an  object  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration to  all  beholders.    Before  her 
demise    she   bequeathed   to    her  off- 
spring a  heritage  which  they  have  un- 
remittingly striven  to  improve,  until 
it   now   stands  in  that  palatial   red- 
brick  building  which   has  been  pro- 
perly described  as  '^The  Valhalla  of 
Waxworks,"  unequalled  in  Europe. 

This  ^^Yalhalla"  is  nut  a  mere 
heterogeneous  collection  of  *^got-up" 
effigies  huddled  together  without  se- 
quence or  order.  Far  from  it.  We 
have  here  a  systematically  classified 
and  methodically  arranged  system  — 
if  we  may  use  the  term.  It  contains 
to-day  considerably  over  a  thousand 
figures,  and,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  cardinal  tenet  of  its  foundress,  it 
is  so  up  to  date  that  no  sooner  uoes 
a  distinguished  character  appear  on 
the  horizon  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America  than  he  is  pounced  upon 
by  the  indefatigable  '' management " 
and  represented  (to  the  life,  be  it 
said)  in  this  great  national  museum. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 


that  no  commonplace  subjects  are  to 
be  found  here.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  some 
way,  for  good  or  ill,  that  are  accorded 
a  niche  in  this  temple  of  fame— or 
notoriety.  Nature  does  not  abhor  a 
vacuum  more  than  '^  Madame 's" 
Exhibition  abhors  the  commonplace 
or  mean. 

Including  the  ''Hall  of  Tableaux" 
(containing  the  most  excellent)  and 
the  ''Chamber  of  Horrors"  (contain- 
ing some  of  the  saddest  representa- 
tions in  London),  there  are  some  four- 
teen rooms  or  compartments  in  this 
vast  building,  and  each  of  them  is  set 
apart  for  a  particular  class  of  sub- 
jects. Thus  we  find  the  historical, 
political,  literary,  military,  etc.;  so 
that— although  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen— no  visitor  need  be  confused  by 
the  multiplicity  of  images.  Indeed, 
this  embarrassment  of  riches  is  no 
embarrassment  at  all,  and  one  leaves 
each  salon  with  a  distinct  impression 
left  on  his  mind.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  of  the  details. 

From  William  the  Conqueror 
(1066-87)  to  Messrs.  Torrey  and 
Alexander  (but  lately  in  the  hands 
of  the  modeller)  there  is  a  long 
stretch.  But  in  Tussaud's  Exhibition 
the  interesting  centuries  are  bridged 
over  by  some  name  or  thing  which 
seems  to  bind  the  whole  together,  and 
affords  a  kind  of  miniature  history  of 
the  years  lying  between.  We  can 
walk,  as  it  were,  along  the  plank  of 
time  laid  down  here,  and  transport 
ourselves,  as  soon  as  we  pass  the  turn- 
stiles at  the  entrance,  to  the  days  of 
Matilda  of  Flanders  and  William 
Rufus! 

Moving  from  right  to  left,  we  are 
confronted  with  group  after  group  of 
crowned  monarchs,  mitred  prelates, 
and  renowned  warriors,  all  gorgeously 
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attired  and  as  nearly  copies  of  the 
originals  as  the  closest  study  of  the 
records  of  their  times  has  enabled 
the  artist  to  fashion  them;  and  wo 
must  remember  that  the  hand  of  the 
artist  who  produced  the  famous  re- 
presentation of  Milan,  King  of  Ser- 
via,  in  1873,  has  not  lost  its  cunning. 

Foremost  in  the  first  group  stands 
Edward  I.,  the  celebrated  ^^Long- 
shanks"  (1274-1307),  who  was  the 
first  king  who  quartered  the  arms  of 
England  and  France,  the  first  who 
stamped  his  coinage  with  the  title  of 
''Lord  of  Ireland,"  and  who,  having 
conquered  it,  added  the  Principality 
of  Wales  to  England.  As  a  work  of 
art  this  effigy  is  perfect. 

A  step  farther,  and,  sandwiched 
between  Edward  III.  and  Isabella  of 
Valois,  the  reformer  John  Wycliffe 
and  the  ''Father  of  English  Poetry, " 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  seem  to  look  out  on 
us,  as  if  amazed  at  the  ever-flowing 
tide  of  modern  sightseers,  amongst 
whom  they  now  and  again  find  a 
silent  worshipper  or  an  ardent  de- 
votee—realistic pictures  both. 

Again,  posing  "cheek  by  jowl,"  as 
the  saying  is.  the  two  great  irrecon- 
cilables  Charles  the  First  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  look  for  all  the  world  as  if 
they  had  just  been  resuscitated  and 
had  come  back  to  renew  the  struggle 
of  1645.  Both  are  superb  representa- 
tions, and  punctuate  the  descriptions 
we  used  to  gloat  over  in  the  pages  of 
Clarendon  and  Macaulay. 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  striking 
fiaure  of  Garibaldi,  the  "Cincinnatus 
of  Modern  Italy,"  a  representation 
taken  from  life  in  1861,  after  his  vic- 
torious entry  into  Naples. 

Then  follows  a  long  succession  of 
political  and  literary  worthies; 
amongst  others.  Washington,  Thiers, 
Carnot,  Emile  Zola,  and  the  great  Sir 


Walter  Scott.  The  figures  of  George 
III.,  Napoleon,  Josephine,  Louis 
XVIII.,  Voltaire,  and  Robespierre  are 
said  to  be  from  life. 

Truly,  apart  from  the  artistic  feat- 
ures of  this  exhibition,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  figures  and 
pictures  in  it  have  a  distinct  educa- 
tional value.  Many  of  them,  too,  tend 
to  elevate  the  mind  and  switch  it  on, 
as  it  were,  to  a  higher  moral  plane. 

Even  in  the  blood-curdling  ' '  Cham- 
ber of  Horrors"  the  open  mind  sees 
sermons  in  wax;  and  if  the  histories 
of  the  persons  represented  do  not 
always  adorn  the  tale,  they  certainly 
point  a  moral.  For  instance,  the  head 
of  Marie  Antoinette,  guillotined  on 
the  16th  October,  1793— which,  by  the 
way,  was  taken  immediately  after  her 
execution  (by  order  of  the  National 
Assembly)  by  Madame  Tussaud  her- 
self—carries with  it  a  lesson  which 
none  but  the  most  obtuse  can  fail  to 
read. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  effigies 
in  this  gruesome  "chamber"  would 
be  meaningless  and  futile;  they  are 
very  numerous,  and,  as  specimens  of 
the  ceroplastic  art,  they  may  be  called 
"models  of  perfection."  Ranging, 
as  the  subjects  do,  from  the  days  of 
the  Bastille  to  the  present  time,  \t 
may  be  taken  as  granted  that  this 
department  of  the  exhibition  contains 
representations  of  the  most  brutal 
and  degraded  miscreants;  but  it  also 
contains  some  of  so  different  a  char- 
acter that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  they  have  been  placed  in  such 
disreputable  company.  Among  others 
of  this  description  the  unfortunate 
Count  De  Lorge  may  be  mentioned. 

Madame  Tussaud 's  nationality  and 
the  stirring  times  in  which  she  lived 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
Gallic  element  in  the  show;    and  this 
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figure  (the  Count  De  Lorge)  is  only 
one  of  many  which  she  herself  fash- 
ioned, and  which  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  her  history.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  Count  was 
ever  in  the  Bastille.  But  we  have 
Madame 's  own  statement  that  she 
saw  him  taken  out  of  that  fortress 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1789. 

This  gifted  lady,  we  are  told,  was 
then  living  in  her  uncle's  house  in 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  Paris, 
whither  the  Count  was  brought;  but 
his  chains  had  then  been  taken  off. 
The  poor  man,  who  had  been  in  prison 
for  thirty  years,  did  not  appreciate 
his  freedom;  it  had  no  pleasure  for 
him,  and,  pining  for  the  solitude  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long,  he 
'^begged  with  tears  to  be  restored  to 
his  dungeon."  He  lived  only  six 
weeks  after  his  liberation,  when  this 
''model"  was  taken  from  life;  and 
it  is  one  of  Madame 's  best. 

There  is  a  very  effective  object- 
lesson  in  the  ' '  Chamber  of  Horrors. ' ' 
It  is  an  allegorical  tableau  represent- 
ing the  ' '  Six  Stages  of  Wrong, ' '  and 
depicts  the  doAvnward  career  of  a 
young  man  who,  commencing  by  a 
simple  game  of  cards,  is  brought  to 
ruin,  and,  seeking  to  better  his  posi- 
tion by  crime,  is  afterwards  brought 
to  justice  and  ends  his  days  on  the 
scaffold  !  The  whole  production  does 
the  greatest  credit  not  only  to  the 
artist  who  executed  the  work,  but  to 
the  moralist  who  designed  the  story. 

While  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion affords  food  for  thought  to  the 
oldest  and  gravest,  the  juvenile  tastes 
and  requirements  are  also  consulted 
and  ministered  to.  In  the  very  pic- 
turesque and  impressive  representa- 
tions of  the  "Babes  in  the  Wood," 
"Cinderella,"  "Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,"   and    many  others— all  mar- 


vellous woiks  of  art  — the  young 
generation  may  find  more  effective 
instruction  and  sensible  pleasure  than 
can  be  got  out  of  any  other  entertain- 
ment in  London. 

As  may  be  understood,  the  cost  of 
producing  and  maintaining  this  ex- 
tensive show  has  been  very  great; 
and,  indeed,  the  value  of  the  building 
and  its  unique  contents  as  they  stand 
to-day  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million   sterling. 

The  staff  of  officials  is  a  large  one, 
and  includes  a  small  regiment  of 
dressmakers,  who  are  constantly  em- 
ployed' in  either  making  new  garments 
or  repairing  old  ones. 

Among  the  visitors,  for  whom  this 
exhibition  has  a  powerful  attraction, 
few  leave  it  with  more  regret  than 
some  Eastern  monarchs.  Indeed,  it 
has  such  a  fascination  for  Oriental 
potentates  (and  they  all  visit  it)  that 
many  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  buy  some  of  the  figures  and  take 
them  home  with  them! 

As  remarked  before,  the  taste  for 
waxworks  is  universal,  and  one  upon 
which  we  might  moralize  at  consider- 
able length.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
that  taste  for  "dolls"  which  most 
girls  manifest,  and  which  clings  to 
very  many  even  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  children.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  Madame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 
tion is  a  huge,  glorified  dolls '-house 
with  a  strong  human  element  attachcvl. 
But  it  is  more  than  this.  It  is  a  kind 
of  national  monument,  and  the  name 
of  its  foundress  is  more  familiar  to 
and  probably  more  thought  about  ;)y 
thousands  of  English  men  and  women 
than  is  the  name  of  the  genius  who 
built  St.  Paul's  Cathedral! 

Marie  Tussaud,  although  so  much 
associated   with    Paris,   was   born   at 
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JBeriie  in  1760,  and  died  at  Baker 
Street  in  1850,  She  retained  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  amongst  the 
visitors  who  were  entertained  by  her 
recollections  was  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington. The  exhibition  was  removed 
from  Baker  Street  to  Marylebone 
Road  in  188-1.  Amongst  the  more 
famous  relics  in  the  exhibition  are  the 
blood-stained    sliirt    in    which    Henrv 


IV.  was  assassinated,  purchased  by 
Curtius  at  the  Mazarin  sal«;  the 
knife  and  lunette  of  one  of  the  early 
guillotines;  and  Napoleon's  travel- 
ling carriage,  built  at  Brussels  for  the 
Moscow  campaign  in  1812,  and  cap- 
tured at  Jemappes  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  George  Augustus  Sala 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  exhibi- 
tion catalogue  of  1897. 


Originality,  the  Secret  of  Success. 

BY  SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE.  IN  THE  STANDARD. 

Sir  William  Van  Home  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  progress  has 
been  made  by  men  who  have  paid  no  attention  to  rules  and  axioms  and  who  did  not 
pay  any  consideration  to  precedent  or  tradition.  To  be  successful,  a  man  must  be 
daring  and  independent.  Sir  William  also  puts  in  a  plea  for  a  more  generous  treat- 
ment of  Rockefeller. 


I  AM  not  orthodox  in  many  things, 
and  the  public  do  not  like  that 
which  is  unorthodox.  But  I  will 
say  this,  that  in  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment for  life,  in  regard  to  the  doing 
of  notable  things,  the  maxims  of  poli- 
tical economy,  applied!  to  business,  are 
not  worth  much. 

We  know  the  rules  and  axioms,  and 
many  people  have  guided  their  lives 
by  them,  and  many  have  been  more 
or  less  successful,  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful men  have  paid  little,  if  any, 
attention  to  them.  The  greatest  suc- 
cesses have  been  made  through  ex- 
ceptions to  them— by  finding  ways  to 
climb  over  these  fences,  or  get 
through  the  holes  in  them,  and  make 
short  cuts  while  the  crowd  follows 
the  old  dusty  roads,  struggling  for 
the  crusts  and  pins  and  buttons  and 
cast-ofL'  shoes   strewn  along. 

Only  those  who  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  the  ideas  of  others— those  who 
think  for  themselves— discover  the 
green  pastures,  the    milk    and  honey 


on  either  side.  They  don't  respect 
the  hedge  of  rules  and  maxims  nor 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  tell  them  not 
to  look  outside  the  ways  of  tradition. 
There  is  only  one  great  danger— the 
Ditch  of  Dishonesty;  but  there  is.  I 
think,  even  more  danger  of  falling  in- 
to that  on  the  old  roads  than  on  the 
short-cuts.  And  here  I  may  say  that 
honesty  is  not  a  path  to  be  followed, 
but  the  very  foundation  of  all  busi- 
ness; and  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
most  business  men  are  honest,  and 
that  the  men  who  exploit  the  short- 
cuts are  above  the  average  in  this  re- 
gard. They  are  too  big  to  be  dis- 
honest. 

Get  away  from  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Be  original.  Escape  all  tram- 
mels of  use  and  wont.  Do  not  depend 
upon  the  heading  in  the  copy  book  or 
the  chapter  in  political  economy.  Do 
things  daringly,  independently. 
Those  who  have  succeeded  largely 
have  been  self-reliant.  They  have  not 
asked  for  patterns,  or  models,  to  go 
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by.  The}'  have  simply  taken  hold  and 
done  thinsrs.  Such  persons  have  suc- 
(ceeded  with  the  aid,  more  or  less,  of 
accident." 

The  most  notable  things  in  the 
world  have  come  through  accident— 
largely  accident.  There  has  been  op- 
portunity, there  has  been  observation, 
there  has  been  alertness,  there  has 
been  appreciation  of  the  need  of  the 
moment— and  there  you  have  success. 

What  is  the  use  of  laying  down 
hard  and  fast  rules'?  No  two  persons 
are  alike.  One  man  will  do  a  thing 
one  way,  and  another  will  do  it  an- 
other way.  Each  man  is  an  independ- 
ent entity.  What  bosh  it  is  to  write 
down  formal  rules  for  the  copying  by 
all  creatures  who  are  to  be  kept  slaves 
to  form  or  usage  ?  The  notable  thing 
about  most  men  who  have  come  to 
anything  is  that  they  have  done  the 
thing  in  an  original  way. 

I  do  not  know  Rockefeller  person- 
ally, but  he  is  a  man  who,  by  ability, 
by  observation,  by  opportunity,  and 
by  a  wonderful  organizing  faculty, 
has  made  a  stupenduous  fortune.  He 
made  it  in  his  own  way.  He  was  not 
dependent  upon  any  rule  for  doing  it. 
He  saw  a  certain  situation.  He  was 
a  man  of  daring  and  resource.  He 
made  that  situation  serve  him.  There 
was  a  strong  intellect.  And  that  is 
the  story. 

The  way  this  man  has  been  hound- 
ed is  simply  atrocious.  I  have  been 
brought  into  close  contact  with  some 
of  the  nearest  business  associates  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller— clean  and  honorable 
men,  all  of  them— and  I  find  that 
every  one  of  them  respects  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. They  respect  him  for  his  in- 
tellectual ability.  They  respent  him 
for  his  methods.  They  respect  him 
for  his  power  of  administration,  and 
for  sterling  qualities,  and  the  respect 


of  such  men  for  another  means  some- 
thing. 

Now,  these  attacks  upon  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller are  simply  abominable,  and  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  good  taste 
or  the  good  sense  of  the  public  that 
several  magazines  and  a  good  many 
newspapers  find  support  and  profit  in 
publishing  for  weeks,  years  together, 
the  most  outrageous  slanders  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  print— going 
back  to  attack  the  father  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  victim,  and  insin- 
uating that  the  father  was  a  horse- 
thief,  and  his  grandfather  something 
as  bad.  That  such;  things  are  tolerat- 
ed by  a  community  pretending  to  cul- 
ture and  decency  makes  me  sick.  And 
look  at  the  attitude  of  the  public  to- 
wards that  individual  of  unmention- 
able character,  if  we  may  judge  him 
by  his  own  confessions,  and  whom  I 
need  not  further  particularize,  who  is 
filling  the  press  of  the  country  with 
frenzied  articles  on  frenzied  finance 
and  whose  utterances  are  taken  as 
gospel  by  most  people. 

Now,  why  does  the  public  swallow 
with  such  unquestioning  avidity  all 
these  slanders  concerning  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller*? It  is  not  that  he,  as  the 
wealthiest  man  in  the  world,  is  taken 
as  the  type  of  his  class?  It  is  any- 
thing more  than  envy  when  you  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it?  Would  any  one  of 
his  traducers  object  to  having  his 
wealth  or  even  to  get  it  in  the 
same  way  that  he  did?  I  have  never 
seen  anythinsr  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  been  dishonest  in  any 
of  his  transactions.  I  don't  believe 
that  he  has.  Tl^e  squealing  of  his 
competitors  does  nor  convince  me,  for 
I  have  noticed  that  usually  the  big- 
gest rascal  squeals  loudest  when  he 
gets  the  worst  of  a  transaction. 

I  am  soriy  to  say  that  I  have  never 
had  any  interest  in  tlie  Standard  Oil 
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Company,  but  I  know  something  of 
its  methods,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  one  of  these  methods  which  is  not 
practised  by  all  the  most  reputable 
business  men  of  every  community  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability. 

Let  me  say  this,  a  country  in  which 
the  conditions  do  not  admit  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  large  fortunes  by  in- 
dividuals is  a  very  bad  country  for  a 
poor  man.  A  country  which  does  not 
encourage  the  growth  of  wealth, 
which  does  not  encourage  unlimited 
individual  effort  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital  to  do  great  things  with,  is, 
for  a  poor  man  to  live  in,  not  worth  a 
curse.  Compare  Spain  and  Italy  with 
England,  Holland  and  the  United 
States, 

A  country  which  gives  unlimited  en- 
('( uragement  to  enterprise  will  be 
prosperous.  There  will  be  little  pov- 
erty in  it.  There  will  be  few  bare-foot- 
ed people  in  such  a  country.  And  is 
it  not  easy  to  see  the  reason  ?  It  is  ele- 
mentary. The  wealthy  men  who  have 
made  large  fortunes  have  made  them 
not  out  of  nothing,  not  by  sitting  with 
folded  hands.  They  have  made  them 
by    operating   great      industrial   con- 


cerns, by  operating  great  manufactor- 
ies, by  employing  thousands  of  men  to 
produce  things  which  this  country  and 
other  countries  need.  They  have 
thus  started  into  being  scores  of  valu- 
able activities,  all  of  which  have  af- 
forded employment  on  a  large  scale,' 
all  of  which  have  spelled  comfortable 
homes  and  good  food  and  good  clothes 
to  thousands  and  millions. 

The  accumulation  of  vast  wealth 
by  a  few  individuals  does  not  mean 
locking  up  vast  amounts  of  money, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  The  money  of 
the  wealthy  is  never  hoarded.  It  is 
kept  moving  more  than  any  other. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  no  rules  for 
success— no  rules  to  fit  everybody  or 
a  great  variety  of  minds.  But  there  is 
one  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  suc- 
Icess  in  anything  but  rotting,  and  you 
can  spell  that  in  capital  letters— 
WORK ;  and  if  a  man  chooses  to  work 
when  others  do  not,  and  he  accumu- 
lates wealth  thereby,  I  object  to  his 
being  held  guilty  of  a  crime  and  pun- 
ished by  having  his  father  pulled  out 
of  his  grave  and  spat  upon  by  the 
idiotic  and  the  worthless. 


The  Managers  of  To-Morrow. 

BY  HERBERT  J.  HAPGOOD,  IN  SYSTEM. 

The  office  boy  is  at  last  coming  into  his  own.  He  will  hereafter  receive  that 
attention  which  is  his  due,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  to  be  the  manag^er  of  to- 
morrow. The  writer  gives  his  readers  some  tips  as  to  how  to  get  hold  of  the  best 
office  boys  and  how  to  keep  them. 


THE  (iffiee  boy  is  the  '^general 
manager  of  to-morrow ' '  — 
that  was  the  remark  of  the 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
furniture  manufacturing  houses  in 
the  world,  in  whose  office  I  was  sit- 
ting one  afternoon. 

A  small  boy  had  come  in,  he  had 
waited  until  the  manager  turned  to- 
ward him. 

' '  Mr,  Atkins  sent  this  to  you,  sir. ' ' 
he  said,  and  laid  a  pamphlet  down  on 
the  manager's  desk- -then  stood  wait- 
ing. 

The  manager  took  the  paper,  looked 
the  boy  over  with  one  glance,  and 
nodded. 

''All  right,"  he  said. 
The  boy  walked  out. 
''That's  our  newest  office  boy,"  he 
said  to  me  when  the  door  had  closed. 
*'In  fact  he  has  just  been  hired. 
Every  new  boy  hired  is  sent  in  to  me 
with  this  same  package,  the  same  re- 
mark, to  undergo  my  moment's 
scrutiny.  I  want  to  see  the  boys  we 
have  to-day,  for  they  are  the  general 
managers  of  to-morrow." 

A  little  thing— yes,  but  this  is  the 
age  of  attention  to  the  litle  things  in 
business.  Matters  formerly  deemed 
too  trivial  for  attention  or  considered 
evils  impossible  to  avoid  are  now  the 
object  of  careful  study  with  a  view 
to  turning  them  to  profit  or  decreas- 
ing the  loss  they  cause.  So  small  do 
the  mills  of  business  grind  that  the 
refuse  which  once  cost  money  to 
throw  away  now  helps  swell  the  divi- 
dends. 


' '  Confound  the  little  rascal ! ' ' 
That  expressed  the  business  Avorld's 
opinion  of  the  office  boy  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  important  only  for  the  ma- 
terial he  furnished  the  funny  papers, 
and  on  Saturday  night  his  three  or 
four  dollars  was  grudgingly  paid. 

But  nov/  they  realize  that  the  office 
boy  fills  an  important  niche  in  the 
business  world— even,  as  the  general 
manager  said,  that  he  is  a  manager 
in  embryo. 

How  to  find  the  right  sort  of  boy— 
that's  the  question.  All  American 
cities  are  long  on  boys  who  want 
work;  but  they  are  mighty  short  on 
the  right  kind— the  bright,  cleanly 
kind  who  are  too  honest  to  steal  even 
a  postage  stamp. 

Unless  one  enjoys  the  experience  of 
hiring  and  breaking  in  a  new  boy 
every  two  or  three  months  it's  best 
not  to  take  one  on  in  June.  In  that 
month  the  employment  market  is 
flooded  with  the  good  sort  of  boys 
just  out  cf  school  and  the  avera  -e 
employer  is  sorely  tempted  to  hire 
one  or  two  more  than  he  needs  to 
prepare  for  future  emergencies. 

'But,  beware  !  Ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  youngsters  who  come  to  you  in 
June  saying  they  have  left  school 
for  good  will  quit  you  on  five  minutes' 
notice  when  the  school  bell  rings  in 
September. 

Advertising  is  the  most  trouble- 
some method  of  getting  a  boy.  Not 
that  it  fails  to  bring  "Boys!"  A 
two  line  ad.  in  any  good  want  medium 
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will  often  block  traffic  in  front  of 
3^oiir  office  for  half  a  day  witb  a  how- 
ling mob  of  applicants.  But  a  major- 
ity of  these  you  would  not  have  in 
your  place  if  they  paid  for  the  privi- 
lege, and  it  takes  too  much  time  lo 
sift  the  meagre  wheat  from  the 
abundant  chaff. 

Throp^^h  schools  and  boys'  institu- 
tions, through  parents  and  friends, 
through  ads  in  selected  papers,  reach- 
ing only  the  better  classes— these  are 
the  best  means  of  findings  the  boys 
you  want  and  ought  to  have  ia  your 
office. 

A  millionaire  manufacturer  who 
has  built  up  a  great  industry  in  a 
small  town  and  who  has  been  for  a 
score  of  years  a  Sunday  school  super- 
intendent was  once  asked  what  direct 
results  he  ever  received  from  his  re- 
ligious devotion. 

**I  get  my  office  boys  through  my 
religion,"  he  said,  half  joking,  half 
serious:  ^'I  hire  all  my  boys  from 
the  membership  of  my  Sunday  school 
—and  that  means  most  of  my  employ- 
ees, for  many  of  my  clerks,  book- 
keepers and  executives  have  come  up 
from  office  boys. 

The  boy  who  makes  good  in  busi- 
ness comes  from  the  middle  class 
families  and  lives  in  a  home  where  he 
has  been  taught  the  importance  of 
truth  and  obedience  and  where  he  will 
be  given  encouragement  to  succeed. 

*^Show  me  a  boy's  mother,"  an  old 
English  manufacturer  used  to  say, 
* '  and  I  will  tell  you  if  I  will  have  him 
in  my  employ." 

The  need  of  ])i'oper  home  influenne 
is  shoAvn  by  the  experience  of  a  Chi- 
cago employer  who  was  impressed 
with  the  quick  wits  and  nervous 
energy  of  the  city  newsboys.  He 
picked  up  a  particularly  promising- 
lad  who  was  selling  papers  near  the 


City  Hall  and  installed  him  in  his 
office. 

''Newsie"  lasted  just  two  weeks. 
He  was  bright,  honest  and  did  his 
work  well  enough;  but  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  habits  of  the  streets. 
Winning  the  earnings  of  the  other 
boys  at  craps,  turning  the  electric 
fans  into  roulette  wheels  and  making 
a  hand  book  on  the  races  for  the 
clerks  demoralized  the  whole  office 
and  sent  him  back  to  his  extras. 

Judging  from  the  boys  you  see  in 
many  otherwise  up-to-date  offices,  the 
manager  believes  a  ** boy's  a  boy,"  no 
matter  how  dirty  and  unkempt  he  is. 
The  good  effect  produced  by  an  ex- 
pensive suite  of  finely  furnished 
offices  is  often  sadly  marred  by  dis- 
reputable looking  boys.  The  general 
appearance  of  your  place  of  business 
—  its  personality— is  a  big  factor  in 
your  success  or  failure.  It  gives  an 
impression  to  your  customer  or  client 
before  he  sees  you,  and  by  that  im- 
pression you  yourself  will  often  be 
judged.  Is  it,  then,  not  worth  while 
to  make  clean  hands,  a  clean  face  and 
all-round  neatness  the  first  requisites 
for  a  boyj  in  your  employ  ? 

But  the  selection  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  thing:  it  is  at  best  a  l)ig 
lottery,  for  nc  matter  how  carefully 
you  look  over  the  applicants  it  is  only 
after  a  few  weeks'  trial  that  you  can 
separate  the  prizes  from  the  blanks. 

And  when  you  do  get  a  boy  who 
proves  to  be  of  the  right  stuffi  the  de- 
gree of  his  value  to  you  depends 
largely  on  your  ability  to  develop  him 
properly. 

^^How  do  we  get  such  satisfactory 
boys?"  says  the  head  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  one  of  the  country  *s 
|pr"t"it  manLifacturina'  companies. 
''Well,  it^s  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
selection  as  of  training  them  properly 
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after  we  get  them.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  that  we  are  not  careful 
to  pick  out  the  best  material.  In  this 
we  are  governed  by  certain  fairly 
well  fixed  standards. 

''We  give  preference  to  native 
Americans,  although  one  of  the  best 
boys  in  our  service  to-day  has  been 
in  America  only  two  years.  Other 
things  being  equal,  we  prefer  boys 
who  have  worked  little  if  any  before. 
About  14  seems  to  be  the  best  age. 
Boys  older  than  that  are  likely  to  be 
above  their  work  and  want  their 
salaries  raised  too  soon.  Those  whose 
earnings  go  toward  the  family  sup- 
port are  most  satisfactory. 

''We  insist  that  they  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic.  More  important 
than  the  education  they  have  already 
received  is  their  ability  and  ambition 
for  further  development.  We  en- 
courage attendance  at  night  schools, 
and  in  this  way  some  of  our  most 
valuable  bookkeepers,  stenographers 
and  draftsmen  fitted  themselves  for 
their  present  work. 

"We  hire  only  those  who  come 
with  the  idea  of ,  remaining  perma- 
nently provided  they  make  good. 
They  are  closely  watched  the  first 
weeks;  those  who  fail  utterly  and 
those  who  learn  too  slowly  are 
promptly  weeded  out,  for  one  incom- 
petent can  demoralize  the  entire  force. 
"Every  boy  who  enters  our  employ 
is  given  to  understand  that  we  con- 
sider him  of  importance,  that  we  want 
him  to  fit  himself  for  something 
better  and  that  he  will  be  advanced 
as  fast  as  he  shows  his  ability.  From 
the  very  start  he  is  given  encourage- 
ment and  help. 

"It  is  less  diflicult  for  us  to  im- 
press boys  with  these  facts  bee? use 
of  our  long  established  policy  of  pro- 


motinji'  from  tlie  ranks  wlien  we  can 
find  the  right  material  there.  We 
prefer  to  train  up  our  own  men,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  desks  in 
this  otfice  are  filled  by  men  who  be- 
gan their  careers  here  running 
errands.    I'm  one  of  them  myself. 

"The  boy  who  just  brought  that 
card  to  my  desk  is  studying  stenog- 
raphy and  is  already  pretty  good  at 
it.  I  discovered  the  fact  by  chance 
and  to  encourage  him  allowed  him  to 
take  two  or  three  of  my  letters.  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  he 
elould  take  my  dictation  and  trans- 
scribe  his  notes  as  well  as  many  $75- 
a-month  men.  He's  due  to  go  higher 
soon. 

"Perhaps  we  may  be  giving  too 
much  attention  to  our  boys,  but  I 
don't  think  so.  The  boys  of  to-day 
will  have  to  run  this  business  ten  or 
fifteen  years  from  now  and  we  shall 
be  repaid  then  for  having  taken  them 
fresh  from  school  and  trained  them 
into  exactly  the  sort  of  employees  we 
want. ' ' 

The  difficulty  with  the  office  boy 
problem  is  in  many  cases  not  always 
with  the  boy;  it  is  often  due  to  fail- 
ure to  start  him  on  the  right  track. 

The  new  boy  should  be  told  care- 
fully and  clearly  what  is  expected  of 
him  and  what  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  his  employers.  He  is  bound 
to  make  some  mistakes  at  first,  but 
if  given  a  little  time  and  attention 
he  can  be  taught  to  avoid!  them  ini  the 
future. 

If  part  of  the  boy's  work  is  to  be 
meeting  your  clients  or  customers  and 
taking  their  cards  to  the  proper  desks 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  training  him 
carefully.  Some  boys  seem  bom  for 
this  work.  They  have  a  marvellous 
memory  for  faces;    they  can  spot  a 
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book  agent  before  he  is  hardly  inside 
the  door;  they  handle  the  nervous, 
irritable  visitors  with  the  greatest 
tact;  they  offer  a  man  a  seat  as  if 
waiting  were  a  privilege:  and  they 
never  allow  anyone  of  importance  to 
go  away  angry  at  tlie  delay  in  getting 
attention. 

Such  boys  are,  of  course,  rare,  bat 
there  are  few  who  cannot  be  trained 
to  do  the  work  better  than  it  is  done 
in  99  out  of  100  offices. 

This  work  is  so  important  that 
many  employers  think  it  c^an  be 
handled  better  by  girls.  Girls  have 
some  advantages,  it  must  be  admitted. 
They  don't  chew  tobacco  or  smoke 
cigarettes. 

The  right  sort  of  young  woman 
that  does  work  of  this  kind  is  worth 
a  good  deal.  I  have  in  mind  one  who 
has  charge  of  the  waiting  room  of  a 
large  publishing  company,  besides 
answering  the  telephone.  She  is  a 
model  and  one  in  a  thousand.  She  is 
of  charming  appearance,  with  a  soft, 
pleasant  voice,  and  when  she  tells 
you  that  Mr.  Jones  will  see  you  in  a 
minute  she  innocently  gives  the  idea 
that  Jones  has  been  waiting  all  day 
for  you  to  put  in  appearance  and  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  joy  to  see  you. 

When  the  one  minute  has  dragged 
into  ten  and  you  begin  to  get  a  trifl*^ 
hot  under  the  collar,  she  brings  you  a 
magazine  or  a  new^spaper  and  offers  it 
to  you  with  such  an  air  of  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  that  youj  cannot  fielp 
feeling  good  natured  in  spite  of  the 
delay.     She  has  tact  enough  to  be  a 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  as  1  said, 
she  is  only  one  in  a  thousajid.  In 
the  same  building  another  pretty  girl 
has  a  similar  job  and  she  rjevofes 
most  of  her  time  to  chewing  gum  and 
entertaining  her  voung  men    friends 


from  the  neighboring  department 
store. 

It  is  quite  the  thing  nowadays  to 
have  this  work  of  meeting  callers 
done  by  some  man  who  is  past  the 
Osier  age,  but  is  still  ambitious  to  be 
doing  something.  If  you  can  find  ^ 
man  of  this  type  who  will  not  be 
above  his  work  and  who  possibly  has 
a  little  income  of  his  own  so  that  he 
can  afford  to  take  a  small  salary,  he 
will  prove  a  good  investment. 

It  seems  strange  and  sort  of  pitiful 
somehow  to  see  a  man  55  or  60  years 
old  bringing"  the  cards  of  your  callers 
to  your  desk  and  taking  your  mess- 
ages back  to  them,  but  it  is  being 
done  satisfactorily  in  lots  and  lots 
of  offices. 

No  healthy  boy  can  make  a,  success 
of  anything  unless  he  has  his  heart 
in  it.  The  failures  of  many  are  due 
to  the  neglect  of  their  employers  to 
inspire  them  with  the  proper  degree 
of  interest. 

Get  acquainted  with  yoiu  bo\s; 
make  them  feel  you  are  interested  in 
them.     It  pays. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  department  stores  in  the 
country  can  call  every  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  employees  by  their  first 
names.  On  his  daily  trips  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  store  every  cash  and 
bundle  boy  comes  in  for  a  kindly 
Avord.  ''Good  morning,  George!^' 
''How's  that  sick  mother  of  yours, 
James?"  or  "They  tell  me  you^re 
doing  good  work,  John;   keep  it  up?*' 

This  man  believes  the  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  even  of  his  boys  wortliy 
the  effort.  The  result  is  that  the  boys 
in  his  employ  are  his  friends  for  life 
?ir((\  would  work  their  very  heads  o^ 
to  please  him. 

When  a  boy  enters  your  employ 
why  not   tell   him  a   little   something 
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about  your  business?  It  will  enable 
him  to  serve  your  interests  more  in- 
telligently. 

Give  him  some  of  your  advertising- 
matter  to  look  over  and  to  take  home 
to  '^show  to  the  folks."  Every  boy 
has  a  pride  and  likes  to  tell  his 
friends  about  his  new  job,  and  it  is 
embarrassing-  for  him  not  to  know 
surely  whether  he  is  working  for  a 
distilling  company  or  for  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League. 

A  little  encouragement  from  time 
to  time  will  do  him  a  world  of  good. 
It  should  not  be  so  much  as  to  make 
him  swell-headed,  but  enough  to  show 


him  there  is  some  inducement  to  do 
well.  The  minute  his  interest  lags 
his  value  lessens. 

Aside  from  its  importance  the  office 
boy  ]iroblem  is-  intensely  interesting 
to  nnyone  who  has  any  appreciation 
of  the  humors  of  life.  While  wrest- 
ling with  its  knotty  features  the  em- 
ployer at  least  gets  an  occasional 
chance  to  smile,  and  he  may  get  soDie 
satisfaction  from  realizing  that  it  i? 
the  only  problem  on  earth  which  is 
in  any  way  comparable  with  the  one 
his  wife  faces  in  the  servant  girl. 
But  it  is  not  so  difficult  when  you  give 
it  the  attention  it  deserves. 


The  Man  Who  Always  Tries. 

By  ERNEST  NEAL  LYON,  in  Success. 

Whatever  your   ambition,   lad, 

However  high   the   prize, 
Its  mastery  may  yet  be  had 

By  him  who  always  tries. 

Does  Fortune — with  a  roseal  view, — 

Foretoken   fair   emprise  ? 
The  dreamer's  fancy  may  pursue, — 

The  plodder  wins  who  tries. 

Would  you  attain  to  Learning's  lore, 

And  be   esteemed  wise  ? 
By  patient  labor  grows  the  store 

Of  him  who  always  tries. 

If  Fancy  strew  the  flowers  of  hope 
In  beauty   'neath  your  eyes, 

The  summit  of  her  shining  slope 
Remains  for  him  who  tries. 

Though  Truth  appear  in  homely  gray. 

Her  counsel   ne'er  despise; 
She  will  be  clad  in  light,  one  day, 

To  honor  him  who  tries  ! 


Work  Done  in  Sleep. 

BY  RUDOLPH  DE  CORDOVA,  IN  GRAND  MAGAZINE 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  some  great  intellectual  feats  have  been  accom- 
plished by  people,  when  plunged  in  sleep.  Workers  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
such  as  authors  of  fiction,  poets  and  musicians,  are  particniarly  referred  to,  though 
cases  are  known  where  doctors,  mathematicians  and  inventors  have  been  wonder- 
fully aided  by  dreams. 


WHILE  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind ^  ^  Sleep  that  knits  up  the 
ravelled  sleeve  of  care ' '  is  the 
period  of  rest,  in  which  the  over- 
wrought mind  recuperates  and  re- 
covers its  vitality,  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  the  minds  of  some  excep- 
tional people  are  then  most  awake, 
for  in  sleep  they  have  accomplished 
things  which  completely  baffled  thorn 
during  their  waking  hours. 

How  this  happens  has  still  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  So  far  as 
the  practical  result  goes  there  would 
seem  to  be  good  grounds  for  believing 
what  a  famous  writer  has  said,  that, 
when  freed  from  restraint,  as  in  sleep, 
the  imagination  is  capable  of  doing- 
more  than  when  the  body  is  awake. 
The  body  awake  seems  to  act  on  the 
the  imagination  like  the  brake  on  a 
railway  train,  and  the  theory  ex- 
pressed by  Hippocrates  and  Plato, 
among  others,  to  the  effect  that  the 
body  sleeps  and  the  soul  dreams,  for 
while  the  former  needs  rest  the  latter 
does  not,  would  be  to  a  great  exteu* 
correct.  It  is  those  who  work  in  the 
realm  of  imagination  who  furnish  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon,  so  happily  des- 
cribed by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Avhen  he  said  with  regard  to  himself, 
'^The  Brownies  do  half  my  w^ork  dur- 
ing sleep." 

Sometimes  people  not  only  do  their 
work  in  their  sleep  but  actually  write 
it  down  without  being  aware  af  the 
fact.  Such  a  case  is  told  by  Aber- 
crombie  of  a  lawyer  who  was  much, 
c 


perplexed,  over  a  legal  opinion  he  had 
to  deliver.  While  still  worrying  about 
it  he  went  to  bed  one  night.  In  the 
small  hours  he  awoke,  went  to  the 
table,  got  writing  materials  and  wrote 
steadily  and  uninterruptedly  for  three 
hours,  after  which  he  returned  to  bed. 
In  the  morning,  when  he  awoke,  he 
told  his  wife  he  had  had  a  strange 
dream  in  which  he  had  solved  the 
problem  of  the  case  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  but  he  could  not  re- 
member a  word  of  the  solution. 

' '  But  you  were  up  writing  hard  for 
three  hours,"  said  his  wife. 

The  lawyer  shook  his  head.  ''You 
have  been  dreaming,  my  love,"  he 
said. 

It  was  now  the  wife's  turn  to  be 
amazed.  ''No,  it  is  you  who  are 
dreaming,"  she  said.  Going  to  the 
table  she  took  up  the  papers  and 
handed  them  to  him.  He  looked  at 
them  in  astonishment.  There  was  the 
case  written  out  with  his  opinion 
clearly  specified! 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  re- 
lated by  the  Rev.  J.  de  Liefde,  who 
knew  a  clergyman,  a  student  at  the 
Mennonite  Seminary  at  Amsterdam, 
who  frequented  the  mathematical  lec- 
tures of  Professor  von  Swinden,  a 
famous  teacher  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  The  director  of  a 
bank  in  the  city  had  asked  the  Pro- 
fessor to  solve  a  difficult  problem.  He 
tried  but  did  not  succeed,  and  he  gave 
it  in  turn  to  ten  of  his  students  to  see 
what  they  could  make  of  it.  The 
clergyman,  who  was  am.ong  the  num- 
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ber,  tried  for  three  nights  to  lind  the 
answer  but  failed  to  do  so.  At  last 
one  nig-ht,  utterly  worn  out  with  his 
endeavors,  he  went  to  bed  and,  as  he 
believed,  slept  soundly.  He  woke  late 
the  next  morning,  very  disappointed 
at  his  want  of  success,  dressed  him- 
self, and  was  on  the  point  of  starting 
off  to  his  Professor's  lecture  when  on 
looking  for  his  papers  on  the  table 
he  saw  the  whole  problem  solved 
without  a  single  blunder.  He  had 
done  all  the  work  in  his  sleep,  and 
had  done  it  so  succinctly  that,  though, 
when  he  first  tried  to  solve  it,  he  had 
covered  three  slates  with  figures,  he 
had  now  obtained  the  result  in  a 
single  sheet  of  paper. 

A  similar  instance  is  furnished  by 
the  case  of  the  famous  French  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  the  Marquis 
de  Condorcet,  who  distinguished  him- 
self when  he  was  only  twenty-two  by 
publishing,  his  work  on  the  integral 
calculus.  He  went  to  bed  one  night 
greatly  perturbed  by  a  pro- 
blem which,  try  as  he  might,  he 
was  unable  to  solve.  After  a  while 
he  fell  asleep,  and  in  his  sleep  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  the  matter  and  he 
was  able  to  recall  it  when  he  awoke. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  man  working  in  his  sleep 
is  that  of  Coleridge  and  '^Kubla 
Khan."  In  1797  the  poet  was  ill,  and 
had  retired  to  a  lonely  farmhouse  be- 
tween Porlock  and  Lynton,  on  the 
Exmoor  confines  of  Somersetshire  and 
Devonshire.  Opium  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  him,  and,  after  taking  it, 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Just  then 
he  was  reading  the  following  sentence, 
or  words  to  this  effect,  in  Purchas's 
Pilgrimage:  '^Here  the  Khan  Kubla 
commanded  a  palace  to  be  built  and 
a  stately  garden  thereunto,  and  thus 
ten  miles  of  fertile  ground  were  en- 
closed with  a  wall."    Coleridge  slept 


profoundly  for  three  hours,  and  dur- 
ing part  of  that  time  he  dreamed 
more  than  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
poem.  ''The  images,"  he  said,  ''rose 
up  before  me  as  things  with  a  parallel 
production  of  the  corresponding  ex- 
pression, without  any  sensation  or 
consciousness  of  effort."  So  soon  as 
he  aw^oke  he  began  to  write  the  words, 
which  ^vere  still  vivid  in  his  memory. 
Unfortunately  a  visitor  called,  and 
Coleridge  saw  him.  When,  after  an 
hour,  he  went  back  to  his  desk  he 
found  that  what  he  thought  he  re- 
membered he  had  completely  for- 
gotten, and  though  he  always  meant 
to  finish  the  poem  he  never  did  so. 
To  thus  forget  vivid  dream  impres- 
sions on  aAvakening  is  not  by  any 
means  singular,  for  I  have  myself 
often  dreamed  lines  which  seemed  of 
surpassing  beauty;  but  when,  in  a 
semi-waking  state,  I  have  attempted 
to  write  them  down  the  result  has 
been  a  jumble  of  unmeaning  phraases, 
though  at  the  time  they  were  written 
they  seemed  to  be  an  exact  transcript 
of  what  appeared  so  beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
pieces  of  work  ever  done  in  sleep  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  his 
famous  book  of  dreams  and  ghosts,  of 
Herr  H.  P.  Hilprecht,  the  Professor 
of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  University  had 
sent  an  expedition  to  Babylon  to  ex- 
plore certain  ruins,  and  sketches  of 
the  objects  discovered  had  been  sent 
back  to  America.  Among  them  there 
were  drawings  of  tw^o  small  frag- 
ments of  agate  on  which  certain  char- 
acters were  inscribed.  One  Saturday, 
in  the  March  of  1893,  the  Professor 
was  studying  these  two  fragments, 
which  he  thought  were  broken  finger- 
rings,  which  he  ascribed  to  a  date 
varying  between  1700  and  1140  B.C. 
The  first  characters  on  the  third  line 
of  the  inscription  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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KIT,  and  he  guessed  they  might  be  the 
initial  letters  of  Kurigalzu,  a  King  of 
that  name.  At  length  he  went  to  bed 
tired  out,  and,  as  he  slept,  a  tall 
priest  of  the  pre-Christian  Nippur 
appeared  to  him,  and  took  him  into  a 
room  without  windows.  It  containe-i 
a  large  wooden  chest  and  on  the  floor 
there  were  scraps  of  agate  and  lapis- 
lazuli.  The  priest  said:  '^The  two 
fragments  which  you  have  published 
on  pages  22  and  26  belong  together. 
They  are  not  finger-rings.  King 
Kurigalzu,  who  lived  about  1300  B.C., 
once  sent  to  the  Temple  of  Bel  an 
inscribed  votive  cylinder  of  agate. 
The  priests  were  suddenly  com- 
manded to  make  a  pair  of  agate  ear- 
rings for  the  statue  of  the  god  Nibib 
No  agate  was  to  be  found.  They  ac- 
cordingly cut  up  the  cylinder  into 
three  rings,  each  of  which  retained 
a  portion  of  the  inscription.  The  two 
rings  you  have  were  Nibib 's  earrings. 
The  third  you  will  never  find.  Join 
the  two  you   have  together  and  you 

will  see " 

Professor  Hilprecht  awoke,  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  rushed  off  to  hi«? 
study.  He  got  out  the  two  drawings, 
put  them  together,  found  they  joined, 
and  in  an  acstasy  of  delight  shouted 
''  'Tis  so,  'tis  so!"  Mrs.  Hilprecht 
also  got  up,  and  went  to  the  study  to 
find  what  was  the  matter.  He  told 
her  his  dream,  and  showed  her  the 
drawings,  the  inscription  of  which, 
when  the  missing  fragment  was  re- 
stored by  analogy  ran  thus: 

To  the  god  Nibib,  child 

Of  the  god  Bel, 

His  lord 

Kurigalzu 

Pontifex  of  the  god  Bel 

Has  presented  it. 

In  the  drawings  the  fragments  were 
of    different    colors,    so   that    no    one 


would  ever  guess  they  belonged  to 
each  other. 

Later  on  Professor  Hilprecht  ex- 
amined two  fragments  of  agate  at  the 
Imperial  Museum,  Constantinople. 
They  were  not  together,  but  in  differ- 
ent cases,  and  when  brought  together 
and  joined  the  two  pieces  fitted  per- 
fecly.  AVhen  the  cylinder  had  been 
cut  in  old  Babylon,  the  white  vein  of 
the  stone  showed  in  one  fragment  and 
the  grey  surface  on  the  other.  Pro- 
fessor Romaine  Newbold,  who  gave 
the  particulars  of  the  dream,  ex- 
plained that  Professor  Hilprecht  had 
heard  from  Dr.  Peters,  a  member  -if 
the  expedition,  that  a  room  had  been 
discovered  which  contained  fragments 
of  a  wooden  box  and  chips  of  agate 
and  lapis-lazuli  in  accordance  witli 
the  vision  which  he  saw. 

Mr.  Howieson,  in  his  book  of  for- 
eign scenes,  describes  a  friend  of  his, 
a  German  student  named  Engel,  who 
was  at  the  University  with  him.  In 
the  same  house  as  Engel  a  medical 
student,  Meidenvold,  lodged,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  in 
mystical  language.  He  made  a  prac- 
tice of  retiring  on  a  certain  night 
every  week  to  a  building,  the  key  of 
which  he  kept  carefully,  and  would 
never  allow  anyone  to  cross  the  thres- 
hold. In  that  building  he  remained 
until  the  following  day.  It  was 
noticed  that  whenever  he  came  out  he 
looked  ghastly  pale  and  was  in  a  state 
of  deep  dejection  and  at  once  began 
to  write  before  resuming  his  usual 
studies. 

One  night  Engel  determined  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  Climbing  up 
to  a  window  he  looked  in  and  saw  his 
comrade  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  lying 
on  a  board  in  a  sloping  position,  as 
if  dead.  Believing  Meidenvold  to  be 
playing  a  joke  of  some  sort,  Engel 
watched  a  second  n^ght,  and  even 
succeeded   in   getting  into  the  room. 
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He  found  his  friend  there,  the  surface 
of  his  body  cold  to  the  touch  and  his 
heart  scarcely  beating.  At  the  end 
of  three  hours  Meidenvold  sat  up, 
opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  round. 
He  saw  that  he  was  not  alone,  and 
told  Engel  that  he  brought  about  his 
condition  by  the  use  of  nightshade, 
hemlock,  and  other  drugs,  and  that 
while  in  that  state  he  partook  of  a 
superhuman  existence  of  which,  after 
a  little  interval,  he  retained  a  vivid 
recollection.  He  further  said  he  had 
written  down  the  ideas  which  had 
occurred  to  him  in  this  abnormal 
sleep  in  a  book  which  he  promised  to 
show  to  Engel.  A  little  while  after, 
however,  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
study,  and  though  it  was  searched 
for  everywhere  the  book  could  never 
be  found. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  workers  in 
sleep  was  undoubtedly  the  late  Dr. 
Anna  Kingsford,  who  published  a 
book  called  *' Dreams  and  Dream 
Stories."  In  introducino-  them  to 
the  public  she  wrote:  ^'The  chroni- 
cles which  I  am  about  to  present  to 
the  reader  were  not  the  result  of  any 
conscious  effort  of  imagination.  They 
are,  as  the  title-page  indicates,  re- 
cords of  dreams  occurring  at  intervals 
during  the  last  few  years."  They 
were  written  down  the  moment  she 
woke,  just  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  her.  Her  peculiar  gift  re- 
minded her  of  the  German  student 
in  Bulwer  Lytton's  ''Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,"  whose  faculty  for  dreaming 
was  so  great  that  for  him  the  normal 
conditions  of  sleeping  and  waking 
became  reversed. 

These  dreams  were  most  vivid  at  a 
time  when  Dr.  Kingsford  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, and  she  was  occupied  in  pre- 
paring for  examinations,  visiting  a 
hospital  as  a  dresser,  and  attending 
lectures,  while  at  the  same  time  she 


was  busy  with  literary  pursuits  which 
required  accurate  judgment  and  com- 
plete self-possession.  Enticing  as  it 
must  have  been  to  have  taken  some- 
thing to  stimulate  her  dreaming 
faculty,  she  never  by  any  chance  used 
drugs  or  narcotics.  ''The  priceless 
insight  and  illuminations  I  have  ac- 
quired by  means  of  my  dreams  have 
gone  far  to  elucidate  for  me  many 
difficulties  and  enigmas  of  life  and 
even  of  religion  which  might  have 
otherwise  remained  dark  to  me,"  she 
wrote. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstanee 
that,  at  home,  at  her  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  in  a  damp,  low- 
lying  country,  she  never  dreamed,  but 
as  soon  as  she  went  to  Paris  or  to 
Switzerland  her  faculty  for  dreaming 
was  restored.  These  dreams  gener- 
ally came  towards  the  dawn,  and 
sometimes  after  sunrise,  during  a 
second  sleep.  Dry  air,  high  altitudes, 
and  a  crisp,  calm,  and  exhilarating 
atmosphere  were  most  favorable  to 
her  dream  faculty. 

The  making  of  shot  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  an  idea  that  came  in 
sleep  to  a  Bristol  mechanic.  The  man 
was  employed  cutting  up  strips  of 
lead  to  make  shot  of  it.  He  had  been 
drinking  after  his  work,  and,  when 
he  went  to  bed.  dreamed  that  it  was 
raining,  and  as  he  watched  the  rain 
it  turned  into  lead  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  shot.  He  awoke,  went 
up  to  the  tower  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
in  the  city,  and  making  some  molten 
lead,  poured  it  down  from  the  top  of 
the  tower.  When  he  went  to  look  for 
the  lead  he  found  it  had  taken  the 
form  of  shot.  He  made  £10,000  bv 
the  practical  realization  of  his  dream. 

Dr.  Franklin  assured  Cabanis,  tbe 
eminent  French  physician,  who  be- 
came a  Senator  under  the  Government 
of  Napoleon,  that  over  and  over  again 
he  had   gone  to  bed   puzzled   by   the 
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bearing  of  political  events,  but  that 
they  became  quite  clear  to  him  in  his 
sleep.  Similarly.  Emanuel  Maignan 
worked  out  the  truth  of  many  of  his 
theories  in  his  sleep.  It  was,  indeed, 
no  uncommon  occurrence  with  him, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  always 
so  pleased  when  he  had  demonstrated 
a  theory  in  a  dream  that  it  awoke 
him.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  other 
fact  that  it  was  his  habit  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  circle  of  shadows, 
though  whether  this  was  to  superin- 
duce a  sort  of  hypnotic  condition  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say. 

One  of  the  three  great  epies  of  the 
world.  '^The  Divine  Comedy"  of 
Dante,  which  Gary,  the  translator,  de- 
clares 'Mias  not  only  stood  the  test  of 
ages,  but  given  a  tone  and  color  to 
the  poetry  of  modern  Europe,  and 
even  animated  the  genius  of  Milton 
and  Michael  Angelo,"  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  a  dream  while  Dante 
slept.  The  intimate  details  of  the 
poet's  life  have,  however,  been  so 
little  revealed  to  us  that  this  state- 
ment may  have  been  based  on  another 
which  was  referred  to  by  Gary  in  the 
following  words : 

'* Dante,  it  has  been  supposed,  was 
more  immediately  influenced  in  his 
choice  of  a  subject  by  the  Vision  of 
Alberico.  written  in  barbarous  J^atin 
prose  about  the  beo-innina  of  tho 
twelfth  century.  .  .  .  Alberico,  the 
son  of  noble  parents,  born  ...  in 
the  year  1101  or  soon  after,  when  he 
had  completed  his  ninth  year,  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  senses  for 
the  space  of  nine  days.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  trance  he  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  dove,  aid 
conducted  by  St.  Peter,  in  company 
with  two  angels,  through  Purgatory 
and  Hell  to  survey  the  torments  of 
sinners,   the   saint  giving  him   infor- 


mation as  they  proceeded  respecting 
what  he  saw;  after  which  they  wfre 
transported  together  through  the 
seven  heavens  and  taken  up  into 
Paradise  to  behold  thp  glory  of  the 
blessed.  As  the  account  he  gave  of 
his  vision  was  strangely  altered  in 
the  reports  that  went  abroad  of  it, 
Girardo,  the  abbot,  employed  one  of 
the  monks  to  take  down  a  relation  of 
it  dictated  by  the  mouth  of  Alberico 
himself.  Senioretto,  who  was  chosen 
abbot  in  1127,  not  contented  with  the 
narrative,  although  it  seemed  to  have 
every  chance  of  being  authentic, 
ordered  Alberico  to  revise  and  correct 
it,  which  he  accordingly  fdid.  .  .  . 
His  vision,  with  a  preface  by  the  first 
editor,  Guido,  and  preceded  by  a 
letter  from  Alberico  himself,  is  pre- 
served ...  in  the  archives  of  the 
monastery. '  ^ 

In  music,  too,  the  same  thing  has 
happened,  for  Tartini's  famous 
^'Devil's  Sonata"  came  to  him  whils 
he  slept.  Indeed,  it  owes  its  very 
name  to  the  circumstance.  One  night, 
without  anythins:  having  happened  to 
superinduce  an  unusual  emotional 
condition  in  his  mind,  he  went  to  bed 
and  fell  asleep.  In  his  sleep  he 
dreamed  that  he  had  made  a  comprct 
with  the  Devil  and  bound  himself  to 
his  service.  A  famous  violinist  hi '^- 
self— a  profession  he  had  taken  up 
when  he  renounced  ..the  law  and  mar- 
ried without  the  consent  of  his  par- 
ents—he gave  his  violin  to  his 
Satinic  Majesty  and  asked  him.  to 
play  him  a  solo  on  it.  "^^^^  '^'^a^I  took 
the  instrument  a- -"'  ^^nyed  so  wonder- 
fully that  Tartini  lay  entranced  at 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  com- 
position. When  the  music  stopped, 
Tartini  awoke  in  an  ecstasy  of  da- 
light,  jumped  out  of  bed  and,  seizing 
his  violin,  began  to  pH-'  t^--  delicious 
sonni-^^s  he  had  just  heard     Try  as  he 
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would,  however,  he  found  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  reproduce  the 
exact  sequence  of  notes  as  he  had 
heard  them,  but  he  mana,ged  to  re- 
cover a  sufficiently  vivid  impression 
of  what  he  had  heard  to  compose  the 
sonata  to  which,  on  account  of  its 
original  player,  he  gave  the  curious 
title  which  has  always  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  drama  the  same  thing  has 
happened.  Voltaire  composed  the 
first  canto  of  the  ^^Henriade"  while 
he  was  asleep.  '*  Ideas  occurred  to 
me,"  he  says,  ^4n  spite  of  myself 
and  in  which  I  had  no  part  what- 
ever.'^ 

What  schoolboy  is  there  who  does 


not  know  the  famous  scene  of 
Lochiel's  Warning,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, and  who  is  there  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  famous  line, 
*' Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before"?  For  eight  or  ten  days 
Campbell,  when  working  on  the 
^'Warning,"  had  stuck  after  the 
line  "  'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives 
me  mystical  lore,"  and  could  find 
nothing"  to  complete  the  couplet  in  a 
satisfactory^  manner.  One  night,  still 
revolving  the  question,  he  went  to 
bed,  and  in  his  sleep  the  line  he 
wanted  came  to  him.  Simultaneously 
he  awoke,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
wrote  it  down  then  and  there! 


Beveridge,  a  vStudy  of  the  Self-made  Man. 

BY  GEORGE  HORACE  LORIMER,  IN  APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE. 

The  man  who  wrote  the  "  Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His  Son  "  knows 
the  sell-made  man  and  his  characteristics  thoroughly.  Taking  Senator  Albert  J. 
Beveridg-e  as  his  text,  he  discusses  in  this  article  the  phenomenon  of  the  self-made 
man  from  all  sides,  showing  the  motive  power  that  brings  him  from  obscuritj'  and 
carries  him  forward. 


THE  best  judge  did  not  die  with 
Brutus,  but  the  impartial 
friend  has  not  yet  been  born. 
For  one  to  tell  a  friend's  faults  would 
be  ungenerous ;  to  recount  his  vir- 
tues superfluous.  As  surely  as  a 
man's  sin  will  find  him  out,  a  man's 
strength  will  be  founo'  out,  If  his 
light  can  be  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  but  a  one  candle 
power  light.  The  divine  fire  is  not 
lit  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  nor 
quenched  by  the  breath  of  enmity. 
Every  man  must  serve  his  own  gods 
and  guard  his  own  altars. 

We  may  write  around  the  living, 
but  our  shrewdest  analysis  will  fail 
to  reach  that  iainer  man— that  sub- 
conscious self,  so  subtle  that  we  can- 
not understand  its  reasonings  in  our 


friends,  nor  fathom  its  motives  in 
our  enemies;  so  elusive  that  we  can- 
not follow  its  working's  even  in  our- 
selves. It  is  only  when  the  disem- 
bodied spirits  some  trooping  back  to 
people  the  pages  of  history  that  we 
begin  to  know  men  as  they  were  and 
are. 

)This,  then,  is  not  to  be  an  article 
on  *'The  Real"  Albert  J.  Beveridge 
—a  chronicle  of  human  weakness  that 
lifts  us  to  fellowship  with  a  man  in 
one  anecdote;  and  of  superhuman 
strength  that  exalts  hin>  far  above  us 
in  the  next.  Rather  it  will  be  a  little 
sermon  on  The  Self-made  Man,  with 
Beveridge 's  name  as  a  text  to  tie  to, 
and  only  so  much  of  him  in  it  as  I 
may  need  for  my  firstly,  secondlj^ 
and  lastly.     For  there  is  nothing  that 
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we  cannot  best  get  at  by  expressing 
it  in  terms  of  some  one  man.  To 
know  whether  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  dug,  we  need  not  look  over  the 
ground,  but  we  should  hunt  up 
Shonts.  If  he  is  a  strong  man,  then 
the  canal  is  an  accomplished  fact.  If 
he  is  the  right  man  for  the  work, 
then  Roosevelt  has  added  another 
force  to  those  working  for  his  own 
fame. 

Around  every  great  figure  in  histoiy 
is  grouped  a  company  of  the  great- 
Napoleon  found  not  only  the  crown 
of  France  lying  in  the  dust,  but 
swords  for  the  men  who  helped  hira 
hold  it  against  all  Europe.  He  knew 
military  genius  wherever  he  saw  it, 
and  in  its  hands  he  placed  the  baton 
of  a  marshal.  A  strong  man  lets  out 
his  strength  at  usury  when  he  joins 
strong  men  to  his  fortunes. 

The  tree  of  life  still  spiings  from 
the  same  parent  stock  as  in  the  be- 
ginning. Unpruned  and  unrestrained 
it  still  bears  the  same  bitter  fruit. 
Like  the  wild  apple  by  the  roadside, 
it  kills  itself  by  the  very  exuberance 
of  its  growth.  And  the  dominant 
strain  in  every  boy  tends  down  and 
back  to  the  primal  savage.  So  life 
must  be  a  ceaseless  pruning  back  of 
the  bad  and  a  careful  grafting  on  of 
the  good.  Every  man  must  be  a  Bur- 
bank,  working  patiently  through  re- 
peated failures  to  fix  the  good  and 
the  true  in  himself. 

The  natural  man  is  simply  selfish- 
ness raised  to  the  nth  power.  But 
that  is  the  seedling  stock  which, 
properly  grafted,  brings  forth  the 
fruits  of  unselfishness  in  the  end.  It 
is  from  this  natural  man  that  we  get 
our  useful  variations.  It  is  in  the 
acquired  man  that  we  see  how  any 
individual  has  fixed  and  developed 
them.  And  so  it  is  that  the  acquired, 
not  the  natural,  man  is  peculiarly 
significant. 


We  know  as  much  about  keeping 
the  human  body  sound  as  about  the 
care  of  trees ;  as  much  about  training 
a  boy  as  about  developing  fruits;  a- 
much  about  shaping  the  mind  as 
about  changing  the  colors  of  flowers. 
But  we  shall  not  use  that  knowledge 
to  the  full  until  we  really  believe  that 
Nature  plays  no  favorites;  that  she 
recognizes  but  one  law— obedience. 
And  Success  is  the  science  of  obedi- 
ence. It  is  only  because  we  do  not 
more  fully  apply  our  knowledge  that 
we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  self-made 
man  succeeding  in  almost  any  given 
thing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  who  start  with  the  world  to 
choose  from  for  their  equipment.  For 
from  the  first  the  self-made  man  has 
had  to  obey  in  order  to  live. 

The  law  of  averages  applies  to  men 
as  well  as  to  trees.  There  is  just  as 
much  potential  energy  and  ability 
cradled  in  Fifth  Avenue  as  on  the 
farms  along  the  Wabash.  But  the 
news  of  what  the  old  man's  son  has 
been  doing  appears  oftenest  in  the 
society  columns,  while  the  second 
generation  from  the  Wabash  figures 
in  the  big  political  story  on  the  first 
page. 

It  is  of  no  significance  that  Bever- 
idge  began  life  on  a  farm,  became  a 
logger,  a  book  agent  working  his  way 
through  college,  a  plainsman,  a  law 
clerk:  but  it  is  significant  that  by 
these  steps  he  mounted  to  the  Senate. 
It  is  significant  that  by  this  process, 
or  its  equivalent,  so  many  men  win 
the  greatest  prizes  of  life;  so  few, 
comparatively,  by  other  and  easier 
ways.  The  necessity  for  the  old 
struggle  as  a  means  to  bread  may  be 
removed,  but  not.  apparently,  as  a 
means  to  development.  Life  is  not 
yet  a  game  for  the  gentleman 
amateur. 

It  must  be  that  in  this  familiar 
American  process  there  is  something 
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that  develops  character,  that  vitalizes 
education.  And  if  we  can  make  that 
thing  a  part  of  the  home  and  the  col- 
lege life  of  the  boy  who  starts  out 
with  every  material  advantage,  we 
shall  take  a  step  toward  replacing 
natural  with  intelligent  selection  in 
the  making  of  men. 

That  we  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  start- 
ing a  boy  right  is  shown  in  the  stead- 
ily increasing  drift  toward  country 
life.  For  a  part  of  the  year,  at  least, 
we  take  our  children  to  the  fields. 
But  just  vfhen  their  city  pallor  has 
given  way  to  country  tan,  we  hurry 
them  back  to  town,  that  they  may 
develop  their  minds  in  its  schools  and 
their  bodies  in  its  streets.  As  yet 
we  have  only  half-convictions  and  the 
half -courage  that  goes  with  them. 

When  our  boys  go  to  the  country 
they  play;  when  they  return  to  the 
city  they  study  and  play;  but  the 
real  country  boys  study,  play,  and 
work— not  the  stunting,  stupefying 
work  of  the  town,  but  the  wholesome 
work  of  the  fields.  They  are  uncon- 
sciously, often  unwillingly,  obeying 
the  simplest  and  most  important  of 
natural  laws. 

iBeveridge  and  boys  like  him  add 
pennies  to  the  world's  wealth  from 
the  day  when  they  first  drive  home 
the  cows;  they  are  disciplined  by 
duty  from  the  hour  when  they  first 
grasp  the  plow  handles;  they  are 
grounded  in  health,  summer  and 
winter,  through  the  years  when  one 
builds  the  body  in  which  one  lives 
and  works  through  a  lifetime;  they 
are  at  school  both  in  and  out  of  doors, 
and  the  lessons  of  the  fields  more 
than  equalize  the  difference  between 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  and  the  big 
stone  grammar  school.  For  here  in 
the  country  wealth  is  created:  there 
in  the  city  it  is  only  marketed.  The 
city  is  simply  the  business  agent  of 


the  country.  These  fields  are  the  basis 
of  every  trade,  of  every  business,  «;.f 
every  profession.  Their  lessons  we 
must  learn.  Of  course  the  city  has 
its  lessons,  too,  but  few  that  cannot 
better  wait.  No  man  can  be  a  great 
constructive  merchant,  or  an  under- 
standing writer,  or  a  wise  ruler,  who 
does  not  know  the  basic  facts  of 
agriculture.  And  yet  there  is  a 
curious  sort  of  educated  snob  who 
takes  a  pitiful  pride  in  not  knowing 
these  things,  as  if,  in  some  way,  this 
homely  knowledge  might  jostle  rudely 
against  his  well-bred  culture.  Verily, 
the  pride  of  ignorance  traiiscends  the 
pride  of  learning. 

When  you  take  the  son  of  the  aver- 
age, hard-working,  plain-living,  God- 
fearing American  farmer,  and  to  the 
average  country  boy's  education  In 
study,  play,  and  work  add  a  little 
more  than  the  average  country  boy's 
brain,  you  have  about  the  best  stock 
for  making  a  man  that  America  has 
yet  produced.  If  anything  is  holding 
that  boy  down,  it  has  got  to  give.  Tf 
he  wants  to  go  to  college,  he  will  go. 
And  usually  he  does  go  under  the  best 
possible  circumstances  for  his  fullest 
development,  because  he  has  lo  pay 
his  own  way. 

He  goes  too,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
a  small  college,  in  a  country  town, 
where  for  four  years  he  lives  in  an 
atmosphere  of  work,  of  sacrifice,  of 
wholesome  ambition,  with  play 
enough  to  leaven  the  whole.  His 
president  may  not  be  so  able  a  man  as 
the  head  of  a  great  university,  but 
he  knows  his  sheep,  both  Avhite  and 
black;  his  professors  may  not  be  so 
*^ cultured,"  but  they  teach  small 
classes,  and  so  they  can  concentrate 
and  burn  into  the  boy's  brain  what 
they  have  to  give;  the  laboratory 
equipment  may  be  poorer,  but  it  is 
enough  for  the  youngster  who  is  will- 
ing to  add  to  it  the  best  that  is  in 
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him;  campus,  buildings,  surround- 
ings, all  may  be  shabbier  and  meaner, 
but  at  least  a  spirit  of  friendliness 
and  true  democracy  pervades  them. 
Last  and  most  important,  the  boy 
must  work  at  other  things  than  books. 
Given  a  college  that  is  fighting  for 
existence,  and  a  student  that  is  fight- 
ing for  a  chance,  and  you  have  a  fine 
combination  for  producing  militant 
alumni. 

I  may  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  a  young  man's  working 
at  some  manual  or  mental  money- 
making  pursuit  while  he  is  at  school, 
but  it  does  seem  rather  foolish  to 
graduate  bachelors  of  arts  into  the 
primary  grade  of  the  working  world. 
It  should,  for  instance,  be  impossible 
for  a  university  to  turn  out  men  un- 
acquainted with  the  simple,  funda- 
mental things  of  business.  But  wc 
meet  them  daily  in  the  kindergarten 
departments  of  practical  life,  timid  in 
trying,  bungling  in  doing,  all  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  of  the  lower  education 
with  w^hich  to  quicken  the  higher. 
Yet,  ounce  for  ounce  of  gray  matter, 
these  more  favored  fellows  should 
beat  out  the  self-made  man,  if  we 
could  utilize  our  knowledge  of  the 
secret,  which  is  not  a  secret,  of  their 
strength. 

Beveridge  had  to  support  himself 
straight  through  his  college  course. 
He  did  that  and  helped  the  old  folks. 
Yet  he  found  time  to  join  the  debat- 
ing society,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
fraternity  affairs,  to  exercise  regu- 
larly, and  to  get  his  share  of  the  col- 
lege fun.  To  do  all  this  he  had  to 
make  things  fit  together  tight.  But 
in  doing  it,  he  mastered  the  greatest 
secret  of  efliciency—to  waste  no  time. 
Most  men  of  seventy  have  lived  only 
thirty-five  years.  They  have  frittered 
away  the  other  thirty-five. 

The  ability  to  economize  time  im- 
plies self-mastery,   and   that  in   turn 


breeds  self-reliance.  These  essentials 
are  simply  moral  courage,  trained  and 
disciplined;  and  that  must  be  the 
parent  stock  of  any  boy  who  is  going 
to  succeed  in  this  world.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  con- 
ditions that  foi'ce  a  boy  to  fix  in  him- 
self at  twenty  those  qualities  whioli 
so  many  more  favored  individuals  do 
not  acquire  until  they  are  thirty. 

Beveridge  had  taken  his  course  in 
elementary  agriculture  while  he  was 
going  through  the  public  schools;  he 
was  now  to  learn  the  principles  of 
business  alonp  with  his  Latin  and 
literature.  He  became  a  book  agent 
and  spotted  the  marble-topped  tables 
of  Iowa  with  a  portly  compendium 
on  the  pursuit  of  health,  happiness, 
and  liberty.  He  did  not  want  to  be  a 
book  agent,  but  it  offered,  and  he  was 
not  getting  money  from  home;  he 
was  sending  it  there.  It  w'as  a  living, 
and  more  — experience. 

And  experience,  like  matter,  is 
never  lost.  To  approach  the  guardian 
mastiff  of  the  gate  wnth  the  due-guard 
and  pass-word  of  a  master;  to  make 
friends  with  the  baby;  to  be  properly 
solicitous  about  the  grandmother's 
rheum.atism;  and  gradually  to  beguile 
the  wife  from  her  preserving  to  an 
inspection  of  a  volume  containing 
1,001  choice,  new  receipts— these 
things  are  trivialities,  but  they  are 
the  prim.er  of  politics.  To  sell  books; 
to  make  out  five-dollar  contracts; 
and  to  collect  the  money  from  the 
husband  — all  that  is  petty,  but  it  is 
the  first  lesson  in  business. 

When  a  man  does  a  thing  well,  it 
does  well  by  him.  During  his  first 
vacation  Beveridge  m^ade  so  much 
money  that,  for  the  second,  he  was 
appointed  a  special  agent  by  the  book 
concern.  So  he  drilled  half  the  col- 
lege in  the  mysteries  of  health,  happi- 
ness, and  liberty  during  the  spring, 
and  took  this  squad   along  with  him 
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the  next  summer.  Again  he  did  so 
well  that  the  publishers  offered  him 
a  large  salary  to  take  a  permaneiit 
position  with  them.  But  he  would 
not  accept,  because  he  did  not  want 
to  stay  a  book  agent  at  any  price. 
He  had  already  heard  his  call,  and  it 
was  to  the  bar. 

The  small  colleges  turn  out  few 
men  that  support  themselves,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  who  do  not  know 
just  what  they  are  driving  at.  A 
man  who  wants  an  education  as  bad 
as  that  knows  what  he  wants  it  for. 
Necessity  develops  aptitudes  quickly. 
A  man  learns  early  to  know  himself, 
and  so  to  ''find  himself"  and  his 
life's  work,  where,  under  easier  con- 
ditions, he  might  be  hemming  and 
hawing  over  it  all  through  his  college 
years.  He  does  not  take  courses  be- 
cause they  are  snaps,  but  because  he 
needs  them  in  his  business.  There  is 
no  ''perhaps"  in  his  lexicon,  but 
"must"  is  on  every  page.  And  there 
is  no  alternative  for  must. 

So  we  find  Beveridge  in  college— 
determined  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  hop- 
ing to  get  into  politics,  studying  elo- 
cution, reading  the  great  orators,  and 
trying  his  raw  powers  wherever  he 
found  a  little  assemblage  that  he 
could  get  the  drop  on.  When  coveys 
were  scarce  and  shy,  he  would  go  off 
and  declaim  to  himself.  Most  doc- 
tors, when  they  are  sure  they  are 
right,  go  ahead— on  a  dog;  but 
Beveridge  tried  it  on  himself. 

Amusing  enough  this  in  its  way, 
but  when  we  have  had  our  laugh,  ft 
is  worth  while  stopping  to  think  it 
over.  The  school  in  which  Beveridge 
was  educated  had  taught  him  the 
three  great  lessons— self-support, 
self-mastery,  and  self-reliance.  From 
these  he  was  progressing  naturally 
to  the  fourth  — self -advancement.  He 
kneAv  that  he  was  working  under  a 
master  who  had   no   favorites;    that 


no  matter  what  exceptions  there  are 
to  man's  law,  there  is  none  to  Na- 
ture's; he  could  win  onl}'  if  he  were 
the  fittest.  There  was  no  place  for 
him  on  the  team  because  his  daddy 
had  been  on  it;  no  class  presidency 
because  the  old  man  was  a  leading 
citizen.  When  he  went  into  the  law 
he  would  get  no  clients  because  he 
belonged  to  the  clubs,  and  had  in- 
fluential relatives;  but  only  because 
he  could  win  cases  hands  down. 
When  he  got  into  politics  he  would  be 
heard  only  if  he  could  compel  atten- 
tion. He  must  first  conquer  indiffer- 
ence and  then  fight  enmity.  Fo}'  the 
halfway  men,  the  don't-care  men,  and 
the  what's-the-use  men  do  not  like 
the  self-made  man.  They  are  dis- 
contented, with  the  discontent  that 
does  poor  work  and  sinks;  he  is  dis- 
contented, with  the  discontent  that 
does  good  work  and  rises.  He  makes 
the  judicious  snob  grieve  and  the  lazy 
incompetent  sneer.  Then,  too,  the 
self-made  man  usually  has  what 
Sudermann  calls  "the  joy  of  living," 
which  is  Nature's  compensation  for 
self-restraint;  and  than  this  there 
is  nothing  more  irritating  to  the 
bored,  who  are  paying  Nature's  pen- 
alty for  self-indulgence. 

We  are  often  called  on  to  express 
sympathy  for  these  country  boys  who 
have  to  work  about  the  farm.  Mj'- 
self,  I  am  more  inclined  to  pity  the 
youngster  whose  education  in  pleas- 
ure begins  when  he  leaves  off  pina- 
fores; for  an  easy  youth  means  a 
jaded  manhood  and  a  hard  old  age. 

The  country  boy  is  apt  to  start  with 
health— in  itself  a  pleasure  and  the 
basis  of  all  happiness— and.  if  he  is 
ambitious,  to  conserve  it.  Beveridge 
came  to  college  from  the  farm  and 
the  logging  camp  as  hard  as  nails ;  he 
kept  his  muscles  taut  by  manual 
labor  and  his  body  sound  by  walking. 
Nature's    svstem     of    exercise,    that 
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cures  all  the  ills  advertised  by  the 
schools  of  physical  culture.  He  had 
little  time  for  college  athletics.  Few 
men  that  go  to  college  for  an  educa- 
tion have.  Football,  baseball,  and 
all  the  rest,  as  they  are  played  in  the 
great  colleges  to-day,  are  a  profes- 
sion in  themselves.  Under  different 
conditions,  they  would  have  great 
play  value,  but  when  we  begin  to 
justify  them,  as  so  many  enthusiasts 
do,  purely  on  educational  and  utili- 
tarian grounds,  we  must  logically  go 
a  step  farther  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  something  better  to  take  their 
place. 

Football,  as  it  is  played,  is  urged 
because  it  develops  the  manly  quali- 
ties—courage, aggressiveness,  self- 
reliance— in  short,  as  some  sort  of  a 
substitute  for  the  primitive  struggle 
—with  the  always  implied  and  often 
outspoken  idea  that  it  fits  a  man  to 
shoulder  himself  into  a  place  in  the 
world,  grab  what  he  wants  from  the 
weaker,  and  make  the  front  rank  in 
life  as  he  would  a  touchdown.  Yes- 
terday, I  talked  with  one  of  the  old 
gods  of  football,  a  splendid  fellow, 
who,  by  forgetting  much  that  he 
should  never  have  learned,  and  by 
learning  much  that  should  have  been 
the  commonplace  of  his  boyhood,  is 
rapidly  achieving  a  position  for  him- 
self. He  spent  a  delirious  senior 
year  at  college,  with  his  picture  in 
the  paper  every  day,  and  columns 
about  him  on  the  sporting  pages.  In 
the  early  autumn,  just  before  he  ^e- 
gan  to  hunt  for  a  position,  he  received 
a  six-hundred-dollar  check  for  writing 
a  signed  column  on  the  chances  of  the 
big  teams  in  the  coming  games.  He 
spent  the  next  year  doing  a  boy's 
work  in  an  office,  and  he  got  a  trifle 
over  a  hundred  dollars  for  it. 

Sometimes,  we  see  and  hear  things 
that  make  us  doubt  the  value  of  these 
too  strenuous  games  as  a  preparation 


for  good  health  in  the  thirties  and 
forties.  Within  the  year  I  have  met 
two  captains  of  great  elevens,  one 
under,  one  over  thirty,  who  walked 
out  of  college  with  the  tread  of 
gladiators.  One  is  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle now,  hunting  for  his  lost 
health ;  the  other  is  living  on  milk 
and  broths,  trying  to  forget  his  newly 
discovered  stomach.  He  explained 
that  when  he  left  college  and  the 
training  table  he  found  it  impossible, 
under  the  changed  conditions,  to  keep 
both  his  health  and  his  place.  A 
turn  in  his  father's  fortunes  had 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep 
his  place.  Yet  we  must  believe  in 
football,  as  play— that  is,  football 
less  the  absurdly  severe  training,  less 
the  excessive  amount  of  time  wasted 
on  it,  less  the  maimings  and  homicides 
that  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
game  of  to-day. 

We  forget  that  athletics  is  an  arti- 
ficial way  of  trying  to  comply  with 
natural  law;  that  athletics  is  simply 
a  stimulant  for  the  muscles.  Like 
every  other  stimulant,  it  may  be 
abused,  and  then  it  may  not  be  dis- 
continued without  a  violent  reaction. 
At  fifty  the  man  whose  body  has  been 
kept  sound  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
work  and  walking  in  the  open  air  can 
usually  throw  his  college  chum  who 
went  in  hard  for  athletics,  if  he  has 
not  already  acted  as  pallbearer  for 
him. 

Beveridge,  by  natural  and  rational 
methods  of  exercise,  has  conserved 
the  physical  capital  of  his  boyhood 
practically  untouched,  and  reached 
forty-three  with  his  muscles  in  shape 
for  a  twenty-mile  tramp  or  a  day's 
tree  felling.  The  young  man  who 
hoards  health  has  created  a  trust 
fund  for  his  old  age.  Sickness  and 
slackness  breed  about  all  the  want  in 
the  world. 

Asrain,  Beveridge  had  to  follow  the 
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natural  method  when  he  left  college. 
He  had  to  get  his  living  and  his  law 
at  the  same  time.  But  while  he  was 
missing  much  excellent  theory  which 
he  might  have  learned  from  profes- 
sors, he  was  getting  much  useful 
practice  in  the  office  where  he  had 
found  a  place.  And  in  the  end  he 
had  the  theory,  too.  He  was  simply 
learning  his  profession  as  children 
learn  to  talk— speech  and  its  practi- 
cal uses  jBrst,  grammar  afterwards. 
I  have  often  wondered  why  some  one 
has  not  stood  up  to  advocate  teach- 
ing- the  babies  to  parse  their  words 
as  fast  as  they  learn  them.  Prob- 
ably some  one  has. 

It  is,  though,  a  pleasant  sign  of 
the  times  to  note  that  there  are 
vague  stirrings  toward  a  mingling  of 
practical  with  academic  training. 
That  here  and  there  schools  of  com- 
merce are  being  added  to  colleges, 
even  though  they  are  as  yet  kept 
separate  from  the  sacred  departments 
that  manufacture  '^cultured  men.'* 
It  is,  too,  a  good  sign  to  see  the 
schools  of  agriculture  springing  up, 
even  thou.afh  few  of  them  are  as  yet 
affiliated  with  the  colleges  and  some 
course  in  them  made  compulsory  on 
the  student  body.  There  would  be 
more  virtue,  perhaps,  in  making  the 
freshmen  class  spend  a  few  hours  of 
the  week  learning  something  about 
scientific  agriculture  than  in  giving 
up  the  same  amount  of  time  to  gra- 
phic algebra;  more  health  and  use- 
fulness in  a  daily  hour  of  work  in 
the  fields  than  at  club  swinging  in  the 
gymnasium.  A  course  in  business 
for  the  country  boys  and  a  course  in 
agriculture  for  the  city  boys  might 
not  come  amiss  in  after-life. 

Here  we  can  leave  Beveridge,  as  we 
should  be  able  to  leave  any  man  who 
has  obtained  an  education  and 
learned  a  profession,  to  shift  for  him- 
self.   He  is  yet  less  a  man  of  achieve- 


ments than  of  possibilities,  but  he  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  ''making 
good.'' 

The  self-made  man  we  have  always 
had  with  us,  and  always  will,  until 
that  day  when  our  ingenuity  shall 
have  found  a  way  of  evading  the  last 
of  Nature's  laws,  as  it  has  of  man's. 
We  find  him  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  again  in  the  New,  in  Rome,  in 
Greece,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  spring- 
ing from  the  loins  of  the  people,  from 
slavery  even,  fighting  up  with  bare 
firsts  through  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  oppression,  grasping  wealth  and 
power  and  kingdoms  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  his  indomitable  will  and 
purpose.  Sometimes  he  is  a  man  of 
violence,  sometimes  a  philosopher,  a 
poet,  or  a  priest;  but  always  he  It 
is  who  brings  hope  to  man. 

All  this,  if  you  like,  is  the  doctrine 
of  materialism;  but  materialism  is 
the  soil  from  which  mankind  has 
sprung,  in  which  it  grows  and  flowers 
into  finer  things.  Man  is  not  yet 
emancipated  from  Nature.  He  must 
still  work  under  the  lash.  Much  of 
the  old  bloodshed  and  brutality  of 
the  primal  struggle  has  been  stopped, 
not  by  suspending  the  operation  of 
the  law,  but  by  obeying  it  more  in- 
telligently. We  may,  I  venture  to 
believe,  develop  stronger  men  when 
we  recognize  more  clearly  that  work, 
as  well  as  books,  is  a  vital  factor  in 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  well- 
to-do.  There  are  no  substitutes  for 
the  struggle,  nothing  *'just  as  good" 
in  developing  strong  men,  self-reliant, 
''cultured"  men,  in  the  true  and  not 
snobbish  sense  of  the  word.  Culture 
for  culture's  sake,  like  art  for  art's 
sake,  is  a  cry  that  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  and  much  tommy-rot.  The 
library  life,  the  placid,  dark-oak, 
stained-glass,  and  vellum-scented  ex- 
istence, in  which  nobody  gets  sweaty 
or  excited,  and  everyone  approves  the 
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good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
without  doing  anything  to  bring  thern 
home  to  men,  is  as  useless  as  the 
society  life.  Like  the  latter,  it  pro- 
duces nothing  more  than  a  sense  of 
personal  satisfaction  and  superiority. 
What  the  world  needs  is  not  the  cul- 
ture that  patronizes— it  has  too  much 
of  that  already— but  the  culture  that 
understands,  that  sympathizes  and 
helps.  And  you  cannot  get  that,  or 
any  other  right  result,  by  disobeying 
natural  law.  The  world  is  full  of 
ready-made  successes,  second-hand 
statesmen,  and  marked-down  reform- 
ers, but  their  clothes  do  not  fit  them. 
Fruit  that  falls  into  the  lap  is  already 
half  rotten.  We  cannot  develop  great 
merchants  or  poets  or  artists  or  doc- 
tors, unless,  somewhere  in  the  back- 
ground, has  been  the  shadow  of  the 
old  bread  fear,  unless  some  devil  of 
necessity  has  driven  while  the  talent 
or  aptitude  was  being  developed  and 
the  habit  of  doing  good  work  fixed. 
The  greatest  potential  engineer,  the 
greatest  potential  lawyer  I  have  ever 
met  were  the  sons  of  millionaires. 
They  simply  went  to  leaves;  then 
rotted  where  they  stood.  The  soil  in 
which  they  grew  was  too  rich.  Had 
they  been  the  sons  of  Indiana  farm- 
ers, they  would  have  been  forced  to 
their  best  development.  Gray's 
Elegy  is  good  poetry,  but  poor  philo- 
sophy, as  the  world  goes  to-day.  You 
cannot  find  a  ^'mute,  inglorious 
Milton"  on  a  farm  in  Indiana.  They 
are  all  in  the  little  colleges,  learning 
to  scan,  and  working  after  recitations 
to  pay  their  board  bills. 

The  individual  is  nothing  to  Na- 
ture; he  must  be  everything  to  the 
man  trainer.  That  is  the  vital  point 
of  difference  between  natural  and  in- 
telligent selection. 

The  self-made  man  of  the  centuries 
is  succeeding  to-day  in  every  walk  of 
life  out  of  any  proper  proportion  to 


the  number  of  parent  supported  and 
education-thrown-in  Americans  who 
are  equally  successful  in  the  same 
lines  of  activity.  There  must  then 
be  certain  useful  principles  of  train- 
ing and  education  embodied  in  him 
which,  if  we  can  separate  them  from 
the  waste  and  lost  motion  of  purely 
natural  processes,  and  apply  them  in- 
telligently, as  Burbank  does  his  know- 
ledge of  natural  laws  to  fruits  and 
flowers,  will  make  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  useful  and  efficient  men  among 
the  sons  of  well-to-do  Americans— in 
short,  among  the  sons  of  self-made 
men.  For  it  is  a  curious  thing  that 
the  self-made  man  usually  fails  to 
read  the  lesson  of  his  own  life  aright, 
and  begins  the  training  of  his  boy  by 
ignoring  every  principle  that  con- 
tributed to  his  own  success. 

He  seems  utterly  unable  to  draw 
the  obvious  inference  from  himself 
that  right  education  for  his  boy  does 
xiot  begin  in  sending  him  to  a  fashion- 
able school  that  he  may  make  **  de- 
sirable acquaintances ; ' '  that  it  is  not 
furthered  by  entering  him  at  this  col- 
lege ^^  because  all  the  other  boys  are 
going  there,"  or  to  that  university 
because  all  its  graduates  have  '^such 
a  manner."  It  is  so  easy  to  turn  out 
cads  and  bounders  and  snobs  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  specialize  a 
boy  in  those  lines. 

Then,  too,  the  self-made  man,  more 
than  any  other,  fails  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  a  diploma 
and  no  sense  at  all  in  a  college  educa- 
tion for  a  boy  who  has  not  ,  at  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  proved  his  fitness  to 
receive  one,  and  some  knowledge  of 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it  when 
he  gets  one.  Napoleon  ^^found  the 
crown  of  France  lying  in  the  dust  and 
picked  it  up  on  the  point  of  his 
sword."  *'Good  for  Napoleon."  we 
say;  ^'let  us  give  the  boy  a  sword." 
So  we  hand  him  a  sword  that  trips 
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him  up  when  he  tries  to  step  out. 
Yet  he  could  do  good  work  if  we 
equipped  him  with  the  only  weapon 
that  he  could  handle— a  pick. 

That  is  what  he  would  have  been 
given  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  poor 
farmer.  For  under  the  operation  of 
natural  law  the  unfit  have  no  chance 
to  ride  on  the  shoulders  of  the  strong, 
and  hamper  human  progress  with 
their  dead  weight.  They  stay  right 
in  the  place  where  God  put  them, 
and  serve  the  world  usefully,  if 
humbly. 

Much  more  important  than  the  sort 
of  college  to  Avhich  we  send  a  young 
man  is  the  sort  of  young  man  that  we 
send  to  college.  But  though  the  self- 
made  man  usually  believes  that  the 
sons  of  other  men  should  not  receive 
all  through  their  formative  years, 
without  giving  some  return  in  effort 
and  labor,  he  lets  his  own  boy  grow 
up  hit  or  miss,  without  a  stem  neces- 
sity for  hitting,  and  then  throws  him 
into  the  university  with  the  assurance 
that  four  final  years  of  hit  or  miss 
will  in  some  way  bring  him  around 
all  right.  That  is  why  he  so  often 
misses— altogether,  unless  there  is 
more  latent  strength  beneath  the  rub- 
bish than  the  father  himself  had; 
some  enormoush'  valuable  years,  in 
any  event. 

So  long  as  the  opportunities  for 
men  to  work  out  their  own  salvation 
in  this  country  continue  and  broaden, 
we  shall  be  fulfilling  its  material 
mission.  But  until  we  can  conserve 
more  surely  the  good  of  the  first 
generation  in  the  second,  and  force  it 
in  turn  to  develop  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity,  we  shall  not  be  realizing  its 
higher  ideals.     To  approach  them  we 


need  more  self-made  sons  of  self- 
made  fathers,  men  who  have  fixed  in 
themselves  the  strength,  the  resource- 
fulness, the  courage  of  the  first  gener- 
ation, and  developed  with  these  quali- 
ties a  still  higher  ideal  of  life  and 
duty. 

Manj^  people,  I  know,  use  the  words 
self-made  and  money  as  synonyms, 
but  the  right  kind  of  self-made  man 
is  only  rich  or  poor  as  his  lines  in 
life  are  laid,  as  the  world  pays  much 
or  little  for  the  work  that  he  loves  to 
do.  In  all  our  criticism  of  wealth  we 
must  not  forget  that  a  man  may  win 
riches  and  the  right  kind  of  success 
at  the  same  time.  Brains  are  usually 
well  paid,  even  when  they  are  used 
to  make  the  world  better;  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  they  are  often  paid 
still  more  when  they  are  used  to  make 
it  worse.  But  there  is  no  implied 
merit  in  being  poor. 

■We  do  not  need  more  men  who 
cannot  make  money,  more  who  pro- 
fess to  despise  money,  or  more  who 
live  on  the  interest  of  somebody  else 's 
money;  but  we  do  need  more  men 
who  will  not  make  or  take  money  that 
is  the  fruit  of  blood  and  tears  and 
dishonesty;  who  will  not  argue  that 
precedent  sanctions  doubtful  methods 
or  that  a  good  cause  sanctifies  bad 
money,  but  will  hold  fast  to  the  law 
that  all  money  made  by  dishonesty 
and  oppression  and  brutality  is  a 
stench  not  only  to  God,  but  to  man. 
The  world  can  wait  for  justice  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  if  it  can  only  get 
justice.  And  that  will  not  come 
through  kings  and  legislatures  or 
judges,  but  only  through  breeding  it 
in  the  blood  and  bone  of  new  genera- 
tions. 


How  Burbank  Produces  New  Plants. 

BY  GARRETT  P.  SERVISS,  IN  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Like  a  wizard  of  old,  Luther  Burbank  performs  feats  in  the  world  of  nature 
that  seem  to  be  almost  miraculous.  By  crossing  diverse  plants  he  produces  new 
plants  and  by  selecting  odd  forms  he  develops  their  oddities  until  they  become  per- 
manent and  useful.  This  article  tells  of  some  of  the  wonderful  things  he  has 
accomplished. 


FIRST  crossing,  to  secure  variation 
and  break  up  established  habits ; 
then  selection,  to  isolate  and 
develop  the  new  forms  in  which  the 
master's  eye  sees  the  indications  of 
future  usefulness,  beauty  and  perma- 
nence—such is  the  formula  for  the 
transform-ation  of  the  plant-world, 
Avhose  beginnings  have  drawii  all  eyes 
upon  Luther  Burbank. 

After  all  there  is  some  verisimili- 
tude in  likening  his  operations  to 
those  of  a  wizard.  The  old  magicians 
could  not  always  foresee  what  spirits 
their  necromancy  would  call  forth— 
and  no  more  can  this  modem  con- 
jurer of  science.  By  crossing  a  rasp- 
berry with  a  blackberry  he  produced 
a  valuable  new  species  of  fruit.  But 
when  he  crossed  the  raspberry  and 
the  strawberry,  a  strange  thing  was 
summoned  into  existence— a  plant 
without  the  thorns  of  the  raspberry, 
but  with  the  leaves  and  stolons  of 
the  strawberry,  shooting  up  canes  to 
the  height  of  a  man 's  shoulder,  burst- 
ing into  an  astonishing  bloom  of 
flowers  such  as  neither  the  strawberry 
nor  the  raspberry  plant  ever  knows, 
and  finally,  after  all  this  brilliant 
preparation,  producing,  instead  of 
berries,  insignificant  unmaturing 
knobs  I 

Then  he  boldly  crossed  the  black- 
berry with  the  apple.  One  can 
imagine  what  a  successful  combina- 
tion of  those  species  into  an  entirely 
new  fruit  might  have  meant.  The 
result,  however,  was  a  plant,  sprout- 
ing from   blackberry    seeds,   that  re- 


sembled a  little  apple-tree  in  foliage 
and  growth,  having  no  thorns,  and 
putting  forth  beautiful  rose-colored 
flowers,  but  alas  I    no  fruit. 

Scores  of  similar  crossings  have 
been  made,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  even  millions,  of  plants  have  been 
produced,  examined,  judged— and  out 
of  all  these  multitudes  a  few  indi- 
viduals have  been  found  worthy  of 
preservation  and  cultivation,  W^ile 
the  others  have  been  brought  into 
existence  onlj^  to  be  destroyed  ag-ain. 
Some  of  these  rejected  forms,  spring- 
ing from  who  knows  what  ancestral 
traits,  have  been  put  to  death  on 
sight,  for  they  were  vegetable  mon- 
sters, which  ought  not  to  live!  Yet 
side  by  side  wnth  strange  and  unde- 
sirable forms,  come  forth  occasionally 
shapes  of  astonishing-  beauty,  and 
plants  endowed  with  matchless  viril- 
ity and  fruitfulness.  One  of  Mr. 
Burbank 's  hj-brid  chestnuts,  selected 
from  thousands  of  varying  forms 
produced  by  the  crossings,  bears  nuts 
almost  two  inches  in  diameter,  when 
it  is  but  eighteen  months  old!  And 
excellent  nuts  they  are,  bowing  with 
their  weight  the  slender  branches  of 
miniature  trees  only  three  feet  tall. 

But,  while  the  process  of  crossing 
is  freely  employed  in  order  to  obtain 
a  great  variety  of  new  forms  to  work 
upon,  and  to  obtain  them  quickly  and 
rapidly,  yet  marvels  are  accomplished 
by  simply  following  up  the  hints 
which  nature  gives  in  her  spontaneous 
though  evanescent  variations.  The 
suppressed,  unfavored  life-forces  are 
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like    a   myriad    of   dim   eager   faces, 
hidden    behind    nature's    draperies- 
starved,  neglected  children  for  whom 
there  is  no  room  and  no  hope,  whose 
mother  amid  a  multitude  of  pressing 
duties  has  no  time,  no  thought  and  no 
place   for    them.      Yet,    occasionally, 
one     peeps     forth     with     momentary 
boldness     only    to   be     rudely    thrust 
back    from    the    unfriendly    and   im- 
penetrable    throng   of    extant    exist- 
ences. Such  an  incident  forms  one  ^f 
the   opportunities  for   which   the   ex- 
perimenter watches,  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand.     The   story  of  how 
Mr.   Burbank   developed   his  crimson 
poppy  is  an  instance  in  point.     The 
fields  of  California  at  certain  seasoas 
are  splendid  with  the  yellow  flowers 
of  a  native  poppy.     The  under  side  of 
the  flower  shows  crimson  streaks,  but 
there    is  never   any    crimson    on    the 
upper,  or  inner,  side.     A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Burbank  found  one  of  these 
flowers  in  which,  as  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  describes  it,  'Hhe  out- 
side crimson  had  struck  through  like 
a  crimson  thread  which  had  been  mis- 
placed."     That    was    all    that    was 
needed;    the  timid,  peeping,  new  face 
had  been  recognized,  a  friendly  eye 
had  seen  it,  and  the  skill  that  could 
make  room  for  it  was  at  hand  ready 
to  be  exerted.    Mr.  Burbank  took  the 
variant   flower,   which    nature   would 
quickly  have  suppressed,  and  planted 
its    seeds,    and    from    the    resulting 
plant    he    chose    those    blossoms    in 
which  the  most  crimson  showed,  and 
planted   their    seeds,   and   so    season 
after  season  he  encouraged,  protected 
and    developed    the    strange    flower, 
Avhich  blushed  redder  and  redder  with 
€aeh     succeeding     generation,     until 
within  a  few  years  he  had  produced 
a  new  variety  of  poppy,  turned  from 
yellow   to    crimson,    and    capable    of 
perpetuating  its  kind.    It  was  only  last 
year   that    this  process  was  completed. 


I  have  told  how  the  new  kind  of 
berry,  the  primus,  was  produced  by 
crossing  the  raspberry  and  the  black- 
berry.    Mr.  Burbank 's  latest  produc- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  new  fruit,  the 
''pomato,"    is    an    example    of    the 
method  of  selection  without  previous 
crossing,  and  so  it  fails  into  the  same 
class     with  the  crimson  poppy.     The 
pomato  gets  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  fruit  resembling  a  tomato 
growing  on  a  potato-plant.    The  plant 
from   which    it    has    been    developed 
was  originally  a  wild  variety  of  po- 
tato, found  in  the  Southwest,  which 
showed      a     tendency      to      produce 
^^ balls"  on  the  vines  at  the  expense 
of  the  root-tubers.     Mr.  Burbank  saw 
that   these   potato-balls,   rudimentary 
examples   of   which   are    common    on 
potato-plants,  could  be  developed  into 
a     desirable     fruit     resembling     the 
tomato.      By   the    simple    process    of 
selection,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crim- 
son poppy,  he  succeeded,  in  the  course 
of  about   five   years,  in   training  the 
plants  to  grow  to  several  times   the 
size    of   ordinary    potato-plants,   and 
to   produce,   instead    of    the    original 
small,  hard,  bitter,  green  balls,  a  fine 
white     fruit,    from     an   inch     and   a 
quarter    to  an    inch  and    a  half    in 
diameter,  with  a  tender  skin  like  that 
of    a    tomato,    although   the    fruit   is 
more  regular  in   shape   than  the   to- 
mato, and  with  a  savory  pulp  having 
a    high   flavor  and    a   pleasing   frag- 
rance.   The  pomato  is  delicious  when 
eaten  raw  from  the  hand,  and  par- 
ticularly fine  as  a  preserve,  or  when 
cooked  for  the  table.     No  doubt  can 
be  entertained  that  this  new  garden- 
fruit   will   be   extensively   introduced 
and  cultivated. 

One  more  example  of  the  wonderful 
e fleets  of  selection  when  guided  by 
the  hand  of  genius,  before  we  turn  to 
consider  the  beautiful  creations  of 
Mr.  Burbank  in  the  realm  of  flowers. 
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The  example  I  have  iu  inmd  is  the 
'^Bartlett  plum,"  surely  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  fruits  in  existence. 
and  a  very  striking  instance  of  the 
force  of  education.  It  happened, 
years  ago,  that  Mr.  Burbank  noticed 
in  a  plum  taken  from  one  of  his  trees 
a  slight  suggestion  of  the  flavor  of 
the  well-known  Bartlett  pear.  Mr. 
Burbank  treasured  the  pit  of  that 
peculiar  plum  as  if  it  had  been  a 
diamond,  and,  pursuing  a  method 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  case 
of  the  pomato,  he  gradually  developed 
a  new  kind  of  plum,  which  has  now 
attained  a  state  of  complete  stability, 
a  plum  which,  it  is  soberly  averred, 
has  more  distinctly  the  flavor  of  the 
Bartlett  pear  than  the  pear  itself  has ! 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  fact 
that  the  plum-tree  which  bears  the 
'' Bartlett  plums"  presents  some  of 
tlie  characteristics  of  a  Bartlett  pear- 
tree,  although  nowhere  in  its  known 
ancestry  has  it  been  crossed  with  a 
member  of  the  pear  tribe?  What  a 
glimpse  this  opens  into  the  infinite 
complexity  of  the  history  of  plants, 
and  what  a  light  it  casts  upon  Mr. 
Burbank 's  dictum  that  ^'Heredity  is 
the  sum  of  all  past  environment!" 

It  may  have  occurred  to  the  reader 
that  there  is  something  like  wizardry 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Bur- 
bank brings  his  new  kinds  of  plants 
to  maturity,  considering  that  the 
methods  employed  require  the 
accumulated  effects  of  successive 
generations.  This  is  largely  explained 
by  the  resort  to  grafting.  Seedlings 
of  a  new  variety  of  plant  or  tree  are 
often  grafted  upon  an  old  plant  Dr 
tree,  and  thus  are  pushed  ahead,  and 
hurried  onward,  in  the  race  of  life. 
They  get  the  benefit  of  the  strength 
and  virility  of  the  older  plant  from 
whose  fully  developed  circulation 
they  draw  their  nourishment.  Among 
the  curious  sights  in  Mr.  Burbank 's 
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grounds  at  Santa  Rosa  and  at  Sebas- 
topol  are  trees  hundreds  of  whose 
branches  are  ^'strangers  to  the 
blood"  of  the  tree  that  bears  them. 
One  has  no  fewer  than  five  hundred 
and  twenty-six  varieties  of  apples 
growing  upon  its  grafted  branches— 
red  apples,  green  apples,  yellow 
apples,  round  apples,  bell-shaped 
apples,  sweet  apples,  sour  apples— 
and  the  seed  of  each  of  these  can  be 
separately   experimented  with. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  flowers. 

The  fame  of  the  Sparta  daisy  has 
already  gone  round  the  world,  and 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  story  of 
the  development  of  that  magnificent 
sunburst  of  a  flower  from  the  little 
despised  daisy  of  the  fields.  Daisies 
are  among  Mr.  Burbank 's  favorites, 
and  he  has  not  ceased  to  shape  them, 
season,  after  season,  to  the  bent  of 
his  fancy.  To  make  daisies  grow 
tall,  graceful  and  aristocratic,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  such  pride  of 
beauty  that  they  expand  their^  gold- 
centered  blossoms  to  a  diameter  of 
six  inches,  was  not  enough.  Every 
succeeding  year  he  makes  them  more 
beautiful,  with  a  more  elegant  car- 
riage. During  the  present  year  he 
has  developed  a  new  variety  of  daisy 
which  he  thinks  will  surpass  all 
known  varieties  in  grace  though  not 
necessarily  in  size.  The  refinement 
of  Mr.  Burbank 's  methods  when  he 
is  engaged  with  the  development  of 
the  beauty  of  a  new  flower  is  sur- 
prising. No  least  feature  is  over- 
looked. The  shapes  of  the  petals, 
the  bordering  of  the  edges,  the  tone 
of  the  colors,  the  droop  of  the  stem, 
the  general  carriage  of  the  whole 
plant— these  and  a  hundred  other 
particulars  are  carefully  noted,  and 
when  the  work  is  completed  you  have 
Mr.  Burbank 's  mind  mirrored  in  a 
flower,  quite  as  truly  as  the  mind  of 
an  artist  is  expressed  in  a  painting. 
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It  is  a  touch  characteristic  of  the 
man  that  Avheii  he  is  selecting  a  flower 
for  color  he  is  accustomed  to  submit 
it  to  the  choice  of  a  lady  of  fine  and 
cultivated  tastes. 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  his 
intellectual  fearlessness.  Standing 
with  him  among  a  multitude  of  new 
varieties  of  flowers  one  day,  and 
noticing  the  tenderly  affectionate  and 
yet  masterful  way  in  which  he 
handled  them,  selecting,  approving, 
rejecting,  at  a  glance  or  a  touch,  1 
could  not  but  say  to  him: 

*'Mr.  Burbank,  these  are  all  re- 
flexes from  you.  Do  you  not  some- 
times feel  almost  as  if  you  were  ex- 
erting a  psychic  force  upon  these 
plants;  that  in  some  way,  not  yet 
expressible  in  scientific  terms,  they 
are  following  the  suggestions  of  your 
imagination  ? ' ' 

But  it  was  no  new  thought  to  him. 

'^Yes,"  he  said;    ''why  not?" 

Another  flower  whose  introduction 
dates  from  the  present  year  is  a 
splendid  new  poppy  which  will  prob- 
ably be  known  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature as  Papaver  Burbankii.  It  is 
the  result  of  crossing  the  common 
white  peony  poppy  with  the  Papaver 
pilosum,  the  first-named  being  the 
mother  plant,  and  the  last  the  father. 
Our  illustrations  show  the  character- 
istic forms  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
of  the  parent  plants  and  of  their  off- 
spring. But  in  this  case,  at  least, 
color  plays  an  even  more  distinctive 
part  in  the  transformation  than  does 
shape.  The  peony  poppy  is  splendidly 
white,  the  Papaver  pilosum  possesses 
a  deep  ecru  hue,  while  the  new  poppy 
is  of  a  brilliant  fire-red  color  with 
a  reddish-purple  four-winged  center 
spot,  encircling  a  greenish-white  coro- 
net-shaped seed-vessel.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  flower  is  extremely  ele- 
gant and  attractive. 

One  of  our  photographs  shows  Mr. 


Burbank  in  the  act  of  producing  an 
artificial  cross.  In  one  hand  he  holds 
a  flower  of  the  Papaver  pilosum, 
placed  close  to  a  peony  poppy.  Witli 
a  camel's-hair  brush  he  takes  the 
pollen  from  the  stamens,  or  anthers, 
of  the  first-named  flower,  which  in 
this  case  plays  the  part  of  the  male 
parent  of  the  cross,  or  hybrid,  that 
is  to  be  produced,  and  places  it  upon 
the  stigmas  covering  the  pistil  of  the 
w^hite  poppy,  which  is  to  be  the 
mother  plant.  This  act  is  called 
''pollinating  the  flower."  When  the 
pollination,  or  fertilization,  is  com- 
pleted, the  flower  that  has  been  thus 
treated  is  carefully  protected  (say  by 
covering  it  with  a  paper  bag  as  it 
grows  on  its  stem)  from  any  further 
accidental  contact  with  pollen  carried 
by  insects,  or  by  the  wind. 

When  the  seeds  of  the  artificially 
pollinated  flower  have  ripened,  they 
are  sown,  and  the  plants  that  spring- 
up  from  them  will  contain  a  mingling 
of  the  hereditary  characteristics  of 
the  two  parents.  A  considerable 
variety  of  forms  will  be  exhibited  by 
the  individual  plants  sprung  from 
this  seed,  and  if  afterward  a  second 
crossing  is  effected,  the  number  of 
variations  produced  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

All  sorts  of  latent  traits  now  make 
their  appearance.  The  hidden  chil- 
dren burst  forth  in  a  wild  crowd! 
But  having  made  his  selections,  the 
experimenter  allows  all  the  other 
forms  to  disappear,  and  in  a  few 
generations  (plant  generations)  the 
chosen  ones  become  fixed  new  varie- 
ties or  species.  On  the  average,  Mr. 
Burbank  finds  that  about  half  a  dozen 
generations  are  required  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  mutation  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor De  Yries  cannot  stand  in  the 
light  of  Mr.  Burbank 's  experiments, 
because  while  that  theory  assumes 
that   only   at   certain  periods  in   the 
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life  of  plants  do  sudden  mutations, 
producing  new  species,  take  place, 
the  experiments  demonstrate  that 
man  can  produce  mutations  whenever 
he  wills  it,  and  that  *' mutation  is  not 
a  period  but  a  state."  The  so-called 
Mendelian  laws  are  proved  by  these 
experiments  to  be  inadequate,  because 
they  are  found  to  apply  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  operations  have  been  eon- 
ducted  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that, 
for  breadth  of  view,  he  has  the  same 
advantage  over  other  experimenters 
that  one  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
dominating  mountain  possesses  over 
those  who  have  climbed  only  to  the 
top  of  a  foothill.  Finally,  his  ex- 
periments have  proved  the  falsity  3f 
the  doctrine  that  acquired  character- 
istics are  not  transmitted. 

We  have  been  drawn  a  little  aside 
from  the  description  of  the  new 
flowers  because  it  is  essential,  at 
every  step,  to  keep  prominently  be- 
fore the  mind  the  meaning  of  what 
Mr.  Burbank  has  done  and  is  doing, 
and  the  effect  of  his  achievements 
upon  scientific  views  and  theories. 

Space  remains  to  refer  briefly  to  a 
few  more  of  the  beautiful  things  that 
may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Santa 
Rosa  and  the  experimental  groan- is 
at  Sebastopol.  And  yet  no  one  c;m 
describe  these  flowers!  Their  im- 
mense number  and  variety  are  as 
astonishing  as  is  their  beauty  of  form 
and  color.  There  are  the  hybrid 
calla-lilies,  great  splendid  blossoms,  a 
single  specimen  of  which  would  con- 
fer distinction  upon  any  garden; 
there  are  the  huge  amaryllises,  new 
queens  of  flowers;  there  are  the 
gladioli,  taught  new  graces  and 
trained  to  grow  all  round  their  stems ; 
there  are  geraniums,  of  a  size  and 
splendor  that  no  man  ever  saw  be- 
fore; there  are  verbenas  that  have 
borrowed    a    fragrance    unknown    to 


their  kindred  and  are  noAV  filling  the 
air  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  trail- 
ing arbutus;  there  are  new  poppies, 
new  and  sweet-scented  dahlias,  new 
larkspurs,  new  tiger-lilies— but  it  is 
almost  an  endless  story. 

There  was  once  a  flower  growing 
at  Santa  Rosa  which,  in  view  of  its 
subsequent  history,  I  would  have 
given  much  to  see  — a  hybrid  mesem- 
brianthemum,  a  plant  without  suffi- 
cient native  distinction  to  have  a 
popular  name.  But,  led  by  some  dim 
suggestion  of  hidden  beauty  which  he 
alone  could  perceive,  Mr.  Burbank 
took  this  insignificant  flower  and,  by 
crossing  and  selection,  produced  a 
bed  of  delicate  little  pink-white  blos- 
soms, which  for  four  years  were  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders.  Then, 
suddenly,  without  discoverable  cause, 
ever^^  one  of  these  new  plants  died. 
It  is  said  that  they  all  perished  in  a 
night,  as  if  the  breath  of  a  pestilence 
had  blown  upon  them  alone,  leaving 
their  stately  companions  in  the  gar- 
den of  beauty  untouched  and  un- 
harmed. They  had  looked  out  upon 
the  world  and  charmed  it  for  a  few 
brief  seasons,  but  its  touch  was  too 
rough,  and  they  quickly  shrank  into 
the  habitation  of  forgotten  forms.  No 
human  eye  may  ever  see  their  like 
again,  for  years  of  experimentation 
had  been  required  to  bring  them 
forth,  and  they  left  not  a  seed  nor  a 
living  root! 

But  the  field  from  which  these 
things  may  be  developed  is  illimitable^ 
and  Mr.  Burbank  is  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work.  With  his  hybrid 
thornless  and  spiculeless  cactuses, 
bearing  rich  and  nourishing  fruit,  and 
juicy  stems,  which  may  turn  arid 
deserts  into  populated  plains;  with 
his  fruit-trees  taught  to  withstand  the 
frost,  and  his  grains  educated  to  defy 
the  drought;  with  his  continually 
growing    array   of    :iew   plants,   new 
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plums,  new  cherries,  new  apples,  new 
berries,  new  fruits  never  before  seen 
in  orchard  or  garden,  new  flowers 
never  before  dreamed  of  by  florists— 
with  all  these,  still  the  greatest  part 


of  his  career,  we  may  hope,  is  before 
him.  And  wider  yet  will  be  the  effect 
of  his  example  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  genius  upon  others  who  shall  take 
up  the  work  after  him. 


The  Rise  of  Co-Operation  in  England, 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD   RUSSELL,  IN   EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Co-operative  sellings  has  come  to  be  a  strong:  influence  in  British  commercial 
life.  It  has  grained  a  tremendous  hold  among^  the  working  classes.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Russell  tells  how  the  idea  originated  among-  the  flannel-weavers  of  Rochdale  and 
was  the  one  good  result  of  an  otherwise  unsuccessful  strike. 


THE  greatest  idea  in  modern  Eng- 
lish   life    was    evolved    by    a 
handful  of  starving  men  caught 
like    rats   in     one   of    the  forlornest 
spots  on  earth. 

There  was  a  strike  in  the  flannel- 
mills  of  Rochdale.  The  English 
flannel-weaver  was,  and  is,  wretchedly 
underpaid;  on  what  he  earns  in  a 
month  an  average  family  might  exist 
normally  perhaps  three  days.  More- 
over, he  lives  under  conditions  the 
merest  glance  at  which  crushes  the 
most  resolute  optimism.  The  long- 
rows  of  dreary  caves,  the  dirt  and 
squalor,  the  gloom  without  and  the 
damp  within  strike  chill  to  one 's  very 
heart.  Even  now,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  for  it,  even  when  work  is 
plentiful  and  the  mills  buzz,  or  even 
in  summer  when  occasionally  the  sun 
comes  pallidly  through  the  everlast- 
ing mists,  Rochdale  is  a  red  scar 
across  the  face  of  civilization.  In 
1843,  when  the  great  strike  sent  idle 
and  despairing  men  drifting  through 
the  frightful  streets,  and  darkened 
the  gloom  of  the  November  days  and 
the  incessant  rains,  Rochdale  must 
have  been  perdition.  The  inhabitants 
will  tell  you  now  that  the  place  is 
one  hundred  times  better  than  it  was 
in   1843.      Hearins'   this   and    seeing 


what  it  is  now,  you  will  marvel  much 
at  the  persistence  of  men  that  stayed 
to  fight  their  fight  in  such  appalling- 
surroundings,  instead  of  running 
away. 

The  strike  was  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  Flannel-mill  owners  were 
doing  prodigiously  well  in  1843.  A 
great  boom  was  on  in  flannels ;  prices 
soared  before  the  wind  of  a  world- 
wide demand:  the  mill  owners  got 
rich  in  a  year,  sometimes  in  a  month. 
The  weavers,  living  on  scraps, 
thought  the  owners  ought  to  share 
a  part  of  this  golden  harvest.  The 
owners,  not  living  on  scraps,  regarded 
the  suggestion  as  highly  unreasonable 
and  calculated  to  upset  the  founda- 
tions of  society  and  commerce.  The 
weavers  were  therefore  confronted 
with  the  universal  problem,  and  in 
its  baldest  terms.  The  mill  owners 
were  plainly  deriving  a  share  dis- 
proportionately large  of  the  returns 
of  the  enterprise;  the  weavers  were 
getting  a  share  disproportionately 
small.  Some  men  were  getting  too 
much  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and 
some  men  too  little:  the  same  old 
story.  To  equalize  the  allotment  — 
that  was,  as  it  is,  the  question.  As 
the  weavers'  experience  included 
both    ends    of    advocated    remedy— 
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Force  and  Self -improvement— it  may 
seem  worth  noting.  Being-,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  blind,  giroping  creatures 
late  come  from  the  jungle,  their  first 
impulse  was  toward  Force.  They  said 
they  would  strike.  At  this  one  or 
two  owners  relented  and  said  they 
would  consent  to  a  small  wage  in- 
crease if  the  other  owners  would  do 
as  much.  I  suppose  the  complaints 
must  have  continued  to  be  acute  and 
the  distress  severe  and  not  pleasant 
to  see.  Anyway,  nothing  coming  of 
their  former  overture,  the  same  few 
owners  again  proposed  that  in  their 
establishments  a  small  advance  should 
be  made,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  followed  in  all  the  other 
mills  in  the  district;  otherwise  it 
should  be  rescinded. 

Something  about  this  proposition 
struck  the  Lancashire  intelligence  as 
intolerable.  It  was  like  showing  a 
bone  to  a  starving  dog  and  keeping- 
it  out  of  reach.  Of  course  the  wage 
advance  was  scorned  in  the  mills 
where  increased  wages  were  regarded 
as  attacks  upon  the  social  order,  and 
at  last  the  strike  began. 

These  men  had  nothing  but  large 
families,  empty  larders,  empty 
pockets,  and  the  grim  prospect  of  de- 
feat. They  had  entered  upon  the 
movement  for  higher  wages  with  a 
compact  that  those  that  had  work 
should  contribute  each  twopence  a 
week  to  a  fund  for  those  that  should 
strike.  But  the  slow,  dogged  resent- 
ment of  the  weavers  had  been 
aroused ;  the  strikers  were  many,  the 
workers  were  few,  and  the  twopenny 
contributions  netted  but  a  paltry 
sum.  Meanwhile  empty  stomachs 
and  crying  children  in  the  cheerless 
hovels  were  the  strong  battalions  on 
the  employers'  side;  these  rubbed 
their  hands  and  knew  they  had  but 
to  wait. 

Just  before  the  end,  a  little  knot 


of  the  strikers  came  together  one 
November  afternoon,  knowing  very 
well  that  they  were  beaten,  that  the 
owners  had  triumphed,  to  talk  over 
a  hopeless  situation.  In  this  world 
every  idea  that  amou:its  to  any  thing- 
has  its  roots  in  democracy.  Almost 
every  man  at  that  meeting  was  a 
Chartist.  Now  Chartism  was  the  first 
stirring  in  England  of  the  democratic 
spirit.  It  was,  in  substance,  a  de- 
mand that  the  whole  people  should 
share  in  a  government  up  to  that  time 
conducted  solely  by  and  for  the 
landed  classes  and  nobles.  Vested 
interests  had  been  properly  shocked 
by  Chartism  and  had  put  it  down 
with  becoming  severity,  partly  by  re- 
p/resenting it  as  disorderly,  anar- 
chistic, revolutionary,  vulgar,  bad 
form,  un-English,  and  not  counte- 
nanced by  the  better  classes;  and 
partly  by  instigating  it  to  riot,  when 
an  efficient  police  force  did  the  rest. 
But  while  Chartism  as  a  movement 
failed  to  reform  the  Government,  the 
spirit  of  Chartism  survived  among 
thousands  of  its  followers,  and  of  the 
ideas  inspired  one  was  some  notion 
of  regard  for  the  common  welfare, 
one  was  a  definite  conception  of 
equality,  and  one  was  the  advantages 
of  work  for  the  common  good  instead 
of  work  for  selfish  advantage.  This 
meeting  I  am  telling  you  about  was 
soaked  with  Chartism. 

The  men  sat  down  seriously  to  see 
what  they  could  do.  Force  had  failed, 
the  employers  had  won,  strikes  helped 
nothing,  solved  nothing,  gained  noth- 
ing; so  much  was  plain.  They  had 
strr.ck  because  they  were  getting 
little,  and  now  they  were  getting 
nothing;  and  meantime  they  had 
taken  on  a  weary  load  of  debt.  The 
net  result  of  their  effort  to  better 
their  condition  was  to  make  it  in- 
finitely worse.     What  then? 

''There     is     no  remedy  for   these 
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things,"  said  the  Chartists,  '^ until 
you  get  a  Constitution.  A^Hiat  work- 
ing men  must  do  is  to  agitate  for  the 
Charter."  , 

Some  teetotalers  were  in  the  group, 
and  they  brought  out  their  hobby, 
perennial  and  groomed  for  all  sea- 
sons. What  workmen  needed  was  to 
sign  the  pledge  and  lay  aside  the 
part  of  their  wages  they  had  formerly 
expended  in  drink.  Inasmuch  as  none 
of  them  was  getting  any  wages,  this 
did  not  promise  much.  The  prevalent 
idea  was  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  working  men  to  increase  their  in- 
come ;  their  only  chance  was  to  dimin- 
ish their  outgo,  and  as  most  of  them, 
with  their  families,  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  live  on  just  enough  to 
keep  the  breath  in  their  bodies  the 
prospect  of  their  living  on  any  less 
was  not  inspiriting.  And  then  some- 
one began  to  complain  about  the 
grasping  storekeepers.  The  store- 
keepers! That  was  something— the 
corner  grocery  and  the  mill  owner 
seemed  the  weaver's  upper  and  nether 
millstones;  he  was  crushed  between 
them.  How  if  the  weaver  could  get 
his  supplies  without  paying  the  store- 
keeper's profit,  eh?  How  if  he  com- 
bined with  other  weavers  and  got  his 
supplies  at  the  prices  the  storekeeper 
paid,  eh? 

Thus  tHe  Chartists  were  filled  with 
their  idea  of  the  common  good,  the 
idea  of  democracy.  The  notion  of 
penniless  and  debt-ridden  strikers 
combining  for  anything  that  re- 
quired capital  would  have  appealed  to 
a  race  with  a  sense  of  humor  as  mere- 
ly comic.  In  the  whole  meeting  that 
afternoon  was  not  enough  money  to 
buy  a  pound  of  tea.  But  some  ad- 
vantages pertain  to  the  temperament 
without  humor.  Their  enterprise 
might  seem  of  colossal  difficulty:  it 
did  not  strike  the  weavers  as  funny. 
Hence   it   was  not   removed    at   once 


from  the  range  of  the  possible.  Be- 
sides, the  Chartists,  it  seems,  never 
laughed  at  anything,  but  merely  roar- 
ed day  and  night  for  a  Constitution. 
The  twopenny  strike  contribution  oc- 
curred to  some  one  as  a  feasible  basis 
of  funds.  If  men  could  give  two- 
pence a  week  to  help  a  strike,  they 
could  give  twopence  a  week  to  better 
their  condition.  Twopence  a  week 
would  amount  to  something— if  you 
went  on  piling  them  up  long  enough. 
So  twenty-eight  weavers,  most  of  them 
Chartists  or  Teetotalers,  formed  a 
body  with  the  resounding  title  of  the 
Kochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pion- 
eers, and  undertook,  in  a  groping  way, 
to  see  what  could  be  done  with  two- 
pence a  week  from  each.  A  treasurer 
was  appointed  to  collect  and  care  for 
all  this  capital,  and  when  enough  had 
accumulated  they  were  to  see  if  they 
could  not  buy  a  little  tea  and  salt  fish 
and  jam— on  which  national  dainties 
they  were  nourished— at  wholesale 
prices,  and  thus  save  money. 

They  went  back  to  work,  the 
twenty-eight  with  the  rest  of  the  beat- 
en army  of  Force,  and  took  the  small 
wage  and  the  hard  defeat  and  turn- 
ed in  their  twopence  a  week  and 
waited.  In  December,  1844,  they 
found  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  magnificent  sum  of  £28  ($140), 
and  were  embarrassed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  In  a  Rochdale  street 
that  bore  the  inauspicious  name  of 
Toad  Lane  they  found  what  was  des- 
cribed as  the  most  dismal  barracks 
in  the  dismal  town,  an  ancient  ware- 
house of  ill-favored  aspect.  Therein 
they  rented  a  ground  floor  room  at  the 
rate  of  $50  a  year,  and  when  this  1  ad 
been  fitted  up  with  some  rude  shelv- 
ii  g,  they  had  £14  ($70)  left  to  buy 
stock. 

A  little  flour,  a  little  butter,  some 
sugar  and  some  oatmeal,  that  was  all 
thev  had  to  do  business  with,  the  beg- 
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gars.  A  scornful  tradesman  in  their 
own  line  subsequently  announced, 
without  much  exaggeration,  that  he 
could  go  down  there  with  a  wheel- 
barrow and  carry  off  their  entire 
stock.  They  were  to  open  the  shop 
on  the  night  of  December  21st.  When 
the  time  came  they  were  afraid  to 
take  down  the  shutters.  They  looked 
over  the  poor  little  pile  of  things  and 
the  feeble  lamp,  and  felt  as  women 
feel  when  they  are  about  to  faint. 
Their  hearts  failed  them:  it  seemed 
so  utterly  lunatic  to  invite  the  public 
to  come  and  inspect  two  sacks  of 
flour  and  a  handful  of  oatmeal.  It  is 
recorded  that  they  stood  about 
^'hafflinV'  as  Robert  Burns  hath  it, 
Joseph  Smith  trying  to  get  Samuel 
AsKworth'  to  go  out  and  take  down  the 
shutters,  and  Ashworth  nominating 
William  Cooper,  or  something  like 
that.  What  added  to  the  terrors  of 
the  situation,  the  street  gamins  (of 
whom  Rochdale  had,  and  has,  no  lack) 
were  waiting  on  the  outside  for  a 
chance  to  exhibit  the  acrid  wit  that, 
world  around,  is  the  symbol  of  their 
kind,  and  a  crowd  of  unsympathetic 
neighbors  stood  on  the  curb  ready  to 
jeer.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
Equitable  Pioneers  that  there  was 
occasion  enough  for  jeering;  but  at 
last  one  of  them  dashed  at  it,  head 
down,  tore  oR  the  shutters,  and  the 
thing  was  done. 

I  suppose  it  was  not  so  awful,  after 
all,  the  phalanx  of  gamins  and  neigh- 
bors. Anyway,  the  stock  was  sold, 
more  was  bought  and  sold  in  its  turn, 
and  by  slowest  degrees  it  dawned  up- 
on Toad  Lane  and  environs  that  the 
Equitable  Pioneers  had  an  idea.  At 
first  the  business  o£  the  wretched  little 
place  was  no  more  than  enough  to  keep 
it  open  for  a  short  time  on  two  even- 
ings of  the  week.  Presently  it  must 
be  kept  open  three  nights,  then  four, 
and  then  five.     As  fast  as  the  profits 


accrued  they  were  added  to  the  mic- 
roscopic capital,  and  the  stock  was 
enlarged.  In  the  store  the  Equitable 
Pioneers  worked  for  nothing;  hence 
there  was  no  clerk  hire.  They  were 
fired  with  the  zeal  of  propagandists; 
hence  they  were  never  weary  in  the 
cause.  And,  finally,  they  had  some- 
thing at  stake  besides  profits;  hence 
thej^  w^ere  bent  on  bringing  in  all  their 
neighbors  to  share  the  good  thing. 

Before  they  knew  whether  their 
$70  worth  of  flour  and  oatmeal  would 
not  be  closed  out  by  the  sheriff,  they 
had  adopted  a  code  of  most  solemn 
rules  of  business.  I  told  you  in  the 
beginning  that  a  sense  of  humor 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
enterprise.  Among  the  ideals  to  which 
these  business  men  without  business 
bound  themselves  were  to  sell  always 
for  cash,  not  to  run  into  debt,  to  buy 
pure  goods  of  the  best  quality,  to  set 
their  faces  resolutely  against  adul- 
teration or  trickery,  to  sell  at  current 
market  rates,  and,  above  all,  to  op- 
pose the  competitive  theory  of  busi- 
ness. They  would  not  enter  into  com- 
petition with  any  one.  They  regard- 
ed competition  as  immoral  and  the 
great  source  of  the  world's  evil,  the 
baleful  seed  from  which  came  great 
fortunes  and  great  poverty.  Strange, 
strange  people,  as  you  shall  see.  Fin- 
ally, they  determined  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  all  profits  to  educa- 
tion. 

The  attraction  for  buyers  at  the 
little  Toad  Lane  store  was  not  the 
cheapened  first  cost  of  the  articles 
sold  there,  but  somethijig  very  differ- 
ent. Sales  were  made  at  cur- 
rent prices,  but  every  purchaser  re- 
ceived a  metal  tag  representing  the 
amount  of  the  purchase,  and  the  pro- 
mise was  held  out  that  when  the  store 
was  adequately  equipped,  these  tags 
would  be  redeemed  with  a^  proportion- 
ate  share   in   the   profits.       In   other 
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words,  the  store  was  to  be  like  other 
stores  except  that  the  profits  were  to 
^o  to  the  purchasers  instead  of  to  tlie 
storekeeper.  The  power  of  this  idea 
was  much  more  tremendous  than  you 
would  guess.  For  the  first  time  the 
patient  slave  housewives  of  Toad  Lane 
laid  hold  of  the  concept  of  hope. 
Every  time  they  bought  a  pound  of 
flour  at  the  place  called  in  the  bar- 
barous dialect  of  the  region  ^'The 
Owd  Weavyurs'  Shop,"  they  laid  by 
a  brass  tag  that  would  some  day  be 
money.  They  had  never  before  been 
able  to  save  a  cent;  their  whole 
weary  struggle  had  been  to  make  the 
scanty  income  spread  wide  enough  to 
keep  the  family  alive.  They  had 
never  expected  nor  dreamed  of  any- 
thing else.  And  now  without  their 
volition,  for  the  first  time  they  had 
something  to  look  forward  to. 

Only,  to  get  the  benefits  of  '^The 
Owd  Weavyurs'  Shop"  one  must  join 
the  ^^ Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers" 
and  sign  the  rules  and  take  out  some 
of  the  capital  stock,  to  wit,  not  less 
than  £1  thereof.  But  this,  after  pay- 
ing the  trifling  initiation  fee,  could 
he  paid  for  in  Rochdale  fashion, 
with  twopence  a  week;  and  mean- 
time all  the  advantages  accrued.  The 
Equitable  ship  slowly  gathered  head- 
way. In  March  1845,  tea  and  to- 
bacco were  added  to  the  stock.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  there  were  more 
than  eighty  members,  the  capital 
stock  had  grown  to  $905,  and  the 
weekly  receipts  for  goods  averaged 
more  than  $150.  In  a  few  more 
months  the  store  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  open  on  Saturday  afternoon 5 
as  well  as  the  five  nights,  and  butch- 
er's meat  was  added  to  the  things 
dealt  in. 

The  boom  in  the  flannel  business 
came  to  an  end,  hard  times  fell  up- 
on the  Rochdale  district,  the  local 
savings  bank  failed  with   all  its   de- 


posits, and  the  membership  of  the 
Pioneers  rapidly  increased,  for  by 
this  time  it  appeared  certain  that 
they  alone  had  hit  upon  the  only 
plan  that  provided  any  security 
against  adversity.  The  society  took 
a  lease  of  the  whole  barracks  in  Toad 
Lane,  three  floors  and  an  attic,  en- 
larged its  trade,  gradually  absorbed 
in  its  lists  the  working  population, 
hired  clerks,  began  to  deal  in  what- 
ever its  subscribers  wished  to  buy, 
and  spread  the  foundation  of  a  great 
business.  It  had  become  an  institu- 
tion. In  1850  it  had  600  members. 
In  1857  it  had  1,850  and  sold  $400,000 
worth  of  goods.  But  by  that  time  its 
success  was  acknowledged  every- 
where, in  other  towns  the  like  socie- 
ties were  forming,  and  co-operation 
was  successfully  launched. 

Not  without  enough  of  trouble. 
The  vested  interests  took  alarm,  and 
Parliament  after  Parliament  was 
petitioned  to  stop  the  thing.  The 
ponderous  remarks  of  the  grave 
statesmen  of  the  day  that  plainly 
foresaw  how  co-operation  meant  na- 
tional ruin  ought  to  teach  us  all  the 
true  value  of  statesmanship.  Farth- 
er, the  blunt  democracy  of  the  thing 
alarmed  many  uneasy  souls;  it  wa"> 
a  kind  of  Chartism.  And  incessant- 
ly the  local  shopkeepers  fought  the 
new  idea.  They  flght  it  yet,  by  the 
way.  Within  six  months  the  Gov- 
ernment had  defeated  an  attempt  to 
wreck  co-operation  by  steering  it 
against  the  British  income  tax.  But 
the  commonest  attack  was  by  under- 
selling the  co-operative  stores.  The 
managers  of  the  stores  invariably  re- 
mained true  to  the  principles  an- 
nounced by  the  ''Equitable  Pion- 
eers" and  adopted  everywhere  by 
their  imitators.  They  were  warring 
against  the  competitive  idea;  they 
would  not  be  led  into  competition. 
They  never  reduced  the  price  of  any 
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article  to  meet  any  cut  made  by  an- 
other dealer.  They  never  resorted 
to  any  device  to  gain  trade,  and  nev- 
er attempted  to  secure  a  penny  of 
illegitimate  profit.  Their  first  object 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
members,  not  to  sell  goods  nor  to  pile 
up  profits;  and  price-cutting  by  their 
rivals  tliey  looked  upon  with  a  bland 
and  amiable  indifference  very  beauti- 
ful to  see.  Co-operation,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  be  an  amiable  business.  No 
one  seems  to  get  angry  about  it,  nor 
flurried  nor  worried.  I  would  not  be 
too  sanguine,  but  after  knocking 
about  a  great  many  co-operative 
stores,  Avholesale  and  retail,  I  was 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  people  in 
them  seem  to  find  life  comfortable 
and  human.  It  seems  rather  foolish 
and  somewhat  Utopian,  but  other  per- 
sons have  noted  the  same  thing; 
there  must  be  something  in  it. 
Clerks  in  English  co-operative  stores 
are  not  surly  nor  in(Jifferent  nor 
cross   nor   tired.        They    have    short 


hours,  they  have  a  share  in  the  pro- 
fits, mostly  they  are  members  of  the 
society,  and  have  a  childlike  faith 
in  co-operation  as  a  kind  of  religion. 
Strange  people,  as  I  said  before. 
There  are  among  them  astonishingly 
good  talkers  about  co-operation  and 
conditions.  I  know  one  of  them  that 
goes  out  almost  every  night  and  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects.  For  noth- 
ing, the  foolish  young  person.  He 
sells  groceries  in  the  daytime. 

There  are  no  strikes  in  co-opera- 
tive stores  and  co-operative  fac- 
tories, no  lockouts,  no  walking  dele- 
gates, no  disputes  between  labor  and 
capital,  no  rows,  no  riots,  no  police, 
no  militia,  no  appeals  to  the  gover- 
nor, no  arbitration  boards.  What- 
ever a  co-operative  society  is  to  do  is 
determined  by  all  its  members  in  a 
meeting  in  which  all  have  a  vote  and 
an  equal  right  to  be  heard.  There 
is  no  other  business  enterprise  that 
has  grown  so  rapidly  and  so  peace- 
fully. 


The  Story  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate. 

BY  ARTHUR  TRAIN,  IN  AMERICAN   ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

This  is  a  graphic  story  of  one  of  the  greatest  swindles  of  modern  times. 
Colonel  Amnion  is  a  type  of  the  cold-blooded,  heartless  rascal  who  betrays  con- 
fidences and  ruins  his  friends  without  compunction.  How  he  himself,  after  swindling 
his  client,  met  his  just  reward,  is  told  in  a  dramatic  manner. 


WHEN  Robert  A.  Ammon,  a 
member  of  the  New  York 
bar,  w^as  convicted,  after  a 
long  trial,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1903, 
of  receiving  stolen  goods  he  had,  in 
the  parlance  of  his  class,  been  ' '  due ' ' 
for  a  long  time.  The  stolen  property 
in  question  was  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in 
greenbacks,  part  of  the  loot  of  the 
notorious  '' Franklin  Syndicate,"  de- 
vised  and  engineered  bv  William  F. 


Miller,  who  later  became  the  cats- 
paw  of  his  legal  adviser,  the  subject 
of  this  history. 

Ammon  stood  at  the  bar  and  listen- 
ed complacently  to  his  sentence  of 
not  less  than  four  years  at  hard  labor 
in  Sing  Sing.  A  sneer  curved  his 
lips  as,  after  nodding  curtly  to  his 
lawyer,  he  turned  to  be  led  away  by 
the  court  attendant.  The  fortune 
snatched  from  his  client  had  procur- 
ed for  him  the  most  adroit  of  coun- 
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sel,  the  most  exhaustive  of  trials.  He 
knew  that  nothing  had  been  left  un- 
done to  enable  him  to  evade  the  con- 
sequences of  his  crime,  and  he  was 
cynically  content. 

For  years  '  ^  Bob ' '  Ammon  had  been 
a  familiar  figure  in  the  Wall  Street 
district  of  New  York,  Although  the 
legal  adviser  of  swindlers  and  con- 
fidence men,  he  was  a  type  of  Ameri- 
can whose  energies, .  if  turned  in  a 
less  dubious  direction,  might  \vell 
have  brought  him  honorable  distinc- 
tion. (Tall,  strong  as  a  bull,  bluff, 
good-natured,  reckless  and  of  iron 
nerve,  he  would  have  given  good  ac- 
count of  himself  as  an  Indian  fighter 
or  frontiersman.  His  fine  presence, 
his  great  vitality,  his  coarse  humor, 
his  confidence  and  bravado  had  won 
for  him  many  friends  of  a  certain 
kind  and  engendered  a  feeling  among 
the  public  that  somehow,  although 
the  associate  and  adviser  of  crim- 
inals, he  was  outside  the  lav/,  to  the 
circumventing  of  which  his  energies 
were  directed.  Unfortunately  his 
experiences  with  the  law  had  bred  in 
him  a  contempt  for  it  which  ulti- 
mately  caused   his   downfall. 

^'The  reporters  are  bothering  you, 
are  they?"  he  had  said  to  Miller  in 
his  office.  ^' Hang  them!  Send  them 
to   me.     I'll   talk^to  them!" 

And  talk  to  them  he  did.  He  could 
talk  a  police  inspector  or  a  city 
magistrate  into  a  state  of  vacuous 
credulity,  and  needless  to  say  he  was 
to  his  clients  as  a  god  knowing  both 
good  and  evil,  as  well  as  how  to 
eschew  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
Miller  hated,  loathed  and  feared  him, 
yet  freely  entrusted  his  liberty,  and 
all  he  had  risked  his  liberty  to  gain, 
to  this  strange  and  powerful  person- 
ality which  held  him  enthralled  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  a  physical  superi- 
ority. 

The     ''Franklin     Svndicate"     had 


collapsed  amid  the  astonished  out- 
cries of  its  thousands  of  victims,  on 
November  24,  1899,  when,  under  the 
advice  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Ammon,  its  organizer,  ''520  per  cent. 
Miller,"  had  fled  to  Canada.  It  was 
nearly  four  years  later,  in  June,  190/5, 
that  Ammon,  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  justice  as  a  criminal,  heard  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  Nott  call 
William  F.  Miller,  convict,  to  tliy 
stand  to  testify  against  him.  A 
curious  contrast  they  presented  as 
they  faced  one  another;  the  emaciated 
youth  of  twenty-five,  the  hand  of 
Death  already  tightly  fastened  upoxi 
his  meager  frame,  coughing,  hollow- 
cheeked,  insignificant,  flat-nosed,  al- 
most repulsive,  who  dragged  himself 
to  the  witness  chair,  and  the  swag- 
gering athlete  who  glared  at  hiui 
from  the  bar  surrounded  by  his  cor- 
don of  able  counsel.  As  Ammon 
fixed  his  penetrating  gaze  upon  his 
former  client.  Miller  turned  pale  and 
dropped  his  eyes.  Then  the  prose- 
cutor, realizing  the  danger  of  letting 
the  old  hypnotic  power  return  even 
for  an  instant,  ciuickly  stepped  be- 
tween them.  Miller  raised  his  eyes 
and  smiled,  and  those  who  heard 
knew  that  this  miserable  creature  had 
been  through  the  fire  and  came  forth 
to  speak   true  things. 

The  trial  of  Ammon  involved  prac- 
tically the  reproving  of  the  case 
against  Miller,  for  which  the  latter 
had  been  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years  in  State  prison,  whence  he 
now  issued  like  one  from  the  tomb 
to  point  the  skeleton,  incriminating 
finger  at  his  betrayer.  But  the  case 
began  by  the  convict-witness  testify-, 
ing  that  the  whole  business  was  a 
miserable  fraud  from  start  to  finish, 
carried  on  and  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  defendant.  He  told  how  he, 
a  mere  boy  of  twenty-one,  burdened 
with   a  sick  wife   and  1)aby,  unfitted 
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by  training  or  ability  for  any  sort 
of  lucrative  employment,  a  hanger-on 
of  bucket  shops  and,  in  his  palmiest 
daj^s,  a  speculator  in  tiny  lots  of 
feebly  margined  stocks,  finding  him- 
self without  means  of  support,  con- 
ceived the  alluring  idea  of  soliciting 
funds  for  investment,  promising 
enormous  interest,  and  paying  this 
interest  oat  of  the  principal  intrusted 
to  him.  For  a  time  he  preyed  only 
upon  his  friends,  claiming  ''inside 
information"  of  large  ''deals"  and 
paying  ten  per  cent,  per  week  on  the 
money  received  out  of  his  latest  de- 
posits. Surely  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  a  history  of  credulity.  Miller 
prospered.  His  earlier  friend-cus- 
tomers who  had  hesitatingly 
taken  his  receipt  for  ten  dollars,  and 
thereafter  had  received  one  dollar 
every  Monday  morning,  repeated  the 
operation  and  returned  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers.  From  having  his 
office  ' '  in  his  hat, ' '  he  took  an  upper 
room  in  a  small  two-story  house  at 
144  Floyd  Street,  Brooklyn— an 
humble  tenement,  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary exhibitions  of  man's  cupidity 
and  foolishness  in  modern  times.  At 
first  he  had  tramped  round,  like  a 
pedler,  delivering  the  dividends  him- 
self and  soliciting  more,  but  soon  he 
hired  a  boy.  This  was  in  February, 
1899.  Business  increased.  The 
golden  flood  began  to  appear  in  an 
attenuated  but  constant  rivulet.  He 
hired  four  more  employees  and  the 
whole  top  floor  of  the  house.  The 
golden  rivulet  became  a  steady 
stream.  From  a  ^'pan-handler"  he 
rolled  in  ready  thousands.  The  future 
opened  into  magnificent  auriferous 
distances.  He  began  to  call  himself 
"The  Franklin  Syndicate,"  and  to 
advertise  that  "the  way  to  wealth  is 
as  plain  as  the  road  to  the  market." 
He  copied  the  real  brokers  and  scat- 


tered circulars  and  "weekly  letters" 
over  the  country,  exciting  the  rural 
mind  in  distant  Manitoba  and  Louisi- 
ana. There  was  an  instantaneous  re- 
sponse. His  mail  required  the  ex- 
clusive attention  of  several  clerks. 
The  stream  of  gold  became  a  rushing 
torrent.  Every  Monday  morning  'the 
Floyd  Street  house  was  crowded  with 
depositors  who  drew  their  interest, 
added  to  it,  deposited  it  again,  and 
Avent  upon  their  way  rejoicing.  No- 
body was  going  to  have  to  work  any 
more.  The  out-of-town  customers  re- 
ceived checks  for  their  interest  drawn 
upon  "The  Franklin  Syndicate,"  to- 
gether with  printed  receipts  for  their 
deposits,  all  signed  "William  F. 
Miller, ' '  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp. 
No  human  hand  could  have  signed 
them  all  without  writer's  cramp.  The 
rubber  stamp  was  Miller's  oflicial 
signature.  Then  with  a  mighty  roar 
the  torrent  burst  into  a  deluge.  The 
Floyd  Street  quarters  were  besieged 
by  a  clamoring  multitude  fighting  to 
see  which  of  them  could  give  up  his 
money  first,  and  there  had  to  be  a 
special  delivery  for  Miller's  mail.  He 
rented  the  whole  house  and  hired 
fifty  clerks.  You  could  deposit  your 
money  almost  anywhere,  from  the 
parlor  to  the  pantry,  the  clothes 
closet  or  the  bath-room.  Fridays  the 
public  stormed  the  house  en  masse, 
since  the  money  must  be  deposited  on 
that  day  to  draw  interest  for  the  fol- 
lowing week.  The  crush  was  so  enor- 
mous that  the  stoop  broke  down. 
Imagine  it!  In  quiet  Brooklyn! 
People  struggling  to  get  up  the  steps 
to  cram  th6ir  money  into  Miller's 
pockets !  There  he  sat,  behind  a  desk, 
at  the  top  of  the  stoop,  solemnly 
taking  the  money  thrown  down  before 
him  and  handing  out  little  pink  and 
green  stamped  receipts  in  exchange. 
There  was  no  place  to  put  the  money, 
so  it  was  shoved  on  to  the  floor  be- 
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hind  him.  Friday  afternoons  Miller 
and  his  clerks  waded  through  it,  knee 
high.  There  was  no  pretense  of 
bookkeeping.  Simply  in  self-defense 
Miller  issued  in  October  a  pronuncia- 
mento  that  he  could  not  in  justice  to 
his  business,  consent  to  receive  less 
than  fifty  dollars  at  one  time.  Theo- 
retically, there  was  no  reason  why 
the  thing  should  not  have  gone  on 
practically  forever,  Miller  and  every- 
body else  becoming  richer  and  richer, 
until  there  was  no  longer  any  money 
in  the  world  left  to  be  deposited.  So 
long  as  the  golden  stream  swelled 
five  times  each  year  everybody  would 
be  happy.  How^  could  anybody  fail 
to  be  happy  who  saw  so  much  money 
lying  around  loose  everywhere? 

But  the  business  had  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  Miller  began  to 
distrust  his  own  capacity  to  handle 
it.  He  therefore  secured  a  partner 
in  the  person  of  one  Edward  Schles- 
singer,  and  with  him  went  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing another  office,  in  charge  of  which 
they  placed  a  man  named  Louis 
Powers.  History  repeated  itself. 
Powers  shipped  the  deposits  to  Miller 
every  day  or  two  by  express.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  plethora  of  easy 
money? 

But  Schlesssinger  was  no  Miller. 
He  decided  that  he  must  have  a  third 
of  the  profits  (Heaven  knows  how 
they  computed  them)  and  have  them, 
moreover,  each  day  in  cash.  Hence 
there  was  a  daily  accounting,  part  of 
the  receipts  being  laid  aside  to  pay 
off  interest  checks  and  interest,  and 
the  balance  divided.  Schlessinger 
carried  his  off  in  a  bag;  Miller  took 
the  rest,  cash,  money  orders  and 
checks,  and  deposited  it  in  a  real 
bank.  How  the  money  poured  in 
may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that 
the  excess  of  receipts  over  disburse- 
ments for  the  month  ending  Novem- 


ber 16  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Hitherto  Miller  had  been  the  cen- 
tral figure.  Col.  Robert  A.  Ammon 
now  became  the  deus  ex  machina. 
Miller's  advertising  had  become  so 
extensive  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
retain  a  professional  agent,  one 
Rudolf  Guenther,  to  supervise  it,  and 
when  the  newspapers  began  to  make 
unpleasant  comments,  Guenther  took 
Miller  to  Ammon 's  office  in  the  Ben- 
nett Building  in  Nassau  Street. 
Ammon  accepted  a  hundred  dollars 
from  Miller,  listened  to  his  account 
of  the  business  and  examined  copies 
of  the  circulars.  When  he  was  handed 
one  of  the  printed  receipts  he  said 
they  were  ''incriminating."  Miller 
must  try  to  get  them  back.  He  ad- 
vised (as  many  another  learned  coun- 
sellor has  done)  incorporating  the 
business,  since  then  the  stock  could 
be  sold  and  exchanged  for  the  in- 
criminating receipts.  He  explained 
the  mistakes  of  the  ''Dean  crowd," 
but  showed  how  he  had  been  able  to 
safeguard  them  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  had  foolishly  insisted  on 
holding  the  stock  in  their  company 
themselves  instead  of  making  their 
customers  the  stockholders.  Never- 
theless, "you  do  not  see  any  of  the 
Dean  people  in  jail,"  boasted  Am- 
mon. From  now  on  Miller  and  he 
were  in  frequent  consultation,  and 
Ammon  took  steps  to  incorporate, 
procuring  for  that  purpose  from 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  a  certificate  of 
deposit  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Occasionally  h^  would  visit 
Floyd  Street  to  see  how  things  were 
going.  Miller  became  a  mere  puppet ; 
Ammon  twitched  the  wire. 

It  was  now  well  on  in  November, 
and  the  press  of  both  Boston  and 
New  York  was  filled  with  scathing 
attacks  upon  the  Syndicate.  The  re- 
porters became   so   inquisitive    as   to 
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be  annoying  to   the   peaceful  Miller. 
' '  Send   the    reporters   over  to   me  ! ' 
directed  Ammon. 

The  Post  (of  Boston)  said  the 
whole  thing  was  a  miserable  swindle. 
Ammon,  accompanied  by  Miller  carry- 
ing a  satchel  which  contained  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  greenbacks,  went 
to  Boston,  visited  the  offices  of  the 
Post,   and  pitched  into  the  editor. 

'^The  business  is  all  right;  you 
must  give  us  a  fair  deal!" 

The  pair  also  visited  Watts,  the 
chief  of  police. 

* '  You  keep  your  mouth  shut, ' '  said 
Ammon  to  Miller.  ''I'll  do  all  the 
talking."  He  showed  Watts  the  bag 
of  money,  and  demanded  what  he  had 
meant  by  calling  the  enterprise  a 
''green  goods  business."  If  the 
thing  Avasn  't  all  right,  did  Watts  sup- 
pose that  he.  Col.  Robert  A.  Ammon, 
would  be  connected  with  it?  The 
chief  backed  down,  and  explained 
that  he  had  jokingly  referred  to  the 
color  of  one  of  the  receipts— which 
happened  to  be  green. 

In  spite  of  Ammon 's  confidence, 
however,  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling 
in  the  air,  and  it  was  decided  to  put 
an  advertisement  in  the  Post  offering 
to  allow  any  customer  who  so  desired 
to  withdraw  his  deposit,  without 
notice,  upon  the  following  Saturday. 
This  announcement  did  not  have  pre- 
cisely the  anticipated  effect,  and 
Saturday  saw  a  large  crowd  of  vic- 
tims eager  to  withdraw  their  money 
at  the  Boston  office  of  the  Brooklyn 
Branch  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate. 
Powers  paid  the  Pauls,  of  Boston,  out 
of  the  bag'  brought  on  by  Miller  con- 
taining the  deposits  of  the  Peters, 
of  Brooklyn.  Meantime,  Ammon  ad- 
dressed the  throng,  incidentally 
blackguarding  a  Post  reporter  before 
the  crowd,  telling  them  that  his  paper 
was  a  "yellow  paper,  had  never 
am.ounted     to     anything,     and    never 


would."  Some  timid  souls  took 
courage  and  re-deposited  their  money. 
The  run  continued  one  day  and  cost 
Ammon  and  Miller  about  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  Ammon  took 
five  thousand  dollars  cash  as  a  fee 
out  of  the  bag,  and  the  pair  returijed 
to  New  York.  But  confidence  had 
been   temporarily  restored. 

The  beginning  of  the  end,  however, 
was  now  in  sight— at  least  for  the 
keen  vision  of  Bob  Ammon.  He  ad- 
vised stimulating  deposits  and  laying 
hands  on  all  the  money  possible  be- 
fore the  crash  came.  Accordingly 
Miller  sent  a  telegram  (collect)  to 
all  depositors: 

"We  have  inside  information  of  a 
big  transaction,  to  begin  Saturday  or 
Monday  morning.  Big  profits.  Re- 
mit at  once  so  as  to  receive  the  pro- 
fits. 

"WILLIAM  r.  MILLER, 

' '  Franklin  Syndicate. ' ' 

A  thousand  or  so  were  returned, 
the  depositors  having  refused  to  pay 
the  charges.  The  rest  of  the  custom- 
ers in  large  measure  responded.  But 
the  game  was  nearly  up.  There  were 
scare-heads  in  the  papers.  Miller  saw 
detectives  on  every  corner,  and,  like 
a  rat  leaving  a  sinking  ship,  Schles- 
singer  scuttled  away  for  the  last  time 
with  a  bag  of  money  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  November  21,  1899.  The 
rest  of  the  deposits  were  crammed 
into  Miller's  desk  and  left  there  over 
night. 

The  next  morning  Miller  returned 
to  Floyd  Street  and  spent  that  day 
in  the  usual  routine,  and  also  on 
Thursday  remained  until  about  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  when  he  placed  thirty 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  bills 
in  a  satchel  and  started  for  Ammon 's 
office,  where  he  found  Sehlessinger— 
likewise  with  a  satchel. 

"The  jig's  up,"  announced  Sehles- 
singer, 
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''Billy,  I  think  you'll  have  to  make 
a  run  for  it,"  said  Ammon.  ''The 
best  thing  for  you  is  to  go  to  Can- 
ada." 

It  still  remained  to  secure  the 
money  which  Miller  had  deposited  in 
the  banks,  in  such  a  wav  that  the 
customers  could  not  get  hold  of  it. 
Ammon  explained  how  that  could 
easily  be  done.  The  money  should  be 
all  turned  over  to  him,  and  none  of 
the  creditors  would  ever  see  it  again. 
He  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  sug- 
gest that  neither  would  Miller.  Ac- 
cordingly the  two,  the  lawyer  and  the 
client,  went  to  the  office  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  Ammon  obligingly 
carrying  the  satchel  containing  the 
thirtj^  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Here  Ammon  deposited  the  contents 
to  his  own  account,  as  well  as  the 
certificate  of  deposit  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  previouslj^  men- 
tioned, and  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  representing  the  bala^ice  of 
Miller's  loot.  In  addition  to  this  he 
received  an  order  for  forty  thousand 
dollars  United  States  Government 
bonds,  which  were  on  deposit  with 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  and  later, 
through  Miller's  father,  sixty-five 
thousand  dollars  in  bonds  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
United  States  Government.  Thus 
Ammon  secured  from  his  dupe  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the  en- 
hanced market  value  of  the  securities 
bringing  the  amount  up  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  besides  whatever  sums  he  had 
been  paid  by  Miller  for  legal  ser- 
\Hiees,  which  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  character  of  the  gentleman  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when 
paying  Mrs.  Miller  her  miserable  pit- 
tance of  five  dollars  per  week,  he 
explained  to  her  that  "he  was  giving 


her  that  out  of  his  own  money,  and 
that  her  husband  ow^ed  him." 

There  still  remained,  however,  the 
chance  of  getting  a  few  dollars  more 
and  Ammon  advised  Miller  "to  try 
to  get  Friday's  receipts,  which  were 
the  heaviest  day's  business."  Acting 
on  this  suggestion,  Miller  returned 
the  next  morning  to  Floyd  Street  at 
about  half  past  nine,  finding  a  great 
crowd  of  people  waiting  outside. 
About  one  o'clock  he  started  to  go 
home,  but  discovering  that  he  was 
being  followed  by  a  man  whom  he 
took  to  be  a  detective,  he  boarded  a 
street  car,  dodged  through  a  drug 
store  and  a  Chinese  laundry,  finally 
made  the  elevated  railroad,  with  his 
pursuer  close  at  his  heels,  and  eventu- 
ally reached  the  lawyer's  office  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Word 
was  received  almost  immediately  over 
the  telephone  that  Miller  had  been 
indicted  in  Kings  County  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud,  and  Ammon  stated 
that  the  one  thing  for  Miller  to  do 
was  to  go  away.  Miller  replied  that 
he  did  not  want  to  go  unless  he  could 
take  his  wife  and  baby  with  him,  but 
Ammon  assured  him  that  he  would 
send  them  to  Canada  later  in  charge 
of  his  own  wife.  Under  this  promise 
Miller  agreed  to  go,  and,  Ammon  pro- 
cured a  man  named  Enright  to  take 
Miller  to  Canada,  saying  that  "he 
was  an  ex-detective  and  could  get 
him  out  of  the  way."  Ammon  fur- 
ther promised  to  forward  to  Miller 
whatever  money  he  might  need  to  re- 
tain lawyers  for  him  in  Montreal. 
Thereupon  Miller  exchanged  hats 
with  some  one  in  Ammon 's  office  and 
started  for  Canada  in  the  custody  of 
the  lawyer's  representative. 

How  the  wilj^  colonel  must  have 
chuckled  as  poor  Miller  trotted  down 
the  stairs  like  a  sheep  leaving  his 
fleece  behind  him.  A  golden  fleece 
indeed  !    Did  ever  a  lawyer  have  such 
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a  piece  of  luck?  Here  was  a  little 
fellow  who  had  invented  a  brilliant 
scheme  to  get  awaj^  with  other  peo- 
ple's money  and  had  carried  it 
through  successfully— more  than  suc- 
cessfully, beyond  the  dreams  of  even 
the  most  avaricious  criminal,  and 
then,  richer  than  Midas,  had  handed 
over  the  whole  jolly  fortune  to  an- 
other for  the  other's  asking  without 
even  a  scrap  of  paper  to  show  for  it. 
More  than  that,  he  had  then  volun- 
tarily extinguished  himself.  Had 
Ammon  not  chuckled  he  v/ould  not 
have  been  Bob  Ammon.  The  money 
was  stolen,  to  be  sure,  but  Ammon 's 
skirts  were  clear.  There  was  nothing 
to  show  that  the  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  he  had 
received  was  stolen  money.  There 
was  only  one  man  — a  discredited 
felon,  who  could  hint  that  the  money 
was  even  ''tainted,"  and  he  was 
safely  over  the  border,  in  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  not  in  the  custody  of  the 
police,  but  of  Ammon  himself,  to  be 
kept  there  (as  Mr.  Robert  C.  Taylor 
so  aptly  phrased  it  in  arguing  Am- 
mon's  case  on  appeal)  ''on  waiting 
orders.  Ammon  had  Miller  on  a 
string,  and  as  soon  as  Ammon  (for 
his  own  sake)  was  compelled  either 
to  produce  Miller  or  to  run  the  risk 
of  indictment,  he  pulled  the  string 
and  brought  Miller  back  into  the 
jurisdiction. ' ' 

Needless  to  say  great  was  the  ado 
made  over  the  disappearance  of  the 
promoter  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate, 
and  the  authorities  of  King's  County 
speedily  let  it  become  known  that 
justice  required  that  some  one  should 
be  punished  for  the  colossal  fraud 
which  had  been  perpetrated.  The 
grand  jury  of  the  county  started  a 
general  investigation.  Public  indig- 
nation was  stirred  to  the  point  of 
ebullition.  In  the  midst  of  the  rum- 
pus, there  came  a  knock  on  the  office 


door  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Clark,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  King's  County,  and 
Col.  Robert  A.  Ammon  announced 
himself.  The  two  men  were  entire 
strangers  to  each  other,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  Ammon,  with  his  inimit- 
able assurance,  from  addressing  the 
District  Attorney  by  his  first  name. 

' '  How  are  you,  John  ?  "  he  inquired 
nonchalantly,  "what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

Mr.  Clark  repressed  his  natural 
inclination  to  kick  the  insolent  fellow 
forcibly  out  of  his  office,  invited  him 
to  be  seated  and  rang  for  a  stenog- 
rapher. Ammon  asserted  his  anxiety 
to  assist  the  district  attorney  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  but  denied 
knowing  the  whereabouts  of  Miller, 
alleging  that  he  was  simply  acting  as 
his  counsel.  Mr.  Clark  replied  that 
in  Miller's  absence  the  grand  jury 
might  take  the  view  that  Ammon 
himself  was  the  principal.  At  this 
Ammon  calmly  assured  his  host  that 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was 
ready  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  at 
any  time. 

"That  is  just  what  I  want,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Clark,  ' '  the  grand  jury  is 
in  session.     You  come  over." 

Ammon  arose  with  a  smile  and 
accompanied  the  district  attorney 
towards  the  door  of  the  grand  jury 
room.  Just  outside  he  suddenly 
placed  his  hand  to  his  head  as  if  re- 
collecting  something. 

"One  moment,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
forgot  that  I  have  an  engagement.  I 
will  come  over  to-morrow." 

"Ah!"  retorted  Mr.  Clark,  "I  do 
not  think  you  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. ' ' 

Two  weeks  later  Miller  was  safe!}'" 
ensconced  without  bail  in  Raymond!! 
Street  jail. 

Schlessinger,  who  got  away  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  cash,  fled  to  Europe, 
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where  he  lived  high,  frequenting  the 
race  tracks  and  gaming  tables  until 
he  was  called  to  his  Final  Account 
last  year.  The  money  which  he  took 
has  never  been  traced.  Miller  was 
tried,  convicted  and  sent  to  Sing 
Sing.  The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court  then  reversed  his  con- 
viction, but  later  on  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  it  was  sustained. 

Of  the  enormous  sums  turned  over 
to  Ammon  he  received  nothing  save 
the  money  necessary  for  his  support 
in  Montreal,  for  the  lawyers  who  de- 
fended him,  and  five  dollars  per  week 
for  his  wife  and  child  up  to  the  time 
he  turned  State's  evidence.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the 
counsel  representing  Miller  upon  his 
trial  was  Ammon  himself.  Miller's 
wife  and  child  were  not  sent  to  Mont- 
real by  Ammon,  nor  did  the  latter 
secure  bail  for  his  client  at  any  time 
during  his  different  periods_of  incar- 
ceration. The  colonel  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  a  choice  between  himself 
and  Miller  and  took  no  steps  which 
might  necessitate  the  election  falling 
upon  himself. 

The  conviction  of  Miller,  with  his 
sentence    to    ten    years    in    State's 
prison  did  not,  however,  prevent  the 
indictment   of   Ammon  for  receiving 
stolen   money  in   New  York   Coanty, 
although   the    chance   that   he   would 
ever     have   to    suffer     for   his   crime 
seemed    small    indeed.      The    reader 
must  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the  time 
of  Ammon 's  trial   Miller   had  never 
admitted  his  guilt;  that  he  was  still 
absolutely,    and    apparently    irrevoc- 
ably,  under  Ammon 's  sinister   influ- 
«€nce,  keeping  in  constant  communica- 
-^tion  with  him  and  implicitly  obeying 
""his  instructions  while  in  prison;    and 
that    Miller's    wife    and    child    were 
(dependent    upon    Ammon    for     their 
tdaily    bread.      No    wonder    Ammon 
-strode  the   streets   confident  that   his 


creature  would  never  betray  his  own 
betrayer. 

'^Now,  Billy,  you  don't  want  to  be 
shooting  off  your  mouth  up  here," 
was  his  parting  injunction  to  his  dupe 
on  his  final  visit  to  Sing  Sing  before 
he  became  a  guest  there  himself  at 
the  expense  of  the  people. 

Miller  followed  his  orders  to  the 
letter,  and  the  stipend  was  increased 
to  the  munificent  sum  of  forty  dollars 
per  month. 

Meantime  the  ease  against  Ammon 
languished  and  the  district  attorney 
of  New  York  County  was  at  his  wit 's 
end  to  devise  a  means  to  procure  the 
evidence  to  convict  him.  To  do  this 
it  Avould  be  necessary  to  establish 
affirmatively  that  the  thirty  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  received  by  Am- 
mon from  Miller  and  deposited  with 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  was  the  identical 
money  stolen  by  Miller  from  the 
victims  of  the  Franklin  Syndicate. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  prove  that 
Miller  stole  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  that  Ammon  received  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  but  you  bad  to 
prove  that  the  same  money  stolen  by 
Miller  passed  to  the  hands  of  Am- 
mon. Only  one  man  in  the  world, 
as  Am.mon  had  foreseen,  could  supply 
this  last  necessary  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  and  he  was  a  convict— 
and  mute. 

It  now  became  the  task  of  the  d'p- 
trict  attorney  to  induce  Miller  to 
confess  the  truth  and  take  the  stand 
against  Ammon.  He  had  been  in 
prison  a  considerable  time  and  his 
health  was  such  as  to  necessitate  his 
being  transferred  to  the  hospital 
ward.  Several  of  the  district  attor- 
ney's assistants  visited  him  at  various 
times  at  Sing  Sing  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  persuade  him  to  i:u>'n 
State's  evidence,  but  all  their  efforts 
were   in   vain.     Miller  refused   i-bsol- 
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utely  to  say  anything  that  would  tend 
to  implicate  Ammon. 

At  last  the  district  attorney  ain:- 
self,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nott,  Avho 
later  prosecuted  Ammon,  made  a 
special  trip  to  Sing  Sing  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  They  found  Miller 
lying  upon  his  prison  pallet,  his  harsh 
cough  and  blazing  eyes  speaking  only 
too  patently  of  his  condition.  At 
first  Mr.  Nott  tried  to  engage  him  in 
conversation  while  the  district  attor- 
ney occupied  himself  with  other  busi- 
ness in  another  part  of  the  ward,  but 
it  was  easily  apparent  that  Miller 
would  say  nothing.  The  district 
attorney  then  approached  the  bed 
where  Miller  was  lying  and  inquired 
if  it  were  true  that  he  declined  to 
say  anything  which  might  tend  to 
incriminate  Ammon.  After  some 
hestitation  Miller  replied  that,  even 
if  he  should  testify  against  his  old 
accomplice,  there  was  nothing  to  show- 
that  he  would  be  pardoned,  and  that 
he  would  not  talk  unless  he  had  actu- 
ally in  his  hands  some  paper  or 
writing  which  would  guarantee  that 
if  he  did  so  he  would  be  set  free. 

The  spectacle  of  a  convicted  felon 
haggling  with  an  officer  of  the  law 
over  the  terms  upon  which  he  would 
consent  to  avail  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  only  reparation 
still  possible  angered  the  district 
attorney  and,  turning  fiercely  upon 
the  prisoner,  he  arraigned  him  in 
scathing  terms  stating  that  he  was  a 
miserable  swindler  and  thief,  who 
had  robbed  thousands  of  poor  people 
of  all  the  money  they  had  in  the 
world,  that  he  showed  himself  devoid 
of  every  spark  of  decency  or  repent- 
ance by  refusing  to  assit  the  State  in 
punishing  his  confederate  and  assist- 
ing his  victims  in  getting  back  what 
was  left  of  the  money,  and  that  he, 
the    district    attorney,    felt    himself 

humiliated     in   having    consented    to 
E 


come  there  to  visit  and  talk  with  such 
a  heartless  and  depraved  specimen  of 
humanity.  The  district  attorney  then 
turned  his  back  upon  Miller,  whose 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  but  who  made 
no  response. 

A  few  moments  later  the  convict 
asked  permission  to  speak  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  alone.  With  some  re- 
luctance the  latter  granted  the  re- 
quest and  the  others  drew  away. 

^'Mr.  District  Attorney,"  said  the 
wretched  man  in  a  trembling  voice, 
with  the  tears  still  suffusing  his  eyes, 
*^I  am  a  thief;  I  did  rob  all  those 
poor  people,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  it.  I  would  gladly  die,  if  by 
doing  so  I  could  pay  them  back.  But 
I  haven't  a  single  cent  of  all  the 
money  that  I  stole,  and  the  only  thing 
that  stands  between  my  wife  and 
baby  and  starvation  is  my  keeping 
silence.  If  I  did  what  you  ask,  the 
only  money  they  have  to  live  on 
would  be  stopped.  I  can't  see  them 
starve,  glad  as  I  would  be  to  do  what 
I  can  now  to  make  up  for  the  wrong 
I  have  done." 

The  district  attorney's  own  eyes 
were  not  entirely  dry  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Miller. 

^'Miller,"  he  replied,  ^^Ihave  done 
you  a  great  injustice.  I  honor  you 
for  the  position  you  have  taken. 
Were  I  in  your  place  I  should  prob- 
ably act  exactly  as  you  are  doing.  I 
cannot  promise  you  a  pardon  if  you 
testify  against  Ammon.  I  cannot 
even  promise  that  your  wife  will  re- 
ceive forty  dollars  a  month,  for  the 
money  in  my  charge  cannot  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose;  all  I  can  assure 
you  of  is  that,  should  you  decide  to 
help  me,  a  full  and  fair  statement  of 
all  you  may  have  done  will  be  sent 
to  the  governor  with  a  request  that 
he  act  favorably  upon  any  application 
for  a  pardon  which  you  may  make. 
The  choice  must  be  vour  own.    What- 
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ever  you  decide  to  do,  you  have  my 
respect  and  sympathy.  Think  well 
over  the  matter.  Do  not  decide  at 
once;  wait  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I 
will  return  to  New  York  and  you  can 
send  me  word." 

They  shook  hands,  the  prosecutor 
and  the  convict,  and  the  best  of  each 
shone  in  their  eyes  as  they  said  good- 
by.  The  next  day  Miller  sent  word 
that  he  had  determined  to  tell  the 
truth  and  take  the  stand,  whatever 
the  consequences  to  himself  and  his 
family  might  be.  He  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Tombs  Prison  in 
New  York  city,  where  he  made  a 
complete  and  full  confession,  not 
only  assisting  in  every  way  in  secur- 
ing evidence  for  the  prosecution  of 
Ammon,  but  aiding  his  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  to  locate  some  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  stolen  money, 
which  but  for  him  would  never  have 
been  recovered.  At  the  same  time 
Ammon  was  re-arrested  upon  a  bench 
warrant,  and  his  bail  sufficiently  in- 
creased to  render  his  appearance  for 
trial  probable.  As  Miller  had  fore- 
seen, the  monthly  payment  to  his  wife 
instantly  stopped. 

The  usual  effect  produced  upon  a 
jury  by  the  testimony  of  a  convict 
accomplice  is  one  of  distrust  or  open 
incredulity.  Every  word  of  Miller's 
story,  however,  carried  with  it  the 
impression  of  absolute  truth.  As  he 
proceeded,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of 
the  defense,  an  extraordinary  wave 
of  sympathy  for  the  man  swept  over 
the  court-room,  and  the  jury  listened 
with  close  attention  to  his  graphic 
account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
outrageous  conspiracy  which  had 
attempted  to  shieFd  its  alluring  offer 
of  instant  wealth  behind  the  name  of 
America 's  most  practical  philosopher, 
whose  only  receipt  for  the  same  end 
had  been  frugality  and  industry. 
Supported  as  Miller  was  by  the  cor- 


roborative testimony^  of  other  wit- 
nesses and  by  the  certificates  of  de- 
posit which  Ammon  had,  with  his 
customary  bravado,  made  out  in  his 
own  handwriting,  no  room  was  left 
for  even  the  slightest  doubt,  not  only 
that  the  money  had  been  stolen  but 
that  Ammon  had  received  it.  Indeed 
so  plain  was  the  proposition  that  the 
defense  never  for  an  instant  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  putting  Am- 
mon upon  the  stand  in  his  own  be- 
half. It  was  in  truth  an  extraorcTi- 
nary  case,  for  the  principal  element 
in  the  proof  was  made  out  by  the 
evidence  of  the  thief  himself  that  he 
was  a  thief.  Miller  had  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  very  larceny  to 
which  he  now  testified,  and,  although 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  no  principle  of 
res  adjudicata  could  apply  to  the  de- 
triment of  Ammon,  it  was  a  logical 
conclusion  that  if  the  evidence  upon 
the  first  trial  were  repeated,  the 
necessary  element  of  larceny  must  be 
effectually  established.  Hence,  in 
point  of  fact,  Miller's  testimony  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  money 
had  been  stolen  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  was  merely  a  sine  qua 
non  of  proving  that  Ammon  had  re- 
ceived it.  Hence  the  efforts  of  the 
defense  were  directed  entirely  to 
making  out  Miller  such  a  miscreant 
upon  his  own  testimony  that  per- 
force the  jury  could  not  accept  his 
evidence  when  it  reached  the  point 
of  implicating  Ammon.  All  their 
attempts  in  this  direction,  however, 
only  aroused  increased  sympathy  for 
the  witness  and  hostility  towards 
their  own  client,  and  made  the  jury 
the  more  ready  to  believe  that  Am- 
mon had  been  the  only  one  in  the  end 
to  profit  by  the  transaction. 

Briefly,  the    two    points    urged    by 
the   defense   were : 

(1)    That  Ammon  was  acting  only 
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as  Miller's  counsel,  and  hence  was 
immune,  and 

(2)  That  there  was  no  adequate 
legal  evidence  that  the  thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  which  Am- 
mon  had  deposited,  as  shown  bj^  the 
deposit  slip,  was  the  identical  money 
stolen  from  the  victims  of  the  Frank- 
lin Syndicate.  Ab  bearing  upon  this, 
they  urged  that  the  stolen,  money  had 
in  fact  been  deposited  by  Miller  him- 
self, and  so  had  lost  the  character  of 
stolen  money  before  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  defendant,  and  that 
Miller's  story  being  that  of  an  ac- 
complice required  absolute  corrobora- 
tion in  every  detail. 

The  point  that  Ammon  was  acting- 
only  as  a  lawyer  was  quickly  dis- 
posed of  by  Judge  Newburger,  who 
presided  so  ably  throughout  the  trial. 

''Something  has  been  said  by 
counsel,"  he  remarked  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  ''to  the  effect  that  the 
defendant,  as  a  lawyer,  had  a  perfect 
right  to  advise  Miller,  but  I  know  of 
no  rule  or  law  that  will  permit  coun- 
sel to  advise  how  a  crime  can  be  com- 
mitted." 

As  to  the  identity  of  the  money, 
the  court  charged  that  it  made  no 
difference  which  person  performed 
the  physical  act  of  placing  the  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  receiving  teller 
of  the  bank,  so  long  as  it  was  de- 
posited to  Ammon 's  credit. 

On  the  question  of  what  corrobora- 
tion was  necessary  on  the  theory  that 
Miller  was  an  accomplice,  Judge  Ing- 
raham,  in  the  Appellate  Division, 
expressed  great  doubt  whether  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  Miller,  the  thief, 
could  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice 
of  Ammon  in  receiving  the  stolen 
money  at  all,  and  stated  that  even 
if  he  could  so  be  regarded,  there  was 
more  than  abundant  corroboration  of 
his  testimony. 

Ammon 's    conviction   was   affirmed 


throughout  the  courts,  including  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  defendant 
himself  is  now  engaged  in  serving  out 
his  necessarily  inadequate  sentence  — 
necessarily  inadequate,  since  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  however 
great  his  moral  obliquity  may  be,  and 
however  great  the  amount  stolen,  can 
only  receive  half  the  punishment 
which  may  be  meted  out  to  the  thief 
himself,  "receiving"  being  punish- 
able by  only  five  years  or  less  in 
State's  prison,  while  grand  larceny 
is  punishable  by  ten  years. 

Who  was  the  greater  criminal— the 
weak,  ignorant,  poverty-stricken 
clerk,  or  the  shrewd,  experienced 
lawyer  w^ho  preyed  upon  his  client 
and  through  him  upon  the  community 
at  large? 

The  confession  of  Miller,  in  the 
face  of  what  the  consequences  of  his 
course  might  mean  to  his  wife  and 
child,  was  an  act  of  moral  courage. 
The  price  he  had  to  pay  is  known  to 
himself  alone.  But  the  horrors  of 
life  in  prison  for  the  "squealer'* 
were  thoroughly  familiar  to  him 
when  he  elected  to  do  what  he  could 
to  atone  for  his  crime.  In  fact 
Ammon  had  not  neglected  to  picture 
them  vividly  to  him  and  to  stigmatize 
an  erstwhile  client  of  his. 

' '  Everything  looks  good, ' '  he  wrote 
to  Miller  in  Sing  Sing,  in  reporting 
the  affirmance  of  Goslin's  conviction, 
"especially  since  the  squealer  is  get- 
ting his  just  deserts." 

With  no  certain  knowledge  of  a 
future  pardon  Miller  went  back  to 
prison  cheerfully  to  face  all  the 
nameless  tortures  inflicted  upon  those 
who  help  the  State  — the  absolute 
black  silence  of  convict  excommuni- 
cation, the  blows  and  kicks  inflicted 
without  opportunity  for  retaliation 
or  complaint,  the  hostility  of  guards 
and  keepers,   the  suffering  of  abject 
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poverty,   keener    in   a  prison    house 
than  on  any  other  foot  of  earth. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Miller's  original  purpose  had  been  to 
secure  money  to  speculate  with— for 
he  had  been  bitten  deep  by  the 
tarantula  of  the  market,  and  his  early 
experiences  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  could  beat  the  market  if  only 
he  had  sufficient  margin.  This  margin 
he  set  out  to  secure.  Then  when  he 
saw  how  easy  it  was  to  get  money  for 
the  asking,  he  dropped  the  idea  of 
speculation  and  simply  became  a 
banker.  He  did  make  one  ,bona-fide 
attempt,  but  the  stock  went  down,  he 
sold  out  and  netted  a  small  loss.  Had 
Miller  actually  continued  to  specu- 
late it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  been  convicted  for  any  crime, 
since  it  was  for  that  purpose  that 
the  money  was  entrusted  to  him.  He 
might  have  lost  it  all  in  the  street 
and  gone  scot  free.  As  it  was,  in 
failing  to  gamble  with  it,  he  became 
guilty  of  embezzlement. 


Ammon  arrived  in  Sing  Sing  with 
a  degree  of  eclat.  He  found  numer- 
ous old  friends  and  clients  among  the 
inmates.  He  brought  a  social  posi- 
tion which  has  its  value.  Money, 
too,  is  no  less  desirable  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  Ammon  has  plenty 
of  it. 

In  due  course,  but  not  until  he  had 
served  more  than  half  his  sentence 
(less  commutation).  Miller,  a  broken 
man,  received  his  pardon,  and  went 
back  to  his  wife  and  child.  When 
Governor  Higgins  performed  this  act 
of  executive  clemency,  many  honest 
folk  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  loudly 
expressed  their  indignation.  District 
Attorney  Jerome  did  not  escape  it. 
Was  this  contemptible  thief,  this 
meanest  of  all  mean  swindlers,  who 
had  stolen  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
be  turned  loose  on  the  community 
before  he  had  served  half  his  sen- 
tence? It  was  an  outrage!  A  dis- 
grace to  civilization.  Reader,  how 
say  you? 


The  Waste  of  London. 

BY  JOHN  E.  DOYLE,  IN  ROYAL  MAGAZINE. 

Perfectly  astounding-  is  the  computation  of  the  loss  in  the  city  of  London  alone, 
occasioned  by  the  throwing  away  of  inconsidered  trifles.  Cigar  stumps,  cigarette 
ends,  pins,  pencils  and  other  items  to  the  number  of  many  millions  are  cast  carelessly 
away.     These  if  preserved  would  be  worth  several  good-sized  fortunes. 


THE  six-and-a-half  millions  of 
people  who  populate  this  huge 
London  of  ours  are  mostly 
poor.  Yet  they  manage  to  waste  un- 
considered trifles  enough  to  represent 
in  £  s.  d.  a  big  fortune  or  two.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  do  their  share 
in  the  great,  unplanned  scheme  of 
loss. 

On  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
Eamsay,  Sheflfield  throws  into  its 
sewers    five  tons    of    the  best    steel 


every  day  that  trade  is  carried  on 
there.  Thus,  in  one  short  year,  some 
2,000  tons  of  valuable  metal  is  lost. 
Converted  into  cool  cash,  this  means 
that  a  rather  tidy  fortune  is  swept 
away.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent no  one  has  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing any  method  of  gathering  to- 
gether the  particles  which  fly  away 
from  the  many  grindstones  of  the 
cutlery  capital. 

In  London,  during  the  past  decade 
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or  two,  some  efforts  have  been  made 
to  avoid,  in  a  little  part  at  least,  the 
enormous  waste  that  the  scavenging 
of  a  big  city  is  apt  to  bring  about. 
For  instance,  although  bitter  experi- 
ence has  so  frequently  shattered  the 
delightful  superstition  of  rural  minds 
that  the  streets  of  London  are  paved 
with  gold,  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  fairy 
tale  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
precious  yellow  metal  may  be  found 
in  the  dustbins  which  in  the  early 
morning  decorate  its  pavements. 

Many  persons  gain  a  living  by  root- 
ing amongst  the  rubbish  in  the  dust- 
bins of  picture-frame  makers,  photo- 
graphers, manufacturing  jewelers, 
gilders,  gold-beaters,  bookbinders  and 
other  tradesmen  whose  business  in- 
volves the  use  of  gold  in  any  form. 
This  rubbish,  transferred  to  the  fur- 
naces of  the  refiner,  produces  tiny 
grains  of  the  precious  metal  in  sufli- 
cient  quantity  to  repay  the  efforts  of 
the  collector. 

Then,  again,  the  great  wharves, 
where  the  contractors'  carts  shoot 
their  loads  of  rubbish,  now  give  em- 
ployment to  numbers  of  poor  people 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  every 
pound  of  the  stuff,  sorting  out  any- 
thing likely  to  prove  of  value,  from 
old  preserved  meat  tins  to  corks  and 
buttons.  Men  and  women  may  be 
seen  literally  up  to  their  armpits  in 
the  sweepings  of  London,  rescuing  all 
manner  of  seemingly  useless  articles 
from  the  flaming  maw  of  the  destruc- 
tor. And  the  process  is  said  to  pay 
the  contractors  very  well  indeed. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  London's 
waste  in  trifles  may  be  regarded  as 
positively  astounding. 

A  well-known  authority  who  has 
given  his  views  on  the  su,bject,  has 
dealt  with  many  items  in  which  the 
Londoner  may  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect prodigal. 

Take  cigars,  for  instance.    The  first 


thing  a  man  does  when  he  takes  one 
out  of  his  ease  to  indulge  in  a  smoke 
is  to  nip  the  end  which  goes  between 
his  lips.  The  thing  has  been  so  care- 
fully worked  out  that  we  are  given  ^ 
details  which  are  really  surprising. 
Cigar-smoking,  among  a  certain  class, 
is  a  large  and  increasing  habit.  The- 
twopenny  article  is  just  in  as  much 
demand  as  the  finest-flavored  Havana. 
Nowadays  almost  every  man  smokes 
cigars,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent; 
and  in  each  case  the  cigar  is  nipped. 
The  nippings  represent  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco  wasted. 

And  that  is  not  all. 

Nobody  smokes  a  cigar  right  out. 
There  is  always  a  stump  left.  Waste, 
pure  waste;  for  in  most  cases  the 
stump  finds  its  way  into  the  gutter. 
And  what  does  the  expert  say  as  to 
the  quantity  wasted  in  such  circum- 
stances He  declares  that  the  ma- 
terial wasted  by  nipping  the  ends  and 
throwing  away  the  stumps  during  one 
week  is  sufficient  to  make  a  monster 
cigar  25  feet  long  and  thick  in  pro- 
portion! One's  imagination  almost 
fails  to  grasp  the  dimensions  of  the 
cigar  that  could  be  constructed  out 
of  a  year's   similar  waste. 

Small  boys,  grown  men,  and  even 
some  of  the  fairer  sex,  find  solace  to 
a  more  or  less  considerable  degree  in 
the  soothing  cigarette ;  many  millions 
are  consumed  weekly  in  London 
alone.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  an  enormous 
waste  of  tobacco  is  inevitable  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  cigarette  is  con- 
sumed in  its  entirety. 

It  is  computed  that  out  of  every 
ounce  of  cigarettes  purchased  by  the 
public  one-eighth  is  wasted  in  fag- 
ends,  A  month's  loss  in  this  way  is 
stupendous,  being  even  more  impos- 
ing than  that  of  cigars.  Carefully 
calculated,  it  is  found  that  the  ma- 
terial   wasted    by    unconsumed    ends 
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may  be  represented  by  an  immense 
cigarette  45  feet  long,  sufficient  to 
make  an  impression  if  placed  upright 
by  the  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar 
Square. 

iWhilst  making  investigations  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
the  writer  got  to  know  of  a  rather 
quaint  form  of  business  connected 
with  the  throwing  away  of  fag-ends 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  the  East- 
end  of  London  it  appears  there  are 
several  dealers  who  make  a  good 
living  through  transactions  with  per- 
sons who  are  in  a  position  to  secure 
such   perquisites  in   large   quantities. 

Thus  waiters  in  hotels  and  smoke- 
rooms,  cloak-room  attendants,  and 
others  are  the  collectors  who  supply 
the  dealers  with  material.  Thousands 
of  cigar  and  cigarette  ends  are  dis- 
posed of  daily  to  these  dealers,  who, 
by  the  way,  are  not  above  purchasing 
such  ^'dainties"  from  the  shabby- 
looking  individuals  who  haunt  race- 
courses and  other  popular  resorts, 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than 
picking  up   derelict   tobacco. 

When  the  dealer  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient stock,  the  fag-ends  are  carefully 
broken  up,  the  materials  sorted  and 
placed  in  trays  labelled,  for  instance, 
'*  Prime  West  End  Mixture,''  or 
''Goodwood  Handcut."  On  Sunday 
mornings  these  delectable  collections 
are  exhibited  for  sale  at  certain 
centres  where  the  lower  classes  are 
wont   to   do  their  belated  marketing. 

There,  gentlemen  who  are  not  too 
particular  as  to  their  brand  of  to- 
bacco may  purchase,  according  to 
their  choice,  a  week's  supply  at  from 
one  penny  to  three-halfpence  an 
ounce,  thereby  saving  the  difference 
in  price  between  it  and  the  strongest- 
smelling  ''shag."  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  that  at  least  some  cigar 
stumps  and  fag-ends  of  cigarettes  are 
not  ruthlesslv  wasted. 


The  enormous  consumption  of 
cigarettes  by  London's  multitudes 
leads  to  another  form  of  waste— the 
waste  of  the  gaudily-colored  packets 
in  which  most  of  them  are  sold  all 
over  the  country.  No  attempt  has 
apparently  ever  been  made  to  utilize 
the  material  of  which  the  cardboard 
boxes  are  made.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  thrown  away  into  the  gutter 
to  be  trampled  on  and  reduced  to 
pulp,  afterwards  to  be  swept  away 
into  the  sewers  and  the  limbo  of 
things  that  once  were. 

There  is  an  exception,  perhaps,  in 
the  ease  of  a  few  which  are  rescued 
by  those  amiable  lunatics  who  make 
a  hobby  of  collecting  empty  cigarette 
packets  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to  ex- 
hibit to  uninterested  victims  who  may 
chance  to  visit  the  home  of  the  col- 
lector. 

Beyond  this,  the  cardboard,  having 
once  served  its  purpose,  is  absolutely 
wasted,  although  there  are  surely 
many  ways  of  utilizing  the  material 
for  further  commercial  purposes.  At 
present,  according  to  expert  know- 
ledge, the  number  of  cigarette  packets 
wasted  weekly  in  London  alone  would 
form  a  sheet  of  cardboard  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  material  for  an  im- 
mense packet  18  1-2  feet  long,  13 
feet  broad,  and  5  1-2  feet  high! 

One  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
ever  invented  is  the  common  pin  of 
everyday  and  universal  use.  What 
would  life  be  worth  without  a  supply 
One  shudders  at  the  bare  suggestion 
of  a  pinless  world!  The  responsi- 
bility that  a  pin  is  capg^ble  of  bearing 
is  often  awe-inspiring.  In  spite  of 
this,  perhaps  there  is  no  accessory  to 
human  comfort  more  carelessly  re- 
garded. Millions  of  pins  are  being 
manufactured  every  day  in  the  year. 
They  are  always  in  demand,  and  they 
are   always   getting   lost.      Otherwise 
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they  would  accumulate  in  a  most  awk- 
ward manner. 

As  fast  as  pins  are  manufactured 
they  drop,  as  it  were,  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  ordinary  person  who  stoops 
to  pick  up  a  pin  ^'for  luck"  loses  a 
dozen  for  every  one  he  or  she  finds. 
That  is  why  machines  are  ceaselessly 
employed  turning  those  articles  out 
by  the  million.  Few  people  give  a 
thought  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
valuable  metal  wasted  almost  every 
minute  of  the  day,  and  all  in  lost 
pins. 

London  alone,  not  to  mention  the 
rest  of  England,  absolutely  eats  up 
pins.  Would  it  sui"prise  the  readers 
of  the  Royal  to  learn  that  th^  inhabi- 
tants of  the  biggest  city  in  the  world, 
where  money  is  so  difficult  to  obtain, 
carelessly  drop  from  their  clothing, 
in  one  short  day,  pins  enough  to  sup- 
ply a  town  as  large  as  Portsmouth 
Avith  a  week's  requirements  of  these 
indispensable  articles?  Yet  this  is 
so.  The  metal,  if  remelted,  might  be 
drawn  out  into  a  huge  ' '  pin ' '  11  feet 
long  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  enough  to  provide  a  heavy 
load  for  a  strong  horse  to  pull! 

A  perfect  rain  of  hairpins  falls 
upon  the  pavements  of  the  London 
streets  every  day.  It  begins  with 
the  early  morn,  and  goes  on  far  be- 
yond the  dewy  eve;  in  fact,  just  as 
long  as  the  female  portion  of  the 
population,  as  well  as  visitors  of  the 
same  sex,  are  out  and  about.  Whilst 
those  ladies  who  remain  indoors  are 
shedding  hairpins,  from  boudoir  to 
drawing-room,  from  kitchen  to  garret, 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Then,  too,  we  know  how  even  mere 
man  makes  use  of  his  wife's  or 
sister's  stock  for  various  purposes, 
as',  for  instance,  cleaning  out  his  pipe, 
a  substitute  for  cycling  trouser-clips, 
a  neat  hook  for  carrying  a  parcel, 
buttoning  his  boots   and  gloves,  and 


many  other  little  duties  for  which 
the  article  was  never  intended.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  hairpins  get  lost? 

A  man  once  made  a  bet  with  an- 
other that  he  would  pick  up  a  hun- 
dred hairpins  in  as  many  yards 
whilst  taking  an  early  morning  stroll 
in  Regent  Street.  And  he  won.  Any- 
body who  doubts  this  may  prove  it 'to 
be  possible  by  following  the  same 
plan  in  the  same  place  early  in  the 
morning  before  the  pavements  have 
been  swept. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion when  the  statement  is  read  that 
more  than  five  millions  of  hairpins 
are  lost,  and  therefore  wasted,  within 
the  confines  of  Greater  London  every 
day— thirty-five  millions  per  week. 
This  quantity  would  be  sufficient, 
when  bulked,  to  construct  one  gigan- 
tic hairpin  23  feet  in  length,  and  wide 
enough  at  the  base  to  allow  a  cyclist 
to  ride  through. 

Nobody  ever  uses  a  pencil  more 
than  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
end— a  ''stump"  is  always  left. 
What  becomes  of  this  ''stump"— 
of  millions  of  them  ?  They  are  thrown 
away,  or  left  to  lie  in  desks  and 
drawers.  All  these  are  wasted  ma- 
terial, which,  were  all  the  "stumps" 
collected  together  and  formed  into  a 
whole,  would  in  a  month's  time,  re- 
present a  big  pencil  9  feet  long  and 
having  a  proportionate  diameter. 

We  live  in  a  generation  of  hygiene. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  pro- 
verb, the  Briton  should  be  nearer  a 
state  of  heavenly  perfection  than 
most  of  his  neighbors.  We  are  almost 
always  scrubbing  something,  from 
early  morn  till  dewy  eve. 

The  modern  bathroom  does  not,  as 
a  rule,  provide  accommodation  for 
more  than  one  person  and  a  piece  of 
soap,  but  one  feels  all  right  so  long 
as  the  latter  is  there.  An  Englishman 
never  grudges  the  use  of  that  toliet 
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requisite.  The  more  he  uses,  the 
cleaner  he  imagines  himself  to  be. 
Of  course,  the  waste-pipe  and  the 
sewer  claim  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  man,  but  that  doesn't  matter  to 
him. 

In  a  city  where  nearly  all  the  male 
inhabitants  smoke,  the  consumption 
of  matches  must  be  enormous.  Then 
there  are  the  various  other  calls  for 
'^a  light"  in  household,  store,  and 
street.  Thousands  of  boxes  of 
''wax"  vestas  are  consumed  daily. 
In  spite  of  their  cheapness,  too,  it  is 
surprising  how  the  value  of  the 
wasted  material  mounts  up  as  box 
after  box  is  emptied. 

The  weight  of  the  ''wax"  vestas 
in  a  penny  box  is  about  an  ounce  and 
a  half.  As  a  rule,  only  one-third  of 
the  match  is  consumed  when  used  for 
its  purpose ;  the  remainder  is  thrown 
away  into  the  gutter  or  elsewhere. 
This  means  an  enormous  waste  of 
material— at  least  one  ounce  of 
"wax"  and  cotton  is  totally  wasted 
in  the  case  of  every  box  of  vestas 
emptied. 

Considering  that  millions  of 
matches  are  lighted  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  London,  it  will  hardly 
come  as  a  surprise  to  readers  to  be 
informed  that  in  a  month  the  wastage 
of  "wax"  and  cotton  would  suffice 
to  build  up  a  huge  composition  candle 
17  feet  long  and  almost  15  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  wastage  of  material  in  the  case 
of  the  consumption  of  wooden  mat- 
ches is  perhaps  not  so  striking;  still, 
it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  The 
long  wooden  matches,  beloved  of 
housekeepers  owing  to  their  cheap- 
ness, and  hailing  from  Sweden  and 
Belgium,  are  scarcely  ever  burnt  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
top.  The  ingenious  mathematician 
has  calculated  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,   a    week's    wastage    of 


match  timber  is  represented  by  a 
couple  of  pine  baulks  8  feet  long. 

When  Sydney  Smith  was  informed 
that  an  acquaintance  of  his  was  dead, 
he  exhibited  no  signs  of  sorrow.  On 
the  contrary,  he  exclaimed:  "Serve 
the  fellow  right ;  he  always  ate  must- 
ard with  his  mutton!"  This  act  was 
a  serious  breach  of  etiquette. 

The  superstition  is,  of  course, 
flouted  by  the  mustard  manufacturers. 
It  runs  away  with  a  lot  of  profit. 
Was  it  not  the  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated Colman  firm  who  declared  that 
it  was  not  the  quantity  of  mustard 
that  people  ate,  but  what  they  waste(^, 
that  helped  to  make  his  fortune.  Why 
shouldn't  people  eat  mustard  with 
mutton  just  as  often  as  they  use  that 
condiment  with  any  other  kind  of 
meat,  if  they  like  it? 

But  everybody  eats  mustard  with 
beef.  It  is  customary  for  the  beef- 
eater to  dab  a  great  blob  of  the  stuff 
on  the  side  of  his  plate.  He  uses, 
perhaps,  only  a  morsel  of  it  in  the 
course  of  his  meal;  the  plate  goes  to 
the  scullery  and  the  mustard  goes 
down  the  sink. 

A  very  serious  waste  goes  on  hour 
by  hour  all  oVer  the  world.  This  is 
the  gradual  wearing  away  of  gold  and 
silver  coins  owing  to  friction.  A 
similar  process  is  also  taking  place  in 
ornaments  of  precious  metals.  Brace- 
lets, brooches,  rings,  etc.,  are  liable 
to  slow  but  sure  waste  in  this  way. 
The  loss  to  the  Mint  from  worn  coin 
last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £3,000. 

It  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
clever  mathematician  who  has  all  the 
necessary  figures  at  his  finger-ends 
that  in  London  alone  the  amount  of 
this  yearly  waste  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions—making allowance  for  the 
professional  coin-sweaters'  ill-gotten 
gains— may  be  represented  by  a 
"sovereign"  5  feet  9  inches  in 
diameter. 


The  Automobile's  Service  to  France. 


BY  FRANK  A.   MUNSEY,   IN    MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Not  only  are  huge  sums  expended  in  France  for  the  making  and  maintenance 
of  automobiles  but  indirectly  an  almost  incalculable  amount  is  spent  on  account 
of  the  automobile.  France  is  to-day  the  paradise  of  the  automobilist.  He  comes 
to  that  country  in  shoals  and  he  spends  his  money  in  French  inns  and  shops  lavishly. 
To  the  French  nation,  the  automobile  has  been  a  blessing. 


IT  is  a  pretty  well-known  fact  that 
the  automobile  had  its  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  first  few  years 
its  chief  development,  in  France,  but 
just  what  the  automobile  means  to 
France  is  little  appreciated.  It  is 
known  that  every  year  a  good  many 
machines  are  manufactured  and  sold 
there,  and  at  prices  that  must  aggre- 
gate a  good  deal  of  money. 

This,  I  should  say,  is  about  the 
casual  way  of  thinking  of  the  matter, 
if  indeed  people  think  of  it  at  all. 
But  the  manufacture  of  automobiles 
and  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  are 
insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  in  a  thou- 
sand other  ways  is  put  into  circula- 
tion in  the  French  Republic  by  means 
of  the  automobile. 

The  output  of  automobiles  in 
France  has  grown  in  eight  years, 
1898  to  1905,  inclusive,  from  just 
under  two  thousand  to  over  twenty 
thousand  cars.  And  the  best  obtain- 
able figures  show  that  these  machines 
brought  about  two  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  former  year  and  say  fifty  mil- 
lions in  the  latter. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  to- 
day employed  in  France,  in  one  way 
or  another,  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  in- 
eluding  the  care  and  repair  of  cars, 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple. This  number  would  include  not 
only  all  those  working  on  the  con- 
struction of  new  cars,  but  those  em- 
ployed on  the  basic  materials  that 
enter    into    their    construction     such 


as  steel  and  brass  and  aluminum  and 
copper  and  wood  and  leather,  as  well 
as  those  engaged  in  fashioning  these 
products  into  the  various  parts  for 
the  automobile.  (Of  chauffeurs  alone 
a  vast  army  finds  steady  work  in 
France,  for  in  a  country  where  wages 
are  much  lower  than  in  America  al- 
most every  one  who  owns  a  car  keeps 
a  mechanician.  In  every  garage,  too, 
many  men  are  employed  in  the  clean- 
ing and  care  and  repair  of  machines. 
The  repairing  of  machines  is  in  itself 
a  vast  industry,  calling  for  as  much 
if  not  more,  labor  than  is  given  to  the 
original  construction  of  the  automo- 
bile. 

The  motor  car,  though  light  in  con- 
struction, is  put  to  a  far  greater  test 
than  the  railway  locomotive  with  its 
ponderous  strength.  The  latter  runs 
on  a  smooth,  level  track  free  from 
abrupt  turns  and  corners.  Moreover, 
it  runs  on  schedule  time,  and  except 
in  case  of  accident  is  not  forced  to 
the  sudden  stops  that  in  the  veiy  na- 
ture of  the  case  rack  and  strain  ma- 
chinery. The  automobile,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  all  kinds  and  condi- 
tions of  roads,  varying  from  the  per- 
fect macadam  to  the  impossible  and 
disgraceful.  The  starting  and  stop- 
ping, jolting  and  jerking,  turning  and 
twisting,  running  over  obstructions 
and  through  sand  and  mud  and  water 
—all  this  necessarily  puts  the  auto- 
mobile to  the  severest  mechanical 
test.  Under  such  conditions,  and 
allowing  for  the  tremendous  speed  of 
the  machine,  express  train  speed   in 
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fact,  the  Avear  and  tear  and  break- 
age in  the  usage  of  the  automobile 
is  and  must  be  very  great,  and  this 
strain  is  not  alone  on  the  machinery 
of  the  motor-car,  but  on  the  caros- 
serie  as  well. 

It  follows  naturally,  then,  that  it 
must  require  a  great  army  of  work- 
men to  keep  these  cars  in  repair.  They 
not  only  have  to  keep  in  condition 
the  new  cars  that  come  out  every  sea- 
son, but  the  great  accumulation  of 
cars  covering  many  seasons;  and  the 
older  the  car,  the  more  Avear  and  tear 
it  has  had,  and  the  more  severe  its 
usage  the  more  work  there  is  for  ma- 
chinists and  carriage  builders.  To 
clinch  this  statement,  lest  it  seem  ab- 
•sv.<rd  that  approximately  'as  many 
men  should  be  employed  in  the  re- 
pairing of  cars  as  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  them,  one  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  excess  of  cars  in 
use  over  the  annual  production  of 
new   ears. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing like  accurate  statistics  on  this 
repair  feature  of  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, but  from  a  pretty  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  general  conditions 
1  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  con- 
cluding that  the  refashioning  and  re- 
contruction  of  old  machines,  and  the 
repairing  of  all  machines,  must  fur- 
nish employment  to  as  much  la,bor 
and  call  for  as  much  material,  as  the 
original,  construction,  and  possibly  a 
good  deal  more.  And  of  course  in 
the  matter  of  tires  and  inner  tube?, 
which  at  best  have  short  life,  the 
yearly  consumption  would  be  fully 
twenty  times  greater  on  the  machines 
in  use  than  is  needed  to  equip  the 
new  machines.  Chains,  too,  come  in 
for  rapid  wear,  and  on  cars  in  con- 
stant use  must  be  changed  frequently. 
Such  supplies  as  gasoline,  oils, 
grease,  carbides,  and  other  materials 
that   disappear   with   the   using,   and 


that  run  up  to  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  in  a  year,  play  no  part  in  the 
new  motor-car.  They,  like  the 
chauffeur's  salary,  figure  only  in  the 
running  expenses. 

Starting  with  a  basis  of  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  thereabouts,  as  the 
selling  value  of  new  cars  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  is  a  fairly  reasonable  esti- 
mate that  the  total  direct  income  to 
France  from  the  automobile  and  from 
automobiling,  including  all  w^ages  and 
the  value  of  all  materials,  would 
reach  up  to  well  nigh  two  hundred 
million  dollars. 

But  this  great  total  is  merely  the 
direct  income  of  the  industi*y  plus  the 
cost  of  running  the  machines.  It  in- 
cludes not  one  penny  of  the  vast  sum 
now  pouring  into  France  eveiy  year, 
which  IS  superinduced  by  the  automo- 
bile, but  which  is  not  directly  depend- 
ent upon  the  machine  itself  or  its 
maintenance. 

Accurate  figures  as  to  this  subsid- 
iary amount  —  money  that  would 
never  find  its  way  into  France  were 
it  not  for  the  automobile— are  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  statistician. 
Even  a  fairly  suggestive  estimate 
would  be  hopelessly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. If  one  were  to  seek  the  exact 
truth,  he  would  first  have  to  learn 
who  among  the  enormous  number  of 
people  visiting  France  are  there  sole- 
ly because  of  the  automobile,  either  o  i 
their  own  initiative  or  that  of  their 
family  or  friends.  Next  he  would 
have  to  go  to  the  custom  house  and 
ascertain  the  revenue  from  the  duti- 
able articles  brought  in  by  this  auto- 
mobile contingent,  and  also  the  sums 
received  on  imported  automobiles  in 
use  and  to  be  used  by  these  same 
people.  From  the  custom  house  he 
would  have  to  go  to  the  steamship 
lines  and  railways  and  learn  from 
them  the  moneys  collected  for  trans- 
portation, baggage,  and  all  other  ex- 
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penses  from  this  pleasure-bent  army. 
A  yet  more  important  source  of  in- 
formation would  be  the  hotels.  Here 
precise  statistics  from  the  many 
hostelries  of  Paris,  great  and  small, 
and  from  the  hotels  and  inns  scat- 
tered throughout  all  France,  dotting 
thoroughfares  and  by-ways,  moun- 
tains and  seashore,  would  aggregate 
an  astoundingly  large  sum.  Taxes 
on  automobiles  and  the  license  fees 
for  running  them  would  also  be  a 
considerable  amount. 

Theatres,  restaurants,  cafes,  shops 
and  farms;  the  establishments  of 
wine  merchants,  florists,  jewelers,  mil- 
liners, dressmakers,  tailors,  trunk- 
n^akers,  artists,  bric-a-brae  and  furni- 
ture dealers— all  these,  and  every 
other  phase  of  industry,  are  benefitted 
and  enriched  by  this  tremendous  ac- 
cession of  tourists. 

Travel  through  France,  and  every- 
where the  renovation  and  refurbishing 
and  refurnishing  and  general  bring- 
ing up  to  date  of  antiquated  and  im- 
possible old  hotels,  speaks  eloquently 
for  the  automobile  and  what  it  has 
done  for  the  country.  In  every  lit- 
tle village  and  town  provision  is  now 
made  for  the  automobilist,  not  only 
in  supplies  such  as  gasoline,  oils, 
and  tires,  but  by  shopkeepers,  hotels, 
and  restaurants.  The  automobile  has 
brought  new  life  and  new  atmosphere 
into  these  dead  old  places  with  their 
grass-grown   streets. 

The  influx  of  tourists  into  France 
has  become  so  great  that  the  hotel 
capacity  of  Paris  is  overtaxed  and 
strained  to  the  point  of  breaking. 
This  year  the  city  has  been  so  crowd- 
ed that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
visitors  could  be  properly  and  satis- 
factorily housed.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  American  who  seeks  and 
is  willing  to  pay  for  such  luxuries 
as  our  best  modern  hotels  furnish  at 
hon^e.     Within    the    last   half    doze:i 


years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  old  hotels  in  the  way  of 
putting  in  baths  and  polishing  and 
painting  and  modernizing  in  so  far 
as  possible.  These  changes,  however, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  would  not  have  gone 
on  to  any  considerable  extent,  bjat 
for  the  automobile.  There  would 
have  been  no  urgent  necessity  for 
them. 

Formerly  the  average  American 
man  wasn't  especially  keen  about 
Paris.  The  life  there,  after  once  see- 
ing It  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  did 
not  appeal  to  our  temperament.  The 
language  and  customs  were  foreign 
to  us.  True,  a  few  artists  and  some 
others  liked  the  place,  but  they  were 
in  a  hopeless  minority.  It  was  Eng- 
land, with  its  similar  language  and 
similar  people,  and  with  a  history  in 
which  we  are  so  deeply  rooted— it 
was  England  that  attracted  the  Am- 
erican man.  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  were  interest- 
ing and  attractive  places  for  recrea- 
tion and  as  a  refuge  from  our  hot 
summers  and  hard  work. 

The  English  lines,  which  prior  to  a 
few  years  ago  almost  wholly  controll- 
ed the  better  grade  of  passenger 
traffic  between  New  York  and  Eur- 
ope, did  not  touch  at  French  ports, 
and  do  not  to-day,  as  to  that  mat- 
ter. With  the  present  trend  of  travel, 
it  is  a  question  if  they  will  not  soon  be 
forced  to  do  so  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  when  so  many  people 
now  prefer  going  direct  to  the  contin- 
ent, cutting  out  thereby  the  much 
dreaded  Channel  trip  from  London  to 
Paris.  Tlie  American  line,  which  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  landed  all  its 
passengers  at  Southampton,  now,  like 
the  German  lines,  touches  at  Cher- 
bourg. 

Without  knowing  the  actual  statis- 
tics, but  relying  upon  observation 
and  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the 
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people  who  go  abroad  and  where  they 
spend  their  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  great  majority  of  them  now  land 
on  the  continent  instead  of  on  Eng- 
lish shores,  and  of  this  number  who 
land  on  the  continent  a  very  large 
percentage  disembark  at  French 
ports.  Moreover,  most  of  the  wealthy 
or  well-to-do  people  who  land  else- 
where sooner  or  later  find  their  way 
to  Paris.  This  is  equally  true  of 
those  who  go  direct  to  England. 
Whatever  country  one  misses,  the  one 
country  He  does  not  miss  to-day,  if 
he  can  help  it,  is  France.  This  is  a 
very  marked  change  from  what  was 
the  case  a  few  years  ago.  An  Am- 
erican no  longer  feels  himself  a 
stranger  or  among  strange  people  in 
Paris.  In  Summer,  when  most  of  our 
people  are  there,  he  meets  so  many- 
Americans  and  English  on  every 
turn  that  he  feels  very  much  at  home 
and  as  if  he  were  among  an  English- 
speaking  race.  And  the  presence  of 
so  many  Americans  and  English  in 
Paris  has  stimulated  the  French  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  our 
language. 

That  the  automobile  has  been  a 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this 
result,  which  is  so  benefitting  and  en- 
riching- the  French  nation,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  men  who  formerly,  with 
suppressed  protests,  went  to  Paris 
with  their  wives  and  daughters,  to 
whom  the  shops  were  an  irresistible 
attraction  now  go  there  for  their  own 
pleasure. 

Everybody,  not  only  from  America, 
but  from  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  once  in  Paris,  suddenly  finds 
the  automobile  spirit  getting  into  his 
blood.  If  he  has  the  price  he  makes 
the  plunge  and  finds  out  what  auto- 
mobiling  from  the  inside  of  the  ma- 
chine is  like.  And  once  trying  it  on 
French  roads,  he  becomes  a  sudden 
and   enthusiastic   and  well   sustained 


convert.  The  automobile  has  not  onlj^ 
changed  tte  viewpoint  of"  the  regular 
tourists  who  go  abroad— that  is  to 
say,  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  going,  and  who  would  go  if  the 
motor-ear  had  not  been  invented —it 
has  not  only  made  them  devotees  of 
France,  but  has  led  a  very  large  army 
of  others  to  cross  over  and  spend 
their  holidays     and     leisure  months, 

whether  Winter  or  Summer,  in 
France— people,  I  mean,  solely  induc- 
ed to  do  this  by  the  automobile. 

And  the  money  chis  latter  contin- 
gent take  with  them  is  for  the  most 
part,  or  wholly,  spent  in  France. 
What  is  true  of  the  American  is 
equally  true  of  Englishmen,  who  now 

swarm  over  to  France  for  an  automo- 
bile run  and  for  a  jolly  holiday.  The 
Italian,  the  Russian,  the  German,  the 
Austrian,  and  many  from  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  do  likewise. 
France  has  become  the  great  Summer 
playground  of  the  world;  and  not 
only  is  it  the  Summer  playground, 
but  southern  France  is  the  finest  Win- 
ter playground  in  Europe.  This  was 
of  course  the  fact  before  the  advent 
of  the  automobile,  but  the  latter  has 
tremendously  increased  the  popular- 
ity of  the  French  Riviera,  furnishing 
as  it  does  such  an  unrivaled  means  of 
pleasure. 

England  and  Switzerland  were 
pretty  thoroughly  traversed  prior  to 
the  automobile,  but  France,  the  coun- 
try outside  of  Paris,  except  for  a  few 
watering  places  and  a  few  conspicu- 
ously well  known  places,  was  little 
understood  and  little  known,  by  the 
American  traveler  in  particular.  The 
automobile  gives  one  real  geography 
—an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  character  and  atmosphere 
of  a  country  which  is  concrete  and 
everlasting. 

I  know  what  all  this  means,  having 
traversed  in  its  broad  lanes  the  whole 
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country  in  all  sections.  A  lifetime 
spent  in  France  railroading  from 
point  to  point  and  driving  behiid 
horses  would  not  and  could  not  have 
given  me  so  good  an  idea  of  the  real 
France  as  I  now  have.  City  life,  yes 
—but  the  great  stretches  of  fertile 
fields,  and  the  valleys  and  mountains 
and  seashore,  the  little  villages  and 
country  homes  and  country  folk,  the 
great  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  fruit 
orchards,  vineyards,  and  flower  gar- 
dens—this is  the  true  France,  not 
the  boulevards  and  the  boulevardiers 
of  Paris. 

The  money  flowing  into  France 
from  other  sources  than  their  own 
people,  and  which  is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  automobile,  goes  into 
such  an  infinite  diversity  of  interests 
and  fields  of  human  endeavor  that  a 
classification  or  tabulation  of  them 
is  impossible.  One  man  might  ac- 
cidentally or  otherwise  guess  more 
closely  than  another.  I  have  no  idea 
of  the  tremendous  aggregate,  but 
that  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  make 
up  a  total  from  direct  and  indirect 
sources— and  in  this  is  included  what 
I  have  termed  the  subsidiary  income 
—a  grand  total  of  four  hundred  mil- 
ion  dollars  annually,  I  am  prepared 
to  believe.  At  all  events,  the  auto- 
mobile in  half  a  dozen  years  has 
brought  the  French  people  an  outlet 
for  its  labor,  its  basic  and  finished 
materials,  its  art  and  the  art  crea- 
tions of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  that  a 
hundred  years  would  perhaps  not 
have  realized  to  them  except  for  this 
invention. 

And  the  reason  of  all  this,  next  to 
the  automobile  itself,  is  the  roads  of 
France,  the  finest  roads  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  French  people,  realizing 
what  the  automobile  would  certain- 
ly mean  to  them,  have  had  the  clever- 
ness  and   foresight   to   encourage  its 


use  by  liberal  laws  and  extreme  cour- 
tesy—a courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
peasants  and  people  in  all  stations  of 
life  that  is  at  once  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  the  tourist. 

But  the  value  of  the  automobile  as 
an  industry,  and  in  its  influence  on 
the  trend  of  travel  to  France,  is  -in 
its  infancy.  Next  year  more  tour- 
ists will  be  in  France  than  any  pre- 
vious season,  and  in  succeeding 
seasons  the  tide  of  travel  will  for  a 
considerable  time  continue  to  rise. 
No  country  in  recent  years  has  been 
so  well  advertised,  and  it  has  the 
merits  and  the  comforts,  ^nd  yields 
the  pleasures,  to  hold  the  people  when 
once  they  get  there  and  knovr  it  as 
they  only  can  with  the  aid  of  the 
automobile. 

As  an  initiatory  advertisement 
''The  Lightning  Conductor,"  which 
nearly  every  one  seems  to  have 
read,  was  worth  to  France  a  million 
dollars,  perhaps  ten  times  as  much. 
Since  that  book  was  issued  every  one 
I  have  ever  met  abroad  has  either 
taken  the  trip  through  Touraine  and 
other  parts  of  France,  or  has 
lamented  his  inability  to  do  so.  To 
turn  the  tide  of  travel  to  any  one 
section  of  the  world  is  something  that 
cannot  be  done  by  deliberate  parpose 
and  undertaking.  It  must  come  about 
from  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
causes  than  the  schemes  of  states- 
manship 01  organization.  But  once 
flowing  into  a  country,  it  is  apt  to 
remain  until  other  great  underlying 
causes  or  developments  turn  it  back 
and  aside.  France  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  reap  in  larger  and  larger  and 
still  larger  measure  these  benefits  in 
the  development  of  which  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  so  wonderful  a  fac- 
tor, a  fundamental  factor. 

There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here  in 
America   to   be   drawn    from   the  ex- 
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perience  of  France.  To  be  sure,  the 
conditions  are  widely  different. 
France  had  her  good  roads  long  prior 
to  the  automobile.  Their  great 
pioneer  builder  was  Napoleon,  and 
no  man  ever  built  such  roads  as  he. 
He  set  the  example  which  has  since 
been  followed  with  the  highest  skill 
and  efficiency  by  the  great  govern- 
mental department,  the  Fonts  ct 
Chaussees,  which  cares  for  the  high- 
ways of  France. 

France  is  not  divided  up  into  forty- 
five  or  fifty  independent  empires,  as 
is  this  country.  There  is  a  unity  of 
organization  there  that  simplifies 
things  and  saves  endless  controversy 
and  friction.  Here  there  are  no  two 
States  that  have  the  same  automobile 
laws.  If  one  were  to  travel  in  a 
motor-car  throughout  our  whole 
Union,  he  would  have  to  plastei*  every 
available  inch  of  space  on  his  car 
with  numbers,  and  would  have  to 
equip  himself  in  the  outset  with 
licenses  from  all  these  States  and 
Territories,  and  familiarize  hin-'self 
with  the  various  laws  therein.  But 
this  is  the  surface  of  things.  Funda- 
mentally our  trouble  is  in  our  roads, 
miserable,  inexcusable  roads  for  the 
most  part,  for  such  a  great,  strong, 
rich  nation  as  ours.  Next  to  the 
roads  as  a  difficulty  with  which  the 
American  automobilist  must  contend 
is  the  popular  prejudice  that  he  has 
to  encounter— a  prejudice,  I  must 
say,  more  or  less  well  founded.  But 
there  is  a  special  cause  for  this  pre- 
judice that  does  not  exist  in  France, 
and  that  gets  right  back  to  our  nar- 
row, dangerous  roads. 

Give  us  the  great,  broad,  fine  roads 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  keenness  of 
American  prejudice  against  the  auto- 
mobile will  largely  disappear.  This 
prejudice  rests  on  common  sense,  and 
there  is  no  more  common  sense  people 
in  the  world  than  Americans. 


On  a  wide  road,  if  a  horse  is  fright- 
ened, the  chances  of  serious  accident 
are  so  minimized  that  little  alarm 
would  naturally  be  felt,  whereas  on  a 
narrow  crowning  road,  with  ditches 
on  either  side,  as  is  so  frequently  the 
case,  there  is  no  place  of  escape  for 
the  frightened  horse.  The  accidents 
from  these  frights,  the  nuisance  of 
dust  from  our  dirt  roads,  and  the 
general  fear  of  the  automobile,  have 
created  and  enp-endered  the  Ameri- 
can prejudice.  The  feeling  has  been 
accentuated  by  the  reckless  handling 
of  cars  by  drivers  to  whom  the  auto- 
mobile is  still  a  new  toy. 

That  the  motor-car  has  come  to 
stay  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Give  us 
the  broad,  fine  roads  of  France,  give 
us  uniform  laws  throughout  the 
whole  country,  interstate  laws,  and 
let  them  be  such  as  will  stand  for 
the  ,best  interests  of  the  people,  yet 
at  the  same  time  be  rational  and  fair 
to  the  automobilist— give  us  these, 
and  America,  I  am  certain,  will  be- 
come the  greatest  automobile  country 
of  the  world,  and  the  greatest  sum- 
mer plaj^ground  of  the  world. 

We  have  here  a  hundred,  perhaps 
five  hundred  people  to  one  of  any 
other  country  who  can  afford  to  go 
in  for  automobiling.  We  have  the 
money,  the  temperament,  and  the 
country,  and  though  we  were  a  few 
years  behind  France  in  starting,  we 
now  have  men  at  the  head  of  the 
automobile  industry  who,  backed 
with  unlimited  eapilal  and  the  genius 
for  the  task  in  hand,  are  certain  to 
work  out  the  highest  development 
of  the  automobile,  the  top  notch  of 
perfection.  Give  us  these  good 
roads,  I  repeat,  accompanied  by  wise 
laws,  and  a  hundred  million  dollars 
of  American  money  that  now  goes 
annually  to  enrich  Europe  Avill  re- 
main at  home  to  build  bigger  and 
stronger  our  own  great  countrv. 


Tlie  [Making  of  the  Modern  Newspaper. 

BY  SIR  ALFRED   HARMSWORTH,    IN  WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  distinguished  London  publisher  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  newspaper 
of  to-day  is  a  higher  type  in  every  way  than  the  newspaper  of  yesterday.  He  points 
out  the  superiority  of  the  modern  product  and  proceeds  to  express  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  what  a  newspaper  should  be. 


tT  would  be  unkind  to  east  reflec- 
tions upon  the  good  work  accom- 
plished by  newspaper  pioneers  in 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. It  Avou^d  also  be  invidious  to 
compare  the  rare  individual  examples 
of  enterprise  in  those  days  with  the 
almost  universal  enterprise  of  to-day. 
At  the  same  time  any  person  who 
chooses  to  spend  an  afternoon,  as  I 
did  lately,  in  the  Newspaper  Room 
at  the  British  Museum,  can  but  agree 
with  me  that  the  great  journals  of 
the  past  bear  very  little  comparison, 
in  point  of  merit,  with  the  sheets  of 
to-day.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  by  ex- 
tract if  required,  that  the  great,  dig- 
nified journals  of  the  past  exist  onlj^ 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who  talk 
and  write  about  them.  Distance  in 
this  matter  lends  great  enchantment. 

The  general  contents  of  the  daily 
press  years  ago  would  greatly  sur- 
prise the  present-day  reader  of  news- 
papers. Only  thirty  years  ago  many 
newspapers  were  accustomed  to  print 
topics  now  unmentionable,  and  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  a  leading  journal 
engaged  in  a  fierce  altercation  as  ^.o 
its  daily  sale  with  equally  trenchant 
publications  long  since  deceased. 
Some  still  existing  morning  contem- 
poraries which  I  will  not  name, 
though  possessing  the  services  of  one 
or  two  brilliant  writers,  were,  at  the 
period  to  which  I  am  referring,  for 
the  most  part  ill  composed,  badly 
printed  and  very  personal. 

These,  be  it  remembered,   are   not 


matters  of  surmise.  One  might  ques- 
tion whether  Jenny  Lind  sang  as 
well  as  Madame  Melba,  or  whether 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  as  well  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. There  were  no  gramophones 
or  verbatim  reporters  in  those  days  to 
place  on  record  the  voices  of  the 
singers  or  the  utterances  of  the 
speakers,  but  the  files  of  the  news- 
papers remain  as  indelible  proofs, 
and  very  astounding  reading  they  are 
for  the  journalistic  student. 

How  many  years  is  it  since  a  lead- 
ing morning  newspaper  reported  a 
prize  fight,  round  by  round,  to  the 
extent  of  a  page?  Fifty?  Twenty? 
Less  than  ten  years.  The  modern 
newspaper  has  many  faults,  but  it  is 
at  least  decent,  and  it  does  not  give 
the  rest  of  the  world  the  impression 
that  English  life  largely  centers 
round  the  divorce  court  and  the 
prize  ring. 

As  one  engaged  in  the  making  of 
several  morning  journals,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  that,  save  for  the 
lack  of  the  occasional  brilliancy  of 
a  Russell,  a  Lawrence  Oliphant,  or  a 
Sala,  newspapers  have  improved  al- 
most beyond  any  other  adjunct  of 
civilization.  Newspapers  will  never 
be  perfect,  but  they  are  not  now  per- 
sonal, or  .scurrilous,  or,  as  a  rule^ 
indecent.  Their  contents  are  arranged 
by  educated  men  and  not  by  the 
master  printer.  The  rapidity  of  their 
production  and  distribution  has  in- 
creased beyond  comparison,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  expended  upon 
them  has  increased  tenfold. 
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iThe  self-glorification  indulged  in 
by  a  newspaper  in  the  sixties  on  the 
dispatch  of  a  correspondent  for  what 
is  nowadays  a  Cook's  tour  of  the 
cheaper  kind  would,  to-day,  excite 
not  admiration  but  laughter.  The 
constant  bragging  about  compara- 
tively small  circulations  by  all  of 
them— the  Times  leading  the  way— 
is  a  thing  long  out  of  date,  and  con- 
temptible. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Thackeray's 
description  of  the  starting  of  the 
^'raasinary  Pall  Mall  Gazette  by  the 
drunken  Captain  Shandon  is  typical 
of  the  journalism  of  that  period.  I 
can  quite  believe  it  after  a  prolonged 
study  of  old  newspapers  from  which 
I  had  expected  to  learn  a  great  deal. 
The  fact  is  that  the  best  journalistic 
writing  of  this  period  went  into  the 
Reviews  and  not  into  the  newspapers. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  the  former  glories  even 
of  the  Reviews,  and  many  of  the 
articles  they  contained,  if  printed 
to-day,  would  land  the  writers  in  the 
law  courts  within  a  very  short  space 
of  their  publication. 

The  daily  newspaper  to-day  appears 
to  me  to  be  less  a  personal  organ 
than  a  news-gathering  machine.  For- 
eign news  in  the  old  journals  was 
limited  in  volume  and  very  slow  in 
transmission.  Long  after  the  tele- 
graph was  invented,  the  bulk  of  the 
news  still  came  by  post  and  only 
occasionally  a  messaore  bv  wire,  while 
the  home  news  was  obtained  not 
apparently  by  a  special  staff  of  re- 
porters as  is  the  case  now,  but  by  a 
class  of  writer  now  disappiearing, 
•nown  as  the  '^penny-a-liner."  The 
^'devouring  element"  of  these  free 
and  easy  gentlemen  is  no  mere  joke. 
It  can  be  found  in  quite  recent  files 
of  leading  newspapers. 

As  one  of  the  younger  men  engaged 
in  the  making  of  newspapers,  I  am 


very  willing  that  our  present-day 
wares  should  be  compared  with  those 
that  Y/ent  before.  I  came  into  the 
business  at  the  end  of  the  Bohemian 
era.  To-day,  alcoholism  is  as  rare  in 
Fleet  Street  as  it  is  in  any  other 
professional  quarter.  No  person  who 
spends  his  leisure  in  a  pothouse  could 
maintain  his  place  amidst  the  strain 
and  stress  of  the  production  of  a 
daily  newspaper. 

The  journalist  of  to-day  is  as  often 
as  not  a  journalist  tout  court.  He  is 
not  an  unsuccessful  barrister,  and 
he  has  not  adopted  journalism  as  a 
means  to  some  other  occupation.  The 
prizes  may  not  be  as  great  as  they 
are  in  one  or  two  instances  at  the 
bar,  but  they  are  infinitely  more 
numerous.  The  social  position  is  as 
good  as  that  of  any  other  working 
profession.  The  brain  equipment 
must  needs  be  as  complete. 

And  here  it  is  by  no  means  out  of 
place  to  bear  testimony  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  loyalty  of  the  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in 
the  conduct  of  daily  journals.  The 
modern  editor  is,  I  believe,  on  terms 
far  more  cordial  and  sympathetic 
with  the  members  of  his  staff  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  I  have  been 
associated  almost  daily  for  years 
with  comrades  of  varied  and  brilliant 
qualities,  and  their  devotion,  un- 
grudgingly bestowed,  has  never  failed 
me.  The  true  journalist  is  as  proud 
of  the  newspaper  for  which  he  works 
as  the  officer  is  of  his  regiment. 

Each  person  has  his  own  ideal  of 
the  perfect  newspaper,  and  none  has 
yet  attained  it.  Mine  is  the  quick, 
accurate  presentation  of  the  world's 
news  Y.\  the  form  of  a  careful  digest. 
I  regard  the  newspaper  primarily  as 
a  news-recording  machine.  When  I 
open  a  newspaper  I  like  to  see  that 
trained  minds  have  carefully  ar- 
ranged the  news  in  order  that  I  may 
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be  saved  time  in  the  perusal  of  it. 
Formerly  the  news  was  arranged  by 
the  master  printer  to  suit  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  mechanical  needs.  I 
like  to  feel  that  when  I  have  paid 
my  small  contribution  toward  the 
great  co-operative  fund  that  goes  to 
produce  the  newspaper  each  day,  I 
have  at  my  call  the  services  of  care- 
ful inquirers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  ascertain  for  me  that  which  is 
requisite  I  should  know  in  order  that 
I  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  on 
the  ways  of  the  world.  All  that  is  pro- 
vided, more  or  less  inadequately  I 
admit,  by  the  modem  news-gathering 
machine.  To  editorial  opinions  I  do 
not  personally  attach  much  import- 
ance, unless  they  are  the  work  of 
experts.  In  the  modern  newspaper, 
fortunately,  they  very  often  are 
authoritative  in  the  highest  sense. 

The  newspaper  man  is  not,  per- 
haps, the  best  judge  of  a  newspaper. 
He  has  been  so  often  behind  the 
scenes  that  he  sees  the  whole  thing, 
as  it  were,  from  the  wings  every  day. 
In  the  leading  article  he  can  detect 
the  ballon  d'essai  of  the  great  man's 
secretary,  or  the  wire-pulling  of  an 
embassy,  or  the  personal  proclivities 
of  a  proprietor  with  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet.  He  knows  quite  well  that 
the  ballon  d'essai  is  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  followed  by  a  mendacious 
official  denial  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two,  if  the  scheme  outlined  does 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  King 
Demos.  That  is  the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  he  rejoices  that  the  leading  arti- 
cle is  becoming  a  less  and  less  im- 
portant factor  in  the  modern  daily 
newspaper. 

And  possibly  we  shall  live  to  re- 
joice at  the  disappearance  of  the 
London  Letter  of  the  provincial 
newspaper  with  its  mysterious  refer- 
ences to  the  clubs  and  to  the  intense 
excitement   agitating   them    at    every 
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political  juncture.  Personally,  I 
have  never  known  members  of  clubs 
in  their  collective  capacity  to  agitate 
themselves  about  anything,  and  the 
sensational  information  to  which  I 
refer  emanates,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand,  almost  exclusively  from 
one  particular  political  club,  the  jour- 
nalistic members  of  which  exist  by 
followijag  the  practice  of  taking  in 
one  another's  journalistic  washing. 

After  all,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
gibe  at  the  ancient  provincial  morn- 
ing newspaper,  and  I  should  be  the 
last  to  do  so,  for  I  am  indirectly 
connected  with  one.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  modern  provincial  jour- 
nal of  real  importance  is  the  evening 
newspaper.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
the  morning  newspaper  in  the  pro- 
vinces has  more  often  than  not  looked 
for  its  profit  to  a  cheaper  production 
issued  each  evening  from  the  samie 
office. 

That  is  but  one  of  many  other 
subtle  changes  now  taking  place  in 
the  press  of  this  country.  A  slight 
development  is  the  multiple  journal : 
the  newspaper  produced  in  more  than 
one  place  at  once.  That,  however, 
though  not  in  every  way  an  admir- 
able scheme,  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  increased  cost  of  production.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  it  costs  exactly  as  much 
for  the  news  for  one  copy  of  a  paper 
as  for  a  million,  and  that  in  order  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  time  and 
space,  it  is  essential,  if  the  million 
copies  are  to  reach  their  readers,  that 
some  more  rapid  method  of  trans- 
mission than  a  steam  engine  should 
be  employed.  The  multiple  system 
is  not  one  that  will  largely  increase, 
I  think,  and  thus  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  local  opinion,  a  very  valu- 
able asset  in  the  making  up  of  the 
national  mind,  will  be  suppressed  by 
those  giant  newspaper  trusts  so  much 
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talked  about  by  the  weaklings  of  the 
press,  and  by  others  whose  incapacity 
has  caused  them  to  be  hurt  by  the 
newcomers.  The  multiple  system  has 
this  very  important  advantage:  that 
the  local  reader  is  placed  in.  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  world's  news 
every  morning,  together  with  such 
local  news  as  is  of  real  interest. 

Coming  to  another  important  as- 
pect of  this  question,  it  may  be 
stated,  I  think,  that  healthy  competi- 
tion has  done  as  much  as  anything 
else  to  improve  the  modern  news- 
paper. With  so  many  claimants  upon 
the  public  attention  it  is  evident  that 
only  the  best,  can  permanently  suc- 
ceed. The  journal  which  is  a  day  late 
in  its  news,  and  is  from  time  to  time 
caught  tripping,  will  soon  go  to  the 
wall;  and  the  editor  who  fails  to 
keep  his  finger  upon  the  public  pulse 
will  have  to  face  an  inevitable  de- 
crease in  circulation  and  influence. 
We  have  not  to  go  back  many  years 
to  find  leading  newspapers  living 
upon  past  prestige,  and  relying  upon 
a  reputation  which  they  had  ceased 
to  deserve.  This,  however,  is  now 
largely  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even 
the  Times,  perhaps  the  most  conser- 
vative of  all  journals,  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  bring-ing  itself  into  line 
with  modern  enterprise,  and  of 
adopting  up-to-date  methods  which 
ten  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration. 

The  very  general  opinion  that  a 
large  balance  at  the  bank  is  the  main 
factor  in  journalistic  success  is,  I 
am  convinced,  a  wholly  mistaken  one. 
It  is  true  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  capital  must  be  sunk  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  daily  newspaper 
which  is  intended  to  survive  its  birth 
longer  than  a  few  months;  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  thoroughly  efficient 
news  service   demands   constant   and 


liberal  expenditure.  But  it  is  ex- 
penditure of  brains  rather  than  of 
money  that  is  called  for  on  the  part 
of  the  modern  newspaper  proprietor. 

The  man  who  spends  a  fortune  in 
securing  news  that  the  public  do  not 
want,  or  in  the  payment  of  writers 
to  whom  they  will  not  listen,  is 
merely  throwing  his  money  away.  I 
know  of  numerous  cases  where  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  has  thus 
been  incurred  to  no  purpose  what- 
ever, while  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  most  successful  achievements 
have  been  accomplished  at  very  small 
cost.  Shrewd  forethought,  and  the 
possession  of  that  indefina,ble  quality 
which  is  called  'Hhe  journalistic  in- 
stinct," will  do  more  for  the  success 
of  a  newspaper  than  any  amount  of 
capital  judiciously  expended. 

The  brain  which  directs  a  daily 
newspaper  must  be  communal  and  co- 
operative rather  than  individual  and 
personal.  Certainly  there  must  be 
one  mind  directing  its  general  policy, 
and  one  capable  individual  whose 
ideas  dominate  the  whole ;  but  in  the 
conduct  of  a  newspaper  there  is  scope 
for  every  type  of  brain.  For  the  man 
of  judgment  and  imagination  there 
are  control  and  initiative;  for  the 
man  of  detail  there  is  sub-editing; 
for  the  well-read  man  there  is  writ- 
ing; and  for  the  man  of  business 
there  is  management.  So  thoroughly 
is  this  recognized  in  France  and  the 
United  States  that  not  infrequently 
the  editorial  office  has  been  the  step- 
ping stone  to  the  bureau  of  the 
Minister  of  State.  Even  in  England 
this  is  true,  though  the  conservatism 
which  permeates  the  British  char- 
acter tends  to  make  progress  in  this 
direction  somewhat  slower.  Lord 
Milner  served  his  apprenticeship  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  was  in  his  younger 
days    a    hard-working   journalist.     I 
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could  mention  quite  a  score  of  states- 
men who  owe  their  success  to  the 
training  which  they  received  in  news- 
paper offices. 

A  great  historian  has  taught  us 
that  public  opinion  is  the  dominant 
force  at  work  in  the  world  to-day. 
The  influence  of  capital  and  the  in- 
tellectual acumen  of  distinguished 
individuals  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  general  trend  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  not  the  exceptional 
man  but  the  average  man  who  sways 
the  scepter  now.  Since  the  daily 
newspaper  is  admitted  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  clear  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  newspaper  owner  and 
of  his  staff  is  almost  unlimited. 

I  hold  most  strongly  that  the  man 
who  has  views  which  he  wishes  to  see 
carried  into  effect,  or  is  ambitious  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  people,  or  to  re- 
form the  public  service,  can  find  no 
better  road  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose  than  to  connect  himself 
in  some  way  or  other  with  the  modern 
newspaper  world.  He  will  occupy  a 
pulpit  which  has  a  nation  for  its  con- 
gregation, and  he  will  receive  a  train- 
ing which  will  at  the  same  time  de- 
velop his  powers  and  check  any  tend- 
ency to  extravagance. 

As  I  look  at  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  entire  world,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  there  is  no  journal  of  any 


importance  with  which  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted in  some  measure,  I  am  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  it  is  no  mere 
optimism  to  state  that  the  future  of 
the  daily  newspaper  grows  brighter 
every  year.  As  a  record  of  the 
world's  history  it  is  well  on  the  road 
toward  perfection;  while  its  eduea-* 
tive  influence  is  greater  to-day  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Old 
abuses  are  being  swept  away;  loftier 
ideals  have  presented  themselves  to 
both  proprietors  and  journalists,  and 
the  power  of  the  press  is  being  in- 
creasingly exerted  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  of  humanity  and  of  religion. 
The  more  important  journals  are  no 
longer  conducted  merely  for  profit. 
Proprietors  and  editors  realize  both 
their  oportunities  and  their  respon- 
sibilities as  leaders  and  teachers  of 
the  people;  while  discriminating 
readers  are  learning  to  appraise  the 
news  of  each  day  as  material  for 
careful  study  and  for  the  formation 
of  sound  opinions.  Independence  and 
disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  the 
press  have  taken  the  place  of  ser- 
vility to  political  parties,  and  of  sub- 
serviency to  fleeting  phases  of  popu- 
lar opinion. 

In  view  of  all  that  I  see  around 
me,  I  am  proud  to  have  my  little 
opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  great 
work  of  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  daily  newspaper. 


Christmas  in  the  Post-Office. 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

During  the  week  ending  Boxing  Day  fifty  million  letters  will  be  handled  in  the 
London  postal  area  alone.  Six  thousand  extra  men  will  be  required  to  assist  the 
regular  staff  ot  twenty-four  thousand  men.  These  two  statements  give  some  idea  of 
the  tremendous  extra  strain  on  the  English  post-office  authorities  during  the  days 
before  Christmas.  A  graphic  picture  is  given  of  the  manner  of  handling  the 
Christmas  mails. 


i#|^  HAKLES  DICKENS  made 
^^  Christmas, ' '  said  a  veteran  at 
St.  Martin's  le  Grand  whose 
memory  harked  back  to  the  early 
seventies  and  to  the  time  when  the 
festival  had  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  daily  tale  of  letters  passing- 
through  the  post. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  only  event  of 
note  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the 
year  was  St.  Valentine's  Eve;  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  the  velentine  has  slowly 
dwindled  in  public  estimation.  Then 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
hymeneal  sentiment,  pouring  into  the 
posting  boxes,  called  for  much  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  post  office 
servants,  but  now  the  once  eventful 
day  passes  unnoticed,  and  so  far  as 
the  G.P.O.  is  concerned  its  passing 
is  unregretted.  In  the  year  1877,  for 
instance,  the  quantities  of  mail  hand- 
led on  February  14th  and  December 
25th  were  about  equal ;  but  St.  Valen- 
tine has  been  going  out  ever  since, 
and  Santa  Claus  has  been  coming 
more  and  more  into  favor.  The  ab- 
sorption of  St.  Valentine  was  com- 
pleted in  1889,  when  a  young  man 
applied  at  a  provincial  post  office  for 
a  marriage  license,  stating  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice  that  he  wished  to 
get  married  '^without  any  one  know- 
ing it."  Great  has  been  the  part 
played  by  the  post  office  in  uniting 
sundered  hearts,  but  here  it  failed. 

The  Christmas  increase  twenty  years 
ago  was  estimated  at  100  per  cent. 
Since   then   it  has   rapidly   risen,   so 


that  Christmas  1905  will  show  a  rise 
of  between  400  and  500  per  cent.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  due  to  the  re- 
laxation of  the  book-post  rules  on 
June  1st,  1892,  by  which  a  card  in  an 
unsealed  envelope  was  allowed  to 
pass  with  only  a  halfpenny  stamp. 
Of  late  years,  too,  the  picture  post- 
card has  added  largely  to  the  post- 
man 's  burden.  During  the  week  end- 
ing on  Boxing  Day  the  number  of 
letters  to  be  handled  in  the  London 
postal  area  alone  will  reach  the  enor- 
mous total  of  fifty  millions,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  authorities 
to  enlist  the  services  of  six  thousand 
men  for  four  or  five  weeks  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  staff  of  twenty-four 
thousand. 

The  arrangements  for  one  Christ- 
mas come  close  on  the  farewell  of  iis 
predecessor.  By  the  fall  of  autumn 
every  responsible  official  throughout 
the  land  knows  the  essential  details 
of  the  machinery  with  which  his 
office  or  depot  is  to  be  provided.  The 
co-operation  of  the  railway  companies 
also  has  to  be  secured,  and  a  reprint 
of  the  special  train  arrangements  re- 
sembles an  abridged  '^Bradshaw." 
Mail-cart  services  are  duplicated,  and 
transport  of  all  descriptions,  from 
motor-waggons  to  wheelbarrows,  is 
chartered  in  readiness  for  the  great 
campaign— the  Season's  Compliments 
versus  the  G.P.O.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  Everything  is  planned  with 
a  nicety  of  detail  that  would  charm 
a  elockmaker,  even  to  provision  for 
failure    of    scheduled    arrangements, 
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say  through  stress  of  v/eather.  Much 
admiration  has  been  expressed  for  the 
wonderful  foresight  of  the  Japanese, 
but  if  only  the  public  could  get  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  post  office  ar- 
rangements for  this  present  festive 
season  they  would  be  convinced  that 
in  one  branch  at  least  the  British 
Administration  supplies  a  parallel. 

Let  us  take  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes  in  some  busy  provincial  post 
office,  any  evening  in  Christmas  week. 
As  the  season  draws  near,  everybody, 
down  to  the  last  recruited  telegraph 
boy,  catches  the  fever  of  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  as  the  tide  of  correspond- 
ence steadily  rises,  so  also  does  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  the  staff.  It  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  department 
that  the  public  shall  receive  their 
letters  as  early  as  possible  and  post 
them  as  late  as  possible,  therefore 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work  must  be 
done  during  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  The  nerve  strain  is  most 
acute  at  night,  because  then  time  is 
limited  and  outward  mails  must  be 
on  the  station  punctually.  First 
comes  the  deluge  thrust  in  by  the 
public  at  the  head  office,  and  in  turn 
this  is  overwhelmed  by  the  collections 
from  the  branches  and  the  pillar 
boxes.  Nimble  hands  straighten  up 
the  letters  and  feed  the  obliterating 
machines,  and  boys  run  to  and  fro 
like  powder  monkeys,  plying  with 
armloads  of  letters  the  sorters  at  the 
tables.  The  wax  pot  bubbles  over 
the  gas  flame,  filling  the  hall  with  a 
penetrating  odor  that  preaches  ac- 
tivity to  the  dawdlers  by  the  great 
open  doors.  Bag  after  bag,  splashed 
with  the  molten  sealing-wax  and 
sealed  against  intrusion,  is  flung  on 
the  mail  van;  and  still  the  pace  in- 
creases. The  superintendent,  appre- 
hensive of  a  breakdown,  moves  nei- 
vously  among  the  rows  of  workers  at 
the  fast-lightening  tables,  giving  here 


a  word  of  encouragement  and  there 
a  rebuke,  often  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  a  perspiring  mail  porter  fruitlessly 
struggling  to  get  a  plethoric  bag  into 
a  limp-mouthed  sack.  The  horn- 
strikes,  swiftly  the  remaining  bags 
are  flung  to  the  porters,  and  as  the 
last  consignment  rolls  off  to  the  rail- 
way station  the  fagged  officials  turn 
their  atention  to  the  piles  of  ^  ^  local ' ' 
matter  that  have  had  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  time  being,  and  prepare  for 
the  postmen. 

Scenes  like  this  are  common  at 
every  depot,  large  and  small,  during 
Christmas  week.  Day  by  day  the 
traffic  grows,  until  wdth  the  25th 
comes  the  arduous  finale,  and  the  last 
grand  trial  of  endurance.  Wearily 
the  tired  sorters  view  the  apparently 
endless  flow  of  letters,  until  here  and 
there  nature  rebels,  and  a  man  falls 
forward  among  his  letters  overcome 
with  sleep.  Where  arrangements  per- 
mit, however,  a  short  respite  of  two 
or  three  or  four  hours  is  granted,  for 
flagging  energies  must  be  recruited 
before  the  great  morning  mail  arrives. 
The  stroke  of  4  a.m.  finds  all  hands 
ready,  and  then  like  an  avalanche  the 
ice-cold  mail  comes  roaring  down 
upon  them.  The  men  fall  to  their 
task  in  earnest,  sorting  the  contents 
for  the  different  postmen,  the  latter 
in  turn  arranging  them  for  their 
heavy  ''rounds."  Hour  after  hour 
passes,  until  at  last  the  cry  goes  up, 
''All  through,"  and  completely  worn 
out,  the  bulk  of  the  indoor  staff  dis- 
perse to  spend  Christmas  Day  in  bed. 
As  for  the  postman,  properly  so 
called,  his  hardest  task  has  yet  to 
come. 

The  Travelling  Post  Office,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  performs  tlie 
smartest  work  in  the  whole  organiza- 
tion. The  officers  of  the  "T.P.O.,^' 
as  it  is  termed,  are  selected  for  ability 
and  alertness,  and  both  qualities  are 
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put  to  the  test  at  Christmas  time  in 
a  vigorous  fashion.  The  carriages 
with  their  rows  of  shelves,  pigeon- 
holes, and  racks  of  hanging  bags,  are 
familiar  objects  at  all  our  great  rail- 
way stations,  and  their  very  limited 
accommodation  is  always  the  subject 
of  remark."  This  want  of  space  in- 
tensifies the  stress  of  work  at  the 
busy  season;  and  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  with  an  icy  blast 
sweeping  down  the  coach,  while  it 
may  prove  an  incentive  to  activity, 
does  not  improve  the  railway  sorter's 
lot.  i 

The  T.P.O.  is  an  expedient  which 
was  originated  by  Mr.  Pearson  Hill, 
the  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Rowland. 
It  performs  the  double  function  of 
receiving  and  despatching  mails  with 
the  train  at  full  tilt— an  operation 
not  unattended  with  risk. 

Imagine   Q ,   a  small  township 

in  North  Yorkshire,  on  Christmas  eve. 
A  tired  and  sleepy  postman  plods 
w^earily  through  the  small  station  to 
the  post  office  hut  by  the  railroad. 
The  mail  train  is  nearly  due,  so  he 
looks  to  the  buffalo-hide  net  set  to 
catch  the  plethoric  mail-bag  which 
will  be  suspended  from  the  flying 
train.  Then  he  hoists  to  its  hook  an 
equally  heavy  bag  for  the  north  to  be 
taken  up,  and  tramps  up  and  down 
to  keep  warm  while  awaiting  events. 

Aboard  the  rushing  express  the 
stalwart  official  in  charge  of  the  ap- 
paratus looks  out,  but  in  the  inky 
darkness  nothing  can  be  discerned. 
Though  he  cannot  see,  he  can  hear, 
and  the  '^song  of  the  road"  tells  him 
to  within  a  furlong  where  the  train 
is.  At  the  acute  moment  he  swings 
back  the  hatch  in  the  side  of  the 
coach,  smartly  hitching  the  outward 
bag  to  the  steel  arm,  swinging  it  out, 
and  setting  the  receiving  net  at  a 
rigid  right-angle  to  snatch  away  the 
postman  ^s   waiting  bag.     The   heavy 


train    thunders    on    through    Q , 

and  whip!  thud!  the  exchange  is 
effected.  The  man  of  nerve  picks  up 
the  mail-bag  which  has  just  been 
hurled  into  the  carriage  like  a  stone 
from  a  catapult,  and  prepares  for  the 
next  bar  in  the  railroad  music  that 
warns  him  to  engage  in  another  sueh 
adventure.  The  tired  postman  left 
far  behind  at  the  little  station  takes 
his    quarry  from    the  net,   and    the 

sleeping  burgesses  of  Q are  sure 

of  their  greetings  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. Sometimes,  of  course,  mishaps 
occur.  The  surcharged  mail  may  be 
too  much  for  the  capacity  of  the  net. 
Rebounding  against  the  wheels  of  the 
rushing  train,  the  hide  cover  is  burst, 
and  sealed  is  the  fate  of  many  a 
pretty  card. 

But  parcels  and  parcel  baskets  can- 
not be  transferred  by  apparatus,  and 
much  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
are  required  to  cope  with  this  work. 
The  overcharged  parcel  coach  may 
reach  its  journey's  end  with  an  un- 
digested accumulation  to  be  vomited 
upon  the  unlucky  staff  at  the  plat- 
form sorting  office  for  disposal,  and 
the  sudden  congestion  which  tlhen 
ensues  affords  an  opportunjity  for 
the  superitendent  to  display  qualities 
that  even  an  army  transport  officer 
could  scarce  forbear  to  praise. 

The  parcels  post  is  increasing  in 
favor  as  a  carrying  agency,  and  with 
it  also  the  habit  of  giving  presents. 
On  the  23rd  of  December  parcels 
posted  in  the  metropolis  alone  will 
amount  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, and  thousands  of  baskets  must 
be  stored  in  convenient  centres  to 
keep  them  on  the  move.  A  stroll  any 
evening  past  the  parcel  depot  at 
Mount  Pleasant  in  North  London 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
will  convey,  better  than  any  pen,  a 
true  impression  of  the  turmoil  into 
which     this     throbbing     centre      is 
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plunged.  Mail  carts,  motor  vans, 
trucks,  baskets,  parcels  and  men  are 
commingled  to  bewilderment  beneath 
an  extravagant  array  of  electric 
lamps;  yet  every  unit  in  this  turbu- 
lent whole  is  proceeding  on  orderly 
lines,  each  to  a  definite  objective. 

In  this  great  whirl,  many  tokens  of 
goodwill  from  various  causes  may 
fail  to  reach  their  destinations  and 
find  refuge  in  the  limbo  of  the  lost. 
The  contents  of  some  derelicts  are 
striking.  In  a  tin  mould  was  dis- 
covered in  a  sound  condition  a  plum 
pudding  which  had  been  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia and  had  found  its  way  back 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  tracing 
the  lad  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  contents  of  another  parcel  com- 
prised two  petticoats,  a  pair  of  stays, 
a  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  parcel  of  to- 
bacco. This  motley  collection  was, 
however,  eclipsed  ;by  a  third,  with  the 
following  contents— a  large  grey 
rabbit  (dead,  of  course),  containing 
in  its  inside  two  tobacco  pipes,  to- 
bacco, a  doll,  and  a  piece  of  bacon, 
the  whole  being  wrapped  up  in  a 
lady's  jacket!  High  sausages  from 
Germany  and  malodorous  cheeses 
from  Italy  have  perforce  to  be  re- 
moved to  places  of  safety;  and  if 
Irishmen  would  devise  some  better 
covering  than  diaphanous  muslin  for 
greasy  trussed  geese  and  fresh  butter, 
the  coverings  of  the  genteeler  con- 
signments they  encounter  would 
greatly  benefit. 

The  needs  of  remote  country  dis- 
tricts are  administered  by  the  ver- 
milion mail-cart  and  its  handy  driver. 
Nothing  is  more  monotonous  than 
these  long  drives  in  the  dark,  and  in 
our  gloriously  uncertain  climate,  fog, 
snowstorm,  and  frozen  road  combine 
to  defeat  a  zeal  that  is  often  heroic. 
Instances  are  not  wanting  where  the 
driver  has  fallen  asleep  on  his  box, 
and  the  horse  has  brought  the  Christ- 


mas mail  through,  unaided.  The 
vicissitudes  that  attended  the  primi- 
tive coach  of  pre-railroad  days  still 
dog  the  tracks  of  our  post  of&ce  mail- 
carts,  and  it  now  and  again  happens 
that  a  cart  is  snowed  up,  or  skids  off 
the  frozen  road  into  the  ditch,  to  be 
rescued  by  an  impromptu  breakdown 
gang  from  the  nearest  village.  Christ- 
mas morning  may  find  the  mail  at  the 
door,  and  the  son  of  Nimshi  so 
numbed  with  cold  and  driving  sleet 
as  to  be  incapable  of  dismounting. 
A  drink  of  hot  coffee,  strained 
through  the  icicles  on  his  whiskers, 
serves  to  put  him  right,  and,  throw- 
ing off  the  fetters  of  the  frost,  he 
soon  gives  his  faithful  companion  a 
rub  down  and  an  extra  feed  as  a 
mark  of  appreciation. 

^The  foreign  branch  at  the  G.P.O. 
feels  the  onrush  of  the  Christmas 
card  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  people  have  but  little  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  colonial  mails,  es- 
pecially since  Christmas  Day,  1898, 
when  the  Postmaster-General  an- 
nounced a  uniform  rate  of  penny-post 
to  most  of  the  colonies  and  depend- 
encies. The  Indian  mail  furnishes  an 
example  of  the  part  the  post  office 
serves  in  the  cause  of  Imperial  cor- 
diality. As  a  rule  this  mail,  which 
leaves  London  on  Friday  evenings, 
comprises  some  eighteen  hundred 
bags,  but  the  Christmas  consignment 
will  be  half  as  many  again,  and  con- 
stitute a  huge  load,  filling  a  dozen 
railway  vans.  Travelling  via  Calais 
and  then  overland  to  Brindisi,  the 
mail  is  transferred  to  a  P.  &  0.  mail- 
boat  en  route  for  the  East.  At  Aden 
the  swarthy  sorters  of  the  Indian 
post  office  will  board  her,  and  by  dint 
of  continuous  labor  for  four  days  in 
the  rolling  post  office  down  below, 
will  sort  out  the  letters  for  rapid  dis- 
posal on  arrival  at  Bombay.  Then 
north,  south,  and  east  the  Indian  rail- 
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ways  will  distribute  the  welcome 
missives  to  all  parts  of  the  great  de- 
pendency. 

The  exchange  of  mails  with  the 
continent  still  grows  apace,  though  in 
the  matter  of  the  observance  of  the 
season  our  country  is  easily  first. 
The  entente  will  probably  excite  an 
unusual  flow  of  messages  of  good-will 
from  across  the  Channel;  but  those 
despatched  to  Paris  will  be  conveyed 
with  much  greater  ease  than  were 
the  greetings  of  the  memorable 
Chritsmas  of  1870,  The  mail  to  Paris 
during  the  siege  .by  the  Prussians 
was  only  rendered  possible  by  the 
now  famous  pigeon  post.  Letters  in- 
tended for  this  novel  mode  of  trans- 
mission were  limited  to  twenty  words, 
at  a  charge  of  fivepence  a^word.  They 
were  sent  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  post  office  at  Tours,  where 
they  were  all  copied  in  consecutive 
order,  and  by  a  process  of  photo- 
graphy transferred  to  a  diminutive 
piece  of  paper  such  as  a  pigeon  could 
carry. 

The  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
post  office  energy  is  that  idol  of  the 
populace,  the  postman;  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  Christmas  means  a 
giant  week  for  him,  though  a  benevo- 
lent department  provides  him  with  a 
casual  hand  as  assistant.  Happily  his 
exertions  are  not  overlooked  by  a 
generous  public,  and  in  many  towns 
an  aggregate  of  £15  and  more  is  not 


an  unusual  haul  for  a  smart  and 
obliging  man.  In  some  centres  the 
men  pool  their  harvest— an  equitable 
arrangement  which  benefits  those 
whose  distributing  labors  fall  among 
the  humbler  classes. 

As  a  body  postmen  are  singularly 
loyal  to  their  salt,  and  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  where  men  have 
laid  down  their  lives  at  the  call  of 
duty.  It  was  on  a  Christmas  eve  that 
a  rural  postman  at  Bannow,  in  Ire- 
land, while  returning  from  his  rounds, 
tripped  upon  a  root  of  furze,  a:id 
falling  into  a  deep  ditch  was 
drowned.  In  another  sad  case  a 
postman  at  Looh  Carron,  in  Scotland, 
being  unable  to  take  his  usual  route 
over  a  hill  two  thousand  feet  high, 
on  account  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
endeavored  to  finish  his  journey  by 
water,  but  the  effort  failed,  and  post- 
man and  boatman  ,both  perished.  On 
the  whole  the  Christmas  excess,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  unmixed  hardship.  It 
is  good  for  the  revenue,  and  it  im- 
poses a  test  of  endurance  which 
weeds  out  the  unfit  and  throws  into 
relief  the  qualities  of  the  loyal  and 
efficient.  It  has  much  to  do,  there- 
fore, with  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  State  department  most  closely 
associated  with  the  daily  life  of  the 
people,  and  it  will  be  a  national  loss 
in  more  ways  than  one  if  the  Christ- 
mas-card is  allowed  to  go  the  way  of 
the  valentine. 


Influence. 

BY  RICHARD  KIRK,  IN  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

One  splendid  rose  makes  fragrant  all  the  room  ; 

The  sun's  small  disc  how  many  worlds  doth  light ! 
So  may  a  word  through  centuries  of  gloom 

Be  as  a  torch  by  night. 


Money-Making  at  Home. 

BY  ANNA  S.  RICHARDSON,  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

"  How  can  I  make  a  little  money  to  help  things  along  ?"  is  the  frequent  cry  of 
the  woman  or  girl  living  at  home.  After  reading  this  helpful  article,  the  task  does 
not  seem  nearly  so  hard  nor  the  way  so  difficult.  Several  easy  schemes  are  supplied 
here  and  the  reader  has  only  to  try  them  to  reap  success. 


THE  woman  who  must  earn  money, 
yet  can  not  leave  her  roof -tree ! 
She  lives  by  the  hundred  in. 
large  cities,  by  the  score  in  towns, 
and  by  the  dozen  in  hamlets.  She  is 
not  working  for  pin-money,  but  to 
meet  the  monthly  demands  of  butcher, 
baker,  and  landlord. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  bright  son 
or  daughter  to  be  sent  to  college. 
Sometimes  a  willing  husband  and 
father  is  staggering  under  a  load  of 
doctor's  bills.  Sometimes,  alas,  she 
must  meet  the  hardest  debt  of  all  to 
pay— the  last  sad  offices  performed 
for  some  loved  one. 

If  she  is  a  good  household  man- 
ager, these  spare  moments  may  run 
into  hours  whose  energies,  properly 
directed,  can  not  fail  to  bring  forth 
pecuniary  results.  Furt'her,  nearly 
every  woman  possesses  some  latent 
talent,  which,  if  unearthed  and 
rubbed  diligently,  will  shine  like 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  in  time  grant 
her  wish  to  aid  the  family  fortunes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  and 
mother  who  must  divide  her  energies 
between  household  duties  and  baking 
for  the  Women's  Exchange,  or  the 
daughter  who  must  alternate  the 
duties  of  a  trained  nurse  to  an  invalid 
mother  with  painting  blotters  and 
plate  cards  for  a  fashionable  sationer, 
can  not  expect  to  compete  in  the 
amount  of  her  earnings  with  the 
woman  who  works  down-town  in  shop 
or  office.  In  time  she  may  feel  justi- 
fied in  placing  a  competent  maid  in 
her  kitchen  or  in  employing  a  trained 
nurse  to  take  her  place ;  but  she  must 


work  up  to  that  point  and  not  assume 
too  much  expense  at  the  beginning  of 
her  career  as  a  home  money-maker. 

The  first  lesson  for  the  home  money 
maker  to  learn  is  the  value  of  small 
beginnings.  A  dollar  earned  the  first 
week  means  two  the  second,  provided 
her  work  has  given  satisfaction  to  her 
first  patron.  In  a  day  when  every 
one  is  anxious  to  make  money  hard 
and  fast,  incompetency  is  so  common 
that  news  of  a  competent  worker 
travels  rapidly.  The  second  lesson  is 
to  keep  up-to-date  and  offer  either 
wares  or  services  that  are  marketable. 
She  must  bear  in  mind  that  she  will 
not  earn  money  merely  because  her 
friends  are  sorry  for  her  and  know 
she  needs  the  help,  but  also  because 
she  has  something  to  offer  which  they 
want.  She  is  just  as  much  a  business 
woman  as  her  sister-worker  who  sells 
goods  across  a  counter  or  acts  as 
cashier  at  a  restaurant.  Therefore 
she  must  appeal  to  one  of  two  classes 
of  patrons,  the  busy,  practical  person, 
or  the  rich,  luxury-loving  woman. 

Oddly  enough,  there  is  one  line  of 
home  work  which  appeals  to  both 
classes  of  patrons,  and  that  is  the 
gentle  art  of  beautifying  members  of 
her  own  sex.  Some  very  able  writers 
have  declared  that  the  American 
woman  has  gone  beauty-mad,  that  she 
has  her  face  and  her  hair  treated 
until  she  loses  her  individuality  and 
all  women  look  alike,  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  beauty  doctor  who  irons 
out  all  facial  expression  along  with 
the  wrinkles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  that  women  were  never 
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so  well-groomed,  so  careful  about  the 
little  niceties  of  the  person  as  they 
are  to-day,  and  this  opens  a  profitable 
field  for  the  home-worker.  Here  are 
two  instances  of  women  who  are 
working  quietly  along  these  lines:  — 
A  Detroit  girl  had  hands  which 
were  the  envy  of  her  young  women 
friends,  and  which  she  always  ex- 
plained were  the  result  of  her  own 
careful  manicuring.  Her  friends, 
sometimes  in  jest,  sometimes  in  earn- 
est, suggested  her  opening  a  little 
manicure  shop  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, but  it  was  her  first  season 
'^out"  and  she  was  occupied  with  a 
round  of  gaieties.  But  there  came  a 
day  when  financial  storms  swept  over 
their  home,  and  the  girl  faced  stern 
realities  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
and  an  invalid  mother  on  her  hands. 
Summer  was  approaching.  To  keep 
the  mother  in  town  during  the  hot 
weather  was  impossible,  so  she  could 
not  consider  a  position  in  office  or 
store.  Then  suddenly  she  remem- 
bered the  compliments  her  manicur- 
ing had  received.  She  made  a  flying 
trip  to  a  fashionable  summer  resort, 
and  conferred  with  the  proprietor  of 
a  hotel  around  which  were  clustered 
a  number  of  small  cottages  or 
annexes.  When  the  season  opened, 
she  and  the  invalid  mother  were 
located  in  the  tiniest  of  the  cotta;o:es, 
with  a  sign  tacked  to  the  porch  avid 
a  manicuring  table  set  forth  in  a 
shady  corner.  She  advertised  iii  the 
village  paper  and  had  her  cards  dis- 
tributed at  all  the  other  hotels.  Hfr 
venture  more  than  paid  their  summer 
expenses.  When  she  returned  to  the 
city,  she  realized  that  the  gentle 
mother  was  failing  and  could  not  en- 
dure the  strain  of  turning  their  tiny 
drawing-room  into  a  manicuring  par- 
lor, so  the  girl  solicited  house-to- 
house  patronage.  Her  well-to-do 
patrons  do  not  desire  her  services  be- 


fore 10  a.m.,  so  she  makes  the  little 
mother  comfortable  before  leaving 
home  and  is  always  with  her  evenings. 
Friends  have  urged  her  to  open  a 
shop,  but  she  says,  ^^Wait.  Five 
years  from  now  I  may  have  a  fashion- 
able shop,  but  I  know  that  then  I  can 
not  have  my  mother." 

One  evening  a  hard-worked  stenog- 
rapher who  commands  a  good  salary 
was  dining  with  an  equally  busy  mar- 
ried friend,  the  mother  of  three  little 
people.  Said  the  stenographer  as  she 
leaned  back  in  an  easy  chair  after 
the  babies  had  been  tucked  into  bed: 
"1  really  ought  to  go  right  home  and 
wash  my  hair,  but  it  is  such  a  tire- 
some task  when  I  do  it  myself,  and 
I  hate  to  go  to  a  hairdresser  after 
night.  They  rush  you  through  as  if 
they  were  tired,  too." 

^^Let  me  do  it  for  you,"  suggested 
her  hostess,  *'l  have  learned  to  do  it 
for  the  babies,  you  know." 

Her  gentle  manipulation  of  sham- 
poo, towels,  and  brushes,  was  a  re- 
velation to  the  tired  stenographer  who 
wound  up  luxuriously  before  the  open 
fire,  with  a  neAv  magazine  to  read 
during  the  final  drying  process.  A 
few  days  later,  she  came  back  to  see 
her  friend  with  the  proposition  that 
she  take  a  few  evening  customers 
among  the  stenographer's  office  com- 
panions. The  little  mother  hesitated. 
She  really  needed  the  money.  Rent 
and  butcher's  bills  had  both  been  ad- 
vanced, but  her  husband's  salary  had 
not.  Finally  she  compromised.  She 
would  do  the  work,  but  only  on  those 
evenings  when  her  husband,  who  was 
a  retail  clerk,  was  obliged  to  work  at 
the  store.  Such  was  the  beginning. 
To-day  she  has  a  larger  house  with 
douible  parlors.  The  rear  room  she 
uses  for  shampooing  and  hairdress- 
ing,  and  the  front  room  she  rents  to 
a  manicurist. 
'    ''But,"  cries  the  woman  in  a  small 
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town,  ^Hhese  women  lived  in  large 
cities.  What  can  I  do  in  a  town  of 
j&ve  or  six  thousand  inhabitants?" 

Suppose  you  try.  Women  are  very 
much  the  same,  in  small  towns  and  in 
large,  and  in  the  smaller  place  there 
is  less  competition.  For  instance, 
away  out  in  Colorado  is  a,  rough  town, 
nestled  among  rich  mines.  The  better 
class  of  women  living  there  are  the 
wives  of  mine  superintendents,  ex- 
perts, engineers,  and  assayers— as  a 
rule  women  who  have  been  raised  in 
gentle  surroundings.  The  wife  of  a 
superintendent  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  with  New  York  friends, 
and  she  remarked  that  she  missed 
very  sadly  the  offices  of  the  mani- 
curist who  had  taken  charge  of  her 
hands  while  she  was  in  the  East.  The 
remark  was  dropped  in  the  presence 
of  a  house-to-house  cleaner,  a  general 
worker,  mind  you,  whose  husband  had 
been  injured  in  a  mine  accident,  and 
who  thought  she  could  do  better 
things  than  scrub  floors  and  polish 
windows.,  She  said  to  her  patron:  — 
'*If  I  go  to  Denver  and  learn  mani- 
curing, do  you  think  I  could  secure 
enough  work  here  to  keep  me  busy  ? ' ' 

Her  patron  was  not  sure. 

''Well,"  persisted  the  little  woman, 
' '  will  you  promise  me  your  trade  if  T 
come  back  with  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  work?" 

The  superintendent's  wife  said  she 
certainly  would.  The  miner's  wife 
took  part  of  the  money  her  husband 
had  received  for  damages,  went  to 
Denver,  studied  manicuring,  came 
backi  and  started  her  work  in  her 
own  little  cottage,  where  people  knew 
her.  She  makes  home  pleasant  for 
her  husband  who,  though  crippled  for 
life,  is  now  employed  as  a  watchman, 
and  she  has  a  good  trade  among  the 
women  for  whom  she  formerly  did 
the  roughest  of  house-work  for  a 
mere  pittance. 


To  study  manicuring,  go  to,  the  best 
parlor  in  your  own  city,  and  pay  so 
much  per  lesson.  In  first-class  shops, 
two  dollars  a  lesson  is  charged  and 
the  learner  must  furnish  her  own  sub- 
jects. That  is,  she  is  not  permitted 
to  practice  on  the  hands  of  regnilar 
customers,  but  must  bring  with  hter 
some  relative  or  friend  who  does  not 
object  to  serving  as  a  subject.  One 
lesson  of  this  sort  a  week,  with  con- 
stant practice  each  day,  and  six 
lessons  in  all,  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinarily  bright  and  deft-fing- 
ered woman.  This  method  is  much 
better  than  taking  a  three  or  four 
months'  course  in  a  school,  where  you 
give  your  services  all  day  as  part 
payment  for  your  training  and  pick 
up  a  smattering  of  all  lines,  shampoo- 
ing, hairdressing,  chiropody,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manicuring,  yet  learn 
nothing  thoroughly.  Patient  practice 
at  home  is  the  surest  road  to  pro- 
ficiency, and  there  are  father's  hands, 
the  neglected  fingers  of  the  half- 
grown  brother,  and  perhaps  the  ugly 
little  hands  of  a  younger  sister,  with 
nails  bitten  to  the  quick,  all  excellent 
fields  for  the  beginner  to  work  in. 
In  the  meantime,  let  your  friends 
know  what  you  are  doing.  Never  hide 
your  light  under  a  ,bushel,  through 
false  shame.  Be  proud  that  you  are 
trying  to  help  out  the  family  finances. 
Be  sure  to  tell  your  family  physician 
of  your  ambitions,  and  your  acquaint- 
ances in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
shops.  You  never  know  when  the 
opportunity  will  come  for  them  to 
send  you  a  customer.  Keep  your  own 
hands  in  the  pink  of  condition  and 
your  general  appearance  should  be 
immaculate.  That  is  the  best  adver- 
tisement for  your  work.  For  five 
dollars  you  can  secure  a  complete 
manicuring  outfit,  including  buffers, 
scissors,  files,  polishers,  orange-sticks, 
creams,  towels,  bowls,  and  the  inevit- 
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able  pillow.  In  fitting-  up  your  mani- 
curing corner  in  your  home,  bear  in 
mind  that  the  woman  customer  who 
is  particular  about  her  appearance 
likes  to  be  served  in  dainty  and  sani- 
tary surroundings.  Have  your  table 
of  white  enameled  wood  or  of  plain 
pine  covered  with  snowy  oilcloth. 
Over  this   lay   a   plain   white  towel. 


For  the  pillow  on  which  your  custom- 
er's hand  will  rest,  have  plenty  of 
white  cambric  or  lawn  covers  which 
you  can  wash.  You  will  need  at  least 
a  dozen  soft  linen  towels  a  foot 
square.  The  bowl  for  softening  the 
finger  tips  in  tepid  water  is  prettiest 
and  cleanest  looking  in  plain,  thin 
glass. 


What  is  Advertising? 

BY  NATHANIEL  C.  FOWLER,  JR.,  IN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES. 

Advertising-,  as  Mr.  Fowler  points  out,  is  one  of  the  five  parts  of  trade.  It  is 
consequently  deserving  of  as  much  attention  as  any  one  of  the  other  four  parts.  Un- 
fortunately many  business  men  do  not  give  it  even  a  fraction  of  this  attention  and  yet 
wonder  why  it  is  that  results  do  not  follow. 


THERE  are  five  parts  of  trade:  — 
First,  there  must  be  something 
to  sell.  Without  something  to 
sell,  business  is  impossible.  Second, 
there  must  be  a  place  to  sell  it  in. 
Without  selling  opportunity,  there 
can  be  no  .business.  Third,  there 
must  be  somebody  to  sell  it.  With- 
out the  salesman  there  can  be  no 
trade.  Fourth,  there  must  be  capital 
and  management.  Without  these, 
business  cannot  be  done  continuously. 
Fifth,  there  must  be  something  to 
tell  somebody  that  there  is  something 
for  sale  and  where  it  can  be  found. 
Without  this  something,  which  con- 
nects the  buyer  and  the  seller,  busi- 
ness cannot  be  done. 

This  fifth  part  or  condition— the 
something  which  brings  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  together— is  what  is 
known  broadly  as  advertising. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  five  parts  or  con- 
ditions, because  a  trade  cannot  be 
consummated  without  the  application 
of  all  five. 

No  one  ever  did  business  without 
advertising,   although   many   success- 


ful business  doers  have  claimed  that 
they  did  not  advertise. 

Everything  which  assists  in  bring- 
ing the  buyer  to  the  seller,  whether 
it  be  the  reputation,  the  store  sign, 
the  show  window,  the  inside  and  out- 
side appearance  of  the  store,  the 
letter-head,  the  circular,  the  hand- 
bill, the  poster,  the  newspaper  or 
magazine  advertisement,  is  advertis- 
ing; and  some,  or  all,  of  these  meth- 
ods are  employed  by  every  working- 
for-himself-man,  whether  he  be  a 
blacksmith,  a  cobbler,  the  proprietor 
of  a  great  department  store,  or  an 
extensive  manufacturer. 

The  business  man  need  not  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  will  adver- 
tise, because  he  will  advertise  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  It  is  for  him  to 
consider  what  methods  he  will  em- 
ploy and  how  he  will  handle  them. 

This  second  condition— how  he  will 
handle  them— is  of  vital  consequence. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  so-called  adver- 
tising failures,  or  failures  in  adver- 
tising, have  been  due,  not  to  the  ad- 
vertising medium  or  method,  but  to 
the  handling  of  the  advertising. 
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Fifty  per  cent,  of  our  advertisers, 
whether  they  confine  their  advertise- 
ment to  the  trade  papers,  to  the  cata- 
logue, or  to  the  circular,  or  whether 
they  are  users  of  national  or  inter- 
national publicity,  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  what  advertising  is 
anxious  to  do  for  them,  because  they 
treat  advertising  as  a  side  issue  and 
not  as  an  important  part  of  their 
business. 

Unless  advertising  is  attended  to 
with  the  same  care  that  is  given  to 
the  running  of  the  factory  and  to 
the  handling  of  the  selling  depart- 
ment, it  will  refuse  to  render  unto 
the  advertiser  its  full  value. 

I  cannot  understand  the  business 
philosophy  and  economy  which  em- 
ploy the  highest  grade  of  executive 
talent  for  the  management  of  the 
factory  and  the  selling,  and  engage 
the  feeblest  help  for  the  management 
of  the  advertising  department  and 
for  the  preparation  of  the  advertis- 
ing matter. 

Thousands  of  American  manufac- 
turers pay  from  several  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  super- 
intendents of  their  factories  and  to 
the  heads  of  their  departments,  and 
yet  expect  a  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  dollar  man  to  properly  pre- 
sent to  the  public  the  goods  which 
are  manufactured  with  the  utmost 
care  and  sold  under  the  most  im- 
proved methods. 

Comparatively  little  advertising 
shows  more  than  indifferent  attention. 
Many  a  manufacturer  will  spend 
months  in  his  private  office,  with  his 
partners  or  fellow  officers,  and  hold 
consultation  after  consultation,  be- 
fore he  attempts  to  manufacture  a 
certain  article  or  commodity;  and 
yet  when  all  this  work  is  done,  and 
the  factory  part  is  ready,  he  expects 
a  low-salaried  man  or  woman  to  pro- 


perly present  his  goods  to  the  great 
reading  public. 

I  cannot  understand  why  ninety 
per  cent,  of  advertisers  willingly  pay 
from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousands  of  dollars  a  page  for  an 
advertisement,  and  yet  refuse  to  give 
more  than  five  or  ten  dollars  for  tlie 
writing  of  it,  and  are  unwilling  to 
expend  more  than  a  few  dollars  more 
for  its  proper  mechanical  execution. 

No  properly  balanced  business  man 
would  attempt  to  make  good  goods 
in  a  poor  factory,  nor  would  he  allow 
cheap  workmen  to  handle  an  expen- 
sive product;  yet  this  self-same  man, 
with  a  modern  factory  and  a  splen- 
didly organized  selling  department, 
will  expect  the  cheapest  kind  of  help 
to  produce  effective   advertising. 

I  am  not  advocating  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  advertising  ex- 
pert or  doctor.  The  majority  of 
these  self-stjded  men  and  women 
know  little  about  business,  and,  per- 
haps, less  about  advertising.  They 
are  frequently  incompetent,  either  to 
advertise  themselves  or  anybody  .else. 

I  know  from  experience  that  the 
successful  advertiser  is  the  one  who 
considers  his  advertising  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  important  part  of  his  busi- 
ness, as  one  of  the  five  pulling  links 
in  the  chain  of  accomplishment.  This 
man  does  not  slight  his  advertising. 
It  represents  the  quality  and  policy 
of  his  business.  It  is  as  good  as  any 
other  part  of  his  business.  This  man 
does  not  employ  a  cheap  advertise- 
ment writer,  nor  does  his  advertis- 
ing reflect  his  eccentricities  or  per- 
sonal hobbies. 

Many  an  advertiser  has  failed  to 
make  advertising  pay,  because  the 
advertising  represented  the  personal 
eccentricity  of  the  advertiser  or  was 
the  product  of  some  relation  or 
friend.  Perhaps  the  advertiser  is  a 
patron    of    art,    and   his    advertising 
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represents,  not  his  business,  but  the 
ideals  of  an  artist  friend.  Perhaps 
the  advertiser  has  a  precocious  child 
who  thinks  he  or  she  can  write 
poetry,  and  the  father  pays  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  profitless  rhyme.  Per- 
haps the  advertiser  refuses  to  judge 
the  buyer  other  than  by  himself,  and 
his  advertising  is  directed  to  himself 
and  not  to  the  public. 

I  have  never  known  an  advertising 
plan  to  fail  where  the  business  con- 
ditions were  right  and  where  adver- 
tising was  considered  a  part  of  busi- 
ness. 

Substantially  all  advertising  fail- 
ures that  I  know  about  occurred  be- 
cause the  advertising  did  not  repre- 
sent the  business  and  was  not  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  business. 

Many  an  advertiser  does  not 
properly  discriminate  between  adver- 
tising mediums.  To  him  advertising 
space  is  advertising  space  of  an 
equal  value,  whether  it  be  the  street 
car  card,  the  sign  on  the  rock,  the 
poster,  the  calendar,  the  newspaper 
column,  or  the  magazine  page.  He 
places  his  advertising  either*  in  ignor- 
ance or  by  prejudice.  He  does  not 
realize  that  one  publication  of  a  large 


and  solid  circulation  may  be  worth 
more  than  ten  other  publications.  Ho 
may  refuse  to  pay  a  first-class  adver- 
tising medium  a  dollar  a  line;  and, 
instead,  pay  ten  cents  a  line  to 
twentj'  very  poor  mediums.  In  other 
words,^he  would  pay  two  dollars  for 
less  than  he  can  buy  for  one  dollar. 

He  does  not  run  his  factory  that 
way,  nor  does  he  run  any  other  de- 
partment of  his  business  with  the 
same  untenable  policy  methods. 
When  he  buys  his  coal,  he  buys  it  by 
weight,  and  considers  the  quality  of 
it;  but  when  he  buys  his  advertising, 
he  buys  it  by  superficial  inches— by 
area,  not  by  depth. 

The  best  advice  that  I  can  give 
any  advertiser,  or  would-be  adver- 
tiser, is:  Do  your  advertising  as  you 
do  your  business.  Buy  your  adver- 
tising space  as  you  buy  your  coal, 
machinery,  or  raw  material.  Apply 
the  methods  of  business,  which  you 
have  successfully  used  in  the  main- 
tenance of  your  business,  to  your 
advertising.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  only,  will  advertising  become  a 
working  part  of  your  business,  and 
unless  it  is  an  active  part  of  your 
business,  it  has  no  business  to  be 
connected  with  your  business. 


On  Living. 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

— Philip  James  Bailey. 


Bringing  Ships  Into  Port. 

BY  WILLIAM  S.  BIRGE,  IN  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE. 

Many  are  the  safeguards  provided  by  the  Government  to  protect  the  in-coming- 
ocean  liners  and  direct  their  course  into  port.  Lightships,  buoys,  lighthouses,  bells, 
fog-horns,  whistles  and  beacons  are  some  of  the  agencies  utilized.  The  writer  tells 
the  manner  of  bringing  ships  into  New  York  and  Boston  harbors- 


THOSE  who  live  near  rivers  or 
harbors  or  along  the  coast  see, 
perhaps,  daily  the  buoys  dot- 
ting the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
lighthouses  and  lightships  along  the 
shores,  and  the  little  pilot  boats 
which  seem  to  sail  aimlessly  about, 
with  big  numbers  on  their  sails;  and 
while  everyone  knows,  in  a  vague 
way,  that  all  these  things  are  to  guide 
ships  into  port,  yet  very  few  know 
just  how  they  all  help  the  navigator. 
A  vessel  is  steered  across  the  ocean 
by  the  compass,  and  by  the  altitude 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  By  means 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  navigator 
is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  ship's 
position  on  the  ocean  within  three 
miles  at  any  time;  but  in  entering 
rivers  and  harbors  he  must  know 
her  position  within  as  many  yards, 
sometimes,  to  avoid  running  her 
aground.  A  harbor  may  appear  to 
be  ever  so  broad,  and  its  waters  per- 
fectly placid,  and  yet  there  be  places 
where  it  is  but  a  few  feet  deep.  The 
deep  water  is  usually  found  to  be  a 
narrow  channel  running  through  the 
shoal  part,  like  a  river  under  water. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  several  such 
channels  in  one  harbor. 

These  unseen  channels  must  be 
marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  some  way,  so  that  a  ship 
may  be  kept  in  them;  and  this  is 
done  by  buoys,  anchored  along  their 
course,  and  painted  a  particular 
color  for  each  side.  A  large  .buoy, 
too,  is  anchored  in  the  middle  of  a 
channel  where  it  joins  the  ocean,  and 
a   buoy    surmounted    by   a   ^  ^  perch '^ 


and  '^day  mark,''  where  there  is  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  channel.  Then, 
again,  if  there  is  an  obstruction  of 
any  kind— such  as  a  wreck  or  rock 
or  shoal  spot— it,  too,  must  be 
marked  by  a  buoy  or  beacon,  and 
these  must  be  painted  to  show  what 
they   me^n. 

With  all  these  safeguards,  a  ship's 
captain  coming  from  a  foreign  land, 
will  usually  anchor  at  the  entrance 
to  a  harbor,  and  take  on  board  a 
pilot.  He  will  not  trust  to  his  own 
judgment,  for  a  buoy  may  have  been 
forced  out  of  place  by  ice,  or  a  col- 
liding vessel,  or  some  other  cause  too 
recent  for  him  to  know,  while  a  pilot 
knows  its  condition  intimately  from 
constant   travel   through   it. 

A  steamer  approaching  the  United 
States  from  Europe  comes  upon  a 
little  schooner,  cruising  about,  per- 
haps two  or  three  hundred  miles  out 
at  sea.  If  it  is  daylight  a  big  black 
number  may  be  seen  upon  her  main- 
sail. That  number  marks  her  as  a 
pilot  boat;  and  if  it  is  dark  another 
sign  tells  her  character— a  bright, 
white  light  flares  up  at  her  masthead 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  then  pales 
down  to  a  steady  glow.  These  pilot 
boats  leave  harbor  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  pilots  on  board,  and  cruise  out- 
ward along  the  track  of  vessels, 
placing  a  pilot  on  each  incoming  ship 
they  meet,  until  none  are  left  on 
board,  when  they  return  for  more. 
Each  pilot  placed  on  board  ship 
takes  her  safely  into  port,  and  then 
goes  out  again  on  board  the  first  pilot 
boat    he    can    catch.      These    pilot 
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boats  are  staunch  little  vessels,  and 
often  have  to  lie  in  wait  through 
gales  of  wind  and  send  their  pilots 
aboard  large  steamers  through  peril- 
ous seas.  When  pilot  boats  belong- 
ing to  different  ports  cruise  together 
in  the  same  grounds,  they  fly  signals 
showing  to  what  port  they  belong, 
and  also  have  the  name  of  the  port 
painted  on  their  sails. 

When  a  big  liner  sights  a  pilot 
boat  she  steams  up  close  to  the  little 
schooner  and  stops,  while  a  rowboat 
comes  alongside  and  a  pilot  climbs 
aboard.  He  brings  some  of  the  daily 
papers  a  few  days  old,  and  probably 
tells  some  of  the  late  news,  if  there 
be  any  worth  telling,  and  makes  him- 
self at  ease  the  same  as  any  passen- 
ger might  do,  for  his  duties  do  not 
commence  until  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  where  his  ship  is  bound. 

When  a  ship  approaches  the  land 
bound  from  a  foreign  port,  the  cap- 
tain's chief  aim  is  to  make  a  '' land- 
fall. ' '  That  is  to  say,  that  he  wishes 
to  sight  some  well-known  object  on 
the  shore  which,  being  marked  down 
on  his  chart,  will  show  him  just 
where  he  is  and  how  he  must  steer 
to  find  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

A  special  lighthouse  is  usually  the 
object  sought,  and  in  approaching 
New  York  Harbor  it  is  customary 
for  steamers  from  .  Europe  to  first 
sight  Fire  Island  Lighthouse,  or  if 
bound  for  Boston,  the  Highland,  or 
Old  Cape  light.  Besides  the  light- 
house, in  either  location,  there  is  a 
signal  and  telegraph  station.  When, 
therefore,  the  liner  steams  in  sight 
she  hoists  two  signals,  one  of  which 
tells  her  name  and  the  other  the  wel- 
fare of  those  on  board.  The  operator 
then  telegraphs  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  also  the  ship's  agents  that  she 
has  been  sighted,  and  that  all  on 
board  are  well  or  otherwise.  The 
ship's   course   is   then  laid  to   reach 


the  most  prominent  object  at  the 
harbor  entrance,  if  bound  for  New 
York,  Sandy  Hook  Lightship.  She 
is  easily  recognized;  a  big,  cradle- 
shaped  hulk  painted  red,  with  two 
stumpjT-  masts  having  black,  ball- 
shaped  cages  on  top  of  them.  If  it 
were  night  she  would  be  found  by  a 
light  at  her  masthead  flashing 
brightly  white  for  twelve  seconds  and 
invisible  for  three. 

The  course  from  this  lightship  to 
the  harbor  entrance  is  laid  down  on 
the  chart  ^'west  northwest,  one- 
quarter  west,"  and  steering  this 
course,  a  group  of  three  buoys  is 
reached.  One  is  a  large  ^^nun,"  or 
cone-shaped,  buoy,  painted  black  and 
white  in  vertical  stripes;  another 
has  a  triangular  framework  built  on 
it,  and  in  the  top  of  this  framework 
is  a  bell  which  tolls  mournfully  as  the 
buoy  is  rocked  by  the  waves;  while 
the  third  is  surmounted  by  a  big 
whistle,  similar  to  those  on  steam- 
boats, which  puffs  out  a  hoarse  blast 
each  time  the  buoy  sinks  into  a. 
heavy  swell.  These  mark  the  point 
where  ocean  ends  and  harbor  begins, 
and  can  ,be  found  in  fair  weather  or 
in  fog  by  their  color  and  shape  and 
noise.  These  are  the  mid-channel 
buoys  at  the  entrance  to  Gedney 
Channel,  the  deep-water  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbor.  Here  it  may  be 
noted  that  mid-channel  buoys  in  all 
harbors  in  the  United  States  are 
painted  black  and  white  in  vertical 
stripes,  and  being  in  mid-channel, 
should  be  passed  close  to  by  all  deep- 
draught  vessels.  At  this  point  the 
pilot  takes  charge  of  the  ship,  her 
captain  becoming  only  an  interested 
spectator  so  far  as  her  navigation  is 
concerned. 

The  water  now  seems  to  be  dotted 
with  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  most 
indiscriminate  manner,  and  on  '  the 
shores  around  the  harbor  there  seem 
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to  be  a  dozen  or  more  lighthouses.  K 
you  watch  the  buoys  as  the  pilot 
steers  the  ship  between  them,  you 
will  see  that  those  passed  on  the 
right  hand  side  are  red,  and  all  on 
the  left  are  black.  The  same  ar- 
rangement will  be  found  in  all  har- 
bors in  this  country,  all  buoys  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  channel  are 
red,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side 
are  black.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  channel  running 
through  the  same  harbor,  the  differ- 
ent channels  are  marked  by  buoys 
of  different  shapes.  Principal  chan- 
nels are  marked  by  '^nun*^  buoys, 
secondary  channels  by  ''can"  buoys, 
and  minor  channels  by  *'spar'' 
buoys. 

In  Gedney  Channel  the  buoys  are 
lighted  at  night,  the  red  ones  with 
red  lights,  and  the  black  ones  with 
white  lights,  while  off  to  the  left  is 
a  little  lighthouse  known  as  Sandy 
Hook  Beacon,  which  has  in  its  lamp 
a  red  sector  which  throws  a  red  beam 
just  covering  Gedney  Channel.  Thus 
this  channel  can  be  passed  through 
in  safety  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
The  pilot  next  sights  two  fixed  white 
lights  on  the  New  Jersey  shore, 
known  as  Point  Comfort  Beacon  and 
Waacknack  Beacon,  and  he  knows 
that  by  keeping  these  two  lights  in 
range,  and  steering  toward  them,  he 
is  in  the  main  ship  channel. 

Only  a  short  distance  is  now  tra- 
versed when  the  ship  comes  to  a 
point  where  two  unseen  channels 
meet.  This  is  indicated  by  a  buoy 
having  a  tall  spindle,  or  ^ '  perch, '^ 
surmounted  by  a  latticed  square. 
From  here,  if  she  keeps  on  her 
course,  she  will  remain  in  the  main 
ship  channel,  which,  although  deeper, 
is  a  more  circuitous  route  into  port; 
so,  if  she  does  not  draw  too  much 
water,  she  is  turned  somewhat  to  the 


right,  and  leaving  the  buoy  with  the 
perch  and  square  on  her  right,  be- 
cause it  is  red,  she  is  steered  between 
the  buoys  which  mark  Swash  Chan- 
nel. 

If  it  were  night  this  channel  would 
be  shown  by  two  range  lights  on  the 
Staten  Island  shore,  known  as  Elm 
Tree  Beacon  and  New  Dorp  Beacon, 
both  being  steady-burning,  white 
lights;  but  if  we  enter  by  daylight, 
when  half  through  Swash  Channel 
we  notice  a  buoy  painted  red  and 
black  in  horizontal  stripes.  To  this 
is  given  a  wide  berth  by  the  pilot. 
It  is  an  '* obstruction"  buoy  mark- 
ing a  shoal  spot  or  a  wreck.  Its 
colors  are  to  indicate  this,  and  also 
that  it  may  be  passed  on  either  side. 
All  such  buoys  are  warnings  to  navi- 
gators to  keep  away  from  the  spot 
which  they  mark. 

All  these  guides  to  navigation  of 
the  harbors  and  inland  waters  of  the 
United  States  are  in  charge  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  a  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  districts,  and 
to  each  is  attached  a  small  steamer, 
called  lighthouse  tenders,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  go  out  and  pick  up  buoys  for 
repairs,  put  down  new  ones,  and  to 
take  oil  and  supplies  to  the  light- 
houses and  lightships.  A  lighthouse 
tender  is  recognized  by  a  small,  white 
triangular  flag  at  her  masthead,  bor- 
dered with  red  and  having  a  light- 
house printed  in  the  white  field. 

The  channel  buoys  are  all  num- 
bered in  their  order  from  the  sea- 
ward end  of  each  channel,  the  J)lack 
buoys  having  odd  numbers,  and  the 
red  buoys  even  numbers.  If  there 
are  several  channels  into  the  same 
harbor,  the  initial  letter  of  each 
channel's  name  is  painted  on  the 
buoys. 

All  buoys  except  small  spar  buoys 
are    made    of  plates    of    boiler  iron. 
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bent  into  shape  and  riveted  together, 
painted  inside  and  out,  and  made 
water  tight.  They  are  also  divided 
into  water  tight  compartments,  so 
that  if  punctured  by  a  colliding 
vessel  they  Avill  not  sink.  Sometimes 
these  buoys  get  adrift  and  are  found 
far  out  at  sea,  but  are  chased  by  a 
tender  as  soon  as  their  absence  is 
discovered,  and  are  brought  back  or 
new  ones  put  in  their  places. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  buoy 
went  adrift  and  was  picked  up,  six 
weeks  later,  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
It  was  anchored  there  in  conamemora- 
tion  of  its  long  voyage  and  a  new  one 
put  in  its  place. 

All  changes  in  the  position  of 
buoys  and  lightships  are  published 
promptly  in  pamphlets  called  ^^  No- 
tices to  Mariners,"  which  are  distri- 
buted thoroughly  by  well-organized 
means.     A  few  years  ago  one  of  our 


new  cruisers  was  approaching  New 
York  Harbor  from  the  West  Indies 
in  a  thick  fog.  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship had  been  found,  the>  usual  course 
laid,  and  the  ship  was  steaming  on- 
ward at  full  speed,  her  captain,  hav- 
ing formerly  been  an  inspector  for 
that  very  district,  feeling  that  he 
knew  his  way  into  port  as  well  as 
any  pilot.  Presently,  however,  he 
\v?s  startled  by  tie  evy  ff  breakeis 
ahead]  A  large  hotel  soon  loomed 
up,  and  the  ship  was  backed  at  full 
speed  astern.  They  had  barely 
escaped  running  high  and  dry  on 
Roekaway  Beach.  When  they  got 
into  port  they  learned  that  Sandy 
Hook  Lightship  had  been  moved  from 
its  former  position,  and  that  the 
notice  to  mariners  had  been  mailed 
to  the  captain  of  the  cruiser,  but 
failed  to  reach  him  before  he  sailed 
from  the  West  Indies. 


The  Future  Office  Building. 

BY  M.  G.  REEVES,  IN  INSURANCE  ENGINEERING. 

Fireproof  in  every  respect  will  be  the  office  building:  of  the  future.  Not  only 
will  the  building  itself  be  fireproof  but  all  the  furniture  and  fittings,  desks,  tables  and 
chairs  will  be  constructed  of  incombustible  material.  Offices,  "  ready-made,"  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day  and  moving  will  be  an  extremely  easy  matter. 


WHAT  a  pleasing  prospect  for 
the  office  man  of  the  future! 
He  sits  in  his  office  sur- 
rounded by  fireproof  walls,  floors, 
roof,  window  frames,  doors,  casings, 
desks,  tables,  cabinets,  furniture, 
and,  possibly,  clothed  in  fireproof 
Avearables.  How  frightful  the  retro- 
spect when  he  recalls  the  days  of 
1905  and  the  combustible  surround- 
ings which  every  minute  threatened 
to   destroy  him. 

Is  this  a  dream?  No,  dreams  are 
transitory,  while  this  condition  now 
is  becoming  an  actual  fact. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburg  there  are 


two  large  office  buildings  in  which 
the  tenants  are  furnished  either  a 
fireproof  vault  or  steel  cabinet  for 
the  protection  of  their  private  docu- 
ments, thus,  in  a  sense,  rendering  the 
so-called  fireproof  buildings  doubly 
fireproof. 

^^ Ready  made  offices"  are  not  a 
dream.  The  owners  of  these  build- 
ings can  realize  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  additional  rental  with  an  inno- 
vation of  this  character,  and  at  the 
same  time  can  be  happy  over  the 
prospective  reduction  in  insurance 
which  must  result. 

It  is  the  first  cost  that  is  troubling 
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some  of  our  office  building  project- 
ors. __A  second  and  larger  cost,  how- 
ever, is  experienced  when  the  build- 
ing burns  and  the  time  of  rebuilding 
comes. 

How  many  professional  men  are 
to  be  found  who  are  not  willing  to 
pay  additional  rental  for  an  office  or 
suite  of  offices  containing  full  and 
complete  equipment,  such  as  steel 
cabinets  and  cases,  desks  and  tables, 
or  practically  everything  that  can  be 
built  of  steel,  needful  in  such  an 
office? 

The  professional  man  simply  walks 
into  his  new  office,  carrying  under 
his  arm  documents,  records,  etc.,  and 
fills  the  cases  awaiting  them.  No 
dragging  along  of  dried  and  inflam- 
mable desks,  and  chairs  and  danger- 
ous cardboard  cases  for  filing  pur- 
poses, which,  through  the  medium  of 
a  mouse  and  a  match,  would  be  des- 
troyed and  endanger  the  entire  build- 
ing. No  mouse  or  other  vermin  will 
tolerate  steel  fixtures. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
village  trustees  who  employed  a  car- 
penter to  build  a  ^*  calaboose"? 
Well,  they  wanted  it  finished  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  but  did  not  in- 
struct him  as  to  the  kind  of  latch  to 
Use,  so  the  man  put  a  wooden  one  on 
the  door.  Naturally,  the  first 
prisoner  made  his  escape  by  whitt- 
ling away  the  latch,  and  then  the 
trustees  condemned  the  carpenter 
for  his  negligence. 

The  carpenter  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  were  the  trustees.  Precau- 
tion should  have  been  taken  at  an 
earlier  moment  to  make  everything 
secure. 

An  incident  in  the  writer's  experi- 
ence occurred  not  more  than  a  year 
ago  in  a  very  large  New  York  bank- 
ing house.  Several  porters  entered 
the  file  room  with  what  turned  out 
to  be  an  explosive  cleaning  fluid,  to 


clean  up  after  banking  hours.  Three 
of  the  men  were  hauled  to  the  hospi- 
tal, suffering  from  severe  injuries. 
A  few  days  later  the  banking  com- 
pany ordered  an  entire  steel  equip- 
ment for  this  file  room,  as  well  as 
for  several  other  rooms  which  re- 
quired protection.  A  large  loss  from 
the  destruction  of  valuable  papers 
resulted  from  the  explosion  and  the 
fire  which  followed.  The  national 
go^'elllment  has  taken  cognizance  of 
the  general  utility  and  preventive, 
as  well  as  protective,  measure  of 
steel  equipment  and  devices,  and 
nearly  all  the  new  equipment  now 
being  placed,  where  valuable  records 
are  to  be  kept,  is  being  formed  of 
steel. 

Several  State  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  to  the  effect  that  nothing 
but  steel  should  be  used  in  the  equip- 
ment of  offices  and  vaults  where 
valuable  documents  and  records  are 
filed,  one  State  actually  requiring 
that  all  present  wood  contraptions 
be  sent  to  the  junk  pile  or  furnace 
for  kindling.  They  are  taking  pre- 
cautions and  thus  will  avoid  ^^  double 
cost." 

Our  banks,  insurance  companies 
and  large  corporations  are  realizing 
the  importance  of  such  a  step.  If 
our  national  government  and  State 
officials  realize  the  necessity  for  such 
equipment,  why  are  the  same  precau- 
tionary measures  not  a  good  thing 
for  office  building  owners? 

We  are  told  again,  it's  the  first 
cost.  How  long  will  it  take  the 
owner  of  such  a  building  which  is 
thoroughly  and  completely  equipped 
with  steel  furniture  to  recover  the 
slightly  increased  expense  in  out- 
fitting, when  he  is  receiving  increased 
rentals  and  his  insurance  rates  are 
correspondingly    decreased  ? 

The  deduction  is  simple  and  the 
problem  an  interesting  one.     Let  us 
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recall  some  of  the  more  recent  con- 
flagrations in  large  cities  where  large 
office  buildings  were  destroyed.  How 
many  dollars  were  lost  through  not 
taking  preventive  measures?  How 
many  offices,  equipped  with  steel  de- 
vices, saved  their  owners  thousands 
of  dollars  through  incombustibility 
of  the  equipment  and,  consequently, 
the  preserving  of  valuable  papers 
and  records? 

The  experimental  stage  has  passed 
and  we  are  furnished  with  impressive 
facts.  I  believe  that  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Pittsburg  owners  are  the  seed 
through  which  larger  and  more  com- 
plete protection  will  be  given  to  in- 
terior furnishings  in  the  near  future. 

A  structure  built  according  to  such 
specifications  and  furnished  through- 
out with  steel  would  lead  our  fire 
underwriters  to  acknowledge  the  jus- 
tice of  a  reasonable  and  greatly  re- 


duced insurance  rate,  making  the  fire 
hazard  practically  inconsequential. 

Gradually,  architects  and  engineers 
are  arriving  at  a  conclusion  where 
facts  are  ever  present,  showing  that 
no  matter  how  fireproof  a  building 
may  be,  and  although  it  has  such 
trim  as  steel  casings,  doors,  etc.,  if 
it  is  not  supplied  with  full  steel 
equipment,  it  may  prove  a  *^  fur- 
nace'^  when  the  fire  does  come. 

The  future  realization  of  a  thor- 
oughly fireproof  building  is  not  only 
to  equip  it  with  steel  vaults  and  cabi- 
nets, but  have  every  movable  piece 
of  furniture  constructed  of  steel. 

The  steel  millennium  will  come 
some  day.  It  remains,  however,  for 
some  enterprising  and  far  seeing 
promoter  or  builder  to  take  up  this 
all  important  question  and  lead  the 
van  in  erecting  and  equipping  office 
buildings  which  will  not  alone  be 
protective,  but  preventive  of  fires. 


The  Revision  of  the  German  Tariff. 

BY  N.  I.  STONE,  IN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Thoroughness  has  been  the  characteristic  note  of  the  recent  German  tariff  re- 
vision. The  time  spent  in  the  work  covered  many  years.  A  tariff  commission  was 
appointed  long  before  existing  treaties  should  expire,  and  this  commission  went  to 
work  and  made  the  most  minute  investigations.  The  process  of  framing  the  new 
tariff  went  through  many  stages  before  the  task  was  completed. 


IK  connection  with  the  pending 
tariff  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  about  the  new  and  the  old 
rates  of  duty  in  the  German  tariff, 
but  comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  way  the  Germans  ^^went  at  it." 
Yet  the  history  of  the  tariff  revision 
in  Germany  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  individual  and  natural  traits  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  instructive  when 
compared    with    our    own    legislative 


methods,  that  a  brief  account  of  it 
may  prove  both  entertaining  to  the 
layman  who  takes  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  and  interest- 
ing to  our  public  men. 

The  Germans  have  a  way  of  mov- 
ing ''slowly  but  surely."  The  last 
time  they  had  revised  their  tariff  was 
in  1879,  when  Prince  Bismarck  be- 
came a  convert  to  protection.  Even 
at  that  time,  however,  the  arrange- 
ment and  the  wording  of  the  tariff 
schedules  were  left  substantially  the 
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same  as  adopted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  only  the 
rates  were  considerably  increased. 

Since  1879  no  tariff  revision  had 
taken_ place,  but  in  1891  the  govern- 
ment inaugurated  a  new  policy  of 
concluding  commercial  reciprocity 
treaties,  by  which  several  of  the  rates 
were  reduced  in  favor  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  such  treaties  were 
concluded. 

These  treaties  were  all  to  expire  in 
December,  1903,  and  in  anticipation 
of  that  event  the  government  set 
about  preparing  for  a  new  series  of 
treaties.  As  the  old  tariff  in  its 
method  of  classification  and  technical 
construction  of  its  schedules  had  re- 
mained practically  unchanged  since 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests were  clamoring  for  increased 
protection,  it  was  thought  best  to 
elaborate  an  entirely  new  scheme  of 
schedules  and  system  of  classifica- 
tion, which  would  be  more  in  accord 
with  the  specialized  products  of 
modern  industry.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment began  preparations  for  the 
drawing  up  of  a  new  tariff  scheme 
in  the  early  part  of  1898— almost  six 
years  before  the  old  commercial 
treaties  were  to  expire. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  new 
tariff  was  carried  out  largely  by  two 
departments,  the  treasury  and  the 
interior. 

While  the  treasury  officials  were 
assioiierl  to  the  technical  work  of 
drawing  up  the  schedules,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior  proceeded  to  enroll 
the  co-operation  of  the  business 
world  for  his  part  of  the  work.  One 
of  the  first  steps  was  to  create  a 
**  Special  Commission  for  the  Elabor- 
ation of  Measures  for  Furthering 
Commerce''  (Wirtschaftlieher  Auss- 
chuss  zur  Vorbereitung  Handels- 
Politischer  Massnahmen).     The  com- 


mission consisted  of  thirty  members, 
one-half  of  whom  were  appointed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  empire  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  German  Agri- 
cultural Association,  the  German 
Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Central  Association 
of  German  Manufacturers,  each  of 
the  organizations  being  represented 
by  five  members;  the  other  fifteen 
members  were  appointed  directly  by 
the  chancellor  in  the  following  man- 
ner: six  representatives  of  the 
agrarian  interests,  five  from  manu- 
facturers, and  four  representatives 
of  wholesale  trade. 

As  the  five  members  recommended 
by  the  German  Association  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  included  three 
manufacturers  and  only  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  export  trade,  the 
composition  of  the  entire  commission 
was  as  follows:  Eleven  agraria  is, 
thirteen  manufacturers,  and  six  re- 
presentatives of  commerce.  Of  these, 
twenty-one  were  avowed  protection- 
ists, while  the  views  of  the  remain- 
ing nine  were  uncertain.  Consider- 
able criticism  was  made  later  in  the 
debates  in  the  Reichstag,  as  well  as 
in  the  press,  regarding  the  make-up 
of  the  commission,  charging  the  gov- 
ernment with  deliberately  '*  pack- 
ing" the  commission  with  protection- 
ists. The  chancellor  was  blamed  for 
ignoring  the  precedent  established  by 
Bismarck  at  the  time  of  the  tariff 
revision  of  1879,  when  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  of  the  middle 
classes,  including  artisans,  tradesmen 
as  well  as  consumers,  and  profes- 
sional men  were  invited. 

The  government  defended  its  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  commission 
was  engaged  on  purely  technical 
work,  and  therefore  had  to  be  made 
up  of  men  whose  practical  experience 
qualified  them  for  the  work  laid  out 
for  them.     As  to  the  representation 
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of  various  other  interests  and  parties, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  was  a 
matter  that  fell  within  the  scope  of 
the  Reichstag,  which  would  no  doubt 
give  the  various  interests  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  themselves  heard  be- 
fore the  Reichstag  committee  having 
the  tariff  bill  in  charge. 

As  the  object  of  creating  the  com- 
mission was  to  obtain  information 
of  a  practical  character  which  would 
throw  some  light  upon  the  needs  of 
the  German  industries,  the  first  task 
assigned  to  the  commission  was  the 
collection  of  data  as  to  the  output 
and  value  of  the  products  of  German 
industries,  their  sources  of  supply  of 
raw  material,  and  the  markets  serv- 
ing as  outlets. 

The  questions  asked  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  manufacturers  related 
to  the  number  and  extent  of  machin- 
ery and  steam  power  employed  in 
their  factories,  the  number  of  men 
engaged,  the  wages  paid,  the  quantity 
of  domestic  and  foreign  raw  material 
used,  the  quantity  and  value  of  ani- 
mal products,  and  the  quantity  and 
value  of  sales  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  list  of  questions  wound  up  with 
this  query,  What  suggestions  have 
you  to  make  as  to  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
production  and  exportation  of  the 
articles  you  manufacture,  especially 
with  regard  to  foreign  competition 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad? 

These  questions  were  sent  out  to 
more  than  fifty  manufacturers,  of 
whom  more  than  92  per  cent,  replied, 
thereby  providing  a  mass  of  data  and 
other  information  which  proved  in- 
valuable to  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  meantime  a  draft  of  the  new 
tariff  was  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  and,  before  the  close  of 
1898,  copies  of  the  draft  were  sent 
out  for  criticism   and   sus'S'estions  to 


the  governments  of  the  states  consti- 
tuting the  empire  and  to  the  imperial 
ministry  of  the  interior. 

The  draft  was  now  discussed  by 
tariff  experts  and  customs  officers  of 
the  constituent  states,  as  well  as  by 
the  officials  of  the  ministry  of  the 
interior. 

After  the  copies  of  the  draft  were 
returned  to  the  Treasury  Department 
by  the  different  government  institu- 
tions, with  their  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions, the  treasury  officials  recast 
the  entire  drafj,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1899  sent  out  the  new  draft  to  the 
same  bodies.  The  new  draft  was 
gone  over  with  the  same  care  as  the 
first  and  returned  to  the  Treasury 
Department. 

After  remodeling  the  tariff  sched- 
ules in  accordance  with  the  new  sug- 
gestions, the  treasury  submitted  the 
draft  in  its  completed  form  to  the 
commission  on  Januaiy  17,  1901— i.e., 
after  nearly  three  years'  preparatory 
work  on  the  part  of  the  government 
officials. 

The  commission  did  not  confine  its 
labors  to  the  work  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, but  in  addition  to  that  consulted 
recognized  leaders  in  the  business 
world,  technical  and  economic  experts, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  national 
associations  of  manufacturers  organ- 
ized by  industries.  In  all  more  than 
two  thousand  experts  took  part  in  the 
work. 

While  the  hearings  of  the  various 
experts  were  conducted  by  the  com- 
mission, the  replies  from  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  farmers  to  the  in- 
quiries sent  out  by  the  commission 
had  all  come  in  and  were  sifted  and 
analyzed  by  the  commission  with  the 
aid  of  technical  and  statistical  ex- 
perts. The  results,  when  compiled, 
were  not  made  public,  but  turned  over 
to  the  treasury. 

Thus,  the  two  bodies— namely,  the 
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commission  of  business  men  and  the 
treasury  officials— starting  at  the  be- 
ginning upon  distinct  lines  of  pro- 
cedure, were  now,  after  nearly  three 
years'  effort,  in  a  position  to  ex- 
change the  results  of  their  prelimi- 
nary work.  The  commission  took  up 
now  the  draft  of  the  tariff  schedules, 
prepared  by  the  treasury  officials, 
while  the  latter  undertook  the  study 
of  the  results  of  the  statistical  in- 
quiry of  the  commission,  which  were 
to  be  used  as  a  basis  in  working  out 
the  different  rates. 

The  rates  set  down  by  the  treasury 
officials  for  the  different  tariff  sched- 
ules were  accompanied  by  detailed 
statements,  in  which  the  statistical 
data  obtained  by  the  commission  v/ere 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
degree  of  protection  required  by  the 
various  products. 

When  the  entire  tariff  was  thus 
completed,  the  whole  draft,  consisting 
of  the  schedules,  rates  of  duty,  and 
the  explanatory  statements  on  which 
the  rates  Avere  based,  was  sent  out 
again  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  various  departments  of  the 
imperial  government  interested  there- 
in, as  well  as  to  the  separate  govern- 
ments of  the  constituent  states,  and 
to  the  commission. 

After  recasting  the  entire  tariff 
once  more  in'  accordance  v/ith  the  sug- 
gestions received  from  the  bodies  just 
mentioned,  the  Treasury  Department 
w^as  finally  in  a  position  to  submit  the 
draft  of  a  new  tariff  law  to  the 
Bundesrath  (Federal  Council)  for  its 
approval. 

The  bill  was  published  in  the  official 
Government  Gazette  on  July  25, 1901. 
As  the  various  preliminary  stages 
described  above  were  conducted  in 
secret  sessions,  the  public  at  large 
now  got  the  first  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  proposed  tariff  law. 

The    Bundesrath    passed     the    bill 


with  a  few  unimportant  changes,  and 
it  was  now  laid  before  the  Reichstag, 
November  25,  1901. 

By  this  time  the  various  industrial 
agricultural  and  commercial  organi- 
zations had  had  time  to  examine  and 
criticize  the  bill,  and  were  prepared 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  and  to  give  expression 
to  their  views  in  the  press. 

After  devoting  nine  days  to  a  con- 
tinuous discussion  of  the  bill  on  its 
first  reading,  the  Reichstag  turned  it 
over  to  a  committee  of  twenty-eight 
members,  in  which  the  various  parties^ 
from  the  ultra-protectionist  conserva- 
tives to  the  radical  socialists,  were 
represented.  The  majority  of  the 
committee,  however,  was  protectionist, 
and  it  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the 
government,  insisting  on  raising  still 
further  the  already  increased  rates  of 
duty  on  agricultural  products.  The 
struggle  in  the  committee  proved  so 
intense  that  in  spite  of  its  continuous 
sessions,  both  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Reichstag  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  latter,  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  until  October,  1902— i.e., 
after  ten  months'  continual  work. 

The  bill,  as  finally  reported  to  the 
Reichstag  from  the  committee,  with 
rates  greatly  increased,  pleased  no- 
body. The  secretary  of  the  interior, 
who  had  charge  of  the  government 
tariff  measure  in  the  Reichstag,  ex- 
claimed :  '  ^  I  fear  that  our  commercial 
armor  will  prove  too  heavy  for  a  suc- 
cessful struggle."  The  conservatives, 
representing  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests, thought  they  needed  more  pro- 
tection, and  the  radicals  and  the 
socialists  denounced  it  as  robbery. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  only 
heroic  measures  could  save  the  tariff' 
from  wreck.  Accordingly,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  conservatives  agreed 
on  a  compromise,  by  which  the  former 
accepted  the  increased  rates  adopted 
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by  the  committee,  and  the  latter 
agreed  to  vote  with  the  government 
on  a  motion  to  cut  off  the  debates 
and  to  vote  the  measure  as  a  whole. 
This  was  carried  over  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  Left,  and  the  bill 
became  a  law  and  received  the  Em- 
peror's signature  on  December  25, 
1902. 

The  government  was  now  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  differ- 


ent foreign  countries  for  the  oonclu- 
sion  of  commercial  treaties  based  on 
the  new  tariff.  It  took  two  years  to 
conclude  the  new  commercial  treaties, 
which  were  ratified  by  the  Reichstag 
and  received  the  sanction  of  law  on 
February  22,  ]905.  One  year's  notice 
was  then  given  to  the  outside  world 
of  the  termination  of  the  old  tariff, 
which  will  give  place  to  the  new  on 
March  1,  1906. 


E.  D.  Smith,  M. P.— Successful  Canadian. 

BY  D.  B.  GILLIES,  IN  CANADIAN  GROCER. 

A  succession  of  successes  is  the  alliterative  phrase  with  which  the  writer  char- 
acterizes the  career  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  M.P.  Denied  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer  on  account  of  weak  eyesight,  the  young  man  bravely  faced  the  situation  and 
took  up  the  work  that  lay  to  his  hand,  to  wit  fruit-growing  on  his  father's  farm. 
This  was  the  beginning.  To-day  we  have  the  successful  farmer,  nurseryman,  manu- 
facturer and  member  of  parliament. 


FARMER,  fruitgrower,  nursery- 
man, wholesaler,  manufacturer, 
member  of  Parliament— these 
are  some  of  the  honorable  titles  be- 
longing to  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  member 
of  Parliament  for  Wentworth,  who 
alone  of  the  opposition  candidates 
weathered  the  bye-election  gales  of 
November  22  and  will  represent  his 
native  constituency  at  Ottawa  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  Canadian 
Parliament. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Smith's  life  has  been  a 
succession  of  successes.  Difficulties 
have  been  to  him  only  so  many  things 
to  be  overcome.  The  effectiveness  of 
hard  work  and  persistency  has  seldom 
been  better  exemplified  than  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  who  might  well 
be  taken  for  a  model  by  the  j-outh 
of  this  country  who  have  their  for- 
tunes to  make. 

Mr.  Smith  was  educated  at  the  high 
school  in  Hamilton,  intending  to  fol- 
low the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 
He  was  a  bright  student  and  had 
secured     the     Gilchrist     scholarship 


(which  entitled  him  to  a  four  year 
course  at  London  (England)  Univer- 
sity with  all  his  expenses  paid  and 
pocket  money  as  well),  when  his  eye- 
sight was  affected  by  over-study  and 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  all 
thought  of  further  pursuing  the 
course  to  his  intended  profession. 

Such  a  disappointment  would  have 
discouraged  many  a  young  man,  but 
E.  D.  Smith  was  made  of  sterner 
stuff. 

There  was  the  old  homestead  and 
farm  back  in  Saltfleet  Township 
under  the  mountain,  a  hundred  and 
seventy  acres  of  good  Ontario  land 
that  might  well  employ  the  best 
thought  and  energy  of  any  ambitious 
young  man,  and  the  future  M.P.  was 
not  without  ambition. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  fact  to 
be  borne  home  that  the  prospect  for 
rapid  advancement  in  ordinary  farm- 
ing was  not  overly  encouraging.  New 
paths  had  to  be  blazed,  new  sources 
of  wealth  unearthed. 
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The  youiiii"  man  showed  such  apti- 
tude and  steadiness  that  at  25  his 
father  gave  him  half  the  homestead 
and  sold  to  him  the  other  half  for 
$5,000,  and  E.  D.  Smith  set  to  work 
to  win  his  fortune  and  pay  off  the 
debt  on  the  farm. 

Fruit-growing  seemed  to  the  young 
man  to  offer  good  prospects,  although 
at  the  outset  a  costly  affair  entailing 
heavy  expenditures  with  little  or  no 
income;  and  he  bent  his  whole  ener- 
gies in  this  direction.  It  required 
grit  and  faith,  but  in  time  the  or- 
chards began  to  bear  fruit  and  the 
tide  of  fortune  to  turn. 

But  the  fruit  business  was  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  When  the 
crops  Avere  heavy  the  markets  were 
overloaded.  Every  fruit  grower 
seemed  to  think  it  necessary  to  send 
his  fruit  to  the  few  large  centres. 
Gluts  were  the  consequence,  with 
prices  below  a  profitable  level.  The 
situation  required  a  mind  of  execu- 
tive capacity.  Mr.  Smith  had  a  theory 
that  by  developing  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  throughout  Canada  he 
would  have  a  regular  market  for  his 
fruit  without  the  demoralizing  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  at  times  in  the 
old  centres.  The  theory  was  soon 
shown  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Smith  found' 
he  could  not  only  readily  dispose  of 
his  OAvn  fruit  at  profitable  figures  ;but 
that  the  demand  was  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  buy  fruit  to 
fill  his  orders.  Thus  came  the  de- 
velopment from  a  fruit-groAver  to  a 
wholesale  distributor. 

In  1886  Mr.  Smith  added  to  the  170 
acres  that  formed  the  homestead,  the 
farm  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  he  now  resides.  As  his  busi- 
ness of  fruit-growing  and  fruit-buj^- 
ing  gradually  increased  other  farms 
were  secured,  until  now  Mr.  Smith 
has  under  cultivation  750  acres. 


It  must  not  be  thought  that  in  his 
fruitgrowing  and  allied  occupations 
old  line  farming  was  neglected.  Mr. 
Smith  is  still  the  proud  owner  of  25 
head  of  fine  cows  and  raises  sufficient 
hay  and  oats  to  winter  his  stock  and 
to  provide  provender  for  his  stable  of 
horses,  a  large  number  being  required 
on  the  estate. 

Success  is  the  result  of  building  on 
foundations  already  well  and  truly 
laid  rather  than  in  launching  into 
enterprises  concerning  the  require- 
ments of  which  we   are  uninformed. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  fact 
began  to  loom  up  very  largely  before 
Mr.  Smith's  vision  that  we  were  im- 
porting very  large  quantities  of  nur- 
sery stock  from  the  United  States. 
Why  not  grow  our  own?  seemed  a 
pertinent  question  to  which  no  satis- 
factory answer  could  be  given.  The 
conditions  in  the  Grimsby  district 
were  all  favorable,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  fruit  men  known.  Mr. 
Smith  began  raising  nursery  stock. 
The  venture  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning  and  for  some  years  past 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  among  the  two  or 
three  largest  nurserymen  in  Canada. 

At  present,  of  the  750  acres  of  land 
managed  by  Mr.  Smith,  250  acres  are 
in  fruit,  about  250  in  nursery  stock, 
and  the  balance  in  ordinary  farm 
crops,  a  portion  of  Avhieh  being  land 
in  ]3reparation  for  nursery  stock. 

The  most  recent  phase  of  the  fruit 
business  upon  which  Mr.  Smith  has 
entered  is  that  of  manufacturing.  In 
connection  with  his  fruit  shipping 
business,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
past  has  amounted  to  between  300 
and  400  cars  per  annum,  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  jam  and  canning  faetoiy 
became  apparent.  It  looked  like  a 
good  investment  and  so  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  Mr.  Smith  erected  a  fac- 
tory for  manufacturing  jam  and  can- 
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ned  fruit,  the  building  for  which  cost 
about  $15,000. 

Here  again  Mr.  Smith's  genius  for 
being-  just  a  little  different  from  any- 
one else  made  itself  manifest.  There 
were  many  concerns  putting*  up  jams 
and  jellies  and  canned  fruits  in  tins. 
Mr.  Smith  figured  it  out  this  way: 
Canada  is  growing  richer  and  richer; 
the  consuming  public  are  becoming 
more  able  and  willing  every  day  to 
buy  a  first-class  article  and  pay  the 
price  for  it.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  importing  some  million  pounds  of 
high  class  pure  jams  and  jellies  from 
England  and  Scotland.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  can 
be  made  in  Canada  of  equally  good 
quality  and  at  less  price,  particularly 
if  the  factory  is  located  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  orchard  where  the  fruit 
can  be  secured  freshly  picked  and 
direct  from  the  trees. 

Mr.  Smith  regarded  this  venture 
much  in  the  light  of  an  experiment, 
knowing  how  difficult  it  is  to  sell 
goods  at  a  high  price  when  apparently 
similar  goods  are  on  the  market  at  a 
lower  figure,  and  did  not  anticipate 
a  large  sale  the  first  season. 

He  w^as  agreeably  disappointed. 
He  placed  his  goods  on  the  market 
in  an  attractive  shape  and  advertised 
them  on  the  ground  of  purity  and 
quality,  and  has  already  found  a  large 
class  of  people  who  are  willing  to 
give  his  products  a  trial  and  on  trial 
become  regular  customers. 


It  is  interesting'  to  note  despite  the 
variety  of  Mr.  Smith's  interests  how 
well  they  work  in  together.  He  grows 
fruit  trees.  The  big  rush  in  handling 
these  is  in  the  spring  when  not  busy 
with  anything  else.  He  grows  fruit 
in  considerable  quantities,  which 
enables  him  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  probable  quantities  which 
are  likely  to  come  upon  the  market 
at  a  given  time.  If  he  finds  on  his 
trees  a  very  heavy  crop  of  a  certain 
variety  of  plums,  grapes  or  peaches, 
he  can  pretty  surely  surmise  that  his 
neighbor  will  have  a  similar  crop  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  can  arrange 
for  his  market  accordingly.  Finally, 
if  in  shipping  the  fruit  he  finds  there 
is  an  over-supply  of  peaches  or  any 
other  fruit,  such  as  likely  to  depress 
the  market,  he  can  turn  the  surplus 
into  his  factory,  where  it  will  re- 
appear in  the  form  of  jam  or  pre- 
served fruit  to  meet  the  demand 
which  comes  into  play  later  during 
the  fall  or  winter. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Smith's  factory 
is  located  on  his  farm  and  communi- 
cates with  the  city  only  by  means  of 
the  telephone  and  radial  railway  is 
significant.  Indeed,  it  is  no  rash 
hazard  to  predict  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  radial  railways  and 
power  lines  throughout  older  Ontario 
similar  industries  will  spring  up  'ill 
through  the  country  and  the  central- 
izing movement  that  has  been  noticed 
for  so  long  be  checked. 


One's  Possibilities. 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  There  is  at  this  moment  for  you  an 
utterance  brave  and  grand  as  that  of  the  colossal  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the  pen  of 
Moses  or  Dante,  but  different  from  these.  If  you  can  hear  what  these  patriarchs 
say,  surely  you  can  reply  to  them  in  the  same  pitch  of  voice. — Emerson. 


The  Fight  for  the  "  Open  Shop." 

BY  ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON,  IN    WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  great  strugg-le  going  on  at  present  between  capital  and  labor  centres 
about  the  "  open  shop.'  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  Chicago  teamsters'  strike 
was  fought  out,  and  it  is  the  same  principle  over  which  employing  printers  and  the 
typographical  union  are  now  struggling. 


TWO  years  ago  no  Chicago  team- 
ster dared  to  appear  on  his 
waggon  without  wearing  the 
yellow  button  of  his  union,  the  Team- 
sters^ Joint  Council,  which  was  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  union  or- 
ganization in  the  city.  * '  A^  the  team- 
sters go,  all  labor  goes,"  was  the 
saying.  I  stood  at  Washington  and 
State  Streets  then  and  watched  them 
drive  by— the  arrogant  overlords  of  a 
great  community's  business.  A  month 
ago  I  stood  at  the  same  corner.  One 
out  of  every  four  teamsters  that 
passed  wore  the  yellow  button.  It 
was  no  longer  the  badge  of  a  defiant 
labor  autocracy.  The  fierce  strike 
in  the  spring  had  disrupted  three 
teamsters'  ''locals"  and  broken  their 
council's  solid  front.  A  non-union 
driver  can  now  go  through  the  streets 
without  being  assaulted  or  having  his 
team  wrecked.  Hundreds  of  union 
men  do  not  wear  buttons.  It  was  a 
victory  for  the  open  shop,  the  issue 
around  whose  far-flung  battle  line  a 
great  industrial  fight  is  being  waged. 
What  has  happened  in  Chicago  is 
happening  in  nearly  every  city  in  the 
country.  Everywhere  the  excesses  of 
labor  unions  and  the  abuses  of  their 
power  are  being  resisted  by  strong 
organizations  of  employers.  The  em- 
ployer is  no  longer  the  isolated  prey 
of  a  powerful  union.  Organization 
has  been  met  by  organization  and 
labor  is  combated  by  its  own  methods. 
To-day  500  employers'  and  other 
kindred  associations,  representing 
more    than    100,000    employers,    con- 


front organized  labor  in  the  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  open  shop. 

Now  what  is  the  open  shop?  Ask 
an  employer  and  he  says,  ''The  right 
of  any  individual  to  work  where  and 
how  he  pleases  without,  restriction  or 
domination." 

Ask  a  union  man  and  he  says, 
"The  weapon  for  the  destruction  of 
the  unions— a  step  to  the  non-union 
shop. ' ' 

The  tyranny  of  unionism  precipi- 
tated the  fight  for  the  open  shop. 
Primarily  the  causes  are  these. 

(1)  The  restriction  of  product, 
iwhich  prevented  able-bodied  men 
from  doing  more  work  than  the  union 
rules  imposed,  often  causing  wide- 
spread idleness  in  shops  and  loss  to 
employers. 

(2)  The  limitation  of  apprentices, 
which  deprived  boys  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  trades. 

(3)  Interference  by  shop  stewards 
and  walking  delegates  with  control 
of  factories. 

(4)  Contempt  for  the  authority  of 
the  employer  and  the  law. 

(5)  The  sympathetic  strike,,  which 
forced  thousands  of  employers  into 
a  contest  in  which  they  had  no  inter- 
est. 

(6)  The  boycott,  which  blacklisted 
goods  made  in  shops  where  union 
labor  had  been  deposed. 

The  unions  used  to  make  joint 
agreements  with  employers  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  but  principally  not  to  do 
things.  But  the  "business  agents," 
paraphrasing  a  New  York  politician's 
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picturesque  remarks  about  the  Con- 
stitution, asked,  ''What  is  a  little 
thing  like  an  agreement  between 
unions  ? ' ' 

Thus  agreements,  principally  to  re- 
frain from  going  on  sympathetic 
strikes,  were  broken.  The  thraldom 
of  employers  and  manufacturers  is  as 
old  as  the  history  of  organized  labor. 
They  declared  that  the  unions  were 
running  their  shops  and  that  they  had 
no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
business.  Competition  made  one  em- 
ployer profit  by  the  labor  troubles  of 
his  rival.  The  employers  stood  wide 
apart:  the  union  workers  stood  to- 
gether. The  unions  always  won.  In 
one  year  the  losses  from  strikes  were 
estimated  at  $114,000,000. 

Then  came  the  organized  revolt.  It 
Began  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  known  as 
''the  banner  town  of  organized 
labor.''  Strikes  had  demoralized 
business.  One  day  in  1900  the  em- 
ployers asked  one  another,  "Why 
don't  we  organize  and  fight?"  Then 
they  formed  the  first  employers '  asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States;  and,  in 
a  year,  union  aggression  had  ceased 
and  the  open  shop  was  a  reality.  A 
year  later  the  Employers '  Association 
of  Chicago,  the  largest  and  most  mili- 
tant of  all  associations  of  employers, 
was  organized.  It  fought  the  unions 
in  the  stronghold  of  unionism.  Its 
principles  were  "the  open  shop,  no 
sympathetic  strikes,  no  restriction  of 
output,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
law."  But  the  open  shop  was  the 
principal  issue.  The  example  of 
Dayton  and  Chicago  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and 
other  cities  of  the  Middle  West  and 
East. 

But  they  were  having  labor  troubles 
in  the  farther  West  too.  The  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners,  for  ex- 
ample, had  run  riot  in  lawlessness  in 
Colorado     and     street-car     operators 


were__terrorizing  towns  in  Montana. 
The  people,  some  of  whom  remem- 
bered the  days  of  the  Vigilantes,  took 
the  law  in  their  own  hands.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  citizens'  alli- 
ances. They,  too,  made  the  open  shop 
their  battle  cry,  but  instead  of  being 
organizations  of  employers  exclu- 
sively, they  embraced  citizens  gener- 
ally and  employees.  Out  of  these 
emergency  organizations  has  grown 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association 
of  America,  now  numbering  nearly  a 
hundred  organizations. 

Thus  there  developed  two  kinds  of 
agents  working  for  the  open  shop— 
the  employers'  associations  of  the 
East  and  the  citizens'  alliances  of 
the  West. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  now 
composed  of  3,000  firms  and  individu- 
als, which  had  been  originally  formed 
to  develop  our  export  business,  turned 
its  attention  to  checking  what  it  con- 
sidered a  strong  menace  to  industrial 
peace— the  enactment  of  a  national 
eight-hour  law  and  the  anti-injunction 
bill,  which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  persistently  sought  to  get 
through  Congress.  With  the  election  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  of  Indianapolis,  as 
president,  the  Association  joined 
actively  in  the  constantly  growing 
movement  against  the  unions.  The 
fourth  important  agent  was  the 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association, 
organized  to  fight  the  boycotts  insti- 
tuted by  the  union  hat-makers  of 
Danbury,  Conn.  It  used  the  injunc- 
tion instead  of  the  policeman  and  the 
strike-breaker,  and  it  was  just  as 
effective. 

One  morning  organized  labor  woke 
up  to  find  arrayed  against  its  hitherto 
impregnable  line  these  four  organiza- 
tions whose  members,  banded  by  a 
common  oppression,  were  dedicated 
to  a  mutual  purpose— to  curb  the  ex- 
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cesses  of  unionism  and  to  secure  the 
open  shop.  Let  us  see  what  they  have 
done. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Chicago 
union  teamsters  (they  numbei^  35,000) 
had  dominated  the  situation  there  and 
been  a  menace  to  its  industrial  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  they  are  not  so 
powerful  now.  Go  to  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  and  you 
will  see  a  big  brick  building-  with  a 
sign ^  ^  Employers '  Teaming  Com- 
pany.'*  Every  day  150  teams  come 
and  go.  The  drivers  wear  no  yellow 
buttons.  Posted  in  a  dozen  places 
throughout  the  barn  are  these  rules, 
the  Chicago  employers'  declaration 
of  industrial  independence. 

'*  Drivers  at  this  stable  must  report 
for  duty  to  the  superintendent  in 
charge  and  perform  such  work  as  he 
may  direct. 

^'Any  interference  or  discrimina- 
tion of  one  driver  against  another  by 
reason  of  his  belonging  or  not  belong- 
ing to  any  organization  shall  be  con- 
sidered cause  for  the  discharge  of  the 
driver  making  such  interference  or 
discrimination. 

' '  Absence  from  duty  without  giving 
a  satisfactory  reason  or  securing  per- 
mission from  the  superintendent  in 
charge,  will  be  considered  sufficient 
cause  for  dismissal  from  the  service. 

''Proof  that  any  driver  has  un- 
necessarily obstructed  the  free  move- 
ment of  any  conveyance  on  the  streets 
will  be  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
the  discharge  of  such  a  driver. 

''Drivers  will  not  expose  upon  their 
person  any  button,  badge,  or  pin,  as 
they  are  objectionable  to  the  em- 
ployer. ' ' 

The  Employers'  Teaming  Company 
which  was  formed  during  the  last 
teamsters'  strike,  has  become  a  per- 
manent business  institution.  Its 
teams,  which  went  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  and  bricks  then,  now  move 


unmolested  in  any  part  of  Chicago. 
Its  incorporators  are  all  members  of 
the  Chicago  Employers'  Association 
and  include  such  firms  as  Marshall 
Field  &  Company  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company.  It  owns  150 
teams  and  nearly  400  horses.  It  is 
open  shop  from  end  to  end. 

''We  could  do  three  times  as  much 
business  if  we  had  the  teams,"  said 
the  manager,  Mr.  E.  L.  Reed. 

The  Employers'  Teaming  Company 
has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
cago employers  a  powerful  weapon 
for  defence  in  strikes.  Before  it  was 
organized,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  union  teamsters,  the  aggressors 
in  nearly  eveiy  labor  disturbance. 
When  they  struck,  business  was  tied 
up.  Now  the  employers  have  only  to 
increase  their  own  teaming  force  to 
be  independent  and  to  keep  their 
business  moving. 

Take  the  clothing  trade,  one  of 
Chicago's  largest  industries,  for  an- 
other example.  Three  years  ago  all 
the  shops  were  closed.  Now  they  are 
all  open,  displaying  this  card: 

"We  run  open  shops  free  from 
union  dictation,  business  agents,  and 
shop  stewards,  where  the  best  work- 
men receive  the  best  pay." 

There  are  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  clothing  industry  in  Chicago  to- 
day. You  don't  see  signs  outside  the 
shops,  "Cutters  wanted"  or  "Coat 
hands  wanted,"  for  the  employers 
have  their  own  labor  bureaus.  We 
shall  see  presently  what  these  labor 
bureaus  do. 

Three  years  ago  the  machinists  of 
Chicago  were  forcing  agreements  on 
the  metal  trades,  ' '  that  only  members 
of  their  union  should  be  employed." 
To-day  every  machinist  employed  by 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Metal 
Trades  Association  signs  an  individ- 
ual agreement,  agreeing  to  work  in 
an  open  shop  and  asking  that  there 
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be     no     discrimination     against     the 
union. 

Go  into  any  machine  shop  of  the 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association 
(and  their  membership  is  five-sixths 
of  all  the  shops),  and  you  will  see 
the  open-shop  rules  hanging  where 
every  man  can  see  them.  Among 
them  are  these: 

"There  shall  be  no  restriction  of 
fSe  opportunities  for  deserving  boys 
to  learn  a  trade  in  this  shop. 

''There  shall  be  no  arbitrary  limi- 
tation of  the  amount  of  work  a  work- 
man or  a  machine  may  turn  out  in  a 
day.  We  will  not  countenance  any 
conditions  w^Hich  are  not  fair  and 
which  do  not  insure  a  good  Avage  to 
a  good  workman." 

The  first  is  aimed  at  the  union  limi- 
tation of  apprentices,  the  union  con- 
tention being  all  along  ' '  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  train  too  many  skilled  men." 
At  one  union's  limited  rate  of  train- 
ing apprentices,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  craft  would  die  out  in  fifty  years ! 
The  second  clause  prevents  restric- 
tion of  output.  There  is  no  scarcity 
of  men,  because  the  Chicago  Metal 
Trades  Association  maintains  a  labor 
bureau. 

What  has  happened  to  the  metal 
trades  had  happened  with  the  brass 
workers.  The  brass  manufacturers 
got  tired  of  ''restricted  output,"  and 
they  organized  themselves  and  de- 
clared for  the  open  shop.  The  union 
struck:  their  officers  and  the  "busi- 
ness agent"  are  still  out,  but  many 
of  the  men  are  back  at  work,  in  open 
shops. 

The  Carriage  and  Waggon  Makers* 
Union  had  a  strong  organization. 
When  the  employers  were  rushed 
with  orders,  the  men  decided  to  make 
excessive  demands.  The  employers 
met  them  with  blank  refusal. 

"We  must  keep  these  shops  open 
and  running,"  they  said.     They  lent 


each  other  men  to  do  it.  They  filled 
each  other's  orders.  There  was  co- 
operation among  competitors.  But 
they  won,  and  their  shops  to-day  are 
open.  Every  employee  signs  an  agree- 
ment which  contains  this  clause: 

"We,   the    undersigned    employees 

of ,  hereby  agree  to  continue  in 

their  employ  and  faithfully  and  in- 
telligently to  work  for  them  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  and  to  their  best 
interests,  until  December  31,  1905. 
We  also  agree  not  toi  unite  with  other^ 
employees  in  any  concerted  action 
v»dth  a  vicAV  to  securing  shorter  hours, 
greater  compensation,  or  interfering 
with  the  free  conduct  of  the  business 
of  said ,  in  any  manner." 

Agreements  still  prevail  between 
employer  and  employee,  but  they 
differ  from  the  kind  that  the  unions 
used  to  force. 

A  dozen  other  cases  might  be  cited 
where  the  open  shop  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Chicago.  It  includes  the 
sash  and  door  manufacturers,  the 
packers,  the  master  cleaners  and 
dyers,  the  paint  dealers,  the  furniture 
manufacturers,  the  cigar  manufac- 
turers, and  the  paper-box  makers.  In 
each  of  these  organizations  the  em- 
ployers are  strongly  organized  and 
behind  them  is  the  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  grown  from  thirty- 
two  members  in  1902  to  2,000  to-day. 
It  has  made  every  employer's  fight 
its  own  fight.  It  fought  and  won  the 
fight  against  the  teamsters.  Its  work 
summed  up  is  this:  It  has  secured 
the  open  shop  in  establishments  em- 
ploying 114,740  men.  It  has  a  free 
employment  bureau. 

I  asked  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Job, 
secretary  of  the  association,  how  the 
fight  would  be  continued,  and  he  said : 
"The  efforts  of  the  association  will 
be  largely  for  the  further  establish- 
ment of  the  open  shop  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  principle  of  the  limita- 
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tion  of  output  aiul  of  apprentices. 
In  90  per  cent,  of  the  industrial  con- 
flicts during  the  past  four  years,  the 
open  shop  has  won.  We  believe  that 
the  open  shop  is  merely  the  embodi- 
ment of  Presiclent  Roosevelt's  apt 
expression,  'a  square  deal,  no  more, 
no  less.'  " 

But  what  is  union  labor  in  Chicago 
doing  in  the  face  of  this  battering? 
Two  years  ago,  after  a  swift  cam- 
paign, provoked  by  the  activity  of  the 
Employers'  Association,  the  member- 
ship of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  was  250,000.  To-day  it  is 
scarcely  200,000. 

^'How  is  organizing  coming  on?" 
I  asked  District  Organizer  Fitz- 
])atrick,  who  in  one  year  added  40,000 
members  to  the  Federation. 

''Not  much   doing  now,"   he   said. 

''Why?"  I  asked^. 

"It's  hard  to  organize  after  losing 
strikes,"  he  said. 

Chicago's  domination  by  organized 
labor  has  for  many  years  been  dupli- 
cated in  San  Francisco.  They  have 
no  employers'  association  to  oppose 
it.  Instead,  there  is  an  aggressive 
citizens'  alliance,  with  17,000  mem- 
bers. In  an  election  for  mayor  in 
which  the  two  leading  parties  were 
sharply  divided,  the  union  labor  can- 
didate was  elected.  Then  unionism 
ran  riot.  Everything  and  everybody 
was  unionized.  The  newsboys,  the 
sandwich  vendors,  even  the  girls  who 
sold  chewing  gum  on  the  street,  were 
organized.  Civil  service  in  municipal 
affairs  gave  way  to  the  closed  shop. 
Then  the  Alliance  got  to  work,  and 
a  change  came,  especially  on  the 
water  front,  where  every  man  who 
worked  or  loafed  belonged  to  some 
organization. 

A  vast  business  is  done  on  the 
water  front.  Ships  come  and  go  from 
a  hundred  ports.  One  day  a  big  ship 
came   in   from    Tacoma,   where   there 


was  a  strike  among  the  stevedores. 
Its  cargo  had  been  loaded  by  non- 
union men.  The  San  Francisco  steve- 
dores refused  to  unload  it.  Then,  the 
ship  owners  said:  "We  will  have  it 
anyhow."  They  drove  the  union  men 
from  the  docks  and  guarded  the  non- 
union men  who  went  to  work.  This 
uprising  resulted  in  the  Water  Front 
Association,  composed  of  every  em- 
ployer with  interests  in  a  ship  or 
shipping.  To-day  they  maintain  an 
open  shop. 

The  opposition  to  union  domination 
has  reached  the  point  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  put  aside  their  party 
differences  and  fuse  to  defeat  the 
union  labor  candidates. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  General  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  fought  and  won  a  notable 
fight  for  the  open  shop  in  his  paper, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Without 
provocation,  the  Intei-national  Typo- 
graphical Union  declared  a  strike. 
General  Otis  says,  "It  was  not  for 
wages  but  for  the  control  of  our  busi- 
ness and  the  domination  of  our  pro- 
perty." He  had  been  a  soldier  and 
he  resisted  boycott,  picket,  and  the 
combined  attacks  of  the  allied  labor 
strength  of  the  Coast.  He  filled  his 
shop^jivith  non-union  men.  they  are 
still  there,  and  the  paper  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

This  is  the  employers'  and  citizens' 
spirit  that  is  sweeping  the  whole 
state.  The  fourteen  California  Citi- 
zens' Alliances  have  organized  a 
State  Federation  which  meets  once  a 
year. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  How 
about  New  York,  Avhere  for  years 
unionism  has  been  strongly  en- 
trenched and  where  the  walking  dele- 
gnte  has  been  a  dictator? 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand 
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these  conditions:  In  Chicago  the  un- 
skilled (and  therefore  more  ignorant) 
workers  dominate  labor  councils, 
while  in  New  York  the  skilled  and 
more  intelligent  workers  are  in  the 
majority.  Hence  the  situation  in 
New  York  has  been  more  difficult  to 
handle.  But  the  story  of  what  the 
New  York  Metal  Trades  Association 
did  to  the  Marine  Trades  Council  is 
typical  of  the  new  conditions. 

The  Marine  Trades  Council  is  (or 
was)  composed  of  the  walking  dele- 
gates of  the  unions  working  in  the 
shipyards  about  New  York.  Chief 
among  them  was  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders. 
They  tyrannized  the  employers,  for 
example,  by  doing  half  a  job  on  a 
ship  that  had  a  contract  to  be  ready 
to  carry  the  mails  under  penalty  for 
lack  of  promptness,  and  then  they 
made  an  excessive  demand.  The  ship 
builder  or  owner  was  helpless.  He 
was  obliged  to  yield.  But  they  bo- 
came  tired  of  this  domination  and 
organized  the  New  York  Metal  Trades 
Association,  composed  of  men  and 
firms  who  build  and  repair  ships  and 
manufacture  boilers,  engines,  and 
machine  tools.  They  declared  for  the 
open  shop,  but  did  not  discriminate 
against  any  man  who  belonged  to  an 
organization.  Then  trouble  began. 
The  boilermakers  demanded  that  the 
Townsend-Downey  Ship  Building 
Company  should  discharge  two  non- 
union men.  The  employer  refused 
and  the  Metal  Trades  Association 
took  up  his  fight  and  backed  up  his 
refusal.  A  sympathetic  strike  was 
called  and  3,128  workmen  went  out 
because  of  the  two  non-union  em- 
ployees. The  employers  found  out 
that  the  walking  delegates  had  lied  to 
the  men  by  telling  them  that  it  wa?  a 
strike  against  the  introduction  of 
piece  work  and  longer  hours.  Then 
they  printed  a  statement  of  the  facts 


and  put  it  in  the  pay  envelopes  of  the 
strikers.  This  presentation  of  the 
real  _cause  of  the  strike,  and  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  employers  in 
replacing  men,  raised  such  a  protest 
in  their  ^'locals"  that  the  strike  wa.« 
called  olf,  but  only  after  the  employ- 
ers had  forced  an  agreement  that  they 
might  employ  and  discharge  any  em- 
ployee whom  they  saw  fit  and  would 
permit  no  interference  by  walking- 
delegates  with  the  men  while  at  work. 
But  when  the  agreement  expired, 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  closed  shop, 
which  was  promptly  met  by  a  re- 
fusal; and  the  boilermakers  struck. 
Then  the  employers  established  a 
labor  bureau  and  filled  the  places  of 
the  strikers  with  non-union  men. 
They  are  still  at  work,  and  alongside 
of  them  are  as  many  of  the  former 
strikers  as  have  been  able  to  get  jobs. 
The  walking  delegate  who  precipi- 
tated the  strike  himself  applied  to 
the  bureau  for  a  place! 

What  is  the  result?  To-day  there 
is  peace  in  the  metal  trades. 

The  business  agent  (or  walking 
delegate)  has  been  eliminated  from 
interference  with  the  men. 

The  Boilermakers'  Union  is  prac- 
tically disrupted. 

Restriction  of  output  has  been 
abolished. 

The  right  of  the  employer  to  distri- 
bute and  to  control  his  employees  is 
recognized. 

The  open  shop  is  in  force  in  every 
metal  trades  establishment. 

The  Marine  Trades  Council  exists 
only  on  paper. 

In  the  New  York  building  trades, 
the  walking  delegate  is  not  as  power- 
ful to-day  as  he  was  when  Sam  Parks 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  '^ Entertain- 
ment Committee'^  were  rioting  on 
money  extorted  from  contractors. 
The  building  trades  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  are  strongly  unionized  and 
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the    closed    shop   prevails.     But    two 
significant  things  have  happened. 

The  firms  and  individuals  who  build 
houses  form  the  Building  Trades  Em- 
ployers' Association.  All  labor  dis- 
putes between  its  members  and  the 
building  trades  unions  are  now  re- 
ferred to  what  is  known  as  the  Arbi- 
tration Board  of  the  New  York  Build- 
ing Trades,  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  3. 
Donnelly,  a  union  man,  is  secretary. 
Formerly  the  New  York  building  con- 
tractors made  agreements  with  groups 
of  unions;  now  they  are  made  with 
single  unions.  It  is  a  step  toward 
negotiation  with  the  individual.  But 
—what  is  more  important— in  all  the 
agreements  now  in  force  the  walking 
delegate  cannot  do  what  Sam  Parks 
and  his  kind  did— hold  the  threat  of 
a  tie-up  over  a  contractor  until  he 
should  pay  a  big  share  of  his  profits 
for  graft.  In  fact,  the  Avalking  dele- 
gate has  become  what  he  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be,  merely  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  a  union  looking  after 
its  interests  in  a  legitimate  way. 

The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence:  There  has  not  been  an  im- 
portant strike  in  the  New  York  build- 
ing trades  for  a  year. 

But  all  the  fight  for  the  open  shop 
is  not  by  employers'  associations  and 
kindred  organizations.  A  way  has 
been  found  through  the  courts.  The 
case  of  Barry  vs.  Donovan  is  one  in 
point.  Barry  was  a  shoe  worker  in 
the  factory  of  Ilazen  B.  Goodrich, 
at  Haverhill,  Mass.  Donovan  was  the 
walking  delegate  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union.  He  made  a 
closed  shop  agreement  with  Goodrich. 
Barry  was  ordered  to  join  the  union 
but  he  refused.  He  lost  his  job.  Then 
he  sued  Donovan  for  damages  for  the 
loss  of  his  place  and  got  a  verdict. 
The  court  held  that  Donovan  had  no 
right   to  induce   an  employer  to   dis- 


charge an  employee.     It  was  an  im- 
portant precedent. 

The  now  famous  decision  of  Judge 
Holdom  of  Chicago  on  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Company 
strike,  declaring  picketing  unlawful 
and  a  sympathetic  strike  a  conspir- 
acy, is  a  precedent  successfully  used 
in  contests  with  unions  during  strikes. 
In  three-fourths  of  the  Chicago 
strikes,  injunctions  have  been  secured 
restraining  strikers  from  interfering 
with  non-union  men  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
work.  These  injunctions  are  enforced. 
Hence  the  anti-injunction  bill  which 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  tried  hard  to  put  through  Con- 
gress. This  bill,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  James  M.  Beck,  chief  counsel  of 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Associa- 
tion, 'legalized  conspiracies"  be- 
tween unions  but  made  it  impossible 
to  enjoin  them. 

The  steady  growth  of  litigation 
unfavorable  to  the  unions,  and  the 
ability  of  employers'  organizations 
successfully  to  oppose  their  favorite 
measures  at  Washington  (where  the 
unions  on  account  of  the  pressure  of 
the  ''labor  vote"  heretofore  have 
been  powerful),  are  signs  of  progress 
toward  a  restraint  of  unions. 

Yon  will  have  observed  that  nearly 
every  strike  ending  in  a  victory  for 
the  open  shop  has  been  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  labor  bureau. 
The  union  men  call  it  a  black-list 
agency,  because  it  keeps  a  check  on 
a  man's  records,  but  employers  have 
found  it  very  useful.  The  National 
Metal  Trades  Association,  in  which 
practically  all  the  local  Metal  Trades 
Associations  are  affiliated,  furnishes 
a  good  example.  It  runs  open  shops. 
Therefore  it  cannot  draw  its  men 
from  the  unions  directly,  and  labor 
bureaus  (which  are  employment 
agencies)   have  been  established  in  a 
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dozen  large  cities.  Take  Chicago  for 
example.  The  office  is  known  as  the 
Association  Employment  Bureau. 
Any  man  of  good  character  wanting 
a  job  in  the  metal  trades  can  apply 
there  and  in  four  out  of  five  cases  he 
secures  work  free  of  charge.  He  is 
required  to  give  a  complete  record  of 
himself,  including  the  reasons  why  he 
left  the  shops  where  he  was  formerly 
employed.  All  the  facts  about  him 
are  put  on  a  card  which  is  kept  in  a 
permanent  card  catalogue.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  agency  makes  an  investi- 
gation of  the  man's  record.  If  it  is 
found  correct,  he  is  given  a  card  to 
an  employer  needing  men.  In  this 
way  the  employers  find  out  who  the 
disturbers  are,  and  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  shops.  Last  year  the  Chicago 
labor  bureau  of  the  metal  trades  had 
4,850  applicants  and  3,000  men  got 
jobs.  No  fee  is  charged  in  any  of 
the  bureaus. 

The  free  employment  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Employers'  Association  fur- 
nishes jobs  for  more  than  half  the 
applicants.  In  hundreds  of  large 
stores  and  factories  this  sign  is  dis- 
played: '^Preference  given  to  people 
having  cards  from  the  Employers' 
Association  Employment  Bureau.'' 

But  what  is  more  important,  the 
various  metal  trades  labor  bureaus  in 
different  cities  are  kept  in  touch  with 
one  another.  If  a  man  applying  in 
Kansas  City  lies  about  the  reason 
wh}^  he  left  a  job  there,  he  is  sure  to 
be  found  out  if  he  applies  in  New 
York.  The  secretaries  of  bureaus 
have  formed  the  Labor  Bureau  Secre- 
taries' League.  Mr.  Henry  C^  Hunter, 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  Metal 
Trades  Association,   is   its  president. 

If  a  strike  is  threatened,  for  in- 
stance in  the  New  York  metal  trades, 
Mr.  Hunter  can  send  a  telegram  to 
every  labor  bureau  secretary,  asking 
him  to  rush  men  to  New  York,     In 


twenty-four  hours  a  hundred  boiler- 
makers  would  be  on  their  way  from 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia,  and  a  dozen 
other  places.  These  labor  bureaus  all 
have  competent  men  at  their  disposal. 

These  bureaus  are  an  effective 
weapon  against  strikes.  They  have 
proved  to  the  unions  that  the  employ- 
ers are  no  longer  at  their  mercy,  and 
that  there  is  always  a  force  of  effi- 
cient men  ready  to  be  rushed  to  the 
union  vacancies.  It  has  made  leaders 
cautious  about  calling  men  out.  For- 
merly they  called  a  strike  and  then 
considered  the  grievance.  Now  they 
consider  the  grievance  carefully  be- 
fore ordering  out  the  men,  because 
these  men  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get 
back,  and  when  they  return  they  must 
return  to  an  open  shop. 

The  non-union  man  is  a  large  issue 
in  the  fight  for  the  open  shop.  Who 
is  he?  The  employer  says  that  he  is 
any  individual  who  wants  to  sell  his 
labor  as  he  sees  fit.  The  unionist  says 
that  he  is  a  ''scab"  and  "a  strike- 
breaker. ' ' 

There  are  good  non-union  men  and 
bad  non-union  men  just  as  there  are 
good  unions  and  bad  unions.  The 
good  kind  are  not  "strike-breakers," 
but  decent  citizens  who  want  to  work 
without  restraint,  and  who  sometimes 
cannot  afford  to  pay  union  dues  and 
assessments.  The  campaign  for  the 
open?  shop  protects  such  as  these.  But 
stiikes  have  produced  strike-break- 
ers of  the  type  employed  by  Mr. 
James  Farley,  "the  professional 
strike-breaker."  They  are  the  bad 
kind,  to  whom  unions  refer  as  "the 
scabs  always  looking  for  a  decent 
man's  job."  They  comprise  the  labor 
adventurers  (no  more  "crooked,"  to 
be  sure,  than  grafting  walking  dele- 
gates), most  of  whom  are  men 
chronically   without   jobs,    and    often 
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without  countries,  willing  to  go  where 
there  is  danger. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  unions  as  between  the  men. 
For    example,     the     Brotherhood     of 


Locomotive  Engineers  requires  char- 
acter as  a  requisite  to  membership  as 
well  as  ability  to  handle  a  throttle; 
the  men  of  the  Teamsters'  Union  are 
of  a  much  lower  grade. 


Charles  M.  Schwab  Advocates  Quality, 

BY  JAMES  CREELMAN,  IN  NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

Speaking  as  an  American,  the  multi-millionaire  steel  manufacturer,  Charles  M. 
Schwab,  admits  that  in  the  matter  of  quality,  the  United  States  is  outstripped  by 
Germany.  In  the  United  States,  quantity,  cheapness  and  speed  are  sought  after 
first  and  quality  second.     In  Germany,  quality  always  takes  first  place. 


IT  was  of  the  titanic  struggle  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United 
States  in  steelmaking— the  basic 
industry  of  the  world — that  Charles 
M.  Schwab  was  speaking.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corpor- 
ation —  acknowledged  master  steel- 
maker of  the  age — had  touched  upon 
his  recent  visit  to  the  great  steel 
plants  of  Germany,  and  the  subject 
seemed  to  stir  him  profoundly.  With 
characteristic  frankness  and  simpli- 
city, Mr.  Schwab  went  directly  to 
the  heart  of  the  subject,  comparing 
the  American  love  of  brute  bulk  with 
the  German  pride  of  scientific  perfec- 
tion, and  throwing  a  new  a,nd  start- 
ling light  upon  the  so-called  primacy 
of  America  in  the  industrial  worid. 

In  the  face  of  Mr.  Schwab's  opini- 
on— and  there  is  no  more  authorita- 
tive and  responsible  voice  on  this 
matter  to  be  found  anywhere  in  civi- 
lization —  the  piled-up  statistics  of 
manufacturers  that  have  swelled  the 
American  bosom  and  tilted  the  Am- 
erican nose  so  high  in  the  air  take 
on  a  new  and  impressive  significance. 

"After  going  through  the  great 
German  steel  works  this  Summer  I 
came  back  convinced  that,  in  manu- 
factures,    the     ideal  of  Germany     is 


quality,  while  the  American  ideal  is 
quantity,"  said  Mr.   Schwab. 

"In  this  country  we  have  solved 
the  question  of  vast  economical  out- 
put and  have  thus  rendered  a  great 
service  to  civilization,  but,  mean- 
while, the  technical  schools  of  our 
rival,  Germany,  have  helped  her  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  higher  grades  of 
manufactures. 

"Our  next  great  industrial  problem 
is  not  simply  to  match  Germany  but 
to  beat  her  in  the  quality  of  our 
products. 

"This  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  the  nation. 
It  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
our  future  leadership  in  the  indus- 
trial world." 

There  is  in  Mr.  Schwab  a  sugges- 
tion of  tremendous  force  and  move- 
ment that  may  be  arrested  only  mo- 
mentarily. He  seems  like  some 
driving,  impersonal  energy,  insepar- 
able from  flaming  furnaces  and  roar- 
ing mills. 

Looking  into  those  keen  dark  eyes 
and  masterful  face,  so  full  of  eager- 
ness and  impatience,  one  forgets  Mr. 
Schwab,  the  many-times  millionaire, 
and  his  palace  home,  and  thinks  only 
of   clanking   machinery,    of   gun   forg- 
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ings  and  armor  plate  and  of  11,000 
picked  men  working-  out  one  imperi- 
ous will  at  Bethlehem. 

For  all  the  stillness  and  modesty 
of  that  little  green-walled  office  in 
the  tall  Trinity  Building— with  im- 
minent brown  church  spire  and  hoary 
graveyard  and  flashing  expanse  of 
ruffled  water  seen  over  jagged  roof- 
tops— it  is  the  weekly,  sometimes  the 
daily,  theatre  of  technical  councils 
involving  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

In  spite  of  the  strain  upon  him, 
there  was  no  sign  of  worry  in  that 
strong,  unwrinkled  face.  He  was  as 
buoyant,  as  fresh  and  as  interested 
as  though  he  had  just  risen  from  a 
good,  sound  sleep.  It  is  probably 
this  ability  to  completely  throw  off 
the  burden  of  one  subject  and  easily 
grasp  the  details  of  another  that  en- 
ables Mr.  Schwab  to  get  through  the 
prodigious  amount  of  work  which 
amazes  all  who  know  him. 

"Nothing  better  illustrates  these 
differing  ideals  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity that  the  rival  steel  industries  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States," 
he  continued.  "Take  the  automobile 
business,  for  instance.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  phases 
of  modern  development.  It  affects 
the  convenience  and  the  pleasure  of 
all  civilized  countries.  It  involves 
vast  capital  and  armies  of  workmen. 
Yet  it  is  notorious  that  American 
automobiles  have  not  ranked  as  high 
as  European  automobiles. 

"Considering  our  matchless  supply 
of  raw  materials  and  the  energy,  in- 
telligence and  practical  ingenuity  of 
our  people,  it  has  puzzled  some  peo- 
ple to  account  for  our  failure  to  keep 
abreast  of  Europe  in  this  distinctly 
modern  industry,  an  industry  well 
adapted  to  our  resources  both  of  men 
and  material. 


"The  truth  is  that  we  have  hither- 
to made  no  genuine  effort  to  produce 
forged  steel  working  parts  of  auto- 
mobiles of  the  highest  quality.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  auto- 
mobiles have  not  ranked  with  those 
of  foreign  make. 

"Why,  in  Germany  this  Summer 
I  saw  them  making  automobile  parts 
of  the  same  fine  steel  used  in  guns. 
Now,  how  can  our  products  compete 
with  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

"It  is  a  common  saying  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  high  quality  in 
this  country;  that  there  is  no  mar- 
ket sufficient  to  justify  first-class 
standards  in  manufacture. 

"Let  us  see.  When  I  returned  from 
Germany,  not  so  many  weeks  ago,  I 
had  a  large  shop  for  the  making  of 
high-grade  forged  automobile  parts 
set  up  beside  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Works.  What  I  had  seen  in  Ger- 
many was  the  decisive  influence  in  a 
long-considered  project.  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  attempt  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

"What  is  the  result  ?  We  already 
have  orders  for  the  full  capacity  of 
that  shop  for  a  year  ahead,  and  my 
manager  informs  me  that  the  plant 
must  be  quadrupled  in  size  if  we  are 
to  take  care  of  the  business  in  sight. 

"That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  complete  answer  to  the 
claim  that  it  does  not  pay  to  turn 
out  the  highest  type  of  finished  pro- 
ducts in  this  country. 

"We  have  long  since  outstripped 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  manufactur- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  in  producing 
cheaply  and  in  supplying  quickly.  I 
suppose  that  in  concentrating  our- 
selves upon  this  task  we  have  large- 
ly forgotten  the  higher  standards  of 
production.  While  here  and  there  one 
finds     high-grade     manufacturers     in 
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America,  the  highest  world-standard 
is  not  characteristic  of  our  indus- 
tries. 

The  influence  of  science  upon  Ger- 
many is  unmistakable.  The  supreme 
aim  of  the  Germans  seems  to  be  to 
produce  the  very  finest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  then  to  produce  some- 
thing finer  than  that,  and  so  on.  You 
have  a  sense  of  an  ambition  to  lead 
the  world  in  quality  wherever  you  go 
in  Germany  to-day.  It  impressed  me 
as  a  wonderful  national  characteris- 
tic. The  same  spirit  which  has  kept 
Germany  ahead  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  industrial  chemistry,  and  in 
all  industries  allied  to  it,  is  observ- 
able, too,  in  her  steel  industries. 

"You  get  some  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence in  practical  ideals  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States  in  conversing 
with  manufacturers.  The  American 
expresses  his  success,  his  leadership, 
in  immensitv  of  output.  The  Ger- 
man dwells  upon  the  unapproachable 
quality  of  his  work.  The  American 
is  apt  to  boast  that  he  produces, 
say,  five  locomotives  a  day.  The 
German  would  rather  boast  that  he 
produced  one  locomotive  a  day  but 
the  best  locomotive  in  the  world.  So 
it  is  through  the  whole  range  of  in- 
dustry. 

"I  suppose  that  it  is  only  natural 
that  our  attention  should  have  been 
concentrated  almost  entirely  upon  a 
great  and  quickly^delivered  supply  of 
cheap  products,  because  our  national 
growth  has  been  so  great  and  so 
swift.  There  has  been  nothing  seen 
like  it  before  in  human  history.  And 
it  is  only  proper  that  the  United 
States  should  have  credit  for  bring- 
ing the  steel  industry  to  a  point, 
both  as  to  supply  and  price,  which 
made  possible  the  present  movement 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  world 
on  a  steel  basis.     The  glory  of  that 


can  never  be  taken  away  from  us.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  not  developed 
an  art  or  a  science  as  great  as  that 
of  Europe.  But  each  country  must 
contribute  to  civilization  in  its  own 
way  and  in  its  own  time;  and  Am- 
erica has  certainly  broadened  the 
foundations  of  the  world's  industrial 
life  and  has  in  that  way  contributed 
to  the  comfort  and  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. 

"But,  having  mastered  the  problem 
of  immense  and  economical  produc- 
tion, we  are  now  face  to  face  with 
the  question  raised  by  Germany, 
with  her  scientific  spirit  and  techni- 
cal schools.  We  have  the  best  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  most  energetic  and  in- 
telligent population  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
question  of  the  highest  world-stand- 
ards  in   everything. 

"We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
world  is  constantly  seeking  for  the 
best,  that  we  cannot  make  anything 
too  good  for  the  market.  We  can 
overcome  competition  in  two  ways  : 
one  is  by  selling  cheaper  and  the 
other  by  making  better.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  lead  the 
world  in  both. 

"Some  years  ago  an  American 
engineer  invented  a  rolled  steel  col- 
umn that  could  be  made  in  one  piece. 
It  was  a  great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  steel  column  made  in  this 
country,  which  consists  of  two  or 
more  pieces  and  is  riveted  together. 
This  column  is  a  highly  scientific  and 
simple  device  which  effects  a  saving 
of  10  per  cent,  in  material  for  the 
same  strength.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
have  the  scheme  taken  up  by  Ameri- 
can steel  men.  Then  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, where  the  idea  was  at  once 
adopted  and  a  large  steel  mill  built 
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to  carry  it  out.  On  my  visit  to 
Germany  this  year  1  went  through 
this  plant.  The  advantage  of  the 
new  steel  column  was  obvious.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is 
about  to  build  the  largest  works  in 
the  world  for  the  construction  of 
these   steel  columns. 

"The  reason  why  the  rails  of  our 
great  railways  wear  out  so  rapidly 
is  not  that  the  quality  of  the  steel 
has  deteriorated,  but  traffic  has  in- 
creased and  the  weight  of  the  cars 
has  grown  and  we  have  not  raised 
the  standard  of  our  steel  rails  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  pace  with  the  increas- 
ing demands  made  upon  them.  One 
of  the  most  important  railway  presi- 
dents in  the  country  said  to  me  not 
long  ago  that  he  didn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  steel  rails  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  modern  traffic. 
They  wore  out  too  soon.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  pay  al- 
most any  price  for  the  right  kind  of 
rails.  It  was  not  alone  the  cost  of 
repair  and  replacement  that  he  had 
in  mind,  but  also  the  costliness  of  an 
interruption  of   traffic. 

"The  other  day  I  was  talking  to 
Admiral   Melville,    the   chief   engineer 


of  our  navy,  about  the  materials  for 
naval  boilers.  My  idea  is  a  nickel 
steel  that  costs  about  a  dollar  a 
pound.  The  steel  in  our  naval  boil- 
ers at  present  costs  something  like 
eight  or  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  on- 
ly thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  non-corroding  nickel  steel  is  the 
cost  of  the  material.  'No  price, 
however  great,  should  stand  between 
us  and  the  highest  obtainable  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,'  said  the  admiral. 
He  was  right. 

"My  own  experience  in  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  convinces  me  that 
no  standard  can  be  too  high  in  man- 
ufacture. There  is  a  ready  market 
awaiting  all  who  have  courage 
enough  to  aim  at  the  best  in  ma- 
terial and  in  workmanship.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Germany  should  lead 
us  in  anything.  Four  years  ago  the 
Bethlehem  steel  works  employed  only 
three  thousand  men.  We  have  de- 
voted ourselves  entirely  to  steel 
making  of  the  highest  grade.  To-day 
we  employ  eleven  thousand  men. 
What  has  proved  to  be  true  in  the 
steel  industry  will,  I  believe,  be  true 
in  any  other  branch  of  manufacture." 


Cultivate  Happiness 


Try  to  be  happy  in  this  present  moment,  and  put  not  off  being  so  to  a 
time  to  come,  as  though  that  time  should  be  of  another  make  from  this,  which 
has  already  come  and  is  sure. — T.  Fuller. 


Railroad  Rebates. 

BY  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER,  IN  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

Investigation  by  the  State  Government  of  Wisconsin  disclosed  the  appalling- 
fact  that  every  railroad  of  any  importance  in  the  state  was  a  rebate  law-breaker. 
Every  road  gave  rebates  every  year  on  both  passenger  and  freight  earnings.  This 
article  defines  the  rebate  and  shows  how  it  is  paid  and  its  general  effect  on  industry. 


WHAT  is  a  rebate  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  a  rebate  is  a  sum  of 
money  secretly  paid  back  by  a 
railroad  company  to  a  favored  ship- 
per as  a  refund  upon  his  freight  rate. 
And  in  this  narrow  sense,  rebating  is 
undoubtedly  much  less  common  than 
formerly.  But  the  people,  who  are 
unaccustomed  to  making  close  dis- 
tinctions—to whom  stealing  of  any 
one  of  the  seventeen  kinds  known  to 
the  law  is  still  plain  stealing— use 
the  word  "rebate"  in  a  much  wider 
sense.  It  means  any  sort  of  favorit- 
ism to  one  shipper  that  is  not  given 
to  all  shippers.  We  find  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  politics.  "Bribery"  in 
the  narrow  sense— the  ugly  crude 
payment  of  cash — may  be  disappear- 
ing from  politics.  But  "bribery"  in 
the  wider  sense,  meaning  any  reward 
for  corrupt  political  services,  still 
flourishes  like  the  proverbial  green 
bay-tree. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  the  same  de- 
velopment in  railroad  (and  in  wider 
business)  corruption,  as  in  political 
corruption. 

The  railroad  Crokers  have  followed 
the  railroad  Twefeds  ;  and  we  discover 
that  the  crude  cash  rebate  is  being 
replaced  by  scores  of  cunning  devices 
of  discrimination  which  accomiplish 
the  same  results  even  more  success- 
fully and  secretly  than  the  cash  re- 
bate. Such,  for  example,  are  the 
widespread  abuses  that  have  grown 
up  around  the  private  car  system,  the 
industrial  railroad,  the  "line"  eleva- 
tor ;  such  is  the  midnight  tariff,  the 
abuse  of  the  carting     and     switching 


charge,  and  innumerable  other  de- 
vices. And  these  new  methods  have 
not  even  the  virtue  of  open-air  rob- 
bery ;  they  are  the  work  of  under- 
hand cunning,  performed  in  the  twi- 
light of  legality. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  admit  for  a 
moment  that  even  the  crude  cash  re- 
bate has  disappeared  —  vulgar  and 
criminal  as  it  is,  and  boldly  as  the 
railroad  presidents  have  denied  its 
existence.  It  has  not  disappeared, 
and  really  frank  railroad  men  will 
admit  it.  I  quote,  for  example,  from 
a  pamphlet  by  L.  F.  Day,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad  : 

"After  the  passage  of  the  Elkins 
law,"  he  says,  "there  was  a  very 
great  improvement  in  the  rate  situa- 
tion, because  shippers,  as  well  as 
railroad  men,  were  of  the  opinion 
that  convictions  could  readily  be  ob- 
tained under  the  law.  .  .  .  This 
better  condition  has  not  steadily  con- 
tinued, because  the  belief  has  grown 
among  shippers  and  others  concerned 
that  there  is  to  be  no  serious  effort 
to  bring  about  the  maintenance  of 
rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  El- 
kins law." 

Corroborating  this  view,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  first  conviction  under 
the  Elkins  law  was  obtained  only  the 
other  day  (September  21,  1905), 
about  two  and  one-half  years  after  its 
passage.  Four  beef-packers  in  Chi- 
cago were  fined  $25,000  for  accepting 
rebates. 

On  the  very  face  of  it  the  Elkins 
law,  being  a  federal  statute,  did  not 
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and  could  not  apply  to  the  immense 
traffic  carried  within  the  limits  of  the 
various  states,  though  the  plausible 
impression  has  been  given  by  the 
railroad  men  that  it  did  away  with 
all  rebates.  Here,  then,  in  state  bus- 
iness, we  find  exactlv  what  we  might 
expect  to  find  :  rebates  still  paid  in 
large  sums. 

But  perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate 
this  fact,  as  well  as  many  other  re- 
markable features  of  the  rebate  evil, 
by  recounting  the  recent  experience  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  where  Gover- 
nor La  Follette  has  just  completed 
the  most  thorough  investigation  per- 
haps ever  made  by  a  state  into  rail- 
road affairs. 

In  most  places  I  visited,  both  east 
and  west,  I  found  plenty  of  individ- 
ual charges  of  rebates,  but  they  were 
not  easily  substantiated.  A  merchant 
or  manufacturer  would  give  me  the 
most  convincing  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  his  competitor  received  re- 
bates. If  I  went  to  the  competitor 
he  would,  of  course,  flatly  deny  re- 
ceiving any  such  rebates  and  the  rail- 
road officials  naturally  supported 
him. 

This  condition  of  vague  charges 
boldly  denied,  with  no  way  of  get- 
ting real  proof,  has  long  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  Every  one 
concerned  is  in  a  conspiracy  of  se- 
crecy and  the  outsider  who  knows  to 
a  certainty  that  he  is  being  discrimi- 
nated against,  who  sees  his  business 
dwindling  away  in  loss  and  ruin,  can 
obtain  no  relief  because  he  can  not 
prove  his  case. 

Governor  La  Follette  had  not  been 
long  at  his  work  before  he  saw  that 
legislation,  to  be  really  effective, 
must  be  preceded  by  a  thoroughgoing 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

No  one,  indeed,  who  looks  into  the 
efforts  of  the  states  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  railroad  rate-taxation  can 


fail  to  be  amazed  by  the  misinforma- 
tion upon  which  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  been  founded. 

The  miethod  of  seeking  facts  has  of- 
ten been  puerile  in  the  extreme,  as 
far  from  the  intelligent  directness  of 
the  business  man,  who  wants  to  buy 
a  railroad,  as  could  be  imagined. 
Manv  valuable  and  interesting  things 
were  said  last  Winter  and  Spring  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee which  investieated  the  rail- 
roads. Legal  details— which  don't 
much  matter— were  well  thrashed  out. 
But  the  facts,  the  real  facts,  as  to 
rebates  and  discriminations,  cost  of 
service,  true  profits  of  railroads,  de- 
finite information  as  to  valuation, 
ownership,  capitalization,  taxation, 
and  so  on,  which  must,  after  all,  be 
the  basis  of  intelligent  legislation, 
were  curiously  slighted.  This  is  the 
way,  for  example,  the  committee  got 
evidence  regarding  rebates.  They  call- 
ed a  railroad  president  and  asked  him 
soberly  : 

"Does  your  company  pay  rebates?" 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  with  equal  so- 
briety,   "rebates  have  disappeared." 

They  called  another  railroad  presi- 
dent. 

"How  about  discriminations  ?" 

"Discriminations  are  unknown,  sir, 
to  the  railroad." 

The  accumulation  of  denials  before 
they  got  through  was  something  pro- 
digious !  As  for  looking  into  the 
books  of  the  companies  for  real  proof 
—no  one,  apparently,  thought  of  it  ! 

In  Wisconsin— and  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  terrific  nolitical  struggle 
out  there  —  Governor  La  Follette 
wanted,  not  mere  charges  on  the  one 
hand  and  denials  on  the  other — both 
quibbles,  perhaps,  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "rebate"— but  downright, 
definite  facts. 

The  information  regarding  rebates 
in  Wisconsin  came  out  as  the  by-pro- 
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duct  of  an  investigation  into  railroad 
taxation.  It  was  charged  a  number 
of  years  ago  that  the  railroad  cor- 
porations were  avoiding  taxes— that 
they  did  not  pay  their  full  share. 

"The  tax  law,"  said  Governor  La 
Follette,  in  his  message  of  May, 
1905,  "was  of  their  own  devising  and 
in  practice  it  permitted  them  (the 
railroads)  to  tax  themselves.  The 
amount  of  earnings  which  they  re- 
ported was  the  basis  of  their  own 
taxation.  They  were  in  control  of  all 
facts   pertaining   to   their  earnings." 

Governor  La  Follette  thought  there 
should  be  some  way  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  besides  asking  the  railroad 
men  themselves,  and  taking  their 
ready  assurances.  In  1903,  after  a 
bitter  fight,  legislation  was  passed 
empowering  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sioner, John  W.  Thomas,  to  employ 
skilled  investigators  who  should  go, 
not  to  the  railroad  presidents  for  de- 
nials, but  into  the  railroad  offices, 
among  the  actual  books,  files,  re- 
ceipts and  vouchers  and  investigate 
the  real  accounts  of  gross  earnings. 
Everv  one  supposed  that  this  investi- 
gation, like  most  railroad  investiga- 
tions, would  be  a  farce.  Governor 
La  Follette  said  in  his  message  : 

"When  public  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  the  subject  by  the  special  mes- 
sage which  I  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature two  years  ago,  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  jest  and  criticism.  When 
the  work  was  finally  unhertaken,  it 
was-  predicted  that  it  would  fail  of 
any  results.  It  was  a  great  under- 
taking. The  work  is  involved  and 
complicated.  It  has  been  prosecuted 
under  many  difficulties." 

Governor  La  Follette  possesses  one 
quality  sometimes  lacking  in  reform- 
ers, thoroughness.  For  about  two 
years,  four  or  five  skilled  accountants 
have  been  at  work  in  the  main  offices 
at   Chicago   and   other   cities,     of   all 


the  railroads  that  traverse  Wiscon- 
sin. Before  they  began  their  work 
the  railroad  men  denied  just  as  plaus- 
ibly and  as  positively  as  they  did 
last  Winter  in  Washington,  that  there 
were  any  such  things  as  rebates  ;  but 
the  very  first  thing  the  investigators 
learned  was  that  immense  amounts  of 
money  paid  as  unlawful  rebates  did 
not  appear  in  the  gross  earnings  re- 
ported by  the  companies.  And  when 
the  cases  came  into  court  a  few 
months  later,  these  same  men,  who 
had  denied  the  existence  of  rebates, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  the  details 
coming  out  in  court — for  they  fear 
nothing  so  much  as  real  publicity  — 
signed  a  stipulation  admitting  that 
they  had  made  those  illegal  rebate  de- 
ductions from  gross  earnings  ! 

The .  total  amount  of  all  such  de- 
ductions from  1897  to  1903  was  found 
to  be  $10,500,000  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  alone. 

"Upon  this  amount,"  said  Gover- 
nor La  Follette,  in  his  message,  "the 
railroads  should  have  paid  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent.,  or  approximately 
$420,000,  of  which  sum  the  state  has 
been  defrauded." 

Three  small  railroad  companies  at 
once  paid  up,  but  the  others  are  now 
fighting  the  state  in  the  courts. 

Of  the  $10,500,000  of  illegal  tax  de- 
ductions about  $7,000,000  was  in  the 
form  of  illegal  rebates  and  discrimi- 
nations of  all  sorts.  In  getting  at 
these  figures  the  investigators  went 
back  in  all  cases  to  original  records 
of  the  companies  themselves  and  they 
excluded  every  sort  of  refund  that 
could,  by  any  excuse,  be  called  legit- 
imate— such  as  refunds  on  account  of 
charity,  courtesies  between  railroad 
officials,  overcharges,  mistakes,  acci- 
dents, bankruptcies,  and  other  refunds 
where  no  discrimination  was  prac- 
ticed, as  in  the  redemption  of  mile- 
age-book  covers.       After   leaving   out 
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all  these  items  it  was  shown  that 
every  railroad  of  any  importance  in 
the  state  was  a  rebate  law-breaker. 
Every  road  gave  rebates  every  year 
—and  upon  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger earnings.  Here  is  a  table  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  rebates  paid  by 
the  principal  railroads  operating  in 
Wisconsin  from  1897  to  1903  : 

Freight.  Passenger. 
Chicago    Milwaukee  & 

St  Paul $1,346  237.29  $170,965.08 

Chicago      &      North- 

westeru 3,023,810.99  614,361.58 

Chicago.      St.      Paul, 

Minneapolis  & 

Omaha     f;15,323  31  C4,5.')9.64 

Wisconsin  Central ....  24t,4  2.19  8^,47i  35 

"SooLine" 464.041.75  39,807.63 

Burlington 366,10b  83  

other  railroads 158,677.83  459.42 

86,118,689.18  $972,661.70 

Large  as  these  figures  are,  they  re- 
present only  a  part  of  the  rebates 
really  paid  and  do  not,  of  course, 
give  any  idea  of  the  tremendous  ma- 
chinery of  favoritism  which  is  not  re- 
presented by  actual  cash  items. 

Part  of  these  rebates  were  paid  on 
state  business,  but  a  far  larger  part 
on  interstate  business.  And  the 
Elkins  law,  which  was  supposed  to 
put  an  end  to  rebating,  apparently 
had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  volume 
of  rebates  paid. 

One  of  the  most  significant  show- 
ings made  by  the  investigation  was 
the  remarkable  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  money  paid  in  rebates  the 
moment  the  expert  accountants  went 
to  work.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  list 
of  the  sums  of  money  paid  monthly 
during  1903  in  illegal  rebates  by  one 
of  the  principal  railroads  operating  in 
Wisconsin  : 

January^   1903    $  37,000 

Februarv   57,000 

March    : 47,000 

April    36,000 

May    25,000 

June   13,000 

July    101,000 

August    32,000 

September    46,000 

October   9,000 


November    666 

December 2,032 

Is  not  this  interesting  ?  The  Elkins 
law  went  into  effect  in  February, 
1903,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  hard- 
ly made  a  ripple  in  the  amount  of  re- 
bates paid.  The  Wisconsin  investiga- 
tors began  work  September  29,  1903, 
and  instantly  the  rebates  dropped  off 
to  $9,000  in  October  and  to  only  $666 
in  November.  This  shows  three  sig- 
nificant things  :  First,  how  little  the 
railroads  care  for  law  when  there  is 
no  adequate  machinery  of  enforce- 
ment ;  second,  it  shows  the  marvel- 
ous efficacy  of  real  publicity.  With- 
out anv  threat  of  prosecution,  in- 
deed, without  any  intention  of  look- 
ing for  rebates  at  all,  the  very  sun- 
light of  publicity  almost  dried  up 
this  particular  rebate  plague  spot. 
Third,  it  showed  that  the  officials  of 
this  railroad,  although  previously  de- 
nying rebates,  knew  that  they  were 
guilty  of  criminal  practices  ;  other- 
wise, they  would  not  of  their  own 
motion  have  cut  off  the  payment  of 
rebates  in  October  and  November. 
One  of  their  rubber  stamps,  "Not 
conflicting  with  the  Elkins  law," 
used  on  certain  vouchers  showed  how 
clearly  they  recognized  what  the  law 
really  was— though  thev  did  not  obey 
it  until  October,  when  threatened 
with  actual  exposure.  These  are  cer- 
tainlv  excellent  lessons  for  Congress 
and  for  state  governments  which 
really  and  honestly  wish  to  make  the 
railroads  obey  the  law. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  the  rail- 
roads have  really  made  an  attempt 
to  obey  the  Elkins  law  and  that  this 
attempt  has  actually  resulted  in  de- 
creasing largely  the  amount  of  cash 
rebates  paid. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  pointed  out 
that  the  railroad  man  no  more  de- 
sires to  pay  rebates  than  the  people 
desire  to  have  him.     It  is  plain  that 
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every  rebate  paid  represents  just  so 
much  money  lost  in  earnings.  Indeed, 
the  Elkins  law  was  originally  drawn 
up  in  the  office  of  A.  J.  Cassatt, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  It  was  a  railroad 
measure,  else  it  would  never  have 
passed  Congress  so  easily.  And  the 
railroads  really  wanted  to  obey  it, 
but  one  reckless  traffic  agent  cut  the 
rate  here,  another  there,  and  soon 
they  were  all  floundering  again  in  the 
old  bog  of  lawlessness  and  favorit- 
ism where  they  are  struggling  at  this 
moment.  The  secrecy  and  mystery 
with  which  railroad  men  cover  their 
operations  made  them  the  easier  vic- 
tims of  the  irresponsible  rate-cutter 
and  the  avaricious  shipper. 

But  the  fact  that  cash  rebating  has 
decreased  in  volume  is  by  no  means 
evidence  that  the  principle  of  rail- 
road discrimination  has  been  changed. 
New  ways  of  rebating  were  devised, 
but  the  thing  itself— the  injustice,  in- 
equality and  favoritism  —  continued 
with  uninterrupted  vigor. 

As  a  single  example,  the  Elkins 
law,  as  I  have  said,  applied  only  to 
interstate  business.  Accordingly,  the 
Wisconsin  investigators  found  that 
the  railroads  sometimes  divided  their 
interstate  shipments  so  as  to  pay  the 
rebate  only  on  the  Wisconsin  or  Illi- 
nois end  of  it.  In  one  instance  a  rail- 
road made  out  a  "mem-bill"  and 
shunted  the  carload  across  the  state 
line  where  a  new  bill  of  lading  was 
made  out  and  stamped  "Purely  State 
Business"— and  the  rebate  was  then 
paid  without  fear.  Innumerable  other 
ways  were  devised.  I  saw  a  most  re- 
markable statement  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  one  railroad  to  "encourage 
new  industries."  This  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  railroad  compan- 
ies commend  themselves— very  often 
justly  ;  they  help  establish  infant  in- 
dustries,   "develop  the  country."     So 


this  particular  list  was  most  im- 
pressive. Such  evidence  of  activity  in 
new  industries  along  this  line  of  road 
seemed  a  tribute  to  a  most  enter- 
prising industrial  agent.  But  the  in- 
vestigators looked  into  some  of  the 
new  industries  so  greatly  encouraged 
by  contributions  of  cash.  One  was 
established  in  1873— an  infant  thirty- 
two  years  old.  But  others  were  real- 
ly younger,  scattered  through  the 
80"s  and  90's  mostly — and  the  cash 
they  received  were  old-fashioned  re- 
bates ! 

After  I  had  examined  a  few  dozen 
of  such  devices  I  was  inspired  with  a 
new  respect  for  the  genius  displayed 
in  railroad  bookkeeping.  Some  one 
should  write  a  book  on  the  "Marvels 
and  Possibilities  of  Astute  Account- 
ing." 

The  conclusive  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter   lies   in   the   discovery  by   the 
investigators  that   the  total    rebates 
paid  by  the  railroads  in   1903,   under 
the  regime  for  ten  months  of  the  El- 
kins law  (which  took  effect  February 
19,  1903),  were  greater  than  the    re- 
bates of  1902.     In  1902,  according  to 
Mr.  Thomas'  report  to  the  governor, 
the    Milwaukee    Railroad    paid    $224,- 
445.71  in  freight  rebates  ;  in  1903  the 
payment  was  $225,572.77.  The  North- 
western road  jumped  from  $212,075.31 
in   1902,    before     the   Elkins   law,     to 
$410,476.90,  mostly  after  the    Elkins 
law  took  effect.    This  shows  how  lit- 
tle effect  in  stopping  rebates  the  El- 
kins law  really  had.     It  is  unfortun- 
ate  that   a   change   in   the   Wisconsin 
tax  laws    should  have   served   to   re- 
strict the    investigation    from    going 
beyond  December  31,  1903,  but  it  can 
be  said  with  absolute  certainty  that 
rebates   and   discriminations   continue 
to-day  exactly  as  in  the  past,  though 
often  in  changed  forms,  and  probably 
in  certain  parts    of    the  country     in 
much  smaller  volume  than  formerly. 
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There  are  reasons,  indeed,  why  re- 
bating should  have  decreased  in  the 
last  three  years.  That  decrease  is 
not  so  much  due  to  the  Elkins  law, 
which  so  far  has  been  a  harmless  bug- 
aboo, or  to  the  pious  resolve  of  the 
railroad  men,  but  to  the  rapid  con- 
solidation of  railroads  in  non-compet- 
ing ownerships  ;  in  other  words,  to 
railroad  monopoly.  There  is  not  the 
temptation  now  to  pay  rebates  in  the 
northwest  where  J.  J.  Hill  controls 
all  the  railroads,  or  in  the  southeast 
where  Morgan  is  king,  or  in  Califor- 
nia which  is  dominated  by  Harriman; 
monopoly  arms  the  railroads  against 
the  greedy  big  shippers.  But  even 
where  monopoly  ownership  exists,  re- 
bates, as  I  shall  show,  are  still  paid 
by  the  personally  ambitious  traffic 
officials  of  the  subsidiary  roads. 

But  if  monopoly  decreases  rebates 
it  introduces  quite  a  different  and  a 
very  real  new  danger— that  of  rate 
extortion,  a  most  important  subject 
which  I  shall  treat  in  another  article. 

What  is  true  in  Wisconsin  is  true  in 
various  degrees  elsewhere.  An  inves- 
tigation along  similar  lines  in  Minne- 
sota, begun  before  that  of  Wisconsin, 
though  by  no  means  so  complete  and 
definite,  showed  precisely  the  same 
facts,  that  enormous  amounts  in  re- 
bates were  paid  by  the  Great  North- 
ern, Northern  Pacific  and  other  Min- 
nesota railroads.  And  in  the  Minne- 
sota cases,  to  prevent  the  full  facts 
being  made  public  in  court,  most  of 
the  railroads  naid  the  additional  tax- 
es demanded  by  the  state  and  thereby 
forestalled  further  agitation  and  pub- 
licity. 

Let  us  examine,  now,  the  methods 
employed  by  the  railroads  in  making 
these  discriminatory  payments.  I  can- 
not attempt  completeness,  for  the  de- 
vices are  legion,  but  I  can  perhaps 
give  enough  illustrations  to  show  the 
general  system. 


In  the  first  place,  all  rebates  are 
law-breaking  conspiracies.  To  call  a 
spade  a  spade,  they  are  conspiracies 
to  rob,  as  much  so  as  if  the  general 
freight  agent  and  the  shipper  got  to- 
gether and  agreed  to  hold  up  another 
shipper  in  the  night  and  steal  his 
pocketbook. 

Rebates  and  discriminations  are  for- 
bidden by  law,  the  same  as  highway 
robbery-';  therefore  they  must  be  ac- 
complished by  roundabout,  secret,  de- 
vious methods,  some  of  which  plainly 
break  the  law,  others  of  which  are  so 
neatly  adjusted  that  they  narrowly 
escape  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  common  method  of  rebating  in 
past  years  was  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  charge  the  favored  shipper 
the  full  freight  on  his  goods,  and  then 
at  stated  periods  send  him  a  check 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  agreed  re- 
bate. That  was  one  way— crude  and 
easilv  discovered.  Another  way  was 
and  is  to  pay  the  favored  shipper  a 
so-called  commission  on  his  business, 
as  though  he  were  an  agent  of  the 
company.  Still  another  way  is  to 
pay  a  real  traffic  agent,  say  at  Mil- 
waukee, a  large  commission  or  a 
large  salary,  which  he  divides  with 
the  favored  shipper.  This  method  has 
spread  enormously  in  the  past  year — 
to  the  alarm  even  of  the  railroads. 
The  Wisconsin  investigators  found  in- 
numerable other  devices,  like  the  un- 
der-billing and  the  under-weighing  of 
freight,  the  allowance  to  the  favored 
shipper  of  cartage  or  switching 
charges,  or  the  permission  to  hold 
cars  as  storage  for  coal  or  lumber  for 
a  long  time  without  demurrage,  or 
refunding  the  demurrage,  if  charged. 

From  figures  given  above,  showing 
that  the  St.  Paul  Railroad  paid  only 
about  half  the  amount  of  rebates  in 
1903  as  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  St. 
Paul  is  therefore  the  more  virtuous. 
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But  figures  are  proverbially  decep- 
tive. It  vi^as  found  that  sometimes 
when  one  railroad  frankly  paid  cash 
the  rival  road  had  another  more  se- 
cret, underhanded  way  of  doing  the 
same  thing.  In  one  city  there  are 
two  equally  important  shippers  in  the 
same  business.  One  of  them  used  one 
railroad  and  received  large  rebates  ; 
the  other,  shipping  by  the  other  road, 
apparently  received  no  rebates.  But 
the  investigators  knew  that  the  se- 
cond shipper  could  not  have  done 
business  for  a  month  in  competition 
with  the  first  unless  this  great  dis- 
crepancy in  rebates  was  somehow 
equalized.  Upon  instituting  inquiries 
they  found  that  the  local  agent  of  the 
second  road  was  empowered  to  cor- 
rect the  way-bill  and  deduct  a  certain 
percentage  from  every  freight  bill 
presented  to  the  favored  shipper  and 
to  forward  the  amount  collected  as 
the  full  payment  taking  the  necessary 
credit  in  the  agent's  weekly  report. 
By  this  method  no  incriminating  evi- 
dences of  rebates  crept  into  the  books 
of  the  St.  Paul  road. 

And  now  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road has  chosen  new  methods  ;  it  is 
learning  by  experience.  When  the  Wis- 
consin investigators  began  work,  the 
Northwestern  Railroad  stopped  pay- 
ing cash  rebates  almost  entirely  ;  but 
immediately  it  began  to  issue  a  great 
miany  so-called  ''hektograph  tariffs"— 
that  is,  rate  schedules,  not  regularly 
printed,  and  barely  creeping  within 
the  fringe  of  the  law,  even  if  they  do 
that.  And  the  effect  of  the  hekto- 
graph  tariff  was  to  give  certain  ship- 
pers advantages  over  others— exactly 
what  the  rebate  did.  Nothing  could 
show  better  the  progress  from  the 
crude  cash  rebate  to  the  underhand 
device  which  accomplishes  the  same 
end. 

In  some  cases  discriminations  are 
the  result  of  intentional  mistakes    in 


printing  rate  schedules.  A  defective 
tariff  is  issued  to  the  shippers  in 
which,  let  us  say,  the  very  natural 
error  of  a  3,  used  for  an  8,  appears— 
a  rate  of  33  instead  of  38.  When  a 
few  copies  have  been  printed  the  er- 
ror is  "discovered,"  and  the  schedule 
corrected  for  all  ordinary  shippers. 

Another  device  shows  how  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  departments  of  a 
railroad  work  together  in  giving  re- 
bates. It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  favored  shipper  could  often  get  a 
pass  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his 
entire  family.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
true  rebate,  for  it  saves  the  shipper 
just  so  much  money.  But  it  is  more 
or  less  public,  therefore  undesirable. 
Accordingly,  one  Wisconsin  railroad, 
among  others,  has  been  employing  a 
much  shrewder  device.  Certain  large 
concerns  in  Wisconsin  who  employ 
traveling  men,  purchase  the  ordinary 
passenger  mileage-books,  upon  the 
cover  of  which,  when  the  mileage  is 
used,  the  railroad  will  refund  $20. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  in  the 
case  of  certain  favored  shippers,  when 
the  cover  was  sent  back  the  railroad 
refunded  $20  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
then  afterwards  and  secretly  they  re- 
bated the  entire  original  cost  of  the 
book— or  $60.  In  other  words,  these 
favored  Wisconsin  industries  were 
able  to  send  out  their  entire  force  of 
traveling  men  without  paying  one 
cent  of  railroad  fare— while  their 
competitors  paid  full  fares.  A  good 
many  business  men  of  Wisconsin  do 
not  know,  to-day,  of  this  insidious 
and  despicable  competition  which  is 
undermining  their  business.  This  ar- 
ticle may  give  them  the  first  news  of 
it  ! 

One  of  the  concerns  thus  enabled  to 
send  out  its  traveling  men  free  was 
the  Northern  Grain  Company.  I  am 
allowed  to  print  the  names  in  this 
case  because  they  have  already    been 
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publicly  used  by  Governor  La  Fol- 
lette.  The  Northern  Grain  Company 
owns  a  large  number  of  elevators 
along  the  line  of  the  Northwestern 
and  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroads. 
It  has  been  successful  in  driving  out 
competition  and  monopolizing  the 
grain  business  in  many  towns.  Inde- 
pentent  elevator  men  have  been 
forced  out  of  business,  and  the  North- 
ern Grain  Company  has  the  farmers 
of  a  large  territory  wholly  at  its 
mercy.  Why  ?  In  five  years  the 
Northern  Grain  Company  received  in 
rebates  from  the  Northwestern  Rail- 
road alone  $151,447.47— or  $30,000  a 
year,  a  fine  profit  in  itself  if  they 
made  no  money  at  all  on  the  grain 
business.  Part  of  this  was  paid  in 
passenger  mileage-books  in  the  way  I 
have  described  ;  the  remainder  in 
cash  rebates.  The  traveling  men  of 
this  concern  apparently  paid  their 
fare  like  ordinary  citizens,  arousing 
no  suspicion,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  were  traveling  free.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  interesting  thing 
about  the  Northern  Grain  Company. 
Its  president  is  0.  W.  Mosher,  of  New 
Richmond,  Wisconsin.  In  1901  and 
1903  Mr.  Mosher  was  a  state  sena- 
tor. And  as  a  state  senator  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against 
every  reform^  measure  proposed  by 
Governor  La  Follette,  especially  the 
railroad  bills.  He  defended  "individ- 
ual liberty"  and  the  right  of  the  rail- 
road companies  to  "control  their  own 
property" — and  at  that  very  time, 
though  no  one  knew  it  thp^  his  comr 
pany  was  getting  more  than  $30,G'00 
a  year  rebates  from  the  railroads. 
All  of  which  throws  an  interesting 
light  upon  the  business  man  in  poli- 
tics and  accounts  for  some  of  the  op- 
position to  proper  railroad  regula- 
tion. A  real  investigation  of  railroad 
affairs  in  other  states  would  show 
many   a   similar    "coincidence"— as     I 


heard  this  case  euphoniouslv  called. 

Here  is  a  copy  of  an  actual  letter, 
names  withheld,  sent  by  a  general 
freight  agent  at  Chicago  to  a  local 
station  agent  in  Wisconsin,  directing 
him  how  to  give  a  rebate  to  a  cer- 
tain shipper  of  cooperage  stock.  It 
shows  one  way  of  granting  a  rebate 
from  the  published  freight  rate  : 
"To  the  agent  at  : 

"Dear  Sir  : —  For  your  information 
I  would  state  that  we  wish  to  have 

the  rate  on  cooperage  stock  for  

15c.  There  are  some  reasons  why  we 
do  not  wish  to  put  in  this  tariff. 
Please  bill  all  future  shipments    for 

via  ■— care  of  — -^-  R.   R. 

at  the  through  rate  of  17^0  per  cwt. 
For  instance,  a  car  weigh i  i  40,000 
lbs.  at  17ic  would  be  $70.00,  and  you 
would  show  in  prepaid  column  $10.00. 
This  would  leave  $60.00  to  be  collect- 
ed, which  would  be  40,000  lbs.  at  15c. 
You  will  please  send  me  at  the  close 
of  each  month  a  statement  of  the 
amount  you  are  outstanding  on  ac- 
count of  the  2|  billed  prepaid,  and 
your  station  will  be  relieved.  In  ^his 
way  shippers  will  not  be  required  to 
pay  more  than  15c  through.  Kindly 
acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter, 
stating  that  you  understand. 
"Yours  truly, 


"Gen.  Frt.  Agent." 

This  letter  is  the  evidences  of  a  de- 
liberate violation  of  the  law.  The  law 
requires  that  new  rates  shall  be 
printed  and  filed,  that  no  reduction 
shall  be  given  without  three  days'  no- 
tice, and  makes  it  a  criminal  offence 
to  discriminate  secretlv  between  ship- 
pers. And  yet  here  is  a  signe  1  letter 
of  the  general  freight  agent  of  a  great 
railroad  company  ordering  the  sta- 
tion agent  to  break  all  these  laws  \, 

But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  cas6s, 
the  railroad    man    was   no   more    to 
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blame  than  the  shipper  of  the  cooper- 
age stock.  It  was  exactly  the  case 
of  briber  and  bribed  in  politics.  The 
general  freight  agent  surely  would 
have  preferred  to  get  a  IT^-cent  rate 
rather  than  a  15-cent  rate.  It  would 
have  meant  $10  a  car  more  income 
for  his  company.  But  in  order  to  get 
the  business  of  the  cooper  away  from 
a  rival  railroad  he  thought  he  had  to 
break  the  law  and  make  this  reduc- 
tion. Of  course  the  cooper  knew  his 
power,  and  used  it.  He  literally  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  various  rival 
railroad  agents  with  his  carloads,  un- 
til they  were  all  bidding  against  one 
another — and  the  law  was  tossed  to 
the  winds.    The  point  that  I  wish  to 


make  strongly  is  that  this  was  a  con- 
spiracy, with  the  shipper  fully  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  railroad  men— 
if  not  more  to  blame. 

Thus  Rockefeller  got  his  first  re- 
bates—actually driving  the  railroads 
to  his  terms.  He  had  such  large  ship- 
ments that  the  loss  of  them  to  'a 
railroad  company  meant  large  losses 
in  earnings,  large  losses  in  earnings 
meant  no  dividends,  and  whenever  the 
Wall  Street  owners  of  a  railroad 
learn  the  appalling  fact  that  there  are 
no  dividends  to  be  paid,  the  command 
goes  forth,  "Off  with  the  president's 
head."    And  off  it  goes. 

"Get  dividends,"  say  the  owners  of 
the  railroads,  "or  get  out." 


The  Grand  Canal  of  China. 

BY   FREDERIC  WILLIAMS,   IN  TECHNICAL  WORLD. 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China  was  built  fifteen  hundred  j-ears  ago,  and  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world.  It  is  by  far  the  longest  artificial  waterway  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  passes  through  a  thickly  populated  country,  and  carries  ali 
sorts  of  merchandise  in  all  sorts  ot  craft.  As  an  engineering  feat,  the  building  ot 
this  canal   ranks  with  any  work  of  a  similar  nature  to-dav. 


DIFFERENT  from  all  other  great 
canals— as  its  country  is  differ- 
ent from  other  countries— is  the 
Grand  Canal  of  China.  -  While  Europe 
was  settling  down  to  the  long  leth- 
argy of  the  Dark  Ages,  centuries  be- 
fore America  was  discovered,  the 
Chinese  began  the  construction  of  a 
waterway  for  internal  communication 
which  became  and  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  remained  one  of  the  engi- 
neering marvels  of  the  world.  Even 
to-day,  perfected  as  engineering  art 
has  become,  the  Grand  Canal  of 
China  excites  admiration.  No  other 
artificial  waterway  of  a  period  prior 
to  the  last  half-century  is  compara- 
ble wiuh  it.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
canal-building  skill  of  mankind  fifteen 
nundred  years  ago,  it  is  of  unique 
present-day  interest. 


The  hand  of  progress,  so  noticeable 
in  almost  all  other  countries,  has 
been  little  felt  in  the  China  of  recent 
dynasties  ;  and  the  Grand  Canal  has 
fallen  into  the  same  neglect  which 
has  marked  everything  else  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  people  who 
practiced  many  useful  arts  long  ages 
before  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
emerged  from  comparative  barbarism, 
have  been  smitten  with  a  palsy  of  in- 
action ;  and  engineering  science, 
which  demands  inventiveness  and  ap- 
plication, has  sunk  to  the  lowest  lev- 
el. But  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,, 
marking  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,, 
the  births  and  deaths  of  world-pow- 
ers, seems  now  to  be  bringing  China 
again  into  line  in  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. The  evidences  of  her  awaken- 
ing are  on  every   hand.     In  engineer- 
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ing  alone,  notable  advances  are  being 
made.  The  Grand  Canal,  which  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  had  fallen  into 
such  disuse  that  Sir  Charles  Beres- 
ford  wrote  of  seeing  pigs  burrowing 
in  its  bottom  below  Soo-chau,  is  be- 
ing repaired  ;  and  commerce,  which 
had  begun  to  be  diverted  to  coast- 
wise routes,  is  once  more  taking  its 
way  along  its  channel. 

Almost  twice  the  length  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  or  about  700  miles,  the  Grand 
Canal  of  China  is  by  far  the  longest 
artificial  waterway  in  the  world. 
With  its  connecting  rivers  it  links  to- 
gether parts  of  the  empire  ^hich  are 
separated  by  more  than  one  thousand 
miles.  It  passes  through  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  sections  on 
globe  ;  and  the  variety  of  craft  which 
navigate  its  waters  is  the  most  won- 
derful on  earth.  Large  Chinese  junks, 
with  wide-spreading  sails,  alternate 
with  little  canoes  sculled  by  a  man 
standing  in  the  stern  ;  barges,  laden 
with  every  kind  of  merchandise,  drag 
their  tedious  journey  past  small  slip- 
per-shaped craft  used  as  despatch 
boats,  which  can  go  everywhere,  so 
little  water  do  they  draw  ;  there  are 
boats  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  side 
turned  by  coolies  who  work  within— a 
half-dozen  or  so  on  each  vessel  ; 
boats  owned  by  beggars,  who  sail 
through  the  canal  from  one  town  to 
another,  anchoring  in  the  channel 
while  they  go  ashore  to  ply  their 
mendicant  trade  ;  and  boats  filled 
with  lepers  being  transported  to 
some  colony  of  their  kind. 

For  ninety  miles  between  the  Ho- 
angho  and  Yangtse  rivers,  the  Grand 
Canal  is  an  elevated  waterway,  car- 
ried over  the  country  on  embank- 
ments twenty  feet  high  and  of  varv- 
ing  thickness.  The  canal  along  this 
elevated  structure  is  about  200  feet 
wide,  and  the  current  runs  at  a  rate 
of  about   three  miles   an  hour.      The 


mound  of  earth  which  supports  the 
water  is  kept  together  by  retaining 
walls  of  stone  ;  and  so  staunch  is  the 
work  that  the  lapse  of  centuries  has 
seen  no  damage  caused  by  break  to 
the  cities  and  towns  which  stand  on 
the  lower  level  along  the  route. 

In  just  what  year  and  by  what 
ruler  the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Canal  was  begun,  is  not  known.  That 
famous  traveler,  Marco  Polo,  says  it 
was  constructed  by  Kublai  Khan 
(13th  century)  ;  but  other  historians 
give  it  an  earlier  date.  At  any  rate, 
that  part  which  lies  between  the  two 
great  rivers  was  made  some  time  in 
the  seventh  century,  by  princes  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  ;  the  channel  from 
Lintsing-chau  to  the  Yellow  River 
was  dug  by  the  Mongols  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  and  the  southern  por- 
tion was  completed  by  the  Chinese 
under  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  the  four- 
teenth century. 

The  conception  and  construction  of 
the  waterway  give  evidence  of  great 
mental  breadth  and  skill  ;  and.  al- 
though one  of  the  chief  purposes  of 
its  building  was  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  tribute  rice  to  the  im- 
perial granaries,  due  credit  must  be 
given  to  its  projector  for  opening  up 
so  great  a  general  trade  route  for  the 
empire.  About  1,500,000  quarters  of 
rice  alone  are  transported  by  way  of 
the  canal  from  the  southern  provinces 
every  year. 

The  Grand  Canal,  together  with 
the  rivers  which  it  forms  into  a  con- 
nected system  of  inland  navigation, 
waters  a  plain  which  contains  about 
200,000,000  inhabitants.  It  serves 
not  only  for  navigation,  but  also  for 
draining  and  irrigation.  At  one 
time,  before  the  fury  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion  left  alive  but  one-thirtietli 
of  the  population  of  a  province, 
dwelling  touched  dwelling  along  the 
entire  route  ;  and  such  a  collection  of 
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bridges  of  all  types  spanned  the  can- 
al as  the  rest  of  the  world  could 
not  equal.  Then  there  was  a  continu- 
ous stone  embankment,  with  a 
smooth  granite  curb,  for  600  miles 
along  the  waterway,  and  on  either 
side  a  well-kept  road  formed  by  the 
earth  thrown  up  from  the  channel. 

The  route  of  the  Grand  Canal  is 
from  Hang-chau,  south  of  the  Yang- 
tse  Kiang,  to  Tientsin  and  Peking  ; 
and  in  its  course  it  cuts  both  the 
Yangtse  and  Yellow  (Hoang-ho)  riv- 
ers, as  well  as  several  smaller 
streams.  The  channel  varies  greatly 
in  width,  in  some  parts  following  the 
beds  of  rivers,  winding  in  and  out  for 
many  miles  without  a  lock.  There  is 
not  a  lock  for  380  miles  north  of 
Chinkiang. 

As  the  canal  passes  mostly  through 
alluvial  soil,  the  chief  labor  problem 
of  the  builders  was  in  making  the 
banks,  rather  than  in  digging  the 
channel.  In  some  places  the  bed  was 
cut  down  from  fortv  to  sevent-^-  feet, 
but  no  great  obstacles  were  encoun- 
tered. -The  banks  were  formed  by 
building  stone  facings,  and  also  by 
using  the  natural  soil  in  combination 
with  the  thick  stalks  of  the  -'■  frantic 
native  millet. 

No  machinery  except  that  of  the 
simplest  character  was  used  in  dig- 
ging the  canal.  Wi!.h  the  Chinese, 
machinery  is  intended  merely  to  as- 
sist and  not  to  replace  hand  labor. 
Consequently  the  expenditure  of  hu- 
man effort  in  the  construction  of  the 
Grand  Canal  was  enormous.  Any  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  waterway 
would  be  a  mere  guess,  but  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  labor  had  been 
paid  for  on  a  fair  commercial  basis 
it  would  have  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  $120,000,000  required 
to  build  the  Suez  Canal. 

Some  of  the  work  was  performed  in 
equal  portions  by  soldiers,   workmen, 


and  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Each  family 
within  a  certain  radius  was  required 
to  furnish  a  man  of  between  fifteen 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  to  whom  the 
Government  paid  nothing  but  his 
food.  The  soldiers  to  whom  the  lo,t 
fell  to  work  on  the  canal,  received  an 
increase  in  pay,  which  was  made  up 
for  by  the  specially  hired  laborers  re- 
ceiving no  pay  at  all  on  certain  days 
of  the  month.  The  method  of  opera- 
tion was  simply  by  hand  shovel  and 
bucket,  horses  and  donkeys  being 
used  at  times  to  convey  the  excavat- 
ed earth  to  the  bank. 

In  places  where  the  soil  was  clayey 
it  was  cut  into  blocks  bv  shovels  and 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand  by  coolies 
standing  in  rows  from  the  workings 
to  the  bank.  Where  the  clay  would 
not  retain  its  form  well  enough  to 
permit  of  tossing,  it  was  carried  in 
baskets  suspended  at  the  end  of 
bamboo  shoulder-poles. 

The  contrivances  for  locks  along  the 
canal  are  very  simple— stout  boards, 
with  ropes  at  each  end  of  them,  be- 
ing let  down  edgewise  over  each  oth- 
er through  grooves  in  the  stone  piers. 
Boats  are  dragged  through  and  up  the 
sluices  by  means  of  ropes  communi- 
cating with  large  windlasses  worked 
on  the  bank,  which  haul  them  safely 
but  very  slowly.  Artificial  basins 
were  hollowed  out  in  the  banks  of 
the  canal  at  these  locks,  where  boats 
might  anchor  securely.  The  sluices 
which  keep  the  necessary  level  are 
of  very  rude  construction.  Soldiers 
and  workmen  are  constantly  in  at- 
tendance at  these  sluices,  and  the 
danger  to  boats  is  diminished  by 
coils  of  rope  hung  down  at  the  sides 
to  break  the  force  of  possible  blows. 

The  canal  is  fed  by  innumerable 
creeks  and  rivers,  the  current  flowing 
in  one  direction  from  the  highest 
point  (the  influx  of  the  Yun-ho),  and 
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in  the  other  direction  beyond  it.  Part 
of  the  water  of  the  Yun-ho  runs 
south  and  part  north,  and  a  great 
stone  facing  has  been  built  along  the 
side  of  the  canal  opposite  its  inflow 
to  break  the  force  of  the  current. 
Here  a  temple  has  been  built  to  the 
Dragon  King,  or  genius  of  the  watery 
element,  who  has  the  canal  in  his 
keeping.  To  concentrate  the  waters 
of  the  Yun-ho  and  other  rivers  at 
this  point,  in  order  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  the  canal,  an  engi- 
neer named  Sung  Li,  in  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  Hang-wu,  in  1375, 
employed  no  fewer  than  300,000  men 
at  one  time.  He  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject in  seven  months. 

Much  money  has  been  set  apart 
every  year  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  the  canal  ;  but,  as  a  gener- 
al rule,  the  appropriations  have  gone 
to  line  the  pockets  of  dishonest  of- 
ficials. Of  late,  however,  an  imr 
provement  in  conditions  is  noted,  and 
the  canal  is  being  dredged  at  several 
places  where  it  had  become  filled 
with  silt.  The  disastrous  invasions 
of  floods  from  the  Yellow  River, 
which  have  diverted  considerable  of 
the  former  carrying  trade  of  the 
canal  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  constitute 
still  another  phase  of  the  problem, 
which  is  receiving  attenticm  at  the 
hands  of  the  canal  engineers. 

The  opening  of  the  interior  water- 
ways of  China  to  foreign  trade  a  few 
years  ago  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  commerce  of  the  treaty  ports, 
and  is  leading  to  a  greater  use  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  The  imports  of  Tien- 
tsin, at  the  head  of  the  canal,  in- 
creased over  50  per  cent,  during  the 
decade  1894-1904.  The  right  of  for- 
eigners to  travel  to  all  interior 
points  for  business  or  pleasure,  and 
the     privilege       of      navigating       all 


streams  with  small  steam  vessels,  are 
making  their  effect  very  noticeable. 

Travel  by  boat  is  the  most  con- 
venient and  comfortable  method  in 
China  ;  and  throughout  the  basin 
watered  by  the  Grand  Canal  there  is 
so  vast  a  system  of  natural  and  arti- 
ficial waterways  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  dwelling  which  may  not  be 
reached  by  a  boat  of  some  sort. 
Along  some  parts  of  the  canal  steam- 
boats are  as  yet  forbidden  ;  but  the 
native  house-boats,  which  are  of  all 
sizes,  can  be  made  comfortable.  On 
the  lalrger  of  these,  where  there  is  no 
competition  with  steamers,  the  fare 
asked  is  185  cash  (10  cents)  a  stage; 
and  where  competition  exists,  this  is 
cut  down  to  133  cash  (8  cents).  In 
addition,  however,  wine  money  and 
incense  money  must  be  paid,  the  lat- 
ter to  propitiate  the  gods  and  secure 
good  weather.  Food  is  extra,  and  a 
sumptuous  repast  of  rice  will  cost 
the  diner  two  cents. 

The  endless  lines  of  large  red-paint- 
ed vessels  which  Marco  Polo  saw  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  laden  with  cargoes 
of  tribute  rice  and  with  silks  and 
other  products  of  the  south  for  bar- 
ter with  the  Mongols  of  the  north, 
have  given  place  to  small  junks  and 
house-boats  ;  but  the  number  of  these 
is  legion.  They  all  have  one  feature 
in  common,  and  only  one.  That  is 
the  wide-staring  eye,  painted  on  eith- 
er side  of  the  prow,  with  which  the 
boat  is  supposed  to  see.  A  friend 
who  had  traveled  on  the  canal  told 
the  writer  he  had  once  got  into  trou- 
ble with  a  boatman  because  he  sat 
with  a  leg  dangling  carelessly  over 
the  bow,  the  foot  now  and  then 
swinging  over  the  painted  eye.  How, 
indeed,  could  the  boat  go  straight 
with   its  vision   thus   obscured  ! 


The  Romance  of  the  Auction  Room 
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Extraordinary  things  have  been  sold  in  auction  rooms.  As  the  writer  says 
"Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  auctioneer."  Great  auk's  eggs  command  an  enormous 
price  and  are  very  rare.  Relics  of  famous  men,  paintings,  vases  and  art  goods  are 
largely  traded  in.  A  long  list  of  articles  which  have  sold  high  up,  has  been  compiled 
by  the  writer. 


QUEER  things  come  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  in  cos- 
mopolitan London.  From  an 
idol's  eye  to  a  lock  of  Napoleon's 
hair  nothing  is  sacred  to  the  auction- 
eer. It  is  odd,  too,  how  the  most 
gruesome  relics  will  alwaj's  find  a 
ready  sale— bloodstained  garments 
and  handkerchiefs  worn  by  victims  of 
assassinations  or  criminals  on  the 
scaffold  or  guillotine,  bullets  that 
have  brought  death,  cases  containing 
mummies,  or  skeletons,  and  so  on. 
There  was  active  competition  lately 
for  a  small  portion  of  the  skin  of  a 
notorious  Danish  pirate,  who  had  been 
(presumably)  flayed  alive,  taken  from 
the  Norman  Church  at  Hadstock; 
and  about  three  years  ago,  attention 
was  drawn  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  some 
British  soldiers,  who  fell  in  the  first 
Afghan  war,  were  about  to  be  offer- 
ed as  ^* curios"  in  a  London  auction 
room ! 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ^/lot" 
ever  put  up  to  auction  was  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  in  193  and  knocked  down  to 
Julian,  after  a  keen  competition  with 
Sulpician,  for  6250  drachmas.  B-.it 
this  by  the  way. 

Whenever  a  great  auk's  egg  is  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  great  interest  pre- 
vails. 

The  last  great  auk  died  in  1847.  A 
perfect  egg,  with  a  pedigree,  has 
fetched  no  less  a  price  than  £300. 
There    are    supposed    to   be    seventy- 


two  of  these  eggs  in  existence,  and 
nearly  all  those  that  have  been  under 
the  hammer  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  the  well- 
knoAvn  curio  dealer  and  auctioneer 
of  Covent  Garden,  some  which  fetch- 
ed £30  at  his  rooms  being  now  valued 
at  300  guineas— in  fact  Mr.  Stevens' 
rooms  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
'* Great  Auktion  Rooms."  One  speci- 
men sold  last  March  realized  £210 
During  its  chequered  career  it  was 
once  lost  for  twentj^-five  years. 

Many  are  the  romantic  stories  in 
connection  with  great  auk's  eggs. 
One  interesting  anecdote  about  them 
is  related  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

A  country  lad  attended  a  provin- 
cial sale  and  bought  a  box  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  for  one  pound  six- 
teen shillings.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
box  were  two  large  eggs,  which  the 
lad  took  to  Mr.  Stevens. 

They  turned  out  to  be  the  famous 
auk's  eggs  and  Mr.  Stevens  sold  one, 
almost  immediately,  for  280  guineas 
while  the  other  was  disposed  of  later 
for  180  guineas. 

It  was  Mr.  Stevens,  by  the  way, 
who  sold  the  hat  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kruger.  Although  very  old  and 
greasj^,  it  went  for  the  sum  of  twenty- 
six  guineas,  amid  the  satirical  com- 
ments of  the  crowd.  A  buyer  who 
was  present  inquired  if  it  was  hall- 
marked. ^^No,"  replied  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, ^'  it  is  Paul-marked." 

The  bugle  with  whicih  Trumpet- 
Major  Joy,     of     the     17th     Lancers, 
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sounded  the  order  for  the  famous 
charge  at  the  Battle  of  Balaclava  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Mid- 
dlebrook,  of  Morning  ton  Road,  Re- 
gent's Park,  who  paid  750  guineas 
for  it  at  one  of  Messrs.  Debenham  & 
Storr's  auctions. 

Joy  was  standing  close  behind 
Major  Nolan  when  that  officer  was 
killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge. 
He  himself  survived  it,  and  when 
he  left  the  army  the  Duke  oi  Cam- 
bridge gave  him  a  post  in  the  War 
Office,  which  he  kept  until  he  retired 
on  account  of  his  age,  on  a  pension. 
He  died  in  1893.  The  bugle  is  a  treble 
instrument  of  brass,  with  a  powerful, 
yet  sweet  tone.  It  holds  the  place 
of  honor  in  Mr.  Middlebrook's  inter- 
esting private  museum,  w^here  many 
other  rare  curios  are  gathered  togeth- 
er, including  a  superb  collection  of 
great  auk's  eggs,  for  which  the  own- 
er has  paid  almost  fabulous  prices. 
The  sum  he  gave  for  the  first  was  180 
guineas.  Since  then  he  has  pur- 
chased three  more  eggs  for  280  guin- 
eas, 160  guineas  and  300  guineas  re- 
spectively, this  last  price  breaking 
the  record. 

Two  good  stories  were  once  told 
?t   the   auctioneer's   conference: 

At  a  certain  rummage  sale  in  Lon- 
don, one  of  the  lots  put  down  by  the 
clerk  consisted  of  three  silver  cups 
which  had  been  found  in  a  cupboard. 
They  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
representative  of  a  well-known  firm, 
and  nobody  attached  any  importance 
to  them.  Presently,  however,  a 
gentleman  drove  up  to  the  auc- 
tioneer's office  in  a  hansom,  and  said 
he  would  like  to  buy  the  cups.  The 
auctioneer  asked  him  how  much  he 
would  give  for  them,  and  the  reply 
was  £300. 

The  auctioneer  was  staizgeied,  but 


quietly  remarked./ 'I  do  not  think  my 
client  will  take  that. ' '  Soon  after  he 
sent  out  for  an  expert  who  examined 
the  cups  and  pronounced  them  to  be 
silver  chalices  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, offering  to  give  £700  for  them 
there  and  then,  which  was  refused. 

The  cups  were  put  up  for  sale  and 
realised  £1135.  They  had  originally 
come  out  of  a  monastary  in  Spain,  and 
two  Catholic  noblemen  bid  vigorously 
for  them.  Had  the  man  who  discov- 
ered their  value  only  kept  silent,  he 
might  have  picked  them  up  at  the 
auction  for  a  few  pounds. 

A  London  auctioneer  was  once 
asked  to  make  a  valuation  for  probate 
at  Wimbledon.  The  estate  belonged 
to  an  old  lady  of  miserly  habits  and 
was  expected  to  be  valued  at  about 
£1,500.  A  careful  search  was  made 
for  any  little  parcels  of  stray  jewelry 
and  it  met  with  its  reward,  for  jewels 
to  the  amount  of  between  £5,000  and 
£6,000  were  found,  including  a  string 
of  pearls  which  had  never  been  worn, 
and  wiiich  was  worth  £4,700.  Some 
of  the  jewels  were  found  hidden  in 
pieces  of  toast  and  other  strange 
substances,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
property  was  found  in  a  loft  over  a 
stable.  The  old  lady's  personal 
jewelry,  which  she  ahvays  wore,  con- 
sisted of  a  set  of  Scotch  pebbles.  She 
alone  had  had  access  to  two  of  her 
rooms  for  twenty  years,  and  in  them 
a  magnificent  collection  of  old  silver 
was  found. 

Christie's  are  distinguished  for 
their  connection  with  the  fine  arts. 
From  1766  doAvn  to  the  present  day 
the  most  celebrated  connoisseurs  have 
gatliered  in  their  rooms.  The  first 
Christie,  who  was  painted  by  Gains- 
borough, knew  most  of  the  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  Garrick,  Richard 
Wilson,  and  Gainsborough  frequently 
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dined  with  him,  and  he  was  known 
as  the  '^ princely  minded  Christie." 
The  original  Chippendale  rostrum  and 
•the  ivory  hammer  which  has  sealed 
so  often  the  fate  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates  of  good  old  families,  are  still 
in  constant  use  at  King  street,  St. 
James. 

A  romantic  story  hangs  around  the 
famous  Portland  vase,  probably  the 
most  interesting  ,  lot  ever  sold  at 
Christie's.  A  chance  discovery  led 
to  its  recovery  from  a  grave  where 
it  had  lain  for  hundreds  of  years.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury some  workmen,  digging  on  a  hill 
near  Rome,  came  upon  a  large  vault 
containing  a  marble  sarcophagus  in 
which  was  a  dark  blue  glass  vase, 
about  ten  inches  high,  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief,  of  opaque  Avhite 
glass.  The  vase  was  full  of  ashes, 
but  there  was  no  inscription  to  show 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
urn. 

For  a  long  time  the  vase  stood  in 
the  library  of  the  Barberini  Palace 
in  Rome;  then  the  story  goes  that  a 
Roman  princess,  the  representative 
of  the  Barberini  family,  parted  with 
it  to  pay  her  card-playing  debts.  The 
circumstances  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Pope,  who  forbade  the  owner  to  re- 
move the  vase  from  Rome.  Never- 
theless it  was  smuggled  out  of  the 
city,  and  sold  ito  Sir  Willicim 
Hamilton,  who  sold  it,  in  time,  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portland.  The  transac- 
tion w^as  conducted  with  so  much  sec- 
recy that  even  the  Duchess'  own 
family  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  it. 

When  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died, 
in  1786,  the  vase  came  under  the  ham- 
mer. The  Duke  of  Portland  and^  Jos- 
iah  Wedgwood  were  both  equally!  anx- 
ious to  possess  it,  and  when  the  Duke 
learnt  that  the  potter  wanted  it  for 


copying  purposes,  he  offered  to  lend 
it  to  him  if  he  would  not  compete  at 
the  sale.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
vase  Avas  knocked  down  to  the  Duke 
for  £1,029. 

In  1810  the  vase  was  placed  in  the 
Portland  museum,  then  Montague 
House,  but  another  chapter  was  still 
to  be  added  to  its  romance.  A  man' 
named  William  Lloyd,  who  was  re- 
covering from  a  drunken  bout,  picked 
up  a  Babylonian  stone  and  hurled  it 
at  the  vase.  There  was  a  crash,  and 
the  exquisite  gem  of  ancient  art  fell, 
shattered  by  a  barbarous  act  of  van- 
dalism. The  pieces  were  put  togeth- 
er again,  and  the  vase,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  at  least  £10,000, 
can  be  seen  to-day  in  the  Gold  Orna- 
ment Room  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  cameo-like  figures  upon)  it  repres- 
ent the  meeting  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
in  the  presence  of  Poseidon  and  Eros. 

Other  famous  vases  were  the  three 
Rose  du  Barri  Sevres  specimens, 
found  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry  in  a 
long  disused  room  of  his  mansion.  On 
being  sent  to  Christie's  they  fetched 
£10,500  on  June  12th,  1874,  and  were 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

A  famous  sale  in  auction  annals 
was  that  of  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection 
in  May,  1876,  for  at  it  the  celebrated 
portrait  of  Georgina  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  by  Gainsborough  fetched 
10,100  guineas. 

A  few  days  later  London  was  petri- 
fied with  astonishment  to  learn  that 
the  picture  had  been  stolen  from  the 
rooms  of  its  purchaser,  Mr.  Agnew, 
of  Old  Bond  Street,  having  been 
cut  out  of  the  frame  during  the  night. 

A  reward  of  £1,000  was  offered,  and 
for  many  years  police  investigations 
went  on,  but  without  success. 

The  following  year  a  portrait  pur- 
porting to  be  ^^The  original  and  fam- 
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ous  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,"  Avas  exhibited,  but 
found  to  be  an  impudent  fraud.  Other 
so-called  originals  have  made  their 
appearance  from  time  to  time,  but 
only  last  year  the  picture  itself  made 
a  dramatic  reappearance  in  London. 

It  had,  it  seems,  been  stolen  by 
Adam  Worth,  an  American  profes- 
sional criminal,  who  has  since  died  in 
England.  The  robbery  was  carried 
out  under  cover  of  a  London  fog,  and 
was  not  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money,  but  to  induce  Mr. 
Agnew  to  go  bail  for  one  of  Worth's 
burglar  friends,  who  was  under  arrest 
in  Paris. 

The  picture  was  nailed  into  the 
false  bottom  of  a  trunk  and  smuggled 
to  America.  The  hue  and  cry  pre- 
vented Worth  from  coming  forward, 
but  eventually,  through  the  mediation 
of  two  men,  named  Pat  Sheedy  and 
Robert  Pinkerton,  the  painting  was 
restored  to  the  Agnew  family. 

Mr.  Agnew  eventually  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  now  remains,  for  the  sum 
of  £40,000. 

Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  many  of  the  costliest 
things  in  the  world,  and  the  following- 
are  some  of  his  treasures,  with  the 
prices  he  paid  for  them: 

Raphael's   Madonna    of   St. 

Anthony  of  Padua £100,000 

Van  Eyck's  Gothic  tapestry  100,000 
Fragonard    panels     painted 

for  Madame  du  Barri...  70,000 
1        Four    tapestries    after 

Boucher 80,000 

Gainsborough's     '^  stolen" 

Duchess 40,000 

Guilinano  silver  collection . .  60,000 
Mannheim       collection       of 

majolica 90,000 


The    Limoges    Triptych,    by 

Nadan  Penicauld 20,000 

Garland  porcelain  collection  150,000 

Landscape  by  Hobbema 50,000 

At  the  sale  of  Horace  Walpole's 
collection  at  Strawberry  Hill,  Anne 
Boleyn  's  clock,  in  silver  gift,  bearing 
the  initials,  ^'H.A."  above  a  tme- 
lover's  knot  with  motto  '^The  Most 
Happye,"  was  sold.  It  was  given  to 
her  by  the  King  on  the  morning  of 
the  marriage,  and,  as  Harrison  Ains- 
worth  truly  said  at  the  time  of  the 
auction, ' '  This  love  token  of  enduring 
affection  remains  the  same  after  three 
centuries;  but  four  years  after  it 
was  given  the  object  of  Henry's  eter- 
nal love  was  sacrificed  upon  the  scaf- 
fold. The  clock  still  goes;  it  should 
have  stopped  for  ever  when  Anne 
Boleyn  died." 

This  relic  was  bought  by  the  late 
Queen  for  £110. 

A  silver  mounted  rock  crystal  ewer 
was  discovered  by  an  expert  among 
some  old  rubbish  in  the  pantry  at 
Beaudesert,  and  sold  among  the  late 
Marquis  of  Anglesey's  effects  for 
4,000  guineas. 

It  was  only  6  1-2  in.  high  and  was 
of  English  sixteenth  century  work- 
manship, although  the  design  was  ob- 
viously inspired  by  some  masterpiece 
of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  spout  was 
formed  by  a  dragon  and  the  exquisite 
chasing  of  the  handle  was  certainly 
reminiscent  of  early  Italian  influence. 

The  highest  price  previously  given 
for  a  piece  of  silver  sold  by  auction 
was  fetched  by  the  famous  Tudor 
cup  in  1902,  which  realized  £4,100 
at  the  Dunn-Gardner  sale,  so  the 
Anglesey  ewer  beat  the  record. 

But  the  record  has  again  been 
beaten  lately  by  the  famous  rock 
crvstal    biberon— a    drinking    vessel 
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with  a  spout— which  fetched  £16,275 
at  Christie's  in  May. 

All  exciting  duel  for  its  possession 
took  place  between  Mr.  Duveen  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer,  the  latter 
gaining  the  victory.  Mr.  John  Gab- 
batas,  the  owner,  had  placed  a  reserve 
of  only  5,000  guineas  on  it,  so  the 
result  must  have  been  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  him. 

The  famous  rose-pink  ^'Agra" 
diamond  formed  the  last  item  in  the 
recent  sale  of  Messrs,  Streeter  &  Co.'s 
stock  of  jewels  at  Christie's.  Like 
most  big  diamonds  it  has  a  curious 
and  romantic  history.  Nearly  five 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  proudly 
worn  by  the  Sultan  Baber,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  1857 
it  was  taken  from  the  King  of  Delhi, 
and  smuggled  out  of  India  by  being 
placed  in  a  horse-ball,  which  a  horse 
was  made  to  swallow.  In  due  course 
it  became  well  known  in  Europe,  and 
it  formed  the  subject  of  a  case  in  the 
law  courts  in  1892.  Finally  it  reposed 
in  a  wadding-lined  box  at  Christie's 
under  the  admiring  gaze  of  experts 
who  had  journeyed  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  several  Indian  gentlemen 
being  noticeable  among  them.  A  bid 
of  £1,000  was  made  at  once,  and  the 
gem  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  Max  Mayer  for  £5,100. 

As  the  Agra  weighed  over  thirty- 
one  carats  this  was  a  relatively  small 
price.  The  ''Hope"  blue  diamond, 
for  instance,  is  valued  at  £20,000  to 
£30,000,  and  the  ''Koh-i-noor"  is  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  £120,000. 

Does  the  old  proverb  about  lucky 
spoons  affect  the  value  of  old  silver 
Apostle  spoons?  They  are  so  keenly 
sought  after  that  a  collection  of  six- 
teen Early  English  Apostle  spoons 
realized  £1,035  at  Christie 's  last  Feb- 
ruary,  and   these  were  odd  spoons— 


a  complete  set  brought  close  upon 
£5,000  in  1904.  Certainly  the  owner 
would  be  "lucky"  in  possessing  them, 
if  only  for  their  marketable  value. 
The  highest  price  ever  fetched  by  a 
silver  spoon  was  reached  at  the  Dunn- 
Gardner  sale,  when  one  with  the 
motto  "St.  Nicolas  pray  for  us"  en- 
graved on  it  was  sold  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  £690. 

A  curious  object  came  under  the 
hammer  in  Wellington  Street  in 
1901.  It  was  no  other  than  a  pre- 
served fragment  of  a  "Protestant 
Cheese,"  which  was  presented  to 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,  in  gratitude  for  his  able  vin- 
dication of  the  Protestant  Ascend- 
ancy in  Parliament  on  April  25th, 
1825. 

It  was  the  largest  cheese  ever  made 
and  weighed  149  pounds.  The  Duke 
gave  a  small  portion  of  it  to  Mary 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  this 
fragment  realized  £1  14s.  in  the  sale 
room. 

Sotheby's  does  for  books  what 
Christie's  does  for  pictures.  At  a 
recent  sale  of  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts of  exceptional  interest  one  of 
the  items  revived  memories  of  one  of 
the  most  romantic  love  stories  in  his- 
tory—that of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  the  gallant  sailor  to  his 
"Enchantress,"  addressed  to  "Lady 
Hamilton,  23  Piccadilly,  London," 
both  contents  and  address  being 
signed  in  full,  which  was  unusual. 

The  letter  ran: 

Amazon,  off  Folkstone, 

September  25th,  1801. 
My  Dearest  Emma— 

I  got  under  sail  this  morning  at 
daylight,  intending  to  return  to  the 
Downs    on    Sunday   or   Monday,   but 
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receiving  a  note  from  Dr.  Baird  of 
our  dear  Parker's  being*  worse,  and 
requesting-  me  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  as  it  is  calm,  so  that  I  can 
neither  get  to  the  coast  of  France  or 
to  Dungeness,  I  am  returning  to  the 
Downs.  My  heart,  I  assure  you,  is 
very  low;  last  night  I  had  flattered 
myself,  I  now  have  no  hopes.  I  dare 
say  Dr.  Baird  will  write  you  a  line, 
but  we  must  bear  up  against  these 
misfortunes.  I  have  not  had  your 
letters  to-day;  they  are  my  only  com- 
fort. Yesterday  the  Calais  flat  boats, 
&c.,  came  out.  Captain  Russell  chased 
them  in  again,  but  they  can  join  at 
any  time,  as  the  season  approaches 
when  we  cannot  go  on  their  coast. 
You  must,  my  dear  friend,  forgive 
me,  for  I  cannot  write  anything  worth 
your  reading,  except  that  I  am  at  all 
times,  situations,  and  places— Yours, 
NELSON  AND  BRONTE. 
Lady  Hamilton  has   certainly  con- 


tributed more  than  her  share  towards 
the  romance  of  the  auction  room. 
From  time  to  time  one  or  another  of 
Romney's  beautiful  portraits  of  her 
comes  into  the  market  and  she  has 
been  portrayed  upon  china  plates  and 
many  other  objects.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  letter  (over  £1,000) 
was  realized  for  one  written  to  her 
by  Lord  Nelson. 

A  series  of  epistles  from  Charles 
Dickens  to  George  Cattermole  in- 
cluded in  the  same  sale  threw  an  in- 
teresting light  on  the  method  of  illus- 
trating Dickens'  books,  and  showed 
how  much  the  illustrations  really 
owed  to  the  novelist's  own  sugges- 
tions. Cattermole  was  the  well-known 
water-color  artist  who  contributed 
illustrations  to  ^'Barnaby  Rudge" 
and  other  books  by  Dickens,  and  in 
corresponding  with  him  Dickens'  sug- 
gestions often  amounted  to  word-pic- 
tures. 


Who  Are  Christians? 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

At  this  happy  Christmas  time — a  time  when  the  name  of  Christ  is  on  every  lip 
in  Christendom — the  question  is  a  perfectly  natural  one,  "  Who  has  the  right  to  the 
name  Christian  ?"  The  writer  of  this  brief  editorial  goes  back  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  from  it  constructs  a  definition  of  a  Christian,  which  is  as  satisfying  as  it 
is  simple. 


THE  non-acceptance  of  the  Uni- 
tarian delegates  by  the  Con- 
ference now  in  session  in  New 
York  City  under  the  title  of  The 
Federation  of  Churches  is  rightly  re- 
garded by  our  contemporaries  as 
raising  a  very  vital  and  important 
question.  Thus,  both  the  ^^Congre- 
gationalist"  and  the  '' Christian 
Advocate"  make  it  a  text  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question.  Who  have 
^Hhe  right  to  the  name  Christian?" 
If  Christianity  is  a  system  of  philo- 


sophy and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Church  to  teach  that  philosophy,  then 
it  is  clear  that  those  who  hold  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  an 
essential  part  of  that  philosophy  can- 
not consistently  regard  Unitarians  as 
Christians,  and  cannot  invite  them  to 
co-operate  in  teaching  Christianity, 
and  that  Unitarians  could'  not  accept 
the  invitation  if  it  were  given  to 
them. 

To  knoAv  what  Christianity  is.  and 
what   the   function   of  the   Christian 
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Church,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the 
original  documents,  and  fortunately 
they  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

Jesus  Christ  in  his  first  reported 
sermon  defined  his  mission.  He  came 
to  Nazareth,  his  childhood  home, 
went  into  the  Synagogue  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  went  into  the  pulpit,  and 
found  and  read  the  following  passa.c;e 
from  Isaiah: 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor:  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that 
are  louiid,  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord. 

He  had  come,  he  said,  to  fulfill  this 
prophecy;  this  was  his  mission.  A 
year  or  so  later  he  appointed  tw^elve 
apostles  to  take  up  the  work  which  lie 
could  not  complete  without  help,  and 
this  was  the  commission  he  gave  to 
them: 

As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  King- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the 
sick,  cleanse  the  lepers;  raise  the 
dead;  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give. 

John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison.  He 
W'ished  to  know  Avhether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  and  sent  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  inquire.  And  this  was  the 
answer  Jesus  gave  them,  this  the 
evidence  that  he  w^as  the  Christ* 

Go  and  shew  John  again  those 
things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see: 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised 
up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
in-eached  to  them. 

He  died.  After  his  resurrection  he 
gave  his  disciples  their  future  world 
mission : 


As  juy  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
so  send  I  you.  And  when  he  had 
said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Spirit:  whosesoever  sins  ye  forgive, 
they  are  forgiven  unto  them;  whose- 
soever sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. 

His  disciples  took  up  this  work  and 
carried  it  on,  and  after  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  Christian 
work  one  of  their  number,  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  epitomized  in 
the  following  terms  the  message 
which  had  been  given  to  them. 

The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  w^e  should  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,  looking  for  that 
blessed  life  and  the  glorious  appear- 
ing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church?  It  is  to  teach  us  how- 
to  live;  it  is  to  bring  us  into  Christ's 
school,  and  make  us  his  pupils;  it  is 
to  receive  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
continue  Christ's  work;  it  is  to  carry 
to  men  the  glad  tidings  of  sin  for- 
given and  life  bestowed;  it  is  to 
teach  us  how  to  follow  Christ:  it  is 
to  prepare  men  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  — the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
holiness  of  spirit;  it  is  to  carry  to 
its  completion  the  Avork  w^hich  Christ 
said  he  had  come  to  initiate— to 
preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  bring  re- 
covering of  sight  to  the  blind  and 
liberty  to  the  captives;  it  is  living 
soberly,  righteously,  godly,  hopefully; 
it  is  faith,  hope,  and  love— the  spirit 
of  vision,  of  aspiration,  of  good  will; 
it  is  loving'  men  as  Christ  loved  men; 
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it  is  carrying  out  in  our  lives  the 
spirit  of  the  apostles'  teaching:  ^^Ho 
laid  down  his  life  for  us,  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren. ' ' 

Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  founder 
of  religion.  Religion  existed  long  be- 
fore his  time.  He  was  not  the  founder 
of  a  special  religion.  Each  special 
religion  has  its  creed,  its  ritual,  or  its 
ecclesiastical  organization — generally 
all  three.  One  looks  in  vain  in  the 
four  Gospels  for  either.  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  giver  of  life.  ^^I  am  come," 
he  said,  'Hhat  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more 
abundantly. ' '  To  take  this  life  which 
he  imparts— the  life  of  faith  that 
looks  upon  the  things  that  are  unseen 
and  are  eternal,  the  life  of  hope  that 
sees  in  every  to-day  a  better  to-mor- 
row and  aspires  toward  it,  the  life  of 
love  that  counts  all  experiences  as 
opportunities  for  service— this  is  to 
be  a  Christian.  To  have  his  spirit,  if 
not  to  have  it  then  to  desire  it  above 
all  else,  this  is  to  be  a  follower  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  the  men  and 
women  who  possess  this  spirit,  and 
have  banded  themselves  together  ^o 
give  it  to  others,  are  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  spirit  of  life  tianseeiids 
all  rituals,  is  greater  than  all  defini- 
tions, overflows  all  Church  orders  and 
organizations.  It  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Xavier  and  the  Protestant 
Zinzendorf,  the  Arminian  Wesley  ami 
the    Calvinistie    Whitefield    and    the 


Quaker  Fox;  it  sings  in  the  Catholic 
''Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  in  the 
Calvinist ' '  Rock  of  Ages, ' '  and  in  the 
Unitarian  ''Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee." 

We  believe  in  the  historic  faith  of 
the  Christian  Church.  We  believe 
that  for  us  men  and  for  our  sal^  a- 
tion  Christ  came  down  to  earth.  We 
see  in  him  the  supremest  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Infinite  Father.  We  bow 
before  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  Person,  the  bright- 
ness of  his  glory.  We  offer  to  him 
our  heart's  highest  adoration,  and 
count  it  all  too  poor  an  offering.  But 
to  believe  this  is  not  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  service,  and 
self-sacrifice.  He  that  hath  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  his.  Ortho- 
dox definitions  will  not  make  him 
Christian.  He  that  hath  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  Christ's.  Unorthodox  de- 
finitions will  not  prevent  his  being 
so.  For  ourselves,  we  will  work  with 
all  who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians  if  they  will  work  with  us. 
We  will  work  with  any  man  who  is 
trying  to  do  Christ's  work  in  Christ's 
spirit.  We  will  gladly  accord  to  him 
liberty  to  work  in  his  own  way;  we 
will  insist  on  our  liberty  to  work  in 
ours.  And  in  this  liberty  of  the 
spirit,  not  in  any  conformity  in  a 
common  ritual  or  to  a  common  cr.^ed. 
we  will  find  the  bond  of  our  unity  as 
we  find  the  inspiration  of  our  service. 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


In  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.  ::  :: 


AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED 

A  portrait  of  Ellis  Parker  Butler, 
author  of  the  now  famous  story  ''Pigs 
is  Pigs, ' '  is  one  of  the  f eaturCiS  of  the 
December  number.  The  romantic 
serial  ''Prisoners,"  by  Mary  Chol- 
mondeley,  reaches  its  second  install- 
ment. There  is  a  pretty  set  of  color- 
ed pictures  depicting  "The  Child's 
Christmas,"  while  in  an  article  on 
*'The  Story  of  American  Painting," 
several  very^  beautiful  examples  of 
the  work  of  American  artists  are  re- 
produced. Two  or  three  especially 
clever  stories  appear  in  this  number, 
notably  "Peter  Potter:  Business 
Privateer."  The  leading  contents 
are: 

The  Mastery  of  the  Earth,  by  W.  S. 

Harwood,  which  outlines  the  won- 
derful achievements  made  by  the 
workers  in  agricultural  experim-cn- 
tal  stations. 

Who  Shall  Own  America?  by    Judge 

Peter  S.  Grosscup,  which  discusses 
the  problem  of  the  control  of  cor- 
porations. 
Charles    E.    Hughes,   by   Ralph    H. 

Graves,— a  short  character  sketch 
of  the  great  lawyer  who  has  been 
conducting    the    investigation    into 


the  affairs  of  the  big  American  in- 
surance comnanies. 

AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 

Articles  of  an  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining character  appear  in  this 
periodical.  The  bill  of  fare  for 
December  is  particularly  good.  From 
it  may  be  selected  the  following: 

A  Successful  Flying  Aeroplane  des- 
cribes the  experiments  which  have 
led  to  the  invention  of  an  airship 
supported  by  the  upward  air  reac- 
tion on  plane  surfaces. 

A  Suite  of  Solid  Silver  Furniture.  A 

description  of  the  beautiful  produc- 
tion of  a  Sheffield  firm  for  an  east- 
ern potentate. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  of  the  United 
States.  A  short  article  on  an  im- 
portant phase  of  American  indus- 
try. 

APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS 

The  Christmas  number  of  this 
magazine  is  a  handsome  publication, 
containing  some  very  effective  color 
work.  Special  mention  might  be  made 
of  the  artistic  work  in  connection 
with  a  poem.  "The  Princess  of  the 
Tower,"  by  Bliss  Carman,  and  the 
reproductions    of   four    paintings    by 
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Robert  Reid  in  colors.  The  serial 
story  ''li\  Cure  of  Her  Soul,"  by  F. 
J.  Stinson,  increases  in  interest.  The 
leading  contents  are: 

Montmartre,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn, 
Avhich  describes  a  section  of  Paris 
little  known  from  its  artistic  and 
literary  standpoint  to  the  average 
tourist. 

The  Work  of  Robert  Reid,  by  Royal 
Cortissoz— giving  some  account  of 
the  artistic  attainments  of  an  Am- 
erican artist. 

Algiers  in  Transition.  An  illustrat- 
ed description  of  a  city  where  orient 
and  Occident  join  hands. 

Taormina  the  Beautiful.  Some  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
.  places  in  the  world,  situated  in 
Sicily  and  daily  becoming  a  more 
fashionable  tourist  centre. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

No  special  attention  is  paid  to 
Christmas  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  continues  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Christ- 
mas essay  by  E.  S.  Martin  on  *' Rich- 
es," Miiich  is  well  worth  reading,  bat 
apart  from  this  the  contents  are  of 
a  general  character.  There  is  a  clev- 
er paper  on  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  this 
number  and  one,  or  two  excellent  short 
stories,  besides  the  following: 

Is    the    Theatre    Worth  While?      A 

thoughtful  discussion  on  the  pro- 
blem as  to  whether  the  theatric  art 
is  to  continue  to  survive  as  a  com- 
mercial undertaking  or  as  a  real 
art. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  the  Tenements. 
Some  personal  experiences  of  the 
writer  as  she  sought  to  secure  opin- 
ions among  the  women  of  the  tene- 
ments. 

German  Ideals  of  To-Day.  An  ex- 
planation of  how  social  justice  and 
social  efTiciency  dominate  the  dfl- 
viees  of  Germans  to-day. 


BROADWAY. 

The  Broadway  always  has  an  inter- 
esting table  of  contents,  which  have 
the  merit  of  being  short  and  to  the 
point.  In  the  December  number  are 
to  be  found  articles  on  *' Fortune 
Telling  with  Cards,"  ''The  Stage  and 
its  People,"  ''Guying  and  Guys  on 
the  Stage,"  and  "The  Chorister  Boy 
as  He  Is."  There  are  several  short 
stories  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  il- 
lustrations. The  following  articles 
are  of  special  interest: 

North  Poleward.  An  account  of  th6 
exploration  tour  last  Summer  on 
board  the  steamer  "Miranda." 

The  Reformation  of  Manhattan's  Bad 
Boy.  A  description  of  the  manual 
training  work  done  by  boys  at  the 
Slate  ilouse  of  Refuge. 

Modern  Education  of  Children,  by 
George  Bernard  Shaw.  Some  of 
the  exaggerated  views  of  the  fam- 
ous playwright. 

CANADIAN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Canadian  Magazine  for 
December,  is  a  series  of  eight  views 
of  "The  Harbors  of  Canada."  These 
include  Victoria,  Fort  William,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Depot  Harbour,  Toronto, 
Montreal,  St.  John  and  Halifax.  In 
the  series  of  Canadian  celebrities, 
Jean  Graham  writes  a  short  sketch 
of  the  poet,  William  Wilfrid  Camp- 
bell. A  paper  on  the  work  of  Andrea 
Del  Sarto,  with  illustrations  of  lii's 
work,  occupies  first  position.  Readers 
will  find  the  following  articles  of  spe- 
cial interest: 

Canada  After  Twenty  Years,  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker.  An  interesting 
comparison,  showing  how  ^  a 
national  Canada  has  spning  in^o 
being. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Better  West,  by  Au- 
brey Fullerton.  An  account  of  im- 
migration from  the  United  States 
into  Western  Canada,  accompanied 
by    some    interesting    photographs. 

GASSIER 'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  contents  of  Gassier 's  always 
have  a  practical  and  instructive  turn, 
that  makes  this  magazine  very  help- 
ful to  the  busy  man.  In  the  Decem- 
ber issue  the  following  articles  ap- 
pear: 

A  New  Type  of  Ocean  Steamship.  A 
detailed  illustrated  description  of 
the  new  Hamburg-American  liner 
^'Amerika,"  which  recently  cross- 
ed the  ocean  for  the  first  time. 
Industrial  Smoke  and  its  Prevention 
discusses  the  problem  of  smoke  pre- 
vention from  the  historical  stand- 
point. 
Pipe-Line  Power  in  Niagara  Gorge 
shows  what  could  be  done  with  the 
Niagara  rapids  in  the  way  of  de- 
veloping power. 
Dredging  and  Dredging  Appliances  is 
a  long  and  elaborately  illustrated 
article  on  a  subject  which  com- 
mands much  attention  in  this  day 
of  improved  water  communication. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Four  excellent  novelettes  are  added 
to  the   December   number   of   Cham- 
bers's Journal,  as  a  Christmas  treat 
for  readers.     tTie  regular  section  of 
the    magazine    is.    as   usual,    full    of 
good   matter,  most    of    which    is    in- 
structive  and   all   of  it   entertaining. 
The  following  articles  will  be  found 
of  special  interest: 
The  Repairs  of  Life,  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wilson.     This  tells  how  nature  sets 
to  w^ork  to  restore  the  human  body 
to    a    normal    condition    whenever 
wounds   or   injuries  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  it. 
Millionaires'    Hotels    of    New  York. 


The  mammoth  hotels  of  New  York, 
with  all  their  masfnificent  and  lux- 
urious appointments  are  here  des- 
cribed, as  they  strike  visitors  from 
the  Old  Country. 

Rejected  by  the  Publishers.  Interest- 
ing instances  are  given  where  fam- 
ous books  have  been  refused  by 
publishers,  showing  that  the  judg- 
ment of  these  personages  is  not  al- 
ways infallible. 

Wanted:  A  Christmas  Grocer.  This 
is  a  quaint  essay,  in  which  the  vir- 
tues of  the  old-time  grocer,  with 
his  genial  manner  and  his  generous 
gifts,  are   extolled. 

CORNHILL. 

One  of  the  oddities  of  the  Decem- 
ber Cornhill  is  an  article  on  the 
**  Battle  of  Austerlitz, "  written  by  a 
French  officer  and  published  in  the 
original  French.  The  serial  story  at 
present  running  through  the  Cornhill 
is  ''Sir  John  Constantine,"  by  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch.  Special  mention  might 
be  made  of  a  short  story  ''The  White 
Woodcock"  appearing  in  this  number. 
Of  the  other  contents  mention  might 
be  made  of: 

Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist,— the 

third  in  a  series,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  affairs  in  St.  Petersburg 
before  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Christmas  Book,  by  Joseph  Shay- 
lor.  A  paper  tracing  the  origin 
and  increasing  popularity  of  Christ- 
inas editions  and  annuals. 

The  Fascination  of  Orchids,  by  Freci- 
erick  Boyle.  Something  about  cne 
of  the  most  wonderful  flower  crea- 
tions in  the  world, 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

A  notable  serial  begins  in  the 
December  Cosmopolitan,  one  of  H.  G. 
Wells,  fantastic  prophecies  of  things 
to  be,  entitled  "In  the  Days  of  the 
Comet."     There  is  a  beautiful  essay 
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on  ''The  Poetry  of  Jesus,"  by  Edwin 
Markham,  who  wrote  ''he  Man  With 
the  Hoe."  Of  fiction  there  is  good 
store,  mainly  of  the  light  love  story 
style.  The  illustrations  are  numer- 
ous and  some  novel  effects  have  been 
introduced.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to : 

Christmas  With  the  Roosevelts  in 
1765.  An  illustrated  account  of 
how  the  progenitors  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  spent 
Christmas  long  ago. 

Burdens  Borne  by  Women.  A  des- 
cription of  some  of  the  tasks  per- 
formed by  women  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

Story  of  Paul  Jones,  by  Alfred  Henry 
Lewis,  continues  the  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  the  famous 
sea  captain  begun  in  an  earlier 
number. 

Art  for  Business  Sake,  by  David 
Belasco.  A  paper  by  the  great 
dramatic  critic  on  some  phases  of 
the  commercialization  of  the  stage. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

"The  Spoilers,"  a  serial  by  a  new 
author,  begins  in  this  number,  as  also 
the  first  chapters  of  an  account  of 
economic  conditions  in  the  Old  World 
by  Charles  E.  Russell,  called  "Sol- 
diers of  the  Common  Good.  "Fren- 
zied Finance,"  by  Thomas  W.  Law- 
son,  still  continues  its  course.  There 
are  a  number  of  stories  and  the  usual 
supply  of  illustrations. 

McCLURE'S. 

McClure's  December  number  con- 
tains three  or  four  good  stories,  not- 
ably a  fantastic  sketch  by  Jack  Lon- 
don, called  "Love  of  Life."  Part 
second  of  Carl  Schurz'  "Reminisc- 
ences of  a  Long  Life."  appears  in 
this  number.     This  is  one  of  the  best 


things  McClure's  has   had  for   some 
time.     Among  the  other  contents  are : 

Folk,  by  William  Allen  White,  a 
character  sketch  with  portrait  of 
the  youthful  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Railroad  Rebates,  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  a  further  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  is  agitating  Am- 
ericans at  present. 

METROPOLITAN. 

' '  Shakespeare 's  Heroines, ' '  color 
drawings  by  Henry  Hutt,  of  Rosalind, 
Ophelia  and  Juliet,  are  features  of 
the  Christmas  Metropolitan.  There 
are  also  some  beautiful  color  illustra- 
tions accompanying  an  article  on 
"Kairwan  the  Holy."  "Pugilism  and 
the  Drama"  tells  of  prize  fighters 
who  have  gone  in  for  acting.  The 
remaining  contents  are  mainly  in  the 
line  of  fiction. 

PALL  MALL. 

Some  appropriate  Christmas  fiction 
appears  in  the  December  number,  re- 
dolent of  the  old  romantic  days.  One 
of  the  best  stories  is  "My  Lady's 
Ring,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson. 
"The  House  of  the  Evil  Hour."  by 
Sidney  Pickering,  is  another  of  a  like 
character.  "The  Mcssaj?e  of  Christ- 
mas," by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  is  an 
illustrated  paper  on  five  parables  of 
Christ.  The  fourth  story  in  the  ser- 
ies of  "Trials  of  Commander  Mc- 
Turk,"  by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  ap- 
pears, as  also  the  final  installment  of 
"Kipps,"  the  serial  by  H.  G.  Wells. 
Among  the  heavier  contents  are: 
Soveregns  I  Have  Sung  to,  being  re- 
miniscences of  Madame  Sembrich, 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
•  be  listened  to  many  times  by  royal- 
ty in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Picture  of  the  Year.     An  inter- 
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view  with  the  Hon.  John  Collier. 
This  is  accompanied  bj'  a  half  doz- 
en reproductions  of  famous  '^on- 
temporary  paintings. 
London  at  Prayer,  by  Charles  Mor- 
ley,  continuing  a  series  and  des- 
cribing the  singing  of  the  Christ- 
mas carols  at  the  Foundling  on 
Guilford   Street. 

THE   PACIFIC   MONTHLY. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Paci- 
fic has  been  enriched  with  several 
very  fine  photos  of  natural  scenery 
that  delight  the  eye.  There  is  an 
interview  with  tho  cartoonist,  Hom- 
er Davenport,  a  number  of  short 
stories  and 

Driving  the   Iron   Stallion  Down   to 
Drink,  by  Frank  Ira     White,     dis- 
cusses railroad  construction  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
The  Coming  Supremacy  of  the  Paci- 
fic, by  Wolf     Von  Schierbrand,  is 
the  fifth  in  a  series,  and  describes 
more  particularly  the  influences  of 
irrigation  and  immigration  on  west- 
ern life. 
A  Mecca  for  Astronomers  tells  of  the 
solar   observatory  on   Mount   Wilson 
in  the  Sierra  Madres     of     SoutheiTi 
California. 

PEARSON'S  (American). 

The  December  number  is  given  over 
almost  entirely  to  fiction,  which  will 
be  found  of  a  wide  and  varied  inter- 
est. The  articles  of  reminiscence  by 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  in  this  number, 
deal  with  the  second  attempt  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Sumter.  ^'Joseph,  Chief 
of  the  Nez  Perces,"  describes  an  in- 
teresting Indian  character. 

When  the  President  is  "At  Home," 

gives   a   picture   of   the   scene    and 
ceremonies    at    the    White    House 
Avhen  the  President  receives. 
The  Greatest  Standing  Army  in  the 


World,  shows  how  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  outnum- 
ber every  standing  army  in  the 
world. 

PEARSOIf'S  (English). 

The  double  Christmas  number  of , 
Pearson's  with  its  thirty-two  pages 
in  color,  is  a  splendid  production. 
First  there  is  a  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed article  on  '^Autumn  and  Winter 
in  Art,"  by  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 
This  is  followed  by  "Types  of  Ter- 
riers and  Toys,"  also  well  illustrat- 
ed. There  are  quite  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent stories  and  articles,  of  which 
the  following  are  of  particular  inter- 
est: 

Famous  Raconteurs,  by  Harr^.  i\ir- 
niss,  telling  anecdotes  of  Jerrold, 
Brookfield,  Garrick,  Burnand,  Gil- 
bert, Mark  Twain,  etc. 
Queer  Loads— an  account  of  some  ex- 
traordinary loads  that  have  been 
carried  on  railroad  trains. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

Fiction  is  the  predominant  note  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  Scribner's. 
One  of  the  best  stories  is  '^  Captain 
Arendt's  Choice,"  a  modern  nauti- 
cal yarn.  '^The  Man  who  Studied 
Continual"  is  a  fantastic  concep- 
tion, but  amusing  at  the  same  time. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  contributes  a 
story,  entitled  '''The  Spy,"  and  there 
is  a  serial  story  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.  An  illustrated  paper  on  the 
work  of  the  artist  Holbein  is  also  to 
be  found  in  this  number. 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

The  Christmas  Success  Magazine 
has  much  of  live  interest  in  its  con- 
tents. Four  stories  and  a  number  of 
good  articles  make  up  a  bill  of  fare, 
that   is  bound  to  please.     ''The  Art 
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of  Christmas  Giving-,"  by  Marj^  E. 
Wilkins  Freeman,  and  ''Success  with 
a  Flaw,"  hj  Orison  Swett  Harden, 
are  two  essays  of  special  interest- 
Among  longer  articles  are : 

Turning  Children  into  Dollars,  which 
tells  how  the  sweat  shops  are  grind- 
ing hope,  ambition  and  even  life 
out  of  little  toilers. 

The  Romance  of  News  Gathering, 
wliich  describes  ho  wthe  news- 
papers get  their  material  and  tells 
about  some  of  the  big  scoops  that 
have  been  secured. 

Money-Making  at  Home,  which  gives 
some  scJiemes  by  which  women  can 
make  money  at  home. 

SYSTEM. 

Several  notable  articles  are  to  be 
found  in  December  System  that  merit 
careful  reading.  ''The  Organization 
of  a  Ketail  Store,"  for  instance,  is  a 
most  helpful  paper  on  how  the  work 
of  a  retail  store  should  be  depart- 
mentalized. In  the  series,  "How  the 
Articles  of  Commerce  are  Made, ' '  the 
subject  of  "Twine"  is  taken  up  and 
the  whole  process  of  its  manufacture 
illustrated  in  a  set  of  nine  pictures. 
Some  half  dozen  articles  give  descrip- 
tions of  business  systems,  Avith  ac- 
companying charts.  Among  the  more 
important  contributions  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

Building  a  Business  Machine— show- 
ing the  necessity  for  a  thorough  co- 
ordination of  interests  among  the 
individuals  of  a  business  house. 

Wholesaling  by  Mail.  A  description 
of  how  the  greatest  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  the  world  was  developed  on 
this  idea. 

The  Automobile  in  Business  tells  of 
the  development  of  the  motor  car 
from  a  mere  pleasure  giver  to  a 
business  utilitv. 


The  Parasites  of     Foreign  Business. 

Some  account  of  fake  export  asso- 
ciations, with  their  methods  and 
how  they  may  be  counteracted. 
How  to  Run  a  Mine  Economioally. 
The  story  of  a  mine  manager  who 
built  up  a  group  of  losing  mines 
into  a  property  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion  dollars. 

TECHNICAL  WORLD. 

Though  its  name  might  imply  dry 
and  learned  contents,  the  Technical 
World  is  not  so  heavy  as  one  might 
suppose.  In  fact  much  bright,  read- 
able matter  of  general  interest  ap- 
pears in  its  pages  from  month  to 
mouth.  Take  the  following  articles 
as  examples: 

Story  of  the  Iron  Industry,  tracing 
the  various  processes  which  follow 
the  digging  of  iron  ore  from  the 
Lake  Superior  mines  until  it  is 
turned  into  pig  iron— profusely  il- 
lustrated, 
Anti-Auto  Riots  of  1830,  tells  of  the 
efforts  made  to  keep  the  first  steam 
railways  from  doing  business. 
The  Grand  Canal  of  China,  describes 
one  of  the  most  famous  canals  in 
the  world. 

THE  ARENA. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Arena's 
December  issue  is  "The  Coal  Trust 
of  Colorado,"  designated  an  amazing- 
revelation,  by  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills. 
The  work  of  the  cartoonist  John  L. 
De  Mar  is  given  some  attention  by 
B.  0.  Flower,  and  sevc^ral  of  his  l^si 
cartoons  are  reproduced.  An  excel 
lent  full-page  portrait  of  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  of  Cleveland,  and  4  por- 
trait of  Count  Tolstoi  are  features. 
From  the  literary  contents  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  selected : 

Uncle  Sam's  Romance  with  Scienoc 
and  Soil.  A  description  of  the 
.wonderful   progress   that   has  been 
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made  of  late  years  in  scientific  agvi- 
cnlture. 

Economics  of  Moses.  An  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  Mosaic  law  relat- 
ing to  land  and  tools,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  economies. 

The  Reign  of  Graft  in  Milwaukee.  A 
short  and  concise  account  of  poli- 
tical corruption  in  Milwaukee. 

THE  CENTURY. 

Some  extremely  fine  color  work  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Century's  Christ- 
mas number.  To  illustrate  a  short 
poem,  ^'A  Christmas  Hj^mn,"  an 
eight-page  section  on  heavy  coated 
stock  has  been  used.  The  designing 
and  coloring  of  the  section  are  very 
fine.  The  pj-incipal  feature  of  the 
literary  contents  of  the  number  is  the 
opening  installment  of  "Lincoln  the 
Lawyer,"  a  study  by  Frederick  Tre- 
vor Hill.  There  is  also  to  be  found 
the  second  part  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  serial  ''Fenwick's  Career." 
Other  interesting  contents  are : 

An  Intimate  Study  of  the  Pelican.  An 

illustrated  article,  descriptive  of  the 
extraordinary  bird  that  inhabits  th? 
southern  seas. 
Historic  Palaces  of  Paris.  A  descrip- 
tion, with  many  handsome  illustra- 
tions of  the  Hotel  de  Crillon,  which 
has  the  most  unique  location  in  the 
world. 

The  Russian  Players  in  New  York. 

Some  account  of  the  Russian  plays 
and  the  players  who  have  been 
performing  them  on  the  New  York 
stage. 

THE  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

As  usual,  the  Grand  Magazine  is 
full  of  articles  of  timely  interest, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  The 
absence  of  illustrations  permits  of  a 
i^'^more  extensive  bill  of  fare  than  is 
given    bv    the    illustrated    magazine. 


In  the  series  of  "Best  Stories  of 
Leading  Writers,"  one  of  Arthur  t 
Morrison's  tales  is  published.  There  i 
is  a  symposium  of  opinions  by  colon- 
ial authorities  on  emigration,  in  which 
Mr.  Thomas  South  worth,  Ontario 
colonization  oificer,  takes  part  foi' 
Canada.  The  articles  of  immediate 
interest  to  business  men  are : 

How  Bargain-Hunters  are  Swindled, 

dealing  with  the  abuse  of  legitimate 
advertising  methods  by  manipula- 
tors. 

Work  Done  in  Sleep,  telling  how  in- 
tellectual   feats  have  been    accom- 
plished during  sleep  which  during        ; 
waking  hours  proved  impossible.  .| 

Should  Women  Wear  Corsets?  is  dis- 
cussed by  two  leading  London  phy- 
sicians, who  take  opposite  sides  of       ^^ 
the  question.  'i 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

A  valuable  commentary  on  British 
Kussian  relations  on  the  Afghan- 
istan border  is  supplied  in  a  paper  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  is  the' most 
important  feature  of  the  December 
number.  ^'The  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment and  What  it  May  Lead  to"  is 
treated  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Sir  Harry  Johnston.  ''Underground 
Jacobitism"  and  ''Forbidden  Mar- 
riages" are  two  unusual  articles. 
There  are  the  opening  chapters  of  a 
new  serial  "A  Face  of  Clay,"  by 
Horace  Vachell.  Two  specially  strong 
articles  are : 

Public  School  Education.  A  condem- 
natiorr  of  the  existing  traditional 
system  of  grinding  knowledge  irrto 
unwilling   and   uninterested  pupils. 

The  Unemployed  and  the  Unemploy- 
ed Workmen  Act,  by  Sir  Arthur 
Clay.  A  revieAv  of  the(  Act  of  1905, 
showing  wherein  it  will  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  unemployed. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

'*Tlie  Progress  of  the  World,'* 
with  its  accompanying'  illustrations, 
the  cartoons  of  the  month  and  the 
'^Leading  Articles  of  the  Month,'* 
alone  would  make  the  Review  of  Re- 
views a  valuable  publication.  But 
in  addition  the  reader  is  given  a 
number  of  special  articles,  which  are 
always  of  timely  interest.  ''The 
Russian  Situation"  and  ''The  New 
King  of  Norway,"  are  articles  of 
political  significance.  "A  German- 
American  University  Alliance"  and 
"The  University  of  Texas"  are  of 
educational  interest.  "What  do  our 
Church  Buildings  Express?'-'  and 
' '  Foreign  Conductors  of  this  Season 's 
Music,"  are  illustrated  articles  that 
appeal  to  two  different  classes  of  peo- 
ple. To  the  business  man  the  follow- 
ing articles  will  be  found  of  interest : 

America  in  Foreign  Trade,  discussing 
American  trade  with  the  Orient 
and* with  South  America,  with  de- 
tailed statistics. 

The  Americanization  of  Mexico,  show- 
ing how  American  capital  and  Am- 
erican influences  are  changing  the 
character  of  Mexican  life. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  Premier 
Seddon  of  New  Zealand  appears  as 
the  frontispiece  of  the  December 
number,  accompanying  an  article  on 
labor  conditions  in  that  colony.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  several  con- 
tributions is  "The  Swedish-Ameri- 
can," which  is  practically  a  character 
sketch  of  one  cf  the  best  of  American 
settlers.  It  is  illustrated  with  por- 
traits of  Swedes  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  United  States.  An  in- 
structive article  discusses  "The  Aus- 


tro-Hungarian  Crisis."    Of  more  par- 
ticular interest  to  business  men  are : 

The  Responsibility  of  Insurance  Offi- 
cials. This  article  show&  how  far- 
reacliing  are  the  interests  of  insur- 
ance companies  and  how  necessary 
it  is  that  they  should  be  well  man- 
aged. 

Americanizing  the  Japanese,  by  W,  S. 
Harwood,  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  how  American  influences 
^nre  telling  on  the  Japs,  who  live  in 
the  Western  States. 

The  Land  Without  Strikes  supplies 
reasons  why  New  Zealand  is  so 
prosperous,  quoting  the  opinions  of 
Premier  Seddon. 

Orchards  in  the  Desert.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonderful  apple  or- 
chards of  New  Mexico,  produced 
by  irrigation. 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

Illustrations  are  always  a  strong 
feature  of  the  World's  Work  and  the 
business  man  finds  much  to  interest 
him  even  in  a  casual  glance  through 
its  pages.  The  December  number  has 
some  strong  features.  Of  passing  in- 
terest are  "Gun  and  Camera  in  Afri- 
can Wilds,"  "Frederick  MacMon- 
nies,  Sculptor,"  and  "Full-Page  Lit- 
erary Portraits,"  while  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  instructive: 

Venezuela  and  the  Problem  it  Pres- 
ents. ,A  lengthy  account  of  the 
political  situation  in  Venezuela,  a 
country  plundered  into  weary  ac- 
quiesence  by  its  pompous  dictator. 

The  Story  of  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  ?nan 
who  founded  the  Equitable  Assur- 
ance Society  and  through  .vhose 
energy  the  colossal  growth  of  life 
insurance  has  been  brought  about. 

The  Children  Who  Toil.  A  detailed 
account  of  some  of  the  evils  sur- 
rounding child  labor,  showing  the 
proper  light  in  which  the  problem 
i-hould  be  viewed. 
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Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month   Reviewed 


Last  month  a  number  of  novels, 
havino'  business  subjects  as  their 
themes,  were  referred  to  in  this  de- 
partment. This  month  the  scope  of 
the  department  has  been  broadened 
and  consideration  has  been  given  to  a 
general  range  of  fiction. 

The  Fall  season  has  been  prolific  of 
irood  fiction.  Nearly  all  the  popular 
novelists  are  represented  on  the  lists 
and  many  new  writers  have  been 
brought  to  the  front.  Canadian  au- 
thors, especially  those  who  write 
about  animals  and  nature,  have  pro- 
duced some  notable  books. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
holiday  season,  attenion  has  |)een 
limited  to  fiction  almost  entirely. 
Next  month  it  is  our  hope  to  devo_te 
space  to  a  number  of  books  on  busi- 
ness subjects,  of  Avhich  several  excel- 
lent publications  have  recently  been 
placed  on  the  market. 

SOME   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  Work  of  Our  Hands.  By  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays.  Toronto: 
The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Limited. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Stories  in  which  the  struggles  of 
capital  and  labor  are  detailed  strike 
a  popular  note  at  the  Dresent  time. 


It  is  natural  that  they  should  do  so, 
because  these  struggles  to-day  bulk 
largely  in  the  public  eye.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  labor  novels,  this  story 
moves  in  an  ethical  rather  than  a 
practical  plane.  It  traces  the  change 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  beauti- 
ful young  wife  of  a  millionaire  mill- 
owner,  and  describes  the  combat 
which  ensues  between  husband  and 
wife.  Gradually  the  author  works 
her  story  up  to  a  strong  climax.  The 
wife  holds  firmly  to  her  position,  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  workers 
and  maintaining  the  responsibility  of 
the  rich.  Her  philanthropy  reaches 
an  extreme,  and  a  rupture  between 
husband  and  wife  is  threatened.  The 
outcome  is  as  striking  as  it  is  unex- 
pected. 

Squire  Phin,  by  Holman  F.  Day,  New 
York:    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  this,  his  first  long  story,  Mr. 
Day  has  transferred  to  paper  a  pic- 
ture of  village  life  as  it  appears  down 
east  in  the  State  of  Maine  with  the 
skillful  touch  of  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  He  is  a 
close  observer  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  people  who  live  in  his  book, 
some  of  whom  are  irresistibly  funny. 
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Squire  Phin,  a  clever  lawyer  and 
philanthropist,  is  the  hero  whose  love 
story  and  courtship  are  quite  unique, 
while  Aquarius  Wharff,  the  weather 
prophet,  the,  loungers  with  queer 
names  about  Asa  Brickett's  store, 
and  best  of  all,  Hime  Fook,  the  show- 
man, furnish  the  comic  element. 

Lodgings  in  Town,  by  Arthur  Henry. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
Cloth.    Illustrated,  $1.50. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  earlier 
work  of  this  author,  ''The  House  in 
the  Wood"  and  ''An  Island  Cabin," 
this  new  book  will  be  welcome,  as 
giving  a  glimpse  into  the  earlier  life 
of  the  author,  before  he  gave  up  life 
in  the  city  for  (^ountry  life.  He  des- 
cribes the  various  phases  of  modern 
city  existence  w^ith  a  vivid  pen  and 
makes  even  the  commonplace  roman- 
tic. The  illustrations  are  from  photo- 
graphs of  New  York  City. 

Yolanda,  by  Charles  Major.  Toronto: 
Morang  &  Co.,  Limited.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

A  very  pretty  and  pleasing  romance 
is  this  latest  production  of  the  author 
of  "When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower."  The  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Burgundy  of  Charles  the  Bold,  whose 
only  daughter  Mary  is  the  heroine. 
She  is  well  portrayed  by  Mr.  Major, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
charming  heroines  of  the  season.  The 
author  has  also  been  most  happy  in 
his  portrayal  of  the  hero,  who  is  heir 
to  the  Duchy  of  Styria. 

The  Road-Builders,  by  Samuel  Mer- 
win.  Toronto:  Morang  &  Co., 
Limited.     $1.50. 

The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  rail- 
way construction  in  overcoming  the 
forces  of  nature,  in  ruling  large 
bodies  of  undisciplined  men  and  in 
opposing  the  hostility  of  wild  Indians 
and  rival  capitalists  are  all  vividly 
set  forth  in  this  book.     In  Paul  Car- 


hart,  the  hero,  the  finest  qualities  of 
manhood  are  disTDlayed.  A  skillful 
engineer,  a  born  leader  and  stategist 
and  withal  a  tender  and  lovable  man, 
one  follows  with  interest  the  story 
of  his  struggles  and  successes.  A 
book  that  enlists  one's  sympathies 
Avithout  the  aid  of  a  love  story. 

The  Deluge,  by  David  Graham 
Phillips.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Toronto : 
McLeod  &  Allen.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  is  unquestionably  Phillips' 
strongest  work.  He  has  made  his 
picture  of  modern  American  life  most 
convincing.  The  glimpse  we  are  given 
behind  the  scenes  in  Wall  Street  is  a 
memorable  one.  Financial  methods 
are  disclosed  with  a  merciless  hand, 
and  the  mask  is  ruthlessly  torn  from 
the  faces  of  the  great  manipulators. 
Withal  there  is  an  interesting  love 
story  interwoven. 

The  Grapple,  by  Grace  MacGowan 
Cooke.  Toronto :  The  Copp,  Clark 
Co..  Limited.     $1.50. 

A  story  which  has  for  its  theme  the 
much  discussed  question  of  "Labor 
versus  Capital."  The  writer  treats 
of  trade  unions  and  what  they  have 
eifected  in  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  ;  of  strikes  and  their 
the  industrial  world,  and  advocates 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  adjusting 
differences.  The  plot  is  simple.  The 
love  story  of  Mark  Strong  furnishes 
a  touch  of  pathos,  and  Captain  Mc- 
Clintock's  funny  stories  brighten  the 
pages  of  this  very  readable  book. 

Fair  Margaret,  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. Toronto:  Morang  &  Co., 
Limited.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  theatrical  life,  the  lead- 
ing lady  being  Margaret  Donne,  a 
young  Englisli  girl  endowed  with 
musical  gifts  amounting  to  genius. 
She  is  somewhat  under  the  influence 
of  a  wily  Greek,  and  is  rescued  from 
a   dangerous   situation   by   her  lover. 
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Tiishington,  and  his  mother,  a  whilom 
prima  donna.  The  denouement  is  re- 
served for  another  book,  thus  leaving 
the  reader  in  a  state  of  expectant 
curiosity. 

The  Memoirs  of  an  Amerioan  Citizen, 

by  Robert  Herriek.     Toronto:    Mo- 
rang"  &  Co.,  Limited.     $1.50. 

These  memoirs  trace  the  evolution 
of  an  American  citizen  along-  com- 
mercial lines.  A  youth  with  brains, 
will-power  and  opportunity  fights  his 
Avay  in  the  business  world  from  the 
lowest  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
ladder.  Cool,  clear-headed,  cynical, 
with  an  elastic  code  of  morals  suited 
to  his  occasion,  Van  Harrington 
tramples  upon  evervthing  and  every- 
one that  stands  in,  the  way  of  success. 
He  wins  what  he  seeks,  money  and 
power,  and  becomes  that  finished  pro- 
duct of  the  American  social  system 
—  a  senator.  A  strong  and  vigorous 
book. 

The  Black  Spaniel  and  Other  Stories, 

by   Robert    Hichens.      New   York: 
Frederick  A.   Stokes   Co.     $1.50. 

In  this  collection  of  short  stories, 
as  in  his  ^^ Garden  of  Allah,''  there 
is_  abundant  evidence  that  Mr. 
Hichens  is  no  mere  story-teller,  nor 
does  he  much  concern  himself  with 
the  creation  of  individual  character. 
The  deep  mysteries  of  nature  and 
human  nature  are  his  theme.  In  the 
''Black  Spaniel"  the  dual  nature  in 
man,  the  correspondences  and  antag- 
onisms that  exist  between  men,  the 
relation  of  the  human  to  the  brute 
creation,  and  a  metempsychosis  upon 
which  that  relation  is  based,  are  the 
materials  out  of  Avhich  a  weird  and 
tragic  tal^  is  woven.  ''The,  Mysteries 
of  the  Desert"  form  the  staple  of 
the  remaining  short  tales. 

Hearts  and  Masks,  by  Harold  Mac- 
Grath.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  Toronto:  McLeod  & 
Allen.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 


A  charming  romance,  short,  brisk 
and  compelling.  The  story  centres 
about  two  self-invited  guests  to  a 
masked  ball  at  a  country  club  near 
New  York.  How  they  became  un- 
wittingly mixed  up  with  a  daring- 
robbery,  and  how  they  escaped  pro- 
vides one  interest  of  the  book,  whil^ 
the  other  interest  is  afforded  by  the 
love  element,  which  enters  into  their 
relations.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  beautifully  executed. 

Jules  of  the  Great  Heart,  by  Law- 
rence Mott.  Toronto:  The  Copp. 
Clark  Co.,  Limited.    $1.50. 

A  tale  of  the  northeo-n  wilds. 
Nature  as  she  reveals  herself  in  some 
of  her  sterner  moods  of  storm  and 
stress  is  well  interpreted.  The  hero, 
Jules  Verbeaux,  is  an  untutored 
trapper  and  free  trader  of  the  noble 
type  of  manhood.  The  simple  tale  of 
his  strenuous  life  and  adventures 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
love  what  is  genuine  and  true.  The 
colloquial  portions  of  the  book  are  in 
the  mixed  .jargon  of  the  half-breeds, 
acquired  by  contact  with  the  trading 
fur  companies. 

The  House  of  a   Thousand  Candles, 

by  Meredith  Nicholson.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  mediaeval  romance  in  a  twen- 
tieth century  setting  is  the  singular 
theme  of  this  absorbing  story.  A 
huge  mysterious  country  house  in 
Indiana,  with  many  a  secret  passage, 
a  buried  treasure  estimated  in  the 
millions,  and  a  relentless  hunt  for 
this  treasure  furnish  material  for  as 
exciting  a  yarn  as  has  been  written 
this  year.  The  characters  all  play 
their  parts  well,  and  the  denouement 
is  as  happy  as  it  is  unexpected. 

A  Maker  of  History,  by  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Toronto:  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Limited.     $1.25. 

A  clever  storv  which  maintains  its 
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thrilling*  interest  till  the  final  chapter. 
Guy  Poynton  accidentally  becomes 
possessor  of  a  paper  containing  part 
of  a  State  secret,  and  the  efforts  of 
detectives  and  foreign  spies  to  regain 
the  paper  furnish  both  Guy  and  his 
sister  with  many  astonishing  and  un- 
expected adventures.  A  rather  un- 
usual trend  of  a  love  story  runs 
throughout  the  book. 

White  Fire,  by  John  Oxenham.  To- 
ronto: The  Copp,  Clark  Co.. 
Limited.    $1.50. 

A  missionary  story  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  full  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture. Kenneth  Blair  and  his 
young  wife,  filled  with  a  tine  enthusi- 
asm devote  their  lives  to  reclaiming 
the  savage  cannibals  of  the  Pacific  by 
bringing  them  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  gospel  and  instructing  them  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life.  His  Christ- 
ianity is  of  that  muscular  type  which 
has  no  scruples  in  making  use  of 
jWinchesters  and  Maxims  to  protect 
his  little  community  against  unprin- 
cipled traders. 

The  Ballingtons,  by  Francis  Squire. 
Boston :   Little.  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50. 

A  striking  and  original  book.  The 
ever-recurring  problem  of  the  liberty 
of  the  individual  in  the  marital  re- 
lation is  handled  with  skill  and  deep 
insight  into  the  ethical  and  spiritual 
questions  involved.  The  theories  of 
the  writer  are  exemplified  in  the  Mves 
of  two  married  couples.  Frederick 
Ballington,  armed  with  the  power  of 
the  purse,  seeks  by  a  system  of  re- 
pression to  destroy  the  individuality 
of  his  wife.  Beatrice  Sidney,  the  in- 
heritor of  immense  wealth,  tries  to 
attain  the  same  end  by  a  lavish 
bestowal  of  her  possessions  on  her 
young  husband.  In  both  cases  the 
results  are  disastrous,  because  hich 
ideals  and  spiritual  aspirations  prove 
stronper  than    mere    selfish    interests. 

The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  by  Booth 
Tarkinston.     Toronto:    Poole  Pub- 


lishing Company,  Limited.     Cloth, 

illustrated,  $1.50. 

In  this  latest  story  by  the  author 
of  '^The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.'* 
the  main  interest  centres  about  two 
characters,  Joe  Louden  and  Ariel 
Tabor.  As  depicted  first  in  their 
youth,  Joe  is  the  scapegrace  of 
Canaan,  while  Ariel  is  a  poor,  des- 
pised little  girl.  After  a  lapse  of 
years  Joe  returns  and  starts  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  Hampered  by  his  earlier 
bad  name,  he  begins  the  conquest  of 
frtility  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  in 
Canaan.  His  final  success  is  won 
with  the  assistance  of  Ariel,  who  had 
inherited  a  fortune  and  had  grown 
into  a  beautiful  young  woman.  On 
this  groundwork  Mr.  Tarkington  has 
built  up  a  strong,  convincing  story 
with  a  deep,  human  interest. 

TWO  HANDBOOKS. 

Choosing  a  Career,  by  Dr.  Orison 
Swett  Harden,  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Cloth, 
illustrated. 

This  important  volume  discusses  in 
a  sane  and  logical  manner  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  that  can 
ever  face  a  youns'  man  or  maiden. 
The  choice  of  a  life-work,  like  the 
choice  of  a  good  many  other  things  in 
life,  is  frequently  made  in  a  careless 
and  hurried  manner.  Few  give  it  the 
thought  that  it  deserves,  and  very 
few  indeed  make  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  it.  This  is  very  often  the 
fault  of  parents,  who  should  dijeet 
the  studies  and  aspirations  of  their 
children  into  the  proper  channels.  To 
parent  and  child  alike  this  book  on 
'^Choosing  a  Career"  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  The  first  half  deals 
with  the  theoretical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion: the  second  half  with  the  prac- 
tical side.  Here  are  to  be  found  the 
expert  opinions  of  bankers,  lawj^ers, 
railroad  presidents,  manufacturers, 
editors,  printers,  stenographers,  art- 
ists, nurses,  physicians— each  a  per- 
son   of    distinction    in    his   own    line. 
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Interspersed    through    the    book    are 
handsome   photogravures   of   eminent 
business  and  professional  men. 
Everyday  Etiquette.    By  Marion  Har- 

land.      Indianapolis:     The    Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company.    Cloth,  $1.00  net. 

Postage  Prepaid. 

Though  strictly  speaking  not  a 
book  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
business  man.  this  volume  will  be 
found  useful  to  many  persons  who 
have  doubts  as  to  the  proper  thing 
to  do  under  given  circumstances.  No 
busy  man  lives  who  does  not  come 
into    contact    with    the    conventions. 


either  in  business  or  socially.  To  all 
such  this  book  offers  a  convenient 
means  of  learning  the  correct  habits 
of  everyday  life.  The  book  is  divided 
into  chapters,  each  treating  of  a 
single  subject.  Attention  is  naturally 
paid,  to  such  momentous  themes  as  re- 
ceptions, dinners  and  weddings,  but 
there  are  also  chapters  on  home  eco- 
nomics, letter  writing,  and  many 
other  subjects  of  a  lesser  importance. 
The  authoress  writes  in  a  pleasing 
and  sympathetic  strain,  realizing  that 
she  is  addressing  people  who  want  to 
leaini. 
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Grand  ^Tog's 


Twinlock  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 

A  Modem  Binder 

that  will  hold  Single  Sheets  as  securely 

as  Old  Style  Bound  Books 


Light  in  Weight 

Strong  in 
Construction 

Powerful  in 

Sheet  Clamping 
Mechanism 

No  Metal  Paris 
Exposed  to  Mar 
or  Scratch  the 
Desk 


IT  OPENS  PERFECTLY  FLAT  AT  SIDES 

as  well  as  any  other  portion  of  the  book. 

It  rotates  voluntarily  on  the  round  back,  giving  a  level  writing  surface, 
and  lies  steady  and  firm  in  any  position.  Its  new  and  concise  mechanism 
affords  the  advantages  of  writing  on  either  side  of  the  book  with  ease,  as  it 
lies  close  to  the  desk  when  open. 

We  have  them  in  stock  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

We  have  Ledger  Leaves  Ruled  in  Five  Forms  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    CIRCULAR 


THE    WIDE    EXPANSION  MAKES    IT    EASY    TO   INSERT   SHEETS. 


GRAND&TOY 


LIMITED 


WELLINGTON 
&  JORDAN  STS. 


TORONTO 
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The 

Ideal 

Beverage 


,^       ^       ^ 

A  Pale  Ale,  palat- 
able, full  of  the 
virtues  of  malt  and 
hops,  and  in  spark- 
ling condition,  is 
the  ideal  beverage. 


And  when  chemists 
announce  its  purity 
and  judges  its 
merits,  one  needs 
look   no   further 


ASK  FOR 


(LONDON) 


LEARN 

Scientific 
Business 

Letter=writing 


CONTROL    your 
PEN  and  you  can 
CONTROL  a 
FORTUNE 


The  newest  of  new  professions  is  scientific 
letter-writing.  Every  firm  in  the  world  needs 
one  or  more  competent  correspondents  —  there 
are  not  half  enough  to  go  round,  because  the  cut 
and  dried  forms  taught  in  business  col  eges  do 
not  fit  a  man  or  woman  for  handling  correspond- 
ence scientificallj . 

Training  in  this  vital  factor  of  business  life 
must  come  from  business  men,  not  theorists. 
This  is  the  training  we  will  give  you — the  essence 
of  modern  business  methods,  and  the  principles 
b}'  which  business  can  be  built  up  by    letter. 

We  will  make  you  capable  of  earning  a  salary 
of  $2,000  a  year,  or  promoting  a  business 
amounting  to  millions. 

We  will  double  your  value  to  your  present 
employer. 

We  will  help  you  out  of  the  grind  of  office 
routine  into  pleasant  remunerative  occupation. 

You  think  you  will  not  always  be  a  clerk,  a 
salesman,  part  of  an  office  machine — but  what 
are  you  doing  to  insure  a  future  that  is  better 
than  your  present  ? 

If  you  are  a  correspondent  and  are  not  pro- 
gressive, if  you  do  not  qualify  to  do  your  work 
in  the  most  up-to-date,  business-like  manner,  vou 
will  be  displaced  by  those  who  are  qualified. 
You  are  not  safe  in  your  position  because  better 
men  are  after  it. 

The  correspondent  is  in  the  confidence  of  his 
emplojer ;  he  has  the  full  benefit  of  his  em- 
p  oyer's  brains  and  experience — his  failures  and 
successes 

We  will  equip  you  not  only  for  the  newest 
profession  in  the  world  but  the  least  crowded, 
the  most  responsible,  and  one  offering  the  great- 
est opportunities. 

If  you  will  clip  this  article  and  send  it  to  us, 
putting  a  cross  (x)  by  the  paragraph  which 
interests  you  the  most  keenly,  we  will  send  you, 
free  of  cost,  a  book  telling  all  about  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  up-to-date  corres- 
pondent, and  we  will  also  write  you  personally, 
explaining  the  practical  method  by  which  we 
will  teach  you— by  mail — the  onl>;  method  by 
which  a  correspondent  can  be  practically  trained 
for  the  work. 

Address  Business  Letter  Writing  Department. 
TAGE-DAVIS   SCHOOL  OF 

BUSINESS   LETTER  WRITING 
Dept.  279,  90  WABASH   AVE.,    -    CHICAGO 
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*:!;;;:"  We  have  been  using  your  Monthly  Account  System  in  our  grocery 
business  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
is  away  ahead  of  the  old-time  system.  Its  greatest  feature  is  in  always 
having  accounts  ready  for  rendering.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
^  concern  wishing  to  be  up-to-date. 

"Ellis  Bros." 
"Write  for  Particxilars 


The  ROLLA  L  GRAIN  CO.,  Limited 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeif. 


<I>  H^lP  <: 

$  ^^  <D 

^  In  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  one  of  the  largest   de-  ti> 

^  partmental  stores  in  Montreal,  who  are  using  this   system, 

3>  this  is  their  answer,  viz.: 


<i> 


^  C3"  Briefly,  we  find  the  Loose-Leaf  System  of  handling  accounts  %  very 

^  satisfactory  one.    We  have  seven  Ledgers  containing  about  6,000  running  y 

O  accounts  and  a  large  number  of  pettys."  ^ 

^  Ellis  Bros.,  of  Ottawa,  write  as  follows  : 


yt^^% 
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Announces  for   publication   during   1906 

A  Series  of  Bright  Biographical  Sketches 


of  Canadians  who  have  been  successful  in  the  commercial 
The  sketch  in  this  number  deals  with 
MR.  D.  D.  MANN.  RAILROAD  OWNER. 


.'orld. 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  the 

CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN 


Advertisers  will  find  it  hard  to  se- 
cure a  religious  paper  more  profit- 
able as  an  advertising  medium.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  covering  the 
entire  Anglican  field,  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  influential  and 
money-spending  people  in  Canada. 
The  test  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
gives  it  a  first  place  amon  the 
religious  weeklies  of  the  Dominion. 
Rates  on  application.  Our  repre- 
sentative will,  if  desired,  make 
personal  call. 


? 

=         ? 

Office  of  Publication:  36  Toronto  St.,  Toronto    j 


..•..•..•..•..•..•..••.•. 


•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••^* 


There  Is  Something 
DiiFerent  About  Your  Goods. 
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Established  1874 


The  Sentinel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orange  and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special   field    of  special 
value. 


The  Sentinel  PublishingCo. 

Tel.  M.  1746  Limited 

TORONTO 


^-^^^hA/^y^^^^y^/^a^^ 


^i^^^. 


The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine 

will  interest  and  instruct  you 
and   your  family. 


It  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues,  Booklets, 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds   of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mail  Job  Printing  Go. 

75  York  Street     '■''"'*'^ 
Toronto 

Phones,  Main  Richard  Southam 

8-130-135  Manager 

All  long  distance 


We  aim  to  give  the 


best. 


^^OJ^fP^yi^iX 


I  AM  open  for  engagements  to  take  tourists 
into  any  part  of  tjpain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
sights.  Have  taken  some  Canadians  to  in- 
teresting parts  seldom  seen  by  even  ex- 
perienced tourists.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
By  arranging  in  advance  can  meet  the 
steamer  and  take  parties.  For  tourists  whose 
time  is  limited  I  can,  if  they  arrange  with  me 
in  advance,  show  them  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  Southern  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
bring  them  back  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
next  steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those  with 
more  time  I  have  very  interesting  trips 
lasting  for  one  to  three  or  more  months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the  Editor, 
The  Business  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Fimily  Courier,  Gibraltar. 


Mr.  Businessman 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  in " 
crease  the  volume  of  your  business.  Line 
up  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  competi- 
tors and  maintain  a  costly  fight  for  trade ; 
or  with  advance  information  secure  the 
business  without  even  a  struggle. 

Your  own  business  s  use  will  tell  you 
which  is  the  least  costly  and  most  profit- 
able. 

Press  dippings 

will  give  you  all  the  information  printed  in 
the  country  bearing  upon  your  line  of  busi- 
ness aud  give  it  to  you  while  it  is  fresh  and 
valuable — before  your  compe'  itors  even 
hear  of  it.  Press  Clippings  will  open  new 
markets  for  ynur  goods,  find  you  new  buy- 
ers and  new  channels  of  distribution.  The 
cost  is  but  a  few  cents  a  day  or  week. 

The  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

the  largest  press  cMpping  bureau  in  the 
world,  will  send'you  everything  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal in  the  country,  on  any  subject  you  may 
select. 

This  Bureau  reads  and  clips  55.000  papers 
and  other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even 
if  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate our  superior  service.  Write  for  our 
book  about  clippings  and  our  Daily  Busi- 
ness Reports  and  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  your  profit.  We  will  send  it  you  free 
and  will  also  quote  you  a  special  bargain 
rate  for  a  trial  month,  if  you  will  name  the 
subject.    Address 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

127Royce  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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CAPITAL  PAID  UP, 
RESERVE   FUND. 


$1.000  000 
1.000,000 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK. 

DIRECTORS 

S.  J.  MOORE,  Esq.  President  D.  E.  THOMSON,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Vice-Pres. 

JAMES  RYRIE,Esq.  His  Honor  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C. 

THOS.  BRADSHAW,  Esq.  JOHN  FIRSTBROOK,  Esq. 


HEAD   OFFICE. 


TORONTO. 


GENERAL 
BANKING 
BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 


W.  D.  ROSS,  General  Manager 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

at  all  branches. 
ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

Drafts  Bought  and  Sold 
Letters  of  Credit  issued 


••t««««»*» 


••••••••••••••• 


THE  TELEPHONE 


Is  a  companion,  friend  and    servant    combined. 
Invaluable  for    convenience    in    the    household. 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


7^ 


% 


Has  no  equal  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  busi- 
ness life.  Full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  ser- 
vice at  the  nearest  office  of 


THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA        I 

V 
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t  The  Writing-in-Sight  Typewriter 

I  Will  do  your  work  25%  to    50%    faster 
• 

?  than  any  other  writing  machine.      High- 

?  est   award,     ^*  Grand    Prize,"    St.    Louis 

t  Exposition,    1904. 

i  UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LIMITED 

I  7  Adelaide  Street  East        99  St.  Francis  Xavier  Street, 

\  TORONTO             and  at             iVIONTREAL 

;  HAMILTON                   LONDON                   OTTAWA                  QUEBEC                   ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


I.  »..•..•..••.••.••.•..•' 


"Success  has  three  component  uarts.  One  is  the  article,  which  must 
have  undoubted  merit;  the  second  is  opportunity,  and  the  third  can 
be  described  as  X." 

We  malre  the  articie. 

Your  grocer  provides  the  opportunity. 
The    X    is    when    you    read  this  and  instruct 
your  good  wife  to  buy 


44 


Crown "  Brand  Table  Syrup 


Manufactured  only   by 


ESTABLISHED    1858 


EDWARDSBURG  STARCH  CO.,  Limited 


MONTREAL,    QUE. 


TORONTO,    ONT. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  NEVER  OUT  OF  INK 

$7.00   Value    for   $1.00 

Saves  Cost  of  CHecK  Punch,  $3.00 
"Val\ie  of  Year's    InK  Supply.        t.Oc/ 

Cost  of    Pencil \.iC»9:t 

Total    Value 7.0*^ 

j^        Holder  needs  to  be  filled  with  water  only  to   produce  the 
^ff^^      best  ink  anywhere.     No  leads  ;  point  never  breaks  or 
•^         needs  sharpening ;  will  last  for  years  ;  soon  saves 
l^      cost. 
'Tjts  PRICES-Plain,  $1.00;  Chased,  $1.25; 

■V  Chased  and  Gold   Mounted,  $1.50. 

**^      New  ink  making  cartridge-^  will  not 

^/v,      freeze,  in  green,  blue,   violet  or 

/\>    tlack,  copying  or  red  ruling. 

"^Q:        lOc;  by  mail,  12c.    Or- 


BE 
CAREFUL 

When  buying  a  Foun- 
tain Pen  or  you  will  get 
a  back  number.    Ask  to  S3i 

The  "NOSACK"  SELF  FILLING 


You  simply  draw  the  cap  off  and  the  pen 
is  full.    Compared  to  the  watch  this  pen  is 
the  stem  winder,  the  old  style  the  key  wind- 
ers.    No  inside  pumps  to  leak  or  break.  No  rub- 
ber sacks  to  rot,  or  room  for  ink  to  take.    No  tiller 
to  find,  and  wh^n  found,  they  are  broken.    It  cleans— it 
fills— no  profane  words  are  spoken.    If  these  are  not  to  be 
had  in  your  city,  order  direct  of  makers. 

Prices:    $2,  $2.60,  S3.00,  S4,  $5. 

BLAIR'S    FOUNTAIN   PEN  COMPANY 

163  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  ^ 

Suite  148.     Get  Agency 


dinary  ink  may  also  be 

GREAT  FOR 
Q>  STENOG- 
y>.   RAPHY 


NOSACK.  SELF  FILLING    PAT'D 


•••••••••••••'^ 


4 
f 


Canada's  Financial  Daily  Newspaper 

The  Toronto  World 

Is   recognized    throughout    the  Dominion  of  Canada   as  the  4 

leading    financial   daily    newspaper.     Its   circulation    extends  • 

from   Vancouver  to   Halifax,   and    its   opinions    on   financial  \ 

subjects  are  eagerly  sought  for.  ? 

Canada's  Leading  Banl^s  I 

i 

Loan  Companies,  etc.,  all  make  their  business  announcements  i 

in  the  columns  of  the  WORLD.     11   reaches  the  right  class  of  • 

people.  t 

THE  WORLD  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  Limited  | 

TORONTO,  Canada  f 

i 
H.  E.  SMALLPEICE,  Manag^er  Advertisings  Department.  • 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*.••••> 


\i 


ESTERN 


Incorporated 
1861 


Assurance   Company 
FIRE  and  MARINE 


Head  Office 

Capital 

- 

$i,500»ooo.oo 

Toronto, 

Assets,  over 

3,300,000.00 

Ont. 

Annual  Income 

- 

-     3,890,000.00 

HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President. 

J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Man.  Director. 

C.  C.  FOSTER,  Secretary. 


British  Jinierica 
Jl$$urance  eompany 

'"''{^3*^'''  FIRE  and  MARINE 

Cash  Capital,      $850,000.00 

Total  Assets,    $2,043,678.59 

Losses   paid  since  organization,   $25,868,544.80 

HEAD  OFFICE,         -        -         BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDINfi 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  Sts.,  TORONTO. 

HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President 

J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Managfing  Director 

P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary 


Grand  Trunk 
Railway 


During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  double-tracking,  levelling 
grades,  building  bridges  and  perfecting  the 
road-bed,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  obtain- 
ed has  enabled  the  Company  to  operate  a 
service  that  for 

Speed,  Comfort 
and  Punctuality 

is  unsurpassed.  The  rolling  stock  and  train 
equipment  are  in  keeping  with  this  high 
standard,  and  the  wide  vestibule  coaches  with 
high-backed  seats  and  smoking  compartments, 
the  handsome  electric-lighted  parlor,  cafe 
parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room sleeping  cars  insure  not  only  a  fast 
but  a  comfortable  trip  by  the 


DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


THE 


MAGAZINE 
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THEMACLEAN  PUBLISHING  C91imited 


Grand  ^Toy's 


Twinlock  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 

A  Modem  Binder 

that  will  hold  Single  Sheets  as  securely 

as  Old  Style  Bound  Books 


Light  in  Weight 

Strong  in 
Construction 

Powerful  in 

Sheet  Clamping 
Mechanism 

No  Metal  Parts 
Exposed  to  Mar 
or  Scratch  the 
Desk 


IT  OPENS  PERFECTLY  FLAT  AT  SIDES 

as  well  as  any  other  portion  of  the  book. 

It  rotates  voluntarily  on  the  round  back,  giving  a  level  writing  surface, 
and  lies  steady  and  firm  in  any  position.  Its  new  and  concise  mechanism 
affords  the  advantages  of  writing  on  either  side  of  the  book  with  ease,  as  it 
lies  close  to  the  desk  when  open. 

We  have  them  in  stock  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

We  have  Ledger  Leaves  Ruled  in  Five  Forms  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

SEND    FOR    DESCRIPTIVE    C:RCULAR 


1 

i 

i 

_^ 

^^___^ 

SHEETS. 

i 

^ 

/^^^^^^^^^k 

^v>;£i>^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^  T  ]^^^^  \  ^wi^^^ 

^^^ 

ON  MAKES    IT   EASY    TO   INSERT 

THE    WIDE    EXPANS 

GRAND&TOY 


LIMITED 


WELLINGTON 
&  JORDAN  STS. 


TORONTO 
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Inside  With  the  Publishers 


SOME  explanation  is  due  our  sub- 
scribers for  the  apparent  omis- 
sion of  a  January  issue  of  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine.  The  present 
issue  is  in  reality  the  January  num- 
ber, although  we  have  labelled  it  Feb- 
ruary. When  first  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  was  issued,  it  appeared  on 
the  20th  of  October,  it  was  called  the 
October  number  and  it  reviewed  the 
October  numbers  of  the  world's  per- 
iodicals, practically  all  of  which  had 
been  received  by  that  date.  The  No- 
vember and  December  numbers  follow- 
ed suit,  the  December  number  coming 
from  the  press  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  Our  attempt  to  keep  the 
date  of  the  magazine  in  harmony  with 
the  contents  was  a  well-meaning  one 
but  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
tiseless,  for  many  of  our  more 
distant  subscribers  did  not  re- 
ceive their  copy  until  some  time 
the  following  month.  Accordingly 
we  are  now  placing  our  Feb- 
ruary number  on  the  market  contem- 
poraneously with  the  magazines  of 
other  publishers,  though  its  contents 
are  concerned  with  the  contents  of  the 
January  periodicals. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  the  change  will  not  affect  the 
number  of  copies  our  subscribers  will 
receive.  The  magazine  will  be  sent  to 
all    subscribers     for     a    full   year     of 

twelve  months. 

*       *       * 

Another  improvement  which  our 
readers  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  is 
the  new  cover  design  with  which  we 
have  started  the  year.  This  design 
has  been  specially  prepared  by  the 
MacLean  Publishing  Company's  artist 
and  will  be  the  permanent  cover  of 
The  Busy  'Man's  Magazine  for  some 
time  to  come.  Provision  has  been 
iv.iulQ  for  the  insertion  of  portraits  of 
men  who   are  doing   thint^s.      We    are 


anxious  that  this  new  cover  should 
become  familiar  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Canada.  It  stands  for  a 
publication  that  honors  the  active 
side  of  life  and  preaches  a  courageous 
struggle  for  the  best  that  is  in  Can- 
ada. 

*  *        * 

The  successful  Canadian  business 
man  to  be  considered  in  our  March 
issue  is  Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls,  whose 
connection  with  the  Canadian  Gener- 
al Electric  Company,  Canada  Foun- 
dry Company  and  other  important  in- 
dustries has  brought  him  much  re- 
nown. The  recent  remarkable  sale  of 
General  Electric  stock  in  England 
has  called  attention  to  this  issue  in 
the  Old  Land  and  has  naturally 
aroused  curiosity  in  the  man  who  has 
brought  it  to  its  present  command- 
ing position.  Mr.  Nicholls  has  also 
attained  prominence  in  other  walks  of 
life. 

We  have  commissioned  Mr.  Augus- 
tus Bridle  to  prepare  this  sketch  of 
Mr.  Nicholls  and  we  are  assured  that 
he  will  present  his  subject  in  as  in- 
teresting a  light  as  he  did  that  of 
Mr.  D.  D.  Mann  in  our  December 
number. 

*  *        * 

What  a  multiplicity  of  excellent 
magazines  there  are  !  Every  month 
some  new  candidate  for  popular  favor 
appears  on  the  market  or  some  old 
favorite  changes  its  character  or  al- 
ters its  price.  There  is  a  constant 
activity  in  the  publishing  world  and 
tireless  editors,  special  writers  and 
story  tellers  are  interminably  grind-  | 
ing  out  matter  for  the  insatiable  '■ 
reading  public.  Often  quality  is  sacri- 
ficed to  quantity,  and  so  difficult  is  it 
to  secure  first-class  matter  that  many 
magazine  editors  are  compelled  to 
pad  their  publications  with  inferior 
stuff. 
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The  utility  of  a  magazine  like  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  becoming 
daily  more  apparent.  The  average 
magazine  gives  its  readers  nine  parts 
chaff  and  but  one  part  wheat  and  its 
readers  are  cheated  just  that  much. 
The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  is  in  a 
position  to  discriminate  and  only 
grist  comes  to  its  mill.  It  sifts  the 
grain  from  the  chaff  and  extracts  the 
meat  from  the  grain.  It  gives  the 
very  essence  of  all  that  is  best. 

Do  not  understand  from  our  stric- 
tures that  we  believe  magazine-read- 
ing to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  To 
those  who  have  the  time  and  the 
money  we  would  say  by  all  means 
read  the  magazines  and  keep  in  touch 
with  current  thought  and  action.  But 
we  are  rather  addressing  our  remarks 
to  the  great  army  of  busy  people 
whose  time  is  precious,  and  who 
stand  with  bewilderment  before  the 
avalanche  of  printed  matter  but  who 
do  not  wish  to  miss  anything  good  in 
any  magazine.  To  them^  we  offer  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine  with  its  select- 
ed articles  and  index  to  hundreds  of 
others  as  a  solution  of  a  difficulty, 
*        *        * 

The  article  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Gadsby  on 
Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  which  appears 
as  the  leading  article  in  this  issue, 
reminds  us  of  an  episode  which  oc- 
curred while  the  Finance  Minister  was 
sitting  with  the  Tariff  Commission 
recently  at  Fredericton,  N.B.  A  man- 
ufacturer of  shoes,  after  putting  in  a 
strong  plea  for  increased  protection 
in  the  shoe-making  industry,  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  that  a  duty  on 
United  States  trade  newspapers  and 
magazines  would  be  a  good  thing. 
For  what  reason  ?  he  was  asked. 
"For  the  very  good  reason  that  Unit- 
ed States  manufacturers  of  shoes, 
who  advertise  in  them,  get  an  easy 
means  thereby  of  placing  the  merits 
of     their     product    before     Canadian 


readers,  who  buy  their  goods  in  pre- 
ference to  Canadian  makes,  which  are 
better  and  cheaper,"  was  his  reply. 
The  Finance  Minister,  instead  of  being 
appalled  by  this  serious  charge,  mere- 
ly laughed,  "If  that  is  your  only 
difficulty,  why  don't  you  use  printers' 
ink  yourself  ?"  he  queried. 

By  this  adroit  reply,  Mr,  Fielding's 
title  of  "maker  of  tariffs"  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  no  less  honorable 
title  of  "advertising  expert."  He  has 
advanced  on  a  new  tack  and  is  now 
ready  to  meet  the  clamorers  for  more 
protection  with  an  unanswerable  ar- 
gument.    Long   life   to   Mr.    Fielding, 

the  advertising  expert. 

*  *       * 

We  are  prepared  to  hear  Canadian 
manufacturers  argue  that  there  are 
no  Canadian  magazines  worthy  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  mag- 
azines, that  there  isn't  the  literary 
and  artistic  ability  in  this  country  to 
produce  them,  nor  a  sufficient  popula- 
tion to  support  them.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous mistake.  Small  wonder  that 
Canadian  magazines  do  not  progress 
like  the  American  magazines,  when  so 
few  Canadian  manufacturers  lend 
them  a  loyal  support.  Let  us  work 
together,  publisher,  advertiser  and 
reader,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that 
the  land  which  produces  a  Parker,  a 
Connor,  a  Barr,  a  Fraser,  a  Roberts, 
a  Campbell,  a  Carman  and  many  an- 
other familiar  name  can  turn  out 
magazines  as  good  as  the  best. 

*  *        * 

An  accumulation  of  testimonial  let- 
ters is  on  our  desk.  Let  us  select 
from  the  heap  two  or  three  at  ran- 
dom just  to  show  what  the  reading 
public  thinks  of  us. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  George  F.  Ha- 
worth.  of  Sadler  &  Haworth,  Toron- 
to, writes  : 

"I  send  a  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for   the  extra  copies   which  you   sent 
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to  me  of  The  Business  Magazine, 
and  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
to  you  that  it  is  the  most  interesting 
publication  of  the  kind  that  I  have 
ever  subscribed  to  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  subsequent  numbers 
are  equal  to  the  first  and  second  edi- 
tions your  subscription  list  will  be- 
come a   very   large   one." 

In  the  course  of  a  short  letter  the 
IngersoU  Packing  Company,  of  Inger- 
soll — very  busy  people,    these— say  : 

"We  would  not  like  to  miss  the 
future  copies  of  The  Business  Mag- 
azine if  the  contents  continue  to  be 
on  a  par  with  the  November  number, 
which  to  our  mind  is  a  particularly 
fine     number    and     which  we  enjoyed 

very  much." 

*  *        * 

Mr.  E.  Lees,  of  Hamilton,  has  these 
kind  words  to  say  under  date  of  De- 
cember 28  : 

"I  received  this  a.m.  copy  of  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine,  and  having 
read  same,  cannot  help  writing  you 
to  say  that  of  all  papers,  periodicals, 
etc.,  I  have  subscribed  to,  none  has 
pleased  me  more  than  the  above.  In 
fact,  it  is  what  every  business  man 
wants — something  logical,  helpful  and 
pleasant  to  read.  I  am  always 
anxious  for  the  next  issue.  I  send 
this  letter  of  appreciation  voluntar- 
ily." 

*  *        * 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cross,  manager  of  Hall 
&  Fairweather,  Limited,  St.  John, 
N.B.,  after  notifying  us  that  he  had 
failed  to  receive  the  November  num- 
ber, wrote  : 

"The  first  one  impressed  us  so 
favorably  that  we  do  not  like  to  miss 

a  number." 

*  *       * 

A  subscriber  to  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,     writes  :     "You    may  in- 


tend your  publication  for  busy  men, 
but  my  experience  shows  it  is  in- 
tensely interesting  to  lazy  women.  I 
missed  my  copy  and  could  not  find  it 
anywhere,  until  I  happened  to  pass 
through  the  laundry,  where  I  found 
the  laundress  reading  the  article  on 
D.  D.  Mann  with  the  most  intense  in- 
terest. I  got  it  back  and  it  dis- 
appeared a  second  time,  and  again  I 
found  it  in  the  kitchen,  showing  clear- 
ly that  it  is  of  as  much  interest  to 
women  as  to  men,  which  I  am  sure 
will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it    did 


The  utility  of  the  department  de- 
voted to  recording  a  list  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  current  magazines, 
which  for  reasons  of  space  we  are 
unable  to  reproduce  in  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine,  can  best  be  tested 
by  examining  it.  There  the  reader 
will  find  a  splendid  terse  outline  of 
the  contents  of  all  the  leading  pericd- 
icals.  Mere  titles  convey  but  little 
meaning  and  give  only  a  doubtful 
idea  of  what  an  article  is  about.  We 
have  accordingly  gone  a  step  further 
and,  after  the  title  of  the  more  im- 
portant articles,  have  put  their  con- 
tents, so  to  speak,  into  a  literary 
nutshell.  A  reader  can  thus  go  over 
the  list  of  articles,  pick  out  those 
that  appeal  to  him,  and  purchase  the 
magainzes  in  which  they  appear. 

Our  scheme  has  been  far  more  use- 
ful than  we  imagined  and  dealers 
have  profited  by  it.  A  leading  Mont- 
real dealer  has  assured  us  that  since 
our  last  number  appeared  he  has 
made  a  large  number  of  sales  of 
magazines  directly  through  its  in- 
strumentality. Jokingly  he  appealed 
to  us  to  circulate  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  free  among  business  men, 
because  thereby  the  general  sale  of 
magazines  would  be  stimulated. 


Cbe  Busy  man's  motto 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

To  be  bonest,  to  be  Kind  ^  ^  to 
earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a 
little  less  .^  ^  to  make  upon  tbe 
wbole  a  family  bappier  for  bis 
presence  ^^  ^  to  renounce  wben 
tbat  sball  be  necessary  and  not  be 
embittered  ^  to  bai^e  a  Uw  friends 
but  tbese  witbout  capitulation  ^  ^ 
above  all  ^  on  tbe  same  grim 
condition  ^  to  keep  friends  \pitb 
bimself  ^  ^  bere  is  a  tasK  for 
all  tbat  a  man  bas  of  fortitude 
and  delicacy. 
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W.  S.  Fielding,  Maker  of  Tariffs 

BY  H.  F.  GADSBY 

It  is  probable  that  no  man  will  be  more  talked  about  in  Canadian  business  circles  during 
the  next  few  months  than  the  Finance  Minister.  The  importance  of  the  tariff  question  will 
call  him  into  special  prominence,  whilst  his  views  on  L  anadian  commerce  and  industry  will 
be  widely  discussed.  Of  late,  he  has  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of  advertising,  and  he  is 
prepared  to  prescribe  this  most  efficacious  remedy  whenever  lie  hears  manufacturers  complain- 
ing of  inadequate  protection  and  the  demand  for  United  States  goods  in  Canada.  "  Let  us 
meet  the  American  manufacturer  with  his  own  weapons,"  is  his  watchword. 


YOU  are  sitting  some  sunny  May 
3 ay  on  one  of  the  terrace- 
benches   of     Parliament     Hill, 

V.  hen  a  brisk,  hustling  man  comes 
racing  up  the  broad  walk.  Racing- 
is  the  only  word  that  describes  it. 
Courtesy  may  call  it  a  walk,  but  one 
degree  quicker,  and  the  nimble  pedes- 
trian   would    be    on    the    dead    run. 

The  hurrying  man  wears  a  Derby  hat 
and  a  tweed  suit,  and  his  hands  are 
thrust  into  his  coat  pockets.  He  an- 
swers many  greetings  in  a  cheerful, 
hurried  way,  is  evidently  good  friends 
with  everybody,  and  everybody  just 
as  evidently  thinks  a  good  deal  of 
him,  even  if  he  does  carry  with  him 
an  air  of  being  pressed  for  time  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  stop 
to  bandy  civilities. 

This  man  will  bear  looking  at 
twice.  Although  the  first  glance  sug- 
gests a  brisk,  business  man,  a  thriv- 
ing manufacturer,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  the  second  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  larger  dealings  with  wid- 
er affairs.  While  he  has  no  little 
tricks   of  manner,   no .  attitudes,     no 


posturings,  such  as  become  second 
nature  to  many  public  men,  he  has 
the  quiet  dignity  that  goes  with 
solid  thinking  and  contact  with  great 
events.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Ca- 
nada's foremost  statesmen,  the  man 
whom  rumor  points  out  as  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier's  successor,  the  future 
Premier  of  the  Dominion,  at  present, 
Finance  Minister  in  the  Federal  Cab- 
inet, the  Honorable  William  Stephens 
Fielding, 

Now  that  you  know  who  he  is,  and 
how  the  mantle  of  Elijah  is  to  des- 
cend on  his  shoulders,  you  will,  per- 
haps, take  a  closer  look,  'if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  from  Toronto  you  will  have 
a  vague  idea  that  you  have  seen  that 
face  somewhere  before.  It  is  famil- 
iar enough  to  be  haunting.  All  at 
once  it  strikes  you  that  this  is  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  William  Ralph  Meredith 
all  over  again,  in  stature  a  pocket 
edition,  but  in  countenance,  almost 
a  face  simile.  Here  is  the  same  ivory 
pallor,  the  same  white  hair  and  care- 
fully trimmed  beard,  the  same  grave, 
searching  eyes,  and  the  same  leonine 
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contour  of  the  head.  But  there  the 
resemblance  ceases.  Mr.  Fielding's 
manner  is  his  own,  as  is  Sir  Wil- 
liam's. The  Chief  Justice  is  repose- 
ful, the  Finance  Minister  is  not.  The 
Chief  Justice  is  reserved  and  stately, 
the  Finance  Minister  is  inclined  to 
be  affable,  although  there  is  always 
that  feeling  that  he  is  eager  to  be 
off,  because  there  is  something  more 
important  to  attend  to.  As  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  is,  by  profession,  a 
newspaper  man,  with  no  prospect  of 
ever  being  raised  to  the  bench,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  effect  such  an  ele- 
vation would  have  on  a  democratic 
politician  such  as  he  is  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam once  was. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  the  backbone  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  caBnet.  With 
the  exception  of  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
retired  from  active  politics,  he  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  all-star  combina- 
ation  which  Sir  Wilfrid  called  to  his 
help  when  his  party  came  into  pow3r 
nine  years  ago.  Blair,  Sifton,  Tarte 
gone:  Mulock,  Davies,  Joly,  translat- 
ed; Mowat,  Mills,  Sutherland,  Pre- 
fontaine,  dead.  Providence  seems  to 
have  spared  the  Finance  Minister  for 
some  special  purpose.  The  same  man 
in  the  same  responsible  office  for  nine 
years.  No  jealousies,  no  squabblings, 
no  recriminations,  no  scandals,  no 
rabals,  no  impatient  ambitions.  Just 
going  ahead  in  a  straight  line,  do- 
ing his  duty,  keeping  his  allegiance, 
and  letting  time  take  care  of 
the  reward  in  the  assurance  that 
everything  comes  to  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  wait.  It  is  a  record 
of  fidelity  on  the  part  of  a  colleague 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  may  well 
admire,  and  a  record  of  substantial 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter '  of  the  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Fielding  may  well  be  proud. 

No    doubt,   Mr.    Fielding   is   proud 


that  he  has  come  through  so  many 
trials  and  troubles  of  Government 
without  a  scar  on  his  character,  or 
a  wound  to  his  loyalty  toward  the 
leader,  who  honored  him  with  his 
confidence.  But  of  false  pride,  the 
sort  of  thing  known  as  ^'swelled 
head,"  he  has  not  a  trace.  Never 
was  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  Ottawa 
who  put  on  less  ''side"  or  lived 
more  modestly,  or  conducted  himself 
more  unobstrusively  as  a  good  citi- 
zen and  a  servant  of  the  people.  These 
are  virtues  which  are  more  rare  than 
one  might  imagine  in  men  of  high 
place.  Ottaw^a  is  full  of  stories 
of  the  vanities,  absurdities  and  os- 
tentation of  politicians  raised  from 
the  ranks.  Adulation  and  prestige 
have  obscured  the  native  judgment  of 
many  a  man  who  ought  to  have  known 
better.  The  head  of  W.  S.  Fielding, 
however,  has  never  been  turned,  be- 
cause he  has  reached  a  pinn  acle.  A 
man  of  the  people,  he  does  not  for- 
get the  people  from  whom  he  climbed 
up.  The  Finance  Minister  of 
Canada  remembers  the  office 
boy  of  the  Halifax  Chronicle. 
Step  by  step  he  rose,  reporter,  edi- 
tor, learning  many  things  in  that  il- 
luminating business,  among  others, 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the 
instability  of  human  greatness.  We 
may  infer  that  the  life  and  works  of 
Joseph  Howe  taught  him  a  great 
deal.  Howe  was  a  self-made  man, 
like  Fielding,  a  journalist,  who  came 
up  from  the  case,  like  him,  a  student 
of  public  questions,  an  enthusiastic 
party  man.  a  practical  statesman,  a 
premier  of  his  province.  Joseph 
Howe,  I  take  it,  is  the  great  exemplar 
to  many  a  Nova  Scotian,  and  his 
career  would  appeal  with  special  force 
to  a  Fielding. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Finance 
Minister  could  have  been  a  knight 
long  ago,  but  so  far  he  has  put  aside 
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^,he  honor,  saying  to  his  tempters, 
"How  would  Sir  William  Meiding, 
old,  and  out  of  politics,  look  run- 
ning a  country  newspaper,  purchased 
Irom  his  scanty  savings?"  At  any 
rate,  W.  S.  Jbielding  has  no  letters 
after  his  name,  even  having  escaped 
the  attentions  of  the  universities  who 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to 
add  him  to  their  LL.D.  lists. 

It  may  be  put  down  to  his  credit, 
that  the  Finance  Minister  keeps  a 
Avarm  place  in  his  heart  for  his  old 
business  of  new^spaper  making.  He 
is  the  first  man  to  acknowledge  that 
it  gave  him  the  outlook,  the  discip- 
line and  the  intellectual  training  re- 
cjuired  for  public  life.  He  is  very 
like  Mr.  Tarte  in  his  affection  for  the 
editorial  occupation,  although  his  pur_ 
suits  carry  him  farther  from  it  every 
day  as  his  prospects  broaden. 

There  is,  I  fancy,  no  danger  of  his 
drifting  back  to  the  writer's  desk, 
or  of  meeting  that  fate^  to  which  he 
jocularly  alludes,  but  if  ever  he  did 
take  his  pen  in  hand  again,  and  sit 
down  to  mould  public  opinion  in  his 
good  old  waj^,  it  would  be  not  only 
Avith  satisfaction,  but  with  downright 
pleasure. 

The  Press  Gallery  feels  that  it  has 
a  friend  in  the  Finance  Minister,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  comment  among  its 
members,  that  Fielding  never  sacri- 
fices a  newspaper  man  to  turn  an 
awkward  corner  in  the  House.  Other 
Cabinet  Ministers  have  been  known 
to  blame  it  on  the  reporter.  Even 
the  Premier  has  had  occasion  to  ex- 
cuse the  hot  haste  and  consequent 
unreliability  of  the  press.  However 
premature  the  disclosure,  however 
emabrrassing  the  hint,  Mr.  Fielding 
has  ne\^er  thrown  ''the  boys"  down 
that  Avay.  He  lets  the  news  go  at 
its  face  value,  deprives  no  fiard-work- 
ing  correspondent  of  his  reputation 
AA^th  the  editor,  and  has  in  fact,  a 
sneaking     sympathy  with   ''scoops," 


having  pulled  one  or  two  off  himself 
that  still  linger  in  the  traditions  of 
newspaperdom  down  by  the  sea. 

The  story  goes,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  Fielding  will 
be  premier  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
steps  out,  and  for  several  reasons— 
because  he  has  had  experience  in 
Nova  Scotia,  because  he  has  been 
equal  to  every  post  that  he  has  occu- 
pied, because  he  has  no  competitors 
that  measure  up  beside  him,  because 
he  was  the  only  minister  that  swept 
his  province  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, because  he  has  been  the  best 
Finance  Minister  Canada  ever  had, 
because  he  is  honest  and  loyal  and 
true,  because  he  is  an  all-round  Ca- 
nadian, because  he  has  no  entangling 
alliances,  because  he  possesses  that 
gift  of  discreet  statesmanship  which 
he  must  have  who  would  rule  Canada 
Avell,  because,  in  a  word,  he  is  the 
man  for  the  job.  When  the  Auton- 
omy bills  were  being  debated,  and 
Avith  heat,  in  the  Cabinet,  it  got  about 
that  Fielding  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
Avith  the  Premier,  and  that  he  would 
inflame  the  crisis  by  going  out  and 
taking  Nova  Scotia  with  him.  For- 
tunately, nothing  like  this  happened, 
and  Mr.  Fielding  won  the  respect  of 
the  House  A\^hen  he  explained  in  a 
stirring  speech  Avhat  reasons  led  him 
to  mitigate  his  stern  principles  and 
agree  to  a  rational  compromise  that 
would  mean  fair  play  to  forty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Canada, 
and  no  deteriment  to  the  other  fifty- 
nine.  Mr.  Fielding  sincerely  advo- 
cated the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government,  and  in  the  by-election 
campaigns  in  North  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don, his  speeches  did  more  to  dispose 
the  electors  in  favor  of  the  Govern - 
m.ent  candidates  than  any  others  that 
were  delivered.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fielding 
Av^as  the  only  public  speaker  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  Autonomy 
Bills  to  such  terms  that  the  average 
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intelligence  could  grasp  their  con- 
tents. After  the  Finance  Minister 
had  spoken  an  hour,  the  main  points 
of  the  school  policy  were  quite  clear 
in  the  mind  of  the  dullest  voter,  and 
iio  subsequent  argument  could  blur 
the  impression. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  a  power  on  the 
stump.  He  is  a  strong  fighter,  a  hard 
hitter,  and  his  speeches  are  always 
of  the  ad  captandum  order.  Some- 
thing of  this  knock-about  manner  he 
carries  into  the  House  which  is  in- 
clined to  be  academic,  though  not 
nearly  so  much  now  as  it  was  in  the 
sixties,  when  orations  smelt  more  of 
the  lamp.  Mr.  Fielding  can  al- 
ways fill  the  galleries  when  he  rises 
to  speak.  The  newspaper  men  feel 
sure  of  good  copy,  and  the  casual 
visitor  of  a  lively  half  hour.  The 
Government  followers  say  that  Field- 
iiig  heartens  them  up  with  his  breezy 
quips.  Certainly  he  is  no  abstract 
i  easoner,  no  rigid  precisian,  no  stick- 
ler for  form;  he  doesn't  disdain  tak- 
ing it  out  of  the  other  fellows— the 
interruptions  are  often  stormy— and 
he  plays,  one  might  say,  to  the  com- 
bative instinct  in  party  politics,  but 
his  speeches  read  well.  Take  the 
taunts  and  the  bear  baiting  out  of 
them,  and  there  is  still  at  bottom  a 
large  fund  of  sound  argument  and 
common  sense,  Mr.  Fielding's  speeches 
are  not  orations.  They  are  brisk, 
serviceable,  fighting  deliverances,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  with  them  he 
can  stir  the  House  even  better  than 
Mr.  Paterson,  who  has  a  much  larger 
voice. 

As  a  budget  speaker,  Mr.  Fielding 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  o£  the  House, 
the  press,  and  the  country  at  large, 
for  a  notable  innovation.  It  was  he 
who  introduced  the  custom  of  short 
budget  speeches.  From  time' immem- 
orial it  had  been  the  habit  of  Fi- 
nance  Ministers   to  indulge    in   long. 


windy,  dreary  seven  hour  performan- 
ces, which  served  no  purpose  except 
to  strain  to  the  limit  the  physical 
endurance  of  the  speaker  and  his 
auditors.  There  may  have  been 
method  in  this  madness,  for  Finance 
Ministers  prior  to  Fielding  had  noth- 
ing but  deficits  to  announce.  In 
such  a  predicament,  it  was  only  na- 
tural that  they  should  seek  to  tire 
out  the  patience  of  their  listeners, 
so  that  the  bad  news  would  fall  at 
last  on  jaded  ears  and  fagged  brains, 
too  weary  to  care  for  anything.  How- 
ever true  that  may  oe,  Mr.  Fielding 
was  the  first  man  to  '^boil  'em 
down,"  having  graduated  from  a 
business  in  which  condensation  is 
regarded  as  a  highly  desirable  quality. 
In  nine  years,  there  has  not  been  a 
budget  speech  that  took  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  by  the  clock. 
And  at  that,  Mr,  Fielding  managed 
to  cover  all  the  ground,  and  have 
time  left  at  the  end  for  one  of  those 
Garrison-finish  perorations  for  which 
he  is  famous.  If  he  would  dispense 
with  the  tables  of  comparison— and 
he  is  said  to  favor  that  idea— the 
delivery  of  the  budget,  such  is  his 
trenchancy,  would  take,  perhaps,  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  which  is  long 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Only  the  old  custom  prevents  Mr. 
Fielding  from  throwing  overboard  the 
useless  lumber  with  which  Canadian 
Budget  speeches,  even  nowadays,  are 
littered.  When  one  considers  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequor  can  re- 
view the  affairs  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  an  hour,  or  at  most,  an  Four 
and  a  half,  no  one  can  blame  the 
Finance  Minister  of  Canada  for 
cutting  down  his  annual  statement  to 
reasonable  limits.  Mr.  Fielding,  as 
we  have  said,  is  a  master  of  compres- 
sion. No  doubt  he  will  see  his  ;way 
clear  some  day,  to  have  much  of  the 
statistical  matter  printecT  and   circu- 
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lated  beforehand,  and  thus  Be  able 
to  open  up  his  package  ot  news  as 
soon  as  he  gets  on  his  feet,  not  keep- 
ing the  surprises  to  the  last,  as  he 
does  now.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Field- 
ing's example  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  shorten  debate  in  the  House.  Al- 
though the  sessions  are  longer,  the 
speeches  are  shorter,  ,and  there  are 
more  of  'em.  Long  speeches  are  out 
of  fashion,  since  the  Finance  Minis- 
ter set  the  new  style,  as  Sir  Hibbert 
Tupper  realized,  when  the  House 
sneaked  away  from  his  seven  hours 
tour  de  force,  or  worse  still,  yawned 
ill  his  face.  It  may  be  heresy  to 
say  it,  but  the  House  was  beginning 
to  look  askance  at  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  when  he  was  removed  to  the 
Senate.  His  speeches,  they  said,  were 
as  good  as  ever,  the  raillery  was  just 
as  buoyant,  the  wit  as  keen,  the 
scriptural  allusions  were  just  as  pun- 
gent; but  somehow  or  other,  they 
seemed  longer.  There  were  murmurs 
that  he  wasted*  time  m  cleaning  up 
ancient  history  before  he  got  to  the 
meat  of  his  subject.  Short,  snappy 
speeches,  and  plenty  of  them— that 
is  now  the  ideal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, although  candor  compels  the 
admission,  that  it  is  not  always  ob- 
served. However,  the  fact  remains, 
that  Mr.  Fielding  has  lent  weight  to 
the  maxim  that  brevity  is  the  soul 
wit,  and  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  adopted  his  method  of 
plunging  int'o  the  middle  of  things 
from  th.e  very  start. 

Some  people  affect  to  look  on  a 
Fnance  Minister  as  a  sort  of  head 
book-keeper.  Mr.  Fielding  is  all  that 
and  a  great  deal  more,  an  economic 
expert,  a  political  student,  wEo  has 
been  in  touch  with  business  affairs 
all  his  life  without  having  the  per- 
sonal interest  in  them  that  would 
warp  his  vision,  a  doctrinaire,  if  yon 
will,  with  the  most  practical  instincts, 


and  the  chief  compiler  of  the  Field- 
ing tariff.  It  would  be  hard  to  draw 
from  his  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  anything  that  would  dis- 
cover him  free  trader  or  protection- 
ist. So  far  as  spoken  words  go,  he 
has  no  ties.  He  has  always  stated, 
when  pressed,  that  he  was  a  Fielding 
tariff  man,  and,  urged  for  a  fuller  de-  j 
finition,  he  would  say  that  the  Field-  | 
ing  tariff  was  a  tariff  for  revenue. 
Whatever  Mr.  Fielding's  private 
views  may  be,  he  has  Been  loyal  to 
the  Fielding  tariff,  and  the  Fielding 
tariff,  by  the  same  token,  seems  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  a  majority 
of  people  in  Canada.  Mr.  Fielding 
and  three  of  his  colleagues  are  now^  i 
taking  evidence  looking  to  its  revi-  s| 
sion.  Whether  it  is  jogged  up  all 
along  the  line,  or  down  in  some  places 
and  up  in  others,  it  will  still  be  the 
Fielding  tariff,  and  will  receive  *a 
fair  measure  of  confidence  from  the 
people  of  Canada,  wEo,  however 
various  their  tariff  opinions,  have 
come  to  regard  Mr.  Fielcling  as  a 
good  luck  Finance  Minister. 

Put  it  down  to  human  judgment 
or  providential  favor,  as  you  please, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  country 
has  Been  prosperous  under  the  Field- 
ing tariff,  and  contentment  is  not  dis- 
posed to  look  deep  for  causes  of  dis- 
content. Free  traders  say  that  the 
Fielding  tariff  is  not  a  low  tariff; 
protectionists  urge  that  it  is  not  a 
high  one.  Truth  is,  it's  something 
betwixt  and  between,  not  too  high 
to  insult  old  school  free  traders,  nor 
too  low  to  discourage  the  adequate 
protectionists.  It  is,  in  short,  a-er- 
er-Fielding  tariff,  which  was  what 
Mr.  Fielding  said  it  w.as  before  we 
took  to  arguing  in  a  circle. 

The  Fielding  tariff  may  change  its 
outline,  be  raised  or  lowered,  or  given 
a  ragged  edge,  but  if  the  Finance 
Minister     says   it  is    all     right,    the 
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country  will  be  apt  to  take  him  at 
his  word,  Mr.  Foster  says  the  Field- 
ing tariff  is  as  like  as  two  peas,  with 
the  one  he  used  to  handle,  but  that 
the  current  is  now  flowino-  the  other 


way,  and  Mr.  Fielding  gets  the  bene- 
fit. "V^Hiich  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  and  that  Mr.  Fielding  has 
been  successful. 


How  Men  Get  Rich  Now 

BY  C.  M.  KEYS  IN  WORLD  S  WORK. 

The  revelations  of  how  money  has  been  got  by  dishonest  means  are  many,  and  they  have 
been  especially  numerous  during  the  past  years.  The  question  arises,  are  there  any  honest 
fortunes,  and,  if  so,  how  have  they  been  won?  The  examples  supplied  in  this  article  are  those 
of  men  who  through  honest  effort  and  patient  persistence  have  won  wealth. 


HOW  have  honest  fortunes  been 
acquired"?  And  how  may  hon- 
est fortunes  now  be  got? 
Most  fortunes  come  from  a  happy 
union  of  the  right  man  and  the  op- 
portunity. About  the  beginning  of 
the  nineties,  a  junior  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  went  to  Eur- 
ope on  a  holiday.  He  had  a  good 
position,  a  little  capital,  and  some 
good  friends.  He  went  sightseeing 
with  his  eyes  wide  open.  That  was 
his  habit.  /Wales  fascinated  him. 
Wales  was  the  country  that  supplied 
the  world  with  tin.  He  knew  that 
the  huge  tin  deposits  of  his  state, 
Indiana,  had  lain  idle  because  the 
tin  of  Wales  held  the  world's  mar- 
kets, including  Indiana.  The  people 
of  the  state,  whose  houses  were  built 
over  tin  deposits,  paid  to  Welsh 
manufacturers  every  year  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  tin.  The  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  had  lain 
wide  open  to  the  tin  of  Wales.  The 
change  in  tariff,  at  about  the  time  of 
his  visit,  had  put  a  dutj'  on  this  im- 
ported tin. 

Back  in  his  native  state  he  talked 
tin,  thought  tin,  dreamed  of  tin.  Here 
was  his  opportunity.  Most  of  all  he 
talked  to  a  boyhood  friend  who,  by 
hard  work  and  genius,  had  come  to 


be  the  vice-president  of  a  small  coun- 
try bank  in  Indiana. 

'^ Under  our  feet,"  he  said,  ''lie 
millions.  We  allow  Welshman  to  keep 
them  buried.  This  is  our  chance. 
Suppose  we  start  a  tin  mill  of  our 
own.  They  can't  pay  this  new  duty 
and  beat  us  here  in  Indiana.  This 
local  trade  will  make  us  rich." 

Probably  he  said  the  same  thing 
over  many  times.  The  upshot  of  it 
was  that  he  and  his  friend  gathered 
together  a  small  group  of  helpers  and 
built  the  first  tin  plate  mill  of  any 
importance  in  the  state.  Within 
seven  years  that  mill  had  come  to  be 
the  head  and  centre  of  the  Tin  Plate 
Trust.  The  imports  of  tin  fell  from 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  in  1891 
to  about  one  hundred  million  pounds 
in  1903,  and  our  manufactures  rose 
from  an  insignificant  sum  to  more 
than  a  billion  pounds.  The  imports 
fell  off  90  per  cent.;  the  manufac- 
tures increased  2,500  per  cent.  The 
man  with  the  idea  was  Mr.  W.  B. 
Leeds.  The  bank  vice-president  was 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Reid.  To-day  these 
men  are  directors  of  railroad  com- 
panies owning  more  than  15,000  miles 
of  road,  and  they  are  the  guiding 
spirits  of  great  national  banks  and  of 
other  enterprises.  Of  course,  the  new 
tariff  was  the  basis  of  their  fortune; 
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ibut  they  first  recognized  its  possibili- 
ties, riskino-  their  little  fortunes  to 
back  their  opinion. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  year  of  general  Republican 
triumph,  elected  to  the  governorship 
a  Democrat,  Mr.  W.  L.  Douglas.  That 
was  the  crowning  point  in  the  suc- 
cessful career  of  an  extraordinary 
business  man  who  has  made  an  hon- 
est fortune.  Governor  Douglas  was 
a  shoemaker  who  made  good  shoes, 
held  his  customers  year  after  year, 
and  prospered  in  a  small  and  humble 
way.  As  time  went  on  his  business 
grew.  It  has  taken  it  years  to  grow 
into  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Com- 
pany, and  to  bring  to  its  founder  a 
great  fortune. 

His  opportunity  came  to  him  and 
he  seized  it.  The  tariff,  of  course, 
helped  him,  too,  though  in  lesser  de- 
gree. He  has  done  all  he  could  to 
build  up  abroad  a  market  for  Ameri- 
can shoes.  His  company  has  been 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  bring- 
ing the  total  export  trade  of  the 
Union  in  shoes  from  822,412  pairs  in 
a895  to  4,642,531  in  1905. 

)The  records  of  Dun  or  Bradstreet 
of  ten  years  ago,  laid  alongside  the 
record  of  to-day  would  tell  a  thou- 
sand tales  of  exactly  the  same  import. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  make 
a  million  dollars,  nor  to  become  a  na- 
tional captain  of  industry,  but  in 
every  city,  every  town,  even  every 
village,  tliere  are  smaller  local  cap- 
tains. 

When  the  new  Coates  House  was 
built  in  Kansas  City  a  few  years  ago, 
it  stood  supreme  in  that  'growling 
city.  The  privilege  of  selling  cigars 
within  its  doors  was  offered  to  one 
man  and  refused.  Another  took  it 
at  twice  the  rental.  His  first  year's 
business  netted  him,  above  all  ex- 
pense, over  $3,000.  In  following 
years  it  made  him  rich.  Among  other 


things,  he  is  now  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  on  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  He  worked  for  his 
good  fortune,  but  most  of  all  he  owes 
it  to  the  mere  seeing  of  the  chance. 

Electric  traction  is  a  new  field ;  yet 
dozens  of  great  fortunes  have  already 
been  made  in  it  by  Americans.  The 
story  of  Frank  Sprague,  who  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  multiple  unit  con- 
trol, is  fairly  well  known  among  elec- 
trical people.  In  this  case  the  man's 
genius  made  a  fortune.  He  invented 
and  patented  the  method  of  controU- 
ling  heavy  electric  trains  in  transit. 
It  rapidly  superseded  all  previous 
methods.  The  South  Side  Elevated 
of  Chicago,  the  Boston  Subway,  the 
London  Underground,  the  New  York 
Subway,  the  Manhattan  Elevated,  the 
New  York  Central,  and  many  other 
similar  systems,  have  adopted  the  pa- 
tents. Mr.  Sprague 's  wealth  is  pure- 
ly industrial  and  must  be  regarded  as 
merely  the  price  the  world  has  paid 
to  him  for  an  invention  which  the 
world  needed  and  was  willing  to  pay 
for.  In  th^  electrical  field  there  are 
many  fortunes  to  be  made  and  in  the 
making, 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  John  Joyce, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  petitioned  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  a  conces- 
sion to  allow  the  development  of  pow- 
er at  Shawinigan  Falls,  Quebec,  At 
that  time  the  Shawinigan  River  was 
a  first-class  trout  stream.  With  the 
/•oncession  in  hand  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton capitalists  and  to  Mr.  Green- 
shields,  a  Canadian  Pacific  attorney. 
He  gathered  about  him  sufficient 
^capital  to  build  a  great  power  dam 
and  to  create  at  Shawinigan  a  cen- 
tre of  electrical  power  which  now 
supplies  most  of  the  energy  needed 
for  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  of 
Montreal,  eighty  miles  away.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Melville,  of  Bo'ston,  was 
his   chief   backer   in   this    enterprise. 
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He  has  made  his  money  very  largely 
in  backing  and  aiding  ventures  of 
similar  kinds  all  over  the  continent. 

There  are  on  this  continent  thou- 
sands of  such  opportunities.  They  do 
not  normally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  with  no  capital  whatever.  It 
takes  a  certain  sum,  ranging  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  a  'few  thou- 
sand, to  start  an  enterprise  of  this 
nature.  Down  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Texas,  up  along  the  Columbia 
River,  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
west  of  Denver  and  just  ^north  of  the 
Cainadian  border,  these  openings  oc- 
cur by  dozens.  Not  one  of  these  re- 
gions, however,  can  be  described  as 
''a  poor  man's  country."  Their  na- 
tural resources  are  more  or  less  stub- 
born. In  Texas  one  must  pay  for 
water  from  artesian  wells.  In  Ore- 
gon most  of  the  power  centres  are 
remote  from  power  markets,  and 
transmission  is  expensive.  In  British 
Columbia  and  in  Colorado  one  must 
■compete  with  greater  pioneers  al- 
ready in  the  field. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  are  mak- 
ing fortunes,  greater  or  smaller,  in 
every  one  of  these  new  regions.  The 
traveller  along  the  Rio  Grande  will 
find  now  a  little  rice  mill,  sending 
every  month  its  grist  from  the  local 
fields  by  rail  to  Galveston  or  farther 
north ;  now  a  small  wayside  shop 
that  buys  the  crops  of  pecan  nuts 
from  the  Mexicans  across  the  river, 
and  ships  them  north  by  carload; 
now  a  small  sash  factory  that  sup- 
plies the  demand  of  growing  civiliza- 
tion for  miles  in  every  direetioin  ~ 
both  in  the  Union  and  across  the  riv- 
er. Similarly,  one  discovers  by 
chance  amid  the  hills  of  Colorado  and 
British  Columbia  little  factories,  run 
by  cheap  power,  that  have  their  local 
cust  Dinners  and  ■  grow  gradually 
rich.     Up  in  Oregon  and  all  the  way 


across  the  lonely  borderland,  one 
finds,  tucked  into  corners  along  the 
little  streams,  sawmills,  shingle  mills, 
etc.,  making  for  their  owners  the  be- 
ginnings of  perhaps  mighty  wealth. 
This  is  the  way  the  country  grows. 

This  lumber  industry  is  full  of 
dramatic  tales.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Kirby  built  a  little  mill 
on  a  quiet  river  in  the  long-leaf  pine 
lands  of  Texas.  He  bought  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  standing  timber  and 
cut  it  into  lumber  for  the  local  de- 
mand. The  business  grew.  The  ox- 
cart and  the  raft  were  succeeded  by 
the  railway,  built  by  his  own  labor 
and  the  labor  of  his  men.  He  call- 
Jed  to  his  help  the  capital  of  richer 
men  than  himself.  \At  the  last,  as 
president  of  the  Kirby  Lumber  Co., 
he  controlled  7,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  timber,  twenty  mills  and 
more  than  175  miles  of  lumber  rail- 
way. The  great  decline  of  1903 
swept  his  company  into  bankruptcy, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  John 
Kirby  had  become  President  John 
Kirby,  lumber  monopolist  and  arbiter 
of  destiny  for  half  a  dozen  Texas 
towns. 

A  striking  parallel  is  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Ottawa.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Booth  did 
no  capitalizing,  but  paid  hard  cash 
for  all  that  he  bought.  He  built 
a  trust  on  old-fashioned  lines,  out  of 
the  profits  from  a  tiny,  lonely  saw- 
mill on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  A  few 
years  passed,  and  he  threw  the  Can- 
ada Atlantic  railroad  across  Ontario, 
450  miles,  from  Montreal  to  Parry 
Sound.  He  put  the  stocks  of  it  into 
the  vaults  of  the  banks  at  Ottawa, 
and  kept  them  there,  unpledged.  Five 
years  passed,  and  he  took  them  out 
and  sold  them  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway.  No  one  knows  how  much 
he  made.  At  any  rate,  he  stands  to- 
day a    multi-millionaire,     owner     of 
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many  mills,  proprietor  of  more  tim- 
ber than  those  mills  can  cut  within 
a  man's  lifetime.  And  all  this  grew 
out  of  one  lonely  mill. 

Such  tales  can  be  multiplied  to 
hundreds.  The  Ogilvie  Milling  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  Canadian  Flour 
Trust;  our  own  Standard  and  Pills- 
bury  mills;  ,most  of  the  great  brew- 
eries; and  many  other  concerns  of 
similar  industrial  nature,  sprung 
from  a  single  plant,  small,  insignifi- 
cant—save for  one  thing,  which  is 
that  a  man  and  an  opportunity  met. 

Pittsburg  is  built  upon  that  acci- 
dent. '^That  man,"  any  one  will  tell 
you  about  a  well-known  citizen  of 
that  city,  ^' about  ten  years  ago 
bought  a  little  farm  up  the  river.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  farm—  chiefly 
limestone  and  mortgage.  He  lifted 
both  the, mortgage  and  the  limestone. 
He  made  more  than  two  million  dol- 
lars selling  the  limestone  to  the  smel- 
ters. They  have  to  have  it  in  making 
steel.  He  has  it,  and  he  has  it  where 
lie  can  put  it  on  a  barge. and  drop  it 
down  the  river  at  the  works.  He 
doesn't  pay  any  freight.  He  makes 
more  money  on  a  ton  of  limestone 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world." 

There  is  another  man— a  young 
man  yet— who  built  a  little  glass  fac- 
tory ten  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  about 
*$5,000,  and  sold  it  out  three  years 
ago  to  the  Glass  Trust  for  half  a 
million  dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds. 
There  is  a  man  who  sold  a  recipe  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
for  $200,000.  Another  thrifty  man 
has  made  ten  fortunes  floating  new 
industries  in  the  Pittsburg  ^'belt," 
and  lost  them  backing  the  stocks  in 
the  local  market.  One  young  man 
bought  up  three  acres  of  land  in  the 
Connellsville  region  a  few  years  ago 
at  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  and  is 
taking  $40,000  a  year  out  of  the  coke 
ovens  that  he  built  on  the  same  three 


acres.  He  is  following  in  the  steps 
of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick. 

So  runs  the  Pittsburg  romance.  A 
similar  tale  of  smaller  fortunes  or 
fewer  comes  from  Denver,  Toronto, 
San  Francisco,  Spokane,  and  many 
other  centres.  Beet  sugar  and  mines 
in  Colorado;  oil  lands  and  refineries 
in  California;  little  canning  com- 
panies along  the  Columbia  River  in 
Washington ;  wood  and  furniture  fac- 
tories in  Ontario  and  Michigan  — 
these  are  some  of  the  steps  to  wealth. 

A  Texas  youth  of  twenty-one  had  a 
brilliant  idea.  He  imparted  it  to  a 
St.  Louis  capitalist.  The  St.  Louis 
man  talked  it  over  with  two  other 
capitalists.  That  was  in  1902.  The 
Texas  youth  took  a  trip  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  When  he  came  back, 
a  little  disused  flour  mill  in  a  lonely 
place  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  found 
a  ready  purchaser.  It  took  only  $5,- 
000  in  all  to  alter  the  equipment  and 
start  things  going.  A  Pacific  mail 
steamer,  outward  bound  from  San 
Francisco  in  February,  1903,  carried 
twenty-five  large  packing  eases  from 
that  factory.  They  were  labelled 
'^wire  netting."  They  were  full  of 
cordite,  and  were  consigned  to  a 
hardware  house  in  Yokohama.  In 
its  first  twelve  months  that  factory 
paid  a  royalty  of  $25,000  to  the  Texas 
*)oy  and  paid  1,000  per  cent,  divi- 
dends to  the  backers. 

Mr.  Charles  Pierson,  of  New  York, 
is  an  engineer  with  ideas.  Within 
the  past  few  years  he  has  floated 
electric  companies  designed  to  fur- 
'nish  light,  beat  and  power  to  the 
ancient  cities  of  Mexico  and  Havan- 
na.  He  has  always  found  capital 
ready  to  assist  him.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
once  a  Seattle  editor,  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  companies  all  over  the 
world,  and  nearly  all  industrial.  His 
fortune,     now     large     and     growing 
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rapidly,  consisted  but  a  short  time 
ago  of  nothing  at  all.  He  stops  at 
nothing.  The  latest  thing  he  talks 
about  is  a  plan  to  grow  cotton  in  the 
irrigated  fields  back  of  the  Atbara 
Barrage,  in  the  Nile  Deltas,  where 
moisture  cannot  fail  and  the  weather 
is  as  constant  as  the  sunrise  is  re- 
gular. Another  of  his  ventures  is  the 
Occidental  Mining  Company,  which 
suspended  operations  long  enough  to 
permit  the  Japanese  and  Russians  to 
fight  a  battle  around  the  mines  in 
Central  Korea. 

Mr.  William  McKenzie,  of  Canada, 
is  building  a  railway  to  rival  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  across  the  great 
prairies.  He  has  also  built  tramways 
.ill  Manchester,  England,  and  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  He  owns  the  trolley 
system  of  Toronto.  He  bought  a  lit- 
tle mule  tramway  outside  of  Rio  de 
Janiero,  Brazil,  and  out  of  it  he  made 


an  eleven  million  dollar  company, 
whose  stocks  pay  6  per  cent,  divid- 
ends. It  is  a  transportation  trust 
for  the  greatest  city  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. Yet  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  William 
McKenzie  was  only  a  fairly  prosper- 
ous farmer  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
of   Central    Ontario. 

All  these  fortunes  are  thought  to 
be  honest  fortunes.  There  are  thou- 
sands like  them  scattered  all  over 
this  continent.  They  are  the  reward 
of  courage,  merit,  wisdom,  shrewd- 
ness. They  have  not  been  acquired 
by  robbing  the  people,  but  by  build- 
ing up  the  country  abroad,  and  at 
home.  They  mean  an  increase  of  in- 
dustry of  many  kinds.  They  offer 
new  footholds  for  new  climbers.  Such 
fortunes,  so  acquired,  are  an  honor  at 
once  to  the  man  who  makes  them  and 
to  the  country  which  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity. 


Canada  and  Colonial  Conferences 

BY  EDWARD  FARRER,  IN  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  lengthy  article,  giving  a  Canadian's  view  of  the  questions  likely  to  be 
submitted  at  the  next  colonial  conference.  We  have  given  in  full  his  opinion  of  the  tariff 
question.  This  he  has  handled  very  capably,  both  from  the  historic  and  theoretic  stand- 
points. His  review  of  the  old  colonial  trade  system  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  present-day  question. 


SOME  day,  no  doubt,  the  philo- 
sophic historian  will  account 
for  the  reaction  that  has  taken 
place  of  late  in  the  attitude  of 
Englishmen  towards  several  impor- 
tant problems.  In  religion,  there  has 
been  a  return  on  the  part  of  many  to 
beliefs  discarded  at  the  Reformation; 
in  political  economy,  to  the  idol  of 
protection,  cast  down  sixty  years 
ago;  in  national  politics,  to  a  type 
of  Imperialism  narrower  and  more 
aggressive  than  that  in  vogue  in 
Palmerston's  days;  while  in  colonial 
policy,   the  old  notion  that,   in  tariff 


matters  and  matters  relating  to 
military  defence,  the  interests  of  the 
colonies  should  be  distinctly  subor- 
dinated to  those  of  the  Mother  Coun- 
try, appears  to  be  entertained  by 
most  Conservatives  and  by  not  a  few 
Liberals. 

So  far  as  this  last  change  of  view 
is  concerned,  it  must  be  ascribed,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  teachings  of 
Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Lord  Derby  of 
1854  proposed  that  Canada  should  be 
ruled  by  a  King  chosen  from  the 
Royal  Family  of  England;  as  if  there 
would  be     no     risk  in  transplanting 
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hothouse  growths  of  the  Old  World 
to  the  very  different  environment  of 
the  New.  Lord  Derby  took  pains  to 
assure  us  that  the  King-  at  Ottawa 
would  not  interfere  too  much  in  be- 
half of  Imperial  interests  with  Can- 
adian leg-islation.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on 
the  other  hand,  whilst  approving-  of 
the  grant  of  self-g-overnment  to  the 
larg-er  colonies,  was  of  opinion  that 
"it  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  Imperial  tariff;  by  securities  to 
the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  unappropriated  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as 
their  trustee;  by  a  military  code 
which  should  have  precisely  defined 
the  means  and  the  responsibilities  by 
which  the  colonies  should  be  defend- 
ed, and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this 
country  should  call  for  aid  from  the 
colonies  themselves;"  and  lastly,  by 
the  institution  of  "some  representa- 
tive council  in  the  metropolis  which 
would  have  brought  the  colonies  into 
constant  and  continuous  relations 
with  the  Home  Government." 

The  colonial  land  question  had 
probably  been  impressed  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli's  mind  from  his  coming  in 
contact  with  Lord  Durham,  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  or  Mr.  Gibbon  Wake- 
field, who,  from  a  brief  experience  in 
Canada,  argued  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  retain  the  admin- 
istration of  wild  lands  in  order  to 
provide  homes  for  the  surplus  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  local  politicians 
from  squandering  so  g-reat  an  estate. 
The  truth  is  that  in  Canada,  as  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
g-reatest  amount  of  waste  occurred 
when  the  lands  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Imperial  authorities,  or  of  the 
colonization  companies  which  they 
favored  and  in  some  instances  sub- 
sidized.    The  other  theory,   that  the 


lands  could  be  filled  with  purely 
British  settlers,  who  would  keep  the 
colonies  loyal,  was  a  dream.  For 
half  a  century  the  bulk  of  the  emi- 
grants from  the  British  Islands  have 
g-one,  not  to  the  colonies,  but  to  the 
United  States.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  Canadian  Northwest  will 
ultimately  be  filled  by  Americans 
rather  than  by  Englishmen  or  Can- 
adians. Without  laboring  the  point, 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  measure 
of  self-g-overnment  denying  them  con- 
trol of  the  Crown  domain  would  have 
been  acceptable  to  the  .  Canadian 
people. 

How  to  create  a  chamber  in  Lon- 
don in  which  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  colonies  should  each  be  fairly 
represented,  puzzled  the  brains  of 
Burke  and  Adam  Smith,  of  Franklin, 
Otis  and  Samuel  Adams,  on  the  eve 
of  the  American  Revolution;  and 
from  that  time  to  this  no  one  has 
hit  upon  a  workable  plan.  Pownall 
assumed  that  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  give  the  American  colonies 
representation  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament as,  in  a  previous  age,  it  was 
to  bestow  it  upon  Durham,  Chester 
and  Wales — an  imperfect  analogy  em- 
ployed by  some  modern  Imperialists. 
On  the  other  side,  Adams  declared 
that  the  Americans  could  not  be  ade- 
quately represented  there,  and,  if 
not  adequately,  "then  in  effect  not 
at  all;"  whilst  some  around  him 
pressed  the  objection  that,  even  if 
they  could  obtain  a  just  representa- 
tion, they  would  be  foolish  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  since  it  would  end 
in  their  having  to  assume  their  iquota 
of  British  debt  and  taxes.  Those 
Canadians  who  have  thoug-ht  over  the 
matter  at  all  have  reached  similar 
conclusions,  or,  at  best,  are  unable 
to  get  beyond  Burke's  confession  of 
despair  :     "As     I     meddle     with     no 
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theory,  I  do  not  absolutely  assert 
the  impracticability  of  such  a  repre- 
sentation; but  I  do  not  see  my  way 
to  it,  and  those  who  have  been  more 
confident  have  not  been  more  success- 
ful." 

As  Mr.  Disraeli's  other  conditions 
of  colonial  self-g-overnment,  namely, 
an  Imperial  tariff  and  colonial  aid  to 
Imperial  armaments,  have  been  taken 
up  by  present-day  Imperialists,  and 
will  be  discussed  in  whole  or  in  part 
at  the  approaching-  colonial  confer- 
ence, Eng-lishmen  may  be  interested 
in  the  opinion  entertained  by  the 
Liberal  rank  and  file  in  Canada,  so 
far  as  one  who  mixes  a  g-ood  deal 
with  Liberals  is  competent  to  ex- 
press it.  The  Liberal  party  has  been 
in  office  at  Ottawa  for  nearly  ten 
years  and  is  likely  to  remain  there 
for  some  time  to  come. 

First,  Canada  is  asked  to  enter  in- 
to some  sort  of  pact  whereby  she 
shall  bear  a  share  of  the  military 
and  naval  expenditure  of  Britain, 
which  has  lately  risen  from  £30,000,- 
000  to  over  £60,000,000  per  annum; 
and,  in  addition,  shall  provide  men 
for  those  services  and  shoulder  her 
proportion  of  such  debts  as  may 
hereafter  be  contracted  for  the  wars 
of  the  Empire. 

The  proposal  is  so  remarkable  from 
a  Canadian  point  of  view  that  our 
politicians  hesitate  to  discuss  it  pub- 
licly. When  Liberals  discuss  it 
among-st  themselves,  they  usually 
treat  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  British  Imperialists,  who  have 
burdened  their  country  with  taxes, 
to  shift  a  portion  of  the  load  to  the 
backs  of  the  Canadian  farmer  and 
artisan.  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  a 
former  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  Canada,  wrote  not  long- 
since  that  while  the  policy  of  levying- 
taxes  upon  the  colonies  for  the   sup- 


port of  the  army  and  navy  was  "one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  Im- 
perial Federation  to  many"  in  Eng- 
land, he  believed  it  to  be  "founded 
on  misapprehension  and  fraug-ht  with 
danger."  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
Liberal  Premier,  is  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. Canadian  Orangemen  are  ultra- 
loyal,  yet  when  an  Orange  leader 
was  asked  if  he  favored  our  accept- 
ing this  military  servitude,  he  re- 
plied that  he  should  as  soon  vote  for 
transforming  Canada  into  a  Jesuit 
Reduction. 

The  other  proposition  is  that  we 
should  agree  to  the  restoration  of 
the  old  colonial  trade  system,  at  any 
rate  in  principle.  Under  that  system 
the  few  commodities  then  exported 
by  the  colonies  received  preferential 
treatment  in  the  British  market,  and 
the  colonies,  in  return,  gave  like 
treatment  in  their  markets  to  Bri- 
tish goods.  The  colonies  now  ex- 
port to  England  a  variety  of  articles 
which  were  at  that  time  excluded  by 
the  British  tariff,  or  which  could  not 
be  exported  in  the  ships  of  the 
period,  or  which  were  not  produced 
for  more  than  home  consumption. 
These,  or  some  of  these,  would  have 
to  be  included  in  any  new  preferen- 
tial system. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  averse  to  taxing 
foreign  food  and  raw  materials  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colonies;  other  Im- 
perialists favor  it.  No  one  here 
quite  knows,  therefore,  in  what  form 
the  Imperial  tariff  project  will  be 
submitted  to  the  conference.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  warranted  in  saying, 
however,  that  Canadian  Ministers' 
would  not  discuss  any  scheme  from 
which  British  taxation  of  such  for- 
eign articles  as  wheat  and  flour, 
lumber,  wood  pulp,  fish,  fruit,  lead 
and  copper,  peas  and  hay,  eggs, 
chee&e  and  bacon,  live  animals,   etc., 
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was  omitted.  These  are  our  chief 
exports  to  Britain  and  if  we  are  not 
to  be  paid  a  hig-her  price  for  them 
than  we  get  now,  it  will  be  useless 
for  her  to  ask  us  to  give  anything- 
like  a  substantial  preference  to  her 
wares  in  our  market.  For  example, 
the  taxation  of  American  and  other 
foreign  wheat  would  not,  by  itself, 
be  satisfactory;  it  would  suit  Mani- 
toba, Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan, 
which  are  exporters  of  wheat,  but 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  five 
older  provinces  and  British  Colum- 
bia, which  are  importers.  In  like 
manner,  if  foreign  lumber  alone  was 
taxed,  the  Northwestern  Provinces, 
which  have  to  import  from  British 
Columbia  and  the  United  States, 
would  rightly  complain  that  their  in- 
terests had  been  ignored.  If,  then, 
a  preferential  policy  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed, it  must  be  one  based  on  the 
taxation  by  England  of  her  principal 
articles  of  food,  as  well  as  of  a  num- 
ber of  raw  materials;  indeed,  since 
the  other  colonies  are  sure  to  de- 
mand the  inclusion  of  their  staples- 
tea  and  coffee,  sugar,  raw  cotton, 
meats  and  butter,  wool,  dyes,  etc. — 
we  may  conclude  that  it  would  in- 
volve the  taxation  of  almost  every- 
thing included  in  those  two  groups. 

Swift  said  that  mythical  plots  and 
treasons  are  sometimes  discovered  by 
men  in  high  position  "who  desire  to 
raise  their  own  characters  of  pro- 
found politicians,"  or  "to  stifle  or 
divert  general  discontents,"  or  "to 
restore  new  vigor  to  a  crazy  Admin- 
istration." Canadians  are  not  aware 
which  of  these  ends  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  in  mind  when  he  announced 
that  Canada  and  the  other  colonies 
had  demanded  a  British  preference  as 
the  price  of  their  remaining  in  the 
Empire.  On  the  third  reading  of  the 
Corn  Importation  Bill,  certain  mem- 


bers of  the  House  of  Lords  issued  a 
manifesto  in  which  they  predicted 
that  the  abolition  of  the  preferential 
duty  on  colonial  wheat  would  de- 
stroy the  "strongest  bond  of  union" 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother 
Country,  besides  "sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  that  colonial  system^  to 
which,  commercially  and  politically, 
this  country  owes  much  of  its  pres- 
ent greatness."  It  is  for  English- 
men to  say  whether  the  greatness  of 
their  country  has  been  diminished  by 
free  trade.  All  I  wish  to  observe  is 
that  Canadians  are  as  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her  as  ever,  the  only  dan- 
ger to  the  connection,  at  present, 
lying  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attempt 
to  resurrect  the  colonial  system  and 
apply  that  wretched  discard  of  a  by- 
gone age  to  the  greatly  altered  con- 
ditions of  Canada  and  the  Empire  at 
large. 

We  had  an  experience  of  that  sys- 
tem covering  a  period  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  lot)!''  enough  to  give  us  the 
right  to  speak  with  some  authority. 
It  was  introduced  while  we  were  a 
younp-  French  colony.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  colonial  policy  of  those 
times  was  based  on  the  three  M's  — 
monopoly  ol'  s'  !••  monopoly  of 
])roduce,  monopoly  of  manufacture. 
By  the  first  and  second  the  colony 
was  precluded  from  importing  from 
or  exporting  direct  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  by  the  third  it  was  re- 
stricted to  the  cultivation  of  food 
and  raw  materials,  leaving  the 
Mother  Country  to  furnish  it  with 
manufactures.  The  elder  Mirabeau 
likened  the  colonies  to  mice  kept 
alive  by  an  owl  for  her  Winter  pro- 
vision; the  owl  shelters  and  feeds  and 
coddles  them,  first  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  break  their  legs  in  order  to 
hinder  them  from  going  abroad  and 
becoming     the     prey     of   some   other 
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owl.  Soon  after  he  took  hold  of 
colonial  affairs,  Colbert  resolved  to 
make  France  and  her  colonies  self- 
supporting-,  or,  as  his  pupil  Talon, 
the  intendant  at  Quebec,  had  it,  self- 
sufficient.  By  proclamation  of  1669 
Canadian  fish  and  Acadian  coal  were 
admitted  into  France  free,  foreign 
coal  or  fish  being  taxed  or  prohibit- 
ed; like  treatment  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  Canadian  peltries,  timber, 
wheat,  wooden  ships,  etc.,  as  well  as 
to  sugar,  tobacco  and  spices,  from 
the  French  West  Indies;  all  of  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  with  French 
goods,  the  goods  of  foreign  countries 
being  rigorously  excluded  from  the 
colonies. 

I  have  not  space  in  which  to  de- 
scribe the  full  effects  of  this  policy. 
Colbert  was  a  master  of  detail  and 
tried  all  the  herbs  of  Saint 
John,  all  the  devices  of  mercantil- 
ism, in  his  efforts  to  found  a  West- 
ern Empire  for  the  greater  glory  of 
France.  With  him,  of  course,  as 
with  Rudyard  Kipling,  Imperialism 
meant  the  "administrative  organiza- 
tion of  the  colonies"  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Bounties,  gratuities,  and  monopolies 
were  showered  upon  the  agriculture, 
shipping,  fishing,  and  lumbering  in- 
dustries of  New  France;  but  the  salt- 
pits  of  Kamouraska  were  closed  that 
the  King's  monopoly  in  France 
might  gain  a  little  more;  while  in 
the  Antilles  the  distilling  of  rum 
from  molasses  was  prohibited  in  the 
interest  of  French  brandy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  King  supplied  the 
colonies  with  prelates  and  churches, 
r-oads  and  bridges,  grist  mills  and 
tanyards,  horses  and  cattle,  intrepid 
explorers  and  equally  intrepid  Jesuit 
missionaries  —  with  everything,  in 
short,  but  free  institutions.  He  even 
gave  a  bounty  to  those  who  married 


early  and  to  those  who  brought  forth 
large  families,  refused  fur  licenses  to 
bachelors  and  shipped  young  women 
of  good  character  from  France  as 
wives.  In  reading  the  quaint  records 
of  the  period  one  can  almost  hear  the 
prayer  of  the  Breton  girl,  Patron  de 
filles.  Saint  Nicolas,  mariez  nous — ne 
tardez  pas  ! 

Altogether,  it  was  a  promising 
field  for  an  experiment  in  empire- 
building,  with  protection  as  the 
corner-stone,  yet  Colbert  and  his 
successors  failed  miserably.  They 
overlooked  the  existence  of  the  ad- 
joining English  colonies,  or  rather 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  the  laws 
prohibiting  intercourse  with  them,  to 
which  were  attached  penalties  rang- 
ing from  flogging  the  culprit  and 
branding  him  with  a  red-hot  fleur-de- 
lis,  to  putting  him  to  death.  The 
high  tariffs  of  France,  directed 
against  England  and  Holland,  and 
the  minute  state  regulation  of  manu- 
facturers, enhanced  the  price  of  the 
French  goods  sent  to  the  colony  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  fur  trade, 
the  principal  industry,  passed  in 
great  measure  to  the  English  buyers 
on  the  south.  The  white  man  was 
as  keen  as  the  Indian  to  deal  in  the 
most  advantageous  market,  and  be- 
fore long  the  contraband  traffic  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Albany,  Quebec 
and  New  England,  absorbed  much  of 
the  energy  of  the  people,  to  the  de- 
moralization of  all  concerned,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  highest  civil 
dignitaries.  The  derelictions  of  the 
officials  in  this  respect  led  up  to 
graver  offences,  until  at  length  the 
Intendant  Bigot  betrayed  the  colony 
to  Wolfe,  as  was  commonly  suppos- 
ed, in  order  to  hide  his  enormous 
robberies. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  histori- 
ans that  the  collapse  of  French  pow- 
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er  in  North  America  was  due,  prim- 
arily, to  the  inability  of  the  French 
navy  to  protect  Quebec,  Louisburg-, 
and  the  Atlantic  highway.  Among 
secondary  causes,  an  important  place 
must  be  given  to  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, which,  together  with  the  fur 
monopoly,  broke  down  the  fur  trade, 
burdened  the  white  settler,  and  filled 
the  colony  with  corruption,  besides 
involving  France  in  war  with  Hol- 
land, and  thereby  leaving  her  with- 
out an  ally  in  the  final  struggle  with 
England  for  the  possession  of  Can- 
ada. 

When  Canada  passed  to  Britain  the 
preferential  system  was  soon  great- 
ly developed.  From  beginning  to 
end,  however,  the  preference  given  in 
the  Canadian  market  to  British 
goods  was,  in  the  main,  an  impos- 
ture. In  the  first  place,  being  cheap- 
er as  a  rule  than  foreign  goods,  Bri- 
tish goods  would  have  sold  equally 
well  if  there  had  been  no  preference; 
secondly,  while  the  British  tariff 
gave  a  very  substantial  preference  to 
Canadian  exports,  from  the  burdens 
incident  to  which  there  was  no 
escape  for  the  British  consumer,  we 
in  Canada  obtained  a  considerable 
measure  of  relief  from  the  effects  of 
our  preference  to  British  goods  by 
smuggling  in  American  goods  that 
were  better  adapted  to  our  climatic 
and  other  conditions.  To  put  it  in 
another  way,  while  the  British  peo- 
ple had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
such  commodities  as  we  sold  them 
than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  if 
like  commodities  from  foreign  coun- 
tries had  been  admitted  at  the  same 
rate,  we  tempered  the  British  mon- 
opoly in  manufactures  within  Canada 
by  following  the  French  Canadian 
example — Preferentialists  by  day,  we 
became  Free  Traders  at  night.  Then 
again  we  turned  an  honest  penny  by 


clandestinely  importing  American 
lumber,  wheat,  flour,  furs,  and  pot- 
ash, and  shipping  them  to  England 
as  Canadian,  that  they  might  get  the 
benefit  of  the  British  preferential; 
cases  are  recorded  where  wheat  was 
brought  from  Archangel  and  timber 
from  Memel  and  sent  back  across  the 
Atlantic  to  Liverpool  or  Bristol 
with  these  false  certificates  of  origin. 
Long  before  Hume's  committee  of 
1840  had  demonstrated  it,  it  was  ap- 
parent to  observe  on  the  spot  that 
the  preferential  arrangement  with 
Canada  was  nothing  short  of  a  gross 
imposition  upon  Britain. 

The  restraints  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem had  much  to  do  with  the  revolt 
of  the  American  colonies,  and  now 
the  discrimination  against  the  for- 
eigner and  in  favor  of  the  British 
colonist  and  the  British  landlord, 
was  responsible  to  some  extent  for 
the  lodgment  of  Protectionist  doc- 
trines in  the  United  States.  "Eng- 
land will  not  take  our  wheat,  })ork, 
or  maize,"  was  the  cry,  "we  must 
therefore  build  up  a  home  market  to 
consume  them."  The  navigation 
laws  and  colonial  trade  regulations 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ill-feeling 
which  arose  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  shortly  after 
the  War  of  Independence  had  culmin- 
ated, other  causes  aiding,  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Without  doubt  Canada  profited  by 
the  colonial  system,  although  not  to 
the  extent  that  might  be  supposed. 
Our  tariff  was  framed  by  Downing 
street,  but  the  local  legislatures 
were  allowed  to  impose  light  duties 
for  revenue.  What  was  given  with 
one  hand  was  largely  taken  away 
with  the  other.  Our  people  com- 
plained without  ceasing  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  Imperial  authorities 
who     constructed     the    tariff,   of  the 
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navig-ation  laws,  of  the  severe  fluctu- 
ations in  the  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land under  the  operation  of  the  slid- 
ing scale,  of  the  official  exclusion  of 
the  provinces  from  the  American 
market,  both  as  buyers  and  sellers; 
in  short,  of  the  failure  of  the  system 
to  render  the  colony  luosperous.  As 
early  as  1816  they  began  to  clamor 
for  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  In  1836  the  Upper  Canada 
Legislature  petitioned  the  King  for 
it  in  a  very  able  document.  One  of 
the  g-ravest  evils  of  the  situation 
was  the  constant  interference  of  Im- 
perial Ministers  on  behalf  of  the  Bri- 
tish monopoly.  All  through  the 
piece  they  treated  us,  in  Lowell's 
words,  as  "inferior  and  deported 
Eng-lishmen."  The  Canadian  timber 
and  shipping  interests  regarded  the 
colonial  system  as  the  cause  of  much 
of  their  prosperity,  but  everyone  else 
in  Canada  rejoiced  when  the  "old 
nightmare"  was  abolished  between 
1842  and  1849. 

I  have  g-iven  this  bare  outline  of 
the  working  of  the  preferential  policy 
in  Canada  by  way  of  suggesting  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  restore  it  at 
this  time  of  day,  what  meagre  re- 
sults England  and  the  colonies  might 
expect  from  it,  and  to  what  risks, 
from  the  arousing  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enmities,  it  would  expose 
them.  It  gave  birth  in  Canada  to  a 
school  which  aimed  at  and  finally 
succeeded  in  imposing  heavy  duties 
on  British  goods.  It  was  argued 
that  the  admission  of  those  goods  at 
nominal  rates  hindered  us  from 
establishing  home  manufactures, 
drained  us  of  money  and  swelled  the 
exodus.  These  advocates  of  localized 
protection  also  dwelt,  as  they  dwell 
now,  on  what  it  had  done  for  the 
United  States;  forgetting  that  the 
United    States   could  probably     make 


headway  under  a  Turkish  Pasha. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  genu- 
ine opinions  of  the  Canadian  people 
believes  that  they  could  be  induced, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  accept 
the  colonial  .system  again,  or  any 
modification  of  it  that  threatened 
their  home  industries,  in  which 
$500,000,000  is  invested,  or  curtail 
the  tariff-making  power  they  have 
enjoyed  since  1843.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  alike  support  the  pres- 
ent high  tariff;  and  when  they  argue 
that  a  factory  in  Canada  is  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  Empire  as  one  in  Leeds 
or  Manchester,  how  are  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  are  in  the  habit  of 
"thinking  Imperially"  going  to  an- 
swer them  ?  Those  of  us  who  still 
hold  by  free  trade  are  now  an  insig- 
nificant minority;  we  should  feel  that 
we  were  gaining  ground  if  we  could 
count  on  a  dozen  members  in  a 
House  of  over  200.  The  latest  proc- 
lamation from  the  manufacturers' 
association,  which  is  a  sor't  of  im- 
perium  in  imperio,  is  that  Canadian 
industries  must  be  protected  as  se- 
curely against  British  as  against 
German  or  American  competition; 
and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  the  coun- 
try is  overwhelmingly  with  them. 

We  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
accounts  which  English  Imperialists 
give  of  the  magic  that  is  to  be 
wrought  by  their  Mum'bo  Jumbo. 
Thev  assure  us  that  it  will  not  injure 
Canadian  manufactures,  yet  tell  the 
British  artisan  that  it  will  immense- 
ly extend  the  colonial  market  for  his 
wares.  They  say  it  will  not  raise 
the  price  of  food  in  England,  yet 
will  put  more  money  in  the  pocket  of 
the  colonial  food-grower.  It  is  to 
protect  the  British  farmer  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  Canadian  North- 
west the  granary  of  the  world,  over- 
whelming him   with     its  wheat.      To 
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us,  the  whole  project  appears  to  be 
a  bundle  of  contradictions  such  as 
our  protectionists,  who  do  not  stick 
at  trifles,  would  be  ashamed  to  fath- 
er. The  Northwest  will  be  one  of 
the  chief  g-ranaries  of  the  world  be- 
fore lon^,  all  the  sooner  if  Congress 
should  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  for 
the  benefit  of  American  mills  and  of 
the  American  consumer  of  flour. 
Nothiujor  that  Eng-lish  Imperialists 
could  do  for  us  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  people  could  equal  the  ad- 
vantag-es  we  should  derive  from  the 
abolition  of  the  American  tariff  on 
our  natural  products.  Curiously 
enoug-h,  they  contend  that  it  is  un- 
British  for  us  to  talk  of  reciprocity 
with  our  neig-hbors,  while  it  is  emin- 
ently British  for  themselves  to  pro- 
pound a  policy  that  would  compel 
Eng'land  to  feed  her  colonies,  as  the 
fabled  pelican  her  young,  from  her 
own  entrails. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  given  a 
preference  to  British  goods.  When  it 
took  effect  in  1898  the  preference  was 
25  per  cent,  off  the  regular  duties;  in 
-1900  it  was  increased  to  33  1-3  per 
cent.  Sir  Wilfrid  desired  to  benefit 
the  British  exporter  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  consumer.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  it  has  worked 
wonders  for  Britain.  Our  imports 
from  Britain  have  certainly  grown, 
but  is  the  growth  due  aftogether  to 
the  preference,  seeing  that  our  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  have 
increased  much  more  ?  Anyone  who 
peruses  the  Canadian  trade  returns 
in  detail  cannot  help  concluding 
that,  not  Britain,  but  the  United 
States,  is  our  natural  market.  It 
may  be  allowable  for  England,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  discourage  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland,  and  the  West 
Indies,  from  entering  into  commer- 
cial union  with     the    United   States, 


on  the  ground  that  political  union 
might  follow.  That  may  be  right 
and  proper  from  an  Imperialist 
view.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  man- 
ner of  treating-  colonies,  Burke  laid 
down  a  higher  principle  :  "It  is  not 
what  a  lawyer  tells  me  I  may  do, 
but  what  humanity,  reason  and  jus- 
tice tell  me  I  ought  to  do." 

There  is  a  more  considerable  issue 
at  stake,     however,     than  the  trade 
issue  or     the  future  of  the  Canadian 
militia.     To  put  it  plaia!--.  itMijeriai- 
ists     are     endeavoring     to   persuade 
Canada   to   return   to   forms   of   gov- 
ernment  she  has     long   outgrown,    in 
order,    as      they    conceive,    that      she 
may  become  more  useful,  not  to  her- 
self,  but  to   the  Mother   Country.    It 
would  have  been  a  lighter  thing,   we 
are  told,  to  make  the  shadow  on  the 
dial  of  Ahaz  go  forward  ten  degrees 
than  to  make  it     go  back  ten;      and 
surely  when   a  change   takes  place  in 
the    relations    between    England     and 
the  larger  colonies,   it  will  not  be   a 
retrograde  movement  but  an  advance 
on  their     part  to     complete  political 
independence.       Canada    will    shortly 
demand  the  treaty-making  power,   to 
be   exercised   under   limitations.     The 
subject  has  been  discussed  at  •  public 
meetings  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
when  we  look  back  at  the  seaboards 
and   vast   inland   regions   of   priceless 
value  that  we  have  lost  through  re- 
lying on  British  negotiators  who  had 
interests     other     than  ours  to  serve, 
most  of  us  hail  the  movement    with 
satisfaction.      By   and  by,    there   will 
be  a  demand     for  the  right  to  elect 
the   governor-general.      We    are   tired 
of     the      "prancing   proconsuls"     ap- 
pointed of  late;   they  pay  no  heed  to 
the   warning,    "O   rois    soyez   grands, 
car   le   peuple    grandit."      When    that 
is    conceded   we    shall   be    six    million 
New  World  citizens  whollv  free.   But 
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for  this  we  are  content  to  wait.  For 
a  young  country  Canada  is  tolerably 
safe   from   Utopian   impatience. 

Our  Imperialist  brethren  have 
chosen  this  time  for  seeking-  to  throw 
us  back  to  the  conditions  of  our  in- 
fancy, when  we  had  to  submit  to  an 
endless  amount  of  interference  and 
dictation  from  well-meaning  outsid- 
ers who  really  knew  nothing-  about 
us.  We  had  a  hard  fight  for  respon- 
sible government,  which  was  for  us 
articulus  libertatis  aut  servitutis. 
Responsible  government  brought  us 
the  liberty  to  frame  our  tariff  in  our 
own  way,  even  to  the  infliction  of  in- 
jury on  ourselves;  the  control  of  ex- 
penditure and  the  choosing  of  Min- 
isters, who,  putting  constitutional 
fictions  aside,  are  more  powerful 
than  the  Crown.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
would  be  mutilated  out  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  success  of  the  Imperial- 
ist programme.  The  predominant 
partner  would,  of  course,  have  a 
controlling  voice  in  the  construction 
and  amendment  of  the  joint  or  Im- 
perial tariff.  It  is  conceivable  that 
this  Imperial  tariff  might  be  better 
for  Canada  than  any  local  tariff  the 
Canadian  Parliament  could  put  to- 
gether. That  is  not  the  point.  The 
}3oint  is  that,  having  won  the  tariff- 
making  power  through  much  effort, 
our  best  interests  require  that  we 
should  keep  it  intact  and  within  our 
exclusive  possession,  though  not  the 
Empire  only,  but  the  heavens  should 


fall.  The  whole  programme,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  Canada— not  forget- 
ting the  plank  that  we  should  send 
the  young  Canadian  to  fight  the  Em- 
pire's battles,  or,  possibly,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  battles,  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  filling  his  place  with  the 
sweepings  of  Europe — is  as  hopeless 
in  its  way  as  that  of  those  Jacobite 
survivals  who  meet  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  and  solemnly  resolve 
that  it  is  England's  duty  to  bring 
back  the  Stuarts,  together  with  all 
the  old  prerogatives.  If  Imperial- 
ists desire  to  retain  Canada  a  while 
longer,  let  them  cease  striving  for 
the  "administrative  organization  of 
the  colonies,"  for  "uniformity  with- 
in the  Empire" — the  same  fighting 
men,  the  same  fighting  tariffs.  The 
rage  for  uniformity  has  contributed 
as  much  as  anything  else  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  colonial  enterprises 
of  France,  and  could  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  a  vast  omnium  gatherum  like 
the  British  Empire  to  speedy  de- 
struction. The  old  building,  it  has 
been  said,  stands  well  enough  with 
its  composite  architecture,  but  let  an 
attempt  be  made  to  square  it  into 
uniformity  and  "it  may  come  down 
on  our  heads  altogether,  in  much 
uniformity  of  ruin."  Rather  let 
Englishmen  prepare  for  the  inevit- 
able evolution  of  the  colonies  into 
independent  nations,  bound  to  Eng- 
land by  a  filial  affection  stronger 
than  any   artificial  ligament. 


The  Salvation  Army  Farm  Colony 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. 

An  admirable  work  is  being  done  in  England  by  the  Salvation  Army  at  their  farm  colony 
at  Hadleigh.  It  will  undoubtedly  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  unemployed.  The  writer  tells  in  a  simple,  straightforward  style  of  his  visit  to.sthe 
colony  and  what  he  saw  there. 


MR.  HERRING'S  magnificent  of- 
fer of  £100,000  to  assist  the 
Salvation  Army  in  their  col- 
onizing schemes,  naturally  suggests 
a  visit  to  Hadleigh  to  see  what  thej^ 
are  doing  there  with  the  unemployed. 
By  a  fortunate  coincidence  I  visited 
the  colony  a  few  days  before  the  of- 
fer was  made  public,  and  I  left  it 
with  a  stronger  impression  than  that 
of  any  former  visit  of  the  great  soc- 
ial work  that  the  Salvation  Army  are 
doing  on  the  farm.  My  one  regi'et 
was  that  the  public  should  not  gi\'e 
the  Army  better  support  in  giving 
the  *'under-dog"  a  chance  again. 
Since  tfien  Mr.  Herring  has  come  to 
their  help,  if  not  with  direct  aid  for 
the  colony  at  Hadleigh,  yet  with  the 
means  of  enabling  them  to  develop 
the  same  work  elsewhere.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  colony  at 
Hadleigh  still  needs  help. 

Hadleigh,  of  course,  is  the  famoi's 
colony  which  was  started  as  the  main 
work  of  the  ^^ Darkest  England" 
scheme.  When  the  Salvation  Army 
first  took  the  land  it  was  practically 
derelict,  but  now  is  as  highly  culti- 
vated n  farm  as  can  be  found  in  Es- 
sex. Last  year  there  were  nearly 
500  men  working  on  the  farm,  hoeing, 
digging,  ploughing,  grafting,  and  see- 
ing after  the  live-stock.  A  great 
number  of  these  were  worthless  from 
the  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  iu 
speaking  of  the  Salvation  Army  Farm 
Colony  it  is  always  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  majority  of  the 
men  who  come  to  the  farm  are  not 
only  unemployed,  but  wastrels,  who 
require  several  years  of  training*;  be- 


fore they  can  be  made  efficient.  About 
25  per  cent,  of  them  are  altogether 
useless;  no  personal  kindness,  no  re- 
ligious influence,  has  any  effect  on 
them.  They  have  lost  their  charac- 
ter and  energy  beyond  all  hope  of 
building  it  up.  Of  the  rest  something 
can  be  made,  and  a  few  can  be  turned 
into   really      efficient  agricultural 

laborers.  But  Brigadier  Iliffe,  who 
is  in  command  of  operations  at  Had- 
leigh, told  me  as  we  drove  from  the 
station  that  it  was  his  belief  that 
five  years  were  not  too  much  to  make 
a  man  an  agricultural  laborer  who 
had  been  bred  in  the  town.  ^^Agri- 
culture," he  explained  to  me,  as  he 
proudly  pointed  to  his  rich  loamed 
fields,  ^'is  a  fine  art,  and  the  man  who 
thinks  he  can  make  a  living  out  of  a 
small  holding  without  an  initial  train- 
ing and  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
will  find  himself  vastly  mistaken." 

;We  walked  through  a  small  pad- 
dock to  a  group  of  farm  buildings, 
which  three  years  ago  were  the  re- 
ceiving house  of  the  colony.  Here 
the  man  who  wished  to  become  a 
colonist,  to  make  a  new  start  in  life, 
wa.s  put  through  his  probationary 
training,  sleeping  in  the  barn,  eating 
simple  food,  and  working  all  day  in 
the  fields.  There  is  a  wonderful  dif- 
ference in  these  fields  now;  there  are 
acres  of  small  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
where  there  was  nothing  but  weeds 
and  brambles  three  years  ago.  I 
noticed  long  ridges  of  plowed  land 
planted  with  celery  at  which  the  men 
were  working,  singing  some  raeriy 
tune  as  they  bent  to  their  toil. 

' '  This  land  is  no  longer  kept  strict- 
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ly  for  the  probationers/''  said  the 
brig-adier.  ^ '  We  have  altered  all  that, 
and  now  we  draft  all  the  men  straight 
to  the  colony,  where  we  try  to  reward 
each  according  to  his  merits.  We 
found  it  a  bad  plan  to  keep  a  gang  of 
men_yv'ho  had  just  arrived  on  the 
scenes  aloof  from  the  rest ;  they  make 
far  more  progress  with  the  leavening 
influence  of  the  older  hands." 

The  brigadier  stopped  to  examine  a 
currant  bush.  ''One  of  our  small 
trials,"  he  said,  showing  me  a  black- 
ened bud.  ''These  currant  bushes 
have  been  attacked  with  some  mys- 
terious disease  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  rid  them ;  I  am  afraid  they 
are  like  our  wastrels  with  whom  we 
can  do  nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  I  asked, 
"by  rewarding  them  according  to 
merit?" 

"Well,  when  a  man  first  comes 
here."  explained  the  brigadier,  "he 
gets  his  food  and  clothing,  but  noth- 
ing else;  but  after  a  few  weeks,  if 
he  behaves  himself,  he  gets  a  small 
grant  in  pocket  money,  and  he  may 
in  time  earn  as  much  as  four  or  five 
shillings  a  week.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  men  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
to  whom  we  issue  blue  and  red  tic- 
kets. The  tickets  entitle  them  to 
three  good  meals  a  day  and  are  worth 
respectively  seven  and  eight  shillings 
a  week.  We  try  in  this  way  to  make 
their  reward  approximate  to  the  value 
of  their  work,  or  rather  to  their  will- 
ingness to  work.  Now,  your  red-tic- 
ket man  has  a  slightly  better  break- 
fast and  dinner  than  the  blue-ticket 
man,  as  I  will  show  you  when  we  ar- 
rive at  the  dining  hall." 

The  dining  hall  is  a  spacious  room 
in  which  meals  are  served  out  to  the 
men,  and  the  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  food  as  distinguished  l)y 
the  red  and  blue  tickets,  was  not  so 
great  as  I  had  expected.     T  could  cer- 


tainly have  made  an  excellent  dinner 
off  the  blue-ticket  plate,  but  the  red- 
tioket  man  had  other  advantages  in 
a  tablecloth  and  a  teapot  of  his  own 
from  which  he  could  help  himself. 
The  blue-ticket  man  ate  off  a  bare 
table,  and  was  limited  to  a  tin  mu^^. 
ful  of  tea.  He  was  made  to  feel  tic' 
difference  while  being  shown  that,  iC 
only  he  exerted  himself,  he  could  at- 
tain to  the  dignity  of  a  well-laid 
table  and  a  fresh  cut  from  the  joint. 
The  same  distinction  applied  to  the 
dormitories,  which  gave  him  an  im- 
proved degree  of  comfort  as  the 
colonist  exerted  himself.  The  better 
class  of  colonists  slept  in  rooms  limit- 
ed to  four  men,  while  the  man  who 
had  not  proved  his  capacity,  or,  rath- 
er, I  should  say,  his  moral  worth,  had 
a  bed  in  the  big,  but  comfortable 
dormitories  of  the  probationers. 

We  passed  several  groups  of  men 
who  all  saluted  the  brigadier.  They 
seemed  on  the  whole  remarkably 
cheerful.  Clear  eyes  and  bronzed 
faces  told  of  the  benefits  of  fresh  air 
and  good  food.  I  stopped  and  talk- 
ed to  several  of  them.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  intelligent  and  even 
eager  to  show  their  interest  in  their 
work. 

"And  what  has  brought  these  men 
here?^'  I  asked.  "Is  it  simple  lack 
,of  employment?"  "No,"  said  the 
brigadier,  "80  per  cent,  of  the  men 
have  lost  their  work  from  their  own 
fault.  It's  the  old  story,"  he  added: 
"they  have  come  down  in  the  world 
through  drink.  And  how  long  do  we 
keep  them?  There  is  no  limit  of 
time.  We  keep  a  man  until  he  has 
reached  the  stage  at  which  he  may 
be  safely  placed  in  the  world  again, 
and  we  do  not  let  him  go  until  we 
have  found  him  employment.  In  some 
places  we  take  them  on  the  staff— that 
is  L-)  say,  if  they  are  exceptionally 
ini'"|]i':ei)t,    nnd  can  act  as  overseers, 
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or  pick  up  sufficient  training  to  teach 
other  men;  but  the  majority  go  back 
to  the  world  again,  and  usually  keep 
straight.  We  send  a  certain  number 
tc  Canada,  where  they  nearly  all  do 
well.'^ 

''And  from  what  kind  of  men  are 
your   colonists   taken?"   I   asked. 

''From  every  class,''  he  said.  "We 
have  doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers,  jour- 
nalists, men  of  business,  stockbrokers 
—I  can't  think  of  any  class  that 
is  unrepresented— and  there  are  men 
here  of  almost  every  creed.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  re- 
ligion, if  they  have  any,  not  even 
when  they  come  to  us  for  help  and 
advice;  but  we  try  to  obtain  over  all 
alike  a  personal  influence,  and  to  give 
them  the  love  of  the  gospel  and  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  for  in  that,  we 
believe,  lies  the  secret  of  the  making 
of  men. 

"A  man  has  to  sign  certain  rules 
when  he  comes  here.  He  must  be  a 
teetotaler,  and  he  must  attend  some 
service  on  Sunday;  he  must  also  be 
obedient  to  orders,  and  not  argue 
when  he  is  told  to  do  something  he 
does  not  like.  We  tell  a  man  that  if 
he  will  not  obey  he  must  go,  for  it  is 
only  by  our  discipline  that  we  can 
turn  him  into  a  good  citizen  again. ' ' 

We  had  now  crossed  some  ploughed 
fields,  had  examined  the  piggeries, 
and  with  an  admiring  eye  on  the  geese 
and  poultry,  had  reached  the  brick- 
kiln, 

"Here  we  employ  the  men,"  ex- 
plained the  brigadier,  "who  prefer  to 
make  bricks  to  using  a  spade." 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  describe  the 
?brick-kilns;  what  struck  me  was  the 
cheerful  alacrity  of  the  men,  and  I 
made  a  note  in  particular  of  one  case 
of  an  ex-soldier  who  was  anxious  to 
bo  emigrated  to  Canada.  But  the 
Guardians  of  Woolwich  were  main- 
taining his  wife  and  children,  and  re- 
fused  to    allow    the    man    out  of   the 


country.  I  thought  this  unreason- 
able, for  the  brigadier  assured  me  that 
he  was  a  man  who  would  soon  make 
a  home  in  Canada,  and  had  no  chance 
of  doing  so  in  this  country.  His  wife 
.and  children  could  then  be  sent  to 
ihim. 

After  this  we  passed  through  the 
m.ain  street  of  the  colony,  where  'are 
the  recreation  rooms  and  the  homes 
of  some  of  the  staff.  Everywhere  the 
brigadier's  sharp  eye  was  on  the  out- 
look for  any  breach  of  the  rules— for 
any  screw  loose  in  the  machinery,  as 
he  put  it.  I  was  immensely  struck 
by  the  alacrity  with  which  his  orders 
were  obeyed  by  men  who,  as  he  said, 
had  been  worthless  a  few  months  be- 
fore. There  was  an  air  of  efficiency 
in   every  department.  < 

"I  suppose  you  don't  make  ends 
•meetr'  I  asked. 

"No;  I  am  afraid  we  shall  never 
do  that,"  said  the  brigadier.  "You 
see,  the  men  we  get  here  are  not  as  a 
rule  worth  much  when  we  put  them 
on  the  land.  Very  few  of  them  ever 
earn  their  keep,  for  they  are  mostly 
townsmen  who  never  take  kindly  to 
agricultural  work.  But  the  deficit  is 
far  less  than  it  used  to  be,  and  what 
we  pride  ourselves  in  doing  is  the 
making  of  men.  We  think  that  this 
work  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the, 
state,  and  that  those  who  supply  us 
with  funds  get  a  good  return  in  the 
reclaiming  of  some  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals who  would  otherwise  be- 
come a  permanent  burden  on  the  com- 
munity. ' ' 

"And  you  could  do  with  a  great 
number  of  these  colonies'?"  I  asked. 

"We  could  find  men  for  a  good 
twenty  of  such  colonies  as  we  have 
here,"  was  the  answer,  "both  in 
this  country  and  across  the  seas." 
Then  there  would  not  be  a  man  in 
all  England  to  w^hom  a  chance  could 
not  be  given  if  he  would  only  take 
it.       Then,    instead    of    re^'.laiming    a 
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few  hundred  every  year,  we  could  re- 
claim our  thousands,  dealing  on  lines 
which  have  proved  from  long  years 
of  experience  to  have  had  the  most 
marvellous  results  even  in  the  most 
hopeless  cases.  But  as  it  is,  I  fear 
the  pu^blic  are  rather  apt  to  forget 
us,^'  added  the  brigadier  sadly. 
"We  need  money,  not  for  ourselves 
—our  wants  are  small— but  for  those 
who  are  the  outcasts  of  this  world, 
those  who  have  none  to  help  them. 
Their  cry  comes  to  us  from  the  prison 
gate,  from  the  haunts,  of  vice  and 
despair— a  cry  for  one  more  chance. 
And  not  only  for  these,  but  for  those 
who  are  driven  by  the  dull  round  of 
aching  toil   or  by  the  restless   spirit 


of  the  age  from  the  fields  to  the  city 
do  we  plead.  I  mean,"  he  added, 
''that  we  on  this  Farm  Colony,  who 
see  the  sad  procession  of  laborers 
leaving  the  soil,  are  haunted  by  a 
perpetual^  sense  of  the  pity  of  it  all. 
For  here  on  the  land,  under  guidance, 
and  with  a  cihance  of  working  their 
own  holdings,  might  live  a  happy  race 
of  pure  and  strong  men,  who  would 
be  the  backbone  of  the  country,  and, 
perhaps,  save  her  in  her  need." 

We  gripped  hands  and  parted,  and 
I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  earnest- 
ness and  strong  faith  that  give  the 
workers  of  the  Salvation  Colony  at 
Hadleigh  the  power  to  make  men 
from  wastrels. 


The  Culture  of  Silence 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

Character  and  skill  alone  do  not  produce  the  highest  results.  The  worker  needs 
enthusiasm  and  relish  for  his  work.  These  can  be  secured  by  the  culture  of  silence.  The 
mind  needs  quiet  to  think,  and  the  body  needs  quiet  to  recoup  lost  energies.  To-day,  as  never 
before,  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  restful  attitude  towards  life. 


NOTHING  could  be  more  mislead- 
ing than  the  impression,  so 
widely  held,  that  success  in 
work  depends  entirely  upon  character 
and  skill.  These  are  two  great  ele- 
ments, but  there  is  a  third,  quite  as 
important  for  the  best  results.  Char- 
acter is  the  foundation  of  all  work- 
ing power  of  the  highest  kind  ;  skill 
is  the  quality  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  use  the  best  tools  in  the 
best  way;  vivid  interest  and  fresh- 
ness of  spirit  are  the  atmosphere  in 
which  all  work  ought  to  be  done  and 
which  ought  to  pervade  and  envelop 
all  work.  "As  You  Like  It"  rests 
on  a  solid  basis  of  thought.  The  play 
is  constructed  and  written  with  the 
highest  kind  of  skill,  but  its  charm 
lies  very  largely  in  the  extraordinary 
freshness  of  feeling  which  pervades  it 


and  which  gives  it  the  atmosphere  of 
the  forest  and  the  joy  of  the  free 
life.  Americans  rarely  need  to  be 
urged  to  put  more  energy  into  what 
they  do,  and  they  are  coming  to  un- 
derstand, as  they  have  never  under- 
stood before,  the  necessity  of  doing 
their  work  with  the  skill  which 
comes  from  thorough  training.  Many 
of  them  have  yet  to  learn  that  while 
these  qualities  insure  competency, 
they  do  not  insure  interest.  Work 
done  in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  in  the  most  expert  way 
is  often  entirely  mechanical  and  un- 
interesting from  lack  of  freshness, 
vivacity,  and  vividness  of  interest. 
One  must  not  only  plant  his  work  on 
a  solid  basis  of  character,  and  do  it 
with  expertness,  but  he  must  keep 
alive     that     spirit     of   youth     which 
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Stevenson  declared  was  the  perennial 
spring  of  all  the  faculties.  That 
modern  men  are  beg-inning-  to  under- 
stand this  is  evident  from  the  wide 
popularity  of  such  books  as  "The 
Simple  Life,"  and  kindred  studies  in 
repose,  non-resistance,  absence  of 
haste,  quiet  adjustment  between  the 
worker,  his  task,  and  his  surround- 
ing's. 

Few  people  understand  the  drain 
on  the  nervous  system  which  is 
caused  bv  the  noises  of  modern  life 
—noises  in  no  sense  modern.  There 
are  no  cities  in  the  world  which  are 
more  resonant  with  sound  than  Ori- 
ental towns,  where  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day  and  in  certain  localities 
thare  is  not  only  an  incessant  mur- 
mur of  human  voices,  but  a  chorus 
of  loud,  piercing  cries.  The  little 
towns  in  Europe  and  the  smaller 
Eng-lish  cities  are  alike  babbling 
brooks  when  evening  comes  and  the 
people  fill  the  streets.  Paris  is,  all 
things  considered,  the  noisiest  city 
in  the  world.  There  has  come  into 
modern  life  a  greater  variety  of 
sound  and  a  greater  volume  than  as- 
sailed the  ears  of  our  ancestors. 
Now,  to  keep  one's  freshness  there 
ought  to  be  a  zone  of  silence  around 
every  human  being  during  some  part 
of  every  day.  It  is  significant  that 
the  great  religions  of  the  world  have 
come  out  of  silence  and  not  out  of 
noise;  and  the  finest  creative  work  is 
done,  as  a  rule,  in  seclusion  ;  not 
necessarily  apart  from  men,  nor  in 
solitary  places,   but   away  from     the 


tumult  and  away  from  distracting 
sounds.  It  is  in  silence  alone  that 
we  come  into  possession  of  ourselves. 
The  noises  of  life  disturb  us  as  a 
cloud  of  dust  intervenes  between  the 
eye  and  the  sky.  There  ought  to  be 
a  cult  for  the  practice  of  silence — a 
body  of  men  and  women  committed 
to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  their  souls  by  neither  hearing  nor 
making  speech  for  certain  periods, 
pledged  to  the  culture  of  the  habit  of 
^^uietness.  Maeterlinck  has  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  best  things  are 
never  spoken,  and  the  truest  inter- 
course between  congenial  spirits  is 
carried  on  without  words.  If  we 
said  less  and  thought  more,  there 
would  be  fewer  things  to  explain, 
many  sources  of  irritation  would  be 
dried  up  at  the  sources,  and  the 
prime  cause  of  irritation,  which  is 
nervous  exhaustion  or  excitement, 
would  be  removed.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  Paris,  years  ago,  a  so- 
ciety for  the  culture  of  silence.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  initiation  of  a 
distinguished  man  of  letters,  a  bowl 
of  water  was  brought  out  to  him  in 
a  room  where  he  was  waiting  in  soli- 
tude. He  studied  it  a  moment, 
placed  a  rose  upon  it,  and  sent  it 
back.  The  water  bore  the  rose  with- 
out overflowing.  To  the  members 
assembled  in  another  room,  the  act 
was  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  the  initiate  comprehended  the 
purpose  of  the  fellowship,  and  was 
prepared  in  spirit  to  become  one  of 
the  company.  The  act  was  a  symbol 
which  Americans  may  wisely  study. 


Intrigue  in  Japanese  Commercial  Life 

BY  HAROLD  BOLCE,  IN  APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVEE'S  MAGAZINE. 

Mr,  Bolce  chronicles  an  alarming  state  of  affairs  in  Japan,  which  seems  to  threaten  future 
commercial  relations  between  that  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Stolen  trade-marks, 
repudiated  contracts,  and  false  appraisals  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


IN  the  past  ten  years  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  trade-marks, 
stolen  for  the  most  part  from 
America  and  Europe,  have  been  reg- 
istered by  Japanese  citizens  in  Tok- 
yo. In  the  same  period  patent  rights 
in  Japan  have  been  secured  giving  to 
subjects  of  that  empire  exclusive 
rights  to  manufacture  about  six 
thousand  modern  inventions.  Many 
American  wares  advertised  through- 
out Japan  cannot  now  be  sold  there, 
for  some  Japanese  has  secured  the 
legal  right  to  the  name  of  the  goods. 
So  the  counterfeited  article,  bearing 
the  American  trade-mark,  controls 
the  market,  and  the  American  firm, 
if  it  attempts  to  sell  its  merchan- 
dise can  be  brought  before  the 
courts  and  compelled  to  pay  heavy 
damages.  It  is  true  that  American 
trade-marks  are  stolen  in  several 
European  countries;  and  a  Chicago 
firm  was  caught  making  mummies 
for  sale  to  antiquarians  in  Egypt; 
and  in  Antwerp,  I  think,  Eugene 
Field  found  a  rotal  bed  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  which  unwillingly 
bore  the  imprint  of  the  company  that 
manufactured  it  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  But  no  other  country  except 
Japan  has  built  its  prosperity,  al- 
most in  a  national  way,  upon  busi- 
ness dishonor.  In  San  Francisco  I 
met  a  man  who  had  just  received  a 
cable  order  from  Japan  for  2,000 
horses,  ostensibly  to  be  used  in  the 
war  with  Russia  then  in  progress. 
He  could  find  the  horses,  but  he 
could  not  find  a  single  exporter  who 
would  take  the  risk  of  sending  the 
animals  to  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  un- 


til the  money  was  deposited  to    Am- 
erican credit  at  Yokohama. 

Japanese  importers  do  not  hesitate 
to  repudiate  contracts  and  refuse  to 
accept  cargoes  shipped  to  them  in 
good  faith  at  great  expense.  The 
goods  then  must  be  sold  at  auction, 
and  the  Japanese  usually  get  them 
at  a  bargain.  The  case  may  be  taken 
into  court  and  judgment  secured,  but 
then  the  industrial  guilds  of  the  city 
and  adjoining  cities  will  meet,  and 
the  next  day  a  smiling  and  deferenti- 
al delegation  will  call  upon  the  for- 
eign plaintiff  and  inform  him,  as  "an 
act  of  friendship,"  that  if  he  exacts 
payment,  according  to  the  privileges 
of  his  decree,  no  native  firm  in  Japan 
will  thereafter  give  him  the  slightest 
trade.  There  are  many  indications 
that  Japan  is  a  nation  of  diplomats! 

Subtle  appraisers  sit  at  the  receipt 
of  customs  in  Japan.  This  fact 
should  be  given  careful  study  by 
western  nations,  and  particularly  by 
America,  for  the  Japanese  are  be- 
coming intrenched  upon  the  Asiatic 
mainland  and  will  doubtless  have 
much  influence  in  the  future  tariff 
administration  of  that  empire.  It  is 
not  likely  that  alien  cargoes  com- 
peting with  Japan's  will  have  easy 
sailing  hereafter  into  the  harbors  of 
Asia.  In  Japan  the  first  importa- 
tion of  a  commodity  from  a  new 
firm  in  America  or  Europe  usually 
enjoys  an  encouraging  classification. 
I  was  informed,  however,  by  Ameri- 
can agents  in  the  Japanese  ports 
that  the  second  shipment  runs  the 
risk  of  a  higher  classification,  more 
fruitful  of     revenue.     There    are  cer- 
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tain  provisions  for  the  reg-istration 
of  trade-marks  in  the  name  of  a  for- 
eig-ner,  but  American  firms  do  not  as 
a  rule  care  to  take  advantag-e  of 
them,  as  the  ownership  of  the  wares, 
so  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  passes 
to  the  resident  thus  securing  the 
registration.  If  this  happens  to  be 
merely  an  agent,  it  makes  him  the 
dictator  of  his  firm's  business  in  the 
Japanese  Empire.  When  one  of  the 
members     of     an  American     firm    is 


handling  the  affairs  of  the  company 
in  Japan  the  course  seems  clear 
enough  until  he  runs  into  the  cus- 
toms system.  If  his  wares,  duly  pro- 
tected in  the  courts,  promise  to  take 
precedence  over  Japanese  g-oods  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tariff  suddenly 
g-oes  up  until  it  reminds  him  of  the 
wall  at  home  ! 

The  western  nations  have  taken 
great  chances  in  permitting  Japan  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  Open  Door. 


The  First  Self-Made  Man  in  America 

BY  HOSMER  WHITFIELD,  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

On  January  17,  there  was  celebrated  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  it  is  claimed,  ma.y  be  considered  the  first  self-made  man  in  America. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Revolution  and  to  his  successful  diplomacy  much  of  its  success 
must  be  attributed.     A  poor  boy  at  the  outset,  he  became  in  time  rich  and  honored. 


FRANKLIN  was  the  first  of  our 
great  "self-made"  men,  —  the 
g-reatest  example,  in  his  day, 
of  a  rise  from  obscurity  to  wealth 
and  position.  He  owed  his  success 
entirely  to  his  own  efforts.  His  par- 
ents were  people  of  little  ambition, 
with  means  enoug^h  for  a  modest  liv- 
ing but  insufficient  to  give  him  the 
education  that  had  been  planned  for 
him.  None  of  his  ancestors  had  suc- 
ceeded in  more  than  a  humble  way. 
When  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  a 
mere  boy,  he  had  only  one  dollar  and 
a  few  pence  over;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  easily  the  most  prom- 
inent man  in  America,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  richest.  Indeed,,  he  stands  as 
the  very  greatest  of  all  the  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  who  have  risen 
from  nothing  to  greatness.  Our 
modern  "self-made"  men  have,  as  a 
rule,  succeeded  along  the  sing-le  line 
of    money,     art,     scholarship,  or '  sci- 


ence. Rarely  has  the  first  been  ac- 
companied by  any  one  of  the  latter. 
Franklin  stood  at  the  top  in  all.  At 
the  age  of  forty-two,  without  a  col- 
lege training",  he  had  become  a  man 
of  position  and  means.  He  was  al- 
ways a  scholar,  and  his  attainments 
were  honored  by  degrees  from  Scot- 
tish and  American  universities;  as  a 
scientist,  his  fame  extended  to  every 
country.  Besides,  he  had  some  opin- 
ions on  medicine  which  were  ^not  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  and  he  even 
made  a  considerable  study  of  scien- 
tific agriculture.  He  was  the  most 
many  sided  man  in  all  our  public  life. 
As  a  business  man  he  had  one  fail- 
ing,—a  lack  of  order  and  method.  He 
himself  complains  that  he  never 
could  learn  to  keep  things  in  their 
place  or  arrange  any  system.  This 
was  one  of  the  complaints  made 
against  his  work  as  an  ambassador 
in  France.     It   would  possibly    have 
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meant  failure  in  the  involved  maze  of 
present-day  business.  But  he  had  the 
ability  to  see  and  grasp  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  his  enterprises  became 
finally  almost  of  the  manifold  nature 
of  a  modem  department  store.  In 
addition  to  his  printing  shop,  which 
was  the  main  object  of  his  attention, 
he  sold  books,  importing-  many  from 
Europe,  published  books  and  tracts, 
and  conducted  a  stationery  store,  be- 
sides editing  and  publishing  his  own 
writings,  and  even  sold  groceries, 
feathers,  and  junk  of  various  kinds. 
He  really  owned  the  first  "general 
store." 

Some  of  the  various  lines  that  he 
handled  included  medicine,  toilet  ar- 
ticles, clothing,  vehicles,  lottery 
tickets,  mariners'  compasses,  and 
rags.  In  connection  with  his  trade 
in  the  latter  article  he  established  a 
small  mill  and  manufactured  paper. 
It  was  also  recorded  that  he  bought 
and  sold  negro  slaves  and  carried  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  taking  up  and 
disposing  of  the  terms  of  indentured 
servants.  As  a  side  issue,  he  invest- 
ed in  real  estate  and  bought  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  acres  near  Burling 
ton,  New  Jersey,  which  he  worked 
carefully.  He  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing introduced  the  growth  of  broom 
corn  and  basket  willow  into  this 
country. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  advertising  business,  giving 
the  first  examples  of  effective  display 
advertising  in  the  columns  of  his 
papers.  There  is  no  great  proof  of 
this,  however.  It  has  been  the  easy 
custom  to  ascribe  the  beginnings  of 
many  things  of  which  there  is  any 
doubt  to  Franklin.  He  certainly 
was  responsible  for  the  first  steps  in 


many  different  lines,  but  there  appear 
to  have  been  some  attempts  at  sell- 
ing goods  by  advertising  before  he 
began  the  publication  of  his  paper. 
He  probably,  however,  through  his 
extensive  printing  business,  combined 
with  other  lines  of  trade,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  establishment 
of  advertising  as  a  definite  factor  in 
modern  business.  It  is  recorded 
that,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  he  inserted  into  the  col- 
umns of  the  Gazette  a  crude  cut 
which  he  fashioned  himself  from  type 
metal.  This  was,  probably,  the  first 
attempt  made  at  illustrating  ordin- 
ary  newspaper  matter. 

There  is  a  curiosity  to  know  how- 
much  of  a  business  success  he  made 
in  terms  of  present-day  achievements, 
He  retired  from  active  business  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-two,  having 
accumulated  a  fortune  which  was  of 
considerable  size  for  his  day.  When 
he  died,  his  estate  was  estimated  at 
$100,000.  He  sold  his  various  inter- 
ests to  David  Hall,  who  was  to  re- 
tain Franklin's  name  in  the  business 
and  pay  him  $5,000  a  year  for  eigh- 
teen years.  It  is  thought  that  his 
annual  income,  during  his  active 
business  life,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000.  The  value  of  his 
estate,  at  his  death,  represented,  in 
part,  the  gain  from  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  considerable  real  estate 
holdings.  It  is  probable,  then,  that 
he  was  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement from  business,  about  $75,- 
000,  every  penny  of  which  was  the 
result  of  his  own  efforts.  His  real 
estate  consisted  of  houses  and  vacant 
lots  in  Philadelphia,  a  house  and  lot 
in  Boston,  and  considerable  tracts  in 
Georgia,  Ohio,  and  Nova  Scotia. 


The  Future  of  Electricity. 

BY  THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  IN  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

Of  all  subjects  that  interest  the  human  race  to-day,  electricity  is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest.  And  of  all  men  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  electricity  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  surely  the 
best.  Who  is  there  who  would  not  know  Mr.  Edison's  views  on  the  future  of  electricity  ? 
Mr.  Edison  is  no  mere  dreamer;  he,  does  things;  he  accomplishes  practical  results;  and 
when  he  ventures  into  the  realm  of  speculation  all  the  world  holds  its  breath  to  listen. 


WE  are  groping'  on  the  verge  of 
another  great  epoch  in  the 
world's  history.  It  would 
not  surprise  me  any  morning  to  wake 
up  and  learn  that  some  one,  or  some 
,;:roup,  of  the  300,000  scientific  men 
who  are  investigating  all  over  the 
earth  has  seized  the  secret  of  electri- 
city by  direct  process  and  begun  an- 
other practical  revolution  of  human 
affairs.  It  can  be  done.  It  will  be 
done.     I  expect  to  see  it  before  I  die. 

The  first  great  change  in  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  will  abolish  the 
carrying  of  coal  for  that  purpose. 
Instead  of  digging  gross  material  out 
of  the  earth,  loading  it  on  cars  and 
carrying  it  say  five  hundred  miles, 
there  to  put  it  under  a  boiler,  burn  it. 
and  so  get  power,  we  shall  set  up 
plants  at  the  mouths  of  mines  gen- 
erate the  power  there  and  transmit  it 
wherever  it  is  needed  by  copper  wires. 

It  is  preposterous  to  keep  on  put- 
ting the  coal  mines  on  wheels.  It  is 
too  clumsy.  It  is  too  costly.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  it. 

It  is  easier  to  carry  molecular  vib- 
ration—millions of  waves  a  second  — 
than  freight  cars  full  of  crude  matter. 
We  can  ship  a  100,000  horsepower 
over  a  wire  quicker  and  more  econ- 
omically than  we  can  send  the  equiva- 
lent in  coal  over  a  railroad. 

An  Englishman  told  me  a  little 
while  ago  that  he  intended  to  set  up 
a  power  station  on  the  Thames,  bring 
down  coal  by  barges  and  sell  electric 
power  to  London.  I  said  to  him, 
*'How  foolish!  "Why  not  run  a  cop- 
per wire  between  London  and  the 
c 


coal  mines  and  develop  your  power 
where  the  coal  is?  If  you  build  that 
power  station  it  will  be  obselete  in- 
side of  fifteen  years. ' ' 

We  must  eliminate  the  railroad  al- 
together from  this  problem.  What's 
the  use  of  it?  We  don't  want  the 
I  oal  anyhow.  It  does  us  no  good  to 
look  at  it.  What  we  want  is  the  re- 
sultant, the  utmost  energy  that  can  be 
produced.  And  there  is  no  sense  in 
carrying  around  millions  of  tons  of 
raw  material  like  coal  when  we  can 
get  its  product  delivered  to  us  by 
wire. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  near  future  electricity  will  be 
produced  for  general  consumption  in 
great  power-houses  at  the  mouths  of 
the  coal  pits.  That  is  the  logical 
and  com.mon-sense  outcome  of  pres- 
ent events. 

The  present  method  of  doing  things 
is  merely  a  matter  of  habit.  It 's  sim- 
ply wonderful  to  observe  how  habit 
controls  man  and  how  it  sometimes 
delays  great  reformations  even  in 
practical  affairs.  This  sj^stem  of 
carrying  coal  from  the  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  electricity 
somewhere  else  is  habit.  Habit  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  progress  and  inven- 
tion. 

The  great  majority  of  men  are  con- 
trolled by  habit.  They  have  always 
seen  a  thing  done  one  way  and  that 
way  seems  to  them  the  only  way.  But 
there  are  some  of  us  who  have  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  evolution,  and  we 
bother  and  trouble  the  others  by  not 
letting  them  alone. 
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Now  the  truth  is  that  it  will  cost 
a  third  less  to  transport  electrical 
power  by  wire  than  to  carry  it  in  the 
form  of  coal  in  railroad  cars.  As- 
sume the  price  of  coal  to  be  $1  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  assume 
the  freight  to  be  $1.90.  Now,  we  can 
turn  that  coal  into  electricity  at  the 
mine  and  convey  it  by  wire  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  freightage 
of  coal. 

So,  in  years  to  come,  the  great 
electric  power  plants  will  be  set  up  in 
the  coal  fields.  Electric  power  will 
largely  do  away  with  steam  power. 
Electric  light  will  become  cheaper 
than  gas  light. 

I  believe  firmly  that  all  great  trunk 
lailroad  lines  will  go  to  electricity 
inside  of  fifteen  years.  I  don't  mean 
simply  passenger  traffic,  but  heavj' 
freight  traffic  also.  Within  twenty 
years  steam  will  be  as  out  of  fashion 
for  railways  as  horses  are  for  street- 
ears  to-day. 

It's  curious  to  see  how  long  it  takes 
men  to  get  in  motion  when  anything 
new  turns  up.  And  it  doesn't  seem 
to  make  much  difference  how  import- 
ant the  thing  is,  or  how  obvious  it  is. 
There  is  the  new  electric  locomotive 
which  has  been  built  for  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  It  could  have 
been  produced  twenty  years  ago.  We 
look  upon  it  as  a  wonder,  and  it  is  a 
wonder,  but  a  still  greater  wonder  is 
that  it  has  taken  twenty  years  to  get 
it  built. 

We  had  a  hard  time  to  get  the 
world  to  change  from  horse  power  to 
electric  power  in  street  transporta- 
tion. The  street  railway  people  said 
that  it  would  cost  too  much.  They 
didn't  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
make  a  change  when  they  were  doing 
so  well. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  r  built  about  three  miles  of  an 
electric  railway  at  my  place  at  Menlo 


Park.  It  was  a  good  electric  railway 
and  worked  well.  I  supposed,  of 
course,  that  it  would  appeal  to  men. 
Well,  Heni-y  Villard  came  over  to 
visit  me  and  I  showed  him  the  rail- 
way. I  explained  its  advantages  over 
the  horse-car  system.  It  was  better 
from  every  point  of  view. 

I  offered  to  sell  that  electric  rail- 
way and  all  my  patents  and  rights 
of  evei-y  kind  for  exactly  the  amount 
of  money  it  had  cost  me  to  produce 
it— just  $42,000. 

Mr.  Villard  got  a  lot  of  capitalists 
together,  some  of  the  brainiest  and 
most  experienced  men  in  Wall  street, 
and  I  explained  the  thing  to  them, 
and  they  talked  it  all  over  very  care- 
fully and  very  solemnly,  and  then, 
what  do  you  think?— they  refused  to 
touch  it  in  any  shape  or  form,  on 
the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  idea  of  an  electric  railway,  ab- 
solutely no  future  for  it. 

Well,  that  staggered  me  for  a  while. 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  every  cent  I 
had  spent  in  the  experiment.  I  could 
not  make  any  impression  on  those 
men. 

Yet,  look  around  you  to-day!  Look 
all  over  the  country!  Look  all  over 
the  world  and  find  me  a  country  in 
which  there  are  not  electric  railways ! 
Electric  railways  have  been  among 
the  great  developers  of  modern 
civilization.  They  have  transformed 
the  centres  of  human  population. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  invested  in  them  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in 
operating  them.  And  only  tewnty- 
five  years  ago  a  body  of  picked,  bright 
American  capitalists  could  see  noth- 
ing in  the  idea,  although  it  had  been 
developed  to  a  practical,  physical  de- 
monstration right  here  in  New  Jersey. 
Electricity  will  take  the  place  of 
horses.  It  will  solve  the  vehicle  traf- 
fic problem  in  cities.     My  new  elec- 
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trie  storage  battery  itself  will  make 
electricity  cheaper  than  horses.  You 
see  the  new  factory  going  up  out 
there?  Well,  in  the  Spring  we  will 
be  ready  to  furnish  the  new  batteries. 
Not  only  will  they  mean  half  the 
space  of  horse  traffic,  but  they  will  go 
twice  as  fast.  They  can  be  stored  on 
upper  floors  by  means  of  elevators. 
The  saving  of  stable  space  in  New 
York  City  will  cover  at  least  $200,- 
000,000  of  property. 

Another  thing  in  the  future :  Wire- 
less telegraphy  will  enable  us  to  reach 
any  ship  in  any  sea.  That  is  a  cer- 
tainty. 

Not  only  will  electric  power  be  de- 
veloped at  and  distributed  from  the 
coal  mines  in  the  future,  but  all  the 
water  power  in  the  world  will  be  used 
for  the  production  of  electricity.  That 
movement  has  begun  and  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly.  lu  California,  where 
men  have  nerve  enough  to  overcome 
habit,  they  are  transmitting  electric 
power  275  miles  by  wire  and  running 
street-cars  and  lighting  the  cities  by 
it.  That  is  the  sort  of  spirit  that  will 
wake  the  world  up  one  of  these  days. 
I  wish  that  the  spirit  of  California 
would  spread  everywhere. 

Go  down  south  and  you  will  lind 
water  power  being  turned  into  elec- 
tricity for  mills  in  all  directions. 

There  are  millions  of  horse  power 
to  be  picked  up  in  the  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  practically  a  song. 
It  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest  op- 
)X)rtunities,  this  chance  to  convert 
water  power  into  electricity  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  points  where  it  is 
needed. 

When  you  come  to  think  that  one 
horse  powder  is  equal  to  twenty-five 
men,  and  that  water  power  changed 
into  electrical  energy  is  practically 
perpetual— the  investment  being  sim- 
ply for  the  original  plant— you  get 
some   idea   of  the   importance  of  the 


changes  that  the  world  is  bound  to 
see,  changes  that  have  already  begun 
and  are  well  under  way. 

I  don 't  look  for  much  from  radium 
in  itself.  I  think  it  will  prove  to  be 
more  of  an  agent  of  investigation.  It 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  nature 
of  matter  and  energy.  We  are  all' 
at  sea  now.  We  have  theories,  but 
there  are  too  many  exceptions  to 
make  the  theories  absolutely  reliable. 
We  don't  know  exactly  what  elec- 
tricity is.  There  is  the  undulation 
theory  and  there  is  the  bombardment 
theory.  We  have  plenty  of  evidence 
to  support  each  of  these  theories,  but 
then,  as  I  say,  we  have  so  many  ex- 
ceptions that  we  cannot  be  sure.  In 
working-  out  the  future  we  must  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  our  subject, 
and  radium,  I  believe,  will  help  us 
to  do  it. 

And  there  isn't  much  radium  in  the 
world,  anyhow^  You  know  I  am 
searching  for  it  night  and  da^.  Well, 
out  of  3,000  specimens  of  ore  we  test- 
ed in  this  laboratoiy  last  week,  only 
one  contained  radium.  That  shows 
how  scarce  it  is. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the 
most  tremendous  thing  in  the  problem 
of  electricity  is  the  fact  that  we  only 
get  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  energy 
of  the  coal  Ave  burn.  Eighty-five  per 
cent,  goes  up  the  chimney. 

Now,  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  get 
the  energy  out  of  the  coal  by  some 
direct  process,  without  wasting  85  per 
cent,  of  it,  the  i-esult  would  be  to 
so  multiply  and  so  cheapen  electric 
power  as  to  inaugurate  a  new  epoch 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  consequences  of  a  discovery  that 
would  produce  electricity  direct  from 
coal,  or  in  any  way  to  avoid  the 
waste  consequent  upon  the  use  of 
boilers  and  engines.  I  expect  to  see 
it  done.     I  have  done  it  myself,  and 
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so  have  others,  but  not  in  a  way  to 
make  it  commercially  valuable.  I 
have  burned  carbon  and  Chillian  salt- 
petre together  in  an  electrolite  and 
have  thus  produced  electricity  direct. 
But  that  Avas  merely  a  scientific  suc- 
cess. It  would  cost  too  much  to  pro- 
duce power  in  that  way,  and  the  con- 
ditions would  not  be  possible  in  the 
production  of  power  for  commercial 
purposes. 

There  are  other  ways  too  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  by  direct  process. 
Heat  applied  to  the  juncture  of  cer- 
tain metals— bismuth  and  antimony, 
for  instance— will  do  it. 

Last  Summer  we  rigged  up  a  little 
experiment  here,  and  by  applying  the 
heat  of  a  small  oil  lamp  to  the  junc- 
ture of  metals  we  goi  sufficient  power 
to  run  an  electric  fan. 

But  all  the  discoveries  so  far  have 
failed  to  give  us  the  secret  we  are 
looking  for.  We  need  a  process, 
simple  and  inexpensive,  that  will  save 
the  85  per  cent,  of  lost  power.  It 
will  come,  I  am  confident  of  that. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand scientific  men  at  w^ork  in  the 
world,  digging  out,  testing,  analyzing. 

What  the  world  needs  are  not  facts 
so  much  as  co-relators.  We  want  men 
who  can  bring  the  facts  together, 
compare  them  and  work  out  the  law. 
We  want  men  like  that  wonderful 
Russian  chemist,  Mendeleeif,  the  au- 
thor of  a  periodic  system  of  chemis- 
try, who  deduced  from  co-related 
facts  three  unknown  metals,  which 
we  have  to-day,  explaining  everything 
about  them,  their  salts  and  sulphides, 
their  weight,  structure  and  melting 
point. 

Some  day  the  discovery  will  be 
made.  A  man  will  discover  one  fact 
in  one  part  of  the  world  and  that  will 
set  some  fellow  at  work  on  another 
fact  in  some  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  presently  a  lot  of  men  will     be 


working  on  the  true  path ;  and  one 
day  it  will  be  announced  to  the  world 
that  electric  power  can  be  produced 
directly  from  coal.  It  will  come  in 
our  timie.  It  is  in  the  air.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  another  wonder- 
ful era. 

When  that  discovery  is  made  the 
steam  engine  will  be  driven  out  of 
use.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  have 
airships.  I  expect  to  see  airships  fly- 
ing before  my  death.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  fly  very  high,  but  they 
will  be  able  to  go  a  little  higher  than 
the  trees   and   buildings. 

Such  a  discovery  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  drive  ships  across  the  sea  by 
electricity  at  a  rate  of  40  or  50  miles 
an  hour— three  days  across  the  At- 
lantic  from  shore   to   shore. 

Why,  power  will  be  so  cheap  and  so 
easily  distributed  that  a  multitude  of 
new  industries — impossible  now  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  labor— will  spring 
into  existence. 

The  direct  process  will  give  the 
world  electricity  at  such  a  low  cost 
that  electric  light  can  be  used  by 
everybody,  and  railways  can  be  op- 
erated at  a  fraction  of  their  present 
expense.  The  city  of  New  York 
could  be  lit  as  brilliantly  in  the  night- 
time as  in  the  day-time,  without  any 
additional  cost. 

The  human  race  may  well  look  for- 
ward with  hope  toward  the  day  in 
which  the  discovery  will  be  announc- 
ed, for  after  that  the  world  will  be 
greatly  transformed. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  understanding 
what  energy  is.  I  remember  saying 
to  DuBois-Reymond,  the  great  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  ''What  makes  my  finger 
move?"  and  he  answered,  ''I  don't 
know;  I  have  worked  in  vain  for  30 
years  to  find  out  what  form  of  en- 
ergy that  is." 

Wlien   you    wind    up    a    clock    you 
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transform  the  energy  of  beefsteak 
into  mechanical  energy  stored  in  a 
steel  spring.  But  who  can  tell  you 
how  the  one  form  of  energy  was  con- 
verted into  the  other  form? 

I  have  tried  hard  to  get  at  the  sec- 


ret through  which  the  energy  stored 
in  coal  must  be  transformed  into  elec- 
tricity. It  is  too  much  for  me.  I  am 
stumped.  I  don't  know  enough.  But 
the  man  who  does  know  enough  will 
appear  before  long. 


The  Menace  of  Enormous  Fortunes 

BY  CLEVELAND  MOFPETT,  IN  SUCCESS 

Five  thousand  men  in  the  United  States  are  said  to  own  one-sixth  of  the  entire  national 
wealth  and  the  holdings  of  these  five  thousand  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  birth-rate  among 
them  is  very  low,  so  that  the  proportion  of  very  rich  men  will  be  much  smaller  in  future 
years.  The  question  is  what  will  these  men  do  with  their  money.  Is  it  to  be  spent  for  their 
own  selfish  pleasures  or  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor  ? 


BEFORE  taking  up  a  considera- 
tion of  luxury  and  want,  it 
may  be  well  to  survey  briefly 
the  great  fortunes  that  have  sprung 
up  so  amazingly  in  this  country  dur- 
ing recent  decades,  and  that  to-day, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  serious  think- 
ers, constitute  a  menace  to  our  na- 
tional well  being.  Without  these 
great  fortunes  there  would  be  no 
reign  of  luxury  in  America,  no  flaunt- 
ing of  feasts  and  follies,  no  riot  of  ex- 
travagance. With  them  we  may  ex- 
pect all  the  evils  that  have  in  prev- 
ious civilizations  attended  upon  enor- 
mous riches.  And  many  of  these 
evils,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  ac- 
tually with  us. 

James  Bryee,  in  the  American  Com- 
monwealth, observes  that  up  to  1830 
or  1840  there  were  no  great  fortunes 
in  America,  few  large  fortunes  and 
no  poverty.  But,  Avriting  of  the  lat- 
er eighties,  he  says:  '^Now  there  is 
some  poverty,  many  large  fortunes 
and  a  greater  number  of  gigantic  for- 
tunes than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world."  That  was  twenty  years 
ago !  "What  would  Mr.  Bryce  say  to- 
dav  if  he  could  read  statistics  show- 


ing that  there  are  three  million  offi- 
cially recognized  paupers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States'?  That  a  million  and  a  half 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
flfteen  are  employed  in  our  mines  and 
factories'?  That  one  person  in  every 
twelve  who  dies  in  New  York  city  is 
buried  in  potter's  field? 

As  showing  the  rapid  growth  of 
individual  fortunes  in  this  country, 
there  is  interest  in  a  list  of  ricli  men 
printed  in  1885,  according  to  which 
New  York  city  at  that  time  boasted 
only  twent3^-eight  millionaires.  And 
a  pamphlet  published  some  years 
earlier  says  that  in  1845  Pl)iladelphia 
could  show  only  ten  estates  valued 
at  a  million  or  more,  the  richest  be- 
ing that  of  Stephen  Girard,  which 
reached  seven  millions.  In  contrast 
to  which  in  1892,  according  to  an- 
other authority,  there  were  then  over 
two  hundred  millionaires  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  to  New  York  city,  the  number  of 
its  millionaires,  according  to  best  in- 
formation, is  more  than  two  thou- 
sand, while  the  number  of  millionaires 
in  the  United  States  is  at  least  five 
thousand,   or   half   the    total  number 
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iu  the  world.  We  shall  presently  see 
what  a  huge  part  of  the  national 
wealth  is  possessed  and  controlled  by 
these  five  thousand  indiviluals.  There 
is  one  family  alone,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  man  in  the  w^orld,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  the  w^ealth  of  this 
family  is  estimated  at  a  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars,  a  sum  so  huge  that  the 
human  mind  quite  fails  to  grasp  it, 
a  sum  so  huge  that  if  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  begun 
making  a  dollar  a  minute  and  had  let 
all  these  dollars  accumulate  day  and 
night  for  all  these  centuries  he  would 
not  yet,  in  1906,  have  amassed  a 
thousand  million  dollars.  And  if 
Mr.  Rockefeller  should  to-day  turn 
his  wealth  into  gold  coin  and  take  it 
out  of  the  countrj^,  say  into  Canada, 
he  would  carry  across  the  border 
three  times  as  much  gold  as  would 
then  remain  in  the  United  States. 

N'or  would  he  carry  it  himself,  for 
the  weight  of  it  would  be  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 
And  if  he  loaded  it  on  the  backs  of 
porters,  each  man  bearing  his  own 
weight  in  solid  gold  (say  150  pounds), 
it  would  require  twenty-three  thou- 
sand men  to  move  it.  And  if  they 
walked  ten  feet  apart  the  line  would 
occupy  fifteen  hours  in  passing  a 
given  point.  None  of  which  takes 
any  account  of  the  daily  interest  on 
this  fortune,  which  interest  if  paid 
in  gold  Avould  require  the  strength 
of  seven  men  to  carry  it,  for  it  would 
weigli  a  thousand  pounds.  Such  are 
the  riches  of  a  single  family! 

It  may  be  asked  how  much  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  this  estimate  of  the 
Rockefeller  wealth.  Who  knows  that 
it  amounts  to  a  billion?  May  it  not 
be  half  a  billion  or  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  ?  I  can  only  say  that  pro- 
minent men,  whose  business  it  is  to 
get  i\\  the  tr\ith  in  these  things,  have 


assured  me  that  they  consider  a  bil- 
lion a  reasonable  approximation  of 
the  holdings  of  this  family.  Tbey 
see  nothing  improbable  in  this  esti- 
mate of  a  billion. 

The  editor  of  a  conservative  Wall 
Street  publication  says  a  billion;  H. 
C.  Watson,  a  statistical  expert,  saj's 
$1,000,000,000,  and  a  well  informed 
editorial  writer  in  New  York  city 
says  a  billion.  Another  editorial 
writer,  discussing  this  subject  recent- 
ly, estimated  the  yearly  income  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  alone,  without 
counting  other  members  of  his  family, 
at  forty  million  dollars,  which  is  the 
income  on  a  billion  at  four  per  cent. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
billion  mark  will  soon  be  reached,  for 
the  size  of  the  Rockefeller  fortune 
is  scarcely  more  startling  than  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase.  Within  a 
dozen  years  it  has  doubled  and  doubl- 
ed again.  In  a  single  year  (1901)  it 
increased,  counting  income  and  en- 
hanced values  of  holdings— I  have 
this  from  a  statistical  expert— by  not 
less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars ! 

''But  that  was  in  a  rising  market," 
some  one  may  object.  ''In  a  falling 
market  the  fortune  would  decrease.'^ 

Not  at  all.  In  a  falling  market  the 
fortune  would  go  on  increasing,  for 
these  great  masters  of  industrj'  and 
finance  have  so  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion over  this  country  and  the  world 
and  such  sure  sources  of  information 
that  they  really  know  the  future  and 
can  operate  with  absolute  certainty 
of  gain,  "catching  it  both  ways," 
buying  or  selling  in  a  market  which 
they  have  foreseen  for  months  and 
usually  control. 

I  asked  a  financial  authority  if  it 
never  happens  that  a  man  like  Mr. 
Rockefeller  makes  mistakes  in  his 
investments  and  suffers  loss. 

He  shook  his  head.   "Almost  never. 
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And  if  it  did  happen  he  would  prob- 
ably save  himself  by  making  the  loss 
onl}^  temporary-.  I  remember  a  case 
where  one  of  our  great  Wall  Street 
figures,  an  enormously  rich  man,  made 
a  mistake  in  Sugar.  He  bought  a 
hundred  thousand  shares  at  130,  ex- 
pecting to  make  a  quick  turn,  but  the 
market  dropped  suddenly  against  him 
and  continued  to  drop.  Instead  of 
taking  his  loss  as  a  small  man  must 
have  done,  he  simply  paid  thirteen 
million  dollars  for  the  shares,  locked 
them  up  in  his  safe  and  forgot  he 
had  them.  Sugar  dropped  to  nearly 
60,  a  loss  of  almost  sixty  points,  or 
six  million  dollars,  but  the  stock  was 
in  his  safe,  he  said  he  would  sell  it, 
out  at  a  profit,  and  six  years  later  he 
dis})osed  of  it  at  about  160." 

Continuing  our  list  of  multi-mil- 
lionaires and  taking  the  nine  richest 
Americans  after  Mr.  Rockefeller,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  these  nine  must 
have  a  billion  among  them,  since  An- 
drew Carnegie  alone  has  more  than 
a  third  of  a  billion  and  the  other  eight 
include  Marshall  Field,  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt,  John  Jacob.  Astor,  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan, Russell  Sage,  J.  J.  Hill,  Senator 
William  A.  Clark  and  William  Rocke- 
feller—which gives  us  two  thousand 
million  dollars  for  ten  men. 

And  without  mentioning  further 
names,  I  offer  the  following  estimate 
of  the  five  thousand  leading  fortunes 
in  the  United  States;  it  is  only  an 
approximation,  but  it  has  been  ap- 
proved as  reasonable  by  the  statis- 
tical expert  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co,  and 
by  Byron  W.  Holt,  editor  of  Moody's 
Magazine,  a  monthly  review  for  in- 
vestors, bankers  and  men  of  affairs; 
also  by  several  financial  authorities 
in  New  York  city  to  whom  I  have 
submitted  it,  I  have  seen  higher  es- 
timates, but  after  careful  considera- 
tion I  believe  that  this  one  may  be 
accepted  as  well  within   the  truth :  — 


No  of  Fortunes 
10  aggregating  . . 

490  aggregating  .  . 
1,500  aggregating  .  . 
5,000  aggregating   .  . 


Amount. 

$2,000,000,000 

3,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

16,000,000,000 


So  that  five  thousand  men  in  this 
country  actually  own  (without  count- 
ing what  they  control)  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  our  entire  national  wealth, 
money,  land,  mines,  buildings,  indus- 
tries, everything,  which  sixth  if  put 
into  gold  would  give  them  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  and  leave  more  than 
nine  thousand  million  dollars  still  ow- 
ing them!  All  this  for  five  thousand 
men,  absolutely  theirs,  whether  they 
work  or  not,  whether  they  deserve  it 
or  not,  whether  they  use  it  or  not; 
all  this  in  a  land  where,  according  to 
Wstldron's  '^Handbook  of  Currency 
and  Wealth"  (p.  98)  ''More  than 
four  million  families,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  nation,  must  get  along 
on  incomes  of  less  than  $400:  more 
than  one-half  the  famalies  get  less 
than  $600;  two-thirds  of  the  families 
get  less  than  $900,  while  only  one  in 
tAventy  of  the  nation's  families  is  able 
to  obtain  an  income  of  over  $3,000 
a  year. ' ' 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  how 
much  richer  the  rich  will  get,  and  I 
may  remark  here,  that  there  is  no 
need  to  inquire  how  much  poorer  the 
poor  will  get.  If  they  are  to  live  at 
all  they  can  not  get  much  poorer. 
What  greater  burden  of  poverty  can 
be  put  on  the  four  million  American 
families  who  to-day  with  their  best 
toil  can  gather  less  than  $400  a  year? 
What  more  can  we  take  from  them 
than  we  have  already  taken?  The 
Massachesutts  Bureau  of  Labor  has 
collected  statistics  showing  how  these 
poor  families  spend  their  pitiful  in- 
comes. It  appears  that  $3.88  each 
week  goes  for  food.  Shall  we  cut  that 
down?  Or  shall  we  cut  down  the 
$2.91   a  month  they  spend  for  cloth- 
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ing?  or  the  $7.50  a  year  they  spend 
for  furniture  and  household  furnish- 
ings? or  the  $7  a  month  they  pay 
for  foul  dark  rooms  in  a  tainted  tene- 
ment? Think  what  it  means  to  sup- 
port a  family  in  a  city  on  $400  a 
year,  to  bring  up  children,  to  provide 
for  sickness,  to  furnish  pleasures  on 
$400  a  year! 

And  these  are  not  the  poorest  of 
the  poor;  these  are  self-respecting 
laborers,  producers  of  the  national 
wealth.  There  are  millions  of  others 
whose  lot  is  worse  than  theirs— ten 
million,  Robert  Hunter  estimates,  in 
helpless  poverty,  out  of  work,  out  of 
health,  out  of  heart,  with  the  world, 
broken  driftwood,  vagrants,  tramps  — 
vv'hat  shall  we  take  from  them? 

So  the  question  simply  is,  How 
much  richer  will  the  rich  get?  Will 
any  limit  be  set  to  these  vast  for- 
tunes? Are  billionnaires  to  become 
as  abundant  in  the  twentieth  century 
as  millionaires  were  in  the  nine- 
teenth Why  not?  We  have  scarcely 
scraped  the  outside  crust  of  our 
national  resources.  What  our  land 
and  industries  produce  to-day  is  no- 
thing to  what  they  will  produce,  and 
our  present  population  is  only  a  small 
part  of  Avhat  it  will  bo.  By 'i960,  we 
are  assured,  the  national  wealth  that 
seems  so  enormous  now  — say  a  hun- 
dred billions  in  1905  — will  have  in- 
creased to  nearly  a  thousand  billions, 
and  by  1990  to  more  than  two  thou- 
sand billions. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  of  experts 
in  financial  statistics,  who  also  say 
that  under  the  present  competitive 
system  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  vast 
increase  in  our  nationa^l  wealth  will 
be  permanently  absorbed  by  a  few 
thousand  very  rich  families.  Which 
means  that  whatever  may  befall  in- 
dividual millionaires  or  individual 
sons  or  grandsons  of  million- 
aires,    the      rifh      as     a     class     will 


continue  to  grow  richer,,  much 
richer,  so  that  in  thirty  or  forty 
years,  under  existing  conditions,  the 
live  thousand  richest  Americans  in- 
stead of  having  fifteen  billions  be- 
tween them,  as  to-day,  may  have  fifty 
or  a  hundred  billions.  And  still  the 
mass  of  the  people  will  have  practi- 
cally nothing,  still  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands with  bitter  toil  will  barely  se- 
cure the  necessities  of  life  and  mil- 
lions will  be  crushed  and  broken  in 
the  struggle. 

So,  if  present  conditions  continue, 
one  looks  ahead  vainly  for  some 
brightening  in  the  picture  of  our  pov- 
erty and  wealth,  our  misery  and  afflu- 
ence, our  luxury  and  want.  Ihings 
will  be  worse,  not  better,  and  every 
year  will  show  a  more  painful  con- 
trast between  the  few  that  have 
everything,  and  the  many  who  lack 
everything.  Ponder  these  words  from 
that  hard  financial  compendium  of 
Waldron's,  already  quoted  (p.  102); 
—  "Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  rich 
are  rapidly  growing  richer,  when,  but 
one-twentieth  of  the  families,  they 
are  receiving  one-third  of  the  nation's 
annual  income  and  are  able  to  ab- 
sorb nearly  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
increase  made  in  the  wealth  of  the 
nation."  Think  what  that  means  to 
the  poor! 

What  it  means  to  the  rich  is  that 
they  will  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  spend  their  enormous  incomes, 
and  will  set  a  faster  and  madder  pace 
of  luxury  and  extravagance.  All  the 
signs  point  that  way,  and,  after  all, 
what  else  can  they  do  with  their 
money?  They  cannot  eat  it  or  hang 
it  around  their  necks  (except  some 
odd  millions  in  trinkets),  or  buy 
seats  in  heaven  with  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  flaunt  it  before 
the  nation  in  palaces  and  gorsreous 
fetes,  in  costlj^  laces  and  plates  of 
gold,  in  furious  follies  that   seem   to 
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cry  out;  — ^^Se,  we  are  rich,  rich,  rich, 
and  you  are  poor. ' '  Nor  can  any  man 
say  what  will  be  the  echo  of  that 
cry! 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Thomas  G. 
Shearman,  a  distinguished  corpora- 
tion lawyer,  and  brilliant  writer  on 
economic  questions,  prophesied  that 
'Svithin  thirty  years  the  United 
States  will  be  substantially  owned  by 
less  than  one  in  five  hundred  of  the 
male  population  ! ' '  Nor  is  evidence 
wanting"  that  his  words  are  coming 
true.  The  land  in  the  country  is  still 
widely  owned,  although  hundreds  of 
millions  of  its  acres,  grazing  lands, 
timber  lands,  mineral  lands,  have 
been  shamelessly  stolen  in  land  grants 
and  I'and  .grabs;  but  the  farmers 
and  small  producers  are  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads,  Avhieh, 
with  their  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  tracks,  their  capitalization 
of  over  twelve  billion  (par  value) 
and  their  army  of  five  million  people 
dependent  on  them  for  a  livelihood, 
are  practically  controlled  by  nine  men 
—John  D.  Rockefeller,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
E.  IT.  Harriman,  George  Gould,  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  J.  J.  Hill,  A.  J.  Cas- 
satt,  W.  H.  Moore  and  William 
Rockefeller. 

And  John  Moody,  in  Ins  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  vvork,  ''The  Truth 
About  Trusts,"  finds  that  in  the 
United  States  to-day  there  are  440 
large  industrial,  franchise  and  trans- 
portation trusts,  with  a  capitalization 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  rail- 
lion  dollars,  which,  says  a  Wall  Street 
paper,  is  '' one-fifth  of  the  wealth 
in  the  country  and  the  most  power- 
ful part  of  it,  for  it  is  wealth  under 
such  concentrated  control  that  it 
practically  sways  the  whole."  And 
Mr.  Moody  concludes  that  a  score  of 
men  practically  control  this  twenty 
billion  dollars,  which  is  the  ag^'regate 
of   our  manufacturing  and   transpor- 


tation resources.  They  control  the 
avenues  of  distribution  and  the 
agencies  for  trausforming  raw  ma- 
terial into  finished  products,  so  it 
is  plain  that  these  twenty  men— 
Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Gould,  Harri- 
man and  the  rest— indirectly  control 
nearly  all  the  remaining  wealth  in 
the  countrjY since  whatever  comes  out 
of  the  ground  or  is  fed  by  it  must 
pass  over  their  lines  of  transit  and  ,4! 
through  their  factories  (and  at  their  ^ 
terms)  before  it  can  get  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  These  are 
signs  of  the  times! 

Ajid,  speaking  of  the  assorption  of 
our  national  wealth,  think  what  a 
great  part  of  it  will  go  to  one  man. 
John  I).  Rockefeller,  if  he  can  es- 
cape the  threatening  tomb  for  even 
a  score  of  years.  Let  us  assume  that 
lie  is.  able,  after  paying  his  modest 
living  expenses,  to  save  forty  mil- 
lions or  fifty  millions  a  year,  whieli 
is  the  same  as  leaving  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  accumulate  under  his  marvel- 
lous direction.  In  seven  years  his 
billion  v.'ill  double  (no  banker  ques- 
tions this),  so  that  in  1912,  if  he 
lives,  he  will  have  two  billions,  in 
1919  four  billions,  in  1926  eight  bil- 
lions, and  he  will  still  be  a  younger 
man  than  Russell  Sage  is  to-day! 

A  still  more  startling  conclusion  is 
reached  if  Ave  aive  rein  to  our  fancy 
and  imagine  John  D.  Rochefeller  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  hence  leaving 
$0,000,000,000  'or'  $8,000,000,000  to  a 
son  or  grandson  possessed  of  his  own 
great  force;  in  other  words  if  we  im- 
aii'ine  him  perpetuated  in  his  descen- 
dants, say  for  forty  or  fifty  years. 
The  Rothschilds  in  Europe  prove  that 
such  poAvers  may  be  perpetuated 
and  that  such  a  purpose  of  wealth 
accumulation  may  be  steadily  pursued 
for  generations.  Of  course  this  hap- 
))ens  very  rarely,  but  America  has 
outstiipped  Europe  is  so  many  things 
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that  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what 
would  result  if  she  should  outstrip 
lier  also  in  producing  a  great  line  of 
hereditary  money  kings.  And  if  you 
should  set  $6,000,000,000  or  $8,000,- 
000,000  doubling  every  seven  years 
for  a  single  family— well,  think  of  it! 
We  shall  come  presently  to  the 
sons  of  our  multi-millionaires  and 
consider  what  manner  of  men  they 
are  and  what  likelihood  there  is  that 
they  will  make  aggressive  use  of  their 
vast  inheritance  and  increase  rather 
than  squander  them.  For  the  moment 
we  may  note  that  our  very  rich 
families  are  very  unprolific  and  that 
the  question  of  virtues  or  follies  in 
future  sons  is  often  superfluous, 
since  there  are  none.  Thus  AndrcAv 
Carnegie  has  no  son  and  only  one 
daughter,  so  his  hundreds  of  millions 
will  start  no  line  of  Carnegie  kings. 
Russell  Sage  has  neither  son  nor 
daughter  and  his  fortune  will  be  scat- 
tered among  strangers.  Leland  Stan- 
ford had  only  one  son  and  he  died. 
C.  P.  Huntington  had  no  children. 

And  three  of  the  younger  Rocke- 
fellers, although  married  for  ten 
years  or  more,  have  no  children.  So 
we  might  go  on  through  the  list  of 
milUonaires,  and  while  we  should 
meet  with  some  exceptions,  like  Wil- 
liam H.  Vanderbilt,  with  eight  chil- 
dren; George  Gould,  with  six,  and  J. 
P.  Morgan,  with  four,  we  should 
quickly  establish  the  fact  that  the 
average  number  of  children  in  our 
very  rich  American  families  is  far 
below  the  general  average;  instead 
of  approaching  four  il  v.'or.hl  ii--(!'^- 
ably  not  reach  two.  And  I  have  it 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Guilfoy,  re- 
gistrar of  vital  statistics  in  New 
York,  that  the  Fifth  Avenue  resi- 
dence section  where  our  mutli-mil- 
lion aires  live  shows  by  far  the  low- 
est birth  rate  of  any  other  section  in 
the  citv.     T  may  add  that  a  doctor  of 


gTeat  authority  on  this  subject  as- 
sures me  that  as  riches  increase  not 
only  is  there  a  rapidly  diminishing 
number  of  births,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  crimes  against 
birth.  Probably  this  is  a  new  and 
it  may  be  a  passing  condition,  for 
we  are  told  that  seventy-five  year? 
ago  rich  New  Yorkers  were  accus- 
tomed to  have  large  families.  Thus 
we  read  in  ''New  Yorkers  of  the 
Ninetenth  Century,"  that  Colonel 
Nicholas  Fish  and  Elizabeth  Stuy- 
vesant  had  five  children  and  fifty-nine 
great-grandchildren,  that  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Duer  and  Catherine  Alexander 
had  eight  children  and  one  hundred 
great-grandchildren,  etc.  Which  clear- 
ly shows  how  things  have  changed 
since  then  in  the  fashionable  set! 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Contempor- 
aiy  Review  gives  figures  that  show 
strikingly  how  unfruitful  is  the  rich 
American  woman  compared  with  wo- 
men from  the  British  colonies.  He 
draws  up  a  comparative  table  thus:  — 

American  Women  Their 

of  Title.  Children. 

30  peeresses   39 

22  wives  of  baronets   42 

22  with  courtesy  titles 26 

74  107 

Average    number   of    children,   1.4. 

In  contrast  to  which  he  presents 
statistics  of  children  born  to  titled 
Englishmen  by  wives  from  Canada, 
Australia,  &c. : 

Colonial  Women  Their 

of  Title.  Children. 

23  peeresses    63 

30  wives  of  baronets 102 

42  with  coui-tesy  titles 101 

95  226 

Average    mimber    of    children,   2.8. 
So    it    appears   that    the  American 
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women  thus  imported  into  England 
have  given  birth  to  an  average  of 
only  1.4  children,  against  an  aver- 
age of  2.8  for  their  colonial  sisters. 
And  we  know  that  small  families  are 
by  no  means  the  rule  among  English 
ladies.  Did  not  Queen  Victoria  her- 
self set  the  fashion  of  large  families 
with  four  sons  and  four  daughters'? 
And  did  not  the  Duchess  of  Aber- 
corn,  who  died  recently,  have  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters?  Did  not 
her  eldest  son  have  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters,  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter eight  sons  and  five  daughters,  and 
her  second  daughter  nine  sons  and 
three  daughters'?  If  our  multi-mil- 
lionaires had  families  like  these  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  the  stock 
dwindling  away  and  perishing! 

The  above  are  influences  that  make 
for  the  disintegration  of  our  great 
fortunes;  there  will  obviously  be  no 
money  kings  in  families  that  die  out, 
nor  will  the  millions  diverted  to 
Europe  by  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
rich  ever  menace  American  institu- 
tions. But  there  are  millionaire  fam- 
ilies that  do  not  die  out  and  sons  of 
the  rich  who  stay  in  America,  quietly 
or  restlessly,  with  the  burden  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  millions  on  their  shoul- 
ders. What  about  these  sons,  these 
princes  of  our  money  aristocracy? 
How  much  chance  is  there  that  one 
of  them  will  develop  the  genius  of 
the  founder  of  his  line  and  instead 
of  squandering  millions  will  accumu- 
late tens  of  millions,  instead  of  liv- 
ing in  useless  luxury  on  his  income 
will  prove  himself  a  force  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  financial  world,  a  man 
able  to  fight  and  conquer  like  his 
father  or  grandfather?  How  much 
chance  is  there  of  that? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there 
are  millionaires'  sons  possessed  of 
force  and  virtues,  men  like  Graham 
Stokes  and  the  late  Norton  Goddard, 
who   led   useful  and   admirable  lives. 


Many  of  them,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  insignificant  figures  without  tal- 
ent or  serious  purpose— idlers  and 
triflers  quite  content  to  be  pleasant 
fellows  at  the  club,  good  sports  at 
the  race  track;  and  many  of  them  are 
shamefully  and  stupidly  wasting  their 
opportunities.  Think  of  James  Ha- 
zen  Hyde  with  his  $50,000  private 
car  and  his  foolish  French  ball! 
Think  of  young  McCurdy,  '^  Prince 
Robert,"  spending  $500  a  week  on 
personal  traveling  expenses. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these 
young  scions  of  millionaire  lines  have 
a  perfect  right  to  dispose  as  they 
please  of  their  fortunes  and  their 
lives.  If  they  choose  to  follow  the 
unprofitable  ways  of  steam  yachts 
and  motor  cars,  why,  after  all,  this 
is  a  free  country.  To  which  we  might 
reply  that  no  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  squander  millions  on  show  and  sel- 
fish pleasures  while  thousands  of  his 
fellow  men  are  perishing  of  want, 
while  tens  of  thousands  by  their  ut- 
most labor  and  pain  can  barely  se- 
cure the  necessities  of  life.  Remem- 
ber the  vast  toiling  army  enslaved  in 
our  factories  and  mines,  men,  women 
and  children,  millions  of  them,  giving 
the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  the 
hope  of  their  souls  that  a  few  thou- 
sand rich  men  may  draw  handsome 
dividends  on  investments,  dividends 
which  they  have  done  nothing  to 
earn  and  which  it  bores  them  to 
spend. 

A  second  point  is  that  no  man  has 
a  right  to  demoralize  his  fellow  men 
by  setting  them  an  example  of  extra- 
vagance and  folly,  by  instilling  in 
their  hearts  the  seeds  of  envy  and 
discontent,  not  to  say  hatred.  Of 
course  if  our  multi-millionaires  in- 
sist on  being  mere  amusement  seek- 
ers, money  flaunters,  we  cannot  make 
them  otherwise,  bnt  we  can  at  least 
let  them  know  how  right  minded  citi- 
zens re5?-ard   them  — that  is,  as  harm- 
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ful  and  vicious  influences,  enemies 
of  the  State. 

Finally  there  is  a  special  reason 
why  we  may  express  ourselves  frank- 
ly about  these  enormous  fortunes  and 
the  manner  of  their  getting,  we  can 
usually  trace  back  their  sources  to 
dishonesty,  monoply  or  unfair  privi- 
lege. Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
earn  several  hundred  million  dollars 
without  one  of  these  three  to  aid 
him?  How  many  of  our  huge  for- 
tunes rest  simply  on  high  tariff 
favoritism?  How  many  of  the  dis- 
criminating rates  of  railroad  compan- 
ies, which,  says  Henry  George,  Jr., 
in  his  ''Menace  of  Privilege,"  have 
become  ''organizations  for  public 
plundering  and  monoply  breeding?" 
Did  not  William  J.  Gaynor,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
recently  declare  that  favoritism  in 
railway  freight  rates  is  "the  great- 
est crime  of  our  day  and  generation, 
a  crime  that  has  crushed  and  beg- 
g-ared  thousands  all  over  the  land,  a 
crime^o  infamous  and  heartless  that 
we  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  genera- 
tion lost  to  moral  sense  for  having 
allowed  it  so  long?" 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  inquiry 
whether  it  is  likely  that  among  the 
sons  of  our  multi-millionaires,  there 
will  presently  arise  a  master  spirit, 
one  able  to  make  formidable  use  of 
his  opportunities.  Think  what  our 
industrial  magnates,  our  great  mer- 
chants and  bankers  would  ai;c;om- 
plish  if  they  could  take  control  of 
their  vast  enterprises  with  the 
strength  of  youth!  But  their  sons, 
for  the  most  part,  prefer  polo  play- 
ing and  cross  country  ridin?:  or  art 
dabbling  in  Paris,  or  the  excitement 
of  race  tracks  and  divorce  proceed- 
ings! 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  bnrden 
of  inherited  millions  is  too  heavy  for 
most  of  us,  and  it  is  far  more  likely 


that  these  unfortunates  of  the  second 
and  third  generations  in  millionaire 
descent,  victims  of  conditions,  slaves 
to  temptations— far  more  likely  that 
they  will  destroy  themselves  ,than 
greatly  injure  this  republic,  except 
as  their  example  in  extravagance 
will  injure  it.  But  this  is  a  most 
serious  point,  a  most  real  injury,  for 
there  is  no  end  in  sight  to  the  j-eign 
of  luxury  and  sihow  that  is  year  by 
year  exalting  itself  in  this  land. 

It  may  be  said  that  spendtl?rifts 
will  soon  wreck  and  scatter  their  for- 
tunes, but  others  will  take  their 
places ;  besides,  it  is  not  so  easy,  even 
with  most  amiable  intentions,  to 
wreck  and  scatter  fortunes  that  auto- 
matically bring  in  two  or  three  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  fortunes  in  first 
class  securities  or  New  York  real 
estate,  fortunes  that  accumulate  re- 
sistlessly  as  the  country  grows.  A 
very  foolish  dictum  is  that  of  three 
generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to 
shirt  sleeves  if  applied  to  such  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  with  their  utmost 
extravagance  and  vanity,  with  palaces 
here  and  castles  abroad,  with  twenty 
thousand  dollar  balls  and  hundred 
thousand  dollar  rugs,  with  all  the 
endless  ways  that  fashion  and  folly 
have  devised  for  wastino"  millions, 
it  is  still  very  difficult,  often  impos- 
sible, for  the  sons  and  daughters  and 
wives  of  our  multi-millionaires  to 
spend  even  their  incomes.  So  the 
reign   of  luxury  must   continue. 

As  a  last  word  let  us  note  that 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  this 
most  unlikely  thing  Avill  come  about. 
I  mean  the  sudden  emergence  into  a 
first  class  power  of  one  of  these  multi- 
millionaire sons  or  grandsons.  Al- 
ready several  of  them  have  developed 
conspiciously  accumulative  force. 
Thus  William  H.  Vanderbilt  increas- 
ed the  ninety  millions  of  his  inheri- 
tance to  two  hundred  millions.     And 
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J.  P.  Morgan  has  certainly  surpassed 
his  father,  Junius  Morgan.  And  Au- 
gust Belmont  and  William  R.  Hearst 
are  abler  men  than  were  their  fathers. 
And  Philip  Armour  was  a  less  for- 
midable force  than  his  son,  who  noAv 
towers  at  the  head  of  the  Beef  Trust, 
and  J.  Ogden  Armour,  than  whom, 
says  Charles  E.  Russell,  ^'uo  more 
extraordinary  figure  has  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  world's  commercial  affairs, 
nor  has  any  man,  not  even  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, conceived  a  commercial  em- 
pire so  dazzling." 

Extraordinary  happenings  are  al- 
ways unexpected,  yet  once  in  a  cen- 
tury or  so,  like  the  advent  of  a 
mighty  conqueror  or  reformer,  they 
do  come  to  pass.  And  if  there  should 
arise  in  this  land  a  man  of  thirty  or 
forty,  who,  starting  with  two  or  tiir(  f 
billions  (owned  or  controlled  by  him), 
should  be  great  enough  to  brush 
aside  the  trammels  of  idolence  and 
temptation,  great  enough  to  see  that 
never  in  modern  times  has  there  been 
offered  to  a  man,  not  even  to  Napol- 
eon, so  stupendous  a  chance  as  this 
to  wield  absolute  despotic  power, 
great  enough  finally  to  use  his  two 
or  three  billions  to  its  full  potenti- 
ality, then— well,  there  would  surely 
be  interesting  history  made  in  that 
man's  lifetime.  We  have  had  iron 
kings,  railroad  kings,  copper  kings, 
sugar  kings  and  others,  but  there  is 
one  kind  of  king  we  have  not  had 
yet.  A  real  king?  Yes.  for  how  long, 
pray,  w^ould  this  Republic  stand 
against  the  aggressions  of  such  a 
man,  a  great  minded  despot  without 
conscience  or  bounds  to  his  ambition, 
one  in  compainson  to  whom  our  Rock- 
efellers and  Morgans  would  seem  like 
blundering  beginners'? 

Already  our  millionaire  magnates 
have  begun  to  buy  our  courts  and 
le'.rislatures,  to  eorruDt  our  cities,   to 


debauch  the  public  conscience.  He 
Avould  finish  the  work  and  do  it  thor- 
oughly, he  would  make  the  laws,  own 
the  newspapers,  subsidize  the  church- 
es and  colleges,  mould  public  opin- 
ion, direct  the  machinery  of  justice, 
control  the  industries,  the  banks,  the 
insurance  companies,  the  conditions 
of  labor;  regulate  supply  and  de- 
mand, fix  prices,  absorb  profits,  cen- 
tralize everything,  be  everything. 
Why  not?  Even  as  things  are,  has 
the  world  any  king  more  powerful 
than  J,  P.  Morgan  or  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller? Remember  how  Europe  cring- 
ed to  Mr.  Morgan  at  his  last  visit, 
with  Emperors  seeking  his  favor  and 
princes  waiting  at  his  door!  A  real 
king?  Why,  we  practically  have  two 
of  them  already. 

Whatever  happens,  then,  there  is 
peril  in  the  existence  of  these  enor- 
mouis  fortunes,  peril  to  the  possessor 
through  the  corroding  blight  of  in- 
dolen('e  and  vanity,  peril  to  the  peo 
pie  through  the  example  set  them  of 
luxury  and_  extravagance,  peril,  fin- 
Mi  ly,  to  the  State  if  some  surpassing 
money  lord  shall  presently  arise  and 
with  his  vast  resources  work  the  undo- 
ing of  this  Republic.  ''A  triumphant 
pli'torracy,"  says  E.  J.  Shriver, 
''has  enslaved  the  vast  body  of  our 
peo]")le ;  and  unless  there  is  some  relief 
its  weight  will  crush  the  bearers  of 
the  burden,  or  the  uprising  of  the 
latter  will  wreck  the  Republic  and 
bring  such  chaos  ais  France  saw  in 
17S9." 

And  Russell  Sage,  certainly  a  con- 
servative authority,  recently  denounc- 
ed the  xurther  consolidation  of  in- 
dustry and  predicted  that  if  this  con- 
tinues, ''the  result  will  be  widespread 
revolt  of  the  people  and  subsequent 
financial  ruin  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  * ' 
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This  is  a  supplementary  article  to  Mr.  Munsey's  earlier  paper  on  "  The  Automobile  in 
Prance."  After  pointing  out  the  strong  points  of  the  American  machine  and  showing  that 
the  number  of  purchasers  in  America  far  exceeds  the  number  in  Prance,  he  proceeds  to  make 
some  useful  sugge.stions  on  tbe  subject  of  motoring  laws.  He  believes  that  the  horse  should 
not  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  legislation  and  advocates  thorough  iiispection  of  all  cars. 


FACTS  and  figures  about  the  be- 
g'mning'  and  progress  of  the 
automobile  industry  in  Am- 
erica are  so  conflicting,  and  there  is 
such  a  dearth  of  accurate  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  that  1  cannot  show, 
year  by  year,  our  growth  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles.  The 
best  obtainable  statistics  show  that 
our  output  for  1905  has  been  about 
twenty-five  thousand  cars  of  one  kind 
and  another.  These  figures,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  half  a  dozen 
years  ago,  show  the  most  tremend- 
ous strides  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try in  America.  Then  but  very  little 
capital  was  invested  in  automobile 
factories;  now  over  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  are  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness. Then  we  had  but  two  or  three 
small  manufactories,  merely  experi- 
mental shops;  to-day  we  have  fortj' 
or  fifty  great  big  factories  amply 
equipped  with  money  and  machinery 
and  skilled  workmen,  and  we  have  at 
the  head  of  these  factories  both  men 
ij  of  splendid  executive  force  and  those 
'"  of  scientific  knowledge,  who  are 
bending  every  thought  and  every  en- 
ergy to  the  development  of  the  best 
automobile  in  the  world,  and  to  its 
production  at  the  least  possible  cost. 
It  is  in  the  latter  respect  that  Am- 

(erican  ingenuity  and  American  meth- 
ods most  forceful]}^  assert  them- 
selves. This  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  will  at  no  distant 
day  dominate  the  markets  of  the 
world. 
Until  recently  the  automobile    was 


looked  upon  as  a  plaything  for  the 
very  rich  and  a  fad  of  the  hour.  But 
that  it  is  beginning  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
in  New  York  State  alone  we  now 
have  registered  over  twenty-four 
thousand  motor  cars.  Just  how 
many  there  are  in  the  whole  United 
States  I  have  been  unable  to  learn, 
but  with  twenty-four  thousand  in  one 
State  of  the  Union,  there  must  be 
as  many  as  one  hundred  thousand 
now  in  use.  The  uncertain  period  of 
the  automobile  is  past.  It  is  no 
longer  a  theme  for  jokers,  and  rarely 
do  we  hear  the  derisive  expression, 
"Get  a  horse  ! " 

We  are  not  only  going  to  manufac- 
ture the  best  automobiles  in  the 
world,  but  we  are  already  making 
pretty  nearly,  if  not  actually,  as 
high-grade  machines  as  are  produced 
anywhere  in  Europe.  •  That  the 
European  machine  ha:s  the  prestige 
cannot  be  denied.  It  made  a  place 
for  itself  before  we  even  started  to 
manufacture  automobiles,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  overcome  prestige.  There 
is  something  else  that  works  im- 
measurably to  the  advantage  of  the 
foreign  car  and  correspondingly  to 
our  disadvantage.  It  is  the  great 
army  of  Americans  who  go  abroad 
every  Summer  and  automobile  there 
in  foreign  cars.  They  become  acus- 
tomed  to  them,  attached  to  them, 
and  bring  them  home.  The  power  of 
habit  has  its  grasp,  in  automobiling 
as  in  everything  else.  The  fact  that 
So-and-so  and  So-and-so  have  foreign 
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ears  havS  an  undoubted  influence  on 
other  Americans  in  the  purchase  of 
automobiles. 

But  all  these  influences  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  ag"ainst  the  genuine 
excellence  of  the  American  car  of  to- 
day with  its  lower  price.  The  duty 
on  a  car  coming-  into  America  is 
forty-five  per  cent.,  and  with  the  ex- 
pense of  casing-  for  shipment,  freight, 
and  insurance,  we  have  a  total  of 
fifty  per  cent.,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  purchase  price  of  a  car  in 
France.  This  means  that  one  can 
buy  an  American  car  of  the  same 
horse-power,  finish,  and  general  ex- 
cellence as  a  foreign  car  at  just 
about  half  the  price,  or,  in  other 
words,  get  two  American  cars  for 
what  one  foreign  car  would  cost. 
With  so  wide  a  margin  of  difference 
in  cost,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
a  rapid  diminution  in  the  importa- 
tion of  automobiles  as  the  quality  of 
our  own  product  becomes  better 
known  and  is  further  improved. 

Though  we  were  the  last  country 
to  take  up  seriously  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  we  are  to-day  turn- 
ing out /even  more  cars  than  France. 
Her  product,  however,  is  of  greater 
value  than  our  own,  as  the  average 
French  machine  is  much  more  ex- 
pensive. Our  great  expansion  so  far 
has  been  in  inexpensive  automobiles. 
And  there  is  a  very  sound  reason  for 
this  type  of  machine.  In  France,  as 
in  England  and  Germany  and  Italy 
and  Spain,  there  is  not  the  vast 
well-to-do  citizenship  that  we  have 
in  America.  The  automobile  over 
there  is  largely  owned  by  the  very 
rich  and  the  great  leisure  class  —  by 
these  and  by  foreign  visitors.  Com- 
paratively few  men  in  business  or  in 
salaried  positions  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  motoring.  Their  incomes 
do  not   warrant  it.     The  motor  cycle 


and  the  bicycle  are  the  pleasure  ma- 
chines of  the  people. 

In  America  we  have  half  a  million 
men  who  can  afford  to  own  and  run 
an  automobile,  and  half  a  million 
automobiles  we  shall  have  in  use 
here  within  the  next  ten  years.  Our 
manufacturers,  realizing  the  differ- 
ence in  conditions  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  countries  of  Europe — the 
difference  in  the  roads,  and  in  the 
wealth  and  temperament  of  the  peo- 
ples— are  very  wisely  making  auto- 
mobiles that  are  particularly  suited 
to  America.  Over  eighty  per  cent  of 
them,  I  should  fancy,  are  so  simpli- 
fied that  they  are  independent  of  the 
mechanician.  They  are  chauffeurless 
machines,  machines  for  the  half  mil- 
lion citizens,  many  of  whom  could 
not  afford  to  maintain  an  automoibile 
plus  the  additional  expense  of  a 
mechanician. 

The  salary  paid  to  a  chauffeur  in 
America  has  an  important  bearing 
on  this  point.  Chauffeurs'  wages 
here  are  anywhere  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  whereas  abroad  the  average 
price  is  about  forty  dollars  a  month. 
Most  men,  however,  prefer  driving 
their  own  automobiles,  whether  they 
have  a  chauffeur  or  not.  It  is  in  the 
running  of  a  car,  the  handling  of  it, 
the  feeling  of  command  over  it,  and 
its  obedience  to  one's  will,  that  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  automobiling  is 
found.  Delightful  as  it  is  to  be 
driven  with  the  speed  of  the  tobog- 
gan in  a  good  car  over  a  fine,  smooth 
road,  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  be 
at  the  wheel. 

In  hilly  or  mountainous  sections, 
where  "thank-you-ma'ams"  are 
thrown  across  the  road  every  few 
rods,  ours  are  the  only  cars  in  which 
automo/biling  is  practicable.  I  use 
the     word      "thank-you-iiia'ams"    for 
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the  want  of  a  better  expression — I 
mean  elevations  like  a  log  half  sunk 
into  the  roadbed  and  covered  over 
vi^ith  earth.  This  construction  in  our 
rude  and  imperfect  road  building  is, 
1  believe,  intended  to  keep  the  road 
from  w^ashing  away  in  heavy  rain- 
storms. It  doubtless  serves  the  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  automobile,  and 
particularly  the  low-hanging  automo- 
bile of  Europe,  it  means  serious 
trouble,  if  not  actual  destruction. 

In  a  run  with  a  friend  from  New- 
burgh  to  New  York  last  Summer,  I 
had  a  striking  example  of  the  adapt- 
ability of  our  light  domestic  cars  to 
rough  highways.  To  my  very  great 
surprise  we  covered  the  distance, 
about  sixty-five  miles,  in  slightly 
less  time  than  I  had  ever  taken  in 
going  over  it  in  high-priced,  high- 
power  cars.  I  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  road,  as  I  have  automofbiled 
over  it  many  times  and  in  a  variety 
of  cars,  including  a  sixty-horse  Mer- 
cedes, which  I  owned  in  1903,  and 
which  I  found  to  be  wholly  unpracti- 
cal and  unsatisfactory  for  use  on  our 
;;     roads. 

The  secret  of  my  friend's  good  re- 
cord  was   that  he   kept  his   car   run- 
ning all  the   while     at  pretty  nearly 
full      speed.      He      did     not    stop    for 
rough  places.     It  was  not  necessary. 
The     car     was     made     for  just   such 
I    roads,  and  was  at  home  on  them.  On 
the     other     hand,     with   high-priced, 
high-power     cars,   one  always  favors 
them     by  going   slowly  and  carefully 
,     over     rocks    and     hubbies   and  hum- 
I    mocks,   and    through  mud  and  sand. 
I    On  clean,  level  stretches  the  big  car 
1;    can  fly,   but  with  the  restrictions  of 
;;     the     law     and     the  scarcity  of  good 
stretches  of  road,  it  cannot  make  up 
what  the     little  car  gains     on  it  on 
the      great      preponderance      of     bad 
stretches. 


Another  important  advantage  with 
the  small  car,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  actually  needs  no  chauffeur, 
is  that  in  wear  and  tear,  and  in  the 
use  of  gasoline  and  oils,  the  expense 
is  minimized.  It  is  probably  less 
than  one-half  that  of  a  forty-horse 
automobile.  And  in  speaking  of 
small  cars,  I  am  not  going  back  to 
the  period  of  seven  and  ten  and 
twelve  horse-powder  cars.  I  mean 
cars  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
horse-power.  Nearly  three  years  ago 
I  made  the  statement  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  that  a  twenty-five  horse- 
power automobile  was  the  ideal  ma- 
machine  for  general  touring.  At  that 
time  I  did  not  know  so  much  about 
automobiling  as  I  do  now,  but  the 
experience  I  had  had  convinced  me 
that  this  was  a  practical,  economical 
and  yet  sufficiently  powerful  car  for 
any  purpose. 

What  I  said  then,  based  on  two  or 
three  years'  of  experience  and  a  good 
deal  of  theory,  I  say  now  as  a  mat- 
ter of  absolute  certainty.  A  twenty- 
five  horse-powder  car  is  strong  enough, 
if  not  over-weighted  by  an  excessive- 
ly heavy  body,  to  climb  up  the  side 
of  a  house.  It  can  travel  as  fast  as 
any  one  could  reasonably  wish  to  go, 
and  much  faster  than  the  law  allows, 
and  it  is  safer,  more  easily  handled, 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  sense. 
I  have  had  automobiles  ranging  all 
the  way  from  five  horse-power  to 
sixty,  including  two  forties,  and  the 
machine  that  has  given  me  most  sat- 
isfaction is  a  light  car  that  makes 
up  to  about  twenty-five  or  possibly 
twenty-eight  horse-power.  It  is  alike 
a  good  short  distance  and  good  long 
distance  car— a  car  that  tackles  a 
hill  with  the  will  and  the  nerve  of  a 
bulldog,  and  when  gentleness  is  re- 
quired is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

In  one     respect     the  automobile  is 
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doing  more  for  us  than  it  is  for 
France.  It  is  g^iving  us  good  roads — 
not,  of  course,  directly  giving  them 
to  us,  but  it  is  the  greatest  force 
working  for  them  that  has  ever 
taken  shape.  Every  one  who  tastes 
the  pleasure  of  automobiling  at  once 
becomes  an  uncompromising  advo- 
cate of  good  roads. 

France  had  her  good  roads  before 
the  advent  of  the  automobile,  and 
because  of  her  good  roads  receives 
in  the  aggregate,  through  the  auto- 
mobile, a  tremendous  annual  income 
for  her  people. 

Much  as  this  means  to  our  sister 
republic,  however,  I  am  certain  that 
America  is  being  benefited  even  more, 
vastly  more,  through  the  influence  of 
the  automobile.  While  we  are  not 
yet  drawing  foreigners  to  our  shores 
to  spend  their  holidays,  as  France  is, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  marvelously  in- 
creasing the  worth  of  our  enormous 
acreage  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  by  the  good 
roads  we  are  building  and  those 
scheduled  to  be  built. 

Give  us  fine,  broad  macadam  roads 
everywhere,  and  our  farm  lands  and 
the  suburbs  of  cities  and  villages, 
stretching  out  even  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, will  bound  in  values.  Good 
roads  eliminate  distance  and  make 
neighbors  of  us  all.  So  do  automo- 
biles, like  railways,  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  eliminate  distance. 
Combined,  they  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  city  by  a  hundred  miles,  giving 
us  city  comforts  and  conveniences 
with  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  and 
space   and  freedom  of  the  country. 

The  automobile  has  arrived.  It  has 
met  the  bitterest  prejudices  and  the 
most  deadly  scoffing,  and  come  up 
against  stubborn  and  narrow  laws, 
but  in  spite  of  these  it  has  been  de- 
veloped and  perfected     and     has  tri- 
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umphed.  Already  it  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  our  civilization,  even  as 
the  trolley,  the  electric  light,  and 
every  other  luxury  that  so  rapidly 
crystallizes  into   a  necessity. 

With  the  recognition  that  the  auto- 
mobile has  come  to  stay,  prejudice 
generally  is  giving  way  to  tolera- 
tion and  to  reason.  It  is  no  longer 
war  between  the  motor  car  and  the 
horse.  Harmony  between  them  is 
the  keynote  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  is  getting  to  be  felt,  too, 
that  after  all  there  are  some  pretty 
decent  and  really  thoughtful,  humane 
men  among  automobilists.  And  this 
feeling  helps,  helps  very  much.  Such 
a  feeling,  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  automobile,  means  better 
and  more  rational  laws,  more  elas- 
tic laws,  legislation  that  will  suit 
the  motor  car— not  the  kind  that  is 
based  on  the  performance  of  the 
horse.  It  were  well  nigh  as  sensible 
to  make  railway  laws  to  conform  to 
the  scope  of  the  horse  as  to  hold  the 
automobile  down  to  the  hard  and 
fast  limits  allowed  that  ancient  and 
erratic   quadruped. 

As  an  automobilist  myself,  and  one 
who  is  a  strong  advocate  of  motor- 
ing, both  for  health  and  pleasure,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  unalterably  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  any  laws 
that  would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  automobilist  and  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  public.  The  public 
should  be  considered  first  always, 
and  then  be  fair  and  rational  with 
the  automobilist. 

For  example,  if  an  automobile  go- 
ing at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  ■  an 
hour  can  be  stopped  in  half  the  dis- 
tance it  would  require  to  stop  a 
horse  traveling  eight  miles  an  hour, 
isn't  the  automobile  clearly  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public,  even  though 
moving     at   the   greater   speed,   that 
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the  horse  is  at  the  lesser  ?  If  this 
is  so,  why  should  the  horse  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment of  the  speed  of  the  automobile 
in  and  about  cities  and  villages  ? 

It  were  foolish  to  assume  that  the 
automobile  by  nature  and  tenpera- 
ment  and  habits  is  a  thing-  to  endear 
itself  to  the  non-automobiling  pub- 
lic. It  has  such  decided  mannerisms, 
and  is  withal  so  strenuous  in  action, 
that  it  strikes  a  jarring-  note  with 
the  American  citizen.  Its  impudent 
air  of  superiority  as  it  dashes  by  one 
on  the  road,  its  insolent  toot  of  the 
horn,  commanding  the  right  of  way, 
and  the  blinding,  stifling  cloud  of 
dust  that  it  leaves  behind  it,  are  un- 
deniably antagonistic  to  the  ideas 
and  viewpoints  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  Whatever  laws  and 
regulations  will  tend  to  bring  the 
motor  car  and  the  interests  and 
rights  of  the  general  public  into  the 
greatest  harmony  will,  I  am  sure, 
meet  with  approval  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles  and  all 
true  lovers  of  automobiling. 

It  is  certain  that  the  dust  nuis- 
ance is  one  of  the  very  worst  and 
most  objectionable  phases  of  motor- 
ing to  all  the  people  in  the  country. 
It  is  not  only  objectionable  to  non- 
automobilists,  but  to  automobilists 
themselves.  It  has  often  been  urged 
that  the  automobile  should  have 
special  roads,  and  should  be  ruled  off 
the  public  highways.  Do  this,  and 
it  ceases  to  be  anything  except  a 
high-speed  pleasure  machine — a  sort 
of  horizontal  toboggan,  and  as  such 
it  would  soon  dwindle  into  a  very 
insignificant  place  among  the  inven- 
tions that  have  contributed  so  won- 
derfully to  our  present-day  civiliza- 
tion, our  present-day  scope  of  living 
and  doing  and  enjoying. 

To   make   the   automobile   subservi- 


ent to  existing  conditions,  to  develop 
it  so  that  danger  from  its  use  will 
be  minimized,  and  that  the  dust 
nuisance  will  be  largely  done  away 
with,  is  the  result  we  must  strive 
for  and  must  attain.  And  whatever 
will  help  to  bring  this  about  should 
enlist  the  thought  and  the  best  ef- 
forts of  automobile  manufacturers 
and  our  lawmakers.  I  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  thinking  at  odd  times 
along  this  line,  with  the  following 
result  : 

Why  not  limit  the  power  of  auto- 
mobiles that  have  the  privilege  of 
the  public  roads,  and  in  addition  ele- 
vate their  bodies  to  say  twelve,  fif- 
teen, or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground  ?  With  the  machine  of  small- 
er power,  danger  is  greatly  decreas- 
ed, and  with  the  high  car  the  dust 
nuisance  would  be  very  much  less. 
It  is  the  car  of  great  power,  with 
low-hanging  body,  that  tears  up  the 
surface  of  the  road  and  sends  it  fly- 
ing in  dense  clouds  of  dust  over 
everything   and   everybody. 

The  low-hanging  car  is  necessary 
only  to  great  speed.  It  does  not 
capsize  so  easily  at  corners  and  on 
curves.  But  is  the  public  interested 
in  fast  automobiling  on  the  general 
highways,  and  should  it  be  subjected 
to  such  inconvenience  and  danger  ? 
That  well-elevated  cars  could  have 
ample  safety  with  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent handling  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

I  am  inclined  to  predict  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  low-hanging 
car  of  to-day  will  be  ruled  off  the 
public  roads  and  relegated  to  the 
race  track.  I  am  inclined  to  predict, 
too,  that  there  must  sooner  or  later 
be  a  limit  placed  on  the  power  of 
automobiles  for  use  on  the  highways. 
If  not,  where  shall  we  stop— at  sixty. 
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ninety,  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse- 
power, or  even  more  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  twenty-five  horse-power  for 
a  lig-ht  body^  a  light  machine 
throughout,  is  pretty  close  to  a 
good  standard  of  measurement. 
Heavy  bodies  could  still  be  increased 
in  horse-power  proportionately  to 
their  weight. 

One  thing  more  in  connection  with 
lawmaking  for  the  automobile.  It  is 
important — tremendously  important 
— that  the  state  should  have  inspec- 
tors of  automobiles,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  see  that  all  motor  cars 
are  in  safe  mechanical  condition  — 
that  they  are  amply  equipped  with 
brakes,  an'd  that  these  brakes  are  in 
perfect  order.  The  most  important 
thing  about  an  automobile — more  im- 
portant even  than  the  engine  or  any- 
thing else — is  the  brake.  On  this  de- 
pend the  lives  and  the  safety  both  of 
those  in  the  car  and  of  the  public. 

An  automobile  should  be  equipped 
with  sufficient  brake-power  to  make 
certain,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions,      that     the   car   could   be 


stopped  almost  instantly.  Two 
brakes  are  not  enough.  Four  are 
not  too  many,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
different  kinds  and  methods  of  appli- 
cation would  be  better  yet.  A  relay 
of  brakes  is  always  necessary,  as  it 
may  happen  at  any  time  that  a  sin- 
gle brake,  or  even  two,  would  refuse 
to  work.  Oil  renders  them  useless 
for  the  time,  and  too  frequently  cars 
go  out  with  brakes  that  are  worn, 
or  even  broken.  State  inspectors, 
serious,  honest,  intelligent  men, 
would  save  many  human  lives  every 
year  and  show  a  tremendous  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents. 

The  framing  of  laws  that  regulate 
and  tend  to  prevent  danger  is  quite 
as  important  to  the  public  as  are 
those  hard  and  fast  statutes  that 
penalize  the  automobilist  and  drag 
him  off  to  jail  if  he  happens  to  run 
his  car  a  bit  faster  than  the  law 
permits.  It  would  be  well  if  our 
lawmakers  would  first  learn  what  an 
automobile  can  do  and  ought  to  do, 
before  saying  what  it  shall  do  and 
what  it  shall  not  do. 


The  Midnight  Limited 

She  thunders  by  with  splendid  speed: 
An  avalanche  of  fire  and  steel. 
Whose  tempest  strokes  of  whirring  wheel 

Beat     like     the     hoofs   of   Neptune's  steed  ; 

Cleaving  the  dark  in  mighty  flight, 
A  raging  monster,   driving  fast, 
A     harnessed      earthquake     reeling  past, 

Through   the     long  reach   of     murky  night  ! 

C.  F.  Finley,  in  Munsey's. 


The  Home  School  Idea 


SUN  MAGAZINE. 

The  home  school  idea  was  not  the  outcome  of  theorizing,  but  of  stem  and  pressing 
necessity.  The  problem  of  how  the  business  woman  was  to  bring  up  her  children  had  long 
been  discussed  but  the  solution  was  brought  about  almost  unconsciously  when  a  philan- 
thropically-inclined  young  lady  undertook  to  find  a  suitable  school  or  home  for  the  four 
children  of  a  young  widow  and  hit  upon  the  home  school  idea. 


THE  economic  changes  which  have 
led  women  out  of  the  home  a  ad 
into  business  have  brought  with 
them  an  entirely  new  set  of  prob- 
lems. One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  is  the  disposal  of  the  business 
woman's  children. 

The  working  mother  who  puts 
enough  time  and  energy  into  business 
to  earn  her  children  an  adequate  liv- 
ing has  no  time  or  energy  left  to  give 
them  the  proper  care;  and  the  work- 
ing mother  Who  puts  enough  time 
and  energy  into  giving  her  children 
proper  care  has  no  time  or  energy 
left  to  earn  them  an  adequate  living. 
Between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma, 
thousands  of  fairly  well  paid  business 
womer,  are  falling'  hopeless  ever^'- 
day  in  the  vain  endeavor  at  once  to 
support  and  to  give  right  personal 
care  to  their  families. 

But  now  a  solution  of  the  problem 
has  been  presented  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons,  meets  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The 
solution  is  in  the  form  of  a  brand 
new  philanthropy,  born  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  perhaps  impossible 
in  any  other— a  '^home  school"  for 
the  children  of  mothers  who  earn 
their  living  outside  of  the  home. 

This  institution  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  creche  or  day  nur- 
sery, although  it  is  designed  to  fill 
a  somewhat  similar  want.  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  supply  to  the  families  of 
educated  and  well  bred  women  earn- 
ing comfortable  incomes  the  care 
which  the  mothers  themselves,  by 
their  money  makinpr  activities,  are 
prevented  from  giving. 


Subversive  of  the  very  foundation 
principles  of  the  home  it  might  have 
been  considered  in  any  day  but  the 
present.  Yet  the  home  school  idea 
has  received  the  approval  of  Bishop 
Potter;  and  is  supported  by  such 
clergymen  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Morgan 
Dix  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  E.  Cobb. 
Miss  Grace  Dodge  has  expressed  ap- 
proval of  it,  and  so  has  Robert  C. 
Ogden. 

Should  such  schools  become  gen- 
eral they  would  open  about  the  only 
door  that  still  bars  the  way  to  a  com- 
plete and  radical  re-arrangement  of 
home  life.  By  taking  the  physical 
care  as  well  as  the  mental  training 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mother  and 
delegating  it  to  trained  professionals 
they  would  give  to  the  mother  the 
opportunity,  more  and  more  coveted 
every  day,  of  pursuing  voluntarily 
elected  lines  of  professional  work,  se- 
cure in  the  thought  that  her  children 
were  receiving  actually  better  care 
than  she  would  ever  have  been  able 
to  give  them  herself  under  the  best 
of  conditions. 

They  would  create  a  demand  for 
more  and  more  highly  specialized  in- 
structors and  caretakers  and  prob- 
ably a  great  increase  in  the  study  of 
both  the  psychology  and  the  physio- 
logy of  the  child.  In  time  child  cul- 
ture, like  every  other  branch  of  la- 
'bor  that  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  private  individual  and  the 
private  home,  would  develop  into  a 
systematized  business;  and  the 
mother,  from  being  a  mere  body  ser- 
vant, often  unskilled  though  never  so 
loving,  would  become  to  her  children 
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a  real  spiritual  and  mental  com- 
panion and  a  source  of  actual  mater- 
ial advantage. 

The  home  school  might  even  be- 
come the  solution  of  the  race  suicide 
problem.  As  it  is  conceded  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  growing  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  women  to  as- 
sume family  responsibilities  is  their 
unwillingness  to  leave  congenial  and 
lucrative  employment  for  the  exact- 
ing and  expensive  task  of  bringing 
up  children,  it  is  possible  that  the 
home  school,  by  relieving  the  mother 
of  the  least  pleasant  features  of  rear- 
ing a  family,  might  greatly  stimulate 
her  natural  inclination  toward  its 
pleasanter  aspects. 

Like  most  of  the  new  social  insti- 
tutions which  spring"  up  along  the 
path  of  social  progress,  the  home 
school  idea  was  born  of  pressing  ma- 
terial need  rather  than  of  theorizing. 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Watson,  a  business 
woman  herself,  undertook  about  two 
years  ago  to  find  a  suitable  school  or 
home  for  the  four  children  of  a  young 
widow  who  had  been  forced  into  the 
commercial  world  by  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

The  mother's  salary  was  large 
enough  to  provide  a  comfortable  home 
for  her  family,  but  not  large  enough 
to  supply  a  servant.  She  had  to  be 
at  her  office  at  8  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing. 

Before  leaving  her  home  she  wash- 
ed, dressed  and  fed  four  children  un- 
der 10  years  of  age.  Every  minute 
of  her  work-day  her  thoughts  were 
drawn  from  her  task,  in  which  she 
took  genuine  pleasure,  to  her  two 
boys,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  pub- 
lic school  or  the  open  street;  to  her 
three-year-old  baby,  exposed  to  a 
thousand  dangers  in  the  unskilled 
hands  of  jlier  ten-year-old  daughter, 
and  to  that  daughter  herself,  pre- 
vented, by  the  necessity  for  looking 


after  the  baby,  from  even  going  to 
school. 

At  6  o'clock  she  went  home,  in  the 
evening  crush,  tired  from  her  day's 
work  and  nervous  from  worry,  to  the 
task  of  getting  dinner,  washing  up 
and  putting  the  four  children  to  bed. 

To  this  overburdened  worker,  at 
once  mother,  housekeeper  and  wage- 
earner,  Miss  Watson  suggested  the 
boarding  school  as  a  solution  for  her 
overwhelming  difficulties.  A  waste- 
basketful  of  catalogues,  however, 
brought  her  the  information  that  not 
only  was  there  no  establishment  that 
would  admit  all  her  children,  but 
that  boarding  schools  were  entirely 
outside  the  range  of  her  finances. 

As  conditions  were  becoming  des- 
perate, Miss  Watson  took  matters  in- 
to her  own  hands,  and,  knowing  that 
it  was  useless  to  talk  institution  to 
the  poverty  proud  young  mother, 
acted  on  her  own  account  and  made 
a  trip  up  the  Hudson  for  a  visit  of 
inspection  and  inquiry  to  a  half  or- 
phan asylum  at  Piermont.  She  learn- 
ed that  conditions  in  asylums  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  boarding 
schools  and  that  there  was  no  ^ope 
of  getting  quarters  in  an  institution 
for  a  mixed  family. 

As  ^he  mother  was  obdurate  on  the 
point  of  keeping  her  children  to- 
gether, both  for  their  own  sake  and 
that  she  might  spend  her  Sundays 
with  all  four.  Miss  Watson  was  about 
to  give  up  her  quest  in  despair  when 
an  inspiration  came  to  her  from  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

From  the  porch  of  the  asylum  she 
<  aught  sight  of  a  large_house  with 
boarded  up  windows,  standing  back 
among  stately  trees  on  the  next  es- 
tate. The  information  that  this  house 
had  stood  vacant  for  nearly  five 
years  and  that  the  owner  was  willing 
to  make  almost  any  terms  to  find  a 
tenant,  supplied  Miss  Watson  with  a 
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full-grown  solution  for  her  diffi- 
culty. 

Some  previous  arrangements  which 
she  had  made  for  taking  a  cottage  at 
the  seashore  for  the  Summer  were 
speedily  modified.  To  the  widow's 
four  children  she  added  the  son  and 
daughter  of  another  sorely  tried 
young  woman,  a  writer,  whose  artist 
husband  had  left  to  her  the  support 
of  their  two  children  with  an  all  too 
artistic  pen  as  the  only  means  of 
livelihood,  and  the  beginning  of 
Spring  found  her  installed  in  the 
manor  house  with  the  six  children,  a 
house  mother  to  take  care  of  them, 
a  teacher  and  a  Japanese  cook. 

Miss  Watson  named  the  place  Caro- 
lyn Court,  in  memory  of  her  dead  sis- 
ter, and  for  a  long  happy  Summer  the 
six  children,  the  house  mother,  the 
one  teacher,  the  Japanese  cook  and 
Miss  Watson  lived  joyously  together 
in  the  rambling  old  house  on  the 
Tappan  Zee  without  evolving  any  par- 
ticular theories  in  regard  to  the 
causes  which  had  brought  them  there.. 

By  Fall,  however,  people  had  begun 
to  hear  about  the  establishment,  and 
Miss  Watson  began  to  be  besieg- 
ed with  business  women  begging  her 
to  take  their  children  in  and  give 
them  home  care.  Then  she  realized 
suddenly,  that,  quite  innocently,  she 
had  stumbled  into  the  thick  of  an 
acute    twentieth    century    problem. 

As  she  studied  the  conditions  pre- 
sented to  her  by  the  various  mothers, 
she  became  more  and  more  interest- 
ed in  the  situation.  She  saw  that  it 
was  of  no  use  for  the  world  to  say 
that  the  mothers  had  no  right  to  be 
in  business  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  at  home  attending  to  their  chil- 
dren. The  mothers  were  in  business 
—  and  there  was  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion of  their  getting  out  of  it. 

Most  of  them  were  so  situated  that 
thev  could  not  have  left  the  market 


place  to  labor  exclusively  in  their 
own  homes  even  if  they  had  had  the 
inclination,  and  very  few  were  will- 
ing to  give  up  their  well  paid,  de- 
finite, productive  and  comparatively 
easy  work  to  cook,  wash,  sew,  clean, 
nurse  and  teach  without  pay,  even  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  them  to  do 
so.  Therefore,  the  greater  number 
tried  to  do  both  things  and  failed  in 
both. 

It  was  evident  that  the  problem  had 
to  be  dealt  with  as  it  was  and  not  as 
people  would  like   it  to  be. 

^'Whether  we  think  it  is  a  whole- 
some tendency  or  not  is  beside  the 
question,"  said  Miss  Watson.  *'The 
children  are  here  and  we  have  to  look 
out  for  them." 

Thereupon  she  set  to  work  with  the 
definite  pui-pose  of  founding  a  brand 
new  philanthropy  on  brand  new  prin- 
ciples to  minister  to  a  brand  new  soc- 
ial need. 

Her  original  plan  was  to  purchase 
Carolyn  Court,  but  before  she  had 
collected  enough  money  from  the 
wealthy  and  influential  persons  whom 
she  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in 
the  enterprise,  the  place  was  sold 
over  her  head  and  her  work  brought 
to  a  sudden  halt. 

As  no  other  suitable  country  place 
could  be  found  either  for  rent  or  for 
sale,  Miss  Watson  was  forced  to  send 
her  children  back  to  the  old  diffi- 
cult conditions  of  their  homes  while 
she  looked  about  for  new  quarters. 

Just  now  all  her  plans  are  held  in 
abej^ance  pending  the  discovery  of  an- 
other large  estate  in  the  country  with 
an  owner  eager  enough  to  find  a  ten- 
ant to  be  willing  to  make  easy  terms. 
The  fund,  of  which  Bishop  Potter  is 
treasurer,  is  not  large  and  the  new 
philanthropy  will  have  to  have  a  mod- 
est beginning.  Beyond  consenting  to 
act  as  treasurer,  the  Bishop  has  furth- 
er shown  his  interest  in  the  enterprise 
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by  writing  Miss  Watson  a  letter  to 
assist  her  in  making  interest  and 
getting  subscriptions.  He  says: 
''You  are  contemplating,  I  think,  a 
work  of  singular  importance  and 
value. ' ' 

In  the  meantime  the  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  mothers  in  busi- 
ness are  torn  between  their  enslave- 
ment to  the  old  law  that  women  shall 
be  jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters  of 
none,  and  their  new  desire  to  follow 
the  tendency  of  the' age  toward  the 
mastership  of  one  branch  of  one  trade 
—and  mostly  trying,  as  usual,  and  as 
usual  in  vain,  to  adhere  to  the  letter 
of  the  old  law  while  practising  the 
spirit  of  the  new. 


To  then;,  it  is  believed,  the  home 
school  will  not  mean  the  renunciation 
of  their  children,  but  a  release  from 
the  manifold  material  cares  which 
have  prevented  them  from  ever  form- 
ing close  spiritual  ties  with  their 
children.  It  will  mean  a  release  from 
the  old  enforced  performance  of  the 
hereditary  tasks  inevitable  to  the 
primitive  machineiy  of  the  house- 
hold for  the  opportunity  of  earning 
for  their  children  the  benefits  of  the 
last  word  in  the  study  of  the  scien- 
tific development  of  the  child  and  for 
the  chance  to  find  expression  for  their 
own  energies  in  voluntarily  chosen 
lines  of  productive  labor. 


The  Jew  in  America 

BY  HERBERT  N.   CASSON,  IN  MUNSEYS  MAGAZINE. 

The  Jews  are  pouring  into  America,  and  not  so  far  away  in  the  future  is  the  day  when  at 
the  present  rate  more  than  half  the  race  will  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Where 
they  have  come  they  have  conquered  and  in  every  walk  of  life  the  Jew  will  be  found  to  be 
occupying  a  foremost  position.  His  title  to  a  place  in  America  dates  back  to  Columbus,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  prominent  in  every  development  of  American  life.    • 


THE  Jewish  race  is  flocking  to  the 
United  States.  At  the  present 
rate  of  immigration,  another 
century  will  see  more  than  half  of 
it  settled  in  America.  New  York  al- 
ready contains  about  thirty  times 
as  many  Jews  as  there  are  in  Jerusa- 
lem; and  the  newcomers  who  land 
every  six  months  would  make  a  larger 
city  than  that  historic  site  of  a  de- 
parted splendor. 

The  total  number  of  Jev/s  in  all 
countries  is  eleven  millions.  About 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  are  now 
in  America— nearly  two  per  cent,  of 
our  population.  Half  of  these  are  in 
New  York,  and  one  tenth  in  Chicago. 
The  whole  British  Empire,  with  near- 
ly five  times  our  population,  has  only 
one-fifth  as  many  Jews.     King  Solo- 


mon, in  all  his  glory,  had  not  more 
than  five  times  as  many  subjects  as 
the  Jews  who  are  now  living  in  the 
United  States.  And  by  1930,  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continues, 
we  shall  have  seven  million  Jews  here 
—  as  many  as  obeyed  Solomon. 

The  American  Jews  are  in  all  man- 
ner of  trades  and  professions,  being 
by  preference  lawyers,  bankers,  and 
dealers  in  clothing,  cotton,  cigars,  and 
jewelry.  There  are  few  in  railroads. 
There  is  not  one  in  steel  and  never 
has  been.  There  are  thousands  of 
store-keepers  of  all  grades,  from  the 
vender  of  shoe-laces  to  a  Siegel,  a 
Bloomingdale,  or  a  Straus.  There  are 
financiers,  from  pawnbrokers  to  a 
Schiff,  a  Speyer,  a  Loeb,  or  a  Selig- 
raan.     At  the  front  among  the  smel- 
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ters  of  Colorado  stand  Meyer  Gug- 
genheim's five  sons.  Mendes  Cohen, 
of  Baltimore,  is  an  ex-president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, and  Dankmar  Adler,  who  died 
a  few  years  ago,  was  conspicuous 
among  the  architects  of  Chicago. 
Schwarzschild,  Sulzberger,  and  Nelson 
Morris,  rank  among  the  beef  kings. 
It  was  a  member  of  this  versatile  race 
who  gave  New  York  its  most  famou? 
bookstore,  Brentano's.  In  short,  no 
matter  what  ladder  you  climb,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  some  Jews  on 
the  top  rungs. 

And  they  are  not  all  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  by  any  means.  There 
are  few  States  without  their  influen- 
tial Jews.  The  name  of  Straus  is 
not  better  known  in  New  York  than 
Minis  and  Sheftall  are  in  Georgia, 
Harby  in  South  Carolina,  Lehman  in 
Alabama,  Lowenstein  in  Tennessee, 
Morse  in  Boston,  Bush  in  Missouri,  or 
Pike,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in 
the  Opera  House  of  Cincinnati.  You 
cannot  write  the  history  of  Texas 
and  leave  out  Morris  Ranger  and  the 
other  Jews  of  Galveston.  Neither  can 
'  any  one  write  of  California  in  the 
booming  days  after  the  Civil  War 
without  telling  the  story  of  Isaac 
Friedlander,  the  grain  king. 
I  The  Jewish  race  is  like  a  depart- 
%  ment  store.  Ask  for  whatever  you 
want  and  it  can  give  it  to  you.  If 
you  want  a  doctor,  it  gives  you  Abra- 
I  ham  Jacobi  of  New  York  or  Jacob 
':'  Solis  Cohen  of  Philadelphia— an  art- 
ist, Henry  Mosler— a  sculptor,  Eph- 
raim  Keyser— a  musician,  Rubin 
'  Goldmark— a  judge,  you  can  choose 
between  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Leventritt  and  Hirchberg,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
matter  of  musical  taste,  we  have  gone 
to  school  to  the  Jews  ever  since  a 
Jewish  professor,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte, 
brought   the   first     Italian     opera   to 


America  in  1830.  The  operatic  record 
has  been  continued  by  Maurice  Grau 
and  Heinrich  Conreid.  And  in  the 
troubled  theatrical  world,  whether 
yon  investigate  the  so-called  ''trust'' 
or  the  opposition,  you  will  find  it  di- 
rected by  Jews— by  Belasco,  the 
Frohmans,  Hayman,  the  Shuberts, 
Erlanger  and  IQaw. 

What  has  the  Jew  done  for  educa- 
tion? When  the  question  is  asked, 
every  n on- Jew,  at  least,  at  once 
thinks  of  Felix  ^i.dler  and  his  path- 
finding  school  in  the  heart  of  New 
York.  Like  other  Hebrews  of  the 
highest  eminence.  Professor  Adler 
seems  no  longer  to  belong  to  his  race, 
but  to  the  world.  For  thirty  years 
his  famous  Ethical  Culture  Society 
has  stood  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  our 
moral  progress. 

In  our  universities,  it  is  a  dull  year 
when  some  Jewish  professor  does  not 
throw  more  fuel  on  the  intellectual 
fire.  Just  now  the  absorbing  prob- 
lem is  whether  life  can  be  artificially 
produced.  Professor  Jacques  Loeb 
answers— ''Yes!  Behold  my  jelly- 
fishes,  made  to  order!"  In  the  year 
before,  when  psychology  was  being 
peddled  around  the  streets  by  quacks, 
who  had  transformed  it  into  a  sort 
of  patent  medicine,  the  knight  of  the 
pen  who  went  first  to  its  rescue  was 
Professor  Joseph  Jastrow,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  And  in  1902, 
what  performance  could  have  been 
more  startling,  in  the  sensational 
vaudeville  of  science,  than  that  of 
Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  who  was 
the  first  to  climb  up  to  the  hot  crater 
of  the  murderous  Mont  Pelee?  Other 
Jewish  professors  whose  work  stands 
approved  are  Boas,  Gottheil,  and  Se- 
ligman,  of  Columbia;  Gross,  of  Har- 
vard ;  Morris  Loeb,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity; Morris  Jastrow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  Hollander,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins. 
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Chicago  University,  especially, 
owes  a  debt  to  its  Jewish  friends. 
It  was  they  who  hurried  a  thirty- 
five-thousand-dollar  check  by  special 
delivery,  and  so  saved  the  university 
from  losing  Rockefeller's  first  gift  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars— the 
forerunner  of  millions. 

What  has  the  Jew  done  in  the  way 
of  benevolence?  To  begin  with,  he 
supports  his  own  poor.  Did  you  ever 
notice,  if  you  are  a  non-Jew,  that  you 
are  never  pestered  for  contributions 
to  Jewish  charities'?  There  are  no 
Jews  in  the  Potter's  Field.  In  New 
York  alone,  they  have  nine  hospitals 
for  their  sick— twelve  homes  for 
their  old  folks— tiiteen  homes  for 
Uieir  oi'pliar/s.  Scattered  through  the 
United  States  they  have  six  hundred 
institutions  for  the  unfortunate.  A 
dozen  of  these  in  New  York  spent  a 
million  dollars  last  year.  And  the 
Jews  have  always  something  left  for 
outsiders,  after  their  own  people  have 
been  made  comfortable.  In  New  Or- 
leans, for  instance,  the  old  residents 
will  tell  you  of  Judah  Touro,  who 
left  half  of  his  million  to  charity- 
including  such  bequests  as  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  and  three  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  Protestant  minister. 

Women,  among  the  Jews,  are  sel- 
dom in  the  public  eye.  The  home  is 
their  world.  However  they  manage 
it,  they  make  the  Jewish  husband  the 
most  domestic  of  men.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers,  there  are  more 
Jewish  children  born  and  fewer  bur- 
ied than  among  any  other  class. 
Most  Jewish  boys  and  girls  inherit 
little  or  no  money;  but  their  mothers 
bring  them  up  with  healthy  bodies. 
One  writer  asserts  that  they  live 
eleven  j^ears  longer  than  other  peo- 
ple. Perhaps,  if  one  Jew  of  genius, 
and  one  only,  were  to  be  chosen  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  choice   would 


fall  upon  a  woman  — the  poetess,  Em- 
ma Lazarus,  whose  life  was  so  short 
and  so  brilliant. 

Critics  of  the  Jew  charge  that  he 
is  nothing  but  a  trader— that  he  lives 
upon  other  men's  toil  and  is  not  a 
creator  of  wealth.  The  historical  fact 
is  that  he  was  forced  into  trade 
against  his  m^II.  Originally  he  was 
a  farmer  and  cattle-raiser.  Abraham 
was  only  in  one  business  transaction, 
as  far  as  I  can  find,  and  he  got  the 
worst  of  it.  Ephron  sold  him  a  worth- 
less cave  for  four  hundred  shekels. 
But  hostile  nations  took  away  the 
Jews'  land  and  left  them  nothing  to 
live  on  but  their  brains.  This  was 
dangerous— to  hostile  nations.  Brains 
rule  the  world,  and  always  have. 
And  the  Jew's  enemies  practically 
said  to  him,  ''Think,  or  get  off  the 
earth  ! "  The  inevitable  result  is  that 
wherever  the  Jew  has  half  a  chance, 
he  becomes  prosperous. 

Half  of  the  Russian  Jews  who  ar- 
rive here  have  less  than  fifty  dollars 
in  their  long  coats.  But  the  quick- 
ness with  which  they  learn  the  real 
estate  habit  would  surprise  you.  In 
about  two  years  they  have  found  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  paj^  interest  than 
rent.  Many  a  push-cart  peddler  has 
a  precious  deed  at  home  under  the 
mattress.  Every  penny  he  saves 
means  a  dozen  more  nails  for  the 
tenement  of  his   dreams. 

The  Jew  has  had  so  few  opportuni- 
ties that  he  appreciates  one  the  mo- 
ment he  sees  it.  Open  the  door  two 
inches,  and  he  is  inside.  He  is  no 
Micawber.  Self  help  was  a  Jewish 
habit  long  before  Emerson  made  it 
a  philosophy.  The  Jew  has  taken 
the  sporting  instinct  and  turned  it 
to  hiolier  uses.  While  others  pre 
hunting  with  microscopes  for  ''sure 
things,"  he  will  take  a  eliance  aurl 
will.  His  mind  is  quick  and  elastic. 
For    nionev  in   itself   he    cares   little. 
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What  he  wants  is  the  respect  and 
comfort  that  money  will  buy.  He 
has  learned  that  money  is  the  ticket 
lor  the  show,  and  he  wants  a  front 
seat.    Why  not? 

The  Jew  wdns  because  he  works. 
He  believes  in  the  eight-hour  day, 
yes— eight  hours  before  noon  and 
eight  hours  after.  In  a  Jewish  com- 
munity you  will  see  no  corner  loafers, 
no  beggars,  no  drunkards.  There  is 
enough  tga  drunk  on  the  East  Side 
every  day  to  float  a  ship,  but  not 
f  noiigh  whisky  to  trouble  prohibition- 
ists. When  an  immigrant  arrives— 
a  ''greener,"  as  they  call  him— he 
is  told  to  eat  and  sleep  for  two  days ; 
then  he  is  put  to  work.  America 
stimulates  him  as  a  worker  and  leaves 
him  free  as  a  Jew.  That  is  why  he 
is  more  of  a  worker  and  less  of  a 
Jew  in  America  than  anywhere  else. 

He  knows  how  to  make  money,  and, 
what  is  more  uncommon,  he  knows 
how  to  spend  it.  No  matter  how 
small  his  income  is,  he  will  live  in- 
side it.  He  will  eat  dry  bread  and 
sleep  on  the  floor  with  a  cheerful 
heart;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  money 
to  spend,  he  spends  it  like  an  em- 
peror. Nothing  is  too  good  for  him, 
or  for  the  wife  and  children  who 
have  cheered  him  on.  There  is  al- 
ways good  business  when  the  Jews 
have  money.  In  New  York  they  are 
the  first  to  leave  the  slum— the  first 
to  move  from  gallery  to  boxes  in 
the  theatres— the  first  to  have  sum- 
mer cottages  in  the  Catskills  or  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast. 

I  Of  course  the  Jews  are  not  stain- 
■'         ed-glass    angels.       They    have    never 

said  they  were.  In  the  main  they 
are  white  and  spotted  like  the  rest 
of  us.     There  are  few  of  them  in  our 

II  police  and  divorce  courts.     There  are 
\         less    than    two    thousand    in    all    our 

government  institutions.  But  a  na- 
tion that  has  lived  for  thousands  of 


yeai^s  on  the  anvil  and  in  the  fur- 
nace—that has  swung  between  the 
glorious  dream  of  Zion  and  the  brutal 
fact  of  the  Ghetto,  has  naturally  had 
its  dross  brought  out,  as  well  as  its 
pure  gold. 

It  is  not  fair  to  call  the  Jews  usur- 
pers or  intruders.  As  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find,  they  have  the  best 
of  rights  to  be  in  America.  They 
were  here  first.  The  epoch-making 
voyage  of  Columbus  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  aid  of  a 
Jew,  Luis  de  Santangel.  Santangel 
was  King  Ferdinand's  chief  tax-col- 
lector. He  was  a  merchant,  and  when 
he  heard  Columbus  tell  his  story  he 
knew  that  whoever  could  sail  by  a 
shorter  way  to  the  markets  of  th'i 
Indies  would  control  immense  possi- 
bilities of  profit.  He  advanced  the 
necessary  money  for  the  expedition, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  a  personal  loan  to  the  king 
and  queen. 

The  pretty  story  about  Queen  Isa- 
bella pawning  her  jewels  was  in- 
vented years  afterwards  by  some 
Spaniard  who  wished  to  please  the 
worthy  lady.  Isabella  was  not  to 
blame.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  in 
possession  of  her  jewels  at  the  time 
that  Columbus  paid  her  his  famou?^ 
visit,  she  might  have  pledged  them; 
but  the  fact  is  that  she  had  already 
paM'Ued  them  several  months  before, 
to  help  her  husband  pay  for  a  war 
with  w^hich  he  had  been  amusing  him- 
self. 

Nor  is  Santangel  the  only  Jew 
who  figures  in  the  records  of  Colum- 
bus' expedition.  The  great  naviga- 
tor's map  was  drawn  by  Ribes,  called 
the  Map  Jew.  His  astronomical  tables 
were  compiled  by  the  Jew  Abraham 
Zacuto.  His  nstronomienl  instruments 
were  made  by  another  Jew  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved.  His 
ship's    doctor   was    Bernal    the    Jew. 
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His  superintendent  was  Rodrig-o  San- 
chez the  Jew.  The  first  sailor  who 
saw  land  was  Rodriga  de  Triana 
the  Jew;  and  the  first  European  to 
set  foot  on  American  soil  was  the 
interpreter,  Luis  de  Torres  the  Jew. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Jews  should 
be  the  readiest  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
position of  Columbus.  They  were  the 
traders  and  travelers  of  Europe.  They 
were  being  driven  from  their  homes, 
even  in  Spain.  They  were  the  only 
fluid  atoms  in  a  frozen  mass.  And 
so,  when  the  Italian  sailor  pointed 
out  a  new  path  to  the  golden  east, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  Jews  ready  to  follow  him. 

After  all,  Columbus  only  discovered 
the  land.  It  was  a  Jew  who  discov- 
ered its  business  possibilities.  When 
Columbus  announced  his  success,  the 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
before  Gabriel  Sanchez,  the  Jew,  hur- 
ried to  King-  Ferdinand  and  got  a 
franchise  permitting  him  to  sell  cat- 
tle and  grain  to  the  Indians.  If  any 
of  our  chambers  of  commerce  should 
decide  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  found- 
er of  American  trade,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  surprise  to  find  that  the  honor 
must  be  given  to  Gabriel  Sanchez, 
the  Jew,  of  Madrid. 

(The  Jews  were,  knee-deep  in  the 
sugar  trade  of  Brazil  before  any  of 
the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower  were 
born.  Incredible  to  the  Standish 
and  Mather  families,  perhaps,  but 
true!  And  so  far  as  New  York  is 
concerned,  ever  since  the  making  of 
the  city  began,  there  have  been  Jews 
rt  the  job.  Tld  wooden-legged  Peter 
Stuyvesant  was  the  boss  of  Manhat- 
tan when  the  flrst  batch  of  Jews 
arrived— twenty-four  of  them,  from 
Brazil,  in  September,  1654.  Stuyves- 
ant stormed  and  threatened.  He 
thought  two  dozen  were  too  many, 

''You  can  have  no  land,"  he  said. 


''You  must  live  apart.  You  must  not 
open  any  stores.  You  must  not  build 
a  synagogue.  We  will  not  even  give 
you  any  land  for  a  graveyard.  In 
fact,  I  think  we'll  drive  you  out  al- 
together ! ' ' 

The  Jews  were  not  troubled  by  his 
abuse.  They  were  used  to  it.  Being 
barred  from  the  retail  trade,  tl^ey 
became  wholesalers,  and  grew  richer 
than  the  retailers.  And  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  Governor  Stuyvesant 
received  a  letter  from  his  boss,  the 
West  India  Company  in  Amsterdam. 

"Let  the  Jews  alone,"  it  said. 
"Some  of  the  shareholders  in  this 
company  are  Jews." 

From  that  time  we  find  Jewisk 
threads  all  through  the  warp  and 
woof  of  New  York's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  history.  There  are  no 
Americans  to-day  prouder  of  their 
family  trees  than  the  descendants  of 
those  Spanish  Jews— the  Carvalhos 
and  De  Cordovas,  for  example.  The 
first  Astor  began  by  working  for  a 
Jew— Hayman  Levy,  a  fur-dealer.  As- 
tor got  rich  because  Levy  showed  him 
how,  very  likely.  In  1711,  when  the  hat 
was  passed  around  to  get  money  for 
the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church,  we 
find  seven  Jews  among  the  contribu- 
tors. There  were  four  in  the  little 
group  of  financiers  who  organized  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  one.  Rabbi  Ger- 
shom  Seixas,  among  the  incorpora- 
tors of  Columbia  College.  In  the 
club-rooms  of  Fifth  Avenue  you  may 
now  and  then  meet  an  old  member 
who  tells  anecdotes  of  "  Dandy '* 
Mark,  the  Jewish  Beau  Brummel  of 
New  York,  who  invented  the  waxed 
mustache.  Every  anti-Semite  erup- 
tion in  Europe  has  sent  thousands  of 
refugees  to  Castle  Garden,  until  to- 
day, every  fourth  person  in  Manhat- 
tan and  everv^  sixth  in  Greater  New 
York  is  a  Jew. 
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An  Ideal  Friendly  Society 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL.  ( 

The  Holloway  Benefit  Society,  founded  thirty  or  more  years  ago  at  Strovid  in  Gloucestei- 
shire,  England,  by  Mr.  George  Holloway,  is  a  remarkable  institution,  which  has  done  a 
splendid  work.  It  possesses  many  advantages  over  the  old-style  benefit  society.  These 
advantages  are  pointed  out  in  detail  in  the  course  of  this  article.  In  the  main,  the  society  is 
so  constituted  that  each  member  can  look  forward  to  a  time  when  he  himself  can  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  saving. 


AI>OUT  thirty-five  years  ago,  the 
late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P., 
for  Bradford,  offered  two  prizes 
in  a  national  essay  competition,  the 
essays  to  embody  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing- a  friendly  society  at  once 
equitable  and  safe,  and  combining  the 
ordinary  advantages  of  a  sick-club 
with  the  provision  of  pensions  or  an- 
nuities for  its  members  in  their  old 
age.  The  adjudicators  in  that  com- 
petition were  the  actuary  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows,  the  ac- 
tuary of  the  Foresters,  and  His  Hon- 
our, Judge  Hughes,  Q.C.,  the  author 
of  ' '  Tom  Brown 's  Schooldays. ' '  All 
these  gentlemen  were  experts  on 
friendly  society  finance,  and  one  was 
a  lawyer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  they  were  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  soundness  of  any  scheme 
approved   by   their    award. 

Mr.  George  Holloway  wrote  an  es- 
say on  the  lines  indicated,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  a  prize,  and  he  at 
once  put   his   ideal  into   practice   by 
establishing  the  society  which  bears 
his  name.    Here  it  may  be  interesting 
to   say  a   word   about   Mr.   Holloway 
himself.     He  was  in  the  truest  sense 
of    the   words    a   self-educated,    self- 
made  man.     He  rose  from  a  humble 
,^   position  in  life  to  one  of  influence  and 
usefulness    in   Stroud,    where  he    be- 
came a  great  employer  of  labor.  For 
;    some  years  he  represented  the  Stroud 
'i.   division    of    Gloucestershire    in    Par- 
■ ' ;  liament.    It  was  his  personal  acquain- 
■    tanee    with    the    conditions    and    the 
actual      daily    life   of     the    working- 


classes  that  set  his  mind  upon  the 
study  of  questions  relating  to  thrift, 
and  induced  him,  even  before  Mr. 
Forster  intervened,  to  think  out  a 
scheme  for  founding  a  friendly  so- 
ciety that  should  comprehend  all  the 
benefits  of  an  ordinary  sick-pay  and 
funeral  allowance  society  with  those 
of  a  saving-bank  and  the  provision 
of  annuities  for  the  members  when 
they  attain  an  age  at  which  they  no 
longer  are  able  to  work.  Until  his 
death  a  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Holloway 
continued  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  society  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  (lioueestershire  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties, and  when  he  died  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Stroud,  without  distinction 
of  party  or  creed,  united  in  erecting 
anob  le  statue  to  his  memory. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
old  society  and  the  Holloway  Society 
may  be  expressed  in  a  sentence.  In 
the  old  society  the  member's  con- 
tributions are  added  to  a  general 
fund.  In  the  Holloway  Society,  each 
member's  contributions  are  entered 
to  his  personal  account,  precisely  as 
if  he  put  his  money  into  the  Post- 
Office  Savings-Bank.  In  the  old  so- 
ciety, the  member's  contributions  be- 
long absolutely  to  the  Order.  In  the 
Holloway  Society,  they  belong  to  the 
individual    member   himself. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that  that  is  a  vital  distinction.  When 
once  the  member  of  the  old  society 
has  paid  his  contribution  into  the 
general  fund,  he  personally  has  no 
claim  upon  it  except  in  time  of  sick- 
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ness.  On  reaching  sixty-five  years  of 
age  his  contributions  cease.  When- 
ever he  dies,  either  before  sixty-five 
or  after,  his  widow  or  other  relations 
receive  ten  pounds  to  pay  for  his  fu- 
neral. And  that  is  all.  In  the  Hollo- 
way  Society,  although  the  member's 
contributions  are  paid  into  his  separ- 
ate account,  he  receives  sick-pay  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Oddfellow,  and 
on  reaching  sixty-five  the  whole  of 
his  accumulated  capital,  with  com- 
pound interest,  is  paid  over  to  him  in 
a  lump  sum,  or  he  can  receive  it  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity.  If  he  dies 
before  sixty-live,  his  accumulated  capi- 
tal, with  compound  interest,  is  paid 
to  his  relatives.  That,  expressed  in 
a  general  way,  is  the  scheme  which 
makes  the  Holloway  Society  unique 
amongst  the  friendly  societies  of  this 
country. 

It  will  more  clearly  bring  the  value 
of  the  Holloway  principle  before  the 
reader's  mind  if  I  describe  a  very 
simple  example.  Let  us  suppose  that 
two  young  men  join  the  Oddfellows' 
Society  when  they  are  twenty  years 
of  age.  I  do  not  quote  the  Oddfel- 
lows' Society  invidiously,  but  only 
because  it  is  the  largest  friendly  so- 
ciety in  the  world.  To  these  young 
working-men  or  clerks  or  artisans  the 
payment  of  a  monthly  subscription 
to  a  friendly  society  is  an  important 
consideration.  All  thrift  and  saving 
involves  some  self-denial  and  mem- 
bership of  a  friendly  society  imposes 
a  severe  form  of  self-denial  because 
it  is  regular.  These  two  young  men 
join  at  twenty  years  of  age.  One  of 
them  remains  a  m.ember,  let  us  say, 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  dies.  The 
other  remains  a  member  for  forty 
years,  and  then  he  dies.  All  the  time 
—the  one  for  fifteen  years  and  the 
other  for  forty— they  pay  their 
monthly  contributions.  Each  re- 
ceives sick-pay  in  case  of  illness.   The 


man  who  was  a  member  for  forty 
years  paid  into  the  society  for 
twenty-five  years  longer  than  the  man 
who  was  a  member  for  fifteen  years, 
and  yet  at  the  end  they  and  their 
relatives  were  on  precisely  the  same 
level.  Is  that  fair?  Is  it  the  result 
of  sound  thrift?  Does  such  '^ saving" 
mean  '' having'"? 

Take  another  aspect  of  the  case. 
One  of  the  two  men  who  joined  at 
twenty,  we  will  say,  continued  pay-  Ig 
ing  his  monthly  subscriptions  until  i 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five.  What 
advantage  does  he  reap  from  all 
these  forty-five  years  of  self-denial? 
True,  there  will  be  ten  pounds  to 
secure  him  a  decent  funeral  when  he 
dies,  but  there  is  not  much  consola-  ^^ 
tion  in  that.  For  the  man's  relatives  '| 
a  measure  of  prospective  relief  is 
assured,  but  what  of  the  man  him- 
self? There  are  more  than  a  million 
men  subscribing  to  the  general  fund 
of  the  Oddfellows'  Society  to-day. 
Is  it  for  this  occasional  sick-pay  and 
this  paltry  ten  pounds  at  death  that 
each  of  these  men  is  to  continue 
throughout  his  working  life  practis- 
ing what  is  called  thrift?  The  Grand 
Master  of  the  Oddfellows  or  the 
Chief  Ranger  of  the  Foresters  tells 
him  magnificently  once  a  year, 
throughout  those  forty-five  years, 
that  the  society  possesses  a  fund 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds.  So  it  does.  The  individ- 
ual member  has  paid  into  that  fund, 
in  the  course  of  forty-five  years  near- 
ly six  hundred  monthly  contributions. 
But  no  part  of  that  fund  belongs  to 
him.  Has  he  received,  or  can  he  re- 
ceive, any  equivalent  for  his  money? 
Does  he  ever  calculate  how  much 
his  forty  or  fifty  years'  contributions 
amount  to,  and  ask  himself  whether 
he  gets,  or  can  get,,  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  his  '  '■  savings ' "? 

But  he  has  not  "saved"    his   money. 
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He  has  paid  it  away.  He  may  be  a 
healthy  man  all  his  life  and  never 
require  to  ''come  on  the  dui:. "  Li 
that  case  the  whole  of  his  so-called 
investment  or  insurance  fund  yields 
him  nothing.  So  far  as  he  is  person- 
ally concerned  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  how  or  whether  the  ten 
pounds  is  spent  upon  his  funeral. 

The  really  serious  question,  then, 
for  any  young  man  who  is  thinking 
of  joining  a  friendly  society  is  whe- 
ther the  many  years  of  thrift,  to 
practise  which  he  undertakes  when 
he  pays  his  first  subscription,  is  to  be 
managed  upon  a  sound  and  profitable, 
or  an  old-fashioned,  unsound,  and 
wasteful  system. 

Now,  let  us  see  exactly  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Holloway  Society.  At 
first  sight  it  seems  absurd  to  say  that 
the  member  receives  sick-pay  as  he 
requires  it  throughout  the  years  of 
his  membership,  and  on  reaching 
sixty-five  gets  all  his  money  back 
again  with  compound  interest.  No 
matter  how  absurd,  or  how  impossible 
it  seems,  it  is  the  fact.  Members  are 
admitted  into  the  society  from  four- 
teen to  sixty  years  of  age  as  share- 
members.  Up  to  thirty  years  of  age 
a  one-share  member  pays  a  penny  a 
day;  that  is,  two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  lunar  month.  From  the 
age  of  thirty  years  onwards  he  pays 
an  extra  halfpenny  per  month  for 
each  year  beyond  thirty.  That  is  to 
say,  between  thirty  and  thirty-one,  he 
pays  two  shillings  and  f ourpence  half- 
penny per  month;  from  thirty-one  to 
thirty-two  he  pays  two  shillings  and 
five  pence;  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
three,  two  shillings  and  fivepence 
halfpenny;  and  so  on,  increasing  one 
halfpenny  per  month  for  every  year 
up  to  sixty-five. 

The  reason  for  the  payment  of 
these  extra  halfpennies  is  very  sim- 
ple,  but   very   important;    and    it   is 


because  the  old  friendly  societies 
take  no  account  of  it  that  their  basis 
is  unsound,  and,  as  is  notoriously  the 
fact— admitted  many  times  by  their 
actuaries  and  Grand  Masters— that 
a  large  proportion  of  their  lodges  are 
not  in  a  position  to  meet  their  liabili- 
ties. 

The  simple  fact  is  this:  as  a  man 
advances  in  years  his  liability  to 
sickness  increases.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  escapes  that  liability.  But  the 
average  man  does  not  escape  it.  The 
average  man  is  ill  on  an  increasingly 
greater  number  of  days  in  every  year 
beyond  thirty.  Mr,  David  Williams, 
a  well-known  friendly  society  actuary, 
summarizes  the  statistics  on  this  im- 
portant matter  in  his  book  on  Friend- 
ly Societies,  from  which  I  quote  one 
paragraph:  "If  we  refer  to  ilie  Re- 
gistrar of  Friendly  Societies'  Tables 
(Table  1)  we  shall  find  that  each 
member  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  thirty-one  experiences  on  an 
average  a  trifle  less  than  one  week's 
sickness  during  each  year.  At  age 
forty— that  is,  between  a  man's  for- 
tieth and  forty-first  birthday— each 
member  experiences  on  an  average 
one  week  and  three  days'  sickness. 
At  age  fifty  this  has  increased  to  two 
weeks  and  one  day,  at  age  sixty  to 
four  weeks  and  two  days,  at  age 
seventy  to  twelve  weeks  and  two 
days. ' ' 

This  increasing  sickness,  of  course, 
means  a  gradually  increasing  drain 
upon  the  sick-fund  on  the  part  of  the 
older  members,  and  if  no  provision 
is  made  for  meeting  that  liability  on 
an  equitable  basis,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  result  to  the  general 
body  of  members  at  any  given  time 
must  be  inequitable.  The  plea  that 
friendly  societies  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  help  voices  a  noble 
and  beautiful  sentiment,  and  senti- 
ment  is   a     mighty  factor     in     the 
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world's  progress.  Life  would  be 
dreadfully  prosaic  without  it.  But 
in  a  matter  of  such  supreme  import- 
ance to  working-men  as  the  employ- 
ment of  their  savings,  sentiment 
on^^ht  to  some  exteiit  to  be  i^'ovenied 
by  business-like  considerations.  On 
behalf  of  the  old  societies  it  is  urged 
that  the  young  members  will  in  time 
become  old,  and  will  require  the  help 
of  the  young;  they  therefore,  whilst 
young,  should  help  the  old.  The  old 
proverb  says,  ^God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,'  and  the  Holloway 
Society  has  adopted  that  as  its  motto, 
without,  as  I  think,  denying  any  of 
the  claims  of  sentiment  or  losing 
sight  of  the  value  of  co-operation; 
whilst  it  has  at  the  same  time  as- 
sured constant  stability  for  its  fund, 
because  the  demands  upon  it  can 
never  be  greater  than  it  is  able  to 
bear.  The  slight  extra  payment  per 
annum  covers  the  liability  to  increas- 
ing sickness  in  the  case  of  every  in- 
dividual member,  and  therefore  places 
all  the  members,  j^oung  and  old,  up- 
on a  footing  of  exact  equality.  This 
important  principle  is  lacking  in  the 
old  societies;  henee  all  the  financial 
and  other  trouble  involved  in  requir- 
ing the  young  members  to  provide  for 
the  old,  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
a  huge  fund  upon  which  individual 
members  have  no  personal  claim. 

'(The  penny  per  day  which  the  one- 
share  member  pays  amounts  to  one 
pound  ten  shillings  and  fourpence 
per  annum.  It  is  the  experience  of 
all  friendly  societies  that  up  to  thirty 
years  of  age  the  sum  of  about  five 
shillings  per  annum  suffices  to  meet 
the  average  cost  of  sickness  per  mem- 
ber and  cover  reasonable  management 
expenses.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
in  the  Holloway  Society,  after  this 
pro  rata  deduction  has  been  made, 
the  one-share  member  at  the  end  of 
his   first  year   has    about   one   pound 


five  shillings  remaining  to  his  credit 
in  the  savings-bank  department.  In- 
stead of  being  put  into  a  big  money- 
box, upon  which  he  can  make  no 
claim,  it  is  entered  to  his  name  in 
the  society's  books,  and  remains  earn- 
ing compound  interest.  So  each  year's 
liabilities  are  made  up  separately, 
end  each  succeeding  year  begins  witk 
a  new  slate.  Every  member  knows 
from  year  to  year  how  his  individual 
account  stands;  and  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  accumulative 
powers  of  compound  interest  would 
be  astonished  at  the  way  in  which 
thrifty  saving  multiplies  itself. 

It  may  possibly  appear  that  the 
Holloway  Society  is  an  expensive 
society,  but  really  the  extra  payment 
is  very  small,  and  the  rules  of  the 
society  provide  for  making  it  fall 
lightly.  Besides,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  every  penny  unexpended 
in  sick-pay  and  management  comes 
back  to  the  member  at  the  annual  ap- 
propriation, and  is  added  to  liis  sav- 
ings-bank account.  The  interest  paid 
upon  these  savings  in  dozens  of 
towns  in  Gloucestershire  and  Wilt- 
shire, and  in  Birmingham  and  its  sur- 
rounding district,  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, fallen  below  4  per  cent. 

The  member  who  pays  a  penny  a 
day  is,  as  I  have  said,  called  a  one- 
share  member.  In  sickness  he  re- 
ceives ten  shillings  a  week  for  six 
months,  and  after  that  five  shillings 
a  week.  He  may  subscribe  for  two 
shares,  which  would  be  twopence  per 
day,  in  which  case  he  would  receive 
one  pound  per  week  in  sickness;  if 
he  took  three  shares  and  paid  three- 
pence a  day,  he  would  receive  thirty 
shillings  a  week.  If  he  cannot  afford 
one  share  (two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  per  month)  he  can  take  half 
a  share,  and  pay  a  halfpenny  a  day 
or  one  shilliiig  and  twopence  per 
month,  in  which  case  he  would  insure 
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five  shillings  a  week  sick-pay.  The 
maximum  number  of  shares  any  mem- 
ber can  subscribe  for  is  three,  but 
below  that  he  can  increase  or  reduce 
his  shares  at  any  time  according  to 
his  means.  A  statement  of  his  share- 
account  is  furnished  to  the  member 
at  the  end  of  each  financial  year,  so 
that  he  can  see  precisely  how  he 
stands.  He  grows  richer  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  tangible  results  of 
his  thrift  are  ever  before  his  eyes. 
In  all  the  Holloway  Societies  the  ac- 
cumulated funds  are  invested  upon 
mortgage  of  freehold  property  or  in 
securities  specified  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts. 

Recognizing  that  the  payment  of 
the  additional  halfpennies  per  month 
after  thirty  years  of  age  might  in 
some  cases  impose  upon  a  member  a 
strain  which  sometimes  he  could  not 
bear,  Mr.  Holloway  made  provision 
in  his  rules  for  allowing  the  member's 
monthly  contribution,  from  his  for- 
tieth birthday  onwards,  to  remain  at 
two  shillings  and  ninepence  (accord- 
ing to  the  table)  and  for  taking  the 
member's  additional  halfpennies  from 
his  interest  account.  In  the  Birming- 
ham district  a  new  system  has  been 
adopted  under  which,  by  paying  a 
lump  sum  at  joining,  all  the  benefits 
of  the  monthly-contributing  member 
maj^  be  assured.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  Mr.  Holloway 's  plan,  and 
has  secured  the  approval  of  very  high 
actuarial  authority.  But  it  is  some- 
what complicated,  and  I  will  not  de- 
stroy the  simplicity  of  this  article 
by  explaining  it  in  detail.  It  does  not 
affect  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  society. 

Another  important  provision  in  the 
Holloway  scheme  is  that  a  member 
can  at  any  time  withdraw  part  of  his 
accumulated  fund,  and  still  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  membership.  It  some- 
times  happens     that    ten  or    twenty 


pounds  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  a  man  at  a  pinch,  and  many  mem- 
bers have  found  this  rule  of  the 
greatest  assistance.  If  a  member 
wishes  to  leave  the  society  altogether, 
he  can  take  out  the  whole  of  his  ac- 
cumulated capital  with  the  exception 
of  two  years' appropriation.  This  for- 
feiture is  a  desirable  precaution,  be- 
cause it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  so- 
ciety and  of  the  individual  that  the 
accumulated  funds  should  remain  as 
nearly  as  possible  intact.  But  there 
is  the  provision  in  case  of  necessity. 
In  his  work  on  The  Endowment  of 
Old  Age,  Mr.  Booth  says  that  'Hhe 
certainty  of  the  enjoyment  of  saving 
makes  thrift  attractive."  That  is 
perfectly  true.  To  the  Oddfellow  and 
the  Forester  such  attraction  is  denied. 
The  results  of  his  thiift  have  been 
added  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Or- 
der, upon  which  he  as  an  individual 
has  no  claim.  The  member  of  the 
Holloway  Society  can  watch  the  ac- 
cumulation of  his  savings  in  the  same 
way  as  a  modern  beekeeper  can 
watch,  through  the  glass  roof  of  his 
hive,  the  thrifty  accumulation  by  his 
stock  of  bees.  In  the  district  of 
Stroud  alone  the  accumulation  fund 
is  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already 
reached,  a  total  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  Every  one-share  mem- 
ber who  has  been  in  the  society  for 
five  years  now  has  standing  to  his 
credit  six  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
and  twopence;  if  for  ten  years,  the 
amount  is  fifteen  pounds  eleven  shill- 
ings and  eightpence;  if  for  fifteen 
years,  twenty-seven  pounds  six  shill- 
ings and  a  penny ;  if  for  twenty  years, 
forty-three  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  eightpence.  So  the  individual  ac- 
counts go  on  increasing.  In  forty 
years  the  member's  capital  must  rise 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  sevenpenee,  and 
in  fifty  years  to  two  hundred  and  eight 
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pounds  one  shilling  and  eightpen^e, 
which  is  actually  a  larger  sum  than 
he  will  have  paid  into  the  society  in 
monthly  contributions.  That  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  eight  pounds  is 
worth  all  it  looks  to  a  working-man 
at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  if  it 
be  said  that  such  a  sum  might  not 
last  as  long  as  a  man  would  want  an 
annuity  or  old-age  pension,  the  reply 
is:  Well,  perhaps  not;  but  iwo 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  one  shill- 


ing and  eightpence  in  the  hand  is 
worth  more  than  any  amount  of 
State-aid  in  the  clouds  of  a  general 
discussion  upon  the  question  of  how 
the  State  is  going  to  provide  it.  I  un- 
derstand that  considerably  more  titan 
one  thousand  pounds  has  already 
been  paid  out  in  Stroud  alone  to  mem- 
bers who  have  reached  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  The  members  of  the 
old  societies  on  reaching  sixty-five 
do  not  receive  a  penny. 


Greatest  Detective  Agency  in  the  World 

BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  BOURKE,  IN  STRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Pinkerton  is  a  name  that  is  to-day  almost  synonomous  with  detective.  So  far-reaching 
and  so  infalhble  are  the  powers  of  tlie  great  detective  agency  that  to  say  a  Pinkerton  man  has 
been  employed  on  a  case  means  almost  certain  discovery  of  guilt.  The  agency  was  founded 
by  Allan  Pinkerton,  a  Scotchman,  in  18-59,  and  since  then  has  grown  to  large  proportions. 
The  article  recounts  the  details  of  one  of  the  most  remarkaVjIe  captures  it  ever  effected. 


■<r^INKERTON'S"  may  fairly  be 
f^  described  as  the  greatest  de- 
tective agency  in  the  world. 
From  its  headquarters  m  New  York 
its  feelers  extend  not  only  over  Am- 
erica, but  throughout  the  remotest 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  ex- 
pert detectives  number  many  hun- 
dreds, and  remarkable  indeed  has 
been  their  share  in  tracking  culprits 
to  their  doom  and  in  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  crime.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  present  article  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  rise  and  history  of  this 
great  agency,  and  of  some  of  the 
celebrated  cases  in  which  it  has  em- 
ployed its  skill  to  pursue  the  guilty 
and  to  assist  the  hand  of  justice. 

The  agency  was  founded  by  Allan 
Pinkerton  in  the  year  1859.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  believers  in  heredi- 
ty, and  especially  to  those  of  our 
own  country,  to  note  that  Allan 
Pinkerton' s  father  was  a  sergeant  of 
police  at   Glasgow,   where  the  future 


father  of  detectives  was  born,  in 
1819.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  young  Allan  received  from  his 
father  any  training  in  his  future  pro- 
fession, for,  while  he  was  still  a 
young  lad,  the  "physical  force"  men 
of  the  revolutionary  Chartists  of 
those  days  killed  Sergeant  Pinkerton, 
and  left  the  care  of  his  family  on  the 
shoulders  of  Allan  and  his  brother 
Robert.  The  young  Allan  learned 
the  trade  of  a  cooper — which  some 
wag  has  pointed  out  is  the  next 
thing  to  that  of  a  copper — and  work- 
ed hard  at  it  for  some  strenuous 
years.  Finally,  in  1842,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and 
circumstances  had  relieved  him  of 
the  care  of  his  father's  family,  he 
took  two  important  and  decisive 
steps.  He  married  on  one  day,  and 
on  the  next  he  started  with  his  wife 
for  Canada.  His  idea  was  that  he 
was  going  to  find  a  better  place  to 
work  at  his  trade  of  coopering.     As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  going  to 
meet  a  very  different  destiny.  By 
way  of  foretaste  to  a  stormy  and 
adventuresome  life,  the  ship  on  which 
the  Pinkertons  sailed  was  wrecked  on 
Sable  Island.  But  the  young-  Scots- 
man and  his  wife  escaped,  and  made 
their  way  by  schooner  around  the 
great  lakes  to  Detroit,  and  thence  in 
a  mover's  wagon  to  the  swampy 
little  prairie  village  of  Chicago.  Ne- 
cessity helped  him  to  find  immediate 
employment  at  the  work  of  making 
barrels  in  a  Chicago  brewery',  at  a 
wage  of  fifty  cents  a  day. 

Presently  he  found  that  there  was 
a  little  settlement  of  Scots  at  the 
village  of  Dundee,  Kane  county,  Illi- 
nois. It  was  a  most  natural  thing 
that  he  should  move  to  that  friendly 
neighborhood  with  his  wife  and  start 
a  cooper's  shop  of  his  own.  And 
now  mark  how  Mother  Nature,  hav- 
ing made  of  this  man  a  detective, 
fairly  drove  him  to  taking  up  what 
she  intended  should  be  his  life-work. 

Cooper  Pinkerton,  looking  about 
for  a  promising  place  to  cut  hoop- 
poles  for  his  shop,  chanced  upon  Pox 
Island,  lying  in  the  river  of  the  same 
name  and  not  far  from  Dundee.  The 
island  was  a  sort  of  unclaimed  no- 
man's-land.  It  was  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  the  proper  kind  of 
timber,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  help  himself.  But  it 
chanced  also  that  these  were  the  days 
of  wild-cat  currency.  The  whole 
country  was  overrun  with  ggjUgs  of 
counterfeiters,  who  flooded  the  cities 
with  bogus  bank-notes.  It  chanced, 
again — if  one  will  have  it  that  way 
— that  a  gang  of  local  counterfeiters 
had  picked  out  Fox  Island  as  a  lone- 
ly and  inaccessible  place  where  they 
could  set  up  their  printing  press  and 
do  their  work  in  complete  safety. 
They     had     already   taken   possession 


before  the  first  trip   after  hoop-poles 
was  made. 

So  it  happened  that  one  day  Allan 
Pinkerton  rowed  out  to  Fox  Island  a 
cooper  and  came  back  a  detective. 
He  found  himself  that  Summer  after- 
noon. From  that  time  on  there  was 
never  a  doubt  as  to  the  work  he  was 
to  <!',  in  the  world.  He  stayed  on 
the  isiitnd  just  long  enough  to  satisfy 
himself  that  he  had  stumbled  on  a 
nest  of  counterfeiters.  Then  he 
quietly  slipped  back  to  the  mainland 
— all  the  detective  instinct  in  him 
aroused — and  notified  the  sheriff  of 
Kane  county  of  what  he  had  discov- 
ered. He  did  more  than  that.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  sheriff's 
posse,  and  personally  assisted  in  the 
somewhat  dangerous  arrest  of  the 
members  of  the  desperate  gang.  In 
this  work  he  showed  so  much  brav- 
ery and  so  much  natural  skill  that 
the  grateful  sheriff  promptly  offered 
him  a  commission  as  one  of  his 
deputies.  And  so  Allan  Pinkerton 
was  first  enrolled  as  the  sworn  foe  of 
the  enemies  of  society. 

The  young  deputy  sheriff  was  soon 
making  a  reputation  as  a  detective. 
He  had  run  down  and  captured  sever- 
al horsethieves  and  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  destruction  of 
several  gangs  of  country  outlaws  and 
the  punishment  of  their  members. 
Presently  the  sheriff  of  Cook  county, 
in  which  Chicago  is  located,  heard  of 
the  prowess  of  the  young  Scot,  and 
offered  him  a  place  as  a  deputy  on 
his  staff.  Here  was  a  larger  field, 
which  Pinkerton  at  once  accepted.  A 
little  later  he  was  made  a  special 
agent  at  the  post  office  department; 
then,  when  the  police  force  of  Chi- 
cago was  put  on  an  organized  basis, 
he  was  given  a  position  as  its  first 
and  only   detective. 

In    those    days    the    scattered     rail- 
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roads  which  ran  through  much  wild 
and  thinly-settled  country  were  often 
the  operating-  ground  of  the  "hold- 
up" men.  It  was  to  the  task  of  pre- 
venting crimes  of  this  kind  that. 
Allan  Pinkerton  and  his  men  of  the 
railroad  secret  service  set  them- 
selves. As  a  result  of  the  capture  of 
the  men  who  robbed  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  1859,  Allan  Pinkerton 
was  asked  the  next  year  to  form  a 
secret  service  on  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  several  other  east- 
ern railroads. 

In  1860  Pinkerton' s  operatives  in 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  learned 
of  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  assass- 
inate the  President  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  when  he  reached  there  on 
his  way  to  Washington  to  take  the 
oath  of  office.  Allan  Pinkerton 
promptly  reported  the  facts  to 
friends  of  Lincoln  in  Chicago,  and  it 
was  arranged  that,  without  any  pub- 
lic announcement,  the  plans  should 
be  changed  and  the  new  President 
practically  smuggled  into  the  capital 
by  another  route.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  put  into  the  hands  of 
Pinkerton,  and  he  successfully  car- 
ried the  responsibility.  Without  dif- 
ficulty of  any  kind  the  President  was 
safely  brought  to  Washington  and 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators  entirely 
toiled.  A  little  later  President  Lin- 
coln, whose  personal  relations  with 
the  detective  had  given  him  great 
confidence  in  the  latter 's  powers, 
called  Pinkerton  to  Washington  and 
put  him  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Secret  Service,  under  the 
name  of  Major  E.   J.  Allan. 

Then  began  the  most  adventure- 
some and  thrilling  period  of  Allan 
Pinkerton' s  life.  He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  detective  agency  which 
covered    practically    the    whole    coun- 


try; his  staff  of  operatives  was  made 
up  of  men  and  women  who  for  skill, 
shrewdness,  daring  and  readiness  of 
wit  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled — 
never  surpassed;  for  five  years  many 
of  them  had  daily  shaken  dice  with 
death,  penetrating  to  all  parts  of  the 
hostile  south,  under  circumstances  in 
which  a  single  careless  word,  a  single 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  meant  the 
fate  of  a  spy.  For  these  men  and 
women  and  for  their  chief  no  pos- 
sible development  of  criminal  craft 
or  criminal  violence  could  present 
new  terrors. 

Here  is  a  case  which  shows  the  un- 
canny way  in  wiiich  the  old-time  de- 
tective went  about  his  work.  In 
pursuance  of  his  regular  duty,  Allan 
Pinkerton  was  travelling  in  the 
south,  and  happened  to  reach  a  cer- 
tain city  on  the  very  day  when  the 
robbery  of  a  bank  and  the  murder  of  j| 
the  cashier  had  thrown  the  com^  ■ 
munity  into  wild  excitement.  With- 
out revealing  his  identity  he  started 
to  study  the  case,  and  shortly  decid- 
ed in  his  own  mind  that  a  somewhat 
prominent  citizen,  a  friend  of  the 
cashier,  who  was  not  at  all  under 
suspicion,  was  in  reality  the  guilty 
man.  This  much  settled,  he  succeed- 
ed in  getting  one  of  his  operatives 
introduced  into  the  house  of  the  sus- 
pect in  the  guise  of  a  servant.  For 
the  purpose  of  working  on  the  al- 
ready overwrought  nervous  system  of 
the  suspect  the  operative  was  in- 
structed to  sprinkle  on  the  towels, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  linen  used 
by  the  man  a  certain  perfume  which 
had  been  a  favorite  with  the  murder- 
ed cashier.  Through  the  wall  of  the 
bedroom  occupied  by  the  guilty  man 
ran  a  speaking  tube,  the  mouthpiece 
projecting  close  to  the  head  of  his 
bed,  and  through  this  tube  the  oper- 
ative woke  him  up  in  the  dead  of  the 
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night  by  agonized  groans  and  cries 
for  mercy.  These  methods  proved 
even  more  effective  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated. After  enduring  the  strain 
for  only  a  single  night  the  suspect 
fled  for  parts  unknown,  leaving  be- 
hind him  virtual  acknowledgment  of 
his  guilt.  It  was  such  early  successes 
as  this  which  firmly  established  the 
Pinkerton  reputation  and  laid  the 
♦foundations  for  the  great  business 
which  to-day  keeps  an  army  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men  and 
women  permanently  busy  in  the 
United  States  alone. 

To  tell  in  some  detail  the  story  of 
the  Renos,  and  how  they  were  finally 
run  to  earth  and  the  gang  broken  up, 
may  serve  as  a  type  of  the  Pinkerton 
method  of  dealing  with  the  wild, 
night-riding  desperadoes  to  whom 
murder  was  a  pastime.  Then  to  turn 
to  the  astounding  record  of  the  Bid- 
well  brothers,  who  successfully  swin- 
dled the  Bank  of  England  out  of  a 
million  sterling,  only  to  be  captured 
and  sent  to  prison  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Pinkertons,  will  show  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  the  almost 
diabolic  craft  of  another  class  of 
criminals  was  more  than  matched  by 
the  skill  of  the  detectives. 

While  the  Pinkertons  were  pitting 
their  courage  and  shrewdness  against 
the  Renos  and  their  desperate  fel- 
lows on  the  one  hand,  they  were  also 
called  upon  to  meet  the  infinitely 
more  cunning  and  intelligent  work  of 
several  bands  of  bank  forgers  and 
other  swindlers  on  a  large  scale,  of 
whom  the  Bidwell  brothers — George 
and  Austin — will  always  stand  as  the 
most  audacious  and  successful. 

Austin  Bidwell,  the  elder  of  the 
two  and  the  man  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  plot  which  resulted  in  secur- 
ing one  million  sterling  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  was  born  in  Brook- 


lyn, N.Y.  Before  he  was  twenty  he 
was  a  prosperous  broker,  who  made 
money  and  spent  it  as  easily  as  if  it 
were  to  be  picked  up  on  the  street 
pavement.  Presently  he  ran  foul  of 
an  unlucky  speculation;  at  about  the 
same  time  some  official  thieves — it 
was  the  time  of  Tweed,  in  New  York 
— approached  him  with  an  offer  to 
negotiate  for  them  a  large  quantity 
of  stolen  bonds.  Bidwell  needed 
money  badly  and  he  readily  consent- 
ed. Being  a  man  of  good  education 
and  appearance  and  well  skilled  in 
the  ways  of  finance,  he  took  the 
bonds  to  Europe  and  there  disposed 
of  them  without  difficulty.  His  share 
of  the  booty  was  two  thousand 
pounds.  On  his  return  the  same 
band  of  criminals — of  whom  the  head 
of  the  New  York  detective  depart- 
ment was  the  chief — was  ready  with 
proposals  of  new  swindling  games,  in 
which  Bidwell  was  quite  ready  to 
embark.  The  first  was  an  attempt 
to  forge  a  will,  which  finally  failed. 
But  while  the  conspirators  were 
waiting  for  the  outcome  of  this  plot, 
they  kept  themselves  in  ready  money 
by  forging  and  successfully  passing 
at  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cook  & 
Co.  a  check  for  four  thousand  pounds 
payable  to  bearer.  Encouraged  by 
their  easy  success  in  this  direction, 
they  then  proceeded  to  make  elabor- 
ate preparations  for  swindling  the 
same  banking  firm  out  of  no  less 
than  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  hard 
cash.  The  plans  for  this  great  coup 
were  perfectly  made,  and  would  have 
succeeded  without  question  had  it 
not  been  for  the  carelessness  of  the 
plotters  in  leaving  behind  them  in  a 
restaurant  a  fragmentary  memoran- 
dum of  the  proposed  disposition  of 
their  booty.  This  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  city  detective,  who  did  not  rest 
until  he     had     warned   .lav  Cook     & 
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Co.,  the  warning  coming  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  bonds  were  to  have 
been  delivered. 

But  the  failure  of  this  plan  taught 
no  lesson  to  the  Bidwells.  They  simp- 
ly shook  ofi  the  dust  of  New  York 
and  sailed  for  Europe,  there  to  prac- 
tise their  wiles  on  the  opulent  and 
unsuspecting  bankers  of  the  contin- 
ent. With  them  went  as  a  friend  and 
fellow-conspirator  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  education,  who 
will  figure  in  the  rest  of  this  narra- 
tive simply  as   "J\Iac." 

Within  a  few  weeks  the  three  men 
had  obtained  more  than  twelve 
thousand  pounds  by  making  drafts 
on  forged  letters  of  credit,  which 
were  cashed  by  bankers  in  various 
German  and  French  cities.  Then 
they  foregathered  in  London,  and 
there,  as  thej^  walked  about  the 
streets  with  all  this  ill-gotten  wealth 
in  their  pockets,  the  daring  idea 
came  into  the  mind  of  Austin  Bid- 
well  of  making  a  crafty  assault  on 
the  Bank  of  England — the  supposedly 
impregnable  "Old  Lady  of  Thread- 
needle  Street." 

But  with  four  thousand  pounds  in 
cash  as  his  working  capital,  Austin 
Bidwell  set  about  solving  the  prob- 
lem before  him  in  a  way  that  was  as 
simple  as  it  was  effective.  He  watch- 
ed the  depositors  at  the  bank  until 
he  had  settled  on  Green  &  Son,  a 
firm  of  rich  and  long-established 
tailors,  as  the  most  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Wearing  a  large,  light- 
colored  slouch  hat  and  otherwise 
made  up  as  an  American  silver  king, 
he  drove  up  to  the  shop  of  Green  & 
Son,  and  in  half  an  hour  ordered 
clothes  to  be  made  to  the  value  of 
full  two  hundred  pounds,  giving  at 
the  same  time  the  name  of  F.  A. 
Warren  and  his  address  as  the  Gold- 
en    Cross     Hotel.       The     tradesmen 


were  properly  impressed.  Two  weeks 
later  Mr.  Warren  duplicated  the  or- 
der, saying  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  leaving  the  next  week  for  a  fort- 
night's shooting  with  Lord  Clan- 
carty  in  Ireland,  and  would  send  a 
portmanteau  for  the  clothes,  calling 
for  the  trunk  on  his  way  from  the 
hotel  to  the  railway  station. 

By  this  time  the  thrifty  tailor  was 
almost  overcome  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  rich  American  patron.  Mr.  F. 
A.  Warren  drove  up  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  head  of  the  firm  came  ; 
out  to  the  carriage  to  meet  him.  i 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Green,"  said 
Mr.  Warren,  after  the  trunk  had  been 
loaded  on  and  the  new  clothes  paid 
for  with  a  bank-note  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  "I  have  more  money  in  ray  | 
pocket  than  I  care  to  carry  loose.  ,' 
May  I  leave  it  with  you?"  '■ 

"Certainly,  sir,"  answered  the  flat- 
tered Green.     "How  much  is  it  ?" 

"About  four  thousand  pounds — cer- 
tainly not  more  than  five  thousand." 

"Oh,  that  is  more  than  I  should 
care  to  take  charge  of,"  stammered 
the  tailor.  "Let  me  introduce  you 
to  my  bank." 

So  easily  was  the  thing  done — the 
first  step  taken  in  the  greatest 
swindling  operation  ever  successfully 
undertaken. 

Leaving  part  of  the  money  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  still  on  deposit, 
the  two  young  Americans  wrote  a 
letter  from  Frankfort  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  of  England  enclos- 
ing drafts  for  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  which  were  to  be  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Warren, 
the  name  under  which  Austin  Bid- 
well  had  opened  his  account.  This  • 
letter  was  signed  with  the  name  of  a 
well-known  Frankfort  banker,  who 
referred  to  Warren  as  his  "distin- 
guished  client,"   and  stated  that  the 
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money  had  been  sent  him  for  deposit 
by  Warren  from  St.  Petersburg, 

Then  Austin  Bidwell  went  to  Paris 
and  wrote  to  the  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  asking  his 
advice  as  to  the  purchase 
of  bonds,  at  the  same  time  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
depositor  at  the  bank.  On  receipt  of 
the  letter  of  advice  he  made  a 
check  for  ten  thousand  pounds  on  his 
account  in  the  bank,  sent  it  to  the 
manager,  and  asked  that  bonds  to 
that  amount  might  be  purchased  and 
forwarded  to  his  address.  As  soon 
as  received  the  bonds  were  sold  and 
the  proceeds  re-deposited,  new  bonds 
being  immediately  purchased  through 
the  agency  of  the  manager.  This 
process  was  kept  up  until  the  man- 
ager of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
naturally  convinced  that  Mr.  F.  A. 
Warren  was  an  immensely  wealthy 
man,  whose  patronage  was  well 
worth  having.  Thereupon  the  pseu- 
do  Warren  called  personally  on  the 
manager  in  London  and  succeeded  in 
deepening  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  American  millionaire. 

The  next  step  in  the  plot  was  to 
buy  a  whole  series  of  genuine  ac- 
ceptances— a  sort  of  promissory 
notes,  due  three  or  six  months  in  ad- 
vance— and  wait  until  the  bank  had 
become  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
Mr.  Warren's  dealing  in  this  sort  of 
paper.  This  step  was  successfully 
taken. 

There  remained  only  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  carefully-forged  accept- 
ances. In  order  to  make  detection 
as  difficult  as  possible,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Austin  Bidwell,  who  had 
figured  as  F.  A.  Warren,  should  leave 
England  before  the  first  batch  of 
forged  paper  was  presented,  and  that 
the  subsequent  operations  should  be 
carried    on   by   a   man   named   Noyes, 


who  was  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  the  conspiracy,  and 
who  was  introduced  at  the  bank  by 
Warren  as  his  confidential  clerk. 

So  Austin  Bidwell  left  London  two 
days  before  the  fraudulent  operations 
began,  was  married  in  Paris  to  a 
young  English  girl  who  had  no  sus- 
picion of  his  criminal  career,  and 
started  with  his  bride  for  Mexico, 
first  securing,  however,  from  his  fel- 
low conspirators  a  trifle  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  cash  out  of  the 
first  proceeds  of  their  forgeries. 

They  stopped  at  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and     there,     with     youth,  plenty     of 
money,  and  good  appearance  in  their 
favor,   they    soon  found  friends.       A 
whole  month  was  spent  in  a  succes- 
sion of  house  parties  and  hunting  and 
exploring   expeditions.      Finally,     one 
day  Austin  Bidwell  picked  up  a  copy 
of  the  New  York     Herald.       It  con- 
tained these  head  lines  : 
Amazing  Fraud  Upon  the  Bank  of 
England. 
Millions   are   Lost. 
Great  Excitement  in  London. 
Five    Thousand    Pounds    Reward    Of- 
fered for  the  Arrest   of   the   Am- 
erican  Perpetrator,   F.    A. 
Warren. 
So   the  secret  was  out  !      The  con- 
spiracy was  discovered.     But  Austin 
Bidwell   still  had  no   cause   for   fear. 
No  person  in     all     Europe  knew  his 
whereabouts.     His     real     name     has 
never     been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  whole  conspiracy. 

Two  weeks  more  went  by  in  pleas- 
ure. One  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin Bidwell  were  entertaining  a  large 
company  at  dinner  at  the  house  they 
had  taken  near  Havana.  They  were 
paying  some  of  their  social  debts.. 
Twenty  distinguished  guests  were 
seated  about  the  table. 
Suddenly  the     door     of  the  dining- 
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room  swung-  open.  A  file  of  soldiers 
marched  in.  At  their  head  was  a 
man  in  citizen's  clothes.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  gay  host 
of  the  evening-. 

"Austin  Bidwell,"  he  said,  "I  ar- 
rest you  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba.  I  am 
John  Curtin,  of  the  Pinkerton 
force." 

The  second  day  after  Austin  Bid- 
well  left  Eng-land  to  be  married  in 
Paris,  his  fellow-conspirators  began 
to  discount  their  forged  acceptances 
at  the  Bank  of  Eng-land.  The  pro- 
cess proved  to  be  astonishingly  easy. 
Accustomed  to  the  handling-  of  vast 
sums  of  money,  the  tellers  of  the 
bank  unhesitatingly  passed  and  paid 
money  on  forg-ed  paper,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  netted  for 
forg-ers  a  sum  amounting-  to  nearly  a 
million  sterling  in  hard  cash.  But 
now  again  the  tiny  bit  of  careless- 
ness which  had  before  foiled  the 
plans  of  the  plotters  played  its  part. 
The  date  w^as  left  off  one  of  the 
forged  notes.  This  omission  was  no- 
ticed and  the  paper  sent  to  its  osten- 
sible maker  to  have  the  error  cor- 
rected. At  once  the  forgery  was  dis- 
covered. The  bank  became  the  scene 
of  terrific  excitement.  The  whole 
vast  conspiracy  was  laid  bare.  Noyes, 
the  confidential  clerk,  came  back 
next  day  to  present  a  cheque  for 
payment.  He  was  arrested.  George 
Bidwell  and  "Mac,"  waiting  outside, 
fled  for  safety.  Noyes  "stood  pat" 
and  declared  that  he  was  a  dupe. 
The  police  had  no  clue.  The  Pinker- 
tons  were  called  in. 

Robert  Pinkerton  and  half-a-dozen 
of  his  shrewdest  men  came  to  Lon- 
don; William  A.  Pinkerton,  John 
Curtin,  and  others  operated  in  New 
York.  The  long,  almost  impossible, 
search  began. 


Through  all  the  vast  labyrinth  of 
London  the  Pinkerton  men  patiently 
searched  fashionable  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  picking  up  the  scat- 
tered threads  of  the  web.  They 
learned  that  Noyes  had  been  seen  in 
the  street  with  a  fashionably-dressed 
American  who  answered  the  descrip- 
tion of  "Mac."  In  a  boarding-house 
they  discovered  apartments  recently 
occupied  by  an  American  who  ar^- 
swered  to  "Mac's"  striking  and 
handsome  appearance.  On  a  torn 
fragment  of  blotter  in  a  waste  bas- 
ket they  discovered  the  faint  and  re- 
versed impression  of  the  words  : 

Ten   thousand  pounds — 

F.  A.  Warren. 

The  words  on  this  blotter  fitted  ex- 
actly the  bottom  of  one  of  Warren's 
cheques.  "Mac"  was  thus  definitely 
connected     with     the  case.     His    de-  % 

scription  was  sent  abroad  over  all 
England  and  the  Continent.  Present- 
ly Robert  Pinkerton  learned  that 
"Mac"  had  gone  to  France  and 
thence  to  Brussels,  from  which  place 
he  sailed  to  New  York.  When  the 
steamer  landed,  Pinkerton  men  were 
waiting  with  warrants  for  his  arrest. 

In  a  similar  roundabout  and  half- 
miraculous  way  George  Bidwell  was 
identified  with  the  crime,  his  where- 
abouts traced,  and  he  was  picked  up 
in  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  William  A.  Pinkerton  -  stij 
and  John  Curtin  were  operating  in 
New  York.  They  were  convinced 
from  the  first  that  F.  A.  Warren, 
principal  in  the  conspiracy,  being  an 
American,  must  have  been  a  resident 
of  either  Chicago  or  New  York,  else 
how  account  for  his  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  high  finance  ?  New 
York— Wall  Street— seemed  the  most 
likely  training  school.  Day  after 
day  Curtin  made  the  rounds  of  brok- 
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ers'  offices,  getting  a  list  of  young 
men  who  might  possibly  have  been 
involved  in  such  a  crime.  He  got 
twenty  names— narrowed  it  down  to 
four,  of  which  the  name  of  Austin 
Bidwell  was  the  first.  Bidwell,  he 
found,  had  made  an  earlier  trip  to 
Europe  and  had  come  back  with 
plenty  of  money.  He  satisfied  him- 
self that  here  was  his  man. 

In  Curtin's  hearing  a  former  ac- 
quaintance of  Austin  Bidwell  dropped 
the  casual  remark  that  Bidwell  al- 
ways declared     that  when  he  got     a 


good  bank  account  he  should  settle 
down  in  the  tropics.  Forthwith  Cur- 
tin  hurried  to  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  From  there  he  wrote  let- 
ters to  the  American  consuls  all  ov- 
er the  West  Indies  asking  for  the 
names  of  all  rich  young  Americans 
who  had  recently  visited  the  cities  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  From 
Havana  came  back  the  name  of  Aus- 
tin Bidwell.     The  rest  was  easy. 

Each  of  the  men  involved  in  the 
Bank  of  England  forgeries  was  sent- 
enced to  prison  for  life. 


Characteristics  of  the  British  Premier. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

Sir  Henr3v'  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  new  British  Premier,  comes  of  a  Scottish 
family,  his  father  having  been  at  one  time  Provost  of  Glasgow.  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment when  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  as^e.  His  career  has  been  unmarked  by 
any  brilliant  episodes.  He  is  rather  a  type  of  the  stolid  plodder,  whose  advancement 
has  rested  on  his  own  weight  and  character. 


ONE  of  the  charms  of  politics— so 
politicians  say— is  the  continual 
surprises  which  not  only  events, 
but  men,  offer.  There  seems  to  be 
some  mysterious  influence  in  halls  of 
legislation  which  ever  brings  out  un- 
expected qualities  in  the  legislators, 
and  this  influence  becomes  ten  times 
as  powerful  when  the  legislator  or 
politician  obtains  a  position  of  power 
or  responsibility.  Then  the  ex-saloon 
keeper  becomes  an  ornament  of  ex- 
clusive circles,  the  pliant  man  devel- 
ops firmness,  the  nervous,  tongue- 
tied  person  astonishes  all  his  friends 
by  turning  into  an  orator. 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to 
tell  what  kind  of  a  Prime  Minister 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  will 
make.  Brilliancy  is  about  the  last 
quality  with  which  his  friends  would 
credit  him,  but  it  is  even  on  the 
cards   that  he  may   become  brilliant. 


He  enters  office  a  good  representative 
of  a  type  which  perhaps  is  produced 
more  profusely  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  his  attainment  of  the 
highest  position  which  a  subject  of 
King  Edward  can  hold  is  the  triumph 
of  that  type  over  alien  and  unusual 
personalities. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  rich  and  respect- 
able, but  he  is  also  brilliant,  and  he 
has  been  passed  over  in  favor  of  Sir 
Henry.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  statesman  in  the 
Liberal  party.  He  is  also  very  rich, 
but  he  was  once  accused  of  being  dis- 
respectable,  and  he  has  never  held  of- 
fice since.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman is  extremely  rich,  supremely 
respectable,  and  so  far  has  shown  no 
sign  of  possessing  brilliancy  ;  there- 
fore he  has  been  chosen.  A  sarcastic 
critic  once  heard  him  deliver  a  speech 
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and  commiented  on  its  uninspired 
character.  "But,"  he  added,  "he 
looked  so  kind,  so  wholesome,  so 
safe,  so  very,  very  safe,  so  kind,  so 
kind." 

And  so  he  does.  He  is  the  safest- 
looking  man  in  the  Liberal  party,  al- 
most in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
his  career,  so  far,  has  been  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  looks.  His  father  was  James 
Campbell,  who  made  so  much  money 
that  he  became  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
and  because  he  was  Provost  of  Glas- 
gow was  knighted.  Henry  Campbell 
entered  Parliament  v/hen  he  was  only 
32  years  old,  after  having  been  edu- 
cated at  Glasgow  University  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
father's  position  secured  a  safe  Lib- 
eral seat  for  him,  with  the  prospect 
of  holding  it  as  long  as  he  desired. 
Four  years  after  he  became  an  M.P. 
a  maternal  uncle  died,  and,  as  if  he 
had  not  already  money  enough,  left 
a  large  fortune  to  him.  The  uncle's 
name  was  Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell assumed  the  additional  surname, 
becoming  Mr.   Campbell-Bannerman. 

After  his  father  died  his  income  was 
$250,000  a  year.  That  he  would  soon 
hold  office  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  in  1871,  three  years  after  he  had 
entered  Parliament  and  when  he  was 
only  35  years  old,  he  was  appointed 
financial  secretary  to  the  War  Office. 
He  acquitted  himself  of  his  duties 
satisfactorily,  and  in  1880  he  was  re- 
appointed to  the  same  position.  In 
1882  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. His  first  important  office 
was  given  to  him  two  years  later, ^ 
when  he  was  nominated  as  Secretary 
for  Ireland  after  that  post  had  pros- 
trated Mr.  Porster  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  the  first  because  he  could 
not  bear  being  ridiculed,  and  the  lat- 
ter because  he  was  so  conscientious 
that  he  felt  he  was  personally  respon- 


sible for  everything  that  went  wrong. 
And  things  were  going  very  wrong 
with,  Ireland  in  those  days. 

On  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  abuse 
had  about  as  much  effect  as  rifle 
shots  on  earthworks,  and  as  for  re- 
sponsibility, he  did  his  best  and  was 
satisfied  with  that.  He  left  things 
alone  as  much  as  possible,  and  when 
the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament 
found  that  they  could  not  irritate 
him  they  began  to  leave  him'  alone. 
His  Irish  Secretaryship  was  not  a 
striking  success,  but  neither  was  it  a 
dismal  failure. 

In  1886  for  a  few  months  he  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  he  held  a  similar  cabinet 
place  while  the  Liberals  were  "in," 
between  1892  and  1895.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  was  made  a  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath.  He  has  been 
Liberal  leader  of  the  l^ouse  of  Com- 
mons since  1899.  It  is  possible  that 
he  will  retain  this  position,  but  it  is 
considered  more  likely  that  he  will 
elect  to  be  made  a  Peer,  and  will  re- 
present the  Government  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to 
lead  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Government  is  al- 
ways doing  something  that  provides 
chances,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  when  the  tables  are  turned. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  an  ideal  Irish  Secre- 
tary, for  instance,  but  when  he  be- 
came Government  leader  even  he 
found  himself  incapable  of  battling 
successfully  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Nationalists,  the  Liberals,  and 
the  insurgent  Conservatives. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Liberals  will  hold  a  majority  of  the 
seats  after  the  general  election, 
which  will  probably  be  in  January. 
In  this  case  Sir  Henry  will  remain 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  real  work  of 
his  administration  will  begin.  Mr. 
Balfour  came  to  grief  over  the  tariff 
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question.  Sir  Henry,  it  is  declared, 
will  ultimately  come  to  grief  over  the 
home  rule  problem.  Instead  of  sup- 
porting him,  the  Irish  Nationalists 
have  just  declared  that  they  will 
treat  the  Liberals  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Conservatives  unless  a  definite 
promise  of  home  rule  is  made.  Ap- 
parently Sir  Henry  will  not  give  this 
promise.  He  has  already  been  accus- 
ed of  "hedging"  on  the  question,  and 
in  all  probability  he  has  been  assured 
that  if  he  declares  for  home  rule  his 
own  party  will  be  hopelessly  divided. 
A  fortnight  ago,  at  Stirling,  he  said 
that  if  "an  installment  of  representa- 
tive control"  were  offered  to  the  Na- 
tionalists he  would  advise  them  to 
take  it,  adding,  and  repeating  for 
greater  emphasis,  that  "it  must  be 
consistent  with,  and  lead  up  to,  their 
larger  policy.  That  larger  policy  is 
of  course  home  rule  and  nothing  else, 
but  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  define  it. 
He  said  he  desired  "to  see  the  effec- 
tive management  of  Irish  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  a  representative  Irish 
authority." 

Then  the  trouble  began.  Two  days 
afterward  Lord  Rosebery  made  a 
speech,  and  said  that  he,  for  one, 
would  never  serve  under  that  banner. 
Other  Liberals  declared  that  they 
agreed  with  Lord  Rosebery,  and  a 
few  said  they  were  willing  to  grant 
absolute  home  rule  to  the  Irish. 
There  seemed  danger  of  the  Liberal 
part^^  becoming  disrupted  even  before 
it  took  hold  of  the  Government.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  poured  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  by  declaring  that  he 
knew  the  sentiments  of  both  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  perfectly,  and  that      they 


agreed  with  each  other  more  nearly 
than  either  guessed.  A  week  ago  Sir 
Henry  made  another  speech  at  Glas- 
gow, and  did  not  mention  home  rule. 
English  writers  have  compared  a 
change  of  ministry  to  a  change  in 
trumps  in  a  game  of  cards.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is 
much  less  of  an  upset  than  takes 
place  in  this  country  after  a  change 
of  federal  administrations.  The  diplo- 
matic service  is  not  touched,  nor  are 
colonial  governors  and  officials  affect- 
ed. There  is  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  but  with  this  exception, 
outside  the  ministers,  the  principal 
changes  are  in  the  king's  household. 
The  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, Master  of  the  Horse,  Treasurer, 
Controller,  Vice-Chamberlain,  Lords- 
in-Waiting,  Captain  of  the  Yeom,en  of 
the  Guard,  and  Captain  of  the  Corps 
of  Gentlemen-at-Arms  are  all  changed 
and  these  changes  of  course  more  or 
less  modify  the  complexion  of  so- 
ciety. 

Some  of  the  officials  of  the  queen's 
household  are  also  changed,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  one  of  the  first  quarrels 
Queen  Victoria  had  with  her  minis- 
ters was  after  a  new  cabinet  was  in 
and  she  was  informed  that  a  new  set 
of  noble  attendants  had  been  chosen 
for  her.  She  was  very  angry,  and  for 
a  time  absolutely  refused  to  agree  to 
it.  When,  however,  she  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  constitutional  matter, 
she  gave  in.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  British  constitution  had 
she  remained  obdurate  and  refused  to 
replace  the  Duchess  of  Blank  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Dash  one  trembles  to 
contemplate. 


Nurses,  Stenographers  and  Matrimony. 

WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  whole  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  stenographer  has 
a  better  chance  of  matrimony  than  the  nurse.  Those  who  peruse  the  opinions,  which 
are  voiced  in  the  following:  article,  will  realize  just  whj'  this  should  be  so.  Propin- 
quitj'  and  indispensability  during  the  healthy  hours  of  a  man's  life  seem  to  work  the 
charm. 


THE  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
clubs  for  women  in  New  York, 
where  hundreds  of  stenographers 
congregate  every  day  at  the  luncheon 
hour,  was  questioned  by  a  World 
Magazine  representative  concerning 
her  views  on  the  subject. 

"That  is  rather  a  difficult  question 
to  answer,"  she  said  in  reply  to  the 
query  as  to  whether  the  stenographer 
or  the  trained  nurse  stood  the  better 
chance  of  marrying  her  employer  ; 
"but  I  should  say  that  the  steno- 
grapher had  the  inside  track.  In  the 
first  place,  she  is  with  her  employer 
all  day  long,  and  in  many  cases  is 
with  him  alone  in  his  private  office. 
Furthermore,  she  often  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  his  business,  for 
if  she  be  private  secretary  as  well  as 
stenographer,  which  is  often  the  case, 
she  knows  every  detail  of  his  inner- 
most affairs. 

"After  awhile  many  men  feel,  'Well, 
as  long  as  she  knows  all  about  my 
business  she  might  as  well  know  all 
about  me,'  and  so  the  first  step  is 
taken  that  later  often  leads  to  matri- 
mony. 

"If  the  man  happens  to  be  already 
married  complications  are  apt  to  re- 
sult. I  overheard  a  snatch  of  a  con- 
versation the  other  day  between  two 
of  the  girls  at  a  table  here.  One  said, 
'Why  the  idea  ;  who  do  you  suppose 
came  into  the  office  the  other  day— 
into  our  private  office  ?  Why,  Mr. 
B.'s  wife.  He  never  even  told  me  he 
had  a  wife,  and  you  know  how  good 
he  has  been  to  me — he  gave  me' —  and 
then  she  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  so  that 


I  heard  no  more.  Another  girl  said 
not  long  ago,  as  I  was  passing  her 
table  :  'He  had  the  impudence  to  call 
me  down  for  making  a  mistake  in  my 
notes,  and  yet  expects  me  to  care  for 
him.' 

"I  know  many  wives  who  are  fool- 
ishly jealous  of  their  husband's  steno- 
graphers. Why,  there  is  one  friend  of 
mine  who  used  to  have  crying  spells 
every  time  she  returned  home  after 
visiting  her  husband  at  his  office.  She 
said  it  made  her  perfectly  miserable 
to  see  that  'minx's'  coat  and  hat 
hanging  right  next  to  those  of  her 
husband,  and  to  find  her  rubbers  close 
up  against  his  on  the  floor  ! 

"Now  this  seems  ridiculously  silly 
to  most  level-headed,  sensible  women, 
but  there  is  really  some  reason  in  it 
after  all,  for  the  thing  that  weighed 
upon  this  poor,  jealous  creature's 
heart  was  the  fact  of  the  nearness, 
the  closeness,  the  intimacy,  that  was 
not  only  evidenced  by  the  coat  and 
the  rubbers,  but  that  really  existed 
in  the  everyday  confidential  relations 
between  employer  and  clerk.  'Just 
think  of  it  !'  the  wife  would  wail, 
'she  has  him  all  to  herself  ever  so 
much  longer  than  I  do.' 

"Now,  with  a  trained  nurse  in  the 
house  a  man's  wife  or  other  relatives 
are  with  him  more  or  less,  and  there 
is  not  the  same  danger  of  falling 
from  grace  ;  furthermore,  a  nurse  is 
only  called  in  case  of  illness,  while  a 
stenographer's  service  sometimes  ex- 
tends over  a  number  of  years. 

"I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  steno- 
grapher has  by  far  the  better  chance 
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of  marrying  her  employer,  and  I 
know  of  numberless  cases  where  they 
have  done  so,  and  they  usually  make 
excellent  wives.  Only  the  other  day 
I  was  talking  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  married  a  girl  formerly  employed 
by  the  house  for  whom  he  did  busi- 
ness. I  asked  him  how  things  were 
going,  and  he  spoke  in  the  most  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  girl  whom  he  had 
made  his  wife.  'Why,'  he  concluded, 
'I  used  to  have  to  work  night  after 
night  at  my  books,  sometimes  until 
midnight,  before  I  was  married,  but 
now,  after  baby  is  in  bed,  Minnie  gets 
to  work  with  me  and  we  finish  by  10 
o'clock.  I  tell  you  it's  great  to  have 
a  business  woman  for  a  wife  !' 

"Jacob  Riis  related  a  little  inci- 
dent not  long  ago  that  was  very 
amusing.  He  is  a  philanthropist,  and 
his  heart  goes  out  to  any  one  who 
seems  at  all  oppressed.  He  said  that 
while  waiting  in  a  lawyer's  outer  of- 
fice the  other  day  for  the  lawyer  to 
come  in,  he  noticed  a  very  pretty, 
fair-haired  girl  pounding  away  on  the 
typewriter.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
balmy  afternoon,  and  as  he  watched 
the  carriages  and  automobiles  Vv^hiz- 
zing  by,  many  of  them  containing 
young  girls,  his  heart  ached  for  this 
pretty  young  thing,  housed  up  in  this 
stuffy  office,  working  away  at  her 
machine,  and  he  finally  said  to  her 
kindly,  'What  do  you  do  on  these 
lovely  days  to  keep  you  contented 
with  your  lot  ?  What  do'  you  do 
when  you  get  so  tired  of  pounding 
that  old  machine  that  you  can't 
pound  any  more  ?'  'Why,  marry  my 
employer,'  she  calmly  replied,  looking 
smilingly  into  the  face  of  her  non- 
plussed questioner." 

"Why,  I  hardly  know  what  my 
ideas  are  on  that  subject,"  replied 
the  superintendent  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  'Trained  Nurses'  Registry  Bu- 
reaus' in    this    city.     "Now  that  you 


mention  it,   however,   I   do  remember 
reading  of  a  number  of  trained  nurses 
who  have  married  their  patients,  but 
as    I    myself     look     at   things   it's   a 
pretty    hard   profession   to   undertake 
on  a  venture.    Of  course,  a  nurse  has 
opportunities     of     meeting     fine    and 
many  times  wealthy  men,   who    may 
perhaps   fall   in  love  with  her  ;     but, 
on  the  other  hand,   she  has  often  to 
attend   men    who   are   vulgar,    coarse 
and  obnoxious  to  a  degree.    The  four 
years'    training   necessary   to    fit    her 
for    her     occupation    is     much   more 
arduous  than  the  course  necessary  to 
learn  stenogr.aphy,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  making  a  good  match  are  no 
more     alluring.       In   fact    the   steno- 
grapher,   with    her    chances    of   meet- 
ing brokers,   lawyers,   insurance    men 
and  others  of  large  means,   stands  a 
better  chance  of  matrimonv  than  does 
the   trained   nurse,    and   without   half 
the  hardships  of  the  latter.  Of  course 
many  a  man,  when  convalescing  from 
a  severe  illness,  experiences    a  feeling 
of  deep  gratitude  for  the  woman  who 
has   nursed   him  back  to   health,   and 
in   some   cases,    where   the   period   of 
recovery  is  slow  and  tedious,  Master 
Cupid  proceeds  to  make  a  match.  But 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  just  as  soon 
as  the  man  begins  to  get  on-  his  feet 
again  his   thoughts   turn  to  his  busi- 
ness and  in  many  instances  his  steno- 
grapher is  sent  for  to  attend  to  his 
business  correspondence,  which  he  dic- 
tates from  his  invalid  chair.      There 
is  no  doubt,   however,  that  the  neat- 
ness,   dexterity     and    gentleness   dis- 
played by  most  nurses  appeals  to  all 
the  home-loving  nature  in  a  man,  and 
her  resource  in  emergency,   her  cour- 
age  under   trying   circumstances,    her 
bravery  in  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity  no   man   can   fail   to    admire. 
All  the  best  and  noblest  qualities  of 
womanhood     are    exemplified     in   the 
trained    nurse,     and     it   is   a  wonder 
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they  don't  marry  their  patients  oft- 
ener  than  they  do.  One  of  the  nurses 
at  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  married 
Sharkey,  the  prizefighter.  ISTow,  in 
that  case  he  undoubtedly  admired  her 
bravery  and  skill,  for  these  would 
naturally  be  the  very  qualities  in  a 
woman  that  would  appeal  to  him. 

"I  think  myself  that  more  nurses 
marry  physicians  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  professionally  than 
they  do  patients,  for  nurse  and  doc- 
tor work  hand  in   hand  in  every  case, 


and  the  doctor  knows  that  much  of 
his  success  depends  upon  the  nurse 
who  is  watching  his  patient.  There  is 
a  bon  comaraderie  between  nurse  and 
physician  that  no  layman  can  appre- 
ciate nor   understand. 

"If  I  were  a  girl  trying  to  decide 
between  the  two  professions,  how- 
ever, as  a  matrimonial  bureau,  I 
should  begin  the  study  of  stenography 
to-morrow." 

Was  the  superintendent  of  nurses 
right  ? 


Shopping  in  London. 

THE  CHRONICLE. 

Some  of  the  anomalies  of  retail  business  in  London  are  here  set  forth.  The 
woman  who  owes  the  big-  account  receives  particular  consideration  from  salespeople. 
Somecimes  shoppers  who  evince  a  desire  to  buy  are  put  off  until  a  sale  is  held,  when 
the  g-oods  can  be  got  cheaper.     And  so  the  story  goes. 


CAN  there  be  a  greater  pleasure  to 
anyone,  who  has  lived  long  in 
the  wilds  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
than  to  have  to  saunter  down  Bond 
street,  looking  into  the  shop  win- 
dows ?  But  when,  after  long-drawn- 
out  enjoyment,  the  idea  suggests  it- 
self :  "Why  should  I  not  deck  myself 
out  in  some  of  these  prettv  things  ? 
Why  should  not  I,  too,  possess  these 
treasures  ?"  then  comes  the  rub  ! 
You  have  money  in  your  pocket,  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  chop  a  lump  of  silver  off, 
first  test  its  purity,  then  weigh  it, 
then  add  some  small  odds  and  ends  of 
pieces,  or  break  a  rupee  in  half  to 
meet  the  shop's  demands,  as  one  has 
to  do  in  some  countries.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  to  sit  down  for  a  long- 
drawn-out  wrangle  over  the  price. 
No  !  the  prices  are  seen  fixed,  and  are 
payable. 

But  before  buying  most  articles  of 
toilette  it  is  necessary  to  try  if  they 


fit,  and  unless  prepared  to  doom 
yourself  to  a  prolonged  period  of  de- 
tention in  a  dressing  room,  undress- 
ing, trying  on  and  redressing,  the 
pretty  things  must  be  sent  to  your 
rooms  on  approval.  And  then  at  once 
comes  the  question  :  "Has  madame 
an  account  outstanding  ?"  If  the  an- 
swer could  but  be  :  "I  am  owing  here 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  for  years 
past,  having,  ever  since  I  began  to 
deal  with  you,  only  paid  an  occasion- 
al installment  on  account  when  par- 
ticularly pressed  to  do  so,"  then^  of 
course,  all  would  go  well.  Without 
further  demur  peignoirs,  evening 
blouses,  silk  slips  and  the  like  would 
be  sent*  at  once  in  prodigal  profusion. 
But  if  the  answer^  to  be  truthful,  has 
to  be  :  "I  settled  my  account  with 
you  before  I  left  England,  and  owe 
neither  you  nor  any  man  anvthinn-  " 
then  alas  !  the  shopman  murmurs 
something  about  references,  and  re- 
grets  that   he   cannot    send   anything 
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to  be  tried  on,  unless  indeed  you  can 
undertake  to  be  at  home,  and  try 
them  on  there  and  then,  the  young 
person  in  charge  waitinp-  the  while. 

Now  why  this  distinct  preference  on 
the  part  of  all  London  shops  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  pay  their  bills  when 
delivered  ? 

Sadly  we  retire  from  the  shop,  dis- 
comifited.  In  the  first  glow  of  ar- 
rival, with  so  many  important  mat- 
ters on  hand,  it  is  impossible.)  to  set 
apart  this  definite  time  for  being  at 
home  and  trying  on. 

Hov/ever,  there  are  other  articles 
to  be  bought  besides  those  that  must 
"fit"  to  charm.  But  then  ensues  a 
purgatory.  Madame  is  requested  to 
walk  this  way,  madame  must  turn  to 
the  right,  to  the  left,  through  the 
passage  way,  or  across  the  bridge, 
and  all  the  time  be  submitted  to  a 
running  interrogatory  :  "Is  it  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  madame  wants  ?" 
Unfortunately  madame,  just  arrived 
in  England,  does  not  quite  know. 
"Slips"  are  so  far  a.  mystery  to  her. 
Coffee  coats  she  has  never  seen.  She 
would  like  to  see  something  —  any- 
thing, then  she  would  know  if  she 
wanted  it  or  not.  "Colored  or 
black  ?"  asks  the  indomitable  young 
lady,  who  is  cross-examining  her,  and 
making  her  feel .  more  an,d  more  with 
every  minute  what  an  ignoramus  she 
is.  "What  !  black  ?  Oh,  the  black 
are  in  the  haberdashery  department 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  You  must 
go  back  through  the  passage  and  take 
the  lift  and—."  Flight  is  the  natur- 
al result. 

On  another  occasion  the  examina- 
tion will  go  much  further.  "Does 
madame  want  it  lined,  or  colored, 
plain  or  tucked  ?"  "I  assure  you, 
madame,  this  is  what  everyone  is 
wearing.  We  are  selling  them  in 
thousands."  As  if  any  woman  in  the 
world  could  tolerate  the  idea  of  buy- 


ing what  many  thousands  of  other 
women  had  already  bought.  Technical 
terms  fail  me  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  inquisition  I  have  been  put 
through  in  shop  after  shop,  and  gone 
away  without  being  able  to  buy  any- 
thing, simply  because  I  could  not 
pass,  in  dress  terms,  my  initial  "lit- 
tle go." 

Vain  is  it  to  plead  "I  am  not  a 
dressmaker  or  a  milliner.  I  do  not 
know  all  these  new  words.  I  have 
never  been  apprenticed  to  the  busi- 
ness. Show  me  something  pretty." 
To  be  served  in  this  way  one  must 
go  to  Birmingham  or  some  such  busi- 
ness centre,  not  enter  a  fashionable 
West  End  London  shop. 

They  have,  however,  other  ways  of 
putting  you  off  in  London.  I  went 
innocently  into  a  first  class  shop  to 
buy  some  shirts.  Again  the  cross- 
questioning  ;  they  wanted  to  know 
every  measurement  about  my  hus- 
band, with  which  I  was  unacquainted. 
However,  I  stuck  firm:  :  "The  largest 
size  made  and  nothing  less  will  sat- 
isfy me."  But  my  heart  quaked  in 
spite  of  my  decided  air,  and  when  a 
young  man  stepped  forward  and  said 
carelessly  :  "You  know  it  is  our  sale 
next  week,  when  every  article  will  be 
6d.  cheaper,"  I  seized  upon  the  ex- 
cuse, and  said  :  "Oh,  then  I  will 
come  back  next  week,  that  will  be 
much  better."  "Yes,  and  then  you 
can  bring  the  measurements,"  with  a 
sweet  smile,  and  a  final  assurance, 
and  "every  article  will  then  be  6d. 
cheaper." 

It  seemed  they  were  determined  I 
should  not  buy  till  their  sale  was  on. 
I  could  not  decide  whether  it  was 
very  considerate  or  very  tiresome  of 
them.  But  having  set  apart  with 
some  difficulty  a  shopping  afternoon 
before  seeing  after  the  shirts  again,  I 
thought  I  would  try  for  "a  costume" 
in    one    of    the    most    fashionable    of 


Bond  street  shops.  One  young  lady 
after  another  looked  at  me  helplessly. 
"Oh,  but,  madame,  our  sale  is  just 
over.  You  should  have  come  last 
week."  So  in  London  it  seems  ladies 
are  not  expected  to  go  shopping  ex- 
cept at  sale  times— was  my  conclu- 
sion, neither  before  nor  after,  but 
exactly  then. 

Meeting  a  few  days  afterwards  a 
beautiful  American,  beautifully  clad, 
I  asked  how  she  managed  to  buy 
things  in  London.  "How  I  manage  ?" 
she  exclaimed.  "Why,  I  don't  man- 
age. In  one  of  your  best  shops  I  was 
actually  reduced  to  saying  to  the 
shopman,  'Take  care,  young  man,  or 
I  may  actually  buy  something  of 
you.'  I  know  I  ought  not  to  have 
said  it,  but  I  was  tired  out,  they  are 
so  exasperating  with  their  cross-ques- 
tionings and  delays.  I  could  buy 
more  in  New  York  in  half  an  hour 
than  I  could  in  three  hours  in  Lon- 
don." 

"Why  is  it  ?  Why  do  they  make  it 
so  difficult  for  us  to  buy  ?" 

"I  think,"  said  one  of  those  well 
informed  ones,  who  know  everything, 
"that  because  there  is  so  much  more 
work  for  them  then,  all  the  shop  peo- 
ple get  an  extra  com^mission  on  what 
they  sell  at  sale  times.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  actually  do  not 
want  to  sell  at  other  times." 

"Oh,  that  explains  it,"  said  all  the 
little  company  of  ladies  at  once.  But 
whether  that  is  really  the  case,  the 
shopkeepers,  to  whose  business  I  have 
not  been  brought  up,  know  best.  As 
a  mere  amateur  I  should  only  like  to 


buy   easily  and   quickly   the   things     I 
really  require. 

Perhaps  someone  who  knows  will 
bring  out  a  handbook,  "How  to  shop 
in  Liondon,  and  get  even  a  reel  of 
cotton  in  less  than  half  an  hour." 
There  must  be  some  way  of  doing  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  frighten  the  peo- 
ple by  saying  :  "I  am  in  a  hurry.  I 
have  not  come  to  amuse  myself.  If 
you  can  show  me  a  hand-bag  such  as 
I  want  I  will  buy  at  once.  It  must 
not  weigh  more  than  so  much.  It 
must  be  such  a  length,"  or  "Can  you 
show  me  anything  for  a"  gentleman  to 
take  away  the  necessaries  for  a 
three-days'  visit— as  compact  and  as 
light  as  possible,  please  ?  Thank  you, 
one  does  not  generally  take  a  soap- 
case  for  a  three  days'  visit.  Just 
think  what  you  require  to  take."  In 
one  shop  I  actually  saw  what  I  re- 
quired in  the  window.  I  was  taken 
up  and  down  in  lifts,  and  round 
about.  Then  they  solemnly  swore 
that  I  had  made  a  mistake  and  seen 
someone  else's  window.  "Oh,  people 
constantly  make  that  mistake.  It  is 
so  awkward."  They  said  it  with 
such  earnestness  that  I  could  not  but 
believe  they  thought  it  was  so.  But 
when  I  had  gone  all  round  about 
again  and  down  in  the  lifts,  and  was 
at  last  out  of  the  front  door  in  the 
dear  fresh  air  again,  there  was  the 
desired  article  in  the  window  with 
their  name,  big  as  possible,  both 
above  and  below. 

Clearlv  there  are  mysteries  in  shop- 
ping I  shall  never  fathom,,  and  yet 
the  shop  people  are  so  polite  and 
seem  so  obliging  and  conversational. 


Working  An  Oil  Lease 

BY  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE,   IN  APPLETON  S  BOOKLOVER'S  MAGAZINE. 

A  very  graphic  picture  of  life  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  fields  is  contained  in  this  sketch  by 
Mr.  Knipe.  He  gives  his  personal  impressions  and  relates  conversations  with  the  workers. 
All  the  details  of  "pulling  a  well,"  "drilling,"  "shooting,"  etc.,  are  described,  giving  the 
reader  a  splendid  idea  of  just  what  the  work  is  like.  His  last  paragraph  is  noteworthy,  in  view 
of  the  harsh  criticism  to  which  Standard  Oil  is  being  subjected  to-day. 


IN  the  dark  woods  the  obvious 
thought  came  to  me  as  a  posi- 
tive inspiration.  At  the  end  of 
those  jerking"  ground  lines,  over 
which  my  weary  feet  had  stumbled  a 
score  of  times,  there  must  be  an  en- 
gine, and  with  the  engine  a  man  who 
could  direct  me  out  of  the  maze  into 
which  I  had  wandered.  And  so  I 
found  him,  "just  where  he  had  been 
for  the  best  part  of  thirty  years,"  he 
told  me. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  workshop 
surrounded  by  the  tools  of  his  trade, 
sturdy,  thickset,  and  rugged;  his 
white  hair,  growing  a  trifle  thin  on 
the  crown,  cropped  close  to  his  well- 
rounded  head.  He  must  have  been 
sixty  or  near  it,  but  the  twinkling 
blue  eyes  that  looked  me  over  from 
top  to  toe  showed  no  sign  of  age, 
and  later  when  I  saw  him  at  work 
there  was  no  hint  that  years  had 
weakened  in  the  slightest  degree  his 
ability  to  perform  tasks  not  only 
difficult  but  heavj^  to  handle,  owing 
to  the  strength  necessary  in  all  the 
machinery  for  pumping  oil.  His 
hands  were  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  him.  They  were  thick,  short- 
fingered  hands;  capable  hands,  as  one 
saw  at  once;  hands  twisted  and  tor- 
tured like  the  bits  of  iron  that  hung 
from  the  walls  about  the  man;  but 
with  all  their  scars,  scars  that  had 
come  in  his  daily  work,  there  was  no 
feeling  of  deformity,  only  a  sense  of 
strength  and  skill  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  been  wrought  into 
their     present     shape     by  a  constant 


tussle  with  the  tough  metal  he 
pounded  and  twisted  into  the  forms 
he  needed.  This  was  Dave  Coleman 
—  "Old  Man"  Coleman  everybody 
called  him  —  superintendent  of  as 
valuable  a  lease  as  there  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  came  upon  Mr.  Coleman  again 
early  next  day  "pulling  a  well,"  a 
task  which  requires  the  united  efforts 
of  three  men  and  a  team  of  horses. 
The  process  consists  of  hauling  out 
the  sucker  rods  until  at  last,  at  the 
end  of  a  thousand  feet,  the  little 
brass  valves  come  to  the  surface. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  asked. 

"She's  pumpin'  roilly.  That  is, 
the  water  is  mixed  with  the  oil,"  he 
explained.  "Likely  because  the  valve 
leaks  and  every  time  she  makes  an 
up  stroke  there's  a  little  thin  stream 
shoots  out  of  the  leak  and  mixes  the 
oil  and  water  together.  It's  all 
queer  down  there,  you  know.  There's 
gallons  and  gallons  of  salt  water, 
and  then  there's  the  gas,  too.  How 
they  got  there  or  where  they  came 
from  are  questions  I  haven't  found 
the  answer  to  these  thirty  years." 

The  old  man  paused,  hauled  on  a 
rope,  and  called  to  the  man  with  the 
horses  to  go  ahead.  Billy  Roach,  the 
pumper,  stepped  back  with  a  wrench 
in  each  hand,  and  another  rod,  drip- 
ping crude  oil,  came  sliding  out  of 
the  well.  The  teamster,  balanced  on 
the  rope,  shouted  directions  to  the 
tugging  horses  :  "Haw  a  little  ! 
Gee  a  little  !     Whoa,  back  !" 

Billy  leaned  forward,  slipping  in  an 
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elevator  to  hold  the  remaining-  rods 
from  falling-  back  into  the  well  while 
he  wrenched  another  loose,  the 
horses  turned  and  came  back  to  the 
derrick,  and  Mr.  Coleman  leaned  on 
the  rope  to  take  up  the  slack.  A  mo- 
ment later  another  rod  came  up,  and 
again  the  process  was  repeated. 

"No,  you  can't  never  tell  what 
you'll  find,"  Mr.  Coleman  went  on. 
"These  wells  are  as  coquettish  as 
women.  Why,  there's  Number  Four 
over  on  the  other  farm.  Old  Aunt 
Sally,  we  used  to  call  her.  Why,  gee 
whiz  !  I  tried  every  sort  of  rig-  you 
ever  heard  of  to  make  her  pump 
clean.  All  the  new-fang-led  valves, 
and  workin'  barrels  of  all  sorts, 
everything-  they  had  in  the  supply 
store;  but  she  would  pump  roilly. 
Well,  gee  whiz  !  one  day  we  lost  a 
valve  in  her.  It  looked  like  a  'fishin' 
job'  all  right,  and  maybe  a  case  of 
pullin'  the  tubin',  but  I  said  to 
Jimmy  Grey,  who  was  workin'  with 
me  at  the  time,  'Jim,'  I  said,  'we 
won't  do  nothin'  of  the  kind.  Old 
Aunt  Sally  ain't  goin'  to  pump  no- 
thin'  but  roilly  oil,  I  guess,  and  we'll 
just  leave  that  valve  there.  We  can't 
get  her  pumpin'  good,  so  we'll  fix  her 
so  nobody  else  can  either.'  Well,  sir, 
that's  what  we  did.  Left  that  old 
valve  in  the  well,  pulled  up  the  rods 
a  foot  or  so,  put  on  another,  and, 
gee  whiz  !  if  she  didn't  pump  the 
nicest,  cleanest  oil  you  ever  saw,  and 
we  never  had  to  pull  her  again  for 
seven  years  !  That's  the  longest 
time  I  ever  heard  of  a  well  pumpin' 
without  pullin'.  Maybe  you  think 
I'm  just  talkin',  but  it's  a  fact.  She's 
a  good  well  yet,  Aunt  Sally  is, 
pumps  her  two  or  three  inches  in  her 
derrick  tank  every  day,  and,  let  me 
see — it  must  have  been  'long  about 
the  time  old  Adam  Johnson  was 
tendin'   fire  over  on  the  Independent. 

F 


Oh,  a  matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years.  Yes,  they're  coquettish  all 
right.  Here's  this  one  we're  pullin'. 
She's  nervous  and  kind  of  sulky.  Gee 
whiz  !  there  ain't  a  ground  line  on 
the  lease  that  gets  bcoken  as  often 
as  this  one.  She's  a  good  well,  too. 
Pumps  her  four  barrels  regular,  but 
nervous,  and  the  water  seems  to 
bother  her  a  heap.  You  see,  you 
can't  let  a  well  stand  without  pump- 
in' because  the  salt  water  gets  in 
and  drives  out  the  oil  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  you're  gettin'  only 
water  and  not  a  very  good  quality 
water  at  that.  Then  fussin'  with 
'em  makes  'em  nervous,  and  yet  you 
can't  let  'em  pump  roilly.  Whoa 
there  ! "  he  shouted  to  the  teamster. 
"Here's  what  the  shoemaker  threw 
at  his  wife." 

This  expression  he  always  used 
when  the  final  rod  came  out  of  the 
hole.  Ten  minutes  saw  the  difficul- 
ties remedied  and  the  process  of  pull- 
ing was  reversed. 

"And  what  is  a  fishing  job?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,"  he  began,  "we  have  bad 
luck  sometimes;  everybody  does,  I 
guess.  Now  and  then  the  rods  part 
in  the  hole,  or  a  stem  breaks  off  the 
valve,  like  it  did  that  time  I  was 
tellin'  you  about  over  at  Number 
Four;  sometimes' the  workin'  barrels 
get  stuck  in  the  hole.  Then  we  have 
a  fishin'  job  to  get  them  out.  You 
see,  they're  down  about  a  thousand 
feet  inside  that  two-inch  tubin'  so 
that  there  isn't  much  room  to  work 
in,  but  we've  got  a  lot  of  fishin' 
tools  that  we  let  down  and  try  to 
get  a  friction  hold  on  what  we're  af- 
ter. Most  always  we  get  it,  but 
then  again  we  don't,  which  means 
pullin'  the  tubin',  and,  gee  whiz  ! 
that's  a  job  for  a  hot  day  !" 
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"Id  like  to  see  a  fishing  job,'  I 
said  encouragingly. 

"I  hope  you  won't  see  one  on  this 
lease,"  he  returned  earnestly,  and 
Billy,  the  pumper,  shared  his  view  of 
the  matter. 

By  the  present  methods  the  cost  of 
pumping  oil  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  gas  engine  is  the  vital 
centre  of  the  lease,  and  from  this 
point  the  ground  lines  run  in  all  di- 
rections, transmitting  the  power,  it 
may  be  for  a  mile,  to  the  distant 
wells  scattered  throughout  the 
woods.  The  gas  engine  receives  its 
fuel  from  the  wells  and  needs  but  lit- 
tle attention  after  it  is  once  started, 
so  that  only  one  man  is  necessary  to 
care  for,  say,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
active  wells.  This  man  is  called  the 
pumper,  and  his  duties  consist  in 
visiting  each  well  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  running  off  the  oil  from 
the  small  derrick  tanks  to  the  re- 
ceiving tanks,  which  latter  are  con- 
nected with  the  pipe  line.  Thus  a 
well  which  pumps  only  a  quarter  of  a 
barrel  a  day  is  well  worth  maintain- 
ing, as  there  is  no  increased  cost, 
and  in  these  days  a  four-barrel  well 
is  considered  a  very  good  one. 

The  life  of  the  pumper  is  hardly  at- 
tractive, and  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  many  of  them  drink  suffi- 
ciently to  make  them  quite  unreli- 
able. The  country  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  their  days  is  practi- 
cally deserted,  and  their  little  shacks 
are  situated  back  in  the  woods  far 
from  the  traveled  roads.  The  lone- 
someness  is  excessive,  their  daily 
round  grows  monotonous  and  is  re- 
lieved only  by  accidents  that  materi- 
ally increase  their  labor,  their  wages 
are  small,  and  altogether  the  life  is 
an  exceedingly  hard  one;  yet  they  say 
in  the  oil  regions,  "once  a  pumper 
always  a  pumper." 


It  was  a  long  time  before  Billy 
Roach  conquered  his  inherent  sus- 
picion of  me  sufficiently  to  say  more 
than  "good  morning"  to  my  greet- 
ing. He  was  a  large,  muscular  man, 
prompt  in  his  movements  rather  than 
quick,  and  a  tireless  worker.  Silent, 
and  eiven  to  listening,  he  would  sit 
mutely  by  while  Mr.  Coleman  and  I 
talked,  glancing  from  one  to  the  oth- 
er with  keen,  penetrating  black  eyes 
that  had  in  them  almost  a  look  of 
menace.  But  his  chief  characteristic, 
a  trait  that  one  recognized  in  a  mo- 
ment as  dominant,  was  his  absolute 
lack  of  fear.  It  was  patent  in  every 
line  of  the  man.  He  was  probably 
forty  years  old,  and  his  life  so  far 
had  been  typical  of  his  class.  He  had 
been  a  "producer"  on  a  small  scale, 
had  owned  a  little  lease,  had  staked 
the  savings  of  many  years  on  his 
theories,  put  down  a  few  wells,  and 
"gone  broke."  Then  he  had  come 
back  to  pumping  again,  but  his  am- 
bition never  faltered,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  long,  solitary  even- 
ings, as  he  sat  alone  among  the 
trees,  he  had  his  dreams  of  future 
wealth  and  prosperity  when  he 
should  have  saved  sufficient  money 
for  another   venture. 

"Oh,  no,  we  don't  stop  pumpin' 
for  Sundays  or  any  other  days,"  be- 
gan Billy  as  we  sat  under  the  trees 
and  talked  against  the  harsh,  erratic 
bark  of  the  gas  engine.  "We  have  to 
keep  at  it,  or  the  water  would  get 
the  best  of  us.  And  it's  funny  about 
that,  too.  You  can  get  just  so  much 
oil  out  of  a  well  every  day  and  no 
more.  Some  people  keep  pumpin' 
day  and  night,  while  others,  like  us, 
shut  down  for  twelve  hours.  We 
tried  pumpin'  all  the  time  for  a  week 
and  we  didn't  get  as  much  oil  as  we 
did  workin'  only  half  time.  Of  course, 
everybody's  got   their  notions   about 
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the  business.  There's  a  lot  of  re- 
ligious folks  thinks  the  oil  and  g-as 
are  put  there  by  the  Creator  so  that 
the  world  will  burn  up  on  Judg-ment 
Day.  Oh,  yes,  they  believe  that, 
same  as  they  believe  that  old  Colonel 
Drake  had  spirits  to  tell  him  about 
the  oil  in  the  first  place.  My  own 
notion  is  that  the  oil  comes  from  the 
ocean  in  some  way  and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  In  the  first  place  there's  the 
salt  water.  How  does  it  g-et  there 
if  it  don't  come  from  the  ocean  ? 
And  in  the  second  place  there's    the 


gas 


I've  watched  it  here   and  out 


in  Indiana  both,  and  when  the  tide 
is  high  I  have  to  shut  off  my  gas  a 
little  in  the  engine,  showin'  that  the 
pressure  is  heavy;  then  when  the  tide 
is  low  or  fallin'  I  have  to  turn  her 
on  again.  Yes,  sir,  that's  a  fact  you 
can  explain  any  way  you  like  best, 
but  I  think  the  ocean  is  just  natur- 
ally pushin'  the  oil  ahead  of  it  out 
of  the  sea." 

For  me  the  real  excitement  began 
when  they  talked  of  drilling.  Some- 
how I  had  expected  a  ceremony  to 
precede  this  process.  One  morning 
Mr.  Coleman  suggested  casually  that 
I  go  out  and  locate  a  well  for  him. 
He  was  busy  that  morning,  he  said. 

"Locate  a  well  !"  I  repeated, 
aghast. 

"Well,  gee  whiz  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"They're  comin'  to  move  the  derrick 
this  mornin',  and  some  one  will  have 
to  show  them  where  to  put  it.  You 
can  do  it  all  right.  You  know  where 
Twenty-six  is.  Well,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  draw  a  line  from  there 
parallel  to  Thirty-three  and  step  off 
a  hundred  yards  and  put  down  a 
stake.  Anywhere  within  twenty  feet 
or  so  will  do." 

I  positively  refused  to  accept  any 
such  responsibility,  so  Mr.  Coleman 
took  me  with     him  into   the  woods, 


and  together  we  climbed  a  derrick 
forty-five  or  fifty  feet  and  looked 
down  upon  the  rolling,  tumbling 
hills. 

"It  wasn't  really  necessary  to 
come  up  here,"  said  Mr.  Coleman, 
"but  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see 
how  it  was  done.  Now,  over  th^re 
to  your  right,"  he  went  on,  pointing 
to  the  top  of  another  derrick,  "over 
there  is  Twenty-six.  This  one  is 
Thirty.  Now,  a  straight  line  from 
Twenty-six  off  to  the  left  and  an- 
other from  here  straight  ahead  will 
meet  about  at  that  dead  tree,  won't 
they  ?" 
"Just  about,"  I  assented. 
"Well,  that  will  do,  I  guess,"  he 
replied  and  started  down  the  creak- 
ing ladder  past  the  floating  bits  of 
rag  torn  from  the  pumper's  shirt  and 
tied  to  mark  the  unsafe  rounds. 
Then  we  found  the  dead  tree.  He  cut 
a  stick  and  drove  it  into  the  ground. 
That  was  all.  A  little  sliver  of 
wood  marked  the  spot  where  a  thou- 
sand dollars  was  to  be  sunk  into  the 
ground  with  very  uncertain  results. 
After  all,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
way  as  any  to  locate  a  well,  but  all 
producers  are  by  no  means  so  un- 
ceremonious. Distances  are  meas- 
ured to  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  engi- 
neers plot  the  ground  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  elaborate  maps  are 
drawn,  and  every  possible  scrap  of 
information  gleaned  from  surround- 
ing wells  is  considered,  all  with  the 
same  ludicrously  uncertain  results. 
There  is  no  indication  of  what  may 
be  found  in  any  given  well  until  the 
drilling  tools  actually  penetrate  the 
oil-bearing  rock.  Whatever  other 
wells  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
are  producing,  whatever  the  general 
indications  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
certainty  that  any  oil  at  all  will  be 
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found  in  a  given  place.  There  are, 
of  course,  theories  and  theorists  in- 
numerable. Every  man  in  the  region 
has  his  own  pet  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  for  every  such  theory  there 
are  countless  examples  to  prove  the 
contention  and  quite  as  many  to  dis- 
prove it. 

^  Wells  are  usually  located  at  dis- 
tances of  three  hundred  feet  from 
each  other,  the  idea  being  that  a  well 
will  drain  that  distance  in  the  oil- 
bearing  rock.  This  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal practice,  although  to  the  un- 
initiated there  is  no  plausible  expla- 
nation for  it.  For  example,  a  man 
drilled  a  well  and  found  a  dry  hole 
or,  as  they  call  it  in  the  west,  "a 
duster."  Then,  in  accordance  with 
some  personal  theory  as  to  how  the 
layers  of  rock  ran,  he  turned  his 
drilling  "rig"  at  right  angles  and 
drilled  again  ;  with  the  happy  re- 
sult that  he  pumped  sixty  barrels  of 
oil  a  day,  the  second  hole  being 
hardly  fifty  feet  from  the  first. 
Again,  a  well  was  drilled  on  the  ex- 
treme edge  of  a  certain  lease  which 
produced  some  seventy  barrels. 
Whereupon  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing property,  thinking  to  get  a  por- 
tion of  that  same  oil,  bored  as  close 
to  the  other  as  the  necessary  derrick 
space  would  permit.  He  found  an 
absolutely  dry  hole,  without  a  trace 
of  oil,  little  more  than  ten  feet  from 
where  the  other  well  pumped  the 
severity  barrels  daily  and  continued 
so  to  pump  for  many  months.  These 
are  examples  that  might  be  multi- 
plied indefinitely:  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  keen  imagination 
could  invent  a  possible  condition 
that  has  not  been  duplicated  by 
actual  experience.  How  supreme 
then  must  have  been  the  faith  of 
Drake,  the  man  who  drilled  the  first 
well. 


Over  our  little  stick  the  rig  build- 
ers erected  a  derrick,  which  was  no 
sooner  completed  that  the  drillers 
took  possession,  steam  hissed  from 
the  boiler,  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
Manila  cable  was  reeled  on  the  big 
bull  wheel,  and,  before  I  quite  real- 
ized it,  a  sixteen-inch  bit  had  begun- 
working  up  and  down,  driving  an 
opening  wedge  into  the  surface,  to 
prepare  a  space  for  the  smaller  tools 
that  are  used  when  the  mountain 
rock  is  reached.  To  me  the  potenti- 
alities were  so  great  that  it  was 
hard  to  believe  a  new  well  could  be 
started  with  no  more  ado  than  in 
digging  a  kitchen  garden  or  planting 
a  tree. 

The  wells  are  drilled  by  four  men, 
two  drillers  and  two  tool  dressers, 
and  when  the  work  is  once  started  it 
goes  on,  night  and  day,  stopping 
only  for  thunderstorms,  until  it  is 
finished.  The  work  is  divided  into 
what  are  called  "towers,"  meaning 
shifts  of  twelve  hours,  between  mid- 
night and  noon.  A  driller  and  tool 
dresser  are  on  duty  together,  the 
former  having  the  responsibility. 
Nominally  the  tool  dresser  is  a 
blacksmith  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  the  steel  drilling  bits  to  scale; 
actually  both  men  share  their  task, 
helping  each  other  in  their  several 
departments. 

These  "bits"  are  the  tools  that  do 
the  actual  drilling.  They  weigh  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
pounds  each,  and  it  is  the  changing 
of  them  when  their  edges  become 
worn  and  the  pounding  of  them  into 
shape  after  they  have  been  heated  in 
the  forge  that  makes  the  tool  dress- 
er's part  so  severe.  A  bit  may  go 
through  a  "tower"  without  change, 
or  again  it  may  take  ten  bits  to  go 
as  many  feet.  Usually  the  forge  is 
inside   the   derrick  close   to   the  hole, 
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but  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
move  it  outside,  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred yards,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  igniting  the  excessive  gas  found  in 
some  wells.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  tool  dresser's  work  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  added 
labor  of  carrying  the  bits  to  and 
from  the  forge.  Fires  do  occur  un- 
expectedly, and  the  men  are  lucky  if 
they  manage  to  smother  them  out 
with  sand,  blankets,  or  steam  before 
the  entire  rig  is  burned;  but  after 
all  this  is  but  one  of  the  many  acci- 
dents containing  all  the  elements  of 
a  tragedy  that  may  happen  at  any 
moment. 

The  nearest  approach  to  excite- 
ment, and  this  is  by  no  means  exu- 
berant, on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
are  doing  the  work  comes  when  the 
bit  begins  to  eat  into  the  first  layer 
of  oil-bearing  rock,  or  "sand,"  as 
they  call  the  different  strata.  Here 
at  last  is  a  chance  to  give  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  of  what  may  be 
expected  from   the  well. 

We  found  the  black  sand  early  in 
the  morning.  Old  Man  Coleman, 
fully  as  eager  as  though  the  well 
were  his,  was  on  hand  to  represent 
the  owner.  Billy  Roach,  silent  and 
watchful,  came  with  the  contractor, 
so  that  it  was  quite  a  little  party 
the  sun  looked  down  upon  as  it  rose 
pink  and  splendid  about  four  o'clock. 
Eagerly  all  scanned  the  crushed  and 
broken  bits  of  rock  that  were 
brought  up  by  the  bailer.  It  w^as 
washed,  smelt  of,  and  tasted.  On  the 
surface  of  the  drillings  black  and 
dirty-looking  bubbles  formed,  and  a 
dark  scum  floated  on  the  top  of  the 
white  sand  about  the  derrick.  This 
was  the  actual  oil,  black  oil,  and  the 
gas,  which  almost  invariably  accom- 
panies it,  could  be  heard  spluttering 
nine  hundred  feet  below.     But  it  was 


the  green  sand,  some  sixty  feet  far- 
ther down,  that  was  expected  to  pro- 
duce not  only  more  oil  but  oil  of  a 
better  quality  than  the  black  sand 
does.  So,  hour  after  hour,  we 
watched  anxiously  the  slow  rise  and 
fall  of  the  cable,  testing  the  drill- 
ings almost  without  comment*  at 
each  run  of  the  bailer,  and  piling  a 
specimen  of  each  of  the  sands  into 
little  heaps  on  the  floor  of  the  der- 
rick. At  last  we  reached  the  green 
sand.  Mr.  Coleman  and  the  contrac- 
tor conferred  together  in  low  tones 
upon  the  next  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  rest  of  us  sat  around, 
a  little  tired,  talking  quietly  about 
the  prospects.  After  ten  days  and 
nights  of  uninterrupted  drilling,  the 
great  walking  beam  stopped  and  the 
superintendent  announced  that  they 
would  "shoot"  it.  "x\bout  twenty 
iquarts,"  he  added  as  we  dispersed 
for  breakfast. 

The  shooting  of  a  well  consists  of 
exploding  more  or  less  nitroglycerin 
in  the  green  sand,  thus  naking  a 
cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  in 
order  to  increase  the  bleeding  sur- 
face, if  I  may  so  describe  it.  As  in 
all  other  problems  in  oil  production, 
there  are  widely  divergent  views 
about  "shooting,"  running  from 
those  who  never  shoot  at  all  to 
those  who  always  do.  Each  advo- 
cate has  examples  to  prove  his  con- 
tentions. Thus  dry  holes  are  known 
to  have  been  made  splendidly  pro- 
ductive by  shooting;  good  wells  have 
been  utterly  ruined  hy  the  same  pro- 
cess. One  fact  seems  to  have  been 
clearly  proved  and  accepted  by  the 
majority.  In  the  black  sand  the  oil 
is  invariably  driven  away  by  shoot- 
ing, while  in  the  green  it  is  usually 
increased.  Here  then  is  a  problem  : 
shall  the  well  be  shot  on  the  chance 
of   increasing   the   green      oil   produc- 
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tion  and  spoiling  the  black,  or  is  it 
best  to  leave  well  enoug-h  alone  and 
get  a  fair  production  from  both  ? 
The  answer  gives  the  key  to  the 
character  of  the  oil  producer.  The 
well  is  nearly  always  ^hot. 

The  quantity  of  nitroglycerin  used 
is  determined  by  the  hardness  of  the 
rock.  Forty  quarts  is  a  fair  shot  in 
Pennsylvania,  although  not  infre- 
quently a  hundred  quarts  or  more 
are  used,  while  in  other  fields,  not- 
ably that  of  West  Virginia,  much 
greater  quantities  are  habitually  em- 
ployed. 

When  the  "shooter"  came  to  our 
well  I  was,  naturally  enough,  deeply 
interested  in  the  new  figure,  who 
walked  and  rode,  with  death  beside 
him,  for  sixty-five  dollars  a  month. 
He  arrived  in  a  little  waggon  made 
especially  for  the  purpose.  This 
wagon  is  easily  recognizable  and  is 
given  a  wide  berth  by  the  cautious 
farmers  when  they  meet  it  on  the 
road,  for  upon  a  double  set  of 
springs  rests  a  square  body  under 
the  lid  of  which  are  a  dozen  or  so 
padded  compartments  each  holding 
an  eight^quart  can  of  nitroglycerin. 
The  "shooter"  was  a  dapper  little 
chap  dressed  in  a  ready-made  suit  of 
mixed  stuff,  and  quite  young.  He 
guided  his  horses  rather  carelessly 
over  the  rough  rock-strewn  path 
through  the  woods,  bumping  and 
jolting  over  stumps  and  ground  lines 
with  seeming  indifference  until  he 
reached  the  clearing.  Mr.  Coleman 
waited  for  him  at  a  safe  distance, 
and  after  a  word  or  two  about  the 
quantity  of  nitroglycerin  he  wanted 
used,  withdrew  and  took  his  place  on 
a  stone  some  rods  away,  where, 
presently,  the  others  joined  him. 

I  understood  well  enough  what  this 
desertion  of  the  derrick  meant.  The 
men  made  no  bones  about  their  fear 


of  nitroglycerin;  so  I  was  alone 
when  the  shooter,  one  arm  about  a 
number  of  little  tin  tubes  not  unlike 
small  rain  spouts,  and  a  large 
s'quare  can  in  the  other  hand,  stepped 
in.  He  placed  the  can  carefully  on 
the  floor  and,  with  an  extremely 
melancholy  smile  and  a  remark  about 
the  weather,  set  to  work  joining  the 
tin  tubes  together.  With  me  curi- 
osity struggled  against  a  vague  fear 
of  something  I  knew  little  of,  and 
curiosity  conquered,  so  that  I  stayed 
to  see  the  operation  of  pouring  the 
glycerin  into  the  tubes  and  of  lower- 
ing them  into  the  hole.  While  he 
worked  I  asked  questions.  How  and 
why  he  became  a  shooter  ?  Wasn't 
he  afraid  and  didn't  he  wish  there 
was  a  safer  business  he  could  get 
into  ?  He  answered,  in  an  even,  un- 
modulated voice,  that  he  "just 
growed  into  it;  had  worked  with 
shooters  when  he  was  a  kid,  finally 
got  a  job  all  alone,  and  had  been  at 
it  ever  since.  Yes,  he  was  afraid, 
just  as  afraid  as  he  was  the  first 
time  he  did  it,  but  he  was  careful, 
too — and  there  wasn't  much  danger 
when  a  man  was  careful.  No,  he 
didn't  expect  to  give  it  up.  It  was 
a  good  job,  the  work  was  easy,  he 
wasn't  strong,  and  there's  the  wo- 
man and  the  kids  to  care  for."  In 
that  last  sentence  was  the  gist  of  it 
all.  "The  woman  and  the  kids"  — 
and  the  man  worked  over  a  volcano 
while  the  wife  waited  for  the  news 
that  would  surely  come  one  day  tell- 
ing her  of  the  end. 

The  glycerin  in  the  well  is  explod- 
ed with  dynamite  which  is  dropped 
in  with  a  lighted  time  fuse  attached. 
As  we  talked,  everything  had  been 
prepared  for  this  final  step. 

"Well,  she's  all  ready,"  said  the 
shooter,  holding  the  stick  of  dyna- 
mite in  one  hand  and  a  match  in  the 
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other — but,  just  as  I  started  out,  a 
shout  came  to  us  from  one  of  the 
watchers  outside  the  derrick. 

"Look  out  in  there;  she's  pretty 
g'assy  ! ' ' 

I  think  my  shooter  turned  a  shade 
paler  than  was  his  wont  as  he  arose 
suddenly  from  his  kneeling  position 
over  the  hole. 

"I  g-uess  maybe  I'd  better  lig-ht 
this  outside,"  he  announced  casually. 
Instantly  I  realized  the  significance 
of  this  remark.  Had  he  struck  that 
match — and  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
doing  it — the  gas  would  have  ignited, 
exploding  the  dynamite  in  his  hands 
and  the  nitroglycerin  in  the  well, 
and  there  would  have  been  little  left 
of  either  of  us.  I  departed  hastily, 
the  shooter's  words  still  in  my  ears, 
"the  woman  and  the  kids." 

I  joined  the  group  who  had  been 
waiting  at  a  safe  distance  and 
watched  from  there.  The  shooter 
dropped  his  torpedo  and  hurried 
away.  Then  we  waited  for  what 
seemed  to  me  a  long,  long  time. 
It  was  my  first  experience  and  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  expect,  but  I 
had  time  to  think  of  all  I  had  heard 
on  the  subject,  and  still  nothing 
happened.  I  began  to  believe  that 
the  fuse  had  gone  out  or  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  and  that  it  would 
have  to  be  all  done  over  again — and 
still  nothing  happened.  Finally  an 
indescribable  sensation,  a  vibration, 
a    something    indefinite     which   I   felt 


rather  than  heard,  took  place  under 
my  feet,  and  then  Jimmy  Berry  ex- 
claimed,   "There  she  goes  !"  ■' 

Again  I  waited  and  after  a  seem-  '; 
ingly  endless  period  I  became  con-  >, 
scious  of  a  hissing  sound  that  grew 
in  volume  and  intensity  until  finally 
the  oil  and  water  in  the  hole  rushed 
out,  shooting  in  a  straight  column 
up  and  up  and  breaking  into  a 
cloudy,  nebulus  top  fifteen  feet  above 
the  derrick.  It  looked  like  a  beauti- 
ful luminous  fountain  whose  plumed 
crest  flamed  against  the  sky  as  the 
oil  reflected  a  hundred  rainbow  col- 
ors from  the  rays  of  the  brilliant 
sun.  For  an  instant  it  stood  there, 
glowing  and  radiant,  then,  as  sud-  i 
denly  as  it  had  come,  fell  like  rain, 
and  the  shooting  was  over.  [ 

For  a  few  moments  we  all  watched 
the  derrick  in  silence.  Then  began 
the  never-failing  discussion  of  shoot- 
ers and  their  tragic  deaths.  The 
ultimate  death  of  the  shooter  is  cer- 
tain. 

One,  to  me,  unexpected  circum- 
stance seems  worth  noting.  During 
my  stay  of  some  months  in  the  oil 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  I  came  into 
contact  with  all  classes  of  oil  men 
from  the  independent  producer  to  the 
humble  pumper,  but  of  that  "com- 
mercial octopus  whose  sinuous  and 
far-reaching  tentacles  stretch  forth 
to  strangle  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren in  the  oil  fields,"  I  heard  noth- 
ing but  praise. 


Odd  Eating  Houses  in  Manhattan 

BY  N.   C.   MARBOURG,  IN  BROADWAY  MAGAZINE. 

There  are  some  odd  eating  places  in  Manhattan,  the  home  of  so  many  foreigners,  and 
descriptions  are  here  given  of  the  more  important  restaurants  of  each  race.  We  have  a 
French,  an  Italian,  a  German  restaurant,  Japanese  and  Chinese  eating  places,  a  Syrian 
restaurant,  each  one  with  its  own  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  service  and  food.  A  New 
Yorker  could  dine  for  an  entire  week  and  partake  of  the  food  of  a  different  nation  each  meal. 


DID  you  ever  eat  chop  suey?  Have 
you  sampled  Mohammedan 
steak?  HoAv  about  spaghetti, 
stockbrod  and  pumpernickle,  or  per- 
haps a  dish  of  Hungarian  goulash, 
with  an  entree  of  wriggling  fish? 
This  polyglot  bill  of  fare  can  be  en- 
joyed any  evening  of  the  week  by  an 
epicure  of  versatile  taste,  who  is  fam- 
iliar with  the  uniqvie  eating  houses 
tucked  away  in  odd  corners  of  the 
little  world  of  New  York  City. 

Of  all  strange  companies  found  in 
this  city  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  per- 
haps the  gathering  at  a  table  d'hote 
offers  the  most  pungent  variety  of 
character  study.  There  are  artists, 
writers,  singers,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Germans  and  Americans. 

Twenty-seventh  street  to  Twenty- 
fifth,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  and 
Seventh  avenues,  is  the  French  quar- 
ter of  New  York.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  unique  o±  French  res- 
taurants is  to  be  found  in  West 
Twenty-fifth  street.  In  the  Summer, 
tables  are  laid  in  the  back  yard.  This 
custom  is  typically  French  and  ren- 
ders this  little  corner  a  favorite  ren- 
dezvous for  students  whose  memories 
of  the  Quartier  Latin  and  Paris  Bo- 
hemia nism  are  still  verdant. 

Under  the  canopy  of  trailing  vines 
and  green  boxes  of  shrubbery  inter- 
spersed with  gayly  colored  flowers,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  this  little 
paradise  is  surrounded  by  the  back 
walls  of  brown  stone  houses.  Above 
the  vine-covered  trellises  of  the  ar- 
bors   the   stars  glisten    and    twinkle; 


tri-colored  electric  lights  shine  out 
from  the  foliage;  a  tiny  fountain,  a 
marvel  of  ingenuicy,  gurgles  and 
splashes.  A  couple  of  violins  are  play- 
ed by  master  hands.  The  atmosphere 
is  heavy  with  the  aroma  of  cafe  noir 
and   cigarettes. 

The  Italian  restaurant,  unlike  the 
French,  confines  itself  to  no  special 
quarter,  although  it  is  at  its  best 
when  at  its  shabbiest  in  some  of  the 
lower  streets.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Macdougal  and  Eighth  streets,  al- 
though, unfortunately,  from  a  senti- 
mental point  of  view,  it  is  beeoming 
too  well  known.  Here  the  Italian 
language  reigns  supreme.  The  wait- 
ers call  one  Signor  and  Signora,  ac- 
cording to  one's  sex.  Their  air  is 
redolent  of  garlic,  the  fish  is  fried  in 
oil,  the  tables  bristle  with  gracini 
and  spaghetti  is  demolished  with  a 
skill  and  art  that  are  the  envy  of 
the  American  visitor.  As  to  the 
wines,  they  are  light,  sour  and  heady, 
conducive  to  gayety  and  repartee.  The 
music  is  enchanting;  in  any  of  these 
Italian  eating  houses,  however  shab- 
by, one  can  dine  and  listen  to  such 
singing  as  makes  oi-se  dream  of  Ven- 
ice and  Naples. 

Sturdy  Teutons  find  reminders  of 
the  Faderland  in  a  restaurant  on 
Third  avenue,  between  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  streets.  It  is  no  more 
nor  less  than  a  back  room  of  a  Ger- 
man wine  importer's  shop,  but  so 
dear  to  Mr.  Weber's  heart  is  every- 
thing   relative    to    Germany    that    he 
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has  supplied  the  room  with  furnish- 
ings quite  strange  and  curious  to  the 
American. 

In  the  middle  of  the  dining  hall 
stands  an  immense  Khatelhoven,  or 
(jerman  heating  stove.  .'This  stove 
is  built  of  green  tiles;  it  may  be  taken 
to  iiieces,  put  in  a  box  and  shipped  to 
any  desired  place.  The  stove  is  pe- 
culiar to  Germany,  its  heating  poAvers 
are  great,  but  even  when  very  hot  one 
can  sit  with  his  back  to  it  and  be  in 
no  (lan<ier  of  burning  his  clothing. 

On  the  cornice  that  runs  about  the 
vinnn  there  is  one  of  the  richest  col- 
lections of  steins,  wine  glasses,  old- 
fashioned  drinking  horns  and  heavy 
})otier3^  pitchers  that  is  to  be  found 
in  any  restaurant.  Mr.  Weber  has 
c(/]]ected  them  for  his  own  pleasure, 
and  instead  of  packing  them  away 
in  a  curio  case  he  lends  them  to  the 
dec^oration  of  his   little   snuggery. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stands  a 
figure  of  St.  Rose,  the  guardian  of 
vines  and  vineyards.  About  the  fig- 
ure is  wreathed  grapes  and  foliage, 
a  work  in  blown  glass  excellently  exe- 
cuted ;  at  the  touch  of  an  electric  but- 
ton thejr  blossom  forth  in  colors  rich 
and   deep. 

There  are  many  trophies  of  the 
chase  about  the  walls  fnat  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Weber's 
marksmanship.  A  wild  boar's  head 
was  brought  over  some  8  years  ago;  a 
deer's  head  graces  the  wall  opposite 
the  boar's.  , 

Every  year  there  are  two  im.por- 
lant  banquets  held  at  the  snuggery. 
O'l?  in  October  in  tribute  to  St.  Ros5  ; 
it  is  known  as  the  Rose  Fest.  The 
other  in  April  at  the  opening  of 
Spring.  At  this  banquet  the  great 
feature  is  the  imported  boar  and  veni- 
son, direct  from  Germany;  and  the 
wine  that  flows  is  the  product  of  the 
vineyards  well  known  to  many  in  the 
company. 


In  contrast  to  this  heavily  furnish- 
ed restaurant  is  one  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  in  Twenty-seventh  street. 

The  little  men  of  Japan  have  fur- 
nished the  house  after  their  own 
fancy,  and  a  visitor  finds  it  new  and 
interesting.  In  the  large  dining  room, 
several  small  tables  are  set  for  those 
who  wdsh  to  conform  with  American' 
customs.  But  for  the  Jap,  who  pre- 
fers to  sit  as  they  do  .in  the  land  of 
cherry  blossoms,  pillows  are  sup- 
plied, and  they  squat  on  tlie  floor,  eat- 
ing with  chop  sticks. 

The  table  is  set  with  the  lacquered 
dishes  made  by  the  Japanese.  In 
comparison  with  French  wine  bottles, 
the  Japanese  wine  jug  seems  a  mere 
;thimble;ful.  The  Japanese  art  ex- 
ceedingly abstemious,  and  an  after- 
dinner  coffee  cup  of  wine  suffices  for 
stimulation. 

It  is  here  that  you  may  be  served 
with  live  fish.  Actually  live  fish, 
wriggling  about  in  the  dish !  These 
are  a  special  kind  of  fish  and  there  is 
but  one  species  ever  eaten  in  this 
way,  A  Jap  secures  the  little  wrig- 
gler by  the  tail,  pops  the  head  off  by 
means  of  the  sharp  ed^e  of  his  chop 
stick,   and  — eats  the    fish. 

There  are  such  delicacies  as  sea- 
w^eed  and  shark's  fins  served  as  en- 
trees. The  seaweed  tastes  just  the 
least  bit  like  caviar,  but  is  much 
stronger,  A  little  of  it  goes  a  great 
way  with  an  American, 

When  strangers  visit  this  restaur- 
ant the  proprietor,  realizing  that  some 
of  the  dishes  served  his  people  would 
be  quite  repulsive  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  fare,  is  as  polite  as  are 
most  of  his  people  and  arranges  a 
menu  that  will  not  offend. 

The  Samicen  is  played  in  the  even- 
ing, which  is  a  Japanese  banjo,  and 
the  music  produced  is  of  that  minor 
quality  characteristic  of  the  Japs. 

Scientifically,    Chinese    cooking      is 
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about  perfect.  There  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  meat  used  to  a  prescribed 
amount  of  vegetable.  Sweet  coun- 
terbalances sour,  oil  makes  acid  harm- 
less. The  Chinaman  studies  gastro- 
nomy and  rarely  ever  has  indigestion. 
Down  in  Chinatown  the  real  Chinese 
restaurants  are  to  be  found.  Up 
town,  they  are  but  eating  places  con- 
ducted by  Americans,  supplied  with 
a  Chinese  cook  and  waiters.  In  the 
Oriental  are  some  of  the  finest  teak- 
wood  tables  in  the  city.  There  are 
liundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  em- 
broidery in  panels,  and  silk  woven 
pictures  that  cost  as  much  as  would 
productions  of  manj^  of  our  well- 
known  artists. 

When  you  eat  down  here  you  use 
chop  sticks;  forget  that  you  ever 
knew  what  bread  was,  take  your  tea 
without  cream  or  sugar;  never  once 
think  of  butter  and  eat  a  queer  brown 
sauce  instead  of  salt.  Rice  is  sub- 
stituted for  bread,  and  you  eat  it 
without  a  dressing. 

Chop  suey,  the  Chinese  dish  that 
the  Chinaman  eats  as  Americans 
would  a  beef  stew,  is  a  concoction 
that  nearly  every  one  knows  about 
nowadays.  It  is.  made  of  beef,  pork, 
onions,  bamboo  sprouts,  bean  sprouts, 
mushrooms,  cabbage  and  celery.  It 
is  a  dish  fit  for  the  Chinese  gods  and 
after  you  have  tried  it  several  times 
you  begin  to  understand  the  celes- 
tial's fancy  for  it. 

On  the  bill  of  fare  are  to  be  found 
birds'  nest  puddings,  shark's  fins, 
perfumed  pork  and  a  great  many 
other  weird-sounding  dishes  that  a 
visitor  is  quite  content  to  believe  in 
without  need  of  a  demonstration  from 
the  chef. 

Chinese  cooking  is  exceedingly 
clean,  and  although  there  are  cir- 
culated many  stories  concerning  the 
squalor  of  Chinese   living,  the  cook- 


ing in  the  restaurants  is  not  to  be 
complained  of. 

In  China  there  exists  a  custom  of 
throwing  scraps  from  the  table  on 
the  floor.  This  is  because  the  dogs 
and  cats  run  in  and  out  of  the  house. 
These  scraps  are  devoured  by  them, 
and  though  it  is  an  inelegant  custom, 
there  seems  to  be  in  that  country  a 
reason  for  it.  Here,  however,  this 
custom  has  fallen  into  disuse,  al- 
though at  one  time  it  was  practiced 
in  some  of  the  cheaper  places,  and 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Blanchard,  a  well- 
known  writer  and  lecturer,  relates 
with  disgust  his  first  experience  in 
a  Chinatown  restaurant  where  this 
was  the  custom. 

All  other  nationalities  save  the 
Syrian  seem  to  make  a  feint  toward 
decorating  their  dining  resorts  in  a 
manner  to  preserve  the  atmosphere 
of  their  native  land  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Syrian  cares  little  about  the 
beauty  of  his  house,  all  his  energies 
seem  expended  in  mental  exercise. 

A  Syrian  restuarant  is  a  drears^  but 
interesting  place.  Syrians  rarely  ever 
becomes  intoxicated,  they  are  great 
checker  players  and  constant  srookers 
of  a  long  stemmed  water  pipe  called 
the  hookha.  In  Washington  and 
Rector  streets  are  two  Syrian  restau- 
rants. The  dishes  served  here  are 
very  palatable  and  decidedly  oriental. 
There  is  an  aromatic  flavor  about  the 
food  that  is  never  found  in  any  other 
place. 

Their  steak,  broiled  on  skewers, 
their  stuffed  gourds  and  peculiar 
chopped  meats  are  delicious.  The 
•coffee  is  excellent,  very  black,  strong 
and  sweet,  flavored  with  a  dash  of 
rose  water,  and  served  piping  hot 
from  the  individual  pot  in  which  it 
is  made.  It  is  impossible  to  read  a 
Syrian  bill  of  fare,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  printed  in  Arabic,  but  if  you 
sim])ly    tell    the  waiter   that  you   are 
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hungry  and  want  to  eat,  he  will  sup- 
ply you  with  many  good  things,  Sy- 
rian sweets  and  desserts  are  so  very, 
very  sweet,  that  it  is  difficult  to  par- 
take of  any  of  them,  and  their  bread 
—well,  it  is  beyond  all  description, 
one  must  see  to  believe. 

The  Syrians,  like  the  Japanese, 
have  a  great  fondness  for  their  own 
native  way  of  sitting;  in  one  of  the 
restaurants  in  particular,  many  full 
grown  men  are  to  be  found  clad  in 
native  custome,  squatted  on  the 
floor,  drinking  coffee  or  smoking  a 
hookha.  They  cross  their  legs  under 
them,  and  look  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable than  do  the  Japs  crouched 
on  their  knees. 

Over  in  the  Hungarian  quarter  is 
another  set  of  people  who  rarely  ever 
drink  to  excess.  Their  restaurants 
are  places  where  they  go  with  their 
families  for  an  evening's  recreation. 
Lovers  of  music,  poetic  in  nature, 
their  restaurants  are  supplied  with 
one  of  those  wild  gypsy  bands  that 
are  a  delight  to  a  heart  in  turmoil, 
but  death  to  peace  of  mind. 

Their  music  is  almost  Homeric;  it 
is  fiddled  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  many  a  minor  strain 
has  been  added  to  the  wild  dances 
through  ages  of  fiddling  and  refiddl- 
ing. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  fad 
for  dining  in  a  certain  Hungarian 
wine  cellar  has  been  prevalent  among 
Americans,  but  it  is  not  at  this  place 
one  finds  the  Hungarian  in  all  his 
native  environment.  Over  on  the 
corner  of  Second  Street  and  Avenue 
A,  there  is  a  cafe  where  the  Hun- 
garian appears  as  he  does  in  an  Hun- 
garian csardas,  or  restaurant,  his 
wife,   children,  sisters   and   his   cous- 


ins and  his  aunts  are  there,  and  ap- 
parently they  are  happy  people. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when 
Americans  will  have  found  a  method 
of  saving  time  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  drop  a 
nickel  in  the  slot  and,  presto,  your 
dinner  appears. 

This  is  the  Automat  restaurant, 
and  truly,  it  is  all  its  name  signifies. 

The  restaurant  is  clean,  always 
fresh,  the  fare  is  good,  there  is  no 
waiting.  There  is  no  clatter  of  dishes 
or  disagreeable  odor  of  cooking,  the 
fumes  from  the  downstairs  kitchen 
never  penetrate  the   eating  room. 

It  is  indeed  amusing  and  interest- 
ing to  watch  young  men  and  women 
as  they  help  themselves  to  lunch  at 
the  Automat.  The  nickel  or  dime  is 
placed  in  a  slot,  and  out  comes  a 
leaden  disc,  this  is  put  in  another 
slot,  over  which  the  name  of  the  dish 
is  written,  then,  whizz,  up  comes  a 
little  tray  on  a  small  dumb  waiter, 
and  there's  your  lunch  without  fur- 
ther trouble. 

There  are  two  such  restaurants  in 
Philadelphia  and  one  in  New  York. 
It  has  become  quite  a  fad  to  give 
Automat  parties.  The  restaurant  is 
rented  for  an  evening  after  the  the- 
ater, and  the  party  amuses  itself  by 
drawing  cocktails  from  faucets  and 
dropping  a  coin  in  the  slot  for  salads. 

For  an  entire  week  one  can  dine 
and  partake  of  food  of  a  different 
nation  each  night.  For  those  who 
enjoy  studying  life  in  variety  of  na- 
tional characteristics,  the  experiment 
is  interesting,  amusing  and  profitable. 
Man  is  always  at  his  best  and  at 
his  worst  when  he  dines— and  the 
wines  of  any  nation  will  show  him 
as  he  is. 


The  Arm  of  the  Law 

BY    CHARLES   J.    TIBBITS,    IN    LONDON    MAGAZINE. 

The  detection  of  crime  by  the  police  of  the  world  has  been  worked  into  a  science.  From 
the  humble  beginning  made  by  the  Bow  Street  "  runners  "  in  their  brilliant  red  waistcoats  to 
the  world-encircling  organizations  of  to-day  is  a  big  step,  but  the  development  is  but  a  matter 
of  a  century.  The  story  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  modem  detective  is  a  highly 
interesting  one. 


IF  the  Arm  of  the  Law,  in  the 
shape  of  our  organized  systems 
of  detecting  and  bringing  crim- 
inals to  punishment,  were  paralysed 
for  only  a  week,  the  people  who  now 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  and  even  de- 
ride it  as  insufficient  would  be  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  much  they 
owed  to  it,"  once  declared  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stephen. 

They  certainly  would.  In  the  con- 
tinual war  waged  between  society 
and  crime— the  one  trying  to  defend 
its  rights  and  the  other  to  outrage 
them— the  battle  is  such  that  society 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  even  an  indivi- 
dual supporter,  much  less  a  system. 
There  have  been  officers  at  Scotland 
Yard,  whose  retirement  has  at  once 
been  seized  on  as  an  opportunity,  by 
the  special  criminals  with  whom  they 
were  chieffy  concerned,  to  pursue  their 
nefarious  avocations  with  increased 
fervour.  M.  Mace,  the  famous  chief 
of  the  Paris  Criminal  Investigation 
Department,  pathetically  remarked 
that  he  had  had  his  grey  hairs  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  a  genius  in  false-coin  detec- 
tion belonging  to  his  staff,  who  con- 
tracted typhoid  fever,  and  was  laid 
hors-de-combat  for  months.  The  coin- 
ers became  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  ''Monsieur's"  indisposition,  and 
took  a  base  advantage  of  it.  Bad 
money  was  turned  out  with  the  most 
astounding  facility.  Its  producers 
proved,  by  working  night  and  day, 
that  they  could  belong  to  the  most 
industrious  classes.  It  was  a  case  of 
the  mice  playing  in  the  absence  of 
the   eat   that   best   knew   them.      But 


they  did  not  play  for  long.  M.  Mace 
had  his  revenge.  He  was  decidedly 
not  a  gentleman  whose  abundant 
good  nature  it  was  wise  to  abuse. 

''Did  conscience  never  deter  you 
from  crime?"  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
is  a  prison  chaplain  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  biggest  penal  establish- 
ments, asked  a  criminal  whose  re- 
markable record  interested  him. 

' '  Often, ' '  he  replied.  ' '  Conscience 
and  that  man  Froest  have  kept  me 
from  much." 

The  public  who  estimate  the  effects 
of  a  system  of  crime  detection  by 
the  mere  number  of  convictions  ob- 
tained, are  apt  to  arrive  at  a  very 
inadequate  sense  of  its  utility.  An 
efficient  system  deters;  and  to  deter 
from  crime  is  better  than  capturing 
the  criminal  after  he  has  committed 
it. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  great  lady, 
celebrated  for  her  jewels  and  her 
parsimony,  that,  having  employed  a 
detective  for  some  years  to  guard  her 
treasures,  she  came  to  the  conclusion, 
as  no  attempts  had  been  made  by 
thieves  to  deprive  her  of  them,  that 
the  detective  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. She  dismissed  him,  with  the 
result  that  within  six  months  some 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  her  jewels 
became  the  possession  of  a  gang  of 
American  thieves  who  had  long  cast 
envious  eyes  irpon  the  treasure,  but  | 
had  never  till  then  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  it. 

The  worthy  citizen  who  does  not 
believe  in  the  police  because  he  fev  r 
had  his  house  burgled,  is  probably 
led  to  despise  them  by  the  very  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  protection  they  afford 
him.  The  capture  and  conviction  of 
one  master  of  crime  has  a  deterrent 
effect  upon  dozens  of  the  master's 
followers. 

''Well,  that's  only  one  criminal 
the  less,"  a  friend  remarked  to  Wil- 
liamson, the  then  chief  at  Scotland 
Yard,  w'hen  he  seemed  peculiarly 
elated  over  the  capture  of  a  certain 
notorious  coiner. 

''Pardon  me!"  corrected  William- 
son.   "It's  nearer  a  hundred." 

In  three  buildings  th«  chief  in- 
telligence that  directs  and  controls 
the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  with 
crime  is  centered— New  Scotland 
Yard;  the  detective  bureau  in  Mul- 
berry Street,  New  York;  and  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  at  the  Quai  des 
Orfevres,  Paris.  If  roguery  could  an- 
nihilate the  men  who  inhabit  them, 
the  world  would  quickly  discover  how 
grimly  the  arm  of  crime  had  become 
unfettered  and  free  to  strike. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  saying  that 
there  are  not  elsewhere  detectives 
as  acute  and  able  as  any  attached 
to  these  three  headquarters.  The  de- 
tectives of  the  City  of  London  po- 
lice, of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow^,  Dublin,  Bris- 
tol, and  other  towns  have,  to  speak 
only  of  our  own  force,  shown  fre- 
quently the  most  consummate  ability 
and  devotion  to  duty;  but  the  three 
roofs  I  have  mentioned  are  th()s;> 
which  shelter  the  greatest  organized 
forces  with  which  the  astute  and 
rultivated   criminal  has  to  fight. 

The  Anarchists  did  once  pay  the 
officers  of  the  special  branch  of  Scot- 
land Yard  devoted  to  defeating  their 
plans  the  compliment  of  trying  to 
extirpate  them  at  one  fell  swood.  It 
v,-as  in  18(S4  that,  one  May  night,  an 
infernal-machine  was  exploded  under 
their  quarters.  It  did  no  injury  to 
anv  of  the  men  a^'ainst  whom  it  was 


directed,  and  seemed,  indeed,  only  to 
stimulate  them  to  fresh  vigor. 

How  did  we  get  our  detectives'? 

Our  modern  detective  force  had  its 
forerunner  in  a  little  band  of  eight 
men,  especially  chosen  for  their  abil- 
ity in  capturing  criminals,  attached 
to  Bow  Street  police-court.  They 
were  the  famous  Bow  Street  "run- 
ners." But  they  hardly  correspond 
to  our  idea  of  a  detective.  They 
wore  brilliant  red  waistcoats  as  sym- 
bols of  their  dignity,  and  were  dis- 
respectfully dubbed  "robins"  by 
criminals,  in  consequence. 

In  spite  of  their  red  waistcoats, 
liowever,  they  succeeded  in  occasion- 
ally capturing  some  of  the  hordes  of 
criminals  that  haunted  the  metro- 
polis. 

Townshend  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  them  all.  He  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  George  the  Third  and 
George  the  Fourth,  and  with  all  the 
nobility  worth  knowing.  He  was  a 
terror  to  criminals;  and  invitations 
sent  out  for  great  functions,  at 
which  jewels  were  worn,  often  used 
to  end  with  the  comforting  assur- 
ance, "Mr.  Townshend  wdll  be  in 
attendance." 

It  was  noticed  that  on  occasions 
when  the  great  "runner"  was  pre- 
sent, ladies  and  gentlemen  appeared 
in  jewels  w^hich  they  wisely  refused 
to  take  from  their  safes  when  he  was 
absent.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  that  when  Townshend  was  one  da7/ 
ordered  by  a  magistrate  to  arrest  a 
baker,  he  politely  but  firmly  refused. 
He  had,  he  expostulated,  arrested 
nobility  of  the  highest  rank,  and  he 
would  not  soil  his  fingers  with  such 
an  offender! 

Townshend  was  vain,  not  only  of 
his  professional  skill  and  his  "com- 
pany," but  of  his  taste  in  dress  and 
of  his  personal  appearance.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Prince  of  Waleg  used 
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to  imitate  the  cut  of  his  hats,  and 
confided  to  his  intimates  that,  in 
spite  of  this  imitation,  he  did  not 
know  ^' which  looked  the  prettier 
gentleman. ' ' 

Serjeant  Ballantyne,  the  distin- 
guished criminal  barrister,  who  knew 
many  of  the  '^runners,"  declared 
that  they  were  an  excellent  body  of 
men,  and  were  not  surpassed  by  the 
detectives  that  succeeded  them.  We 
may  well  doubt  the  latter  statement. 
The  crime  they  had  to  deal  with  was 
of  a  rather  primitive  kind.  The 
criminal  was  not  so  subtle  and  so 
scientific  as  he  is  nowadays. 

A  popular  writer  on  criminal  mat- 
ters recently  reproached  Scotland 
Yard  with  its  failure  to  unravel  a 
mystery,  declaring  that  it  was  in- 
comprehensible, considering  all  the 
resources  science  had  placed  at  their 
disposal.  He  apparently  forgot  that 
the  resources  of  science  are  also  at 
the  disposal  of  the  professional  crim- 
inal, and  he  by  no  means  hesitates 
to  avail  himself  of  them. 

Some  of  the  Bow  Street  ''run- 
ners" appear  to  have  had  their 
faults,  too.  One  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  leaving  a  fortune  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds— certainly  not  saved  out 
of  his  wages  of  a  guinea  a  week.  He 
had  investigated  a  huge  bank  rob- 
bery some  years  previouslj^,  and  the 
spoil  taken  by  the  thieves  had  never 
been  found.  As  he  was  dying  he 
made  desperate  efforts  to  speak,  and 
threw  anxious  glances  toward  the 
chimney  of  his  room;  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  after  his  death  a  rela- 
tion who  had  stood  beside  him  at  the 
time  was  found  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  the  missing  bank- 
notes. 

In  1829  Peel  introduced  the  modern 
police  system,  and  the  Bow  Street 
^^ runners"  were  done  away  with. 
The   ''men   in   blue"    commenced    to 


patrol  the  streets,  their  chiefs  be- 
ing two  Commissioners,  who  were 
granted  a  room  at  Whitehall,  fitted 
with  a  table  and  two  chairs!  Such 
was  the  humble  origin  of  Old  Scot- 
land Yard!  Fifteen  years  later.  Sir 
James  Graham  introduced  "the 
policeman  in  plain  clothes,"  an  offi- 
cer who  performed  his  duties  with- 
out a  badge  to  warn  all  criminals 
whom  it  might  concern  that  he  was 
an  officer.  It  is  almost  incredible  to 
us  that  a  large  section  of  the  British 
public— innocent  people  above  sus- 
picion of  being  prejudiced  by  crim- 
inal predilections— viewed  the  new 
police  with  alarm  and  hatred.  But 
the  policeman  in  plain  clothes  was 
specially  abhorrent  to  them. 

"So  now,"  cried  an  excited  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  the  House,  "we 
have  the  full  and  undisguised  intro- 
duction of  the  official  spy  to  dog  our 
footsteps  in  the  Continental  fashion; 
to  listen  at  our  keyholes;  to  peep  un- 
der our  blinds;  to  violate  the  privacy 
of  our  British  life  ! ' ' 

Some  people  will  hold  queer  views 
of  things,  and  the  criminal  has  had 
their  attention.  When  in  1870  the 
police  began  to  take  photographs  of 
the  habitual  criminals  in  their  cus- 
tody, and  to  form  a  gallery  for  the 
purpose  of  identification,  excited  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  many  newspapers 
protesting  against  it.  It  was,  the 
writers  urged,  "an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject"  to  take 
a  man's  photograph  against  his  will, 
and  it  was  inconceivable  that  any 
criminal  could  really  desire  to  pose 
before  the  police  camera!  When, 
again,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  some 
of  the  night  police  were  supplied 
with  noiseless  shoes,  many  worthy 
citizens  waxed  indignant  at  it.  It 
was  not  "open  and  above-board"  for 
a  policeman  to  walk  about  in  shces 
that  did  not  announce  his  coming! 
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A  writer  declared  that  he  had  him- 
self been  frightened  nearly  into  a 
fit  by  one  of  these  '^noiseless  phan- 
toms." Was  it  not  better  that  a  few 
burglars  should  escape  than  that  re- 
spectable citizens  with  heart  affec- 
tions should  be  startled  into  the 
grave  ?  Medical  practitioners  have  not, 
I  believe,  been  able  to  satisfactorily 
trace  increased  mortality  to  the 
policemen's  noiseless  boots.  They 
have  materially  discouraged  the  bur- 
glar. 

Experience  quickly  proved  that  the 
policeman  in  plain  clothes  was  a  re- 
markably valuable  officer  in  the  fight 
with  crime.  Pie  justified  his  exis- 
tence, and  at  last  found  a  powerful 
friend  to  gain  him  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  public. 

Charles  Dickens  was  the  great  pop- 
ulariser  of  the  British  detective.  He 
knew  the  ''force,"  and  was  on  terms 
of  great  friendship  with  the  cele- 
brated Inspector  Field,  who  noAV  and 
again  piloted  the  novelist,  intent  on 
studying  the  lurid  side  of  human 
nature,  in  the  most  criminal  haunts 
of  the  East  End. 

Field  was  a  charming  man— to  all 
save  criminals— with  a  special  weak- 
ness for  children  and  gardening.  His 
appearance  was  remarkably  decep- 
tive, suggesting  rather  bucolic  sim- 
plicity, but  no  one  was  acuter  or 
more  inexorable  when  duty  called 
him. 

Among  his  companions  was  the  re- 
nowned Whicher,  ''who  never  fail- 
ed, ' '  but  who  was  doomed  to  mortify- 
ing disaster  at  last,  and  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  at  the  abuse  poured  on 
him  in  the  Press,  because  he  denounc- 
ed a  pretty  criminal  to  whom  he 
could  not  bring  home  her  deed.  Years 
later,  the  criminal  confessed,  and  ad- 
mitted that  Whicher  had  been  right 
in  every  detail  of  his  theory  as  to  how 
the  murder  had  been  committed. 


In  his  old  age.  Field  retired  from 
the  force  upon  a  pension,  and  was 
retained  as  private  inquiry  agent  by 
a  great  life  insurance  office.  Never 
was  detective  astuteness  more  needed 
by  such  societies.  Poisoning  was 
fearfully  rife;  and  one  of  the  last 
eases  in  which  Field 's  skill  was  called 
into  play  was  the  investigation  of 
certain  peculiarly  suspicious  deaths 
of  heavily  insured  persons  in  Staf- 
fordshire. They  were  the  work  of 
the  terrible  poisoner  Palmer,  to  whom 
Field's  investigations  proved  fatal. 

The  detective  as  Dickens  described 
him  in  "Household  Words"  was  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  a  gooii  many 
of  the  public,  prejudiced  by  a  sur- 
vey of  the  French  police  system,  had 
expected.  He  could  play  tricks  and 
set  traps  for  the  criminal  with  sin- 
gular astuteness,  but  there  was  no- 
thing of  the  "mouchard"  about  him. 
Dickens  went  to  a  dinner  of  detec- 
tives. They  were  excellent  company, 
told  good  stories,  sang  sentimental 
and  comic  songs,  drank  punch- in 
moderation— and  played  the  piano. 
In  their  spare  time  their  chief  hob- 
bies appeared  to  be  gardening  and 
fishing.  One  member  of  the  force 
was  raising  a  subscription  to  help 
the  crippled  child  of  a  criminal  he 
had  "put  away"!  The  public  be- 
came reconciled  to  and  even  began 
to  lavish  admiration  on  the  detective 
force. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Force  of 
the  present  day  consists  of  some- 
thing like  sixteen  thousand  men.  Its 
chief  is  a  Commissioner,  now  Mr.  E. 
R.  Henry,  appointed  by  and  acting 
under  the  Home  Secretary,  and  un- 
der him  are  three  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, one  of  whom  is  also  director 
of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment. This  post  is  filled  by  Mr. 
M.  L.  Macnaghten.  This  famous  de- 
partment of  Scotland  Yard    was  or- 
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ganized  in  1878,  and  consists  of  a 
little  body  of  four  chief  inspectors 
and  eighteen  other  officers,  with  mem- 
bers attached  to  the  various  twenty- 
two  divisions  of  Metropolitan  Folic;'. 

There  are  no  initials  in  the  world 
more  provocative  of  icy  tremors  in 
the  skilled  criminal  operator  than 
the  three  letters  ^'C.I.D."  after  a 
man's  name.  A  card  with  this  on 
it  has  a  paralysing  effect— 'Mike  a 
revolver  put  at  one's  head,"  a  cele- 
brated criminal  declared. 

The  City  Police,  whose  headquart- 
ers are  in  the  old  Jewry,  is  a  force 
of  over  nine  hundred  men,  of  whom 
about  eighty  belong  to  the  detective 
department. 

No  organization  to  battle  against 
the  forces  of  crime  has  proved  itself 
more  efficient  than  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish police;  and  no  detectives  have 
proved  themselves  more  equal  to  foil- 
ing the  deep-laid  schemes  of  crim- 
inals or  of  bringing  criminals  to 
punishment  for  their  misdeeds.  In 
spite  of  occasional  failure,  of  which 
depreciatory  critics  never  fail  to 
make  the  most,  they  will  emerge  well 
from  comparison  with  their  French 
or  New  York  rivals,  whom  their  crit- 
ics are  apt  to  extol  in  terms  of  ex- 
aggerated panegyric.  There  are  few- 
er unsolved  mysteries  in  London  than 
in  Paris  or  in  New  York. 

Ouft-  detecitives  like  Williamson ; 
Littlechild,  the  famous  expert  in  long- 
firm  and  insurance-office  frauds;  Mel- 
ville, the  terroi-  of  political  wrong- 
doers; Froest,  whose  hand  has  de- 
scended on  criminals  in  the  most  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  globe;  Sexton, 
renowned  for  his  *' instinct"  with 
regard  to  dangerous  Continental  visi- 
tors; Drew,  the  jewel  thief's  foe; 
McWilliam  and  Davidson,  of  the 
City  Police,  consnnunate  masters  in 
the  detection  of  bank  forgers  and 
preyers  on  commercial  houses:  these 


men,  to  mention  only  a  few,  have  ex- 
hibited qualities  which  place  them 
in  the  first  rank  of  crime  investiga- 
tors. They  have  discovered  the  greai 
detective  qualities  in  a  degree  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  their  rivals  in  the 
Paris  Prefecture,  Ntew  York,  or  by 
the  renowned  Pinkertons. 

''Every  detective  has  to  admit  his 
failures,"  declared  Mace,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  famed 
Paris  detective  department.  One  of 
the  most  famous  instances  quoted 
against  the  capacity  of  our  British 
detectives  is  their  failure  to  bring  to 
justice  the  monster  who,  in  1888,  hor- 
rified the  world  with  his  series  of 
crimes  known  as  the  "Jack  the  Rip- 
per" murders.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  crimes  are  the  very  hardest  of 
detection;  aiid  siii.ilar  criminals 
have  baffled  the  most  expert  detec- 
tives of  France  and  the  United 
States.  An  authority  in  French  po- 
lice history  recounts  the  remarkable 
skill  of  Claude,  the  renowned  head 
of  the  Paris  detectives,  in  running 
down  the  fiendish  Avinain.  During 
the  first  half  of  1867  hardly  a  montli 
passed  without  human  remains  be- 
ing found  in  the  Seine  close  to  Paris. 
The  murders  were  the  work  of  Avin- 
ain, who  was  at  last  run  down  by 
Claude— "Papa"  Claude,  as  he  used 
to  be  termed  for  his  gentle  and  pa- 
ternal aspect.  The  historian  pro- 
ceeds: "The  unenviable  glory  of 
leading  the  van  in  such  crimes  still 
belongs  to  France.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  their  number 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  because 
the  perpetrators  of  at  least  half  of 
them  have  never  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  misdeeds." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  detec- 
tives have  figured  in  more  romantic 
cases  or  displayed  more  marvellous 
detective  instinct  than  the  French. 
The   triumphs   of   Vidocq   have   been 
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emulated  by  his  successors,  Canler, 
the  great  chief  under  the  Second 
•Napoleonic  Empire,  Claude,  Mace, 
Goron,  and  Cochefert.  A  tremendous 
system  of  espionage,  introduced  for 
political  purposes,  but  available  also 
as  a  means  for  acquiring  information 
in  cases  of  crime,  has  assisted  the 
Service  de  la  Surete  to  unravel  many 
mysteries  in  a  marvellous  manner. 

Spies  flourished  in  all  directions 
under  the  Empire.  In  the  time  of 
the  Third  Napoleon,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  six  different  secret  police 
services  in  Paris,  each  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  watching  the  others.  The 
Emperor  had  his,  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie had  hers,  the  Prime  Minister 
another,  the  Prefect  of  Police  a 
fourth.  These  detectives  and  their 
agents  furnished  secret  reports,  the 
hateful  ' '  dossiers, ' '  concerning 
everybody.  Recent  events  have  prov- 
ed that  the  dossier  system  is  still  in 
full  progress.  Some  years  since  the 
Paris  police  were  reputed  to  have  in 
their  possession  dossiers  which  filled 
eight  thousand  boxes  in  the  Prefec- 
ture, and  there  were  said  to  be  no 
fewer  than  five  million  records. 

The  auihors  of  these  reports  did 
not  always  find  it  convenient  to  eon- 
fine  themselves  to  facts,  for  an  agent 
who  never  discovered  a  formidable 
member  of  society  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  being  thought  incap- 
able. Dossiers  are,  therefore,  almost 
invariably  full  of  uncomplimentary 
matter  respecting  their  subjects.  They 
are  the  last  place  in  which  to  dis- 
cover the  virtues  of  men  and  women. 

A  Monsieur  Andrieux,  when  he  be- 
came himself  Prefect  of  Police,  caiss- 
ed  his  own  dossier  to  be  hunted  up 
for  his  perusal.  He  found  it  most 
unflattering— ^^full  of  the  grossest 
libels  and  impudent  misstatements," 
he  declared  — and  he  had  it  bound  and 
placed  in  his  library,  presumably  to 


read    in    moments    when    he    needed 
self-humiliation . 

The  spy  system  has,  however  ob- 
jectionable it  is,  provided  the  French 
police  with  immense  facilities  in  the 
detection  of  crime.  Householders 
are,  of  course,  well  known  to  the 
police,  and  the  floating  population 
in  the  hotels  have  their  special  watch- 
ers. The  police  of  the  brigade  de 
garnis,  or  lodging-house  inspectors, 
are  ever  busy  requiring  from  the  pro- 
prietors details  respecting  their  lod- 
gers, and  inspecting  the  register  that 
every  proprietor  is  bound  to  keep  for 
their  information.  Visit ois  to  r'aris 
are  apt  to  excite  more  curiosity  than 
they  imagine. 

A  few  years  since  a  London  jewel- 
ler's assistant,  having  laid  his  hands 
on  a  large  amount  of  his  employer's 
jewels,  decamped  with  them.  The 
London  detectives  came  to  the  oon- 
clusion  that  he  had  fled  to  Paris,  and 
an  officer  proceeded  there,  with  the 
jeweler  to  try  and  hunt  him  down. 
They,  of  course,  went  to  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police,  where  they  laid  de- 
tails of  the  robbery  before  the  chief, 
who,  at  the  end  of  their  story,  walked 
to  a  speaking-tube  and  called  some 
instructions  down  it.  The  door  of 
the  room  was  opened  a  few  moments 
later  by  an  officer,  who  carried  in 
his  hands  some  jewel-cases,  which 
the  chief  laid  upon  the  table  in  front 
of  the  confounded  jeweler. 

*'Will  monsieur  be  good  enough 
to  see  whether  he  identifies  the  jewels 
in  these  cases  as  his  own?"  asked 
the  Prefect.  The  jeweler  was  so 
overjoyed  and  astounded  by  the  un- 
expected recovery  of  his  treasures 
that  he  fainted.  The  Prefect  ex- 
plained that  his  departn'.ent  had  been 
notified,  a  few  hours  before,  of  the 
arrival  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
Paris  of  a  young  English  gentleman. 
The  traveller,   unsuspecting  the  cur- 
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iosity  be  excited,  having'  engaged  his 
rooms,  had  strolled  out  and  had 
pawned  five  pieces  of  beautiful  jewel- 
ery,  returning  afterwards  to  his 
hotel.  While  ]ie  was  seated  an  hour 
or  two  later  in  his  room,  a  knock 
came  to  the  door,  and,  opening  it,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  couple 
of  exceedingly  polite  gentlemen  who 
had  called  to  ask  monsieur  some  ques- 
tions respecting  himself.  They  were 
detectives;  and  a  dip  into  monsieur's 
portmanteaux  having  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  to  have  recourse  to  the 
pawnshop  was  possessed  of  jewels 
worth  thousands  of  pounds,  he  was 
taken  to  the  police  headquarters  for 
detention  during  investigation.  He 
was  the  London  jeweler's  deliiiqiieiit 
employee. 

Tht  French  detective  system  under 
the  Empire  was  one  naturally  condu- 
cive to  encouraging  skill  in  the  art 
of  disguise.  Attached  to  the  de- 
partment in  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem 
there  was  a  spacious  dressing  room, 
with  costumes,  wigs,  false  beards, 
moustaches,  and  disguises  of  every 
description  for  the  use  of  members 
of  the  force.  Some  of  them  quickly 
proved  themselves  artistes  who  might 
rival  the  most  celebrated  actors  in 
the  art  of  making-up. 

An  English  gentleman,  some  years 
ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  had  a 
remarkable  instance  afforded  him  of 
their  skill  in  this  direction.  He  was 
staying  with  friends  when  his  host 
was  robbed  of  some  bonds  and  jewel- 
lery, and  he  and  the  visitor  ^.iished 
down  to  the  Prefecture  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  police. 

They  were  shown  into  a  little  rooiri, 
where  a  very  polite,  bald-heai^l 
gentleman,  who  looked  like  a  super- 
ior commercial  clerk,  seated  at  a  lit- 
tle table,  listened  to  them,  put  a  few 
questions,  made  some  notes  in  i^  book. 


and  informed  them  that  he  had  liUie 
doubt  that  all  would  be  well.  An 
officer,  he  said,  would  call  on  the 
robbed  gentleman  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. The  delay  appeared  ridicu- 
lous, but  the  official  assured  his  visi- 
,tors  that  there  was  really  no  need 
for  hurry— none  at  all— and  he  beg- 
ged the  gentleman  to  receive  the 
officer  he  should  send  as  if  he  were 
a  personal  friend  paying  him  a  visit 
to  condole  with  him  on  his  loss. 

The  detective,  in  due  time,  made 
his  appearance.  He  was  fashionably 
attired,  and  spent  som3  hours  with 
his  host,  chatting  about  all  matter^ 
apparently  save  the  robbery,  while 
the  servants  waited  on  him  as  a 
friend  of  the  master.  Three  days 
later  one  of  the  servants  was,  on  his 
information  arrested,  and  the  stolen 
property  found  in  his  possession. 

This  detective  was  one  of  the 
chameleon  artists.  The  English  visi- 
tor expressing  his  disbelief  of  the 
power  of  any  man  to  disguise  him- 
self so  that  he  should  deceive  a  per- 
son who  had  once  studied  him,  he 
bet  the  Englishman  a  luncheon  that 
he  would  meet  him  and  converse  with 
him  for  ten  minutes  without  his  sus- 
pecting who  he  was.  A  few  days 
later  the  Englishman  left  Paris  on  a 
little  pleasure  excursion :  and  in  the 
railway  carriage  facing  him  was  a 
garrulous  old  o'entlpPT"'!!.  "ho  rather 
forced  his  conversation  on  him.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  revealed 
himself  as  the  detective! 

But  the  present  officers  of  M.  Ham- 
ard,  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  De- 
partment in  Paris,  resort  to  disguise 
only  in  the  same  degree  as  do  our 
own  detectives.  They  assume,  when 
need  be,  the  roles  of  workmen,  sail- 
ors, cab-drivers,  milkmen,  etc.  A 
few  weeks  back  two  of  them,  acting 
the  part  of  road-menders,  succeeded 
in    capturing    some   members   of    the 
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Apache  gang.  The  famous  detective 
Littlechild,  when  at  Scotland  Yard, 
having  one  day  despached  his  work 
in  the  role  of  a  cab-driver,  presented 
himself  as  a  joke  at  Scotland  Yard, 
pretending  that  he  was  seeking  a 
license  for  a  baiib;  !  f- 
was  his  disguise  and  his  acting  of 
the  part  that  he  was  for  a  long  while 
unrecognized  even  by  those  that  knew 
him  best. 

The  French  police  are  immensely 
assisted  in  their  work  by  the  liberty 
allowed  them  by  the  law  when  a  pri- 
soner is  in  their  hands.  In  hundreds 
of  eases  the  British  detective,  while 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
a  person,  dare  make  no  arrest  because 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
is  missing  to  sustain  a  conviction. 
The  French  detective  arrests;  and  by 
himself,  and  later  with  the  aid  of  the 
juge  d 'instruction  before  whom  he 
takes  his  prisoner,  seeks  by  interro- 
gation to  extort  from  the  eapii\e  ad- 
missions that  will  supply  the  missing 
information. 

When  Marguerite  Dixblanc,  the 
Freneii  mk)!'.  >  ii'-d'.^rc]  lie^'  :,i:^;ress 
—Madame  Reil,   in  Park  Lane— she 


fled  to  France,  where  she  was  hunted 
down  by  Druscovitch,  of  Scotland 
Yard,  and  a  French  detective.  Upon 
her  arrest,  the  French  detective,  put- 
ting her  in  a  fiacre,  drove  her  off  to 
prison  for  examination  by  the  juge 
d  'instruction. 

While  on  the  way,  he  pointed  out 
to  his  charge  the  folly  and  enormity 
of  her  crime,  showed  the  most  pater- 
nal interest  in  her,  and  expressed  his 
sorrow  at  her  having  been  betrayed 
into  committing  siicli  an  ofcence. 
Dixblanc  burst  into  tears,  and  the 
detective  was  himself  seemingly  deep- 
ly moved.  He  was  not  so  overcome 
with  emotion,  however,  that  he  could 
not  proceed  with  his  exhortations  and 
questions;  and  before  the  cab  drew 
up  at  the  gate  of  the  prison  he  had 
learned  from  the  wretched  woman  all 
the   details  of  the  crime. 

When  Dixblanc  was  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  not  a  word 
of  this  confession  was  ever  hinted 
at.  It  would  never  have  been  al- 
lowed as  evidence.  According  to 
French  law  the  detective  in  doing 
what  he  did  was  onlj' performing  his 
dutv. 


The  Craven  Spirit 

Fain  would  I  strive  a  nobler  name  to  bear, 
And  write  ray  title  to  immortal  fame  ; 

But  fearful  yet,  nor  willing  quite  to  dare, 
I  pass  my  days  in  indolence  and  shame. 


Strange  that  a  soul  endowed  with  great  desire 
Should  but  imagine,  what  it  would  obtain, 

Nor  find  the  means,  nor  yet  the  motive  fire 
To  hew  a  path,  to  struggle,  to  attain; 

-W.A.C. 


Farming  as  a  Business  Enterprise 

BY  EDWARD  C.    PARKER,   IN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Business  methods  in  farming  are  unknown  on  most  farms.  The  farmer  is  content  to  sow 
his  seed  and  reap  his  grain  without  much  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  he  can 
improve  his  product  and  sell  it  to  best  advantage.  Education  is  necessary  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  a  great  deal  to  make  farming  not  only  more  scientific  but  more  business-like. 


IN  spite  of  the  apparently  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  it  must  be  admitted 
by  any  one  who  is  a  close  observer 
of  agriculture  that  business  system 
and  method  have  not  progressed  as 
rapidly  in  agriculture  as  in  the  other 
great  industries  of  the  nation.  The 
financial  prosperity  of  the  American 
former  to-day  is  due  more  to  the  ad- 
vantages he  has  had  in  unlimited 
soil  fertility  and  large  acreage,  in 
the  use  of  improved  machinery  and 
froDi  the  appreciation  in  land  values, 
rather  than  from  successful  manage- 
ment or  the  application  of  strict 
business  methods.  Investments  in 
agriculture  from  a  business  stand- 
point are  not  highly  productive.  In 
many  instances,  farmers  owning  land 
worth  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre 
w^ould  be  better  off  financially  were 
they  to  invest  their  capital  in  city 
industries  and  work  for  wages  at 
some  trade. 

High-priced  land  in  the  middle 
West  rarely  yields  an  income  to  ex- 
ceed 6  or  8  per  cent.,  and  if  interest 
on  investment  (at  commercial  rates) 
be  considered  as  an  item  of  expense 
in  the  farm  business,  the  net  profit 
will  be  reduced  to  2  per  cent.,  or  less. 
Such  figures  do  not  apply  to  the 
cheap  lands  of  the  West  that  are 
''skinned"  for  a  few  years  by  specu- 
lators and  then  sold  to  immigrants, 
nor  to  farms  that  are  yielding  a  high 
profit  through  blooded  stock— they 
are  characteristic  of  t-e  a^  orage  farm 
in  the  middle  West.  It  is  common 
knowledge  among  American  land- 
lords that  it  is  difficult  to  lease  farm 


lands  that  will  yield  a  return  to  the 
owner  of  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent. 
AVhat  are  the  reasons  for  this  con- 
dition of  affairs?  Why  is  it  that 
investments  in  agriculture  do  not 
yield  as  high  a  return  as  investments 
ill  mainifaetures,  transportation,  and 
the    distribution!   of  goo'^s:? 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  profits  in 
agriculture  are  kept  at  a  low  point 
by  the  monopolies  among  the  inter- 
ests that  handle  the  farmer's  pro- 
ducts. It  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
great  problem  to  organize  the  agri- 
cultural workers  so  that  they  may 
have  a  guiding  hand  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  products.  The  farmer, 
even  in  these  days  of  the  telephone 
and  the  free  mail  delivery,  is  isolated 
from  other  business  interests.  If  he 
''tends  to  his  knitting"  at  home,  he 
has  little  time  to  give  to  the  distri- 
bution of  his  product.  Government 
regulation  of  corporations  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  farmers'  interests 
would  appear  to  offer  a  more  practi- 
cal method  of  combating  such  injus- 
tices than  any  attempt  to  set  up  com- 
petitive combinations  among  the 
farmers.  The  way  the  markets  are 
manipulated  by  the  meat  packers  and 
the  milk  dealers  is  a  crying  shame, 
and  demands  fearless  attack  by  the 
federal  government.  Co-operative 
creameries,  butcher  shops,  and  farm- 
ers' elevators  all  tend  to  remedy  the 
conditions  that  force  the  farmer  to 
sell  at  some  other  price  than  the  de- 
mand price  of  the  market,  but  as 
vet  their  power  is  felt  only  occasion- 
ally. 

The   reason    for   small   returns   on 
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agricultural  investments  lies  more 
with  the  farmer  himself,  than  with 
the  buyer  who  disposes  of  his 
product.  Such  a  statement  is  frank 
rather  than  critical,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  actual  conditions  must  be  had 
as  a  working  basis  if  conditions  are 
to  be  remedied.  The  typical  farmer 
of  to-day  is  not  as  good  a  business 
man  and  manager  as  his  neighbor 
who  is  conducting  a  shop  or  a  small 
factory  with  an  equal  capital.  He 
has  not  awakened  to  the  need  of 
special  education  for  his  children  as 
fully  as  has  his  city  neighbor.  Real- 
ization of  these  facts  during  the  past 
decade  has  brought  about  a  great 
movement  for  the  uplift  of  agricul- 
ture through  consolidated  rural- 
school  education  and  through  re- 
search work  and  experimentation  in 
agricultural  practices  by  the  State 
experiment  stations  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  the  research  work  of 
the  experiment  stations  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  concerned  mainly  with 
the  details  of  farming.  Soils  and 
their  properties,  the  chemistry  of 
foods,  plant-breeding,  variety-testing, 
and  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live 
stock  have  all  offered  profitable  fields 
for  investigators,  and  they  have  been 
fields  that  have  yielded  quick  and 
profitable  returns.  The  study  of  farm 
management,— i.e.,  the  study  of  crop 
rotation  and  the  fitting  in  of  live 
stock  with  the  field  crops,  the  study 
of  the  farm  business  as  a  whole,  the 
study  of  farm  statistics  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  farm  to  the  outside  world 
—has  been  neglected  mainly  because 
the  study  of  such  a  problem  is  so 
complicated  as  to  off 3r  nothing  of 
value  except  from  long-time  experi- 
mentation. Surely  it  is  n  worthy 
problem— that  of  analyzii]<:  asTicul- 
ture,   studying  the   economics  of  ag- 


riculture, and  attempting  to  put  it  on 
a  more  business-like  basis. 

The  layman  can  hardly  realise  the 
lack  of  system  that  prevails  on  the 
average  farm.  Drainage  is  little 
thought  of  on  the  lowlands,  crops  are 
rotated  only  as  chance  determines, 
and  probably  not  one  farmer  in  a 
hundred  can  tell  what  enterprise  on 
his  farm  and  under  his  conditions  is 
the  most  profitable.  In  no  other  busi- 
ness is  it  likely  that  men  can  be 
found  with  $10,000,  $20,000,  or  $50,- 

000  investments  who  never  pretend 
to  keep  books  of  the  business.  Farm- 
ers' hooks  are  too  often  kept  in  this 
manner— gain,  money  in  the  bank; 
loss,  money  borrowed.  The  writer 
once  argued  this  question  of  keep- 
ing books  with  a  well-to-do  farmer, 
who  finally  concluded  his  arg-ument 
by  saying,  ''Farming  ain't  all  keep- 
ing books,  by  a  long  shot.'  Truth- 
lies  in  the  argument,  but  keeping 
books  is  not  all  there  is  to  manufac- 
turing furniture  or  transporting 
freight,  and  yet  it  must  be  a  valuable 
accessory  or  it  would  have  been  dis- 
carded years  ago. 

There  are  still  thousands  of  farm^ 
ers  in  the  middle  West  who  do  not 
follow  the  markets,  who  rarely,  if 
ever,  stop  to  consider  the  relation  be- 
tween prices  of  feeds  and  prices  of 
beef  and  pork.  Hogs  are  fed  be- 
cause ''there  is  money  in  hogs,'*  and 
many  an  operation  on  the  farm  is 
done  according  to  some  preconceived 
notion.  The  writer  knows  a  German 
farmer  in  western  Minnesota  who  has 
a  beautiful,  clean  farm,  and  is  evi- 
de^Hlv  prosperous.  While  watching 
him  feed  his  hogs  one  day,  this  con- 
versation took  place:  ''TIow  old  r.re 
those  pigs  t"  "  Sixteen  ♦  months. ' ' 
"Why  don't  you  sell  them?"  "Well, 

1  don't  like  to  sell  a  hog  until  he 
weighs  up  good  and  heavy."  Fur- 
ther conversation  revealed  the  facts 
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that  corn  was  worth  forty-two  cents 
per  bushel  and  pork  four  dollars  per 
hundred  weight,  live  wsidit.  When 
asked  if  the  pigs  he  was  feeding  were 
gaining  enough  to  equal  or  exceed  the 
value  of  the  corn,  and  pay  him  for 
his  labor,  he  realized  that  each  bushel 
of  corn  had  got  to  produce  about 
twelve  pounds  of  pork  to  yield  him 
any  profit.  Knowing  that  his  pi;i's  were 
not  gaining  the  half  of  that  amount, 
he  decided  to  sell  both  pigs  and  corn. 

And  often  the  same  apparent  lack 
of  thought  is  seen  in  the  methods,  or 
rather  lack  of  methods,  followed  in 
the  rotation  of  crops.  A  i\orwet'iai3 
farmer  in  the  northern  part  of  Min- 
nesota had  on  his  farm  a  timothy 
and  brome-grass  meadow  that  had 
been  laid  down  for  many  years.  The 
soil  had  become  sod-bound,  and  the 
crop  of  hay  looked  thin  and  poor.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
break  up  the  meadow  and  seed  down 
another  piece  of  land,  but  he  could- 
n't see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy 
until  the  argument  was  made  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  crop  he 
would  cut  off  the  meadow  would 
equal  the  value  of  his  labor  and  the 
rental  of  the  land.  Statistics  kept 
on  this  field  defeated  the  farmer  and 
woke  him  up.  He  broke  up  the  mea- 
dow and  had  a  magnificent  crop  of 
flax  on  it  the  next  year.  These  cases 
are  not  unusual— they  are  only  typi- 
cal examples  that  show  the  lack  of 
system  and  business  principle  in  t]-" 
Western  agriculture  of  to-day.  They 
serve  to  illustrate  the  great  need  for 
developing  systems  of  farm  manage- 
ment suited  to  the  various  agricul- 
tural regions. 

In  1892  and  1893,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Hays,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agricultrue,  inaugurated  a  large 
number  of  experiments  in  crop  rota- 
tion at  the  North  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota experiment  stations.     These  ex- 


periments are  planned  to  run  for 
twenty  years  at  least,  and  the  value 
of  certain  arrangements  of  crops  in 
the  rotation  is  already  apparent. 
Yields  from  the  different  rotations 
are  carefully  recorded,  and  the  i2;T0ss 
incomes  are  being  determined.  The 
real  value  of  a  certain  rotation  can 
only  be  accurately  measured  by  net 
profit,  however,  as  labor  and  cash  ex- 
penditures will  vary  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  with  the  arrangement 
of  crops  in  the  rotation. 

The  cost  of  producing  field  crops 
cannot  be  determined,  for  practical 
purposes,  on  the  experiment  farms, 
because  labor  is  too  expensive  and 
plot-work  is  not  comparable  to  field 
conditions.  Realizing  this  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  completing  these  ro- 
tation studies,  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
ment Station,  co-operating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  be- 
gan in  1902  an  exhaustive  study  into 
the  cost  of  producing  field  crops  in 
Minnesota  under  actual  farm  condi- 
tions. Special  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  were  placed  in  three  of 
the  most  representative  farming  dis- 
tricts in  Minnesota.  In  each  district 
fifteen  or  sixteen  farmers  were  inter- 
ested in  the  work,  and  agreed  to  give 
labor  reports  and  all  cash  items  and 
miscellaneous  data  relating  to  the 
production  of  the  crops.  The  '^  route- 
statistician,"  as  the  special  agent 
came  to  be  called,  makes  a  daily  visit 
to  each  of  these  farms  and  secures 
a  report  of  all  the  labor  performed 
the  previous  day,  distributing  it  to 
the  various  crops  and  enterprises. 
Each  year  the  farms  are  surveyed 
and  a  plan  made  showing  the  exact 
acreage  of  the  crops,  pasture  lands, 
and  waste  areas  upon  which  statis- 
tics are  being  recorded.  Deprecia- 
tion of  farm  maehinerv^  and  harness- 
es, the  cash  rental  value  of  the  land, 
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the  cost  of  man-labor  and  horse-la- 
bor on  the  farm,  are  all  being  accur- 
ately determined  and  worked  into 
the  general  problem  of  finding  out 
what  it  costs  the  'farmer  to  produce 
an  acre  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  hay. 

For  three  years  the  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  this  manner,  and  the  sta- 
tistics are  now  being  compiled  into 
a  report  on  the  ''Cost  of  Producing 
Field  Crops. ' '  As  the  work  progress- 
ed from  year  to  year,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  those  in  charge  that  this 
method  of  gathering  statistics  might 
profitably  be  applied  to  other  lines 
of  production  on  the  farm.  Why  not 
investigate  the  cost  of  producing 
beef,  pork  and  milk  under  actual  farm 
conditions?  Why  not  attack  many 
of  the  theories  of  feeding  and  breed- 
ing live  stock  in  the  actual  environ- 
ment of  the  farm  rather  than  under 
the  more  artificial  conditions  of  the 
experiment  farms'?  Why  not  collect 
statistics  pertaining  to  rural  socio- 
logy and  to  the  general  subject  of 
agricultural  economics  ?  Statistics 
of  this  kind  are  more  accurate  when 
collected  systematically  and  methodi- 
cally than  hy  arm's-length  proceed- 
ings. Facts  concerning  the  business 
of  farming  can  be  published  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  cannot  bp  attack- 
ed on  the  ground  of  being  impracti- 
cal or  inaccurate.  Thus,  in  1905  the 
scope  of  these  investigations  was 
greatly  extended. 

The  number  of  farms  on  which  sta- 
tistics are  being  kept  has  been  re- 
duced to  eight  in  each  district,  but 
statistics  of  every  item  in  the  farm 
business  are  being  recorded.  On  a 
number  of  these  farms  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  installed 
steel  wagon  scales  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  weighing  fat  stock  and  tak- 
ing accurate  inventories  of  the  yield 
of  field  crops.  The  route-statistician 
>  lives    for    three'    successive    days    in 


every  month  on  each  farm.  During 
this  period  he  weighs  and  tests  the 
milk  of  each  cow  in  the  herd,  he 
weighs  the  feed  consumed  by  each 
class  of  live  stock,  and  he  obtains 
the  cash  records  of  sales  and  expenses 
during  the  past  month.  Each  morn- 
ing he  travels  over  his  route  and  ob- 
tains the  labor  reports  of  the  pre- 
vious day  from  all  the  farmers.  All 
these  statistics  are  posted  into  a 
double-entry  card  leger,  so  that  the 
profit  and  loss  of  every  enterprise  on 
the  farm,  from  wheat  to  chickens,  is 
being  determined.  Other  statistics 
concerning  farm  life  are  also  being 
gathered  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  sociology— such  as  the 
cost  of  table  board,  and  the  average 
household   and   personal   expense. 

The  reader  may  now  well  ask. 
What  practical  means  are  available 
for  making  use  of  these  statistics? 
In  what  manner  will  they  influence 
the  character  of  our  agriculture?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  easier 
matter  to  collect  facts  of  this  kind 
that  it  is  to  disseminate  them  where 
they  will  accomplish  the,  greatest 
good.  More  extended  and  better  re- 
lations must  exist  between  the  farm- 
er and  the  experiment  station  before 
any  great  change  in  the  present  sys- 
tems of  farm  management  can  be 
looked  for.  New  ideas  spread  faster 
in  the  country  by  example  than  by 
precept,  and,  realizing  this,  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station  is  earnest- 
ly going  about  the  work  of  influenc- 
ing a  few  of  the  agricultural-college 
graduates  to  replan  and  re-arrange 
their  farms  and  become  factors  in 
their  communities  in  this  new  move 
towards  better  farm  management. 

Statistics  of  this  kind  add  mater- 
ially to  the  funds  of  agricultural 
literature,  and  especially  to  those 
funds  that  are  meager  and  insufficient 
to  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  tea- 
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eher  and  experimenter.  The  litera- 
ture on  crop  rotation  and  agricultural 
economics  is  conspicious  by  its  ab- 
sence. Methods  of  keeping  '^farm 
accounts"  in  a  simple,  practical  man- 
ner, are  being  worked  out  from  the 
experience  gathered  in  collecting  these 
statistics.  The  student  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  taught  a  system  of 
accounts  that  is  based  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  farming— a  system  that,  while 
simple,  will  comprehend  all  the  de- 
tails. The  book-keeping  methods  of 
the  city  merchant  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  business  of  farming,  and  farm- 
boys  will  not  take  the  interest  in 
studying  a  system  of  book-keeping 
developed  from  a  city  business  that 
they  will  where  the  items  and  details 
are  taken  from  a  business  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.  Such  a  course 
as  this  is  actually  being  taught  at 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture 
—  the  simple  card-ledger  system,  and 
the  items  used  being  drawn  directly 
from  these  statistical  investigations. 
Maii}^  specific  problems  arise  in  the 
discussion  of  farm  management  that 
statistical  analysis  alone  can  solve. 
For  instance,  in  diversified  farming, 
which  is  the  most  profitable  method 
of  thrashing  the  grain— from  the 
shock  or  stacking  and  stack-thrash- 
ing? Statistics  on  this  problem  in- 
dicate that  stack-thrashing  is  best 
under  most  conditions  for  the  quart- 
er-section farmer  carrying  on  a  di- 
versified business.  Another  mooted 
question  is  that  of  the  advisability 
of  shredding  corn.  Statistical  analy- 
sis of  the  cost  of  producing  fodder 
corn,  ear  corn  husked  on  the  hill, 
nnd  ear  corn  cut,  shocked  and  shred- 
ded, and  the  value  of  the  fodder  in 
the  different  crops,  gives  information 
that  will  allow  the  general  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  that  shredding  is  not 
profitable  under  diversified  farming 
(conditions.    Ledgers  of  the  live-stock 


enterprises  are  already  showing  many 
interesting  figures.  Here  and  there 
a  herd  of  cows  is  found  that  is  be- 
ing managed  at  a  loss,  and  in  one 
district  the  pigs  are  far  oftener  be- 
ing fed  at  a  loss  than  at  a  profit. 
Ledger  accounts  of  this  kind  will  be 
examined  later  by  men  who  are  ex- 
perts in  animal  husbandry,  and  mis- 
takes in  methods  of  feeding  and  care 
pointed  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  object-lessons  to  other  feeders. 

Four  years  ago,  when  this  work 
was  started,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  farming  communities  entered. 
Outspoken  antagonism  w^as  often  met 
with,  and  farmers  were  inclined  to 
jeer  at  their  neighbors  who  were  so 
foolish  as  to  agree  to  let  Uncle  Sam 's 
theorists  look  into  their  business. 
But  this  attitude  is  changing.  In 
some  localities  farmers  are  actually 
petitioning  for  a  chance  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  work,  and  skepticism  of 
agricultural-college  theory  is  disap- 
pearing. Farm^ers  who  not  long  ago 
believed  they  could  feed  fat  into  a 
eow^  's  milk,  and  got  mad  at  the  cream- 
ery-man if  he  gave  them  a  low  test, 
are  now  selling  off  the  poor  cows 
and  breeding  those  that  have  per- 
form^ance  ability  as  revealed  by  the 
test-bottle  and  the  scale.  One  route- 
statistician,  having  an  unusual 
amount  of  initiative,  has  organized 
a  lyceum  among  the  farmers  in  his 
locality  that  meets  every  two  weeks. 
Debates  among  the  members  are  ar- 
ranged, and  public  speakers  are 
brought  before  the  farmers  occasion- 
ally to  discuss  current  topics  of  in- 
terest to  them.  He  has  also  organized 
a  magazine  club  among  his  farmer 
co-operators  and  interested  them  in 
the  movement  for  ''good  roads." 

The  bringing  together  of  agricul- 
tural theory  and  agricultural  prac- 
tice is  a  vast  undertaking,  and  he  who 
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believes  that  all  practice  is  under- 
laid by  theory  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed that  in  the  work  of  extend- 
ing'  the    theories    of    agriculture    this 


new  method  of  establishing  statis- 
tical routes  in  agriculture  communi- 
ties is  a  wise  and  useful  move  to  that 
end. 


The  Best  Remedy  for  Weary  Brains 

GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  recoup  the  brain  after  hours  of  stress  and 
strain  upon  it.  Sleep  is  probably  the  favorite  remedy  of  the  largest  number,  but  then  there 
are  people  who  can  bring  forward  other  remedies  which  they  consider  equally  efficacious. 
We  reproduce  a  few  of  the  opinions  given  by  various  celebrities  in  the  Grand  Magazine. 


TIE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
* '  At  one  time, ' '  says  Mr.  Arthur 
Sheppard,  private  secretary  to 
the  Archbishop,  ''Dr.  Davidson,  who 
works  now  on  an  average  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  daily,  much  of  which 
is  committee  work  of  an  exhausting 
character,  used  to  enjoy  a  canter  on 
horseback,  but  now  he  rarely  finds 
time  for  such  exercise.  At  college  he 
M^as  an  expert  in  the  game  of  squash 
racquets,  and  sometimes  now,  though 
rarely,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  take 
a  turn.  It  is  a  wonder  to  many  of 
who  know  the  amount  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's work  how  he  accomplishes 
so  much  without  more  or  less  regular 
exercise.  The  best  change  that  he 
recently  experienced  was  his  Ameri- 
can tour,  though  this  meant  to  him 
a  somewhat  heavy  programme  of  en- 
gagements on  the  other  side." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  the 
City  Temple,  says:  ''I  love  a  horse, 
and  when  at  Brighton  my  horse  knew 
my  step  in  the  stable  and  would  fol- 
low me  about.  At  that  time  a  canter 
across  the  Downs  provided  me  with 
the  recreation  I  needed,  and  restored 
me  when  I  felt  overworked.  Since 
living  at  Enfield  I  have  not  found 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  horse 
exercise,  and,  owing  to  the.,  distance 
from  the  City  Temple,  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  motor.    To  me,  motoring  is  a 


most  exhilarating  exercise,  and  I  en- 
joy the  rapid  movement  through  the 
country  roads.  Another  relief  to  me, 
who  have  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
the  study,  is  the  outdoor  life  I  live 
at  Enfield.  After  long  and  close  ap- 
plication to  theological  themes  I  can 
obtain  the  recreation  I  stand  in  need 
of  by  a  turn  through  my  small  farm- 
yard or  glass-houses,  or  a  game  of 
bowls  on  the  lawn." 

Dr.    Hermann   Adler,    Chief   Rabbi 
of  the  United  Hebrew  Congregation, 


says; 


I   have   at    all      times  found 


reading  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
delightful  restorative  for  a  tired 
brain,  and  though  an  omnivorous 
reader  in  German,  Hebrew^,  Oriental, 
and  other  languages,  usually  choose 
books  of  a  theological,  historical,  or 
literary  character  rather  than  one  of 
lighter  tendency,  though,  occasionally, 
I  may  interpolate  a  novel  or  two.  As 
far  as  possible  I  make  my  annual 
vacation  a  complete  rest  for  brain 
and  body,  though  I  never  engage  in 
any  outdoor  sports,  such  as  golf.  I 
can  appreciate  an  occasional  cigar, 
but  invariably  turn  from  the  strain 
of  executive,  preaching,  and  public 
duties  to  my  library,  and  then  pre- 
ferably to  the  collection  I  possess  of 
MSS.  and  printed  books  in  Hebrew 
literature." 

Dr.  Clifford  says:  ''My  day  is  us- 
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ually  divided  into  two  or  three  defi- 
nite portions.    The  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing  until   twelve   o'clock   is    devoted 
to     study,  except  when     I  am  away 
from  home.      From  twelve   to  one   I 
usually   spend   in  the  Park,   walking- 
at  a  quick  pace  along  the  pathways 
under  the  trees.     This  I  find  a  great 
relief  and  a  most  pleasant  recreation. 
Following  lunch  I  obtain,  as  *a  rule, 
a  rest  and  sleep  upon  the  sofa.     No- 
tiling    so    completely   restores   me    as 
a  nap.    My  family  safeguard  me  from 
interruption  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
whilst  I  curl  up  for  a  sleep.     I  can 
sleep  almost  anywhere.     The  longest 
railway  journey  never  tires  me,  pro- 
viding    I     can     secure     some     sleep. 
When  I  take  engagements  to  speak  at 
meetings   in   the   provinces   my  hosts 
usually    arrange   facilities   so    that   I 
can  obtain   my  midday  nap.      When 
this  is   secured  I   am    i-eady   for   the 
evening    meeting.       If    I    experience 
difficulty    in    obtaining    my    ordinary 
amount   of  sleep  it   is   a  warning  to 
me  that  I  am  not  in  my  usual  state 
of  health.    At  one  time  I  used  to  take 
horse  exercise  and  experienced  great 
relief    in    consequence,    but   in    later 
years    walking    has    proved    my    best 
recreation.      When   at   college   I  was 
fond    of      jumping,    and    even      now, 
though     nearer  seventy   than      sixty, 
juipp  upon   the  parallel  bars   as  the 
opportunity  occtirs.     A  mental  relief 
is   novel-reading.      I    can    appreciate 
good  fir-tion   and   do   not   hesitate   to 
preach  upon  the  subject  of  a  novel. '^ 
Dr.  Haig  Brown,   long  headmaster 
of  Charterhouse,  has  something  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  say:  ^'I  hold 
that  so   long  as   life   remains  in   the 
body,  'the  brain'— i.e.,  the  centre  of 
mental  activity  and  bodily  sensation 
—wherever  it  may  be  situate,  never 
tires.     It  works  incessantly.     During 
waking  hours  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  physical  no  ryes  of  the  body 


and     does   the   work  of     the  engine 
which  drives  the  train  of  thought  and 
sensation.     In  the  hours  of  sleep  the 
engine  is  detached  from  the  train— 
i.e.,    from    the    nervous    system— and 
consequently   ceases   to   act   upon   it, 
but  it  is   still  actively  engaged  in  a 
process     called     unconscious  cerebra- 
tion.    That  the  activity  of  the  brain 
iContinues   during   sleep  is   shown   by 
our   experience   of   what  happens   on 
the  border   line  between      sleep    and 
waking.      In   those   few  moments  its 
connection  with  the  physical  nerve  sys- 
tem is  only  imperfectly  renewed,  and 
from   the    imperfect   reneAval    results 
the  grotesque  fancies  we  call  dreams, 
which,  despite  of  their  imperfection, 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  Hhe 
brain'   has  been   working  during  the 
hours,   but   that   its   operations   have 
remained  unknown,  owing  to  its  de- 
tachment from  the  nerve  system.    But 
the  physical   part   of   our   system    is 
exhausted   by   the    constant   work   of 
its  registration  of  the  activity  of  Hhe 
brain'    and   by    the    efforts   made    to 
give   effect    to    this    activity.       Some 
have  sought  a   remedy  for  the   exhaus- 
tion  from   overwork  in  the  adoption 
of  a  different  line  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivitj^,  but  such  a  remedy  can  hardly 
be  effectual  any  more  than  we  could 
cure    the    fatigue    of    limb    resulting 
from    a    long   walk   by    traversing   a 
different  road.     Others  have  tried  to 
find   refreshment  by   strong  physical 
exercise.    This,  again,  must  be  a  fail- 
ure,  for   if   the   theory   advanced   at 
the   beginning    of    these    remarks    be 
correct,  it  is  the  physical  system  that 
requires  rest,  because  it  has  already 
been  overtaxed  by  the  tyrannous  de- 
mands of  'the  brain.'    It  would  seem 
that  the  remedy  must  be  sought  else- 
where.   So  far  as  my  own  experience 
teaches,  it  can  be  found  nowhere  but 
in  an  appeal  to  Hired  Nature's  sweet 
restorer,   balmy    sleep.'      During   the 
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time  of  my  life  when  my  labors  were 
heaviest  I  formed  a  habit  of  com- 
manding sleep,  and  I  have  often 
found  that  a  brief  slumber,  sometimes 
of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  refreshed  and  restored  the 
weary  powers  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree. It  is  said  that  the  first  Na- 
poleon exercised  such  a  power  of  will, 
and  no  doubt  many  persons  of  less 
distinction  than  he  have  used  it.  They 
have  found  that  the  temporary  detach- 
ment of  motive-power  of  Hhe  brain' 
from  the  nerves,  with  which  it  im- 
periously acted,  sufficed  to  give  new 
vigour  to  the  system  and  enable  it 
to  make  further  effort.  The  theory 
of  detachment  here  indicated  is  no 
novelty.  There  are  many  scattered 
kinds  of  it  in  the  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy of  all  ages.  Ovid,  in  his  'Met- 
amorphoses,' speaks  of  rest  of  Hhe 
brain'  (animi)  which  soothes  the 
spirit  worn  out  with  the  work  of  the 
day  and  recreates  it  for  fresh  labors. 
Pliny,  in  his  'Natural  History,'  tells 
us  sleep  is  nothing  but  the  retire- 
ment of  Hhe  brain'  (animi)  into  its 
innermost  self.  Such  illustrations 
might   be   multiplied." 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison:  ''Brains 
differ;  so  do  temperaments,  habits, 
resources,  tastes,  age.  What  rests 
one  man  kills  another.  What  cheers 
one  wearies  the  other.  Preliminary 
questions  are:  How  much— in  what 
way— is  your  brain  tired?  How 
long  can  you  rest?  What  can  you 
afford?  What  do  you  like  best?  If 
seriously  fatigued,  consult  your  medi- 
cal man:  if  slightly,  take  up  what 
you  enjoy.  The  only  general  specific 
is  change.  I  have  all  my  life  taken 
care  not  to  tire  my  brain.  If  I  ever 
did,  I  would  travel  to  Japan  and 
China.  But  few  people  can  take,  and 
some  dislike,  a  voyage.  Many  over 
eat  themselves  and  soak  themselves 
silly  with  tobacco  and  'bridge.'  " 


Di^.  W.  H.  Fitchett:  "The  best  re- 
creation for  a  tired  brain  I  find  to 
be,  not  cessation  of  work,  but  change 
of  work.  When  I  am  tired,  for  ex- 
ample, with  platform  work— lectur- 
ing or  preaching — to  sit  down  at  tjie 
desk  and  do  a  bit  of  literary  work 
is  a  change  which  has  almost  the 
effect  of  recreation.  Or.  if  the  brain 
has  grown  tired  with  historical  re- 
search, to  take  a  plunge  into  a  novel 
or  a  book  of  travels  is  rest.  But  the 
best  tonic  for  a  tired  head  is  some 
physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  and 
the  very  best  form  of  such  exercise 
for  a  middle-aged  man  with  over- 
strung nerves  and  a  tired  brain  is 
golf.  Solitary  golf  is  'better  than 
a  foursome;  an  afternoon  spent  in  a 
wrestle  with  bogey  is  a  sort  of  nepen- 
the to  the  brain." 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P.:  "I 
should  say  that  in  every  constitution 
having  its  own  idiosyncrasy  there  is  i 
some  particular  recreation  which  suits 
it  best.  For  myself,  I  find  refuge  in 
a  variety  of  recreations,  and  plead 
guilty  to  the  antique  shops,  to  music, 
to  reading,  and  to  golf;  and  I  think 
I  would  have  the  reading  supplement- 
ed by  the  antique  shops  and  the  golf 
supplemented  by  the  music.  I  can- 
not* confine  myself  to  one  recreation 
as  the  best  stimulant  to  the  tired 
brain. ' ' 

Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
says:  "My  idea  of  sport  and  games 
is  to  be  found  in  something  T  wrote 
six  years  ago,  when  I  said :  '  There 
is  one  thing  I  like  to  recall,  and  that 
is  my  skill  at  chess.  Chess  was  al- 
ways a  delight  to  me,  and  I  greatly 
wonder  that  so  few  players  are  found 
among  artists.  Ruskin  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  game,  as  have  been  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
letters.  Turning  as  it  does  on  such 
high  faculties  of  imagination,  analy- 
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sis,  synthesis,  the  chess-board  should 
be  found   in   every   studio.      In   this, 
also,  as  in  everything-  else,  my  father 
and  I  were  chums,  and,  while  still  a 
child,  I  could  beat  everyone  I  knew 
but   himself.     Staunton,  who   was   a 
friend,  could  give  me  only  the  small- 
est odds;  he  could  not  give  me  the 
odds  of  playing  without  smoking  his 
pipe.    I  could  easily  play  half  a  dozen 
games  stimultaneously  without  seeing 
the  board.      Now,   for  the  merchant, 
who  has  no  cares  when  he  leaves  his 
office;   for  the   parson,   who  has  no- 
thing  to    think    about    but   his    next 
sermon,     and     doesn't     think     much 
about  that;  for  the  lawyer  or  doctor, 
who  learned  all  they  wanted  to  know- 
in  the  days  of  their  youth;  for  the 
Parliament     man,  who     has  only   to 
stand   in   the  Lobby   and  feel   which 
way   the    wind   whistles   through   his 
brains,   it    is    all    very   well    to    take 
life  easilj^,  to  sing  or  dance,  or  go  to 
the   theatre,   or  play  tennis,   or  take 
a  boat  up  the  river.    But  for  the  art- 
ist,   who    never    can    lay    the    ghosts 
which  haunt  his  brain— who,  day  and 
night,    and   night   and  day   is    seeing 
whot  no  one  else  can  see— visions  that 
he    is      striving   to    crystallise      into 
beautiful  and  permanent  shapes,  who 
wears  his  life  out  in  honest  work  that 
makes  the  brain  sweat;  for  the  artist, 
I  say,  some   quiet,   simple,   easy,  un- 
fatiguing,     refreshing     recreation     is 
needed,  and  I  find  this  in  chess.'    To 
these  views  I  adhere  to-day  in  every 
particular.     They  are  as  true  now  as 
six  years  ago." 

We  will  now  give  the  opinions  of 
two  practical  men  of  business: 

Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake  says: 
The  first  restorative  for  a  tired  brain 
is  sleep,  if  the  owner  of  the  brain 
can  get  it.  Newness  of  scene- if 
that  be  possible— is  refreshment.  To 
an  active  mind  doing  nothing  is  only 
another  form  of  weariness.    New  oc- 


cupation is  exhilaration.  Change  the 
thought  by  books  of  entertainment, 
or  music,  or  agreeable  society— but 
not  too  much  of  anything.  If  a  per- 
son is  a  cereal-eater  a  little  meat  will 
he  useful;  if  a  meat-eater  cereal  will 
be  helpful." 

Mr.  W.  N.  Whymper,  Secretary  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Assurance:  ''Sleep  is  the  ob- 
vious answer.  Probably  'amusement' 
is  meant,  however,  and  then  the 
amusement  of  younger  days  is  hardly 
likely  to  be  the  recreation  suitable 
to  a  maturer  age.  Speaking  for  my- 
self, I  should  say  that,  having  more 
or  less  successfully  kept  my  bodily 
frame  as  vigorous  as  possible,  I  can 
find  relief  from  the  strain  of  work 
in  lawm-tennis,  squash  racquets,  and 
in  shooting  and  fishing.  The  last  is 
certainly  the  greatest  help  to  me 
when  brain-weary ;  a  few  days  among 
sea  trout  on  a  Connemara  loch  in- 
variably produce  a  state  of  'world- 
forgetting'  which  enables  one  to  feel 
no  annoyance  in  thinking  one  is  hy 
the  'world  forgot';  and  then  you  are 
nearly  ready  for  work  again. ' ' 

Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.:  "Sleep 
is  the  best  and  truest  recreation,  or, 
rather,  recreator  of  the  tired  brain; 
but  we  can't  always  command  sleep 
when  we  need  it;  and,  moreover, 
some  of  us,  at  least,  who  enjoy  being 
conscious,  are  unwilling  to  add  to 
that  great  sum  of  unconsciousness, 
that  sleep,  which,  in  one  sense,  robs 
us  of  nearly  one  third  of  our  lives. 
We  seek  some  means  of  resting  only 
that  part  of  the  brain  which  is  tired, 
without  driving  consciousness  away 
from  the  whole  brain. 

"The  essential  point  of  such  re- 
creation is  that  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  sufficiently  excit- 
ing, to  keep  aw^ay  from  the  brain  all 
those  thoughts  which  had  previously 
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tired  it.  Hence,  mere  meclianical 
exercise,  the  dull  grind  of  a  *  consti- 
tutional' walk,  is  inadequate.  There 
is  not  enough  in  the  walk  to  drive 
away  the  living  thoughts;  besides, 
exercise  itself,  especially  if  heavy 
and  prolonged,  itself  tires  the  whole 
brain— the  already  tired  parts  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Exercise  may  have  an 
indirect  beneficial  effect  on  the  whole 
brain  by  helping  to  neutralise  the 
errors  of  digestion  and  nutrition 
which  come  from  the  tired  brain,  but, 


even  for  this,  heavy  work  is  undesir- 
able. The  best  recreation,  then,  is 
some  light  work  which  takes  away 
the  mind  altogether  from  the  work 
that  has  tired  it.  I  myself  find  this 
in  gardening.  Amid  my  flowers,  Hhe 
cares  that  have  infested'  part  of  my 
brain,  'fold  their  buds  and  flee 
away.'  I  forget  all  about  them 
for  the  time,  and,  meanwhile,  find  in 
the  muscular  work  to  which  garden- 
ing invites  me  all  the  indirect  benefits 
of  light  exercise." 


The  Second  City  of  the  Empire 

BY  WILLIAM  HYDE,   IN  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

•  William  Hyde  is  an  artist  and  he  describes  the  great  city  of  Liverpool  as  only  an  artist  or 
a  poet  can  describe  it.  His  pen  pictures  the  city's  scenes,  its  buildings,  its  shipping  and  its 
people  in  words  that  charm  and  enthrall.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  where  the  article 
appears  in  full,  he  has  enriched  it  with  a  number  of  paintings  that  add  greatly  to  its  value. 


IMAGINE  a  pool— an  inlet  of  the 
sea  with  something  that  grows 
in  a  natural  manner  at  intervals 
on  its  margin,  that  increases  until 
it  forms  a  fringe  where  land  andm 
water  meet ;  imagine  a  growth  spread- 
ing inland  from  this,  which  sends  out 
strings  and  veins  farther  and  farther 
still,  and  you  will  have  in  analogy 
the  history  of  Liverpool.  First  a  dock 
(the  first  with  flood-gates  in  Brit- 
ain) ;  then  another,  then  more,  then 
a  fringe  of  docks,  and  at  the  present 
day  over  seven  miles  of  magnificent 
engineering,  where  the  largest  ships 
afloat  are  daily  handled  with  all  the 
known  forces  of  mechanical  science, 
forming  one  of  the  greatest  seaports 
in  the  world. 

The  volume  of  its  trade  is  enor- 
mous, and  is  increasing;  cotton,  corn, 
wool,  timber  and  cattle  pour  into  the 
port.  The  raw  material  of  the  food 
and  clothes  of  Britain  is  thence  con- 
veyed by  a  veining  of  railways  and 


canals  as  the  life-blood  of  its  trade. 
Humanity  in  a  great  range  and  var- 
iety flows  through  the  streets  and 
wharves  of  this  world-port,  from 
half-barbaric  Russian  peasants  in 
sheepskins  to  the  latest  type  of  lux- 
urious feminism  from  American  cities. 
On  a  Summer  morning  the  first  im- 
pression is  that  of  movement  and 
activity;  as  the  sun  shoots  its  rays 
down  the  broad  streets  sloping  to  the 
river,  modern  house-fronts,  gilt  let- 
tering, plate-glass  shop-windows,  glit- 
ter in  the  sun.  There  is  a  curious 
eagerness  in  the  quickly  moving  peo- 
ple, more  rapid  and  intense  than  in 
the  busy  streets  of  London.  Electric 
tramcars  keep  one's  faculties  on  the 
stretch  to  avoid  them,  as  they  whirl 
through  the  streets.  An  electric  rail- 
way runs  overhead,  with  a  sequence 
of  trains  passing  every  dock.  There 
are  railways  under  ground,  under 
water;  and  these  visible  and  invis- 
ible   have   over   a     hundred    stations 
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about  the  city.  One  feels  breathless, 
eager,  with  a  sense  that  a  net  has 
closed  about  one;  that  individuality, 
feeling,  sight,  have  been  captured 
by  some  skilful  combination  of  wires 
and  rods. 

But  what  is  this?  While  the  sen- 
ses are  occupied  by  the  mechanical 
activity  in  the  streets,  one  is  sudden- 
ly   confronted    with A    part    of 

ancient  Rome?  A  smoke-stained  Gre- 
cian temple?  Is  it  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  the  ancient  world  ?  Here  I 
in  a  web  of  mechanical  wires  and 
lines!  In  an  isolated  space  a  vast 
grey  temple  portico  rises  up  from 
flights  of  steps,  rigid  in  massive  sim- 
plicity, dark,  portentous,  whose  Cor- 
inthian columns  reflect  only  sombre 
tones,  which  seem  to  have  a  hypnotic 
power  as  one  looks  on  them.  It  is 
no  fantasy.  It  is  St.  George's  Hall, 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  Liverpool. 
More  impressive  than  beautiful,  there 
is  no  other  building  quite  like  this 
in  Britain. 

It  seems  that  here  a  hard-headed, 
intellectual  people  are  paying  perhaps 
an  unconscious  tribute  to  a  past  ideal, 
with  the  incarnate  desire  that  is  in 
all  humanity  for  expression  through 
art;  though  one  of  the  great  liners 
in  the  pool  below  would  carry  the 
freights  of  an  antique  fleet,  and  one 
of  their  hydraulic  cranes  would 
swing  a  Carthaginian  argosy  as  a 
child  swings  a  toy  on  its  finger. 

Around  this  isolated  mass  of  Greek 
architecture  are  others  of  similar  but 
less  degree,  which  contrive  to  keep 
up  the  analogies  of  forums,  capitols, 
parthenons:  a  tall  column  with  a  sta- 
tue of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  a  fitting 
casket  for  the  many  jewels  of  British 
art  within.  There  are  civic  buildings, 
besides,  of  law  and  government,  with 
a  museum  and  the  rest,  all  detailed 
by  many    guides.     Gathered     about 


these  are  the  statues  of  men  who 
gave,  who  led,  who  governed;  men 
whose  benevolent  instincts  caused 
them  to  wonder  whose  wealth  they 
had  acquired,  and  how  some  of  it 
could  be  employed  to  help  the  im- 
perfect human  law  between  man  and 
man. 

In  these  Liverpool  streets  the  eye 
is  seldom  unoccupied  with  some  kind 
of  Palladian  or  pseudo-classic  erec- 
tion—domes, or  porches,  or  fronts  ap- 
pearing generally  above  the  grey  and 
smoky  vistas. 

Those  most  potent  magnates,  the 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board— 
the  commercial  equivalent  of  the  an- 
cient Venetian  Council  of  Ten— the 
committee  of  experts  who  control  the 
docks,  are  building  a  palace  which 
will  overlook  the  most  characteristic 
and  historic  spot  in  the  city— the 
Pier-head  and  Landing-stage.  Thus, 
the  oligarchy  of  Liverpool  may  look 
out  of  their  English  Renaissance  win- 
dows on  the  scene  of  the  city's  early 
struggles  with  the  currents  of  a 
storm-beaten  estuary  and  the  drifting 
sands  of  an  insecure  anchorage,  with 
the  complacency  of  one  who  ''has 
had  losses,"  but  who  has  since  grown 
rich,  and  has  ''everything  handsome 
about  him." 

The  romance  of  trade  has  few  ex- 
amples to  equal  this  rise  to  wealth 
and  importance  of  an  obscure  seaport, 
engaged  only  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  a  small  carrying  trade. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mersey 
is  Birkenhead,  a  youthful  rival  to 
Liverpool,  but  steadily  creeping  up 
in  importance.  Here  are  immense 
docks,  cattle  landing-stages,  lairages, 
and  ship-building  yards  whence  come 
naval  ironclads,  ocean  liners  and 
canal  barges;  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete ship-yards  in  the  kingdom. 
Right  up  the  Cheshire  bank  of  the 
Mersej'^   are    groups    at    intervals    of 
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docks  and  shipping,  with  a  famous 
anchorage  for  Atlantic  steamers.  At 
Eastham  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
begins,  at  a  tremendons  piece  of  en- 
gineering, costing  about  £14,000,000. 
Three  large  sets  of  locks  regulate  the 
inland  waters  and  tidal  water  from 
the  sea,  railway  bridges  swing  across 
on  pivots,  ocean  steamers  pass  up  and 
down  between  them, 

Fringeing  one  of  the  ancient  pools, 
dammed  up  by  stone  embankments, 
is  Widnes,  a  conglomeration  of  all 
that  is  abhorred  by  idealists,  and  not 
without  cause.  The  smoke  that  trails 
from  the  chimneys  of  this  nest  of 
chemical  works  is  of  full  volume, 
many  colors,  and  curious  flavor.  One 
looks  at  it  from  the  calm  reaches 
of  the  canal  with  a  sense  of  awe,  and 
wonders  if  these  alkali  works  are  not 
colonies  of  demons  and  spirits  from 
the  underworld. 

But  no !  the  most  potent  spirit  here 
is  that  of  science.  The  powers  evok- 
ed form  essential  ingredients  for  the 
present  age,  and  this  patch  of  tall 
chimney-shafts,  looking  like  a  rank 
growth  of  fungi  on  an  evil  spot,  is 
one  of  the  pieces  of  the  world 's  chess- 
board on  which  men  and  nations  are 
playing  an  endless  game  until  the 
mysterious  destiny  of  the  human  race 
is  accomplished. 

A  great  ship  lies  here  in  the  Mer- 
sey, an  instrument  of  fate  to  thou- 
sands, to  whom  the  far-off  lands  beck- 
on, for  the  blue  Peter  is  flying.  In 
the  core  of  the  vessel  where  its  heart 
beats,  in  the  centre  of  a  ribbed  and 
riveted  iron  shell,  lie  the  cylinder 
and  piston  which  conquer  the  oceanic 
distances;  for  an  invisible  but  mighty 
force,  the  human  intellect,  has  bound 
down  fire  and  water  by  ringed  and 
tempered  metal  to  move  them  at  will. 
Beyond,  through  iron  doors,  one  sees 
the  half-nude,  coal-stained  figures  of 
the  guardians  and  feeders  of  the  mys- 


tic element  that  glows  behind  a  range 
of  furnace  doors.  That  glittering 
steel  arm,  the  piston,  now  at  rest,  is 
a  symbol  of  the  modern  spirit.  Every 
stroke  it  makes  means   some   degTee  jij 

of  wealth  to  different  degTees  f 
of  men,  and  those  silent,  watchful,* 
lithe  figures  about  it  are  bound  with 
it  as  links  in  a  chain  of  necessity, 
one  end  of  which  is  in  the  stifling 
stoke-hole  of  the  liner,  and  the  other, 
through  link  upon  link  of  varied  in- 
terests, is  in  the  merchant's  palace. 

Built  around  this  beating  pulse  of 
force  is  a  maze  of  multiplied  contri- 
vances, for  convenience,  for  luxury; 
a  floating  hive  of  close-packed  cells, 
where  for  a  little  time  is  gathered 
together  an  epitome  of  mankind. 
Here,  in  close  touch,  but  still  divided 
by  invisible  social  distinctions,  are 
the  careworn  man  of  wealth,  the  as- 
tute emissary  of  great  corporations, 
the  distinguished  soldier,  the  trader 
with  his  samples,  the  eloping  adven- 
turess, the  skilled  mechanic,  the  so- 
cial failure,  the  Ambassador  of  State. 
Here  are  heav3^-faced  peasants  from 
the  sighing  pine  forests  of  Northern 
Europe^  and  the  blue-eyed,  sweet- 
faced  woman  of  English  pastoral  life. 
They  are  all  ticketed  and  numbered, 
and  endowed  with  the  right  to  some 
little  cell  in  the  tier  upon  tier  of 
passages  and  cabins  in  this  hive. 

Up  above  the  bustle,  watchful  and 
serene,  is  the  commander,  whose 
finger  is  always  on  the  pulse  of  the 
leviathan  machine;  surrounded  by  his 
pilots  and  officers,  one  of  whom 
speaks  through  a  large  cone,  and  as 
he  speaks,  the  answering  signals  from 
the  tugs'  sirens  keep  the  air  in  a 
constant  vibration,  with  hoarse,  half- 
musical  sounds.  And  then,  as  gang- 
way after  gang-way  is  withdrawn,  and 
rope  after  rope  cast  off,  the  great 
sea-monster  throbs,  smokes,  groans,, 
and  shivers,  is     awakening   to     life. 
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Lines  of  faces  look  down  to  the  land- 
ing-stage beneath  them,  lines  of  faces 
look  upwards,  that  may  never  look  in 
each  other's  eyes  again.  Pale  are 
bome,  rigidly  staring  others.  There 
rre  tears,  cheers,  trembling  hands,  a 
liuttering  of  farewells ;  then  bell- 
sounds  strike  the  ear,  the  blue  Peter 
comes  sliding  down,  and  the  great 
ship  slowly  w^ears  out  into  the  wide 
estuary,  pointing  westward,  bearing 
hopes  and  fears  down  the  river  into 
the  gateway  of  the  ocean,  where  the 
great  steel  arm  begins  to  work,  rest- 
lessly, resistlessly,  day  and  night,  till 
it  reaches  another  shore.  Soon  the 
w^hole  disappears  in  the  haze  of  the 
setting  sun,  a  speck  that  has  vanished 
in  a  great  ocean,  a  symbol  of  all  our 
lives. 

A  familiar  incident  this  at  the 
Landing-stage,  a  stage  of  many  dra- 
mas, making  chapters  in  the  unwrit- 
ten story  of  humanity.  It  is  a  nerve- 
centre  of  the  city's  life,  the  scene 
of  incessant  movement  and  changing 
interest.  Steam  ferries  crowded  with 
passengers  come  and  go  every  few 
minutes.  Merchants,  clerks,  laborers, 
shopmen,  fresh-looking  girls,  school- 
boys, pour  across  the  gangways. 
Glistening-  seagulls  whirl  about  them, 
and  the  distant  clang  of  hammers 
beating  on  the  opposite  shore,  with 
the  hoarse  roar  of  steamships'  sig- 
nals, makes  an  incessant  undertone 
of  sound.  Business  and  pleasure 
jostle  each  other.  Here  are  the  steam- 
ers crowded  with  holiday  folks  from 
the  industrial  districts,  bound  for 
Wales,  Ireland  and  the  coast  resorts; 
a  laughing,  chattering  crowd,  with  the 
flushed,  excited  faces  of  children,  of 
woman,  many  showing  their  Celtic 
descent  in  an  exquisite  refinement  of 
feature  and  beauty  of  expression. 

Behind  the  fringe  of  granite  quays 
and  docks  on  the  bank  of  the  Mersey 
runs     the     overhead  electric  i-aibvav. 


high  above  this  panorama  of  mari- 
time success.  For  a  few  pence  one 
can  travel  to  and  fro,  a  moving  and 
excited  spectator  of  the  varied  life 
below.  Beneath,  the  iron  monsters 
are  lying  in  their  berths,  idle,  ex- 
pectant, disgorging  or  absorbing  as 
the  time  befits;  they  look  like  inan- 
imate Gullivers  tied  down  with  ropes, 
with  Lilliputian  figures  about  them, 
patting  them  with  hammers,  painting 
them  with  brushes,  and  filling  them 
with  endless  packages. 

These  beings  occasionally  swann 
up  the  railway  stairs  into  the  rapid- 
ly moving  trains.  A  stoker,  glisten- 
ing  blackly,   gets    into    the    carriage. 

Pointing  to  a  great  steamship, 
crowded  with  human  forms,  far  out 
in  the  haze  of  the  Mersey,  I  ask, 
''Is  that  the  ' Campania r  " 

He  shades  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 
''Yes,"  he  replies;  "she's  just  in." 

I  ask  a  few  more  questions,  and 
terse  intelligent  replies  are  given  in 
a  delightful  North-country  accent. 
The  names  and  history  of  these  ocean 
monarchs  are  household  words;  their 
birth  on  the  Clyde  or  Tyne,  their 
length,  tonnage,  horse-power,  the 
meaning  of  their  flags,  are  all  re- 
tailed between  the  puffs  from  a  cutty, 
as  a  man  reckons  up  his  family. 

Another  man  enters  (Scandinavian 
descent,  a  tarry  blue-jacket,  with 
knotty  hands).  Pointing  to  a  sail- 
ing-barque being  warped  out  of 
Broeklebank  Dock,  I  ask,  "What  is 
she  doing?" 

"South  America  for  timber,"  is 
the  reply. 

"That  seems  an  old  ship  for  an 
ocean  voyage.  Do  these  come  back 
here?" 

"Sometimes,"  he  replied,  with  a 
curiously  significant  glance. 

"Will  this  one   come  back?" 

"God  knows,"  he  said. 

The  two  words  were  spoken  quiet- 
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ly;  but  they  matched  his  clear-cut 
northern  face,  and  contained  all  the 
secrets  of  the  sea. 

A  little  farther  was  a  small  crowd 
of  figures  in  one  of  the  older  docks, 
just  inside  the  palings.  I  had  but 
a  glimpse,  but  it  will  last  for  years. 
Lying  flat  on  the  edge  of  the  granite 
quay  was  a  something,  partially  cov- 
ered by  a  sack.  Two  high  seaman's 
boots  projected  from  it,  glistening 
and  wet,  and  a  dock  policeman  stand^- 
ing  by  it  kept  back  with  his  arm  a 
group  of  laborers.     Yes,  God  knows! 

On  the  land  side  of  the  railway 
are  long,  grey  vistas,  running  up  be- 
tween tall  Avarehouses.  Each  flashes 
some  glimpse  of  meaning,  too  stern, 
too  utterly  utilitarian  to  be  called 
ugly,  with  a  background  of  factory 
shafts,  grimy  railway  arches,  gaso- 
meters, and  the  slated  roofs  of  the 
people— seven  miles  of  'Hhe  blessings 
of  civilization."  At  Hercaluneum 
Dock  I  descended  and  wandered  into 
details.  I  made  my  way  cautiously 
over  the  narrow  bridges  on  the  giant 
flood-gates  into  a  world  of  cranes, 
massive  masonry,  twisted  cables, 
chains,  and  anchors.  I  saw  huge 
propellers  hanging  in  the  air  above 
me  with  the  bottoms  of  steamers; 
afraid  instinctively  of  being  crushed, 
yet  ever  fascinated  by  the  situation. 

The  faces  of  men  of  all  nations 
greet  one,  looking  over  the  sides  of 
vessels,  looking  out  of  sheds,  cabin 
doorways,  grouped  about  pier-heads, 
all  kinds  of  men— deck-hands,  mar- 
iners, laborers,  dock  officials.  Every- 
where are  lorries,  trolleys,  railway 
trucks,  on  roads,  on  lines  (one  meets 
a  whole  train  in  a  street,  with  a  man 
ringing  a  bell  in  front  of  the  engine, 
as  though  it  were  lost  and  he  were 
the  town  crier) .  One  dock  is  a  haunt 
of  peace,  another  frantic  with  excite- 
ment;  a  gamut  of     sounds     roaring 


there  from  ship's  syrens  and  curious 
muffled  sounds  of  steam. 

On  a  lorry  drawn  by  three  horses 
there  comes  a  load  of  draggle-tailed 
bales,  bound  by  iron  bands,  an  un- 
canny-looking mass  of  dirty,  white, 
drifty,  shifty,  vaporous-looking  stuff 
—raw  cotton!  Out  of  this  unsub- 
stantial material  huge  industries  are 
built.  It  left  an  odd  sensation  as  it 
passed,  for  like  a  phantom  it  seemed 
to  reflect  no  light.  As  I  felt  my  way 
about  I  met  it  frequently;  it  drifted 
about  in  wisps  and  wraiths,  prevad- 
ing  everything  like  a  spell.  I  found 
it  piled  in  countless  bales  in  sheds, 
coming  up  out  of  dark  holds,  swing- 
ing high  overhead  on  cranes,  over- 
flowing from  lofts,  and  droopisig 
down  from  their  doors  in  streaks. 
Then  I  found  gTain,  also  piled  in 
heaps,  lit  up  by  gleams  of  sunlight 
through  open  doorways,  and  hidden 
in  gloomy  shadows  of  wharves  and 
warehouses,  brown  and  golden  studies 
of  light  and  shade.  I  found  men 
shovelling  golden  maize  into  sacks, 
men  dragging  bales  of  wool,  rolling 
barrels;  men  sitting  on  these,  men 
with  the  thin  yellow^  face  of  poverty, 
some  eating  scraps  of  food. 

T  watch  a  long  column  of  men  grad- 
ually being  paid  wages  at  the  little 
window  of  a  small  shed:  they  keep 
in  queue,  and  take  their  share  of  the 
wealth  about  them  with  a  curious 
gravity.  From  behind  a  gate  I  watch 
them,  unseen,  with  an  ill-defined  sense 
of  resentment:  the  impression  they 
make  is  always  of  something  grey- 
grey  faces,  grey  clothes,  grey  hair, 
grey  life  and  surroundings ;  the  young 
and  the  old  are  stamped  with  it.  As 
they  pass  across  a  streak  of  sunlight, 
their  heads  and  faces  are  thrown  in- 
to hard  light  and  shade :  they  are  like 
a  series  of  Durer  studies,  and  some 
exhibit  the  marks  of  a  high  race,  yet 
this  strange  riddle  of  existence  can- 
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not  be  judged  by  appearance.  The 
whole  of  this  complex  materialisa- 
tion is  involved  in  a  web  of  para- 
doxes: one  looks  from  these  grey 
workers  to  the  huge  warehouses, 
which  now  seem  not  unlike  Norman 
castles,  but  their  solid  walls,  their 
iron-ribbed  floors  with  tons  and  tons 
of  wealth,  are  mostly  the  outcome  of 
a  thin  vapour— steam.  Most  of  the 
wealth  of  Lancashire  rests  on  the 
light  airy  gossamer  which  the  cot- 
ton-seed grows;  great  cities,  solid 
visible  possessions  with  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  in  them,  rest  on  ^'tri- 
fles light  as  air."  One  feels  it  per- 
sonally as  one  creeps  on  a  narrow 
slip  of  quay  between  the  iron  walls 
of  the  liner's  side  and  the  stone 
walls  of  the  warehouse,  over  six  hun- 
dred feet  of  compression  with  a  rib- 
bon of  sky  above;  here  men,  steam, 
cotton,  are  bound  down  under  enor- 
mous pressures  to  serve  the  purpose 


of   someone   or   something,   and   even 
to  be  gambled  with. 

Standing  on  the  Landing-stage  at 
Liverpool  one  may  see,  amidst  the 
glimpses  of  its  shifting  drama,  hints 
of  other  things— some  lovely  profile, 
with  the  Celtic  dower  of  beauty,  some 
glance  of  eyes  expressing  the  mystery 
of  nature's  solitudes  in  their  depths. 
Just  at  hand  is  a  glistening  bank  of 
sand,  at  low  water  the  haunt  of 
screaming  gulls;  and  one  may  vision 
out  of  it  the  reed  beds,  the  pale 
gleaming  waters  of  a  grey  sea-marsh 
pool,  and  the  solitude  of  its  myster- 
ious past;  and  thus  one  may  for  an 
instant  look  through  thr  substance  of 
the  material  world,  and  this  mechani- 
cal life  of  monotonous  haste,  with 
n  throb  of  disdun,  when  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  machinery  of  necessity  is 
for  an  instant  silenced,  and  one 
hears  only  a  still,  small  voice. 


The  x^mericanization  of  Paris 

BY  ALEXANDER  HUME  FORD,   IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY. 


The  American  colony  in  Paris  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  of  considerable  com- 
mercial significance.  Nearly  every  progressive  American  industry  has  its  branch  in  Paris, 
and  a  far-seeing  French  law  has  brought  it  about  that  many  factories  have  been  built  there. 
Shops  in  which  American  goods  are  sold  dominate  the  business  streets.  Life  insurance 
companies  have  erected  handsome  buildings  and  even  American  newspapers  have  Paris  offices. 


THERE  is  a  permanent  American 
colony  in  Paris  as  large  as  the 
the  metropolis  of  many  a 
southern  or  western  state.  In  the 
Summer  time  and  until  late  Fall, 
the  heart  of  Paris,  the  very  centre  of 
France,  is  more  American  than 
French,  and  the  predominant  langu- 
age spoken  within  sound  of  the 
Grand  Opera  House  is  English  with 
a  nasal  twang,  while  within  the 
great  marble  edifice  itself,  an  Am- 
erican prima  donna  holds  forth  at 
the  head  of   the   French   company     of 


singers.  In  fact,  the  American  inva- 
sion is  apparent  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  gay  French  capital. 

Jane  Noria,  wife  of  the  American 
secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  Paris,  has,  for  some  time, 
been  the  favorite  Marguerite  of  the 
Grand  Opera  directors  and  the  pub- 
lic. At  the  Moulin  Rouge,  the  most 
famous  resort  in  Paris,  "The  Belle 
of  New  York"  has  had  a  long  run, 
and  the  American  cake  walk  —  or 
"cak-walk"  as  it  is  called  in 
France,  has  been  the  rage  for  several 
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seasons.  The  penny-in-the-slot  phono- 
graph parlor  has  revolutionized  Paris 
— and  thereby  hangs   a   tale. 

When  France  awarded  the  Volta 
prize  of  $10,000  to  Alex.  Graham 
Bell  for  his  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone, that  astute  American  spent 
every  cent  of  this  sum  perfecting-  the 
phoQograph,  and  the  company  organ- 
ized to  exploit  its  marvels  secured 
an  entire  building  on  the  Boulevard 
des  Italiens;  here  the  Parisiennes 
were  invited  at  a  penny  apiece  to 
listen  to  their  famous  singers,  speak- 
ers and  actors.  The  penny-in-the- 
slot  idea  took  like  wild  fire  and  the 
American  phonograph  parlor  gather- 
ed in  thousands  of  francs  per  day. 
An  American  company  was  trying  to 
make  its  way  supplying  Paris  Vv'ith 
electric  lights,  and  the  phonograph 
people  joined  hands  with  the  new  en- 
terprise. Of  a  sudden  one  evening 
the  building  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  glared  from  garret  to  base- 
ment with  a  perfect  blanket  of  elec- 
tric lights.  All  Paris  turned  out  to 
see  the  show  and  a  regiment  of 
gendarmes  was  detailed  to  keep  the 
crowd  moving.  The  prodigality  of 
the  American  store  was  first  de- 
nounced, then  imitated,  until  the 
boulevard  blazed  with  electric  lights 
from  end  to  end,  and  Paris  by  night 
became  as  bright  as  upper  Broadway 
during   the   theatre   season. 

A  nephew  of  President  Garfield  is 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Thompson- 
Houston  Electric  Company  in  Paris, 
and  other  Americans  are  in  charge 
of  the  Westinghouse  plant  in  the 
French  capital.  These  two  Yankee 
concerns  supply  the  light  and  elec- 
tric power  of  Paris;  moreover,  the 
trolley  system  is  American,  and  the 
electric  locomotives  that  haul  pass- 
enger trains  into  the  greatest  depot 
in  Paris  do   so   over  twelve  miles  of 


Yankee-built  ^  electric  railway.  Mobile 
the  electric  cars  that  take  tourists 
over  Paris,  to  and  from  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  are  American,  and  operate 
over  rails  and  equipment  brought 
from  Yankeeland.  Even  the  mag- 
nificent automobile  coupe  of  the  Am- 
erican consul,  bought  at  a  French 
factory,  turned  out  to  be  more  than 
half  American,  every  part  of  its  mo- 
tive machinery  having  been  import- 
ed direct.  There  are  two  American 
automobile  factories  in  Paris,  and 
in  all  electrical  work  the  Frendi  de- 
pend upon  American  genius  for  the 
initiative. 

In  the  building  of  their  houses  the 
Parisiennes  are  beginning  to  adopt 
American  ideas.  The  Countess  de 
Castellane  imported  her  marble  pal- 
ace, i)iece  by  piece,  from  American 
quarries,  and  the  newer  hotels  are 
advertised  as  "American"  in  every 
respect.  American  plumbing  is  the  \ 
only  kind  known  to  the  Parisiennes, 
and  our  Harlem  flats  are  being  imi- 
tated most  accurately.  Padiators  of 
American  make  heat  the  great  apart- 
ment buildings.  The  Government  en- 
courages the  adoption  of  Yankee 
ideas  in  the  reconstruction  of  Paris, 
and  quite  recently  decorated  the 
office  building  erected  on  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiens  by  a  New  York  life 
insurance  company,  and  relieved  it  'i 
of  taxes  because  it  was  the  finest  V 
business  building  in  Europe.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Paris  representa- 
tive was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  decoration 
given  almost  at  the  same  time  to 
James  Hazen  Hyde,  not  because  of 
the  Cambon  dinner,  but  because  the 
insurance  company  he  represented 
had  bought  and  owned  more  French 
Government  bonds  than  any  one  cor- 
poration in  the  world.  The  three 
great   American   insurance   companies 
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ov»^n  an  immense  area  of  property 
surrounding-  the  opera  house.  Already 
the  Americanization  of  the  Paris 
office  building  has  begun. 

The  newer  office  furniture  of  the 
Parisiennes  is,  of  course,  machine- 
made  American,  but  in  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  American  insurance 
building  on  the  grand  boulevards, 
there  is  a  commingling  of  French 
and  American  ideas  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  typical  of  the  entire  cap- 
ital. French  thrift  and  Yankee  en- 
terprise greet  you  as  you  enter  the 
gorgeous  entresol.  There  are  the 
Yankee  elevators,  lifted  by  electric 
power  from  an  American  plant,  but 
there  is  no  starter,  nor  is  there  any 
one  in  the  elevators  to  operate  them. 
In  surprise  you  enter  and  .sit  down, 
at  once  the  doors  close  and  auto- 
matically the  electric  power  is  turn- 
ed on.  You  press  a  button  before 
you,  indicating  the  floor  at  which 
you  wish  to  alight,  and  up  you  go. 
Automatically  the  elevator  is 
stopped  at  the  right  exit,  the  doors 
slide  open  and  you  walk  out;  when 
the  doors  close  behind  you  of  them- 
selves the  elevator  obediently  de- 
scends and  the  current  is  turned  off, 
not  a  volt  wasted,  and  no  elevator 
man's  wages  to  pay.  In  the  offices 
of  this  building  there  is  Americanism 
run  riot,  yet  it  is  all  so  subdued  by 
French  art  that  the  spacious  rooms 
of  the  vice-president  and  general  offi- 
cers are  considered  bv  Frenchmen  the 
most  superb  palatial  business  saloons 
in  the  whole  world,  and  they  are  the 
pride  of  France.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  New  York  quite  so  taste- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  resplendent 
with  solid  polished  mahogany  and 
priceless  Turkish  rugs  as  this  bit  of 
commercial  America  in  luxurious 
Paris. 

It  seems  almost  a  bit  of  impertin- 


ence that  American  newspaper  build- 
ings and  offices  should  dominate  the 
chief  sites  of  Paris,  relegating  the 
great  French  journals  to  the  back- 
grond  and  rear  streets,  where  they 
are  printed  on  American  presses  and 
with  type  set  up  by  Yankee  type- 
setting machines.  There  is  one  New 
York  daily  published  in  Paris,  and 
its  building  is  the  most  frequented  on 
the  Avenue  de  I'Opera.  Facing  the 
opera  house  itself,  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous corner  in  Paris,  is  the  spa- 
cious office  of  a  Chicago  daily,  and 
opposite  the  Madeleine  is  the  Paris 
home  of  a  Brooklyn  afternoon  journ- 
al that  supports  an  American  loung- 
ing saloon  which  is  the  most  home- 
like place  in  the  French  capital. 

The  famous  Avenue  de  I'Opera  is 
almost  as  American  as  it  is  French. 
Yankee  dental  parlors  occupy  whole 
establishments  and  their  "touters" 
are  as  numerous  as  on  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York,  or  State  street,  Chicago. 
Tiffanv  has  his  great  display  on  this 
avenue;  the  American  consulate  oc- 
cupies a  place  in  one  of  the  numer- 
ous American  life  insurance  buildings 
on  the  main  French  thoroughfare, 
where  whole  stores  are  used  for  the 
sale  of  American  shoes,  and  almost 
a  block  for  the  showrooms  of  an 
American  camera  concern.  A  gorge- 
ous bookstore,  outvieing  any  in 
Paris,  attracts  the  stranger  to  Bren- 
tano's,  and  everyv/here  one  recog- 
nizes the  names  of  American  firms 
that  have  crowded  out  Frenchmen  in 
their  own  capital. 

The  foreign  headquarters  of  "The 
machine  that  writes,"  gre  located  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens;  here  the 
French  maids  and  youths  are  taught 
shorthand  and  to  use  the  tvnewriter, 
although  the  American  idea  of  em- 
n'oying  female  stenographers  is  just 
beginning   to   gain   ground,    as   is   the 
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Saturday  half-holiday,  which  has 
been  inaugurated  by  the  American 
concerns  in  Paris  and  is  rapidly 
spreading-  to  the  French  houses.  The 
American  shoe,  however,  has  made  a 
complete  conquest  of  Paris,  and  sev- 
eral factories  for  turning-  out  Yankee 
shoe-makins!:  machinery  have  been 
built  in  the  suburbs.  As  it  is,  every 
machine-made  shoe  in  France  pays 
tribute  to  American  stockholders, 
and  the  American  shoe  store  stares 
vou  in  the  face  everywhere  in  Paris. 
There  are  Americans  in  Paris  who 
live  exactlv  as  they  do  at  home,  and 
there  are  other  Americans  in  Paris, 
some  of  whom  have  resided  there  for 
thirty  years,  who  are  not  aware  that 
any  American  commodity  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  French  capital,  al- 
thoug'h  they  unwittingly  patronize 
Yankee  products  every  day  they  live. 
It  is  said  that  the  Frenchman  will 
never  take  to  the  American  folding- 
bed,  but  certain  it  is  that  he  is  quite 
content  to  be  awakened  by  a  New 
England  alarm  clock,  and  in  the  Am- 
ericanized fiats  he  may  now  take  a 
morning  hot  or  cold  bath  in  a  Yan- 
kee tile  bathtub  rather  than  buy  his 
hot  water  from  the  man  who  sells  it 
on  the  street  and  brings  it  upstairs 
— tepid — by  the  pailful.  If  the  signs 
on  every  dead  wall  of  Paris  are  to 
be  believed,  the  Frenchman  is  be- 
coming acquainted  with  our  break- 
fast foods,  and  certain  it  is  that  he 
reads  a  newspaper  printed  on  an  Am- 
erican press,  rides  on  a  Yankee  trol- 
ley car  to  his  office  furnished  with 
American  furniture,  dictates  his  work 
to  a  Yankee  typewriting  machine 
and  signs  his  letters  with  a  Connec- 
ticut fountain  pen.  At  lunch  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  is  not  served  some  of 
the  chilled  or  canned  beef  we  now 
send  to  France  in  large  quantities, 
and     it     is     pretty     certain  that  his 


wine  is  blended  with  the  fiery  claret 
of  California.  The  only  mixed  drinks 
available  are  at  the  numerous  "Am- 
erican" bars,  and  for  the  teetotaler 
there  is  the  American  ice  cream  soda 
which  has  at  last  invaded  the  candy 
stores  of  Paris.  In  fact,  one  be- 
comes Americanized  in  Paris  with- 
out realizing  the   insidious  fact. 

Paris  shop  windows,  once  the  won- 
der of  the  universe,  decorated  semi- 
annually by  high-salaried  past  mas- 
ters in  the  art,  are  now  re-stocked 
weekly  by  indifferent  clerks,  that  the 
American  visitors  may  see  the  great 
variety  carried  in  stock.  The  one 
beautiful  attractive  window  on  the 
Avenue  de  I'Opera  is  that  of  an  Am- 
erican sewing  machine  company.  Be- 
hind its  immense  plate  glass  win- 
dows are  gems  of  tapestry  worked 
on  the  American  sewing  machine.  In 
window  lighting  and  decorating  the 
American  firms  in  Paris  now  set  the 
pace  for  the  Frenchmen. 

Not  so  long  ago  London  was  the 
headquarters  for  all  things  Ameri- 
can. Nowadays,  however,  various 
German  and  Mediterranean  lines 
carry  the  tourist  direct  to  the  main- 
land and  the  little  island  off  the 
coast  of  France  is  forgotten  by  thvi 
sightseer,  who  has  but  a  limited  am- 
ount of  time  at  his  disposal  and  is 
anxious  to  reach  Paris,  and  loath  to 
leave  it.  Moreover,  the  business 
houses  have  discovered  that  Paris  is 
one  day  nearer  all  Europe  by  mail 
that  is  London.  The  American  ex- 
press companies  began  the  exodus  by 
changing  their  head  offices  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  and  the  life  insurance 
companies  finding  they  could  secure 
one  franc  of  business  in  France  for 
every  dollar  of  American  business, 
followed  suit,  and  then  to  encourage 
the  movement,  the  French  passed  a 
law  that  no  patent  would  hold  good 
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in  Prance  for  more  than  two  years 
unless  a  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  article  patented  was  erected 
on  French  soil.  No  such  law  exists 
in  Eng-land,  so  there  was  a  rush  of 
American  manufacturers  to  Faris.  To 
stand  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
factories  for  repairing  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  typesetting  ma- 
chines, electrical  devices,  and  every 
kind  of  Yankee-made  tool,  began  to 
spring  up  in  and  about  the  French 
city,  while  in  its  centre,  office  room 
for  the  Americans  rose  to  a  prem- 
ium. At  a  radius  of  a  mile  from 
the  opera  house  there  is  a  circle  of 
American  factories  and  repair  shops 
in  Paris,  and  another  nearer  the 
fortifications;  but  it  is  beyond  the 
walls  that,  north,  east,  south  and 
west,  regular  working  men's  suburbs 
are  springing  up  about  the  Yankee 
machine  shops  in  which  are  invested 
millions  upon  millions  of  American 
capital.  The  Westinghouse  suburb 
bears  the  French  equivalent  name  for 
"Braketown,"  and  instead  of  excit- 
ing any  jealousy,  the  American  in- 
vasion is  looked  upon  by  the  Parisi- 
ennes  as  a  godsend  that  causes  Yan- 
kee dollars  to  flow  into  their  pockets. 
'J'he  American  managers  sometimes 
have  interesting  encounters  with 
their  French  employes.  At  one  great 
Yankee  manufacturing  plant  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  the  brisk  young 
overseer  from  Ohio  announced  in  his 
best  French  that  the  factory  bell  would 
ring  for  five  minutes  at  nine  o'clock 
every  morning  and  that  any  work- 
man not  within  the  gates  at  the  last 
stroke  would  be  shut  out  for  the 
day,  and  if  he  repeated  the  offence  he 
would  be  warned  and  the  third  time 
dismissed.  There  was  an  uproar, 
such  as  only  occurs  in  a  French 
workingman's  village,  but  the  Am- 
erican  was  firm     and,   moreover,     he 


refused  to  permit  his  hands  to  begin 
to  wash  up  at  five  thirty;  they  were 
kept  at  work  until  six  sharp,  and 
fined  for  every  piece  of  material  they 
wasted.  It  was  not  the  French  way, 
and  they  protested,  but  when  Satur- 
day came  around  and  they  were  dis- 
missed at  noon  with  a  full  day's 
])ay,  there  was  nothing  they  would 
not  do  for  their  beloved  American 
manager.  They  are  quite  willing 
now  to  adopt  Yankee  methods,  even 
to  the  training  of  each  workman  to 
make  but  one  small  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  hand.  The  new  Yankee 
labor-saving  devices  were  always  a 
puzzle  to  the  French  artisans  and 
their  fingers  never  became  as  nimble 
as  those  of  the  American  workmen, 
but  when  the  labor-saving  machinery 
was  disabled  it  was  found  that  the 
French  workmen,  with  the  most  or- 
dinary home-made  tools,  could  turn 
out  the  most  delicate  work,  while 
their  Yankee  comrades,  accustomed 
only  to  use  the  latest  devices  and 
cut  out  but  a  single  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, were  at  a  loss.  The  Am- 
erican managers  are  now  compromis- 
ing, and  adopt  both  French  and  Yan- 
kee methods,  with  the  result  that 
better  work  is  turned  out  of  the 
Franco-American  factories  than  from 
any  other. 

There  is  one  point  at  which  the 
French  draw  the  line,  and  refuse  to 
be  Americanized.  In  no  French  or 
American  business  house  or  factory 
in  Paris  is  water  taking  the  place  of 
wine  at  the  lunch  hour.  An  Ameri- 
can express  company  boasts  of  own- 
ing the  only  water  cooler  in  France, 
and  the  French  customers  look  at  it 
in  wonder,  or  turn  the  cock  to  wash 
their  hands,  but  as  for  drinking 
water  —  never  !  And  the  Americans 
in  Paris  very  quickly  fall  into  the 
same  habit. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting-  phase 
of  the  American  invasion  of  Paris  is 
the  attempt  of  some  of  the  daily 
newspapers  to  introduce  advanced 
Yankee  ideas  of  journalism.  That 
Paris  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  a 
radical  chang*e  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  leading 
French  journals  are  set  up  in  a 
single  large  room  where  a  number  of 
girls  are  taught  to  use  the  keyboard 
of  the  American  typesetting  ma- 
chines. Should  the  wrong  editorial 
slips  be  handed  out  to  these  indus- 
trious young  women,  all  Paris  might 
be  set  by  the  ears,  for  the  forms  are 
made  up_  here  under  the  eye  of  the 
American  manager  and  sent  to  the 
various  French  newspaper  offices,  or 
run  off  on  a  press  in  the  adjoining 
basement  and  the  papers  delivered  in 
bulk  to  the  publishers  Until  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  American  correspond- 
ents in  Paris  learn  the  French  langu- 


age and  man  a  Paris  newspaper,  the 
Parisiennes  are  not  likely  to  acquire 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  power 
behind  an  up-to-date  press. 

More  and  more  rich  Americans  are 
making  Paris  their  second  home.  For 
social  battle  they  spend  the  gay  sea- 
son in  London,  but  Paris  is  their* 
resting  place.  During  the  pleasant 
Summer  season  the  city  puts  on  its 
holiday  garb  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pleasure- 
seeking,  money-spending  Yankees 
who  support  its  hotels-  and  shops. 
The  American  merchant,  not  to  be 
outdone,  has  established  himself 
firmly  in  Paris,  so  that,  taken  all  in 
all,  certain  sections  of  the  gay 
French  capital  are  becoming  at  least 
as  American  as  polyglot  New  York 
or  Chicago.  The  Americanization  of 
Paris  is  as  real  as  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  New  York,  for  until  late 
Fall,  at  least,  both  cities  are  de- 
serted to  the  foreigner. 


Traps  for  the  Charitable 

BY  G.    SIDNEY  PATERNOSTER,  IN  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

This  article  is  an  expose  of  the  professional  philanthropist  who  is  most  active  just  about 
Christmas  time.  Mr.  Paternoster  gives  two  or  three  examples  of  men  who  are  ostensibly 
doing  a  good  work,  but  who  are  practically  pocketing  the  bulk  of  their  collections.  He 
demands  some  kind  of  protection  against  rascals  of  this  type. 


WHEN  the  appeal  of  Christmas 
tide  rings  in  everybody's 
ears  and  hearts,  the  man- 
agers of  every  charity  which  has  for 
its  object  the  relief  of  distress  na- 
turally make  their  appeal  for  the 
wherewithal  to  carry  on  their  work. 
Naturally,  too,  the  bogus  philan- 
thropist finds  the  time  a  convenient 
one  for  making  his  own  endeavor  to 
participate  in  the  undammed  flood  of 
charity,  it  is  the  business  of  the  im- 
postor  to    produce   heartrending     ap- 


peals and  he  will  not  stick  at  a  little 
falsehood  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  color  into  his  narra- 
tive. 

One  of  the  London  concerns  always 
active  at  this  season  is  known  as 
the  Little  Arthur  street  Mission. 
Appeals  on  its  behalf  are  literally 
poured  out  through  the  post  at  the 
approach  of  Christmas.  This  "Mis- 
sion" is  run  by  an  ex-city  policeman 
and  self-constituted  missionary  nam- 
ed      Reuben     May.      Exactly        how 
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many  years  Reuben  has  been  eng-aged 
in  his  philanthropic  undertaking-  I 
cannot  say,  thoug-h  he  must  be  near 
celebrating-  his  jubilee.  During-  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  has  preached 
and  collected,  and  collected  and 
preached,  but  never,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  professional  existence, 
has  he  taken  the  public  into  his  con- 
fidence as  to  the  amount  of  cash 
which  he  has  received.  He  can  find 
plenty  of  money  for  printing  appeals 
on  behalf  of  his  work,  appeals 
adorned  with  appalling  pictures  of 
the  poverty  which  he  feels  called  up- 
on to  combat;  but  he  has  never  yet 
had  a  cent  to  spare  for  g-iving-  an  ac- 
count of  his  stewardship  of  the  cash 
entrusted  to  him. 

May  is  almost  unique  in  this  re- 
spect, for, '  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  professional  philanthropist  finds 
himself  sooner  or  later  compelled  to 
make  an  attempt  to  dissipate  the 
doubts  of  the  subscribers  by  the 
issue  of  some  sort  of  report  and  bal- 
ance sheet.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  almost  all  of  these  cases 
funds  are  soug-ht  on  behalf  of  some 
"Mission"  or  other,  and  that  the 
begging:  circulars  are  usually  dis- 
tributed broadcast  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  in'quiry  on  the  spot 
by  those  to  whom  the  appeal  is  ad- 
dressed in  practically  impossible. 
Such  is  the  case  in  reg-ard  to  a  so- 
called  Mansion  House  Mission  at 
Camberwell,  which  is  in  effect  the 
private  enterprise  of  a  Mr.  G.  W. 
Linnecar.  As  it  is  typical  of  a  class 
some  details  concerning  it  may  pos- 
siblv  prove  of  interest.  One  of  this 
missionary's  specialties  is  the  ap- 
peal v>^hich  he  is  accustomed  to  issue. 
It  is  drafted  on  singularly  modest 
lines — he  merely  approaches  you  with 
a  simple  circular  headed  "An  urg-ent 
appeal  for  half  a  crown." 


Now  the  modest  Mr.  Linnecar  was 
originally  a  seaman.  He  became 
"converted,"  left  the  sea,  and  set 
to  work  to  convert  others.  He  start- 
ed preaching  on  Peckham  Rye,  and, 
being  possessed  of  a  good  flow  of 
language  and  a  g-ood  memory  for 
Scriptural  quotations,  he  g-ot  to- 
gether a  following  of  working-class 
people  who  ultimately  hired  a  rail- 
way arch  for  him  to  hold  forth  in. 
His  reputation  reached  the  ears  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  offered  to  take 
him  into  his  training-  colleg-e  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  a  fund  was 
started  to  maintain  the  evang-elist 
and  his  wife  during  this  period,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  himself  subscribing-  £40  to- 
wards this  object.  About  £150  had 
been  raised  for  the  purpose  when  a 
chapel  in  Mansion  House  square  be- 
came vacant,  and  Mr.  Linnecar,  hav- 
ing full  control  over  the  fund  raised 
for  his  training,  went  without  con- 
sulting the  subscribers  and  purchas- 
ed the  chapel  in  his  own  name.  As 
the  chapel  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  railway  arch  where  his  previous 
congreg-ation  had  met,  the  members 
were  naturally  much  dissatisfied,  and 
he  had  practically  to  find  a  new  con- 
gregation. This  was  the  origin  of 
the  "Mission"  which  he  has  carried 
on  ever  since.  The  avowed  object  of 
his  appeal  is  solely  to  supply  the 
noor  of  the  neighborhood  with  free 
meals  and  relief  of  various  kinds. 
Yet  from  the  very  beginning  down  to 
the  present  time  the  main  expendi- 
ture of  the  "Mission"  has  been  the 
payment  of  the  missionary's  salary 
and  exnense?,  and  upon  the  upkeep 
of  the  premises  and  services. 

How  far  Mr.  Linnecar  is  justified 
in  appealing  for  charitable  funds 
can,  however,  best  be  discovered  by 
analysing  his  accounts  for  a  number 
of  years.      Going  back  to  1895  I  find 
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that  one-seventh  only  of  the  total 
amount  collected  was  disbursed  in, 
charit^'-  Mr.  Linnecar  himself  taking 
three-sevenths  (£233  7s.),  while  the 
remainder  went  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
chapel.  In  1898  Mr.  Linnecar  drew 
£246  for  himself,  expenses  absorbed 
£202,  and  a  balance  of  £61  onlv  was 
distributed  for  charity.  In  1902  the 
gross  income  had  risen  to  £955,  in- 
cluding a  balance  of  £274  brought 
forward.  Out  of  this  £90  was  stated 
to  have  been  expended  in  "charity, 
free  teas,  and  gifts  to  the  needy," 
while  the  balance  of  £865  was  de- 
voted to  payment  of  Linnecar's  sal- 
ary, now  raised  to  £300,  payment  of 
mortgage  interest  on  the  chapel,  Mr. 
Linnecar's  private  property,  and  ihe 
upkeep  of  the  place  and  the  services, 
while  £100  was  carried  to  a  reserve 
fund,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  debt  on  his  own 
premises.  The  humbug  of  his  ap- 
peals is  pretty  clear  from  these  facts 
alone,  and  should  be  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  anyone  who  happens  to 
receive  his  "urgent  appeal"  for  half 
a  crown  to  reserve  it  for  some  more 
worth V  -oDJect. 

It  may  be  urged  that  Mr.  Linnecar 
is  not  a  very  great  offender,  and  that 
his  predatory  operations  result  in 
the  subtraction  of  only  a  tiny  drop 
from  the  ocean  of  charity.  Through- 
out the  land  there  are  dozens,  hun- 
dreds, like  him,  obtaining  their  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  from  the  charitable  public, 
and,  instead  of  spending  the  money 
in  material  relief,  putting  it  in  their 
own  sockets  in  return  for  spiritual 
ministrations  of  very  doubtful  value 
to  anyone.  Their  methods  are 
simple.  Provide  them  with  a  build- 
ing of  some  sort  where  they  can  sup- 
ply an  occasional  free  tea,  soup  din- 
ner, or  cocoa  breakfast,  and  vou  may 


depend  upon  their  imagination  to  do 
the  rest.  With  the  slightest  sub- 
stratum of  fact  the  professional  phil- 
anthropist can  evolve  an  appeal  for 
funds  to  carry  on  his  work  calculat- 
ed to  make  the  tender-hearted  shud- 
der, for,  like  the  fat  boy  in  Pick-* 
wick,  he  is  overmastered  with  the 
desire  to  make  the  flesh  of  elderly 
spinsters  creep.  The  conscience  of 
the  professional  philanthropist  is 
easily  salved.  "Is  not  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire  ?"  is  a  very  com- 
forting aphorism  which  would  never 
fail  to  give  it  solace  even  should  he 
ever  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
"Charity  begins  at  home." 

The  ex-policeman  and  "converted" 
sailors  of  the  May  and  Linnecar  type 
are  comparatively  innocuous  in  com- 
narison  with  somic  of  the  gentry  who 
set  up  in  the  philanthropic  line  of 
business.  In  order  to  probe  the  low- 
est depths  to  which  professional  phil- 
anthropy can  descend  one  has  to 
study  the  careers  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Walter  Austin.  I  have  already 
referred  to  this  worthy  in  a  previous 
article,  though  on  that  occasion  I 
made  no  mention  of  the  methods  by 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  bleed 
his  dupes.  These  methods  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  study  because  he 
was  only  doing  on  a  large  scale — in 
his  heyday  he  plundered  the  public  to 
the  tune  of  £20,000  a  year — what 
many  others  are  doing  on  a  smaller 
scale  to-day.  When  he  got  into  touch 
with  a  benevolent  gentleman  he 
would  d^eliver  himself  of  some  such 
epistle  as  this  : 

"We  are  in  despair  for  want  of 
money  for  food,  as  the  children  in 
our  homes  must  be  fed  daily.  Our 
banking  account  is  overdrawn,  and 
we  have  not  a  pound  left  !  Our  mid- 
summer rents  are  also  unpaid,  and 
we    are     in     great    trouble   just    now 
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about  that.  We  must  raise  the  sum 
of  £160  at  once  !  Will  you  kindly 
send  us  a  donation,  as  it  would  be 
most  welcome  ?  Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  by  return  of  post,  as  I 
really  do  not  know  what  to  do.  — 
Yours  sincerely,  Walter  Austin." 

This  particular  letter  presents  a 
picture  of  the  professional  philan- 
thropist which  could  hardly  be  bet- 
tered. On  the  day  following-  that  on 
which  the  letter  was  dated,  Austin 
g-ave  a  dinner  party  at  his  town 
house,  to  which  between  twenty  and 
thirty  g-uests  sat  down.  The  feast 
was  provided  by  an  eminent  firm  of 
city  caterers  and  everything  was 
done  in  first-class  style.  The  dinner 
took  place  in  August.  The  grouse 
was  especially  good,  the  peaches 
were  perfection,  and  the  champagne 
iced  to  a  nicety.  Imagine  the  phil- 
anthropist at  the  head  of  his  hand- 
some dinner  table  entertaining  his 
score  of  guests  with  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season,  and  then  think  of  the 
picture  he  draws  in  the  letter  above — 
his  story  of  children  starving,  the 
landlord  pressing  for  rent,  and  a 
banking  account  overdrawn.  There 
is  only  one  thing  needed  to  complete 
the  picture  of  the  professional  phil- 
anthropist, and  that  one  thing  is 
supplied  bv  the  vision  of  a  credulous 
public  hastening  to  relieve  him  from 
his  imaginary  embarrassments. 

Let  me  present  another  picture  of 
Austin.  He  is  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
enjoying  a  seaside  holiday  at  a  resi- 
dence which  he  had  purchased  out  of 
the  results  of  some  of  his  appeals. 
But  he  has  a  wealthy  subscriber  on 
his  hook,  and  this  is  how  he  in- 
structs his  confidential  clerk  to  land 
the  fish  : 

"I  hope  you  had  written  the  letter 
I  sent  you  before  you  had  written 
the  second,  otherwise  he  will  wonder 


why  you  did  not  reply  to  both  at 
once.  Your  excuse  must  be  that 
Saturday  night's  letters  were 
brought  to  you  before  the  other  post 
arrived  this  morning  as  you  were 
starting  off  in  quest  of  money,  and 
the  reason  you  could  not  reply  to 
his  other  letter  until  to-morrow  was 
because  you  had  not  returned.  It  will 
never  do  to  let  him  know  that  I 
have  seen  his  letters  addressed  to 
vou.  We  must  not  spoil  him.  I  think 
he  means  well  still,  so  be  very  care- 
ful, for  God's  sake;  and  you  had  bet- 
ter destroy  or  burn  this  letter,  in 
case  it  gets  into  enemies'  hands.  P. 
is  too  good  a  friend  to  lose,  and  it 
is  my  telling  letter  of  Thursday  that 
has  woke  him  up  to  do,  I  hope,  some 
good  for  us.  I  never  wrote  a  letter 
so  carefully,  and  you  know  I  can 
write  heartrending  letters  when  I 
like.  .  ." 

Between  them  this  precious  pair  of 
philanthropists  spoiled  —  using  the 
word  in  quite  another  sense  than  in 
the  foregoing  precious  epistle  —  the 
benevolent  gentleman  referred  to  as 
P.  of  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  duping  him  into  prom- 
ising to  bear  the  whole  supposititi- 
ous cost  of  the  work  for  a  definite 
period.  Let  me  give  just  one  speci- 
men of  his   "heartrending"    appeals  : 

"It  is  lamentable  that  the  Mission, 
that  has  been  a  blessing  through  Al- 
mighty God  to  thousands,  should  ibe 
allowed  to  sink  for  the  want  of  a 
few  pounds  which  many  of  Christ's 
children  would  not  miss.  All  day 
long  I  cry,  'Lord  help  me.'  -My 
heart  bleeds  and  my  spirits  are 
crushed.  I  cannot  eat  or  sleep,  and 
I  am  a  broken-hearted  man,  longing 
for  rest  in  my  Heavenly  home." 

While  penning  appeals  of  this 
kind  it  phould  be  remembered  that 
the   author     of     this  loathsome  cant 
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was  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land, 
purchasing-  house  property  with  his 
iil-erotten  gains,  running-  three  or 
four  private  establishments,  while 
the  stock-in-trade  of  his  profession, 
the  few  children  he  kept  in  his 
"Home,"  were  hungry,  dirty,  and 
neglected.  Here  we  have  a  rascal 
trading  on  the  best  feelings  of  his 
fellow  men  and  women  for  his  own 
selfish  ends,  abusing  the  name  and 
forms  of  relig'ion  for  the  vilest  pur- 
poses, squandering  the  money  en- 
trusted him  for  Christian  work  on 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vile 
tastes  and  feathering  his  own  un- 
clean nest. 

Society  needs  some  form  of  protec- 
tion against  rascals  of  this  type.  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  probably 
hundreds  against  whom  no  man  in 
his  senses  wauld  venture  to  make  a 
public  charge  of  dishonesty,  so  care- 
fullv  do  they  cloak  their  proceedings, 


yet  who  are  driving  a  roaring  trade, 
laying  up  their  treasure  on  earth,  if 
not  in  heaven,  at  the  expense  of 
benevolent  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
look  uDon  them  as  mere  passive  con- 
duit pipes  for  distributing  the  waters 
of  charity.  So  long  as  the  bogus 
i-'hilanthropist  observes  certain  ele- 
mentarv  precautions  he  is  safe.  The 
police  cannot  investigate  his  books, 
cannot  challeno^e  the  bona  fides  of  the 
accountant  who  puts  his  name  to  the 
"audited"  accounts,  cannot  invade 
the  local  habitation  of  the  "charity" 
and  measure  and  price  the  work 
which  is  being  done.  Until  someone 
is  invested  with  the  power  to; do  all 
these  things  the  more  gullible  sec- 
tion of  the  British  public,  a  section 
which  contains  some  of  the  wealthi- 
est and  worthiest  members  of  the 
community,  will  have  no  adequate 
protection  against  the  most  pernici- 
ous class  of  scoundrels  in  existence. 


The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life 

BY  PRESIDENT    ELIOT    OF    HARVARD   UNIVERSITY,   IN    McCLURE'S    MAGAZINE. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What,  for  educated  men,  are  the  sources  of  the  solid  and 
durable  satisfactions  of  life  ?"  President  Eliot  gives  some  sound  advice.  First  he  emphasizes 
health.  Next  he  requires  a  wholesome  capacity  for  hard  work.  Lastly  he  demands  living 
with  honor.     Every  young  man  should  read  and  profit  by  this  admirable  advice. 


I  SUPPOSE  I  may  fairly  be  called 
one  of  the  elder  brethren  ;  be- 
cause it  is  fifty-six  years  since  I 
came  hither  in  the  same  grade  many 
of  you  now  occupy.  So  I  have  had 
a  chance  to  watch  a  long  stream  of 
youth-,  growing  up  into  men,  and 
passing  on  to  be  old  men;  and  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  see  what  the  durable 
satisfactions  of  their  lives  turned 
out  to  be.  My  contemporaries  are 
old  men  now,  and  I  have  seen  their 
sons  and  their  grandsons  coming  on 
in  this  overflowing  stream. 


For  educated  men,  what  are  the 
sources  of  the  solid  and  durable 
satisfactions  of  life  ?  That  is  what 
I  hope  you  are  all  aiming  at  —  the 
solid,  durable  satisfactions  of  life, 
not  primarily  the  gratifications  of 
this  moment  or  to-morrow,  but  the 
satisfactions  that  are  going  to  last 
and  grow.  So  far  as  I  have  seen, 
there  is  one  indispensable  foundation 
for  the  satisfactions  of  life — health. 
A  young  man  ought  to  be  a  clean, 
wholesome,  vigorous  animal.  That 
is  the  foundation  for  evervthing  else, 
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and  I  hope  you  will  all  be  that,  if 
vou  are  nothing-  more.  We  have  to 
build  everythinsT  in  this  world  of  do- 
mestic joy  and  professional  success, 
everything-  of  a  useful,  honorable 
career,  on  bodib'^  wholesomeness  and 
vitality. 

This  beinf^  a  clean,  wholesome,  vig-- 
orous  animal     involves  a  g-ood  deal. 
It  involves  not  condescending  to  the 
ordinary  barbaric   vices.      One    must 
avoid     drunkenness,     gluttony,  licen- 
tiousness,   and   getting   into    dirt     of 
any  kind,     in     order  to  be  a    clean, 
wholesome,   vigorous     animal.      Still, 
none   of  you    would   be    content   with 
this  achievement    as     the  total  out- 
come of     your  lives.     It  is  a  happy 
thing  to  have  in  youth  what  are  ca,l- 
ed  animal  spirits— a  very  descriptive 
phrase;    but      animal     spirits   do   not 
last  even  in  animals;   they  belong-  to 
the  kitten  or  puppy  stage.     It  is     a 
wholesome  thing  to  enjoy  for  a  time, 
or  for   a   time   each   day   all   throug-h 
life,    sports     and   active   bodily   exer- 
cise.    These     are     legitimate     enjoy- 
ments,  but   if  made   the   main   object 
of  life,   they  tire.      They  cease  to  be 
a  source  of  durable  satisfaction.  Play 
must  be   incidental   in   a   satisfactory 
life. 

What  is  the  next  thing  then,  that 
we  want  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
durable  satisfactions  in  life?  We  need  a 
stronp-  mental  grip,  a  wholesome  ca- 
pacitv  for  hard  work.  It  is  intel- 
lectual power  and  aims  that  we 
need.  In  all  the  professions— learned, 
scientific,  or  industrial— large  mental 
enjovments  should  come  to  educated 
men.  The  frreat  distinction  between 
the  privileged  class  to  which  vou  be- 
long, the  class  that  has  opportunity 
for  nrolono-ed  education,  and  the 
much  larger  class  that  has  not  that 
opportunity,  is  that  the  educated 
r-lass  lives  mainly  by  the  exercise  of 


intellectual  powers  and  gets  there- 
fore much  greater  enjoyment  out  of 
life  than  the  much  larger  class  that 
earns  a  livelihood  chiefly  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  bodily  powers.  You  ought 
to  obtain  here,  therefore,  the  train- 
ed capacity  for  mental  labor,  rapid, 
intense,  and  sustained.  That  is  the 
great  thing  to  get  in  college,  long 
before  the  professional  school  is  en- 
tered. Get  it  now.  Get  it  in  the 
years  of  college  life.  It  is  the  main 
achievement  of  college  life  to  win 
this  mental  force,  this  capacity  for 
keen  observation,  just  inference,  and 
sustained  forethought,  for  everything 
that  we  mean  by  the  reasoning  pow- 
er of  man.  That  capacity  will  be 
the  main  source  of  intellectual  joys 
and  of  happiness  and  content 
throughout  a  long  and  busy  life. 

But  there  is  something  more,  some- 
thing beyond  this  acquired  power  of 
intellectual     labor.      As   Shakespeare 
puts  it — "the  purest  treasure  mortal 
times   afford  is   spotless  reputation." 
How     is     that     treasure   won  ?        It 
comes  by  living  with  honor,  on  hon- 
or.    Most  of  you  have  begun  already 
to    live    honorably,    and   honored;    for 
the  life  of  honor  begins  early.    Some 
things  the  honorable  man  cannot  do, 
never  does.     He  never  wrongs  or  de- 
grades    a     woman.      He     never     op- 
Dresses  or  cheats  a  person  weaker  or 
poorer  than    himself.     He  never    be- 
trays a  truth.     He  is  honest,  sincere, 
candid,      and     generous.      It     is     not 
enough  to  be  honest.      An  honorable 
man  must  be  generous;  and  I  do  not 
mean  generous   with   money   only.      I 
mean   generous   in  his   judgments     of 
men  and  women,     and  of  the  nature 
and     prospects     of     mankind.      Such 
generosity  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of 
the  man  of  honor. 

How  does  honor  come  to   a  man  T 
What  is   the  evidence  of     the  honor- 
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able  life  ?  What  is  the  tribunal 
which  declares  at  last  :  "This  was 
an  honorable  man?"  You  look  now 
for  this  favorable  judgment  of  your 
elders — of  parents  and  teachers  and 
older  students;  but  these  elders  will 
not  be  your  final  judges,  and  you  had 
better  get  ready  now  m  college  to 
appear  before  the  ultimate  tribunal, 
the  tribunal  of  your  contemporaries 
and  the  younger  generations.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  your  contemporaries 
that  is  most  important  to  you;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  judgment  of 
your  contemporaries  is  made  up 
alarmingly  early;  it  may  be  made  up 
this  year  in  a  way  that  sometimes 
lasts  for  life  and  beyond.  It  is  made 
up  in  part  by  persons  to  whom  you 
have  never  spoken,  by  persons  who 
in  your  view  do  not  know  you,  and 
who  get  only  a  general  impression  of 
you;  but  always  it  is  contemporaries 
whose  judgment  is  formidable  and 
unavoidable.  Live  now  in  the  fear 
of  that  tribunal — not  an  abject  fear, 
because  independence  is  an  mdispens- 
able  qualitv  in  the  honorable  man. 
There  is  an  admirable  phrase  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  docu- 
ment which  it  was  the  good  fashion 
of  my  time  for  boys  to  commit  to 
memory.  I  doubt  if  that  fashion 
still  obtains.  Some  of  our  public 
action  looks  as  if  it  did  not  :  "When 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of 
the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  sta- 
tion to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and 


of  Nature's  God  entitles  them,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation."  That  phrase — a 
decent  respect — is  a  very  happy  one. 
Cherish  "a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind,"  but  never  let 
that  interfere  with  your  personal 
declaration  of  independence.  I  have 
said  begin  now  to  prepare  for  the 
judgment  of  the  ultimate  human 
tribunal.  Look  forward  to  the  im- 
portant cries  of  your  life.  They  are 
nearer  than  you  are  apt  to  imagine. 
It  is  a  very  safe  protective  rule  to 
live  to-day  as  if  you  were  going  to 
marry  a  pure  woman  within  a 
month.  That  rule  you  will  find  a 
safeguard  for  worthy  living.  It  is  a 
good  rule  to  endeavor  hour  by  hour 
and  week  after  week  to  learn  to 
work  hard.  It  is  not  well  to  take 
four  minutes  to  do  what  you  can  ac- 
complish in  three.  It  is  not  well  to 
take  four  years  to  do  what  you  can 
perfectly  accomplish  in  three.  It  is 
well  to  learn  to  work  intensely.  You 
will  hear  a  good  deal  of  advice  about 
letting  vour  soul  grow  and  breathing 
in  without  effort  the  atmosphere  of 
a  learned  society,  or  place  of  learn- 
ing. Well,  you  cannot  help  breath- 
ing and  you  cannot  help  growing  ; 
those  processes  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  question  for  you 
from  day  to  day  is  how  to  learn  to 
work  to  advantage;  and  college  is 
the  place  and  now  is  the  time  to  win 
mental  power.  And,  lastly,  live  to- 
day and  every  day  like  a  man  of 
honor. 


Reciprocity  in  Men. 

WORLD  S  WORK. 

The  number  of  native  Canadians  in  the  United  States  now  numbers  1,200,000.  Among 
these  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  eminent  United  States'  citizens.  The  diift  of 
Canadian  immigration  is  given  and  a  list  of  some  notables  who  have  sprung  from  Canadian 
soil. 


T-  HE  mov^ement  of  population 
from  the  U  nited  States  to 
Canada  has  attracted  much 
attention,  mainly  because  of  its 
novelty.  But  the  movement  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  is,  of 
course,  manv  times  larg-er.  In  fact, 
Canada  has  sent  us  more  immig-rants 
than  any  country  except  Germany 
and  Ireland;  for  the  native  Canadi- 
ans now  living"  in  the  United  States 
number  1,200,000,  of  whom  about 
one-third  are  French  Canadians. 

Boston  has  a  larger  Canadian 
population  than  Halifax,  and  one 
would  not  be  far  wrong*  in  calling  it 
the  capital  city  of  all  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  state  of  New  York 
has  a  Canadian  population  of  117,- 
000,  chiefly  English-speaking  and 
residing  in  cities.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  Canadians  in  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Iowa,  which  are  a  little 
south  of  the  line  of  migration,  but 
nearly  300,000  live  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
which  offered  great  inducements  to 
Canadian  settlers  when  land  was 
cheaD  and  the  prospects  of  the  Can- 
adian Northwest  were  not  so  bright 
as  they  are  now.  In  Montana  there 
are  14,000  persons  of  Canadian 
birth,  in  Colorado  10,000,  in  Wash- 
ington 20,000,  and  in  California  28,- 
000.  Several  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  a  considerable  Canadian 
population  (besides  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge with  62,000),  such  as  Chicago, 
35,000;  Detroit,  29,000;  New  York, 
22,000;  Fall  River,  23,000;  Lowell, 
19,000;  and  Buffalo,  17,000. 


Some  of  the  most  successful  men 
in  the  United  States  are  of  Canadian 
birth,  among  them  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill, 
the  great  railway  owner  and  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholmi, 
president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company.  Two  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  of  Chicago,  and  Arch- 
bishop Riordan  of  San  Francisco, 
Bishops  Anderson,  Brent,  Niles, 
Rowe  and  Williams,  of  the  Protes- 
tany  Episcopal  Church,  and  Bisgops 
Berry,  Fowler  and  Warne,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Edward  Clark,  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
are  Canadians.  A  surprising  number 
of  educators  have  migrated  to  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  now 
13.000  teachers  and  professors  of 
Canadian  birth.  Most  of  our  larger 
colleges  have  one  or  more  Canadians 
in  the  faculty;  for  example,  Presi- 
dent Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of  Cor- 
nell; Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the 
astronomer  ;  Professors  McVane,  of 
Harvard;  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  ; 
McKenzie,  of  Philadelphia;  Craig,  of 
Michigan;  Fairclough,  of  Stamford, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  more. 

Four  thousand  physicians  and  sur- 
geons and  3,000  engineers  of  Canadi- 
an birth  are  practising  their  profes- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  among  them  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  twice  president  of  the  Am- 
erican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
But  if  a  list  even  of  Canadian  born 
who   have   become   eminent   in   litera- 
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ture  and  in  all  the  arts  and  profes- 
sions and  in  other  careers  in  the 
United  States  were  made,  it  would 
be  wearisome.  The  noteworthy  fact 
is,  that  the  few  hundred  thousand 
American  farmers  that   are  g'oing-   to 


the  Northwest  Provinces  to  develoi) 
them  are  only  part  re-payment  for 
the  much  larger  number  of  successful 
men  of  all  calling's  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Do- 
minion. 


Guiding  Principles  for  Small  Investors 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

Recent  life  insurance  disclosures  have  tended  to  shake  public  confidence  in  that  metliod 
of  investment  and  it  is  now  a  question  how  best  shall  the  small  investor  dispose  of  his  savings. 
Some  good  advice  is  given  in  tht-  following  brief  article,  addressed  to  the  man  of  small  means. 


WITH  the  breakdown  of  the 
plan  of  combining  invest- 
ments with  life  insurance 
(for  the  investment  idea  is  sure  to 
become  separated  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  fundamental  idea  of  life 
insurance),  the  question  comes  up  : 
How  may  a  man  of  small  or  of  mod- 
erate income  invest  his  savings  ? 

It  is  peobably  true  that  the  science 
of  investing  as  it  must  be  practiced 
by  persons  of  small  incomes,  has 
been  less  well  worked  out  into  prac- 
tice among  us  than  among  most 
modern  peoples  of  prosperous  habits. 
We  are  better  money-earners  than  we 
are  money-savers.  It  has  not  yet 
become  a  part  of  the  moral  fibre  of 
our  people,  outside  of  New  England, 
to  regard  saving  as  an  evidence  of 
character.  The  true  view  of  eco- 
nomic life  requires  that  every  ex- 
penditure be  regarded  as  an  act  that 
involves  a  moral  question  as,  indeed, 
it  does.  It  is  a  moral  act  if  it  be 
necessary  and  wise.  If  it  be  un- 
necessary or  unwise  it  is  immoral, 
for  it  is  the  misuse  of  so  much  pow- 
er as  the  money  stands  for. 

The  neclect  of  the  rigid  habit  of 
saving,  such  as  the  mass  of  the  peo- 


ple of  France,  and  still  more  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  Holland,  have 
developed,  has  been  caused  among 
us,  in  great  measure,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  life  insurance;  but  a  still 
more  fundamental  cause  has  been  the 
ease  with  which  money-earners  may 
earn  more.  But  we  are  learning, 
year  by  year,  that  as  a  rule  financial 
independence  cannot  be  secured  by 
most  men  except  by  saving. 

The  savings  bank  is,  of  course,  the 
first  place  to  invest  savings,  because 
it  will  receive  small  sums  and  pay  an 
interest  on  them,  and  because  it  is 
safe.  But  when  a  man's  savings 
have  reached  $1,000,  or  even  $500, 
what  shall  he  do  with  his  money  f 
Let  us  assume  that  he  has  not  the 
time  or  the  knowledge  required  to 
watch  his  investments.  In  other 
words,  he  wishes  to  put  his  money 
where  it  will  be  safe,  where  it  will 
earn  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and,  if 
possible,  where  he  can  convert  it  in- 
to cash,   if  need  be,   on  short  notice. 

Among  investments  of  this  kind  for 
small  sums  of  money  are  a  few  well- 
conducted  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions. A  few,  mind  you;  for  the 
nrudent     man     will     invest     only     in 
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those  which  have  been  well  manag-ed 
for  a  consilerable  period.  Better 
than  most  building-  and  loan  associa- 
tions is  the  stock  of  a  g-ood  local 
bank  (preferably  a  national  bank) 
that  has  had  a  successful  career.  But 
by  all  means  should  a  small  investor 
beware  of  the  stocks  of  industrial 
companies.  He  may  find  a  g"ood  in- 
vestment in  town  or  county  bonds, 
which  can  sometimes  be  boug-lit  at  a 
nrice  that  will  yield  a  fair  rate  of 
interest.  But  stocks  or  bonds  of 
great  companies  about  which  he  per- 
sonally knows  nothing-  will  be  avoid- 
ed by   every   prudent   small   investor. 

It  is  better  in  the  early  stages  of 
investing-— when  a  man  has  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars — to  look  first 
for  local  bonds  or  stocks,  such  as 
good  bank  stock,  if  it  be  not  held 
too  hig-h,  or  for  good  town  or 
county  bonds,  or  for  the  bonds  of 
some  railroad  whose  management  is 
locally  well  known  .and  whose  record 
is  good.  There  is  certain  danger  in 
all  speculative  stocks.  There  is  cer- 
tain loss  in  most  stocks  and  bonds 
that  are  widely  advertised;  for  their 
advertisement,  as  a  rule,  means  that 
they  are  going  begging.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  industry  of  mining  that 
in  modern  times  "more  money  has 
been  put  into  the  ground  than  has 
been  taken  out  of  it."  Much  of 
what  has  been  lost  has  been  invested 
by  people  who  were  really  gambling 
in  that  about  which  they  had  no 
special  knowledge. 

Land  mortgages  are  dangerous,  for 
the  placing  of  mortgages  wisely  re- 
quires local  expert  knowledge  of 
values  and  of  real  estate  and  pro- 
perty tendencies. 


The  small  investor,  if  he  he  in 
reach  of  wise  banking  counsel  and 
advice,  will,  with  a  little  trouble, 
almost  always  be  able  to  find  a  few 
safe  local  securities  that  will  cause 
him  no  worry;  and  he  will  not  ven- 
ture into  the  larger  stock  or  bond 
market  till  his  knowledge  of  the  bet- 
ter known  stocks  and  bonds  widens, 
and  especially  till  his  knowledge 
widens  of  other  men's  experience;  for 
the  successful  investment  of  small 
sums  is  the  beginning  of  riches.  A 
small  investor  should  make  his  own 
investment  if  he  can  possibly  secure 
the  necessary  information;  for  the 
training  of  one's  judgment  can  as 
well  be  done  with  small  sums  as  with 
large  ones,  and  a  man  of  untrained 
judgment  is  not  likely  to  accumulate 
large  sums  at  all. 

The  financial  independence  in  old 
age  of  the  man  who  works  for  a  sal- 
ary depends  on  his  savings  and  his 
investments  of  small  sums  ;  and  the 
man  who  has  self-control  enough  rig- 
idly to  put  aside  a  part  of  his  salary 
till  its  accumulation  in  a  savings 
bank  is  large  enough  to  warrant  in- 
vestment— such  a  man  is  likely  to 
find  safe  investments;  for  his  self- 
denial  has  taught  his  care.  The  man 
who  cannot  save  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  careful  in  his  investments — if  by 
chance  he  should  have  anvthing  to 
invest.  The  first  step,  then,  not  only 
in  getting  money  to  invest  but  in 
getting  the  training  that  is  neces- 
sary to  invest  wisely,  is  to  save 
something.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
depositors  in  savings  banks  that  be- 
come the  victims  of  wild-oat 
schemes. 


The  Wyandotte  Shares 

BY  EDGAIt  DAYTON  PRICE  IN  BUSINESS  MANS  MAGAZINE. 

Old  George  Slierwin  mystified  everybody,  his  family  included,  when  he  went  in  for  raising 
chickens.  It  was  not  simply  that  he  raised  chickens,  but  he  did  it  in  such  an  odd  way.  Erery 
hen  and  every  rooster  was  saddled  with  an  outlandish  name  and  George  kept  extraordinary 
account  books.  No  wonder  people  thought  him  crazy.  But  George  finally  surprised 
everybody. 


OLD  SHERWIN  passed  iu  the  of- 
fice as  a  trifle — just  a  trifle — 
crazy.  Not  that  it  manifested 
itself  in  his  work.  George  Sherwin 
was  a  capable  and  accurate  book- 
keeper, and  the  books  over  which  he 
toiled  for  eiffht  hours  every  day  were 
marvels  of  precision  and  neatness. 

The  lack  of  sanity  showed  itself  in 
the  old  man  in  his  interest  in  stocks. 
Feverishly  he  followed  the  market, 
keeping  tabs  on  50  or  60  stocks,  from 
Western  Union  and  Northern  Pacific 
down  throug-h  the  list  to  the  "Indus- 
trials," some  of  which  lacked  a  foot- 
ing on  the  stock  exchange.  A  $20  a 
week  book-keeper  without  a  spare 
$10  bill  to  bless  himself  with,  going 
home  with  a  long  face  over  the  fact 
that  some  stock  had  dropped  10 
points — of  course  he  was  a  bit  crazy. 
The  office  did  not  know  the  old 
man's  history,  how  in  his  younger 
days  he  had  been  a  broker  on  the 
"street"  and  a  sharp  one,  how  he 
had  transgressed  the  unwritten  rule 
of  brokerage  never  to  speculate  on 
your  own  account,  how  he  had  made 
one  of  those  wild  successes  which 
sometimes  last  a  fortnight  and  how, 
in  the  windup,  the  market  cleaned 
him  up  with  neatness  and  dispatch, 
and  after  a  week  of  frantic  fighting 
to  retrieve  himself  sent  him  to  his 
bed  with  brain  fever. 

It  was  probable  that  during  the 
heyda^^  of  his  success  old  George  had 
been  a  trifle  crazy.  The  brain  fever 
left  him     sane  enough,   without    any 

outward  longing  for   speculation  and 
I 


an  unimpaired  ability  to  keep  books. 
He  could  have  had  a  job  in  a  dozen 
broker's  ofi&ces,  keeping  the  compli- 
cated records  of  the  stock  business, 
but  he  had  a  terror  of  the  game  and 
went  away,  to  turn  up  years  later  in 
the  manufacturing  town  where  we 
find  him  keeping  books  at  $20  a  week 
for  the  Peebles  factory  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Button  Company. 

With  the  years  had  come  a  dulling 
of  the  terror  of  the  days  that  had 
"wiped  him  out,"  and  the  old  man 
kept  sheets  on  the  market  and  did  an 
imaginary  business  in  Wall  street. 
He  made  some  shrewd  guesses,  too, 
and  if  he  had  actually  margined  the 
stocks  he  had  slated  for  a  big  rise, 
he  could  have  sold  out  a  rich  man. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  sometimes 
missed  and  the  favorite  stock  went 
down.  Those  were  the  davs  he  went 
home  with  a  long  face. 

There  was  quite  an  opportunity 
right  in  town  for  speculation  in  a  not 
very  expensive  way  if  the  book-keeper 
had  had  the  money.  The  manufac- 
turing plants  were  all  big  ones — ^cot- 
ton mills,  steel  plants,  sewing  ma- 
chines, agricultural  implements,  and 
so  on.  Not  a  one  but  was  incorpor- 
ated with  stocks  and  bonds  to  sell, 
some  of  the  securities  being  held  in 
the  local  market  at  a  few  cents  per 
share.  Everybody  who  made  a  little 
over  their  necessities  bought  shares 
of  some  kind;  all  the  employes  of  the 
different  concerns  were  privileged, 
nay,  requested,  to  buy  preferred 
stock  in     their     employers'   business, 
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and  down-town  there  was  a  place 
where  local  stocks  were  bought  and 
sold. 

There  are  nossibilities  in  industri- 
als, even  at  a  few  cents  per  share.  In 
times  of  prosperity,  holders  of  local 
securities  received  dividends,  and  the 
value  of  their  holdings  soared.  The 
shipping  clerk  in  the  Peebles  factory 
was  a  devotee  to  Consolidated  Lo- 
comotive, the  Burnam  and  Barry 
branch  of  which  was  located  down 
by  the  railroad,  and  one  day  he 
came  into  the  office  radiant  and  had 
the  book-keeper  cash  him  a  check  for 
$160. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that.  Pop?" 
he  asked  jubilantly.  "That  check 
represents  an  outlay  of  $40  in  Con- 
solidated Chu-Chu  Futures  when 
things  were  so  slack  six  months  ago. 
Now  they  are  full  of  orders  and 
everything  humming  and  I've  sold 
out  $120  to  the  good — money  found. 
Why  don't  you  go  in  ?" 

The  old  speculator's  eyes  glowed 
as  he  straightened  out  the  neat 
check.  He  knew  in  a  way  about  the 
local  industrial  situation,  but  it 
seemed  puerile  beside  the  doings  of 
the  New  York  market,  and  he  had 
not  bothered  with  it.  And  here  was 
a  chap  drawing  $15  a  week  actually 
cleaning  up  $120  of  money,  real  mon- 
ey, while  he,  George  Sherwin,  fritter- 
ed away  his  time  to  no  purpose.  A 
bunch  of  money,  not  a  large  bunch, 
would  do  so  much,  too.  There  was 
that  place  for  sale,  10  miles  out, 
house,  barn,  boat  house  and  10  acres 
of  ground  on  a  lake — a  man  could 
keep  chickens  there,  chickens  !  and  a 
horse  and  cow  and  a  boat  on  the  lake 
for  fishing  purposes.  Three  thousand 
dollars  would  buy  it, 

"I've  got  no  money  to  throw 
away,"  he  said.  "This  rise  in  Loco- 
motive is  a  mere  fluke." 


"Fluke  nothing,"  said  the  shipping 
clerk.  "I  saw  it  a-coming.  And 
some  of  the  boys  have  made  money 
in  thread  stocks — buying  for  a  fall. 
The  thread  mills  have  passed  a  divi- 
dend and  the  stocks  are  away  off, 
sure  enough.  And  there  is  the  War- 
dell  Plow  Company  stock — " 

"Here's  your  money,  go  away," 
growled  the  book-keeper,  frightened 
at  the  feeling  the  talk  had  engen- 
dered. 

"All  right,  stick  to  those  big  deals 
that  are  keeping  you  poor,"  said  the 
shipping  clerk,   winking  elaborately. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
book-keeper  took  to  keeping  chick- 
ens. Mrs.  Sherwin  and  the  girls 
were  delighted  when  one  day  the 
taciturn  man  came  home  early  and 
went  to  tinkering  with  an  old  shanty 
on  their  place,  and  it  developed  that 
he  was  making  it  into  a  chicken 
house.  If  the  wound  of  their  earlier 
days  had  healed  in  the  husband,  it 
had  not  in  the  wife,  who  for  months 
back  had  watched  her  preoccupied 
mate  figuring,  figuring  interminably 
evenings  by  the  fire,  and  who  saw 
the  old  gambling  propensity  growing 
in  him  again.  If  he  would  only  take 
to  chickens  it  would  be  a  hobby  to 
take  his  attention  when  he  wasn't 
keeping  books,  and  he  would  have  no 
time  to  bother  with  those  things 
which  had  come  so  near  wrecking 
their  happiness. 

"Here's  the  beginning  of  our 
flock,"  said  George,  coming  home 
the  next  Saturday  with  a  big  Wyan- 
dotte rooster  under  his  arm. 

"What  a  pretty  fowl,"  cried  the 
women,  delighted. 

"He  ought  to  be  pretty,"  said  the 
husband   "*rimly,    "he   cost   me   $10." 

"Ten  dollars  !"  shrieked  Mrs.  Sher- 
win, aghast. 

"I     chanced     to     have     the  money 
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saved  and  had  a  notion  to  take  a 
little  flier — " 

"It's  all  right,  Geordie,"  said  Mrs. 
Sherwin  quickly,  "I  only  thought 
$10  a  little  bit  extravagant  for  one 
rooster,  but  you  know  best.  He's 
such  a  handsome  fellow,  you  ought 
to  give  him  a  name." 

"I'm  going  to  call  him  'Stitch,'  " 
said  the  book-keeper  gravely,  withal 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  'Stitch  !'  "  cried  the  mother  and 
the  two   daughters  in  concert. 

"See  here,  ma,  and  you  two  girls, 
can't  I  keep  a  few  fowls  and  call 
them  bv  names  of  ray  own  without 
you  getting  mad  ?"  he  asked.  "Wait 
till  I  buy  the  hens  and  nam-e  'em 
and  you  won't  think  'Stitch'  any- 
thing. I  have  my  little  whims,  but 
if  they  are  going  to  make  you  un- 
happv,  I'll—" 

"Goodness  !  call  the  birds  any- 
thing you  like,"  said  the  women, 
while  "Stitch,"  released,  flew  to  the 
top  of  the  fence  and  crowed  loudly. 

Sherwin' s  selection  of  hens  was  the 
talk  of  the  neighborhood  and  gave 
painful  recurrence  to  the  whispers 
about  his  sanity.  From  his  savings 
he  bought  them  one  at  a  time  and 
the  first  hen  was  a  Br  amah,  chris- 
tened "Twist."  A  Plymouth  Rock 
followed,  labeled  "Wire,"  a  Cochin 
China  called  "Reaper,"  a  brown  Leg- 
horn gravely  named  "Peebles,"  ap- 
parently after  the  factory  that  em- 
p loved  him.  Of  the  flock  no  two 
were  of  the  same  breed,  they  came 
one  at  a  time  at  intervals  and  the 
prices  the  old  man  claimed  to  have 
paid  for  them  were  simply  outrage- 
ous and  kept  the  family  short  for 
days  afterward.  "Stitch,"  the  roos- 
ter, lorded  it  over  the  heterogeneous 
flock  and  the  owner  sat  by  the  hour 
and  proudly  watched  them  busily 
picking  up  their  living.     If  rumors  of 


his  brain  trouble  which  resulted  in 
the  outlandish  names  reached  him, 
he  did  not  deign  to  notice  them,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  whim  ceased  to 
attract  attention. 

The  chicken  fad  was  a  fortunate 
one  for  the  old  man.  He  was  out 
bright  and  early  working  in  the  hen. 
house,  and  never  were  fowls  so  ten- 
derly cared  for.  As  hens  will,  they 
reciprocated  the  attention  lavished 
on  them,  and  laid  eggs  right  royally; 
eggs  big  and  eggs  little,  eggs  brown 
and  eggs  white,  speckled  eggs  and 
double  yolks— the  family  had  eggs  to 
eat  and  eggs  to  sell.  Sherwin  quit 
his  imaginary  speculations  in  stocks 
and  instead,  opened  up  a  set  of  books 
with  his  hens  over  which  he  never 
tired  working. 

It  was  quite  easy  to  fall  into  stock 
nomenclature  in  keeping  track  of  the 
hens  and  their  doings.  When 
"Twist"  or  "Wire"  or  "Reaper" 
were  laying  regularly,  their  market 
was  "rising,"  when  they  moulted 
and  shortened  on  laying,  the  market 
was  "off,"  and  he  was  "long"  or 
"short"  on  their  products  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  book-keeper  laid 
out  sheets  and  gravely  set  down  the 
names  of  the  flock,  now  counting  ov- 
er 25  with  another  rooster  named 
"Oilcloth"  and  reduced  the  fluctua- 
tions in  hen-fruit  to  figures  on  a 
decimal  basis.  Strangely  enough, 
both  the  roosters  figured  in  the 
sheets,  but  presumably  their  per- 
centages were  based  on  the  fights 
they  indulged  in,  in  which,  however, 
the  Wyandotte  invariably  won. 

Sherwin  made  no  secret  of  his 
foible  in  the  office,  where  it  created 
much  amusement. 

"You  must  be  planning  to  get  rich 
on  your  poultry  yard,"  laughed  the 
boys,  "what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  surplus  ?" 
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"You'll  see  me  living  on  my  own 
place  and  driving  in  behind  my 
trotter  yet,"  said  the  book-keeper, 
in  no  wise  moved  by  the  grins.  "My 
hens  'Wire'  and  'Twist'  are  worth 
three  times  what  I  paid  for  them 
and  are  declaring  good  dividends 
right  along.  I've  got  to  the  point 
now  where  I  put  the  profits  of  my 
hens  into  still  more  hens,  and  some 
of  these  days  I'll  strike  a  hen  that 
lays  golden  eggs,  and  then — ^^the  trot- 
ter." 

'Fine,  fine  !"  said  the  office  help, 
sadly  tapping  their  foreheads  behind 
Sherwin's  back. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  book-keeper 
had  not  taken  to  keeping  hens  years 
before.  He  lost  his  taciturnity  and 
actually  whistled  as  he  tossed  his 
ledgers  about,  and  one  day  he  opened 
a  bank  account. 

"You  see,"  he  explained  to  the 
banker,  "my  hens  <  are  making  money 
for  me  and  I  need  a  place  to  keep  it 
safe.  Then,  too,  I  am  meditating 
going  into  the  hen  business  whole- 
sale and  I  will  want  to  borrow 
money." 

"Made  up  your  mind  what  breeds 
to  plunge  on  ?"  asked  the  amused 
banker,  who  knew  all  about  the  25 
and  more   varieties. 

"Yes,"  said  his  customer  gravely, 
"I  have.  There  will  be  an  elimina- 
tion in  my  varieties  to  two  or  three 
very  soon — I  have  spotted  the  best 
layers  by  keeping  sheets  on  them, 
and  the  rest  can  go  to  the  chopping 
block  for  all  I  care." 

"Come  in  and  see  me  when  you 
want  to  borrow,"  said  the  banker, 
"I  guess  we  can  accommodate  you 
to  a  few  hundred— v/ith  a  good  name 
on  your  note." 

"Thanks;  I'm  goinj?  to  send  you  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  fresh  eggs,"  said 
the  book-keeper,  departing. 


The  women  mourned  when  most  of 
the  flock  were  sacrificed.  It  was 
some  consolation  that  Sherwin  had 
not  paid  big  prices  for  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  him  they  were  not  thriv- 
ing and  needed  the  axe.  For  a  time 
they  ate  chicken — roasted,  fried,  fri- 
cassed  and  boiled,  and  the  back  yard 
looked  deserted. 

"Never  mind,  ma,"  said  the  poul- 
try fancier,  "those  that  remain  will 
get  along  better  for  my  exclusive  at- 
tention and'  I  can  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  that  kind  that  lay  tiic  golden 
eggs" — ^he  chuckled. 

"Geordie" — the  good  woman  was 
looking  at  him  apprehensively,  and 
he  chuckled  again. 

"Don't  worry,  ma,  my  head's  all 
right,"  he  declared,  and  started  for 
the  Peebles  button  factory  whist- 
ling. 

True  to  his  word,  Sherwin  became 
a  borrower  at  the  bank,  unknown, 
however,  to  his  women  folk.  Simul- 
taneously he  began  to  fill  up  his  hen 
yard  with  Wyandottes  mostly,  then 
"Wires"  and  "Twists."  About  this 
time  he  hired  a  carriage  for  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  took  Mrs.  Sher- 
win and  Adelaide  and  Gussie  for  a 
drive,  stopping  at  a  little  place  on  a 
lake  about  10  miles  from  home  to 
rest.  It  was  a  cosy  spot,  a  nice 
house,  a  barn,  trees,  a  vegetable 
garden  and  the  rest  grass.  There 
was  a  boat  house  and  a  wharf  at 
the  lake,  and  a  little  way  out,  fish 
were  "jumping,"  in  the  most  allur- 
ing manner. 

"What  a  paradise  this  is,"  sighed 
the  women,  "how  much  better  to 
live  here  than  in  that  smoky  city. 
You  could  keep  hens  by  the  thousand 
on  a  place  like  this,  Geordie,"  said 
the  wife,  wistfully. 

"When  my  present  'Stitches,' 
'Wires,'   and   'Twists'   work  out  that 
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golden  e^gr  problem  among  them- 
selves," he  chuckled,  "we'll  buy  a 
place  like  this,  get  a  horse  and  a 
cow  and  live  happy  ever  after." 

"It's  time  we  were  starting  for 
home,"  said  the  good  woman  hastily. 
Somehow,  she  felt  frightened  when 
her  husband  talked  so  about  his  hens 
— it  reminded  her  of  the  days  when 
he  had  quit  brokering  for  specula- 
ting. 

The  "performance  sheets,"  as 
Sherwin  styled  his  hen-book-keeping, 
were  quite  easy  to  keep  now,  reduced 
to  three  classes.  Unending  attention 
worked  wonders  with  the  flocks;  the 
Wyandottes,  Bramahs  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  were  separated,  quite  filling 
the  narrow  (quarters,  and  the  fine  big 
eggs  were  saved  and  hatched  out  in 
an  incubator.  There  was  a  ready 
sale  at  big  prices  for  settings  of 
eggs  and  young  pullets,  and  really, 
Sherwin  was  making  quite  a  profit 
on  his  investment.  Not  enough  to 
account  for  a  bank  book  carefully 
kept  locked  in  his  desk  at  the  Peeb- 
les factory  with  several  hundreds  to 
his  credit  or  the  easy  accommodation 
he  was  getting  at  the  bank,  how- 
ever. 

For  the  Wyandotte  rooster, 
"Stitch,"  the  book-keeper  developed 
a  mighty  affection  as  time  went  on. 
He  often  sat  and  watched  the  proud 
fowl,  lord  of  the  back  yard,  and  mut- 
tered things  beneath  his  breath.  The 
finest  of  living  was  none  too  good 
for  the  big  rooster  and  a  world  of 
petting  "Stitch"  got  from  his  atten- 
tive master.  Was  it  possible  that 
from' the  race  of  "Stitch"  the  golden 
eggs  were  to  come  ? 

The  shipping  clerk  of  the  Peebles 
factory  was  by  this  time  a  regular 
speculator  in  the  local  "industrial" 
stock  market.  The  profits  on  his 
deal     in     "Chu-Chu"   had  gone   in   a 


dozen  different  directions  for  indus- 
trial shares,  which  he  bought  and 
sold  industriously  as  the  values 
fluctuated.  The  shipping  clerk  was 
not  always  wise  in  his  investments 
and  formed  the  habit  of  consulting 
with  the  book-keeper,  whose  former 
connection  with  the  big  stock  market  * 
had  leaked  out.  Sherwin  took  time 
from  figuring  his  performance  sheets 
to  give  the  shipping  clerk  counsel, 
and  in  turn  the  shipping  clerk  re- 
ported the  many  rumors  he  picked  up 
of  happenings  in  the  various  indus- 
tries likely  to  affect  the  price  of 
shares. 

"I  want  your  advice  on  'Sewing 
Machine,'  Sherwin,"  he  said  oile  day. 
"There  is  something  mysterious  go- 
ing on  in  the  Standard  factory,  and 
a  friend  of  mine  there,  a  pattern- 
maker, tips  me  that  it  is  a  new  in- 
vention, something  that  will  make 
the  sewing  machine  trust  crazy  when 
the  Standard  machine  comes  out 
with  it.  He  doesn't  know  this  posi- 
tively, just  a  flying  rumor,  you 
know,  but  what  with  somebody  buy- 
ing 'Sewing  Machine'  pretty  freely, 
the  stock  stiffening,  and—" 

"Buy  it,  my  boy,  buy  it  —  for 
a  rise,"  said  the  book-keeper.  "I 
happen  to  know  that  the  Standard 
people  have  been  kicking  the  price 
down  for  some  reason,  and  it  may 
be  that  they  are  going  to  buy  it 
back  cheap  if  they'-v(  yot  a  good 
thing  cooking  and  make  all  the 
money  for  themselves.  Buy  it  by  all 
means."  The  book-keeper  turned  his 
back  and  went  on  figuring  his  ab- 
surd hen-sheets  and  the  shipping 
clerk  went  away.  Sherwin  went 
down  to  the  bank  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning  and  borrowed  $1,000 
with  which  he  purchased  poultry, 
making  a  neat  entry  on  the  perform- 
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ance  sheet  under  the  head  "Stitch." 

"The  time  is  ripe,"  he  muttered. 

The  shipping  clerk  bought  "Sewing 
Machine,"  a  very  little,  for  "Sewing- 
Machine"  was  on  the  rise  and  the 
Standard  people  were  buying  back 
their  stock  as  fast  as  offered.  In  a 
few  davs  he  hastily  sold  it,  for 
"Sewing  Machine,"  never  worth 
more  than  90  cents  a  share,  was 
kiting  along  to  the  impossible  price 
of  $2.  A  week  later  the  shipping 
clerk  was  kicking  himself,  metaphori- 
cally, all  over  the  Peebles  factory, 
for  "Sewing  Machine"  was  bid  at 
$5  the  share  and  none  offered.  That 
rumor  about  the  new  invention  was 
a  fact. 

In  a  fortnight  it  was  whispered 
that  the  Standard  people  were  in  a 
hole  over  their  own  stock.  The  or- 
iginal issue  had  been  500,000  shares 
at  $1  per  share,  10  shares  ^  being 
given  outright  for  a  time  with  every 
machine  sold,  as  a  premium  on  a 
rather  poor  sewing  machine.  Now, 
when  thev  had  an  improvement  which 
made  their  machine  highly  valuable, 
they  found  that  others  had  been  busy 
picking  up  Standard  stock,  and  that 
the  company  was  a  minority  holder 
of  its  own  stock,  being  short  several 
thousand  shares.  It  soon  developed 
who  had  bought  the  stock,  for  agents 
of  the  sewing  machine  trust,  throw- 
ing aside  all  disguise,  came  into  the 
open  and  bought  right  and  left  at 
any  price.  The  Standard  people 
frantically  tried  to  outbid  them. 

It  was  a  fight  for  existence  on  one 
side  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  If 
the  trust  won  and  got  a  majority  of 
the  shares  they  took  the  Standard 
Company  and  the  valuable  improve- 
ment into  camp,  the  improvement 
went  on  the  trust  machines  and  the 
inventors  were  "squeezed."  If  the 
Standard  succeeded  in  buying  a    few 


shares,  it  could  hold  its  position  and 
in  a  few  years  wipe  the  trust  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  with  its  superior 
machine.  Both  sides  ransacked  the 
country  and  bought  shares  at  ruin- 
ous prices  and  the  contest  quickly 
narrowed  down  to  the  possession  of 
2,500  shares — both  parties  had  ap- 
proximately 248,000  shares,  and  the 
one  that  got  hold  of  the  missing 
block  of  2,500  would  win  the  mas- 
tery. Somehow  it  was  learned  by 
the  trust  agents  and  the  Standard 
people  that  the  block  was  owned 
right  in  town,  and  a  sleepless  hunt 
for  it  was  begun. 

George  Sherwin  was  sitting  in  his 
poultry  yard,  smoking  a  pipe  and 
meditating  as  he  threw  com  to  his 
favorite  rooster.  His  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  a  man  who  came 
runniner  from  the  house.  At  the 
same  time  another  man  tumbled  over 
the  back  fence. 

"I  understand  you  are  the  owner 
of  2,500  shares  of  Standard  stock," 
they  said  simultaneously,  glowering 
at  one  another. 

Sherwin  chuckled. 

"Do  you  see  that  rooster  there  ?" 
he  said,  "his  name's  'Stitch,' — 
named  for  the  Standard  sewing  ma- 
chine. Now,  supposing  'Stitch' 
stands  for  2,500  shares  of  Standard 
stock,  what '11  you  give  me  for  my 
rooster  f  " 

"Fifteen  thousand  dollars,"  said 
the  "Trust"   promptly. 

"Twenty,"  roared  the  Standard 
man. 

"Thirty,"  bellowed  the  "Trust."  , 

"Fiftv  thousand  dollars,"  said  the 
Standard  man,  white-faced.  Sherwin 
recognized  him  as  the  president  of 
the  company. 

"I'll  have  to  consult  my  princi- 
pal.-.," pleaded  the  "Trust"  man. 
"Will  vou  hold  off  for  half  aii  hour?" 
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"Fifty  thousand,  one — two— three, 
do  I  hear  any  more  ?  Sold — to  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Sewing- 
Machine  Company,  and  a  mighty  fine 
Wyandotte  rooster  ^ou've  bought  for 
the  money,"  declared  the  rooster's 
owner.  "Would  you  mind  stepping- 
into  the  house  to  complete  the  tran- 
saction ?" 

"Geordie,  what's  the  matter  ?" 
asked  his  wife,  half-crying.  She  had 
sent  the  president  of  the  Standard 
Company  out  in  the  yard  to  see  her 
husband,  the  worthy  declining  to 
wait  in  the  parlor,  and  the  noise  of 
the  bargaining  had  come  ominously 
to  her  ears. 

"Matter  ?  Whv,  I've  found  the  hen 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs  and  'tain't 
a  hen,  either — it's  my  rooster, 
'Stitch,'  who  stood  for  2,500  shares 
of  sewing  machine  stock,  that  I've 
just  sold  for  $50,000." 

"Geordie  !"  said  his  wife  wildly. 


"I  ain't  crazy,  ma.  I've  been  do- 
ing a  little  speculating  in  stocks 
right  here  in  town,  and  to  keep  you 
from  worrying,  I've  made  you  think 
it  was  hens  I  was  dabbling  in. 
'Stitch'  has  stood  all  along  for  sew- 
ing machine,  'Wire'  for  the  wire  mill 
and  'Twist'  is  the  thread  factory,  ef 
cetra,  et  cetra." 

When  the  news  got  to  the  of&ce, 
there  was  a  quick  revision  of  opini- 
ons about  old  Sherwin,  the  book- 
keeper. 

"Crazy  ?  I  wish  I  carhe  from  the 
same  lunatic  asylum,"  was  the  envi- 
ous cry. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  wealth,  George  ?"  they  asked 
the  man,  busily  writing  in  his  ledg- 
ers as  usual. 

"Going  to  buy  back  my  Wyandotte 
rooster  and  move  to  paradise,"  he 
said  with  a  chuckle. 


The  Executive's  Second  Self. 

BY  HERBERT  J.   HAPGOOD  IN  SYSTEM. 

Shall  it  be  a  man  or  a  woman  stenographer  ?  This  is  a  question  that  is  now  exercising 
the  minds  of  many  business  men.  The  women  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  for  so  long,  that 
it  seems  foolish  to  suppose  that  a  man  could  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper.  But  this  is  the 
opinion  of  an  increasing  number  of  employers. 


HOW  could  we  do  business  with- 
out the  typewriters  and  the 
stenographers'?  In  England 
the  penman  may  still  have  a  place 
with  many  leading  firms,  but  Ameri- 
can business  methods  demand  the 
nimble  fingered  shorthand  writer  and 
typist.  Time  in  America  is  too  pre- 
cious to  write  or  decipher  longhand, 
and  so  nine-tenths  of  the  details  of 
our  business  go  into  the  ear  of  a 
stenographer  and  come  back  to  us  in 
the  shape  of  correspondence,  accounts 
or  records  so  clearly  printed  that 
''he  who  runs  mav  read." 


Without  rapid,  accurate  operators, 
who  kn-ows  how  to  keep  a  secret,  who 
are  well  educated  and  capable  of  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  work,  the 
advantages  of  the  typewriter  are 
greatly  lessened.  Were  it  not  so  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  this  article. 

Men  or  women— which?  That  is 
the  first  question  confronting  the  em- 
ployer who  wants  his  stenographic 
work  done  economically  and  well. 
It's  a  big  question,  too,  and  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  considered  settled  by 
the  mere  fact  that  the  bulk  of  this 
work  is  done   to-day  bv  women. 
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Stenography  opened  the  office  door 
for  women,  and  young  and  old,  they 
rushed  in  to  take  up  this  clean,,  pleas- 
ant employment  for  which  in  many 
ways  they  are  extremely  well  adopt- 
ed. Once  inside  they  were  not  slow 
to  extend  their  field  of  activity  to 
book-keeping,  correspondence  and 
other  lines  which  for  years  had  been 
exclusively  for  men. 

To-day  over  100,000  women  are  em- 
ployed in  downtown  New  York 
offices,  and  in  every  city  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  thick  of  the  commer- 
cial fight.  The  introduction  of  steno- 
graphy and  type-writing  was  the 
original  cause  of  this  feminine  inva- 
sion. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  tide 
seems  to  be  turning.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  men  make  better 
stenographers  than  women,  and  arp 
worth  the  larger  salaries  they  com- 
onand.  Many  large  companies  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  using  only  male 
stenographers,  and  others  are  plan- 
ning to  take  the  step  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Even  in  the  Government  service, 
where  female  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers have  been  employed  in  con- 
stantly increasing  numbers  since  the 
early  sixties  when  F.  E.  Spinner, 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointed the  first  woman  to  a  position 
under  the  Federal  Government,  they 
are  not  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Leading  department  heads  at  Wash- 
ington regard  them  with  disfavor  and 
think  their  work  could  be  done  bet- 
ter, quicker,  and  at  less  cost  by  men. 

"A  woman  does  not  make  a  good 
private  secretary  or  official  stenn- 
grapher  for  various  reasons."  say*; 
a  well-known  Washington  official. 
'^If  in  following  instructions  she 
makes  an  error  or  fails  to  grasp  what 
was  required  of  her,  a  disagreeable 
scene  is  bound  to  result.     If  j^ou  dis- 


cuss the  matter  plainly  with  her  and 
point  out  the  mistakes  made,  in  nine- 
t^y-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
clerk  will  take  it  as  a  personal  mat- 
ter and  fly  to  pieces  and,  perhaps, 
burst  into  tears.  Her  nerves  go  back 
on  hei'  and  it  will  take  her  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  reach  a  condition  where 
she  can  do  any  work  at  all. 

/'NoAV,  if  you  call  a  man  down  for 
poor  work  or  bad  judgment,  the  situa- 
tion is  entirely  different.  He  may 
think  his  chief  is  a  mutton-head  and 
he  may  swear  inwardly,  but  he  goes 
)baek  to  his  desk  and  does  the  task 
over  again  and  does  it  promptly. 
And,  after  all,  results  are  what  we 
want,  and  what  we  must  have. 

''There  are  a  few  positions  in 
which  the  woman  clerk  may  be  able 
to  compete  successfully  with  the 
stronger  sex,  but  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  Government's  work  would  be  bet- 
ter done,  and  at  less  expense  than 
it  is  to-dav,  if  men  alone  conducted 
it." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  the 
business  ability  of  women.  Th.it 
would  be  idle  in  the  face  of  such 
striking  examples  as  Mrs.  Reader,  of 
whose  financial  exploits  all  the  world 
is  talking,  the  brilliant  $12,000  secre- 
tary of  Equitable  fame,  said  to  eom- 
hnand  the  highest  salary  of  any  wo- 
man, the  capable  assistant  of  H.  H. 
•Rogers,  and  scores  of  others.  But 
the  women  who  make  themselves  val- 
uable to  their  employers— the  women 
who  succeed— make  a  business  of 
business,  while  the  majority  of  wo- 
men who  take  up  stenography  or 
other  work  do  it  simply  as  a  make- 
shift to  bridge  over  the  time  between 
school  and  marriage. 

The  attitude  of  the  average  wo- 
man to  her  work  was  well  illustrated 
by  a  remark  I  heard  one  make  the 
other  da3\      She   was   speaking  of  a 
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reprimand  she  had  received  from  her 
^^mployer  for  some  mistake. 

''Why  should  I  care  what  he 
says?"  she  asked  indig-nantly.  ''If 
he  fires  me  I  can  get  another  place 
in  an  hour's  time.  Besides,  I  don't 
have  to  work,  for  I'm  to  be  married 
in  June." 

A  well  known  New  York  import- 
ing- house  recognized  the  damaging 
effect  which  approaching  matrimony 
is  apt  to  have  by  refusing  to  hire  a 
woman  who  is  engaged  to  be  married 
and  by  requiring  all  their  women 
employees  to  sign  an  agreement  not 
to  become  engaged  Avhile  in  its  em- 
ploy. 

Now  men.  with  a  lifetime  of  work 
ahead  instead  of  a  few  months  or 
years,  have  all  the  iijcentives  to  effort 
which  women  lack.  Approaching 
maiTiage  increases  their  value  by 
creating  a  necessity  for  larger  salary. 

Men,  even  when  inexperienced, 
<have  a  bettei-  general  knowledge  of 
business  than  Avomen,  and  they  thus 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  their 
duties.  Their  ambition  to  get  ahead 
puis  them  above  routine  work.  More- 
over, they  are  stronger,  can  work 
long-»r  hours,  are  more  regular  and 
punctual  and  can  work  in  places  and 
if'^der  conditions  where  women  could 
not  be  expected  to. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  giv- 
ing preference  to  men  is  that  they 
can  be  trained  for  more  responsible 
positions.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  selling  goods  on  the  road, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  acquire 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  business 
than  through  stenographic  work,  but 
few  women  have  either  ability  or 
the  dpsire  to  make  it  a  stepping  stone 
to  anything'  higher.  Most  of  the 
firms  which  are  replacing  women 
with  men  are  doing  so  because  they 
wish  to  make  their  stenographic  force 


a  training  school  for  future  managers 
and  department  heads. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the 
value  of  stenographic  work  as  a 
tlaming  school  is  the  career  of 
George  B.  Cortelyou.  He  owes  his 
present  place  in  President  Roose- 
velt's Cabinet  directly  to  the  expert' 
knowledge  he  acquired  early  in  life 
of  shorthand,  typewriting  and  the  art 
of  correspondence.  It  is  largely  the 
experience  gained  in  the  humble  posi- 
tion of  stenographer  which  enables 
him.  to  fill  so  creditably  his  present 
important  place  in  the  nation's  af- 
fairs. 

Women  will  always  be  preferred 
by  many  firms.  For  routine  work 
such  as  addressing  envelopes,  filling 
in  form  letters,  they  are  undoubtedly 
better  than  men.  A  Chicago  employ- 
■er  Avho  uses  them  exclusively  and 
With  good  results  has  these  sugges- 
tions to  offer  regarding  the  sort'  of 
a  girl  to  hire: 

"I  avoid  hiring  pretty  girls,"  he 
says,  "because  they  are  apt  to  get 
married  just  as  they  are  becoming 
of  value.  I  also  avoid  very  young 
girls,  for  experience  has  shown  that 
they  want  to  be  off  too  often  to  at- 
tend parties  and  picnics. 

"My  best  results  come  from  the 
girl  just  out  of  business  college,  I 
start  her  at  a  very  small  salary  and 
■'afdvance  hi3r  slowly  as  she  shows 
ability.  I  always  have  two  or  three 
of  these  beginners  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  increase  of  business  and 
any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

"I  look  for  a  girl  from  a  good,  but 
not  wealthy  family,  if  possible  one 
from  a  family  ski3  has  to  help  sup- 
port. The  girl  who  works  simply  to 
clothe  herself  and  earn  a  little  spend- 
ing money  is  not  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. ' ' 

Business  colleges  and  the  type- 
writer   companies  are  the  best  sources 
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of  supply  for  steiiographers,  es- 
pecially for  women.  Many  of  the 
eoncmereial  schools  are  really  excel- 
lent institutions  and  recommend  only 
students  who  are  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  shorthand  and  have 
attained  a  ffair  rate  of  speed.  It  is 
a  good  idea  to  cultivate  th  sir  ac- 
fiuaintance  so  that  they  will  clearly 
understand  a  firm's  requirements. 

Nearly  all  the  typewriter  com- 
panies maintain  special  departments 
for  supplying  stenographers  and 
some  of  these  are  well  conducted.  It 
is  well  to  avoid  those  companies 
who  have  on  hand  only  a  limited 
number  of  fapplicants,  as  the  salaries 
they  will  demand  will  be  above  the 
market  rate. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  ask  candidates 
for  positions  how  many  words  they 
can  wri'  e  a  minute,  for  their  replies 
will  give  you  no  idea  of  the  speed 
with  which  they  can  take  your  dicta- 
tion. A  test  on  two  or  three  letters 
is  of  no  value,  only  for  showing  if 
they  have  cool,  clear  heads,  and  how 
well  up  they  are  on  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  punctuation.  Do  not  alw^ays 
turn  down  the  girl  who  cannot  take 
your  dictation  perfectly  the  first 
time. 

Probably  not  one  employer  in  ten 
understands  what  a  stenographer 
should  know.  Here  are  the  req/iii  e- 
ments  of  a  good  one  as  summed  up 
hy  a  man  who  has  from  two  to  three 
hundred  in  his  charge. 

'^The  first-class  operator  knows 
tb*at  his  machine  must  be  kept  free 
from  dirt;  that  the  rollers,  escape- 
ment wheel  and  other  wearing  parts 
must  be  oiled  and  cleaned  once  a 
week;  that  scrapings  from  a  cheap 
eraser  are  h^armful;  and  that,  when 
he  finds  it  absolutely  iif'^f'essary  to 
make  correction,  he  should  use  a  good 
eraser  and  cover  the  basket  of  his 
machine    to      prevent   the     scrapings 


from  falling  into  the  mechanism. 
The  eraser  has  been  properly  likened 
unto  an  antidote  to  poison— neces- 
sary only  in  extreme  cases— and  the 
good  operator  avoids  its  use. 

"He  knows  that  it  does  not  pay  ^o 
use  a  ribbon  when  it  is  full  of  holes 
— new  ribbons  cost  less  than  a  uie-^ 
roller.  He  knows  that  tiie  two  time- 
killers  in  typewriting  I*are  frequent 
lifting  of  the  carriage  (usually  with- 
out reason),  and  stopping  to  make 
corrections;  so  he  has  learned  to 
write  page  ofter  page  without  lift- 
ing the  carriage  or  making  errors. 
He  does  not  allow  *all  the  type  to  be- 
come filled  with  dirt  before  cleaning, 
but  cleans  each  type  as  it  shows  it 
needs  it.  He  knows  how  to  adjust  the 
finger  and  can-iage  tensions  and  mar- 
ginal stops. 

"He  takes  dictation  coolly  and  in 
distinct  Srm  characters.  He  is  not  a 
machine  but  has  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  work  in  hand,  and  calls 
attention  to  unfinished  sentences, 
lapses  of  speech,  ?and  such  grammati- 
cal errors  as  he  does  not  feel  at  li- 
berty to  correct  without  mentioning. 
He  is  always  alert,  responsive  to  the 
slightest  suggestion  and  often  even 
thinking  ahead  of  the  one  whose  dic- 
tation he  takes. 

"He  is  able  to  transcribe  his  short- 
hJand  notes  rapidly  and  accurately; 
to  take  dictation  direct  upon  his  ma- 
chine; to  do  tabulated  work  and  bill- 
ing; to  cut  mimeograph  stencils;  to 
manifold;  to  write  all  kinds  of  legal 
papers,  depositions  and  affidavits;  to 
copy  from  printed  work  or  rough 
dr?aft;  to  write  telegram.s;  to  write 
on  ruled  paper,  or  narrow  or  wide 
sheets:  to  direct  envelopes;  or  to 
write   post   cards." 

One  prime  essential  in  stenogra- 
phers is  secrecy.  They  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  business 
of  the  firm  ':S  absolutely  confidential 
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and  that  it  is  not  only  business  cour- 
tesy but  also  their  duty  n  ever  to  men- 
tion any  details,  no  naJatter  how  tri- 
vial, outside  of  the  office  or  to  other 
employees.  This  matter  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  them  more  strongly  by 
giving-  them  to  understand  that  thleir 
advancement  will  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  discretion  they 
show  in  this  regard. 

'^How  can  you  afford  to  p.ay  that 
young  woman  $1,200  a  year?"  some 
one  asked  the  head  of  a  Wall  Street 
brokerage  house. 

''We  pay  her  $1,200  a  year  for 
keeping  her  mouth  shut,"  was  the 
reply.  '*We  could  hire  a  stenogra- 
pher to  do  th  e  work  she  does  for  half 
that  figure,  but  we  can't  afford  to 
have  any  leaks  in  our  office.  The 
young  woman  you  speak  of  makes 
herself  worth  the  extra  $600  by  not 
prattling  about  our  business  outside 
the  office." 

It  is  surprising  how  little  value 
som«  employers  get  out  of  their  sten- 
ogr -aphers.  The  trouble  in  many  cases 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  afraid  or 
do  not  know  how  to  dictate.  Now. 
of  course,  this  is  all  wrong.  Every- 
thing that  can  possibly  be  given  to 
a  stenographer  (and  there  are  few 
things  that  cannot),  should  be  dic- 
tated, and  it  is  by  this  means  only 
that  a  large  amount  of  detail  work 
can  be  handled.  Call  a  spade  a  spade 
for  there  is  no  reason  why  anything 
which  k  gentleman  would  say  in  his 
offic»9  should  not  be  typewritten. 

The  most  successful  business  men 
have  their  stenographers  trained  to 
be  almost  a  part  of  themselves.  In 
this  way  only  can  the  executive  keep 
bis  correspondence  from  occupying 
practically  all  of  his  time. 

A  good  case  in  point  is  the  general 
passenger  agent  of  an  eastern  rail- 
way system  who  handles  daily  an  un- 
usually large  volume  of  correspon- 
dence.      One    dav  a  friend  was  com- 


plimenting him  on  the  coneiseness 
anu  polish  of  his  letters. 

''The  credit  belongs  out  there,"  he 
said,  pointing  into  the  next  room 
where  a  half  dozen  young  men  were 
'bending  over  their  machin.es.  "I 
give  very  little  time  to  my  corres-, 
pondence  and  dictate  complete  re- 
plies to  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  it. 

"Most  of  it  I  dispos^e  of  after  this 
fashion— ^  Turn  him  down  hard' — 
'Grant  the  usual  rate'— 'Arrange  for 
extra  train  service,'  and  so  on.  That's 
all— and  the  stenographers  do  the 
rest.  It  took  some  time  to  train  them 
to  do  it,  but  it  certainly  pays  by  sav- 
ing my  day  for  more  important  things 
and  by  fitting  the  boys  for  promo- 
tion." 

Every  stenographer  should  be  mure 
or  less  of  a  private  secretary,  and 
tJaught  to  take  the  mass  of  detail 
work:  oif  the  hands  of  the  superior, 
and  handle  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  addition  to  taking  his  dictation. 
Stenographers  should  be  famili-ar 
witli  filing  systems  so  that  they  elan- 
iiot  onlv  file  papers,  but  can  look  up 
points  on  different  subjects  as  in- 
s!  riveted  without  immediate  super- 
vision. 

As  a  business  proposition  it  pays 
to  treat  stenographers  well— to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  place  for  them 
to  work  in,  to  pay  them  extra  when 
tlnere  is  much  night  work,  .and  to  give 
them  reasonable  notice  when  their 
services  are  no  longer  needed.  A 
firm's  reputation  in  this  respect  tra- 
vels fast,  and  often  increasfes  the 
difficulty  of  securing  competent  em- 
ployees. 

A  Kansas  City  manufacturig  com- 
pany gained  ?a  reputation  for  ill 
treatment  of  its  stenographers  that 
required  years  to  live  down.  "Fetter 
no  job  at  all  than  one  witH  Blank  & 
Cor,v,^:Miy, "  was  the  slogan  of  everv^ 
stenographer  in  the  city  :*ahd  sur- 
rounding towns.      The   company  was 
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put  to  great  expense  and  inconven- 
ience through  having  to  import  its 
stenographers  from  a  distance  and 
pay  them  higher  than  the  market 
prices. 

It  is  somewliat  strJange  that  many 
companies  which  figure  tlie  cost  of 
their  product  down  to  the  smallest 
fraction  of  a  cent,  cannot  tell  surely 
whether  the  l^etters  sent  out  of  their 
correspondence  department  are  cost- 
ing th.em  three  or  twenty-five  cents 
each,  A  cost  system  can  be  easily 
installed  in  (the  stenographic  depart- 
ment and  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  showing  which  stienogra- 
phcrs  are  doing  the  best  work  and 
ia  making  it  possible  to  arrange  the 
sa^ariies  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Miscellaneous  work,  card  work, 
special  work,  is  all  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  regul?ar  dictated  letters,  so 
that  the  daily  and  weekly  totals  on 
the  weekly  report  are  given  in  totals 
of  Letters. 

A  record  like  this  is  of  immense 
value,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  what 
letters  are  factually  costing  for  steno- 
grapher's time,  and  determines  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  steno- 
graphers in  the  office.  Experience 
shows  that  in  most  cities  stenogra- 
phers can  be  secured  who  will  under 
proper  training  do  this  work  as  it 
should  be  done  at  an  avierage  cost  as 
low  as  three  to  five  cents  per  letter. 

By  the  ordinary  rules  of  propor- 
tion   a    stenogi-apher's    actual    worth 


to  the  office,  in  the  exact  earnings  in 

dollars  and  cents,  can  alw^ays  be  cal- 
culated in  a  moment's  time,  and  it 
can  be  shown  definitely  whether 
stenographers  are  entitled  to  a  raise 
of  salary,  or  are  being  paid  more 
than  thej^  ane  worth. 

The  record  also  is  an  absolute 
check  on  the  postage  account,  and 
should  be  checked  daily  with  the 
amount  of  postage  given  out  by  the 
cashier,  or  whoever  hJas  custody  of 
the  stamps;  daily  checking  up  of  this 
kind  pne vents  a  possible  leak  in  the 
postage  account. 

There  is  no  department  of  an  office 
which  will  repay  systematic  atten- 
tion better  than  the  stenographic 
work.  Letters  should  not  be  -allowed 
to  remain  over  in  the  note  books 
from  one  day  to  another  unless  thev 
are  reported  back  at  night  as  uii 
written,  and  in  no  case  should  one  re- 
main fifteen  hours  in  a  book.  When 
this  cannot  be  done  it  is  time  to  in 
crease  the  force. 

Whether  a  business  m^an  decides 
the  stenographer  problem  in  favor  of 
men  or  women,  he  should  see  to  it 
that  the  work  is  don.e  accurately  and 
neatly.  The  world  judges  his  business 
by  what  it  can  see,  and  there  is  too 
much  advertising  value  in  a  ne^atly 
written,  correctly  spelled  letter,  with 
a  clean  widie  margin,  to  permit  of 
careless  work.  The  value  of  the 
stenographer  is  too  important  to 
nesflect. 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


In  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.      ::        ::         ::  ::         :: 


AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

i'he  February  American  has  as  its 
opening  feature  a  paper  on  the 
"Beart  of  the  Automobile,"  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and  old 
prints.  The  series  of  articles  by 
Charles  H.  Caffin  on  "The  Story  of 
American  Painting"  is  continued. 
There  is  an  installment  of  Mary 
Cholmondeley's  serial,  "Prisoners," 
and  a  valuable  paper  on  "Judge  Mack 
and  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court." 
The  stories  in  the  number  are  good 
this  month. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Earth  tells  of  the 
work  of  the  state  experimental  sta- 
tions in  discovering  ways  for  the 
restoration  of  worn-out  soil.  This 
is  the  second  article  in  a  series. 

AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  January 
number  there  are  several  articles  that 
merit  attention.  All  the  articles  in 
this  magazine  have  the  advantage  of 
being  short  and  pithy. 

Making  Curling  Stones  describes 
briefly  a  Scottish  industry  that 
sends  its  product  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Ihe  Making  of  Handsome  Silverware 

is  a  well-illustrated  article  on  the 
making  of  silverware  in  sterling  sil- 
ver factories. 


Safe-guarding  the  Nerves  of  Warships 

tells  of  the  means  taken  by  the  U. 
S.  navy  to  protect  the  vital  parts 
of  battleships. 

APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS. 

A  powerful  article  on  "The  Looting 
of  Alaska"  opens  the  January  num^ 
ber.  This  article  gives  a  remarkable 
picture  of  the  opening  of  the  gold 
fields  at  Nome.  In  the  series  of  "Re- 
cent College  Architecture,"  the  new 
buildings  at  Harvard  and  Yale  are 
described  with  pictures.  "My  Own 
Account  of  the  First  Day  at  Shiloh," 
by  Lew  Wallace,  is  of  interest  to 
Americans. 

The  Royal  N.W.M.P.  of  Canada  is  a 

short  description,  by  one  of  their 
number,  of  life  in  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police  force. 

Japan's  New  Commercial  Activities, 
by  Harold  Bolce,  is  the  third  of  the 
series  on  Japan  as  a  rival  to  the 
United  States  in  the  East. 

ARENA. 

A  sketch  of  the  actor,  Richard 
Mansfield,  occupies  first  place  in  the 
January  Arena.  It  is  well  illustrat- 
ed. To  Torontonians  the  paper  on 
"Direct  Legislation  in  Cartoons" 
with  five  cartoons  by  J.  W.  Ben^ough 
dealing  with  Toronto's  recent  munici- 
pal elections  should  be  of  interest. 
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The  Railway  Empire,  by  Prof.  Par- 
sons, analyzes  and  classifies  the 
railway  systems  of  the  United 
States,  showing  the  ownership  and 
control. 

Uncle  Sam's  Romance  With  Science 
and  the  Soil  tells  of  the  great  works 
of  irrigation  that  are  being  carried 
on  in  the  United  States. 

ASIATIC    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

This  excellent  publication  shows  the 
fruit  of  much  study  and  research.  The 
contents  are  divided  under  the  head- 
ings, Asia,  the  Colonies,  Orientalia 
and  General.  To  lawyers  a  paper  on 
"Facts  of  Interest  and  Curious 
Points  in  Mohammedan  Law"  will  be 
instructive.  Those  interested  in 
things  eastern  will  appreciate  "The 
Ring  from  Jaipur"  and  "The  Jagan- 
nath  Car  Festival."  Of  a  more  prac- 
tical interest   are  : 

The  Tea  Duties;  an  exhaustive  study 
of  India's  great  fiscal  problem,  by 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,   and 

Japan  and  the  Peace,  an  estimate  of 
Japan's  position  after  the  war  and 
her  diplomatic  strength. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  New  Year  is  started  well  by 
the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
who  gives  his  readers  a  splendid 
table  of  contents.  The  literary  per- 
son who  wishes  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  best  in  American  literature 
needs  the  Atlantic,  and  the  thinker 
always  finds  food  for  thought  in  its 
pages.  Let  us  recommend  the  follow- 
ing articles  in  the  January  issue  : 

The  University  Presidency,  a  careful 
study  of  the  American  university 
prefacing  a  statement  of  the  presi- 
dent's functions. 

Esperanto  :  the  Proposed  Universal 
Language— An  explanation  of  the 
new  language  which  is  based  on  the 
roots  of  all  languages. 

The  Chinese  Boycott,  by  John  W. 
Foster,  still  another  explanation  of 


the  astonishing  retaliatory  measure 
of  the  Chinese. 

BROADWAY. 

The  stage  always  bulks  largely  in 
the  Broadway  and  in  the  January 
number  we  have  "The  Stage  and  its 
People,"  "From  the  Instructor  to  the 
Stage,"  and  "Stage  Folks  in  Auto- 
graphs." An  attractive  series  of 
children's  portraits  appears  early  in 
the  number  and  Marie  Hall,  the  vio- 
linist, writes  entertainingly  of  her 
teachers.  There  is  also  a  brief  illus- 
trated description  of  Monte  Carlo. 

Daring  Boat  Voyages  in  Deep  Seas 
tells  of  the  exciting  voyages  of 
Captain  Cranston,  of  New  Bedford, 
and  Mrs.   Crapo,  in  small  boats. 

Idiosyncrasies  of  Bank  Signatures  il- 
lustrates some  extraordinary  signa- 
tures that  bankers  have  to  deal 
with. 

CANADIAN. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  contributes 
the  opening  chapters  of  her  serial  of 
Australian  life,  "The  Lost  Earl  of 
Elian,"  to  the  January  Canadian. 
The  leading  article  is  "The  Problem 
in  the  Philippines,"  by  Bradford  K. 
Daniels,  with  many  illustrations.  A 
sketch  of  John  Morley  by  Pelham  Ed- 
gar is  noteworthy.  "Reminiscences 
of  a  Loyalist,"  being  the  manuscript 
of  Colonel  Stephen  Jarvis,  will  in- 
terest those  historically  inclined. 

Reminiscences  of  Sir  John  Thompson 

tells  interesting  stories  of  a  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

Sir  John  Carling  is  a  character 
sketch  of  the  London  brewer,  who 
was  once  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

The  Breaking  of  the  Paper  Combine, 

by  John  A.  Cooper,  relates  how  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  brought 
about  the  first  investigation  into  a 
reputed  combine  in  Canada. 

CASSELL'S. 

Cassell's  for  January  is  enriched  by 
two  exquisite  color  prints  mounted  on 
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brown  paper.  The  first  is  "The  Fight- 
ing Temeraire,"  after  the  painting  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  ;  the  second  is  "A 
New  Light  in  the  Harem,"  from  the 
painting  by  P^rederick  Goodall.  The 
most  notable  article  in  the  number  is 
an  interesting  contribution  from  Miss 
Marie  Corelli,  "The  Right  and  the 
Wrong  of  It,"  with  a  portrait  of  the 
authoress.  "Society  Chaufieurs" 
pictures  some  of  the  noted  ladies 
who  have  taken  up  motoring. 

Garden  Villages  o-ives  information 
about  the  efiorts  of  reformers  to 
solve  the  housing  problem  in  the 
neighborhood  of  great  cities. 

OASSIER'S. 

Though  much  of  the  contents  of 
Gassier 's  are  technical,  there  are  sev- 
eral articles  that  are  of  a  general  in- 
terest. 

The  Largest  Turbine  Steamship  des- 
cribes the  new^  Cunard  liner,  "Car- 
mania."  The  article  is  accompan- 
ied by  many  illustrations. 

Notable  American    Railway    Bridges 

describes  with  illustrations  some  of 
the  new  steel  bridges  over  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  ilivers. 

Telcgraphica  from  Many  Sources 
points  out  inconsistencies  in  the 
tolls  on  telegraph  messages  in 
various  parts  of  the   world. 

Better  Methods  of  Compensation  for 
Workmen  points  out  a  new  system 
for  paying  labor. 

0E3TTURY. 
Among  the  illustrations  in  the  Jan- 
uary Century  may  be  noted  the  four 
marble  groups  of  the  continents  de- 
signed by  D.  G.  French  for  the  main 
front  of  the  New  York  custom  house. 
There  are  also  two  highly  colored  de- 
signs of  old  English  religious  lyric. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  serial  reaches 
its  third  installment  and  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill's  "Lincoln  the  Lawyer," 
its  second  installment.  Among  other 
notable  contents  are  : 


Railway  Rates  and  Industrial  Pro- 
gress, h(>v\  rates  are  infiuenr:ed  by 
industrial,  geographical  and  weather 
conditions,  written  from  the  rail- 
way standpoint. 

The  Lucin  Cut-off,  an  interesting  des- 
cription of  the  engiiieering  feat 
which  threv/  a  railway  across  Salt 
Lake. 

A  Power  Plant,  an  account  of  the 
Fisk  street  turbine  engine  electric 
station  in  Chicago. 

CHAMBERS'S    JOURNAL. 

The  January  number  contains  the 
opening  chapters  of  a  new.  serial  by 
Lady  Napier,  entitled  "A  Stormy 
Morning."  Another  eminent  contribu- 
tor is  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  writes 
of  "Wild  Times  in  the  Highlands." 
There  is  a  short  serial  and  one  or 
two  good  short  stories,  and 

Opening  of  Post  Letters,  showing-  how 
the  Government  has  power  to  open 
letters  and  when  that  power  has 
been  exercised. 

Progress  in  Rhodesia,  teilino-  of  the 
building  of  the  bridge  over  the  Vic- 
toria P^alls  and  the  development  oc- 
casioned by  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way. 

The  Icy  Oceans,  containing  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  southern  oceans  and 
of  life  there,  with  special  reference 
to  the  icebergs. 

CORNHILL. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
first  issue  of  Cornhill  for  1906  is  the 
opening  of  a  serial  storv  by  Stanley 
J.  Weyman,  which  deals  with  the 
first  Reform  Bill  in  England.  Law- 
yers will  find  "Judges'  Wut"  amus- 
ing, telling,  as  it  does,  excellent 
anecdotes  of  the  bench.  Sir  Algernon 
West  gossips  entertainingly  about 
Mayfair  and  the  part  it  played  in  the 
works  of  Thackeray.  "Matter,  Mo- 
tion and  Molecules"  is  a  scientific  ar- 
ticle, throwing  new  light  on  old 
theories.  "The  Reminiscences  of  a 
Diplomatist"  continue  their  course. 
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COSMOPOLITAN. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
current  issue  is  a  cycle  of  ten  pic- 
lures  entitled  "Mother  and  Daugh- 
ter," by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe.  The 
remarkable  serial  by  H.  G.  Wells, 
■'In  the  Days  of  the  Comet,"  reaches 
its  second  installment.  "The  Canni- 
bals and  Mr.  Butium"  is  an  amusing 
short  story  by  Charles  Battell 
Loomis.  The  following  special  ar- 
ticles will  be  found  of  interest  : 

Oiit-  "With  a  Moving-Picture  Ma- 
ciiine,  describing  how  the  pictures 
that  delight  so  many  frequenters  of 
theatres  and  amusement  resorts  are 
produced.  The  article  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

GeriLanizing  the  \1/orld,  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  the  first  of  a  series 
w^hich  Mr.  Kussell  is  preparing  for 
this  magazine  on  the  remarliable 
progress  of  Germany. 

Electricity's  Farthest  North,  a  paper 
which  tells  of  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity still  to  be  discovered  and 
utilized,  with  descriptions  of  new 
inventions  that  will  revolutionize 
the  world. 

El^GLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  January  number  opens  with  an 
account  of  "The  Art  of  Solomon  J. 
Solomon,"  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  his  more  celebrated  paint- 
ings. There  is  a  bright  paper  on 
"The  Theatre  in  the  Public  Schools" 
with  illustrations  ;  the  first  of  a 
series  of  "Humorous  Stories  of  the 
King"  ;  a  paper  on  "The  London 
Stage,"  with  handsome  portraits  of 
four  noted  actresses  ;  a  description  of 
"The  Homeland  of  Our  Queen,"  and 
a  sheaf  of  short  stories.  The  illus- 
trations in  the  English  Illustrated 
Magazine  are  numerous  and  excellent. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

The  January  issue  of  Everybody's, 
like  most  of  the  current  numbers,  has 
an  automobile  article.     With  the    at- 


tractive title,  "Car  Coming."  this 
article  tells  of  the  great  Vanderbilt 
cup  race. 

Soldiers   of    the    Common    Good,    by 

'  Charles  Edward  Russell,  tells  how 
municipal  ownership  has  been  se- 
cured in  Great  Britain  and  Europe. 

Reporters  of  To-Day  describes  the 
work  of  the  New  York  reporters, 
with  stories  of  some  of  their  ca- 
reers. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  the  January  number  will  be 
found  the  opening  chapters  of  Eden 
Phillpott's  new  serial,  "The  Whirl- 
wind." There  are  the  usual  number 
of  political  articles,  notably  "Union- 
ism, Its  Past  and  Its  Future,"  and 
the  "Political  Prospect."  The  first 
of  a  number  of  sociological  articles 
by  Leo  Tolstoi,  "The  End  of  the 
Age,"  appears.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  "French  Politics  and 
the  Elections,"  and  an  equally  read- 
able article  on  "The  German  Naval 
Bill."  Literary  persons  will  find 
"Pepys  and  Shakespeare"  verv  enter- 
taining. There  are  a  number  of  other 
readable  contributions. 

The  Imperial  Visit  to  India  tells  how 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
are  being  enthusiastically  received. 

The  London  'Bus,  a  light  and  pleas- 
ing essay  on  one  of  London's  an- 
cient institutions,  now  passing 
away. 

German  Colonization  in  Brazil,  giving 
details  of  the  progress  German  in- 
terests are  making  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

FORUM. 

This  most  important  of  American 
quarterly  reviews  summarizes  the  po- 
litical, financial,  educational,  art, 
scientific  and  literary  progress  of  the 
past  few  months  in  a  series  of  papers 
by  men  eminent  in  each  of  these  de- 
nartments  of  activitv.  In  addition 
there  is 
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Financial   Japan   After   the  War,   a 

Japanese  view  of  the  outcome  of 
the  war  from  the  financial  view- 
point. 

The  New  China,  the  awakening  of 
China  to  new  activities  in  all  direc- 
tions of  life. 

Russia's  Economic  Future,  a  discus- 
sion of  financial  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia and  the  steps  which  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  bankruptcy. 

GRAND. 

The  January  Grand  (Canadian  edi- 
tion) has  a  striking  cover  design,  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  the  cen- 
tral figure.  A  sketch  of  his  career  by 
Joseph  Hatton  is  the  leading  article 
in  the  number.  In  the  series  of  "My 
Best  Stories,"  the  author  is  Morley 
Roberts.  Under  the  heading,  "My 
First  Appearance,"  several  notable 
actors  and  actresses  give  their  early 
experiences.  John  Oliver  Hobbes' 
serial,  "The  Dream  and  the  Busi- 
ness,"  starts  its  course. 

Do  We  Take  Too  Much  Exercise?  is 

discussed  pro  and  con  by  two  emi- 
nent physicians  in  an  entertaining 
manner. 

Is  Disease  a  Blessing?  by  Sir  Frede- 
rick Treves,  takes  a  new  view  of 
disease,  showing  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  instrumental  for  good. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  is  a  handsome- 
ly printed  quarterly  review  of  reli- 
gion, theology  and  philosophy.  Its 
contents  naturally  appeal  to  those  in- 
terested in  these  subjects.  For  Jan- 
uary the  editor  provides  among  other 
articles,  "A  Moslem  View  of  Chris- 
tianity," "Outcome  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Movement  of  Our  Age,"  "A  Jap- 
anese Buddhist  Sect,"  "The  Material 
Element  in  Christianity,"  "Faith, 
Reason  and  Religion,"  "Christ  and 
Caesar,"  "Religious  Knowledge  as  a 
School  Subject,"  "Are  the  Clergy 
Honest  ?" 
J 


LONDON. 

"The  Surge  of  War,"  a  series  of 
short  stories  by  A.  Norman  Innes, 
begins  in  the  January  London  Maga- 
zine. There  is  an  interesting  series  of 
five  full-page  pictures  of  life  in  Paris, 
and  an  interview  with  Guy  Thorne^ 
the  new  English  author,  who  has 
won  fame  as  the  author  of  "When  it 
Was  Dark." 

A  Scramble  for  a  Million  tells  about 
some  of  the  strange  letters  address- 
ed to  the  winner  of  a  million  franc 
lottery  prize, 

Pickwickian  Inns  describes  some  of 
the  famous  old  English  inns  that 
figure  in  the  pages  of  "Pickwick 
Papers." 

The  Richest  Man  in  the  World,  a  pen 

sketch  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  by 
his  American  biographer,  Ida  M. 
Tarbell. 

MACMILLAN'S. 

Quality  and  not  quantity  character- 
izes the  contents  of  this  magazine  in 
its  new  form.  The  January  number 
contains  several  good  things.  The  de- 
scription of  life  at  Oxford  by  an 
American  Rhodes  scholar  is  partic- 
ularly good.  There  is  an  installment 
of  "The  Enemy's  Camp,"  a  serial 
story,  a  paper  on  "The  Hearts  of 
Berkshire,"  a  couple  of  short  stories, 
and 

The  Newfoundland  Fishery  Dispute, 

by  P.  T.  McGrath,  of  St.  John's. 
Mr.  McGrath  gives  a  very  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  fishery  question 
from   the   Newfoundland   view-point. 

McCLURE'S. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt  :  An  Outdoor 
Man,"  with  many  portraits,  occupies 
the  place  of  honor  in  January  Mc- 
Clure's.  Stewart  Edward  White  be- 
gins a  series  of  stories  called  "Ari- 
zona Nights,"  which  are  evidently 
modelled  on  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
The  fiction  in  the  number  is  particu- 
larly  good. 
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The  Private  Car  and  the  Beef  Trust 

is  an  attack  on  Armour  and  the 
forces  he  represents,  by  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker. 

A  Servant   of   God   and  the  People, 

a  character  sketch  of  Mark  Fagan, 
mayor  of  Jersey  City. 

MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

There  is  much  entertaining  reading 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Month- 
ly Review.  The  number  opens  with  a 
brief  "Note  on  the  Political  Situa- 
tion." This  is  followed  by  a  clever 
essay,  "Brains  and  Bridge."  Miss 
Mitford  writes  about  "Relics,"  and 
Sven  Hedin  tells  graphically  of  his 
experiences  on  the  Black  Sea  and  its 
coasts.  The  royal  visit  to  India 
makes  appropriate  a  paper  on  "In- 
dian Feudatory  States  and  the  Para- 
mount Power." 

Bulgaria  To-Day  describes  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made  of  late 
years  in  one  of  the  little  known 
states   of   Eastern  Europe. 

An  Irish  Experiment,  by  Shan  F.Bul- 
lock, tells  about  the  philanthropic 
work  being  carried  on  by  Sir  Hor- 
ace Plunkett  in  one  of  the  poorer 
districts  of  Ireland. 

MUNSEY'S. 

The  January  number  of  Munsey's 
Magazine  contains  ten  special  ar- 
ticles, a  serial  story,  nine  short 
stories  and  two  departments.  "The 
Prisoner  of  the  Vatican"  tells  of  the 
life  of  the  Pope  in  his  palace  at 
Rome.  "Henry  Watterson"  is  a 
character  sketch  of  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican editor  and  journalist.  There  is 
also  a  sketch  of  "Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston." 

English  and  American  Journalism, 
by  Henry  Watterson,  contrasts  the 
newspapers  of  the  two  countries, 
much  to  the  advantage  of   the  for- 

•  mer. 

NATIONAL. 

The  pictures  of  American  celebrities 
in  the  National   are  always  interest- 


ing and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  story  or 
two  to  entertain  the  reader.  From 
time  to  time  an  article  of  timely  in- 
terest appears. 

A  University  That    Means  Business 

is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  with  a  por- 
trait of  Edmund  J.  James,  its 
president.  , 

Ben    Franklin    and    Tom  Paine  are 

sketches  of  two  of  the  men  who  did 
much  to  bring  about  American  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Yellow  Peril  of  the  North  dis- 
cusses the  negro  problem  as  it  af- 
fects the  United  States. 

OUTLOOK. 

The  January  magazine  number  of 
the  Outlook  is  well  illustrated.  There 
is  a  set  of  sketches  of  "Americans  in 
the  Rough,"  showing  typical  immi- 
grants from  Europe.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie's  article  on  "Two  Old  Cities" 
in  Germany  is  admirably  illustrated. 
In  the  series  of  "Tarry  at  Home 
Travels,"  Dr.  Everett  Hale  takes  up 
Connecticut.  "Emperor  William"  is 
discussed  by  a  Berlin  diplomat  and 
there  are  portraits  of  his  ministers. 

OUT  WEST. 

Illustrations  are  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  Out  West,  and 
they  are  excellently  executed.  Accom- 
panying an  article  in  the  January  is- 
sue on  an  expedition  into  Navajo 
county,  Arizona,  are  a  series  of  very 
handsome  engravings.  This  is  follow- 
ed by  an  illustrated  article  on  "Re- 
viving an  Ancient  Craft,"  or  the 
weaving  of  colored  baskets.  A  third 
article  entitled  "Ties"  describes  how 
ties  are  hewn  out  and  brought  into 
commerce.  The  balance  of  the  num-" 
ber  is  made  up  principally  of  stories. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

The  Overland  Monthly  is  mainly  a 
fiction  publication.  Its  January  issue 
contains  no  fewer  than  a"\^dozen  short 
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stories  of  varying  interest.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  three  or  four  articles, 
notably  "Woman's  Work  in  Munich," 
which  is  well  illustrated,  "What  the 
Rose  Can  Do,"  a  paper  for  lovers  of 
flowers,  and  "An  Impressionist  Pic- 
ture of  San  Francisco,"  with  illus- 
trations. 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 

The  January  number  is  called  the 
California  Midwinter  Number  and 
the  contents  include  several  interest- 
ing articles  descriptive  of  various 
phases  of  life  in  that  state.  There  is 
a  profusion  of  illustrations  of  a  most 
interesting  nature,  and  a  number  of 
short  stories. 

The  Cash  Value  of  Climate  shows  how 
climate  as  well  as  land  has  a  price, 
as  illustrated  'by  California. 

Caiifornia's  Guest  Rooms  is  a  des- 
cription of  the  palatial  hotels  in  the 
state  that  are  open  to  receive 
guests  from  all  the  world. 

The  California  Bungalow  describes 
the  favorite  home  of  the  people  who 
come  to  settle  in  California  for 
their  health. 

Education  in  California  tells  of  the 
systems  of  education  and  describes 
California's  great  universities. 

PALL  MALL. 

The  January  number  opens  with  a 
first-rate  motor  story,  "The  Dust- 
Cloud,"  by  E.  F.  Benson.  In  the 
series  of  the  Eton  school-days  of 
celebrities,  the  Earl  of  Durham  is  the 
subject.  "The  Trials  of  Commander 
McTurk,"  by  C.  J.  CutclifJe  Hyne, 
continue  and  there  are  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  new  serial  by  Marie  van 
Vorst.  entitled  "The  Master  of  Cra- 
ven." Among  articles  of  a  more 
solid  character  are  "The  Cave  Dwell- 
ers of  the  Tunisian  Sahara,"  and  "A 
Painter  of  French  and  American  So- 
ciety :  An  Hour  with  M.  Theobald 
Chartran." 


PEARSON'S    (AMERICAN.) 

To  the  February  Pearson's  Mrs. 
John  van  Vorst  contributes  as  first 
article,  "Six  Score  Years,  the  Natur- 
al Age  of  Man."  There  are  several 
short  stories  and 

The  Modern  Home  of  Fishes,  some  ac'- 
count  of  the  fish  and  of  the  aquar- 
iums that  have  been  built  for  fishes. 

Varied  Uses  of  the  Automobile,   an 

illustrated  paper  showing  many  dif- 
ferent uses  to  which  the  automobile 
has  been  put. 

The  Foundlings  of  New  York  City, 

describing  the  charitable  institu- 
tions that  have  been  provided  for 
the  care  of  foundlings. 

PEARSON'S  (ENGLISH.) 

The  first  and  most  startling  contri- 
bution to  the  January  Pearson's  is  a 
paper  by  the  editor  on  "The  Waste 
of  Infant  Life,"  with  illustrations 
and  statistics.  The  remainder  of  the 
number  is  largely  made  up  of  fiction  ; 
among  the  stories  may  be  mentioned 
"The  Lady  Nog3;s,  Pec.ci..  , 
Long  Night,"  "The  Chronicles  of 
Don  Q.,"  etc. 

How    I    Invented    Interviewing,     i)y 

Raymond  Blathwayt,  is  interesting 
alike  to  the  newspaper  writer  and 
the  newspaper  reader,  as  it  tells  of 
the  beginnings  of  a  most  interesting 
phase  of  journalism. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

One  of  the  most  timely  articles  in 
the  January  number  is  a  paper  by  W. 
T.  Stead,  discussing  the  new  British 
Government.  The  review  of  leading 
articles  of  the  month  is  especially 
readable,  much  attention  being  given 
to  affairs  in  Russia.  There  is  a  ser- 
ies of  opinions  on  the  abolition  of 
football,  contributed  by  American  col- 
lege professors,  and  a  well  illustrat- 
ed article  on  "The  Norwegian  'Ski' 
Manoeuvres."  Attention  is  directed 
to  : 
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England's  Problem  of  the  Unemploy- 
ed, by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  a  pen  picture 
of  some  of  the  miseries  witnessed 
by  the  author  recently  in  London. 

The   Strikes   and  Lockouts   of  1905, 

an  estimate  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  forces  of  organized  labor  and 
capital  during  the  past  year. 

A  Year  of  Canadian  Progress,  by 
J.  P.  Gerrie,  a  summing  up  of  the 
main  features  in  Canadian  national 
life  during  1905. 

Redevelopment     of     an  Old  State,  a 

paper  on  the  State  of  Maine,  show- 
ing what  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  utilize  its  great  natural 
resources. 

ROYAL. 

The  January  number  is  a  bright 
production  with  plenty  of  stories  and 
illustrations.  "When  Great  Men 
Woo"  tells  of  the  courtship  of  several 
royal  personages.  In  the  series  "Sur- 
vivors' Tales  of  Great  Events,"  the 
loss  of  the  Victoria  and  the  saving  of 
the  Calliope  are  described. 

Story  of  the  Bible  Society  gives  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  a  most 
remarkable  institution,  with  many 
illustrations. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Three  serial  stories  and  a  boys'  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  running  at 
present  in  St.  Nicholas,  that  admir- 
able magazine  for  the  young.  The 
January  number  in  addition  contains 
an  amusing  story  by  Ellis  Parker 
Butler.  There  is  an  instructive  ar- 
ticle on  the  invention  of  the  match, 
besides  numerous  other  stories.  St. 
Nicholas'  illustrations  are  excellent. 
STRAND  (AMERICAN.) 

There  are  seven  stories  in  the  Jan- 
uary Strand  by  such  familiar  authors 
as  H.  G.  Wells,  F.  Anstey,  Robert 
Barr,  Florence  Warden,  Richard 
Marsh  and  E.  Nesbit.  In  the  series 
of  portraits  of  celebrities  at  different 
a8;es,  Mark  Twain  and  Henrik  Ibsen 
are  portrayed.     "The  Mutiny   on   the 


Potemkin"  gives  an  inside  picture  of 
a  fearful  scene  in  Russian  history. 

Playgrounds  in  the  Sky  describes, 
with  illustrations,  what  is  being 
done  in  crowded  New  York  to  pro- 
vide children  with  outdoor  sports. 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

A  Franklin  cover  makes  the  Jan- 
uary Success  Magazine  look  very  at- 
tractive. It  shows  the  first  arrival  of 
Franklin  in  Philadelphia  and  accom- 
panies the  article  on  "Franklin,  the 
First  Self-Made  Man  in  America," 
which  is  one  of  the  best  features  in 
the  issue. 

The     Shameful    Misuse     of   Wealth 

points  out  how  wealth  is  accumu- 
lating in  the  hands  of  the  few  and 
of  how  it  is  being  squandered  fool- 
ishly. 

Hughes,  the  Great  Modern  Inquisitor, 

is  a  character  sketch  of  the  New 
York  counsel  who  has  exposed  the 
wrong-doing  of  the  insurance  offi- 
cials. 

Turning  Children  into  Dollars  is  the 
second  of  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins' 
arraignments  of  the  forces  that  are 
supporting  child  labor. 

SYSTEM. 

The  table  of  contents  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue  is  a  lengthy  one  and  a 
varied  number  of  interests  are  cover- 
ed. Every  business  man  should  make 
it  a  point  to  see  this  publication. 
Among  the  January  features  the  fol- 
lowing are  noteworthy  : 

The    Greatest    Business    Enterprise, 

an  account  of  the  business  side  of 
the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Mexico's  Battlefields  of  Business,  a 

series  of  views  showing  typical  fac- 
tories, offices,  stores  and  banks  in 
Mexico. 

Wholesaling  by  Mail,  the  second  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  describing  the 
evolution  of  the  catalogue  and  the 
system  by  which  the  selling  end  is 
handled. 
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The  Conquerors  of  Business,  brief 
sketches  of  the  three  men  who  built 
up  the  harvester  industry  in  the 
United  States,  McCormick,  Deering 
and   Jones. 

TEMPLE  BAR. 

The  January  issue  of  Temple  Bar 
begins  a  new  series,  issued  at  six- 
pence. It  is  a  neat,  well-printed  mag- 
azine, with  a  high  literary  tone  and 
without  illustrations.  A  serial  by 
Thomas  Cobb,  entitled  "The  Amateur 
Emigrants,"  begins  ;  there  is  an  im- 
portant paper  on  Vladimir  Korolen- 
ko,  the  Russian  author,  followed  by  a 
translation  of  one  of  his  stories.  The 
balance  of  the  magazine  is  made  up 
of  short  stories  and  poems,  with  an 
interesting  article  on  "Sea  Songs." 

WINDSOR. 

In  addition  to  Anthony  Hope's  ser- 
ial, "Sophy  of  Kravonia,"  in  the 
January  Windsor,  there  are  six  short 
stories,  each  of  which  is  excellent  in 
its  way.  The  opening  article  treats 
of  the  art  of  James  Sant,  R.A.,  with 
reproductions  of  his  best  work.  In 
"Chronicles  in  Cartoon,"  we  are 
shown  colored  cartoons  of  potentates, 
princes  and  presidents.  These  are  one 
and  all  very  interesting.  "The  Super- 
annuation Department,  A.D.  1945."  is 
an  amusing  skit  by  E.  F.  Benson. 

WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  January  issue  contains  several 
notable  contributions.  From  an  art 
standpoint  the  illustrated  account  of 
"The  Carnegie  International  Art  Ex- 
hibition" is  valuable.  There  is  a 
timely  article  on  "The  Premiers  of 
Europe,"     with     portraits.       W.     T. 


Stead    writes     entertainingly    of     the 
personality  of  the  Czar. 

The  Re-Making  of  Colombia  tells  of 
the  excellent  work  that  is  being 
done  in  Colombia  by  its  president, 
General  Reyes. 

The  Far-Flung  Telephone  describes 
the  amazing  development  there  has 
been  of  late  years  in  the  use  of  the 
telephone. 

The  Great  Northwest  ^ves  a  picture 
of  the  progress  of  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  with  il- 
lustrations. 

Reforming  a  Labor  Union  shows  how 
the  teamsters'  unions  of  Chicago 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
schemers  and  made  strong  and  inde- 
pendent. 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  busy  man  will  find  this  maga- 
zine of  peculiar  interest.  The  Jan- 
uary number  is  full  of  good  things 
that  will  appeal  to  him  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  many  and  well  pro- 
duced. The  following  articles  can  be 
particularly  commended  : 

The  Cotton  Growers,  by  Arthur  W. 
Page,  which  studies  the  problem  of 
cotton  production  in  the  southern 
states,  showing  the  improved  con- 
ditions which  now  prevail. 

Swinging  the  March  of  Empire,  tel- 
ling about  the  recent  development 
of  Utah  and  Nevada,  through  rail- 
way construction. 

The  Last  of  the  Territories,  describ- 
ing the  people,  cities,  towns  and 
industries  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Awakening  of  China,  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  P.  Martin,  a  missionary's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Chinese  boycott 
and  its  significance. 
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Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month   Reviewed 


Business  Philosophy,  by  Benjamin  F. 
Cobb.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.     Cloth,  $1.20  net. 

No  one  should  be  deterred  from 
reading-  this  book  because  of  the  ap- 
parent heaviness  of  its  title.  True, 
to  speak  of  a  philosophy  of  business 
suggests  something  weighty  and 
academic.  But  dulness  is  not  a  fail- 
ing of  this  excellent  book,  which 
needs  but  to  be  read  to  be  appre- 
ciated. ' 

Mr.  Cobb  mingles  sound  common- 
seiise  with  a  refreshing  humor,  and 
his  pages  are  relieved  with  anecdotes 
and  illustrative  stories.  He  believes 
in  keeping  his  readers  entertained  as 
well  as  instructed,  a  consideration 
that  few  authors  bestow  on  their  au- 
dience. From  a  wide  experience  in 
many  business  walks,  he  is  able  to 
draw  much  interesting  material. 

Starting  with  the  belief  that  there 
is  still  as  much  chance  for  the  humble 
climber  with  his  foot  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder  to  reach  the  top. 
he  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  youth.  The  choice 
of  a  life-work;  the  influence,  good  or 
bad,  of  friends;  the  value  of  system, 
are  in  turn  discussed.  He  then  passes 
nn  to  the  consideration  of  modern 
business  conditions,  pointing  out  the 
proper  management  of  the  office, 
shov/ing  how  to  handle  customers,  ex- 
plaining the  credit  system  and  collec- 


tions, and  giving  pointers  on  letter- 
writing,  using  the  telephone,  treat- 
ment of  employes,  and  so  on.  He  has 
a  vrord  to  say  about  trading  stamps 
and  a  good  deal  to  s?-^^  about  adver- 
tising. 

In  a  word,  the  book  is  full  of  sug- 
gestive material  of  a  practical  na- 
ture, of  value  to  both  employer  and 
employe.  Business  men  .will  find  it 
very  helpful. 

The  I'cung  Man  and  the  World,  by 

Albert    J.   Beveridge.     New   York: 

D.    Apnleton    &    Co.     Cloth.   $1.50 

net. 

In  these  days  of  graft,  of  political 
corruption  and  of  unsavory  exposures, 
it  is  a  reassuring  sign  to  find  a  Unit- 
ed States  senator  waiting  a  book  of 
this  nature.  The  magazines  and  news- 
papers would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  political  organism, 
root,  branch  and  leaf,  was  cormpt. 
But  that  ha^^ilv  this  is  not  the  case, 
is  very  evidently  disproved  by  the 
splendid  moral  sentiments  expressed 
bv  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  in 
this  volume. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  modern  book 
of  good  advice  to  the  young  man. 
Scores  of  books  have  been  written  in 
the  past  for  this  purpose,  all  admir- 
able in  their  way,  and  productive  of 
much  good.  But  conditions  have 
changed.  New  problems  have  arisen 
to    perplex    and    mislead    the    young 
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man.  He  sees  on  every  hand  new 
devices  and  customs,  unknown  to  his 
fathers,  and  his  view  of  life  is  alter- 
ed strangely.  There  is  great  need 
for  a  reiteration  of  the  grand  old 
principles  in  a  form  that  will  be  in 
keeping  with   modern  conditions. 

Senator  Beveridge  has  brought  to 
his  task  an  erudition  that  has  been  of 
immense  strength  to  him  in  prepar- 
ing his  material. 

The  apt  quotation  from  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Burns  and  the  many 
other  writers  to  whom  he  has  appeal- 
ed, gives  an  added  power  to  his  own 
words  and  strengthens  the  impression. 
His  tone,  too,  is  entirely  sym- 
pathetic. He  has  seen  life,  its  good 
features  and  its  evil  features,  and 
he  knows  well  whereof  he  talks. 
Every  youn^-  man  should  take  serious- 
ly to  heart  the  first  four  chapters  of 
the  book,  on  himself,  his  old  home, 
his  college  life  and  his  new  home. 
These  appeal  to  everv  youth. 

Modern  Industrial  Progress,  by  C.  H. 
Cochrane.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.  Over  four  hundred  il- 
lustrations. Decorated  cloth, 
$3.00  net. 

In  commencing-  even  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  advance  made  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  in  science,  industry  and 
invention,  and  all  that  goes  towards 
the  onward  march  of  the  world 's  pro- 
gress, the  author  had  before  him  a 
Herculean  task.  That  the  work  has 
been  well  done  is  obvious  from  a  per- 
usal of  this  exhaustive  work,  con- 
taining 647  pages  of  well  written  des- 
criptive matter,  fully  illustrated, 
treating  of  the  marvellous  strides 
made  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  author  states  that  Washington 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  ride  in 
a  railway  train^  nor  to  read  a  live 
morning  paper,  nor  to  receive  tele- 
grams, nor  to  sleep  in  a  steam  heat- 
ed room,  nor  to  wear  machine  made 
boots,  all  of  which  are  looked  upon 
to-day  as  necessities. 

This  volume  covers  the  field  from  the 
general  spread  of  civilization  to  the 
marvels  of  electricity,  sub-marine  and 


aerial  navigation.  The  major  por- 
tion is  given  to  describing  the  intii- 
cate  and  useful  saving  machinery,  in 
many  cases  automatic  in  action,  that 
has  been  produced  of  late,  and  goes 
on  to  state  that  such  further  advance 
is  at  present  being  made,  that,  in  all 
probability,  fifteen  years  from  now 
many  of  these  machines  will  haye 
become  superseded  by  others  still 
more  marvellous. 

'To  merely  enumerate  the  many 
branches  touched  would  take  con- 
siderable space ;  a  few  of  these  in- 
clude the  problem  of  transportation, 
advances  in  iron  and  steel,  the  evolu- 
tion of  vehicles,  tools  of  destruction, 
and  modern  lighting,  as  well  as  the 
present  day  practice  in  all  the  im- 
portant industries.  To  all  those, 
whether  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits or  otherwise,  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  the  general  trend  of  progress, 
this  book  should  appeal;  and  no  dis- 
appointment be  felt  when  a  study  is 
made  of  its  contents. 

Collected  Poems,  by  Wilfred  Camp- 
bell. Toronto:  William  Briggs. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Of  the  numerous  band  of  Canadian 
poets,  none  occupies  a  more  repre- 
sentative position  than  Campbell.  His 
verse,  which  is  here  collected  for  the 
first  time  into  a  single  volume, 
breathes  a  lofty  patriotism  and  an 
ardent  love  of  nature  that  gives  a 
distinction  to  his  writing.  His  dra- 
matic gift  is  also  notable  and  some  of 
his  dramatic  veirse  is  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  giving  indication  of  still  bet- 
ter things  to  come.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  so  choice  a  Canadian  edition 
of  a  Canadian  poet. 

A  Canadian  Girl  in  South  Africa,  by 

Maud  E.  Graham.     Toronto:  Wm. 
Briggs.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

Miss  Graham  was  one  of  the  Cana- 
dian teachers  who  went  to  South 
Africa  in  1902  to  instruct  the  young 
Boer  children  in  the  concentration 
camps.  Jn  this  book  she  gives  a  nar- 
rative of  the  trip  to  South  Africa 
and  her  experiences  there.     Her  ob- 
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servations  of  men  and  things  are 
clever  and  amusing,  and  her  story 
reads  with  all  the  freshness  and 
charm  of  a  good  novel.  The  many 
illustrations  scattered  through  the 
book  add  much  to  its  value. 

Seffy,  by  John  Luther  Long.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Cloth,  decorated  pages  and  illus- 
trations, $1.50. 

Seffy 's  love  story  v^^as  full  of 
troubles.  He  vi^as  a  lovable  chap, 
with  his  curly  yellow  hair,  and  Sally, 
the  girl  he  adored,  was  a  beauty  and 
liked  him,  but  then  the  ways  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  were  against  him 
and  because  he  was  slow  his  rival 
tousted  him  and  married  Sally.  But 
even  then  there  was  hope  for  poor 
Seffy,  and  in  the  end  he  was  able  to 
gratify  his  father's  cherished  wish. 
The  story  is  cleverly  written  and  the 
colored  illustrations  add  much  to  its 
charm. 

The  Storm  Signal,  by  Gustave  Fred- 
erick Mertins.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Despite  a  few  ^defects  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  plot,  this  book  can 
truthfully  be  pronounced  a  remark- 
able novel.  Its  main  theme  is  the 
negro  problem  in  the  southern  states 
and  the  storm  signal  denotes  the  men- 
ace that  is  threatening  American 
civilization.  As  a  picture  of  the  life 
and  character  of  the  negro  to-day,  the 
book  is  powerful.  Some  scenes  reach 
a  height  of  passion  that  thrills  the 
reader.  Several  whites  are  introduc- 
ed into  the  story  an^  the  love  interest 
worked  out  among  them  gives  a  con- 
trasting picture  to  the  villainies  of 
the  blacks. 

A  Self-Supporting  Home,  by  Kate  V. 
Saint  Maur.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.75. 

This  is  a  practical  book,  the  re- 
sult  of   several     vears'     experience. 


The  writer  has  been  a  city  woman, 
striving  to  keep  up  a  home  for  her 
husband  on  a  small  allowance.  She 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  taking  a 
small  farm  out  in  the  country  and 
going  in  for  poultry  raising,  dairying, 
etc.  By  this  means  she  was  able  to 
establish  a  self-supporting  home.  The 
book  is  full  of  information  and  sound 
advice  on  the  various  problems  that 
confront  the  person  who  wishes  to  go 
in  for  this  kind  of  life. 

Miss  Desmond,  b^^  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  modem  character  novel,  with  the 
scene  laid  in  Southern  France.  Miss 
Desmond,  a  puritan  New  Englander, 
is  brought  by  circumstances  into  the 
gay  life  of  the  old  world  and  there 
gradually  her  narrow  vision  is  en- 
larged. She  is  very  beautiful  and  na- 
tural, and  soon  men  beo-in  to  pay 
homage  to  her.  Her  love  story  is 
prettily  and  sympathetically  told,  amd 
the  development  of  her  character  and 
outlook  is   carefully  worked  out. 

Twisted  Eglantine,  by  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&   Co.     Cloth,    $1.50. 

When  that  famous  court  gallant. 
Sir  Piers  Blakiston,  of  Hone,  after 
being  storm-tossed  in  the  Solent  land- 
ed one  evening  in  the  harbor  of  Lym- 
mgton  he  was  plunged  by  fate  into  an 
anexpecte'd  love  affair  that  almost 
proved  his  undoing.  He  who  had 
euccessfully  conquered  the  affections 
of  many  a  court  beauty  was  com- 
pelled to  bite  the  dust  by  the  pretty 
country  girl,  Barbara  Garraway.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  intrigues  by 
which  he  strove  to  win  her  love,  but 
she  had  virtue  and  a  worthy  lover  on 
her  side,  and  withstood  all  his  ad- 
vances. The  picture  which  the  au- 
thor has  drawn  of  Sir  Piers  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. 
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The 

Ideal 
Beverage 


^       >^       >^ 

A  Pale  Ale,  palat- 
able, full  of  the 
virtues  of  malt  and 
hops,  and  in  spark- 
ling condition,  is 
the  ideal  beverage. 


And  when  chemists 
announce  its  purity 
and  judges  its 
merits,  one  needs 
look   no   further 


(LONDON) 


LEARN 

Scientific 
Business 

Letter-writing. 


CONTROL     your 
PEN  and  you  can 
CONTROL  a 
FORTUNE 


The  newest  of  new  professions  is  scientific 
letter-writing.  Every  firm  in  the  world  needs 
one  or  more  competent  correspondents  —  there 
are  not  half  enough  to  go  round,  because  the  cut 
and  dried  forms  taught  in  business  colleges  do 
not  fit  a  man  or  woman  for  handling  correspond- 
ence scientifically. 

Training  in  this  vital  factor  of  business  life 
must  come  from  business  men,  not  theorists. 
This  is  the  training  we  will  give  you — the  essence 
of  modern  business  methods,  and  the  principles 
by  which  business  can  be  built  up  by   letter. 

We  will  make  you  capable  of  earning  a  salary 
of  $2,000  a  year,  or  promoting  a  business 
amounting  to  millions. 

We  will  double  your  value  to  your  present 
employer. 

We  will  help  you  out  of  the  grind  of  office 
routine  into  pleasant  remunerative  occupation. 

You  think  j^ou  will  not  always  be  a  clerk,  a 
salesman,  part  of  an  office  machine — but  what 
are  you  doing  to  insure  a  future  that  is  better 
than  your  present  ? 

If  you  are  a  correspondent  and  are  not  pro- 
gressive, if  you  do  not  qualify  to  do  your  work 
in  the  most  up-to-date,  business-like  manner,  you 
will  be  displaced  by  those  who  are  qualified. 
You  are  not  safe  in  your  position  because  better 
men  are  after  it. 

The  correspondent  is  in  the  confidence  of  his 
employer ;  he  has  the  full  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployer's brains  and  experience — his  failures  and 
successes. 

We  will  equip  you  not  only  for  the  newest 
profession  in  the  world  but  the  least  crowded, 
the  most  responsible,  and  one  offering  the  great- 
est opportunities. 

If  you  will  clip  this  article  and  send  it  to  us, 
putting  a  cross  (x)  by  the  paragraph  which 
interests  you  the  most  keenly,  we  will  send  you, 
free  of  cost,  a  book  telling  all  about  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  up-to-date  corres- 
pondent, and  we  will  also  write  you  personally, 
explaining  the  practical  method  by  which  we 
will  teach  you — by  mail — the  only  method  by 
which  a  correspondent  can  be  practically  trained 
for  the  work. 

Address  Business  Letter  Writing  Department. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING 
Deft.  279,  90  WABASH  AVE.,    -    CHICAGO 
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Established  1874 


The  Senti  nel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orange   and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special   field    of  special 
value. 


TheSentinel  PublishingCo. 

Tel.  M.  1746  Limited 

TORONTO 


JJku..^M, 


/.9.Q^/c^€cc/^'^^^l^S^^ 


/x<?-yt?- 


>e^^ 


The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine 

will  interest  and  instruct  you 
and    your  family. 


It  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues,  Booklets, 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds  of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mail  Job  Printing  Co. 

75  York  Street     •■''"**'^ 
Toronto 


Phones,  Main 
8-  130-135 
All  long  distance 


Richard  Southam 
Manager 


We  aim  to  give  the 
best. 


I  AM  open  for  engagements  to  take  tourists 
'  into  any  part  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
sights.  Have  taken  some  Canadians  to  in- 
teresting parts  seldom  seen  by  even  ex- 
perienced tourists.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
By  arranging  in  advance  can  meet  the 
steamer  and  take  parties.  For  tourists  whose 
time  is  limited  I  can,  if  they  arrange  with  me 
in  advance,  show  them  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  Southern  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
bring  them  back  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
next  steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those  with 
more  time  I  have  very  interesting  trips 
lasting  for  one  to  three  or  more  months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the  Editor, 
The  Business  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 


Mr,  Businessman 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  can  in- 
crease the  volume  of  your  businesi.  Lin- 
up  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your  compete 
tors  and  maintain  a  costly  fight  for  trades 
or  with  advance  information  secure  the 
business  without  even  a  struggle. 

Your  own  business  s^nse  will  tell  you 
which  is  the  least  costly  and  most  profit- 
able. 

Press  dippings 

will  give  you  all  the  information  printed  in 
the  country  bearing  upon  your  line  of  busi- 
ness aud  give  it  to  you  while  it  is  fresh  and 
valuable — before  your  competitors  even 
hear  of  it.  Press  Clippings  will  open  new 
markets  for  your  goods,  tind  you  new  buy- 
ers and  new  channels  of  distribution.  The 
cost  is  but  a  few  cents  a  day  or  week. 

The  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  will  send  you  everything  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal in  the  country,  on  any  subject  you  may 
select. 

This  Bureau  reads  and  clips  55,000  papers 
and  other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even 
if  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate our  superior  service.  Write  for  our 
book  about  clippings  and  our  Daily  Busi- 
ness Reports  and  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  your  profit.  We  will  send  It  you  free 
and  will  also  quote  you  a  special  bargain 
rate  for  a  trial  month,  if  you  will  name  the 
subject.    Address 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

127Royce  Building,  Cliicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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EVERY  city  has  one  paper  that  is  the 
home  paper  of  the  town — reaches  the 
best  clientele — is  delivered  into  the  homes — 
read  by  every  member  of  the  family — is  clean 
in  tone,  has  character  and  stability. 

In   Toronto    ^/|l^     3/t^d|3j5     occupies 
this  field.      Rates  4  cents  per  line.  Flat. 

The  Evening  Paper  Most  People  Read 


THE  BUSY  MAN  5  MAGAZINE 

Announces  for  publication   during-   1906 

A  Series  of  Bright  Biographical  Sketches 

of  Canadians  who  have  been  successful  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  sketch  in  this  number  deals  with 

MR.  W.   S.   FIELDING.  FINANCE  MINISTER. 
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Keep  Your  Eye  on  the 

CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN 


Advertisers  will  find  it  hard  to  se- 
cure a  religious  paper  more  profit- 
able as  an  advertising  medium.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  covering  the 
entire  Anglican  field,  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  influential  and 
money-spending  people  in  Canada. 
The  test  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
gives  it  a  first  place  amon  ■  the 
religious  weeklies  of  the  Dominion. 
Rates  on  application.  Our  repre- 
sentative will,  if  desired,  make 
personal  call. 


f    Office  of  Publication:  36  Toronto  St.,  Toronto    \ 
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t 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,    -       -     $1,000,000  | 

RESERVE   FUND,       -       -       1,000,000  | 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BANK.     ! 


?  DIRECTORS  • 

?  S.  J.  MOORE,  Esq.  President              D.  E.  THOMSON,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Vice-Pres.  * 

I  JAMES  RYRIE.Esq.                 His  Honor  W.  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C.  ? 

i  THOS.  BRADSHAW,  Esq.                 JOHN  FIRSTBROOK,  Esq.  | 

?  HEAD   OrriCE.       -       TORONTO.  | 

:  W.  D.  ROSS,  General  Manager  f 


i  GENERAL 

I  BANKING 

I  BUSINESS 

I  TRANSACTED 


SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

at  all  branches. 
ACCOUNTS  SOLICITED 

Drafts  Bought  and  Sold 
Letters  of  Credit  Issued 


OOOOOCOOtO^OOOOO^O^OO>^;000()0>^ei^; 


THE  TELEPHONE 

Is  a  companion,  friend  and  servant  combined. 
Invaluable  for    convenience    in    the    household. 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Has  no  equal  for  the  facility  it  affords  in  busi- 
ness life.  Full  particulars  as  to  rates  and  ser- 
vice at  the  nearest  office  of 

THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA 
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ESTERN 


Incorporated 
1851 


Assurance   Company 
j       FiRE  and  MARINE 

I     Head  Office  Capital  =  =  $1,500,000.00 

•  Toronto,        Assets,  over         =  -  3,300,000.00 
?     Ont.                   Annual  Income         -          -     3,890,000.00 

I  HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President. 

•  J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Man.  Director. 
I  0.  C.  FOSTER,  Secretary. 
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Britisb  Jlniericd 
Assurance  Company 

'"TiSr*"'  FIRE  and  MARINE 

Cash  Capital,       $850,000.00 

Total  Assets,    $2,043,678.59 

Losses   paid   since  organization,    $25,868,544.80 

HEAD  OFFICE,         -        -         BRITISH  AMERICA  BUILDM 

Cor.  Front  and  Scott  Sts.,  TORONTO. 

HON.  GEO.  A.  COX,  President 

J.  J.  KENNY,  Vice-President  and  Managing  Director 

P.  H.  SIMS,  Secretary 
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CAN  BE  SiVED  BY  MEANS 
OF  AN  ENDOWMENT  POLICY 


YOU  CAN  ONLY  SECURE 
SUCH  A  POLICY  WHILE  YOU 
ARE   IN  GOOD   HEALTH 


Pamphlets  and  Full  Particulars  regarding  the 

New  Accumulation  Endowment  Policy 

sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life 

ASSOCIATION 


yV.   C.  MACDONALD, 

Actuary. 

Head  Office 


J.    K.  MACDONALD, 

Managing  Director. 

TORONTO,  Canada 
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"Success  has  three  component  parts.  One  is  the  article,  which  must 
have  undoubted  merit;  the  second  is  opportunity,  and  the  third  can 
be  described  as  X." 

We  ma/ce  the  article. 

Your  grocer  provides  the  opportunity. 
The    X   is    when    you    read  this  and  instruct 
your  good  wife  to  buy 
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Crown "  Brand  Table  Syrup 


Manufactured  only   by 


ESTABLISHED    1858 


EDWARDSBURG  STARCH  CO.,  Limiteil 


MONTREAL,    QUE. 


TORONTO,    ONT. 
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AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  NEVER  OUT  OF  INK 

$7.00  Value    for    $1.00 

V  S*ves  Cost  of  CKecK  PuneH,  $S.OO 

V«il\ae  of  Year's    IziK  Suppl?^.       l.OO 

Cost  of    Pencil 1,C>0 

Total    Value 7.00 
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^  In  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  one  of   the  largest    de- 

p*  partmental  stores  in  Montreal,  who  are  using  this   system, 

J>  this  is  their  answer,  viz.: 
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"  Briefly,  we  find  the  Loose-Leaf  System  of  handling  accounts  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  have  seven  Ledgers  containing  about  5,000  running 
accounts  and  a  large  number  of  pettys." 

Ellis  Bros.,  of  Ottawa,  write  as  follows  : 

"We  have  been  using  your  Monthly  Account  System  In  our  grocery 
business  for  the  past  four  years.    It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
ip  is  away  ahead  of  the  old-time  system.    Its  greatest  feature  is  in  always 

O  having  accounts  ready  for  rendering.    We  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 

<|>  concern  wishing  to  be  up-to-date. 

S  "  Ellis  Bros." 
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WITH  steady  upward  strides  the 
circulation  of  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine  is  increas- 
ing. We  believe  in  no  mushroom 
growth.  We  are  going  ahead,  build- 
ing on  a  solid  foundation.  Our  read- 
ers belong  to  the  class  of  thoughtful 
men  and  women,  who  are  going  to 
>t«;nd  by  us  in  the  coming  years. 

We  are  selling  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine  on  its  merits  and  not  on 
any  snap  propositions.  To  the  pub- 
lic we  say,  ''Here  is  a  magazine  that 
is  built  on  a  new  plan.  It  is  a 
necessity  in  these  daj's  of  profuse 
periodical  publishing.  It  gives  you 
the  cream  of  the  world's  magazines. 
It  tells  you  where  you  can  find  other 
articles  that  will  interest  you.  It  is 
prepared  for  your  information,  en- 
tertainment and  instruction.  We  ask 
you  to  read  a  single  number  of  it  and, 
if  you  are  pleased  with  its  contents, 
to  subscribe  to  it.  That  is  our  pro- 
position and  it  is  a  simple  and 
straightforward  one. ' ' 
*     ♦     * 

The  results  are  most  gratifying 
Every  mail  brings  us  in  inquiries  for 
sample  copies  of  the  magazine,  in  ad- 
dition to  subseriptions.  In  very  few 
cases,  indeed,  does  the  sample  copy 
fail  to  bring  in  its  subscriber.  Work- 
ing along  in  this  way  we  are  laying  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  for  a  cir- 
culation never  before  known  in  Can- 
ada. 


As  an  example  of  how  our  maga- 
zine is  helping  the  sale  of  those 
periodicals  whose  contents  are  listed 
bj^  us  month  by  month,  we  need  only 
refer  to  a  case  which  recently  came 
to  our  notice.  Usually  we  are  most 
particular  to  specify  the  issue  of  the 
contemporary,  which  we  are  review- 
ing,   but    in    the    November    number. 


in  referring  to  the  Success  Magazine^ 
we  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention 
that  it  was  the  November  number  we 
were  noticing.  A  reader,  who  li^■es 
in  New  York  City,  glancing  over  the 
table  of  contents  observed  an  article 
which  interested  him,  ''Some  Steno- * 
grai>hic  Slips."  He  immediately  wrote 
to  us  inquiring  which  issue  of  Suc- 
cess Magazine  this  appeared  in,  stat- 
ing that  he  was  most  anxious  to  read 
the  article. 

This  is  a  particular  case.  Had  we 
said  in  our  review  that  the  article 
appeared  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Success  Magazine,  he  would  not 
have  needed  to  write  to  us  and  we 
would  have  known  nothing  whatever 
about  the  matter.  It  follows  that,  be- 
cause we  always  refer  to  the  dates  of 
niagazines  published,  many  readers 
must  profit  by  the  lists  which  we 
publish  and  secure  copies  of  those 
numbers  which  contain  articles  that 
interest  them. 

♦        -fi        4: 

Still  another  instance  to  show  that 
our  readers  appreciate  our  efforts  to 
keep  them  informed  of  what  is  ap- 
pearing in  the  current  magazines!  In 
looking  over  the  lists  of  articles  in 
our  February  number,  one  of  the 
editorial  writers  on  the  Toronto  Globe 
noticed  that  one  of  the  great  English 
reviews  was  not  referred  to.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  what  the  January 
number  of  the  review  in  question 
contained  and  he  was  disappointed 
to  find  no  reference  to  it.  He  came  to 
us  wdth  his  grievance.  Of  course  t^)e 
matter  was  easily  explained,  as  no 
copy  of  the  review  for  January  had 
been  received.  This  indicates  clearly 
the  use  to  w^hich  this  department  is 
]ieing  put.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
only  in  a  few  instances  each  month 
do  we  fail  to  receive  a  copy  of  every 
notable  monthly  publication. 


opportunity 

By  the  late  Senator  John  J.  Ingalls. 

mJTSCER  of  buitian  destinies  am  T! 

fame,  lowe  and  foHwne  on  my  footsteps  wait, 

Cities  and  fields  T  walk:  1  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing  by 

l)ovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 

1  Knock  unbidden,  once,  at  every  gate ! 
Tf  feasting,  rise ;  if  sleeping,  wake  before 

T  turn  away,   it  is  tbe  bonr  of  fate, 

JInd  tbey  wbo  follow  me  reach  every  state 
mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  deatb.    But  tbose  wbo  doubt  or  besitate, 
Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  ceaselessly  implore; 

1  answer  not,  and  1  return— no  more. 
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Frederic  Nicholls,  Power  Promoter 

BY    AUGUSTUS    BRIDLE, 

Coming  to  Canada  in  1874,  when  this  country  was  an  industrial  Siberia,  the  man  who  is 
now  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company,  and  the  backbone  of 
many  another  important  industry  in  the  Dominion,  spent  several  years  in  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  resources  of  the  country  and  studying  its  needs.  Then  at  the  critical 
moment  he  launched  himself  into  the  work  of  development,  and  to-day  the  results  of  his 
labor  stand  as  a  lasting  momument  to  his  name. 


AT  Toronto  Junction  just  at  tlie 
edge  of  Toronto  city  limits, 
there  is  a  large  foundry,  ma- 
chine shop,  locomotive  works,  struc^ 
tural  steel  works,  and  var- 
ious other  concerns.  North  and 
east  from  this  plant,  devoted  to  the 
iron  industries  of  Canada,  is  a  large 
colony  of  workers,  many  of  whom 
have  built  their  own  homes  in  the 
suburb.  The  inhabitants  of  North 
Dovercourt,  which  is  in  itself  a  good- 
sized  town,  largely  depend  on  the 
Canada  Foundry  Co.  for  work.  Some- 
where in  that  vicinity  is  an  electric 
transformer,  and  from  it  nin  south 
and  east  the  steel  towers  and  copper 
wires  of  the  Toronto-Niagara  Power 
Co.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line  with 
its  hundreds  of  miles  of  copper  and 
its  tons  of  steel,  is  the  mammoth  pow- 
er plant  of  the  Electrical  Develop- 
ment Co.  at  the  Canadian  Niagara.  At 
the  foot  of  Bathurst  street,  in  the 
City  of  Toronto,  is  the  shipyard  of  the 
Canadian  Shipbuilding  Co.,  where  just 
the  other  day  a  new  steamship  was 
launched  to  ply  next  Summer  between 


Toronto  and  Niagara.  Nearly  two 
thousand  miles  eastward  are  the 
works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.  which  have  lately  taken  a  new 
lease  of  life  through  a  drastic  reor- 
ganization policy. 

And  if  you  would  find  the  one  man 
to  whom  more  than  to  anybody  else 
these  corelated  industries,  with  their 
bridges  and  ships,  locomotives  and 
generators,  electric  transmission  lines 
and  electric  railroads,  blast  furnaces 
and  steel  rail  mills,  owe  their  develop- 
ment—you must  find  him  at  20  King 
Street  East  behind  the  sign  '^Cana- 
dian General  Electric. ' '  There,  if  you 
are  able  to  find  a  few  moments  when 
the  organizer  of  this  system  is  not 
immersed  in  work  you  may  see  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  epoch- 
making  Canadians  that  ever  came  out 
of  England— Mr.  Frederic  Nicholls, 
conveniently  known  round  those 
offices  as  the  ^'G.  M." 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
Mr.  Nicholls.  He  is  invariably  neat 
in  his  attire,  and  well-groomed;  cus- 
tomarily  wears   a    small  bouquet,  and 
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ji!  ways  moves  with  the  straight-ahead 
;.  ait  that  bespeaks  rapid  euergy.  If 
he  has  anything-  to  say  he  says  it  in 
terse  unpretentious  English.  He 
greets  the  visitor  in  a  most  gentle- 
manly way;  has  no  suspicion  of  pos- 
ing, neither  does  he  become  conjEiden- 
tiai.  For  jokes  in  business  hours  he 
has  no  time.  He  sails  into  a  subject 
with  a  fair  wind  and  lands  strong  on 
the  vital  point.  Wlien  he  begins  to 
taik  of  Canadian  development  and  the 
industrial  Canada  of  the  twentieth 
century,  you  begin  to  realize  that 
Frederic  NichoUs  has  been  in  Canada 
just  about  one  generation;  that  he 
knew  this  countiy  when  it  was  miles 
back  in  the  woods,  before  there  was 
any  talk  of  nationalism  north  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  a  few  years  before 
even  the  National  Policy  and  the  tall 
chimney  got  into  the  public  imagina- 
tion. 

Not  so  verj^  long  ago,  if 
a  stranger  wanted  to  get  a 
working  idea  of  what  Can- 
ada was  like,  he  pulled  down  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  one  or  more  of  a 
group  of  promising  writers  down  at 
Ottawa,  or  read  through  an  oration 
of  some  eminent  divine  down  at 
Montreal.  This  was  the  academic  and 
religious  period  in  Canadian  develop- 
ment. Most  young  countries  have 
such  a  basis.  The  United  States  had 
it  less  than  a  century  ago  in  New 
England.  In  those  days  the  Chan- 
nings,  the  Emersons  and  the  Long- 
fellows  had  the  United  States  by  the 
heart-strings.  They  are  all  dead  now. 
The  great  Republic  may  be  worse  or 
it  may  be  better  i]i  consequence;  but, 
if  the  United  States  had  kept  on  pro- 
ducing poets  and  philosophers  at  the 
samo  ratio  to  population,  Carnegie 
miL>ht  have  been  a  college  president 
and   Rockefeller  a   Baptist   preacher. 

And  so  in  Canada  vre  were  bent  on 


turning  out  good  verse,  fine  sermons 
and  dry  histories,  peering  through 
academic  fog  at  our  dubious  destiny 
and  shuddering  at  almost  infinite  geo- 
graphy. Political  ideas  were  plenti- 
ful, and  orators  dignified  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  if  Canada  had 
continued  in  the  production  of  poets, 
politicians  and  preachers  as  the  main 
order  of  business— well,  it's  quite 
likely  Frederic  NiehoUs  would  have 
got  a  respectable  business  mediocrity 
aiid  nothing  more. 

When  the  present  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  General  Electric 
came  to  Canada  in  1874  this  country- 
Avas  an  industrial  Siberia.  The  har- 
vest of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  was 
all  in  and  Canada  was  getting  about 
as  many  flouts  as  Free  Trade  Eng- 
land is  to-day.  It  was  a  poor  time 
for  anybody  looking  for  a  snap  to 
come  to  Canada.  Frederic  Nicholls 
was  then  a  youth  of  eighteen.  As  a 
boy  in  London,  he  had  been  interested 
in  electricity,  and  once  upon  a  time 
amused  himself  making  an  arc  light 
by  means  of  a  Bunsen  battery,  largely 
in  order  to  play  croquet  with  the 
new  white  light.  This  was  the  toy 
period  in  his  development,  following 
which  he  went  to  Stuttgart  for  a  year 
or  two  in  technical  training.  And  at 
the  close  of  his  Stuttgart  period  he 
came  across  the  sea. 

This  was  in  1874.  Mr.  NichoUs 
went  to  Ottawa  where  he  spent 
five  years  mainly  looking  round  and 
learning  the  way  of  the  country;  in- 
cidentally getting  familial-  with  a  few 
public  questions  at  the  Capital.  In 
1879  he  went  to  Toronto  which,  dull 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  a  much  livelier . 
town  than  Ottawa  except  when  Par- 
liament was  sitting.  He  was  not  long- 
in  Toronto  before  he  became  acting 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers* Association  whenever  Mr.  A. 
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W.  Wright,  the  secretary  and  present 
Conservative  organizer,  was  absent. 
The  C.  M.  A.  was  then  a  body  with 
some  history,  having  taken  a  leading- 
part  in  developing  thei  National  Policy 
and  founding  ''Tory  Toronto." 

'JVTr.  Nicholls  was  a  young  Conserva- 
tive. He  liked  the  temper  of  the 
association  and  he  had  already  begun 
to  make  a  hobby  of  the  tariff  on 
which  in  later  years  he  became  an 
expert  authority.  Because  of  his  fis- 
cal enthusiasm,  Mr.  Nicholls  got  the 
secretaryship  of  the  association  in 
1882,  He  was  beginning  to  begin, 
and  little  did  any  of  his  confreres 
tlream  what  a  gait  this  same  young 
Englishman  would  strike  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  There  were  a 
few  who  said  Nicholls  would  be  sure 
to  enter  public  life,  for  he  had  such 
au  appetite  for  the  tariff.  And  in 
those  days  he  could  have  easily  got  a 
constituency  as  a  lieutenant  of  John 
A.  Maedonald. 

Mr.  Nicholls  entered  public  life  by 
another  route.  He  joined  the  great 
army  of  unelected  parliamentarians 
and  became  an  editor.  In  January, 
1882,  he  bought  a  paper  published  in 
Ottawa  and  called  the  Industrial 
World.  This  paper  he  brought  to 
Toronto  and  set  up  in  business  with 
it  at  6  Wellington  street  west.  The 
name  didn't  suit  him  because  it  was 
too  general.  Wanting  something 
nioi-e  national,  he  called  it  the  Cana- 
dian Manufaoturer.  This  paper  he 
made  the  organ  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  which  he  remained 
secretary  till  the  year  1890.  So  that 
he  was  the  first  editor  in  Canada  to 
make  a  business  of  advocating  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

This  was  the  time  during  which  Mr. 
Nicholls  made  a  special  study  of 
economic  ronditions  in  Canada.  The 
them«  was   a   noveltv.     It  fascinateri 


him.  The  fiscal  revolution  in  Canada 
began  to  seem,  as  epochal  in  its  day  as 
Free  Trade  and  Cobdenism  had  been 
a  generation  previous  in  England. 
Frederic  Nicholls  needed  no  tutor.  He 
plunged  into  tariff  problems  neck 
deep.  As  editor  of  the  Manufacturer 
he  became  perhaps  the  best  practical 
authority  in  Canada  on  the  tariff.  In 
1887  the  Manufacturer  contained  a 
number  of  interesting  cartoons.  They 
were  all  of  Mr.  Nicholls'  invention 
and  most  of  them  were  devoted  to 
lambasting  the  Commercial  Union- 
ists, particularly  Ben  Butterwortb, 
who  moved  the  Commercial  Unio]i 
proposition  in  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  Erastus  Wiman,  his 
lieutenant.  All  thiough  that  senti- 
mental era  between  '86  and  '91,  when 
the  N.  P.  seemed  too  slow  for  a  lot  of 
people  who  thought  they  preferred 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Union 
Jack,  Mr.  Nicholls'  strenuous 
organ  waved  the  red  rag  of  inde- 
dependence. 

In  those  days  trade  papers  had  a 
hard  row  to  hoe.  Trade  was  small 
and  manufactures  infantile.  Adver- 
tisers were  not  clamoring  for  full- 
'page  spaces.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Nicholls" 
lot  to  educate  some  of  them  along 
that  line.  He  knew  that  merely  be- 
ing an  organ  of  protection  would  not 
pay  rent,  cost  of  paper  and  wages  of 
printers.  The  Manufacturer  was  not 
able  to  afford  a  staff  of  experts.  Even 
after  Mr.  Nicholls  was  relieved  of 
the  editorial  end  he  still  continued  the 
economic  backbone  of  the  paper.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  theory  of  tariffs  he 
had  a  fine  chance  to  bump  up  against 
the  men  who  needed  the  tariff  in  their 
business.  He  was  his  own  advertis- 
ing solicitor,  subscription  canvasser, 
business  manager  and  editor.  One 
week  out  of  the  two  each  issue  he 
devoted  to  getting  copy  ready,  read- 
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\n^  proofs  and  attending  to  '',make- 
up. "  The  other  one  he  devoted  to 
hustling  out  on  the  railroads  after 
subscriptions  and  soliciting  adver- 
tisements. 

Some  time  during  his  early  years 
on  the  Manufacturer.  Mr.  Nicholls  be- 
came Canadian  agent  for  the  Thomp- 
son-Houston Electrical  Co.,  an  Am- 
erican firm  just  beginning  to  get  its 
tentacles  on  Canada.  He  combined 
the  selling  of  electrical  supplies  with 
his  duties  as  publisher— for  by  this 
time  he  was  able  to  afford  help  on 
the  editorial  end.  The  present 
proprietor  of  this  paper  and  Mr. 
Nicholls'  successor  in  the  secretaiy 
ship  of  the  CM. A.,  took  the  editorial 
wor<k. 

In  spite  of  all  his  experience  in 
butting  up  against  the  public  he  was 
very  shy.  Once  when  soliciting  busi- 
ness for  his  firm,  he  met  the  repre- 
sentative of  another  local  trade  pa- 
per. 

''Well,"  said  the  other,  ''hoAv  do 
you  like  this  kind  of  business  any- 
way?" 

'"'Like  it!"  echoed  Mr.  Nicholls. 
''Do  you  see  that  office  down  at 
the  corner?  Well,  before  I  got  my 
courage  screwed  up  high  enough  to 
go  in  and  ask  the  head  of  that  firm 
for  business,  I  had  to  walk  three 
times  around  the  block." 

To  this  day  Frederic  Nicholls  is 
proverbially  retiring  when  it  comes 
to  newspaper  publicity.  He  rarely 
or  never  appeared  in  public, 
and  so  far  as  is  known  was  never 
a  stump  politician.  His  early  reluc- 
tance, however,  to  thrusting  the 
claims  of  his  business  on  the  notice  of 
other  people  he  has  pretty  well  over- 
come. If  he  had  not,  there  might 
have  been  no  Canada  Foundry  and  no 
Canadian  General  Electric  to-day. 
There   are   hundreds,   perhaps     thou- 


sands, of  eommeicial  travelers,  adver- 
tising solicitors  and  subscription  can- 
\assers  in  Canada  to-day  who  have 
had  the  ' '  three-times-around-the- 
block"  feeling  on  their  first  trip  out 
over  the  route.  The  ^chances  are 
that  many  of  these  shrinking  men  de- 
velop into  the  very  best  material  on 
the  road.  The  young  man  who  is  so 
cocksure  at  his  first  ' '  Good  morning ' ' 
to  a  prospective  customer  that  he  is 
able  to  hand  out  pointers  how  to  run 
the  business,  is  liable  to  reach  a  few 
bumps  before  he  goes  the  round  again. 
The  man  who  has  to  tramp  out  of  his 
nervous  system  the  horrible  shyness 
that  gives  him  the  three-times-round- 
the-block  feeling  is  likely  to  be  a 
rattling  good  man  when  he  gets  the 
feeling  out  of  his  system. 

It  was  in  1886  that  Mr.  Nicholls 
put  another  spoke  in  his  wheel.  He 
went  into  the  machinery  business.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Howland  he 
opened  what  was  known  as  the  "Per- 
manent Exhibition,"  down  on  Front 
street,  opposite  the  Queen's  Hotel. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  the  first 
electric  car  was  ever  run  in  Canada 
and,  so  far  as  is  known,  either  the 
first  or  the  second  in  America.  That 
Avas  the  trolley  which  at  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  of  1886  ran  across 
the  exhibition  grounds,  starting  at 
Dufferin  avenue  and  ending  at  Strach- 
an  avenue  on  the  east. 

In  his  office  on  Front  street  Mr. 
Nicholls  thought  out  a  good  many 
things  on  that  line.  He  was  in  the 
midst  of  wheels.  This  "Permanent 
Exhibition"  was  the  first  thing  of 
its  kind  in  Canada ;  the  first  time  that 
any  one  firm  undertook  to  act  as  sell- 
ing agents  in  one  office  and  show- 
rooms for  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
manufacturers.  There  had  now  been 
eight  years  of  National  Policy,  most 
of  ^hich  had  been  devoted  to  getting 
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protectionism  grafted  on  to  the  coun- 
try's j:rowth.  This  aggregation  of 
Canadian  manufacturers,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Frederic  Nieholls,  was 
one  of  the  National  Policy's  first 
fruits. 

One  year  before  the  close  of  that 
Exhibition— 1890— Mr.  Nieholls  re- 
tired from  the  desk  of  the  C.M.A. 
There  were  other  possibilities  looming 
up,  and  he  decided  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  late  '80 's  were  the 
years  during  which  electricity  got 
hold  of  the  American  continent  as 
light,  and  in  the  '90 's  as  motive 
power.  Back  in  the  e'arly  '80 's,  how- 
ever, arc  lighting  had  come  into 
vogue;  a  few  lamps  here  and  there 
as  far  back  as  1884,  but  not  enough 
to  constitute  a  system. 

This  was  the  public  curiosity  stage 
of  the  electrical  development  era, 
when  an  arc  light  sputtering  and 
swinging  on  a  street  corner  or  in  a 
store  door  was  as  much  the  subject 
of  speculation  as  the  automobile  was 
to  the  farmer  four  years  ago.  And 
as  yet  people  generally  had  not  begun 
to  swear  at  trolleys,  strap-holdeis 
were  unknown,  and  most  people  cal- 
culated that  electric  cars  were  about 
live  miles  an  hour  too  swift  for  their 
nerves. 

All  this  electrical  development  was 
profoundly  and  particularly  interest- 
ing to  Frederic  Nieholls.  The  School 
of  Practical  Science  in  those  days 
was  a  sort  of  experimental  side-show 
to  the  University;  what  some  aes- 
thetic people  regarded  as  a  red-brick 
eyesore  in  front  of  the  ancient  Nor- 
man pile  in  Queen's  Park.  Its  stu- 
dents were  few.  There  were  more 
students  in  one  year  of  Arts  than  in 
all  the  years  of  the  S.P.S.  multiplied 
by  two.  And  electricity  as  a  form 
of    commercial    power    had    not    yet 


been  heavily  exploited  on  the  curricu- 
lum. 

But  Frederic  Nieholls  had  the  kind 
of  brain  that  doesn't  wait  for  a  col- 
lege lecturer.  He  knew  enough  about 
electricity  to  believe  that  it  was  a 
revolutionizing  power  as  great  in  the 
closing  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen^ 
tnry  as  steam  had  been  in  the  days 
of  James  Watt. 

It  was  in   1888   that   Mr.   Nieholls 
became  interested  in  electricity  from 
M  national  standpoint.     In  that  year 
lie  organized  a  syndicate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating,  soniewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  Royal  Commission, 
the  possibilities  of  electrical  develop- 
ment in  Canada.     This  syndicate  con- 
sisted of  ten  men,  each  of  whom  sub- 
scribed $1,000  to  a  central  fund  for 
the  purpose.     One  of  the  results  of 
this  enterprise  was  the  organization 
of    the    Toronto    Incandescent    Light      ^ 
Co.     The  utility  of  the  are  lamp  had      f 
its    limitations.     It    was    easily    seen 
that  to  make  electricity  a  commercial 
and    economic    success    for    lighting 
purposes   some    more   elastic   method 
of  distribution  must  be  secured.    The 
incandescent   system   was  the   result, 
and    the     Toronto    Incandescent    Co. 
was  the  first  organization   to  exploit 
this  system  in  Canada.  This  Teraulay 
street  station  was  built  in  1888  with 
a    small    equipment    consisting    of    a 
couple  of  small  engines  and  genera- 
tors supplying  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
service    which,    beginning    in    offices 
and    stores,    has   since    ramified    into 
homes,    schools,    churches,    halls    and 
street  cars. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Nieholls  took 
another  step,  following  out  a  develop- 
mental idea  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
central  principle  of  consolidation.  He 
saw  that  it  Avould  be  an  economic 
advantage  for  a  compiany  dealing  in 
electricity  to  undertake  its  own  con- 
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struct  ion  al  works.  For  this  purpose 
the  Toronto  Construction  and  Elec- 
trical Supply  Co,  was  formed  with 
Mr.  NichoUs  at  the  head.  This  com- 
pany laid  the  first  underground  sj^s- 
lem  of  wires  ever  laid  in  Canada. 
They  buried  their  wires  under  the 
streets  while  the  '^knockers"  stood 
around  and  told  them  they  were  bury- 
ing their  money.  The  underground 
system  has  since  become  an  economic 
necessity. 

By  Ibis  time  there  were  a  number 
of  American  electrical  companies  be- 
ginning to  exploit  Canada.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  Edison  General 
Electric  Co.,  which  somewhere  in  the 
'80's  built  a  plant  at  Peterboro'.  Mr. 
yicholis'  company  entered  into  de- 
cidedly active  competition  with  the 
Edison  Co.  for  possession  of  the  Can- 
;  dian  field.  Thestruggle  was  sharp 
and  decisive— 'and  what  Avas  a  rare 
thing  in  those  days,  the  Canadian 
company  won  out.  In  a  short  time 
the  Edisons  capitulated  and  sold  their 
plant  at  Peterboro'  to  the  Toronto 
Construction  and  Electrical  Supply 
Co.  And  this  merger  w^as  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Canadian  General 
Electric  with  its  feelers  all  over  Can- 
ada. 

The  progress  of  the  new  merger 
was  rapid.  The  output  from  the». 
Peterboro'  plant  the  first  year  after 
its  acquisition  was  under  $500,000. 
To-day,  including  the  business  of  the 
Canada  Foundry  Co.,  the  output  is 
more  than  $5,000,000,  an  increase  in 
less  than  a  decade  of  more  than 
1,000  per  cent. 

In  1891  Mr.  NiehoUs  abandoned 
his  Permanent  Exhibition  on  Front 
street,  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  headquarters  for  all  his  elec- 
trical opeiations.  In  that  year  the 
Toronto  Street  Railway  began  to  lay 
off  its  Itonses.       The  first  trollev  line 


was  run  in  Toronto  in  1892,  a  few 
years  before  Mr.  Wm.  Mackenzie, 
who  at  that  time  owned  not  a  mile 
of  railway  anywhere,  became  the  new 
president  of  the  company.  As  yet, 
however,  Mr.  Nicholls  was  not  a 
director  of  the  Street  Railway  Co., 
although  he  was  identified  with  the 
Canadian  Noithern  enterprise  at  its 
inception. 

In  1893  Mr.  Nicholls  decided  to  re- 
tire from  journalism.  He  had  fought 
for  a  protective  tariff;  he  had  boosted 
the  Manufacturers'  Association;  he 
had  lambasted  Butterworth  and 
Erastus  Wiman;  he  had  been  vice- 
president  of  the  old  Toronto  Press 
Clnb.  In  all  this  he  had  a  distinctly 
natioJial  as  well  as  personal  aim. 

Kow,  however,  he  began  to  see  that 
his  polemic  days  were  about  ovei . 
The  foundation  was  laid.  A  bigger 
field  lay  before  him;  a  field  which 
seemed  to  possess  boundless  possi- 
bilities and  called  for  an  entire  con- 
centration of  his  energies  on  practi- 
cal development.  He  sold  his  paper 
to  its  present  owner  and  swung  into 
the  power  field.  In  that  field  he  was 
easily  the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
But  his  grasp  of  electrical  problems 
was  not  confined  to  volts  and  am- 
peres. There  were  plenty  of  men 
available  for  technicalities.  Mr. 
Nicholls  had  other  work.  Onee  lie 
had  mastered  the  tariff.  In  half  a 
generation  the  Canada  of  free  trade 
and  depression  had  passed  into  a  land 
of  factories  and  of  power  problems. 
Capital  was  being  attracted  to  power 
investments.  Canadian  financiers 
were  beginning  to  see  that  the  money 
Avhich  makes  wheels  turn  is  develop- 
ing the  country;  that  transportation 
problems  were  no  longer  confined  to 
the  steam  locomotive,  and  that  fac- 
tory motive  y-^ower  was  not  summed 
up  in   the  steam  en'.rine. 
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Isi  short,  it  became  evident  that  the 
transmission  of  power  contained 
possibilities  almost  as  great  as  the 
generation  of  power.  The  central 
station  idea  was  born  — the  principle 
tliat  once  having  got  a  plant  for  the 
generation  of  power,  it  pays  to  run 
it  with  a  constant  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  full  load.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  strictly  commercial  side  to  this 
technical  problem.  But  between  the 
technician's  machinery  and  the  finan- 
cier's check-book  is  sometimes  a  big 
gap.  This  gap  Mr.  Nicholls,  with  his 
practical  and  commercial  knowledge 
of  power  problems,  was  able  to  fill. 
He  was  no  longer  the  hesitant  young- 
man  who  walked  three  times  round  a 
block  before  tackling  a  customer.  He 
became  a  promoter  of  power  prob- 
lenfs.  B}^  his  clear-headed  gi-asp  of 
the  power  situation  and  his  perspi- 
cacity in  seizing  on  the  salient  points 
he  won  the  confidence  of  a  group  of 
capitalists  who  were  practically  wait- 
ing for  a  man  of  that  stamp  to  arrive. 

But  there  was  yet  another  side  and 
a  greater  possibility.  Mr.  NichoUs 
had  not  forgotten  his  earlier  ac- 
quaintance with  machinery.  He  was 
not  merely  absorbed  in  an  electrical 
fad.  He  was  not  confined  to  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  power. 
The  other  member  of  the  industrial 
trinity,  the  application  of  power,  was 
quite  as  important.  Get  these  three 
into  a  working  partnership  with  a 
strong  backing  of  capital  and  there 
was  a  chance  to  organize  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  power  enterprises  ever 
known  in  Canada. 

That  project  was  brought  to  a  head 
in  the  oiganization  of  the  Canada 
Foundry  Co.,  of  which  Mr.  Nicholls 
is  the  general  manager  and  the  lead- 
ing motive  power.  In  1900  the  nu- 
cleus of  this  mammoth  organization 
v/t''s  developed  when  the  St.  Lawrence 


F(.un(iry  Co.  with  works  in  Toronto 
v/as  bought,  becoming  the  property 
of  the  Canada  Foundry  Co.,  which  as 
yet  had  not  begun  to  build  its  pre- 
sent big  plant  at  Toronto  Junction. 

In  1901,  still  following  up  the 
merger  organization,  the  Canada 
Foundry  acquired  the  Diamond  Ma- 
chine and  Sciev/  Co.  and  the  Toronto 
Ornamental  Iron  and  Fence  Co., 
manufacturing  finishing  iron  and  all 
kinds  of  fence  wire.  The  following 
year  saw  the  absorption  of  the 
Northey  Pump  Co.  In  1903  the  pre- 
sent mamm.oth  works  of  the  Canada 
Foundry  Co.  were  built  at  Toronto 
Junction. 

By  this  time  Frederic  Nicholls  was 
the  leading  industrial  figure  in  Can- 
ada. In  less  than  ten  years  since  he 
had  quit  the  publishing  business  he 
had  climbed  to  what  in  some  men's 
experiences  would  have  been  a  dizzy  | 
height.  But  there  was  no  dizziness 
about  Ml'.  Nicholls.  There  were  other 
heights  to  climb,  other  organizations 
to  promote,  more  consolidations  to  I 
effect.  He  was  in  a  world  of  big 
potential  problems;  a  marvelous  fas- 
cinating world  of  more  practical  in- 
terest than  the  plungings  of  Wall 
Street.  Still  under  fifty,  this  man, 
who  in  the  reciprocity  era  had  come  •. 
to  Canada  an  unknown  youth,  had  i 
become  the  central  figure  in  the  vast 
aggregation  of  allied  interests  which 
stands  midway  between  production 
and  transportation.  The  country  was 
rapidly  forging  ahead.  In  spite  of 
political  theories  the  epoch  of 
Liberalism,  coupled  with  a  protective 
tariff,  had  pushed  Canada  on  to  the 
high  road  of  industrial  prosperity. 
In  the  big  co-relation  of  interests 
that  formed  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  and  the  Canada  Foundry  Co. 
there  were  political  figures  of  botli 
stripes;     but    they    all   believed    in  a 
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protective  tariff  because  it  had 
brought  the  tall  chimneys  and  the 
industrial  wheels. 

So  rapidly  did  one  enterprise  after 
another  develop  in  this  aggressive 
capitalistic  and  industrial  ring  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  observe  any 
chronology.  Tlie  same  year  came  to 
witness  a  whole  group  of  develop- 
ments. It  is  even  now  necessary  to 
revert  a  few  years  in  order  to  catch 
up  with  the  procession. 

A  fresh  power  had  come  into  the 
field.  It  was  hydraulics,  the  oldest 
power  in  Canada  except  wind  and  , 
yet,  wedded  to  electricity,  the  newest 
and  to  some  minds  the  most  economic. 
The  water  powers  of  Canada  got  into 
the  public  imagination.  Niagara  be- 
came the  focus.  The  Electrical  De- 
velopment Co.  came  as  a  result. 
When  it  did  the  central  plain  figure 
Avas  once  more  Frederic  Nicholls; 
the  man  to  whom  instinctively 
capital  turned  whenever  it  needed 
direction  into  profitable  channels.  It 
became  the  fashion  whenever  a  man 
with  a  new  industrial  idea  came  to 
look  for  a  field  to  work  in  Canada  to 
tell  him,  ''Well,  you  go  and  talk  to 
Frederic  Nicholls.  If  he  says  that 
project  is  a  possibility  in  this  country 
you  can  reckon  it  will  go.  He  knows 
the  industrial  end  far  better  than  any 
of  the  financial  men." 

So    it    was    that    when    Americans 

began  to  grab  Niagara  it  was  counted 

time  for  Canadians   to  be   on   hand. 

If    there    was    to    be    an    industrial 

Niagara    it    must    be    international. 

Canada   must   have   its    share.      This 

is    not    sajdng   just    where    electrical 

development  companies  ought  to  get 

ij     off  in  the  matter  of  harnessing  the 

'l     cataract:      that     will     probably     be 

I     settled  by  government.     But  to  make 

','^j     Niagara    effective    in    Canada,    Can- 

[!'     adian  capital  must  be  invested  there 


and  Canadian  enterprise  turned  in 
that  direction.  No  man  was  so  well 
able  to  pioneer  this  project  as  Fred- 
eric Nicholls.  He  had  experience, 
knowledge  and  capital  at  his  back. 
He  was  at  the  focus.  The  Canadian 
General  Electric,  already  an  emj>ire 
of  business  interests,  was  ready  to 
exploit  its  share  of  the  new  power 
and  to  sink  into  the  enterprise 
capital,  the  loss  of  which  would  have 
ruined  any  private  individual.  The 
net  result  of  this  is  the  Electrical 
Development  Co.  with  its  hundred 
thousand  horse  power  at  the  Falls. 

Out  of  that  again  came  the  To- 
ronto-Niagara Power  Co.  with  its 
miles  of  copper  wire  and  steel  towers. 
From  that  also  came  Mr.  Nicholls' 
connection  with  the  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  Railway  Co. ;  his  presidency 
of  the  Niagara,  St.  Catharines  and 
Toronto  Railway  Co. ;  his  directorate 
on  the  London  Electric  Co.  at  the  end 
of  the  commercial  belt;  his  presi- 
dency of  the  Albion  Power  Co.,  N.Y. ; 
his  presidency  of  the  Electrical 
Transmission  Co.,  Niagara,  N.Y.  He 
was  already  recognized  by  the  United 
States  as  a  dominant  figiire,  a  prac- 
tical though  somewhat  paradoxical 
reward  for  the  lambasting  he  had 
given  American  ideas  about  commer- 
cial union  when  he  was  editor  of  the 
Manufacturer. 

And  still  there  are  other  sides. 
With  the  railway  development  of 
Canada  it  was  only  logical  that  Mr. 
Nicholls  should  become  actively  iden- 
tified. His  connection  with  railroad- 
ing is  not  merelj'  dilettante  or  aca- 
demic. Ten  years  ago  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mackenzie  and  Mann 
when  they  acquired  the  Lake  Mani- 
toba Railway  and  Canal  Co.  and  be- 
gan to  build  the  Canadian  Northern, 
of  which  road  he  is  a  director.  His 
directorship    on    the    Toronto    Street 
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Railway  came  later,  as  also  his  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Toronto  and  York 
Radial  Railway  Co.  From  the  same 
•quarter  he  got  into  the  James  Bay 
Railway,  which  is  now  the  north  and 
south  line  of  the  C.N.R.  All  told, 
Mr.  Nicholls  is  an  active  member  of 
twenty-eight  boards  of  directors. 

But  merely  sitting  on  boards  is  not 
Mr.  Nicholls'  limit.  All  the  director- 
ates of  which  he  is  a  member  are  in 
a  co-related  group,  and  the  thread 
that  holds  them  in  the  group  is  Fred- 
eric Nicholls.  For  instance,  cars 
must  be  made.  It  pays  the  organizer 
to  be  in  on  tlve  ground  floor  of  all 
the  co-related  interests.  Mr.  Nicholls 
is  a  director  of  the  Imperial  Rolling 
Stock  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  a  director  of  the 
Canada  Car  Co.  On  the  power  end 
he  has  switched  the  Canada  Foundry 
Co.  into  the  manufacture  of  loco- 
motives. Two  years  ago  the  first  loco- 
motive made  in  Toronto  since  1853 
was  the  first  one  of  ten  contracted 
for  the  C.P.R.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern have  since  placed  orders  for  a 
large  number.  The  Grand  Trunk  has 
recently  followed  suit  with  several 
more.  The  locomotive  building 
is  now  an  integral  part  part  of  the 
Canada  Foundry  Co.  For  though 
some  people  fancy  that  some  sweet 
day  bye  and  bye  steam  locomotives 
will  be  abolished,  Mr.  Nicholls  under- 
stands that  civilization  can  never  get 
along  without  steam  and  the  steam 
locomotive. 

Again,  on  the  construction  end  of 
the  railroad  game  Mr.  Nicholls  has 
become  a  re-organizer  through  his 
well-known  connection  with  the  Do- 
minion Iron  and  Steel  Co.  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Three  years  ago  this  eastern 
end  of  the  railroad  construction  en- 
terprise in  Canada  was  in  a  languish- 
ing condition  with  a  fair  chance  of 
obliteration.      Again,    there    was    no 


man  better  able  than  Mr.  Nicholls  to 
infuse  fresh  energy  into  the  concern. 
For  three  years  he  worked  on  this 
project  tooth  and  nail  in  association 
with  Mr.  Plummer.  The  result  is 
that  to-day  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.  is  turning  out  450  tons  of 
steel  rails  a  day. 

Could  there  be  anything  more  for 
one  man  to  accomplish  in  the  de- 
velopment of  power  and  transporta- 
tion interests  in  Canada?  There  was 
still  a  field  into  which  prior  to  1903 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  not  directed  his 
energies.  It  was  shipbuilding  on  the 
lakes,  which  up  to  that  year  had  been 
carried  on  in  a  haphazard  way 
through  lack  of  consolidation.  In 
1903  the  Canada  Foundry  Co.  bought 
the  Bertram  Shipbuilding  Co.  Mr. 
Nicholls  had  already  been  identified 
with  the  Niagara,  St.  Catharines  and 
Toronto  Navigation  Co.  Moreover, 
being  for  years  a  yachtsman  he  knew 
a  few  things  about  navigation  not 
written  in  books.  Now  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  from  whose  yards  in  a  few  days 
now  a  magnificent  new  lake  liner  will 
be  launched  for  the  Toronto-Niagara 
route,  and  at  whose  offices  has  just 
been  closed  a  contract  for  a  new 
500-foot  grain  propellor  for  upper 
lakes  traffic,  the  biggest  boat  ever 
turned  out  of  a  Canadian  lake  miariue 
shipyard. 

And  there  was  yet  more.  N^ot  many 
years  ago— to  double  back  again  on 
this  many-phased  career— a  small 
gToup  of  Canadian  capitalists  got  in- 
terested in  power  and  traction 
schemes  in  South  America.  This  field 
had  been  neglected  b}^  the  big  Ameri- 
can capitalists  busy  developing  their 
own  enormous  fields.  Mr.  Nicholls 
in  conjunction  with  a  handful  of  Can- 
adian financiers  got  busy  in  Rio 
Janeiro,   which   to-day  is  setting   an 
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example  to  all  America  in  civic  enter- 
prise. He  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Rio  Janeiro  Tramway  Light  and 
Power  Co.  as  well  as  vice-president 
of  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway  Co.,  whose 
stoelis  have  been  bumping  the  ceil- 
ing the  past  year. 

And  so  when  you  come  to  take 
breath  and  reckon  it  all  up,  what  has 
this  human  dynamo  accomplished? 
In  a  word,  it  may  be  summed  up  in 
this  perhaps  — that  the  small  syndi- 
cate of  ten  men  organized  in  1888  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
trical development  in  Canada  'has  be- 
come a  coterie  of  financiers  control- 
ling a  vast  system  of  co-related 
interests  and  a  capitalization  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  of  $150,000,000. 
And  the  chief  practical  figure  in  this 
industrial  empire  is  Frederic  NichoUs. 
Trace  up  all  his  ramified  aggressions 
into  the  industrial  field  and  you  find 
that  they  amount  to  a  huge  cycle  of 
organizations  all  identified  with  the 
industrial  development  of  the  country' 
in  manufacturing,  electricity  and 
transportation.  It  all  resolves  itself 
back  to  the  simple,  strenuous  days 
when  Frederic  NichoUs  studied  the 
tariff  long  before  he  saw  to  what 
tremendous  results  a  protective  tariff 
M^ould  lead.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man 
with  almost  ooundless  energies  and 
powers  af  concentration  beginning 
with  a  fundamental  problem  and 
working  it  out  into  practical  results; 
of  a  man  having  absolute  faith  in  the 
possibilities  of  his  country.  Mr. 
NichoUs  believes  in  Canada  first.  He 
also  believes  in  himself.  If  he  did 
not  he  might  to-da^  have  been  a 
7iiediocrity. 

As  to  the  lighter  side  of  Mr. 
NichoUs'  character  little  has  yet  been 
said.  As  a  sportsman  he  is  known 
prartically  all  over  America  through 
his   yachtsmanship.      Last    year    with 


the  ^^Temeraire"  made  him  a  yacht- 
ing figure  for  the  time  being  as  con- 
spicuous from  a  Canadian  as  Lipton 
is  from  a  British  standpoint.  Mr. 
NichoUs  did  not  learn  yachting  yes- 
terday. Twenty-five  years  ago  he 
navigated  Lake  Ontario  in  a  blunder- 
ing fourteen-foot  lugger  that  would 
have  given  the  cold  creeps  to  a  land- 
lubber. He  is  now  the  foremost 
figure  in  the  R.C.Y.C.,  has  buiit 
another  yacht  for  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
is  building  another  cup  challenger. 

Some  years  ago,  during  a  yacht 
race  on  the  lake,  Mr.  NichoUs'  yacht 
was  heading  through  the  western  gap 
when  she  was  run  down  by  a  lake 
steamer.  Mr.  NichoUs  was  uncere- 
moniously dumped  into  the  gap.  He 
picked  himself  up  and  swam  ashore. 

''By  Jove!"  said  an  onlooker,  ''I 
don't  know  who  that  man  is,  but  he's 
certainly  a  dead  game  sport." 

Mr.  NichoUs  has  followed  the  rod 
and  the  gun  all  over  Canada.  In  one 
room  at  his  home  at  the  head  of 
Homewood  Avenue  he  has  a  collection 
of  trophies  all,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  shot  or  hooked  by  him- 
self. These  with  pardonable  enthusi- 
asm he  showed  the  writer  the  other 
evening. 

''Mr.  NichoUs,"  I  said,  thinking 
about  the  multifarious  interests  with 
which  he  has  become  identified, 
"when  did  you  ever  get  time  to 
sleep?" 

He  pointed  to  a  camp  photograph 
in  which  there  was  a  collection  of 
dead  animals  and  one  man  sprawled 
out  on  his  back. 

"There,"  he  said,  laughing,  "is 
the  only  time  — so  my  friends  say 
who  took  the  picture— that  any  one 
ever  caught  me  napping." 

In  his  home  life  Mr.  NichoUs  is 
peculiarly    happy.       lie    has     a    fine 
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residence,  one  of  the  linest  in  To- 
ronto. Pie  has  a  huge  conservatory 
in  which  any  man  might  spend  an 
hour  every  day  of  the  year.  Here  he 
has  rare  orchids,  cinerarias  and 
palms.  In  every  room  in  the  big 
house  he  has  his  famous  pictures, 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  To- 
ronto, his  Turners,  G-ainsboroughs, 
Corots  and  scores  of  others.  Fre- 
quently after  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold have  gone  to  bed  he  takes  his 
habitual  pipe  and  sits  for  an  hour 
in  front  of  a  single  picture.  Several 
pianos  in  the  house  furnish  him  with 
plenty  of  music.  He  has  a  good  col- 
lection of  books,  and  he  has  read 
them  all. 

In  club  life  Mr.  NiehoUs  has  made 
as  many  ramifications  as  he  has  in 
business.  He  is  a  merabei*  of  every 
big  club  in  Toronto  except  the  Hunt 
Club.  He  loves  a  good  cigar  and  a 
pipe.  He  enjoys  travel,  yachting  and 
riding.  He  projects  himself  into  a  vast 
number  of  interests  and  surrounds 
himself  with  things  in  which  he  takes 
a  vital  interest.  To  see  him  on  the 
street  one  might  not  take  him  for  an 
extraordinary^  man.  At  close  range 
and  as  a  study  he  is  a  dynamo.  Not 
yet  fifty  he  is  still  in  the  ^"^rime  of 
vigor  and  optimism.  On  the  academic 
side  he  is  a  director  of  Bishop  Ridley 
^College  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of    Mnauice    of    Trinity    University,. 


both  of  which  connections  he  prizes 
very  highly. 

As  to  the  Canada  of  1878  Mr. 
Nieholls  remembers  well  what  it  was 
and  can  picture  its  melancholy  de- 
pression and  its  stagnation  of  trade. 
Asked  as  to  what  form  Canadian  ex- 
pansion is  likely  to  take  in  the  near* 
future  he  unhesitatingly  replied— 
' '  Railways. ' ' 

'^Yes,"  he  said,  ''we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  railway  era.  For  years 
to  come  we  shall  build  railways  and 
keep  industrial  prosperity.  After  the 
abnormal  era  of  expansion  has  passed 
we  ought  to  keep  our  prosperity 
through  ,  the  normal  expansion  in 
home  trade  Avhich  must  inevitably 
follow  settlement  along  the  railways. 
Canada's  great  need  to-day  is  popu- 
lation, not  only  agricultural  but  in- 
dustrial. Unless  we  get  the  balance 
of  both,  the  cost  of  production  will 
go  beyond  where  it  is  profitable  to 
compete  with  outsiders.  The  cost  for 
labor  will  more  than  offset  the  advan- 
tages of  a  protective  tariff.  Then  v.e 
shall  be  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
United  States.  If  we  get  industrial 
population  to  cope  with  our  enormous 
gains  in  agricultural  immigration,  we 
shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own  against 
the  world.  And,"  he  added,  ener- 
getically, ''Canada  ought  to  thank 
heaven  for  the  Dingley  Pill  — for  it 
made  us  commercially  independent." 


Marshall  Field,  Storekeeper 

BY  ARTHUK  E.  McFARLANE  IN  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

No  man  of  late  years  has  done  moreto^nnoble  the  counter  and  the  store  than  Marshall 
Field.  The  success  which  he  attained  stands  as  an  encouragement  to  every  young  man.  His 
uprightness  is  an  object  lesson  to  all.  With  unswerving  fidelity  to  principle  he  lived  a  useful 
life  and  in  death  all  men  honor  him. 


MARSHALL  FIELD,  like  so 
many  of  his  kind,  came  of 
good,  toug-h,  Yankee-farmer 
stock.  His  father  was  reckoned  a 
"hard  driver;"  but  if  he  worked  the 
lad  at  home,  he  gave  him  not  only  a 
common-school  education,  but  also 
several  years  in  the  academy  at  Am- 
herst. Then,  when  he  was  seventeen, 
he  put  him  into  the  Pittsfield  general 
store. 

Deacon  Davis,  the  keeper  of  that 
emporium,  was  a  very  short  time  in 
deciding  that  his  new  clerk  "would 
not  make  a  merchant  in  a  thousand 
years."  What  young  Field  replied  to 
that  we  do  not  know-.  He  was  al- 
ways reticent  enough.  But  he  prob- 
acy had  his  own  thoughts.  In  any 
case,  we  find  him  staying  with  the 
Deacon  until  he  was  twenty-one. 
Then  he  drew  his  savings  from  the 
bank  and  took  the  big  road  for  Chi- 
cago. 

He  used  to  say,  later,  that  every 
man  has  two  educations  :  one  which 
he  receives  from  others,  and  a  second 
— more  important — that  he  gives  him- 
self. We  know  little  about  those 
Pittsfield  years;  but  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  before  they  were 
ended  his  second  education  had  be- 
gun. For  within  four  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Chicago  he  had  reached 
business  dignity  as  the  junior  part- 
ner in  a  big  dry  goods  house,  Cooley, 
Wadsworth  &  Co.  And  five  years 
later  we  find  him  joining  with  two 
kindred  spirits  and  launching  forth 
independently. 
It      is      significant      that    Marshall 


Field's  partners — and  partners  do  not 
come  by  accident — were  Levi  Z. 
Leiter  and  Potter  Palmer.  If  to 
these  names  we  add  that  of  Philip 
D.  Armour,  we  have  Chicago's  "big 
four."  And  just  in  this  connection, 
it  is  worth  saying  that  a  barrel  of 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the 
intuition  with  which  these  men  early 
recognized  the  illimitable  possibili- 
ties of  Chicago.  Illimitable  possi- 
bilities are  not  shiningly  apparent  in 
marshy  land,  and  a  shallow  harbor, 
and  a  thiird-rate  river  to  silt  into  it. 
They  exist  in  human  nerve  and  brain 
fibre.  Metropolitan  sites  of  unpar- 
alleled advantages  are  only  less  plen- 
tiful in  x^merica  than  boom-time 
real-estate  offices.  But  when  a 
group  of  men  of  a  joint  and  several 
trading  ability  to  stagger  the  an- 
tique Phoenicians  decide  to  peg  down 
their  tent  in  a  given  locality,  you 
might  as  well  begin  to  lay  out  your 
county  buildings  opposite,  and  give 
your  rod-and-transit  men  instruc- 
tions to  leave  lots  of  room  for 
parks;  for  you  will  soon  be  face  to 
face  with  the  dangers  of  overcrowd- 
ing. 

Palmer  was  the  eldest;  he  was  al- 
ready a  kind  of  Ulysses  among  the 
retail  merchants  of  Chicago.  To 
him  we  can  trace  the  so-called 
"Field  principles"  of  making  a  store 
a  public  utility  and  convenience,  of 
selling  with  the  privilege  of  exchange, 
and,  in  general,  of  giving  something 
for  nothing.  Inciter  supplied  an  en- 
ergy which  flagged  neither  by  day 
nor   by    night.      Field,    for   his    part, 
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evinced  three  qualities  sufficiently 
rare  in  the  same  person — a  genius  for 
org-anization,  a  yearning  for  new 
things,  and  an  eternal  caution  in 
trying  them.  The  trio  throve  from 
the  beginning. 

In  1867  Palmer's  health  began  to 
worry  him.  He  proposed  to  the  two 
younger  partners  that  they  should 
buy  him  out.  They  were  to  pay  him 
what  they  could  in  cash,  and  give 
him  their  notes  for  the  balance.  At 
this  time  Field,  at  least,  was  still 
(Sleeping  above  the  store,  which  does 
not  bespeak  any  superabundance  of 
ready  money.  But  he  was  as  eager 
as  Leiter  to  grasp  the  opportunity. 
Now,  one  of  the  erroneous  ideas  re- 
garding the  man  which  have  received 
very  general  credence  is  that  he  never 
gave  a  note.  In  the  case  of  this  re- 
tirement of  Palmer,  along  with 
Leiter  he  gave  some  very  large  ones; 
and  those  notes  had  a  series  of  pain- 
ful and  humiliating  renewals.  But 
in  experience  they  paid  Field  interest 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
made  it  the  first  principle  of  his  fin- 
ancial existence  to  give  no  more. 

Having  planted  this  shoot  from  the 
tree  of  wisdom,  and  beheld  it  al- 
ready promising  him  no  uncertain 
(Shade  and  shelter,  with  his  partner's 
permission  he  proceeded  to  set  forth 
a  second  sprout.  And  though,  ac- 
cording to  Field,  it  came  from  the 
same  parent  trunk  as  its  predecessor, 
for  a  long  time  it  looked  to  Leiter 
horribly  like  a  cutting  from  the 
deadly  upas.  They  were  doing  a 
wholesale  as  well  as  a  retail  trade; 
and,  as  a  wholesaler,  Leiter  had  of- 
ten imagined  to  himself  a  business 
paradise  in  which  he  could  do  all  his 
paying  on  long  terms,  and  always  be 
paid  himself  in  cash.  Field,  against 
all  the  arguments  of  reason  and  hu- 
man nature,   reversed   this.     He   and 


his  partner  were  to  pay  the  cash, 
and  their  customers  were  to  get  the 
"time."  But,  mark  it,  it  was  not 
to  be  "long  time."  It  was  to  be 
shorter  time  than  any  of  the  other 
Chicago  wholesalers  were  offering 
them  !  Could  any  departure  be  bet- 
ter calculated  for  the  alienation  of 
trade  1  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  at  that  time  the  small  store- 
keepers of  the  west  were  about  as 
cheerfully  haphazard  in  the  matter  of 
meeting  paper  as  has  ever  been  a 
matter  of  gloomy  record  in  the  com- 
mercial agencies.  In  the  opinion  of 
Field  &  Leiter 's  competitors,  they 
needed  encouragement.  Field  decid- 
ed that  he  could  best  offer  them  en- 
couragement by  making  his  firm 
able,  through  its  cash  buying,  to  put 
them  in  goods  at  prices  never  listed 
before;  and  then  to  irisist  that  a 
bargain  was  a  bargain.  Thence,  in 
the  course  of  things,  failures  ensued 
—  which  failures  might  otherwise 
have  been  staved  off  for  a  year  or 
two.  And  after  that  an  influence  for 
good  busineas  methods — for  prudence 
and  forehandedness  and  punctuality — 
began  to  make  itself  felt  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  It  ex- 
tended itself  with  the  extension  of 
what  was  to  be  vastly  the  greatest 
'business  ever  done  upon  this  or  any 
other  continent.  And  it  is  the 
standing  legacy  of  the  mighty  Chi- 
cago house  to-day.  Sometime  a 
chapter  of  the  country's  commercial 
history  will  be  written  under  the 
heading,    "Sixty  Days  Net." 

As  for  the  reflex  action  of  the  de- 
parture upon  the  immediate  fortunes 
of  Field  &  Leiter,  by  1870  they 
"were  making  an  annual  turnover" 
of  $8,000,000.  And  although  in  the 
great  fire  of  the  ensuing  year,  by  the 
failure  of  certain  insurance  com- 
panies,   they   lost     a     clear     million 
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which  they  should  never  have  lost  at 
all,  theirs  was  the  only  Chicago  dry 
g'oods  company  which  had  to  ask  for 
no  extension  of  credit.  So  great  an 
advantage,  indeed,  did  this  give 
them  over  all  rivals  that  Field  him- 
tself  confessed  that  the  fire  might 
have  been  said  to  be  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune  for  them. 

While  the  engines  were  still  playing 
on  the  embers,  they  opened  up  in!  the 
old  car-barns  on  the  corner  of 
Twentieth  and  State  streets.  They 
had — ^we  have  seen — always  broken 
one  of  the  "safe  rules  for  trade"  by 
doing  both  a  wholesale  and  a  retail 
business  at  the  same  time.  Now  the 
two  were  at  any  rate  given  separate 
housing.  Upon  the  old  State  and 
Washington  site  went  up  that  block- 
front  structure  which  was  to  be  for 
twenty  years  one  of  the  Chicago 
landmarks.  The  wholesale  business 
was  given  a  block  to  expand  in  at 
Madison  and  Market.  By  1875  the 
annual  retail  trade  had  grown  to 
$19,000,000 — a  figure  (surpassed  only 
iby  A,  T.  Stewart's  famous  house  in 
New  York.  In  1881,  the  year  in 
which  Leiter  retired,  a  "turnover" 
of  $30,000,000  ended  Stewart's  pre- 
eminence forever.  And  the  big  Field 
"general  staff"  rejoiced  like  young 
lions  who  have  not  merely  sought 
their  prey,  but  have  found  it. 

Yet  the  proper  business  of  this  pa- 
per is  with  underlyimr  princinles,  and 
not  in  the  glorification  of  the  out- 
ward details  which  make  them, mani- 
fest. Nor  must  Leiter 's  value  to  the 
partnership  be  passed  over  too 
glancingly,  for  he  was  steam4)ox, 
piston-rod  and  driving-wheel,  all  in 
one.  But  it  was  Field  who  gave  the 
"power"  its  undreamed-of  and  meas- 
ureless activities. 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  his 
chosen  power  ?     It  was  that  of  aibso- 


lute  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  On  the 
surface  this  must  seem  the  flattest  of 
truisms.  But  is  it  ?  That  type  of 
storekeeping  cleverness  which,  taking 
its  standards  from  the  thimV)lerig!ger, 
regards  a  customer  as  some  one  to 
be  done,  still  survives  most  plenti- 
fully among  us.  Every  town  has  its 
examples,  and  neither  starvation  nor 
bankruptcy  can  teach  them  anything. 
To  my  own  knowledge,  there  is  at 
least  one  very  large  and  well-known 
store  in  New  York  where  you  may 
buy  blankets  for  pure  wool  which 
turn  out  to  be  largely  of  very  well- 
prepared  cotton.  One  might,  indeed, 
almost  say  that  all  stores  divide  in- 
to those  believing  that  honesty  pays 
and  those  believing  it  does  not. 

Whether  Marshall  Field  made  hon- 
esty his  rule  merely  because  it  paid 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
better  later.  For  the  present,  a 
story  told  by  Mayor  Dunne  may 
serve  as  some  indication  of  how  far 
the  Field  store  came  in  the  end  to 
carry  its  rule  of  rules.  He  was  buy- 
ing an  umbrella,  and  upon  the  end  of 
the  counter  he  noticed  several  under 
a  reduced-price  card.  The  sales- 
woman explained  that  they  were 
damaged.  The  mayor  picked  up  one 
which,  in  honesty,  he  had  to  inform 
her  was  not  damaged  at  all.  Oh,  but 
it  must  be  !  And  she  went  over  it, 
stick,  ribs  and  covering,  until  she 
found  a  tiny  place  which  had  been 
ripped  and  re-sewn.  She  pointed  it 
out  in  triumph  !  It  is  a  kind  of 
triumph  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
was  signally  uncommon  in  those 
good  old  days  of  non- advert! sing 
dignity,  which,  we  are  told  to  be- 
lieve, possessed  principles  that  our 
own  pushful  and  aggressive  days  can 
never  wot  of.  The  principle  that  a 
clerk  may  misrepresent  to  a  certain 
extent  "for  the  good  of  the  firm"  is 
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hardly  a  modern  one.  Under  the 
Field  regime,  the  clerk  who  misrep- 
resented once  for  the  good  of  the 
firm,  and  was  found  out,  never  did  it 
again — for  the  good  of  his  own  soul. 

Now  for  some  business  tenets  in 
the  regular,  but  narrower,  accept- 
ance of  the  phrase.  If  Field  paid 
cash,  he  saw,  too,  that  he  received 
his  cash  discounts.  These  discounts 
he  deducted  from  his  retail  prices, 
and  he  considered  that  they  must  al- 
ways give  him  one  great  advantage 
over  his  competitors.  So  they  did, 
until  his  competitors  began  to  go  to 
school  to  him. 

In  the  use  of  money  he  guided  him- 
self at  all  times  by  this  sweeping 
assumption  :  Only  that  capital  which 
is  a  man's  in  absolute  freedom  can 
be  of  any  actual  value  to  him.  The 
most  speciously  attractive  of  oppor- 
tunities could  not  induce  Field  to 
borrow.  Fifteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Chicago  real  estate,  while 
he  poissessed  it,  never  knew  a  mort- 
gage— and  only  those  who  went 
through  the  hard-time  years  with 
him  can  understand  what  that 
means.  He  never  bought  a  share  of 
stock  on  margin;  he  did  not  think  he 
was  a  g'ood-enough  guesser.  All 
short-cuts  to  wealth  he  regarded  as 
so  many  runways  over  baited  traps. 
Breathing  the  air  of  Chicago  though 
he  did,  "he  never  put  any  trust  in 
the  future;"  he  at  all  times  carried  a 
huge  reserve.  We  spoke  earlier  of 
his  having  planted  certain  shoots 
from  the  tree  of  wisdom.  With  those 
herewith  added,  he  was  in  a  few 
years  possessed  of  a  windbreak  cap- 
able of  standing  up  against  a  finan- 
cial cyclone.  Many  business  men 
should  really  be  window  decorators. 
They  never  plant  anything  but  pretty 
boxwood  hede-es. 

Yet  upon    the   attitude  of  his     em- 


ployes must  the  success  of  every 
owner  of  a  great  retail  store  ulti- 
mately depend.  One  of  Field's  em- 
ployes tells  us  that  two  principles 
seemed  here  to  govern — one  was  jus- 
tice, the  other  was  consideration. 
Marshall  Field  early  instituted  a 
kind  of  civil  service  of  his  own.  De- 
tailed records  were  kept  not  merely 
of  the  employe's  sales,  but  of  his  or 
her  deportment  toward  the  public, 
his  or  her  disposition,  neatness  in 
dress  and  person,  general  haihits 
even.  To  each  count  certain  marks 
were  attached.  Averages  were  cast 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  upon 
these  averages  depended  all  promo- 
tions. 

Thus  the  store  became  a  kind  of 
great  training-school.  No  employe, 
however  high  his  salary,  was  allowed 
to  feel  that  the  firm  could  not  do 
without  him.  There  were  others  con- 
stantly and  zealously  prepa;:!!^ 
themselves  to  take  his  place.  No 
employe,  too,  could  feel  that  his  po- 
sition could  normally  be  a  station- 
ary one.  "I  don't  want  to  do  busi- 
ness if  I  can't  progress,"  Field  used 
to  say;  and  he  wanted  those  farther 
down  the  ladder  to  think  in  the  same 
way  about  it.  Moreover,  there  was 
always  a  final  advancement  into  the 
firm  itself;  every  man  carried  the 
field-marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack. This  meant,  too,  that  a  man 
could  not  only  graduate  from  the 
staff  with  honors,  but  with  much 
wealth,  in  the  bargain.  Merely  in 
Chicago  one  might  mention  John  G. 
and  Lafayette  Mc Williams;  H.  J. 
Willing,  Thomas  Templeton,  Harlow 
N.  Higinbotham,  H.  G.  Self  ridge, 
Robert  M.  Fair,  and  others— all  of 
whom  stepped  forth  worth  from  one 
to  five  milliorhs.  No  man  ever  saved 
millions  on  a  salary  alone. 

From  the  day  when  he  joined  for- 
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tunes  with  his  first  famous  partners, 
there  has  often  been  comment  upon 
how  rarelj^  Field's  judgment  failed 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  man.  He  read 
human  motives  and  gauged  the  par- 
ticular aptitudes  of  the  individual  al- 
most clairvoyantly.  lie  could  both 
pick  a  good  man  and  put  that  good 
man  where  he  could  do  his  best 
work.  And,  incidentally,  that  speci- 
al wisdom  which  he  had  gathered 
from  his  experience  as  an  employer 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  very 
hard^-headedly  to  larger  affairs.  When 
asked  why  he  opposed  the  municipal 
ownership  of  Chicago's  street  rail- 
ways, he  said  he  would  believe  in  the 
city's  capacity  to  maintain  a  good 
street-railway  service  when  it  could 
maintain  a  decent  elevator  service  in 
the  municipal  buildings;  Chicago  had 
not  yet  merited  promotion  !  Could 
Adam  Smith  himself  have  made  the 
point  with  a  more  searching  incisive- 
ne^s  ? 

He  was  always  absolutely  the  mas- 
ter in  his  own  house.  When  Mr. 
Higinlbotham  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
he  had  to  wait  till  "the  chief"  re- 
turned from  Germany  and  reluctant- 
ly gave  him  permission  to  accept.  A 
great  compliment  had  been  paid  to 
that  State  street  training-school, 
but  Marshall  Field  did  not  view  it 
from  that  standpoint. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  Field 
employe  always  says  "we."  Yet  the 
man  was  never  paternal  in  his  man- 
ner. When  he  walked  through  the 
big  store  he  rarely  smiled  and  al- 
most never  praised.  A  portrait 
i)ainter  to  whom  he  sat  described  his 
face  as  "cool  and  grey."  He  was 
taciturn  and  unapproachable.  But 
bv  his  two  principles  of  justice  and 
consideration  he  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding    himself     with     an   atmos- 


phere of  good  will,  and  implanting  in 
the  thousands  at  his  command  that 
spirit  of  communal  dignity  and 
esprit  de  corps  which  alone  can 
make  a  business,  however  many- 
millioned,  truly  great.  When  about 
an  applicant  for  a  position  there 
was  something  just  a  trifle  glib,  or 
slick,  or  shifty,  he  had  one  formula 
of  rejection  :  "I  don't  think  he  is 
just  our  kind."  And,  be  assured, 
every  business  has  its  own  "kind," 
to  make  or  break  it  in  the  end. 

In  the  meantime,  from  1681  on,  the 
names  on  Field's  pay-sheets  had  been 
increasing  at  the  astonishing  rate  of 
more  than  five  hundred  annually. 
The  year  1905  saw  his  retail  store 
giving  employment  to  8,000  men  and 
women — a  number  equal  to  the  en- 
tire wage-earning  population  of  the 
Chicago  that  Field  came  to  in  1856  ! 
One  can  follow  his  progress,  too,  in 
the  very  topography  of  the  block  in 
which  he  first  established  that  retail 
store.  Annex  hais  shouldered  exten- 
sion, each  lifting  itself  higher  than 
its  predecessor.  Since  1891  the 
course  of  building  has  been  almost 
uninterrupted.  Five  storeys  were  not 
enough,  nor  seven,  nor  nine.  The 
newest  structure  gazes  down  upon 
its  forebear  from  an  altitude  of 
twelve.  Indeed,  the  whole  block  now 
presents  that  craggy  irregularity 
which  to  the  foreigner  looks  so  wil- 
fully formless  and  unguided  —  but 
which  is  in  reality  a  great  outward 
and  visible  index  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  progress  made.  In  the  present 
year,  the  Field  architect  was  in- 
structed to  bring  the  entire  store  up 
to  the  twelve-storey  level — "without, 
of  course,  in  any  way  interfering 
with  business  !  " 

In  1887  the  wholesale  branch  was 
housed  in  the  great  stone  structure 
on  Adams  street.     As  for  the  buying 
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department,  there  is  a  study  of  com- 
mercial evolution  in  that  alone. 
From  the  old  custom  of  Avorking 
through  the  commission  houses,  Mar- 
shall Field  passed  to  sending  his 
own  travelers  to  Europe.  Then  he 
began  to  k'eep  "travelers"  in  Europe 
all  the  time.  Then  he  sent  similar 
resident  buyers  to  South  America, 
Africa,  India,  China  and  Japan.  And, 
following  that,  in  Bradford,  Man- 
chester and  Nottingham;  in  Calais, 
Paris  and  Lyons;  in  Plauen,  St. 
Gall,  Chemnitz  and  Annaberg;  in 
Calcutta.  Canton  and  Yokohama — in 
all  these  places  did  he  set  up  fac- 
tories of  his  own  !  If  he  could  not 
bring  the  skilled  native  labor  to 
Chicago,  he  would  use  it  where  it 
had  its  natural  being.  In  any  case 
no  middleman  should  come  between 
them  !  Only  in  the  last  few  years 
did  he  feel  that  he  had  got  his  ma- 
chine   "really   running!" 

In  the  last  current  year  his  whole- 
sale and  retail  branches  together  did 
a  business  of  $1(>(),000,000.  Since 
1895  it  has  never  been  less  than 
$50,000,000.  These  great  sums  mean, 
even  at  moderate  profits,  great  divi- 
dends. And  if  Field  made  others 
wealthy,  he  became  vastly  rich  him- 
self. At  his  death  it  is  estimated 
that  his  holdings  of  real  estate  in 
Chicago  alone  amounted  to  $57,000,- 
000;  no  corporation  in  Cook  county 
could  show  the  like.  His  stores  rep- 
resent a  value  of  $25,000,000.  He 
had  $17,000,000  in  United  States 
Steel;  $12,500,000  in  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  (and  it  used  to 
be  said  that  George  M.  Pullman  was 
only  one  of  Field's  head  clerks); 
$10,000,000  in  St.  Paul,  and  as  much 
more  in  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern,  and  other 
railroads;  $6,000,000  in  bank  stocks; 
$5,000,000   in  textile  factories. 


But  these  are  only  figures.  And 
there  are  other  men — whom  the  Re- 
public does  not  delight  to  honor — 
who  could  show  much  greater.  What 
else  but  the  Imancially  astounding 
has  Field  left  behind  him? 

There  is  a  great  deal  else.  You 
may  think  at  once  of  the  million  he 
gave  to  the  Field  Columbian  Musfe- 
um,  of  the  half-million  in  land  to 
the  University  of  Chicago,  of  the 
unnumbered  smaller  sums  to  kindred 
works  of  help  and  education;  and  his 
will  has  added  its  own  items  to  the 
list.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that 
kind  of  philanthropy,  however,  but 
of  something  which  last  year's  busi- 
ness history  has  shown  us  we  need 
much  more.  If  you  like  that  ^sort  of 
thing,  you  may  get  yards  of  well- 
balanced  rhetoric  from  smug  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  reverend 
boards  of  directors  testifying  to 
"the  sterling  worth  of  the  man," 
and  "how  greatly  the  world  of  fin- 
ance will  mourn  his  loss."  The 
world  of  finance,  as  represented  by 
these  men,^  is  a  pompous,  plug- 
hatted,  grey  side-whiskered,  pall- 
bearing  old  hj^pocrite.  I  prefer  to 
go  for  my  testimonial  to  a  source 
much  less  awe-inspiring.  Marshall 
Field  was  not  the  richest  man  in  the 
United  States — but  he  paid  the  most 
taxes.  In  1905  Cook  county  received 
more  than  $500,000  from  him.  He 
never  "dodged."  "And,"  says  that 
collecting  officer  whom  I  choose  to 
bear  witness  in  this  brief  biography, 
"I  think  he  paid  up  just  because  he 
wanted  to  be  fair  and  square  with 
the  people  !"  It  is  a  reason  almost 
to  make  us  rub  our  eyes.  So,  too, 
it  may  also  have  been  something 
higher  then  policy  that  made  honesty 
his  first  principle  in  storekeeping. 

His  was  hardly  a  happy  life,  as  we 
understand  such  things.      Or  perhaps 
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it  would  be  stating  it  more  truly  to 
say  that  he  loved  the  battle  of  life 
more  than  he  loved  life  itself.  His 
final  days  may  well  serve  as  an 
illustration.  When  informed  of  the 
gravity  of  his  state,  he  called  Wil- 
liam G.  Beale,  his  personal  counsel, 
to  his  bedside,  and  gave  himself  a 
few  last  hours  of  business.  Then  he 
bade  farewell  to  his  family  and 
friends.  And  having  thus  cleared  his 
decks  he  made  a  fight  against  his 
malady  which  his  doctors  would  not 
have  looked  for  in  a  man  twenty 
yeaiis  his  junior. 

He  had  contracted  the  disease 
paying  golf;  but  golf  was  his  sole 
active  diversion.  He  led  his  strenu- 
ous life  among  the  push-buttons.  He 
cared  little  for  society.  He  did  not 
take  advantage  even  of  that  which 
builds  itself  about  men  in  the  hours 
of  trade.  He  did  not  invite  inti- 
macy; his  associates  never  called 
him  anything  but  "Mr.  Field."  He 
had,  too,  little  of  that  culture  which 
the  work  of  his  generation  has 
thrown  open  to  the  generation  to 
come.  He  did  not  read  broadly. 
Though  he  traveled  much  and  owned 
beautiful  pictures,  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  merely  as  things  for 
a  tired  man  to  rest  his  eyes  upon.  In 
the  collections  of  fossils  brought  to- 
gether in  the  museum  he  had  estab- 
lished he  confessed  he  could  see 
"only  old  bones."  The  notable 
thing  is  that  he  was  entirely  honest 
about  it. 

And  that  honesty  was  something 
that  gave  him  a  power  which  no  ac- 
cumulation of  money  ever  could  give. 
Twice  he  was  offered  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  vice-president.  What 
other  multi-millionaire  is  there  in 
America  whose  name  could  for  a  mo- 
ment be  thought  to  aidd  strength  to 
a  political  ticket  ?     "He  was,"   said 


a  contemporary,  "a  rich  man  of 
whom  no  one  spoke  bitterly  because 
of  his  riches.  He  had  no  red  silk 
cushion  on  the  top  of  his  desk,  but 
that  desk  was  a  pulpit  of  a  sort  we 
can  use  a  great  many  more  of  at  the 
present   time." 

Again,  in  the  business  world  he  in- 
spired that  confidence  which  in  the 
last  resort  only  honesty  can  inspire. 
When,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Walsh  banks  threat- 
ened Chicago  with  a  general  panic, 
he  was  called  from  his  bed  to  advise 
with  the  clearing-house  committee. 
Yet  he  was  no  banker  himself,  and 
as  a  "financial  expert"  he  did  not 
iqualify  at  all.  In  his  whole  career 
he  had  never  carried  through  one  of 
those  "brilliant  series  of  specula- 
tions" of  which  the  papers  tell  us. 

But  what  he  did  do  was  this— and 
the  thing  was  done  so  quietly  and 
resistlessly  that  we  can  hardly  re- 
alize the  completeness  of  its  ac- 
complishment :  He  was  born  to  a 
commercial  world  that  still  main- 
tained the  old  snobbish  English  tra- 
dition that  the  man  who  sold  by 
wholesale  of  necessity  belonged  to  a 
caste  far  above  him  who  sold  over 
the  counter.  Field's  life-work  broke 
down  those  crazy  and  moth-eaten 
barriers  forever.  Not  only  that.  He 
did  much  more.  He  took  that  sneer- 
ed-at  retail  counter,  swept  it  clean 
of  all  the  meanness  and  truckling 
which  clung  about  it,  and,  by  the 
power  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing 
alone,  lifted  it  into  the  dignity  of 
the  great  professions. 

An  industrious  Sunday  supplement 
reporter,  not  satisfied  with  the  com- 
monly accepted  sources  of  the  Field 
millions,  has  hinted  that  he  has  in- 
side information  to  show  that  Field 
also   owned   a  great  gold  mine.     Al- 
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thoug-h  you  may  not  find  that  gold 
mine  in  the  Transvaal  or  California 
or  the  Klondike,  ^^ou  need  not,  there- 
fore, doufbt  its  existence.     For  an  ex- 


istence verilv  it  has  !  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  mine  which,  by  an  unwritten 
codicil  in  his  will,  he  has  left  to  all 
other  business  men  whatsoever. 


A  Mayor  and  a  Man 

CHRISTIAN  GUARDIAN. 

By  the  special  request  of  an  esteemed  reader  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine,  we  repro- 
duce from  the  Christian  Guardian  of  recent  date  the  following  abridgement  of  a  character 
sketch  of  Mark  Fagan,  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of  Mc- 
tjlure's  Magazine.  The  figure  of  Mayor  Pagan  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  exemplary 
in  American  public  life. 


"  'What  is  it,  Mr.  Mayor,  altruism 
or  selfishness?  Is  it  love  for  your 
neighbor  or  the  fear  of  God  that 
Troves  3'ou?'  "  i 

''He  thought  long  and  hard,  and 
then  he  was  'afraid  it  was  the  fear  of 
God.'  " 

''  'What  is  your  favorite  book,  Mr. 
Mayor?'  " 

'•  'The  Imitation  of  Christ.  Did 
you  ever  read  it  ?  I  read  a  little  in  it, 
anywhere,  evei-y  day.'  " 

The  above  is  part  of  an  actual  con- 
versation between  a  magazine  writer 
a!id  the  mayor  of  a  modern  city.  The 
interviewer  was  Lincoln  Steffens,  the 
well-known  revealer  of  the  secrets  of 
.«:raft  and  rascality  in  several  of  the 
«'iiies  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
interviewed  was  Mark  Fagan,  the 
I'iKiyor  of  New  Jersey,  the  greatest 
of  its  railway  terminals,  the  steioping- 
ilf  place  for  New  York.  Mr.  Steffens 
writes  it  down  in  the  pages  of  the 
January  MeClure's,  writes  it  down 
with  a  glow  and  exhilaration  that  in- 
dicate how  glad  he  is  to  have  some- 
thing better  to  tell  of  his  country's 
civics  than  the  horrible  tales  of  cur- 
mption  he  has  for  the  most  part  had 
to  relate.  And  certainly  the  story  is 
worth  the  telling,  and  worth  the  quot- 
ing, as  an  example  of  what  a  quiet, 


conscientious,  unbuyable,  unbribeable 
man  of  Christian  conviction  and  cour- 
age may  do  for  a  city  in  face  of  all 
the  odds  that  political  pull  and  com- 
mercial greed— just  the  same  political 
pull  and  commercial  greed  that  make 
us  smart. in  some  places  nearer  home 
—  can  bring  to  bear  in  order  to  fright- 
en or  frustrate  him. 

Mark  Fagan  was  born  a  poor  Irish 
boy  thirtj^-six  years  ago  in  the  very 
ward  in  which  he  now  lives  as  mayor 
of  his  city.  He  began  active  life  as 
a  fatherless  newsboy,  and  he  fought 
for  his  corner.  And  lie  has  been  fight- 
inji'  for  his  corner  ever  since  —  and 
holding-  it.  Waggon-boj^,  apprentice 
to  a  gilder,  undertaker's  assistant, 
these  were  the  several  steps  of  the 
ladder  of  honest  and  kindly  work 
which  gave  him  early  the  popularity 
and  grip  which  launched  him  into 
political  life  in  his  twenties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  freeholders  of  his 
ward.  He  was  so  straight  that  the 
bosses  could  do  nothing  with  him, 
aujd  would  do  nothing  for  him.  or  let 
him.  do  anything  worth  while  for  the 
people  he  represented  and  was  trying 
to  serve,  as  he  had  promised  while 
canvassing,  "faithfully  and  honest- 
ly." But  his  popularity  was  undim- 
inished,  and   in  1901   at    the   age   of 
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thirty-two  the  ex-newsboy  became 
mayor— the  Republican  mayor  of  a 
Democratic  city— in  the  teeth  of  the 
'^best  citizens"  and  the  *' solid  con- 
servative business  interests"  of  city 
and  state  alike. 

Thenceforward  the  story  has  its 
humorous  side  — the  story  of  the  dis- 
g'ust  and  defeat  and  humiliation  of 
the  ^^ machines"  and  the  bosses  that 
vainly  tried  to  run  him,  and  and  its 
heroic  side— the  story  of  the  calm, 
quiet  simplicity  of  aim  of  the  man  of 
the  people,  for  the  city's,  that  is,  for 
its  people's,  real  advantasre  and  ele- 
vation and  comfort,  and  his  invinc- 
ible determination  to  steadfastly  fig-ht 
for  the  thin.2:s  he  aimed  at  and  aj^-ainst 
everything?;  that  opposed  them.  He 
was  '^impossible,"  of  course,  as  a 
mayor  from  the  very  start,  but  be 
is  mayor  to-day,  and  mayor  of  a  city 
that  his  unselfish  ahid  unfalterino- 
principle  and  pluck  have  o'one  far  to 
make  the  city  he  desired  it  to  be. 
The  vested  interests  Avere  all  ag^ainst 
him.  First  it  was  the  street  cars, 
then  it  was  the  railroads,  for  both 
were  imdertaxed,  and  fou^-ht  bitter- 
ly acrainst  the  fair  play  and  fair  taxa- 
tion that  Faeran  demanded.  And  it 
was  asainst  a  combination  of  such 
forces,  regular  and  irreo'ular,  that  he 
put  up  his  election  for  second  term 
— eoino-  from  house  to  house  in  his 
canvass,  and  promising'  as  before  to 
be  'Mionest  and  true"-  and  won. 
Then,  after  a  year  of  fig-hting^  and  par- 
tial victory,  he  was  ao^ain  elected  last 
Autumn.  ''I  find  myself  at  the  open- 
ino;  of  the  campaio'u."  he  wrote  in  his 
appeal  to  the  people,  ''confronted  by 
a  threefold  opposition.  First,  that  of 
the  Democratic  machine  and  its  ab- 
solute boss:  second,  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed and  treacherous  opposition  of 
a  Republican  party  leader,  whose  de- 
mands on  behalf     of     his   corporate 


clients  I  have  refused  to  ^rant ;  third, 
the  secret,  but  powerful,  opposition 
of  a  combination  of  public  service 
and  railroad  corporations,  whose  un- 
just corporate  privileges  are  threaten- 
ed by  my  re-election.  *  *  *  It  is 
time  to  come  out  in  the  open,  and 
have  a  square,  stand-up  fight  against 
the  Republican  boss,  the  Democratic 
boss,  and  the  trolley  and  railroad  cor- 
porations which  control  them  both. 
*  *  *  It  is  time  to  fight  the  boss 
system  itself,  by  which  unscrupulous 
men  get  between  the  people  and  the 
public  officials  by  contiol  of  the  party 
machinery,  betray  the  people,  ac- 
quire riches  for  themselves,  and  at- 
tempt to  drive  out  of  public  life  all 
who  will  not  take  orders  from  the 
boss,  and  his  real  masters,  the  cor- 
porations." And  so  he  has  gone  on 
from  the  hour  of  his  first  election  to 
the  present,  erecting  high  schools,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  public  schools, 
enlarging  and  improving  old  ones, 
building  baths,  establishing  free  dis- 
pensaries, opening  parks,  extending 
and  improving  parks  already  existing, 
improving  the  fire,  street-cleaning, 
and  health  departments,  and  generally 
making  the  city  a  more  beautiful 
and  desirable  place  for  its  citizens  to 
live  in,  dealing  out  even-handed  jus- 
tice to  all,  and  insisting  that  justice 
shall  be  dealt  out  by  all  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  servant  he  is. 

What  makes  Mark  Fagan  the  in- 
corruptibly  honest  and  active  work- 
er for  other  people's  rights  that  he 
is?  Everybody  believes  in  his  hon- 
esty, even  his  bitterest  enemies.  And 
his  courage  is  equally  indisputable. 
What  makes  him  pure  and  plucky? 
The  fear  of  God,  he  told  his  inter- 
viewer. 

"  'Well,  what  do  you  get  out  of 
serving  others.  Mr.  Mayor?  Try  to 
tell  rne  that,  truly.' 
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''He  did  try.  'I  am  getting  to  be 
a  better  man.  You  know  I  am  a 
Catholic ' 

''.'Yes,  and  some  people  say  the 
Catholics  are  against  the  public 
schools.  Why  have  you  done  so  much 
for  them"?' 

"He  was  surprised.  'I  am  mayor 
of  all  the  people,  and  the  schools  are 
good  for  the  people.' 

"  'Well,  you  were  saying  that  you 
were  a  Catholic ' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  go  to  confession  every 
so  often.  I  try  to  have  less  to  con- 
fess each  time,  and  I  fmd  that  I  have. 


Gradually  I  am  getting  to  be  a  bet- 
ter man.  What  I  told  you  about  hat- 
ing men  that  were  unfair  to  me  shows. 
Some  of  them  were  very  unfair;  from 
hating  them  I've  got  so  that  I  don't 
feel  anything  but  sorry  for  them,  that 
they  can't  understand  how  I'm  try- 
ing to  be  right  and  just  to  everybody. 
Maybe  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  like 
them.'  " 

This  is  something  more  than  re- 
ligionism, whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant. It  is  applied  Christianity.  And 
it  is  what  the  world  needs  more  of, 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  its  public 
m.en  in  politics  and  in  civics. 


Blackmail  in  Business 

BY  T.  C.  BRIDGES,  IN  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Corruption  in  business  is  rampant  everywhere  and  strikes  to  the  verj'  root  of  thir)c:«. 
There  is  no  man  engaged  in  business  but  has  come  into  close  touch  witli  it.  The  buyer  bolds 
up  the  jobber,  the  retailer  preys  on  the  whol-saler,  the  tradesman  takes  toll  from  the  traveler 
and  the  cusi  omer  demands  favor  irom  the  shopkeeper. 


WHETHER  from  the  ever-in- 
creasing keenness  of  modern 
competition  or  whether  from 
a  general  lowering  of  the  once  strict 
tone  of  business  morality,  there  is 
everywhere  noticeable  an  immense 
and  deplorable  increase  in  bribery 
and  blackmail.  All  who  are  directly 
interested  in  trade  complain  of  it — 
wholesale  merchants,  retail  shop- 
keepers, commercial  travelers,  shop 
assistants,  and  even  customers.  Yet 
no  one  seems  to  have  the  pluck  to 
resist  it,  and  the  evil,  like  a  snow- 
ball, grows  as  it  rolls,  making  it 
year  by  year  more  difi&cult  for  any- 
one engaged  in  business  to  keep  his 
hands  clean. 

Take  first  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
shopkeeper.  Very  naturally  he 
wishes  to  buy  his  goods  as  cheaply 
as     possible       from      the     wholesale 


houses.  If  he  is  in  a  small  way  of 
business  and  does  his  own  buying, 
well  and  good.  It  is  his  own  fault 
then  if  he  does  not  make  good  bar- 
gains. But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
head  of  a  large  retail  business  with 
several  departments  and  scores  of 
assistants  to  spare  the  time  neces- 
sary to  inspect  all  samples  and  to 
purchase  all  the  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  of  different  goods  which  pass 
through  his  shop  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  is  forced  to  emplor  ;■ 
er,  perhaps  several,  one  for  each 
separate  department.  Here  is  the 
commencement  of  trouble.  His  com- 
plaint is  that  wholesalers  or  their 
agents  pay  secret  commissions  to  his 
buyers  with  the  object  of  inducing 
them  either  to  deal  exclusivelv  with 
one  particular  firm  or  to  pay  prices 
which   the  -eoods   do  not  juf^fin'. 
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To  take  a  case  in  point.  Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  be- 
fore hira  a  suit  in  which  a  firm  of 
CLg-arette  dealers  sued  a  wholesale 
tobacconist.  The  former  had  for 
fourteen  years  past  been  yearly  pur- 
chasinis:  some  two  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  cig"arettes  from  the  whole- 
sale house,  and  their  contention  was 
that  the  latter  had  sold  them  the 
cig-arettes  at  a  higher  price  than 
that  charged  to  other  customers,  and 
had  used  the  difference  in  systemati- 
cally bribing  the  men  whom  they — 
the  plaintiffs — employed  as  buyers. 
They  set  the  total  amount  of  these 
bribes  at  £700,  and  claimed  to  re- 
cover that  sum. 

in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
the  defendants  openly  admitted  that 
they  had  given  presents  to  the  plain- 
tiffs' buyers,  but  denied  that  any  ex- 
cessive price  had  been  charged  for  the 
cigarettes.  The  jury  found  for  the 
plain tiff(S,  but,  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  been  no  "fraudulent  con- 
spiracy between  the  defendant  and 
the  plaintiffs'  servants,"  awarded 
only  nominal  damages. 

These  "presents,"  or  bribes— for 
they  are  nothing  else — from  whole- 
salers to  buyers  usually  take  the 
form  of  a  secret  commission  of  about 
5  per  cent,  upon  all  orders.  Consider 
the  temptation  thus  offered  to  a  man 
working  upon  a  salary  of  two  to 
three  hundred  a  year  !  Such  a  man 
will  have  the  buying  of  from  one  to 
two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
ofoods  every  twelve  months.  Take  it 
that  he  buys  £1,500  worth.  By  ac- 
cepting the  proffered  commission  he 
adds  £75  a  year  to  his  income,  a 
sum  which  makes  all  the  difference 
between  comparative  poverty  and 
omfort,  which  will  more  than  pay 
'tis  rent  or  will  educate  his  children. 
e  calms  his  conscience  with  the  re- 


flection that  his  employer  is  not  suf- 
fering, that  the  practice  is  universal, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  take  the 
money  someone  else  would.  So  it 
has  gone  on  until  bribery  of  this 
kind  has  become  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception, and  the  wholesale  house 
which  refuses  to  bribe  finds  itself  left 
behind  in  the  race  for  trade. 

Of  late  years  the  evil  has  grown  to 
enormous  proportions  and  is  still  in- 
creasing. Unhappily  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  it  be- 
ing to  the  interest  of  both  parties 
concerned  to  keep  all  such  transac- 
tions secret.  The  German  whole- 
salers are  known  to  be  among  the 
worst  offenders.  They  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  to  get  upon  the 
right  side  of  the  buyers.  Not  only 
do  they  pay  heavy  commissions,  but 
they  give  presents  besides.  Their 
British  agents  never  forget  a  birth- 
day or  a  Christmas  Day,  and  they 
make  it  their  business  to  become 
thoroughly  aciquainted  with  other  of 
the  shop  employes  besides  the  buy- 
ers. The  man  who  takes  the  buyer's 
place  during  his  temporary  absence 
or  who  is  likely  to  succeed  him  is 
not  forgotten.  In  a  recent  case 
which  came  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge a  deputy-buyer  in  a  drapery 
business  who  gave  a  small  order  to 
a  German  house  received,  the  follow- 
ing Christmas,  a  parcel  of  household 
linen  of  fine  quality  and  of  value  far 
greater  than  the  possible  profit  on 
his  former  order.  A  speculative  in- 
vestment, evidently,  on  the  part  of 
the  astute  foreigner  in  the  hope  of 
future  favors. 

The  wedding  of  a  buyer  is,  of 
courise.  a  great  occasion  for  present- 
giving.  No  house  with  which  he  has 
dealings  omits  to  send  something 
handsome.  But  other  domestic 
events     are     not  neglected,    and     not 
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infrequently  his  Summer  holiday  is 
paid  for  into  the  barg-ain. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  course  of 
time  the  conscience  of  a  buyer  who 
habitually  accepts  bribes  must  g-et 
blunted. 

Justly  or  unjustly,  Yorkshire  has 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being- 
the  most  corrupt  county  in  Eng"land, 
commercially  speaking-.  The  term 
"Yorkshire  nobbling-s"  is  of  old 
standing.  It  was  a  Yorkshireman 
who,  some  little  time  ago,  received 
a  sentence  of  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  illeg-al  practices  of  this 
kind.  The  man  was  buyer  for,  and, 
indeed,  manag'er  of,  a  branch  of  a 
large  retail  business  on  a  salary  of 
some  £600  a  year.  The  fact  that  he 
lived  in  a  style  which  twice  the 
money  would  hardly  have  supported 
aroused  the  suspicion  of  his  employ- 
ers. He  was  watched  and  arrested. 
At  the  trial  it  came  out  that  he  had 
adopted  the  system  of  dealing  only 
with  firms  who  would  bribe  him 
heavily,  and  had  eventually  accepted 
reduced  quantities  so  as  to  make  up 
the  wholesaler's  profits. 

Prom  facts  such  as  these  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  retailers  have 
good  ground  for  complaint.  The  sys- 
tem is  most  damaging  to  them. 
Without  direct  personal  supervision 
they  can  never  be  sure  of  the  quality 
of  the  goods  on  their  shelves,  while 
they  are  perfectly  well  aware  the 
commissions  paid  to  their  buyers 
must  in  the  long  run  come  out  of 
their   own  pockets. 

And  yet  the  retail  firms 'are  by  no 
means  the  only  suSerer,s.  It  can  be 
easily  proved  that  the  wholesale  peo- 
ple have  also  good  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Some  three  years  ago  the 
Drapers'  Record  drew  attention  to 
the  begging  letters  sent  by  employes 
in      drapers'      shops       to     wholesale 


houses,  requesting  subscriptions  to 
their  annual  holiday  excursion.  A 
London  daily  paper,  commenting  up- 
on these  observations,  remarked  : 
"Whe^e  does  the  grievance  come  in  ? 
No  manufacturer  is  bound  to  sub- 
scribe to  these  excursions  if  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  so."  In  reply  the 
Drapers'  Record  declared  that  the 
wholesalers  had  no  option — that  it 
is  perfectly  well  known  in  the  trade 
that  behind  these  letters  lie  both  the 
power  and  the  will  to  be  disagree- 
able if  the  request  for  a  subscription 
is  not  acceded  to.  In  case  of  a  re- 
fusal the  buyers  w411  discover  that 
they  can  get  elsewhere  the  goods 
which  they  have,  up  to  that  time, 
purchased  from  the  stingy  firm.  In 
the  matter  of  Christmas  presents 
the  case  is  exactly  similar.  From 
the  head  counter-man  to  the  office- 
boy  each  expects  his  or  her  Christ- 
mas box.  The  whole  staff  will,  on 
occasion,  combine  against  the  house 
that  refuses  lavish  blackmail. 

It  is,  in  fact,  of  blackmail  pure 
and  simple  that  the  wholesale  firms 
complain.  They  say  that  they  can- 
not avoid  giving  these  subscriptions, 
commissions,  and  presents,  however 
much  they  may  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  a  system  so  iniquitous.  Such  re- 
fusal, they  aver,  spells  ruin.  That 
their  contention  is  not  altogether 
groundless  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
recently  a  northern  firm  of  drysalt- 
ers  explained  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  that  the  main  reason  for  their 
failure  was  the  heavy  commissions 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  pay  to 
their  customers  in  order  to  do  busi- 
ness at  all.  The  buyers  of  the  dye- 
ing firms  with  which  they  did  busi- 
ness had,  in  fact,  killed  the  goose 
with  the  golden  eggs. 

Nor  is  it  only  of  the  buyers  that 
the  wholesale   people  complain.    They 
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declare  that  among-  the  smaller 
tradesmen  who  rnanag-e  their  own 
business  are  to  be  found  the  worst 
of  blood-isuckers.  Their  methods  of 
extractino-  money  are  many  and  some 
of  them  extremely  ing-enious.  For 
instance,  a  letter  was  shown  to  the 
writer  which  a  large  w^holesale 
drapery  house  received  from  a  cus- 
tomer inquiring-,  in  apparently  the 
most  innocent  manner,  about  the 
decoration  of  his  windows  for 
Christmas — what  article,  in  their 
opinion,  should  be  g-iven  the  most 
prominence.  The  writer  was  assured 
that  the  real  meaning  was  that  the 
special  goods  of  the  firm  in  question 
would  not  be  displayed  at  all  unless 
a  special  discount  was  given,  a  dis- 
count so  heavy  as  to  cut  all  profit 
from  the  order.  This,  it  appears,  is 
becoming  a  common  practice,  and  is 
carried  so  far  that  in  some  causes  the 
retailer  expects  to  receive  a  ^quantity 
of  Christmas  goods  for  window  dec- 
oration  absolutely  free. 

Another  grumble,  and  apparently  a 
well-founded  one,  is  that  many  re- 
tailers and  their  employes  will  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  show  any  proprie- 
tary article  unless  paid  to  do  so. 
They  may  keep  it,  but  it  is  hidden 
away  on  a  back  shelf,  and  upon  the 
average  customer  something  is 
palmed  off  "just  as  good."  Special 
pay  is  expected  for  "pushing"  such 
^oods--that  is,  for  giving  them  a 
prominent  place  and  for  displaying 
the  advertisements  connected  with 
them.  This  practice  holds  good  in 
almost  every  branch  of  trade,  from 
salmon  to  soap  and  from  pickles  to 
periodicals. 

A  very  usual  but  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  method  of  induc- 
ing small  shopkeepers  to  push  pro- 
prietary articles  is  for  the  owners  of 
the  latter   to    supply   bill-heads     and 


account^ooks  free  to  the  shops  in 
question. 

But  it  is  commercial  travelers  who 
can  tell  the  most  extraordinary  tales 
of  thinly  veiled  blackmailing.  So 
greatly  has  the  practice  of  demanding 
commissions  upon  all  purchases  in- 
creased that  "buying  the  trade"  has 
become  a  recognized  expression 
amongst  travelers  for  wholesale 
firms,  and  the  cruel  part  of  it  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  unlucky 
traveler  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  to  secure  business  and  keep 
up  his  returns. 

The  methods  of  some  of  these 
blackmailing  gentry  are  quite  won- 
derfully ingenious.  One,  an  iron- 
monger, got  himself  appointed  agent 
for  an  accident  insurance  company. 
Any  new  traveler  who  visited  his 
shop  was  politely  pressed  to  take 
out  a  policy.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he 
never  obtained  an  order.  Another,  a 
dfruggist,  ran  a  monej^-lending  busi- 
ness under  an  assumed  name.  It  was 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  an 
order  from  this  man  without  first 
borrowing  a  few  pounds.  The  trav- 
eler was  not  pressed  to  repay  the 
loan,  but  a  very  stiff  interest  w^as 
exacted,  and  so  long  as  this  was 
paid  so  long  were  orders  forthcom- 
ing. 

A  common  dodge  of  the  small 
draper  is  to  keep  a  special  line  of 
cheap,  showy  umbrellajs.  One  of 
these  is  insidiously  pressed  upon  the 
notice  of  the  commercial  visitor  in 
search  of  business,  and  he  is  indirect- 
ly given  to  understand  that  he  must 
purchaise  one  for  his  own  use  before 
he  can  obtain  an  order  for  his  firm. 
He  is  forced  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty 
shilling's  for  an  article  that  would  be 
dear  at  five. 

Many  travelers  for  cloth  manufac- 
turers possess  whole  drawers  full  of 
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new  suits  of  clothes  which  nothing 
but  the  sternest  necessity  would 
ever  induce  them  to  appear  in  in 
public.  These  have  been  made  by 
small  country  tailors,  who  have  in- 
sisted upon  a  quid  pro  quo  before 
giving-  an  order  for  cloth.  While 
their  cut  and  material  are  suited 
only  to  Hodge,  the  charge  has  in 
every  case  been  that  of  Bond  street. 

A  form  of  blackmail  which  is  per- 
haps more  familiar  to  the  general 
public  than  those  already  mentioned 
is  that  exacted  by  servants  who  do 
purchasing  for  wealthy  masters. 
That  such  should  ask  for  and  receive 
commission  is  hardly  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  and  in  France  their  right  to  a 
small  percentage  on  marketing 
money  is  openly  recognized.  But  in 
this  country  the  secrecy  of  the  prac- 
tice leads  to  many  and  great  abuses. 

Housekeepers,  butlers,  and  coach- 
men are  the  worst  offenders.  The 
moae  spent  on  food,  wine,  and 
horse-feed  in  a  large  establishment 
sometimes  amounts  to  thousands  of 
pounds  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
in  too  many  cases  all  this  purchas- 
ing is  delegated  to  servants,  while 
the  masters  and  mistresses  pay  the 
bills  unquestioningly.  Naturally 
there  is  much  competition  among 
tradesmen  to  obtain  the  custom  of 
a  wealthy  family,  and  unscrupulous 
servants  make  the  most  of  their  op- 
•)ortunities.  Some  take  a  regular 
commission,  others  receive  " Christ- 
inas presents."  If  the  desired  bribes 
are  not  forthcoming  veiled  threats 
in  the  shape  of  delicate  hints  about 
complaints  are  made.  If  these  have 
no  effect,  the  unlucky  tradesman 
either  loses  his  customer  altogether 
or  else  there  are  long  delays  in  the 
payment  of  accounts.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  case  in  which  a  trades- 
man in   a  Berkshire  town  was  prac- 


tically ruined  by  a  delay  of  no  less 
than  four  years  in  the  payment  of 
the  large  accounts  of  a  wealthy 
family.  Hfe  afterwards  found  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  major- 
domo,  whom  he  had  failed  to  propi- 
tiate in  the  usual  way. 

Wine  merchants  complain  bitterly 
of  extortionate  demands  by  butlers 
in  the  w^ay  of  commission,  and,  in 
order  to  save  themselves,  are  driven 
to  substitute  inferior  or  doctored 
spirits  and  wines  for  those  which 
the  master  has  paid  for  and  which 
he  fondly  imagines  himself  to  be  con- 
suming. 

As  for  the  stables,  the  abuses 
which  result  from  giving  coachmen  a 
free  hand  are  notorious.  In  a  case 
which  came  recently  under  the  writ- 
er's notice  it  was  found  that  the 
coachman  and  his  family  had  actu- 
ally been  living  for  years  upon  the 
bribes  extorted  from  the  corn  deal- 
er. This  coachman  was  employed  by 
a  wealthy  old  lady,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  allow  the  man  com- 
plete control  over  all  the  expenses  of 
her  stables.  She  died  and  her 
nephev/  succeeded  her.  The  coach- 
man foolishly  imagined  that  he  could 
continue  his  old  practices,  but,  was 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn  and 
barely  escaped  prosecution.  In  an- 
other caise  which  was  ?-■■:!  sof;o 
time  ago  in  a  Lancashire  paper  the 
horse-keeper  at  a  large  livery  stable 
was  said  to  have  found  in  the  sacks 
of  a  trial  consignment  of  feed  order- 
ed from  a  new  firm  a  couple  of  hams 
and  a  fine  Stilton  cheese,  presum.ab- 
I7/  bribes  to  induce  him  to  continue 
his  patronage. 

Matters  seem  to  be  worst  in  the 
drapery  business,  and  probably  the 
grocery  comes  next.  But  where  all 
are  so  bad  it  is  difficult  to  choose. 
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The  attention  of  Parliament  has 
'been  called  to  this  great  and  wide- 
spread evil,  but,  as  may  be  plainly 
seen,  it  is  a  subject  which  fairly 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  the 
most  ing-enious  legislation  will  be 
needed  to  cope  with  it.  What  must 
come  first  is  a  rise  in  the  general 
tone   of   commercial  morality.    There 


can  be  no  real  improvement  until 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
tradesmen  and  their  employes  realize 
that  bribing  and  taking  bribes  is 
not  only  morally  wrong,  but  also 
bound  in  the  long  run  to  destroy 
Britain's  commercial  good  name  and 
to  do  irreparable  harm  to  country 
and  Empire. 


The  Fastest  Railroad  in  the  World 

BY  W.  W.  WHITELOCK  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

High  speed  is  the  goal  towards  which  all  builders  of  railroads  and  trains  are  aiming,  and 
up  to  the  present  the  Germans  hold  the  record  for  speed.  On  the  little  military  road, 
twenty-five  miles  in  length,  from  iSerlin  to  Lossen,  experiments  in  electrically-driven  trains 
have  been  conducted  for  several  years  with  the  result  that  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  an  hour  has  been  attained. 


FOR  some  time  engineers  have 
agreed  that,  with  our  present 
methods,  the  practical  limit  of 
speed  with  steam,  both  on  land  and 
water,  has  been  reached.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  has  been  to  devise 
new  methods  or  to  render  practic- 
able, in  a  high  degree,  some  new 
power  of  propulsion,  such  as  elec- 
tricity, as  a  rival  and  successor  of 
steam.  The  latter  of  these  alterna- 
tives has  proved  ihe  more  easily 
solved,  and,  with  the  achievement  of 
a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  miles  an  hour  on  the  military 
road,  Berlin-Zossen,  Germany,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  a  new  era  in  traffic 
may  be  said  to  have  been  ushered  in. 
Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  this 
achievement  but  an  isolated  example 
of  phenomenal  speed  under  ideal  con- 
ditions, without  practical  application 
to  existing  problems,  it  would  possess 
only  the  interest  of  the  extraordi- 
nary. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
these  speed  trials  in  Germany  possess 
the  highest  practical  value,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  establislied  the  con- 


ditions of  further  progress  along  this 
line.  A  normal  speed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  or  even  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  is  no 
longer  an  idle  dieam,  but  has  come 
within  the  realm  of  the  immediately 
probable.  Certain  conditions,  it  is 
true,  remain  to  be  fulfilled,  but  to 
the  present  age,  accustomed  to  the 
achievement  of  things  almost  impos- 
sible, the  overcoming  of  diffxculties 
of  detail  presents  no  serious  problem. 
Certainly,  to-day  w^e  are  nearer  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
an  hour  than  the  world  of  1830  was 
to  one  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

The  conception  of  the  speed  trials 
on  the  Berlin-Zossen  road  is  pictur- 
esque and  interesting.  It  came  about 
in  a  simple  and  informal  manner, 
contrary  to  German  custom.  One 
day,  in  1899,  Geheimer  Baurat  Rathe- 
nau,  general  director,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  president  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Elektricitaets-gesellschaft,  and 
Director  Schwieger,  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske, 
'.vere  tra\'eling  together,  and  conver- 
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sation  naturally  turned  upon  the  pre- 
sent limits  of  speed  by  steam  and 
the  availability  of  electricity  as  a 
substitute.  Would  it  not  be  of  value 
to  institute  a  series  of  trials  under 
ideal  conditions  for  the  sake  of  es- 
tablishing- the  practicability  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motive  power  for  long- 
distance hauling- f  The  question  was 
no  sooner  piopounded  than  it  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  a 
short  time  thereafter  the  so-called 
Studiengesellsehaft  was  called  inlo 
existence  for  carrying  out  the  experi- 
ment. This  company  was  formed 
from  members  of  the  AUgemeine 
Elektricitaets-gesellschaft  and  of  the 
firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske,  and  also, 
as  regards  the  financial  side,  from 
representatives  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Its  sole  purpose  was  scienti- 
fic; namely,  to  conduct  experiments 
with  electrically  driven  cars,  not  to 
operate  as  a  commercial  money-mak- 
ing company.  The  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  the  undertaking 
was  actively  beneficent,  rendering  it 
possible  to  conduct  the  experiments 
on  the  little  military  railroad  con- 
necting Berlin  and  Zossen.  This  road 
is  thirty-three  kilometers,  or  some- 
thing over  twenty  miles,  in  length, 
and,  save  for  a  single  unimportant 
curve,  it  is  straight  throughout  its 
entire  length  and  free  of  grade. 

Until  experience  had  shown  the 
error,  it  was  believed  that  the  rail- 
road, as  it  stood,  would  ibe  service- 
able for  the  series  of  experiments. 
But,  although  the  road,  as  it  was 
thought,  was  ready  to  hand,  the 
problem  of  constructing  the  ears  was 
unsolved.  This,  it  will  be  readily 
perceived,  was  the  chief  difficulty— 
in  fact,  the  only  engineering  problem 
of  moment— the  strengthening  of  the 
road  presenting  no  new  problem  in 
mechanics.       For    the     all-important 


task  of  designing  the  cars,  two  engi- 
neers of  eminence  were  selected  and 
commissioned  to  furnish  plans  along 
independent  lines.  One  of  these  was 
Dr.  Reichel,  at  that  time  connected 
with  Siemens  &  Halske,  but  at  pre- 
sent professor  in  the  Charlottenburi^: 
Polytechnikum,  and  the  other  Oscar 
Lasche,  a  man  only  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  but  who  already  bears  the 
title  of  ^'director"  in  the^Allgemeine 
Elektricitaets-gesellschaft.  Although 
working  independently,  the  similar- 
ity of  result,  at  least  superficially, 
is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  two 
cars.  Each  weighs  ninety-three 
thousand  kilograms  and  is  driven  by 
three  electric  currents  of  fourteen 
thousand  volts  each,  and  in  each  the 
conducting  medium  in  the  controller 
is  water-strengthened  by  an  additi^)n 
of  sodium.  In  this  manner  an  ideal 
medium,  neither  too  active  nor  too 
sluggish,  has  been  obtained. 

In  1901  the  first  experiments  wilii 
the  new  cars  we?e  conducted,  under 
the  personal  management  of  their 
designers,  and  at  that  time  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
kilometers,  or  approximately  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  was  obtained. 
At  this  point  it  v/as  discovered  that 
the  roadbed  and  rails  were  too  light 
to  render  a  higher  rate  of  speed  safe, 
and  the  e:?periments  were  discon- 
tinued until  the  necessary  steps  could 
be  taken  for  strengthening  the  road. 
This  resulted  in  a  practical  cessation 
of  the  trials  during  1902,  which  was 
devoted  to  rebuilding  the  road,  the 
ties  especiallj-  being  increased  in 
number  and  weight,  and  guard  rails 
being  laid  throughout  the  entire 
length.  The  following  summer  the 
experiments  were  renewed,  this  time 
with  brilliant  success,  a  speed  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  an  hour 
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being  obtained.  It  is  stated  that  a 
ilass  full  of  water,  which  was  placed 
on  a  window  ledge  of  the  car  during 
the  trial,  remained  unspilled. 

Little  was  done,  during  the  year 
1904,  by  the  Studiengesellschaft,  in 
the  way  of  experiments,  but  this  by 
no  means  indicates  a  permanent  ces- 
sation of  activity.  In  fact,  it  is  but 
the  pause  before  an  extension  of  the 
experiments  to  the  field  of  practical 
utility  in  connection  Avith  greater 
distances.  The  difficulty  with  which 
the  company  now  finds  itself  con- 
fi'onted  is  no  longer  scientific,  but 
financial :  where  are  the  funds  to 
come  from  for  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  network  of  railroads 
throughout  the  country,  since  evi- 
dently, it  will  be  impracticable  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  an  hour  on  the  present  lines, 
in    conjunction    with    freight    traffic. 


The  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  lie 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  existing 
lines  to  local  and  freight  traffic  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  series  of 
lines  for  electrically  propelled  cars. 
That  this  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  is  rendered  doubly  certain 
by  considerations  of  military  utility. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France, 
let  us  say,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
question  of  victory  or  defeat  might 
be  decided  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  troops  could  be  transported  to 
the  boundary.  A  military  country, 
such  as  Germany,  can  allow  no  ques- 
tion of  expense  to  interfere  with  its 
progress  along  military  lines,  and  we 
may  therefore  look  forward,  during 
the  present  year,  to  a  renewal  of  the 
endeavor  to  render  high  rates  of 
speed  not  alone  possible,  but  also 
practicable.  A  good  working  speed 
of  a  hundred  miles  and  upward  an 
hour  will  put  a  new  meaning  on  life. 


Life's  Three  Great  Lessons 

EY    DR.    WILLIAM    OSjjEE. 


A  conscientious  pursuit  of  Plato's  ideal  perfection 
may  teach  you  the  three  great  lessons  of  life.  You  may 
learn  to  consume  your  own  smoke.  The  atmosphere  is 
darkened  by  the  raurmurings  and  whimperings  of  men 
and  women  over  the  nonessentials,  the  trifles  that  are 
inevitably  incident  to  the  hurly-'burly  of  the  day's  rou- 
tine. Things  cannot  always  go  your  way.  Learn  to 
accept  in  silence  the  minor  aggravations,  cultivate  the 
gift  of  taciturnity  and  consume  your  own  smoke  with 
an  extra  darught  of  hard  work,  so  that  those  about  you 
may  not  be  annoyed  with  the  dust  and  soot  of  your 
complaints.  More  than  any  other  the  practitioner  of 
medicine  may  illustrate  the  second  great  lesson,  that  we 
are  here  not  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  life  for  ourselves, 
but  to  try  to  make  the  lives  of  others  happy.  .  .  Cour- 
age and  cheerfulness  will  not  only  carry  you  over  the 
rough  places  of  life,  but  will  enable  you  to  bring"  com- 
fort and  help  to  the  weakhearted,  and  will  console  you 
in  the  sad  hours  when,  like  Uncle  Toby,  you  have  "to 
whistle  that  you  may  not  weep." 


The  Millionaire's  Art  Primer 

BY  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILT.IPS  IN  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST. 

In  a  cynical  view,  Mr.  Phillips  pokes  fun  at  the  rich  Americans  who  invade  Europe  in 
search  of  antiques  and  curios  and  are  well  fleeced  for  their  pains  bj'  the  European  art  dealers. 
He  diasecta  their  motives  and  shows  how  their  ignorance  is  playedon  by  expert flim-flammers. 


OF  the  $400,000,000  —  more 
rather  than  less— which,  the 
bankers  assure  us,  American 
travelers  spend  in  Europe  every  yesiY, 
most  of  it  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber—at least  one-fourth,  perhaps 
nearer  one-half,  goes  to  '' despoil  the 
Old  World  of  its  treasures  of  art 
and  antiquity.'^  And  it  is  the  Am- 
erican multi-millionaire  and  his  wife 
and  his  daughters,  j?ho  do  most  of 
this  stripping  of  Europe  to  make 
America  splendid.  Almost  every 
American  who  goes  abroad  does  a 
little  of  it,  brings  back  something 
mr.&ty  and  fusty  and  frumpy  which 
we  are  all  expected  to  envy  him  or 
her  and  to  burst  into  song  over.  But 
the  very  rich  are  our  principal  bene- 
i  factors,  the  principal  adorners  of 
I  cur  crude  civilization,  the  whole- 
salers in  importing  ^'culture"  and 
''refinement."  They  want  to  be  like 
the  grandees  of  Europe;  they  can't 
carry  oE  the  high-sounding  titles  and 
the  beautiful,  but,  alas,  most  abom- 
imbly  insanitar^^  and  uncomfortable, 
castles    and    palaces;    but    they    can 

I  carry  off  interiors  and  the  decora- 
tions. And  they  do. 
Usually  they  do  not  try  to  deal 
directly  with  the  grandees.  They  are 
unable  to  see  what  cynical,  commer- 
cial souls  the  European  upper  classes, 
with  their  motto  of  ''Any  dishonor 
before  that  of  labor,"  liohtly  veil- 
under  a  pretense  of  indifference  to, 
and  even  scorn  of,  those  things  which 
will  be  of  prime  interest  and  import- 
ance to  all  human  beings  so  long  as 
the  body  needs  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.  The  negotiations  are  carried 
C 


on  through  intermediaries.  The  rich 
Americans  either  see  the  treasures 
they  covet  in  the  ancestral  homes  of 
the  grandees  and  approach  some  art 
broker  on  the  subject,  or  find  the 
treasures  already  at  the  art  brokers. 
And  thus  the  golden  rain  crosses  the 
Atlantic  and  descends  in  floods  up- 
on Europe. 

Not  upon  all  Europe.  Common 
rain,  the  rain  from  Heaven,  falls 
alike  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust- 
But  the  golden  rain  seems  to  fall 
upon  the  just  by  accident  only, 
seems  to  prefer  the  unjust.  This 
rain  from  the  strong  boxes  of  our 
very  rich,  who  are  very,  very  eager 
to  be  "refined  and  cultured"  is  true 
to  the  traditional  nature  of  golden 
rain.  It  is  a  sad  story:  only  the 
ill-bred  and  the  hard-hearted  could 
laugh  at  it.  Time  was  when  the  rich 
American  fell  into  the  most  obvious 
traps,  was  "trimmed"  with  the  cmd- 
est  kinds  of  shears,  A  man  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  a  fool  at  any 
business  other  than  his  own.  When 
pcik  kings  and  steel  kings  and  rail- 
icad  kings  and  the  like  first  went 
abroad  they  believed  implicitly  every- 
thing ttiij  eminent  critic,  connoisseur 
or  other  barkers  for  dealers  in  an- 
tiquities and  art  told  them.  We  all 
know  this  now.  And  when  we  go 
into  the  houses  of  the  multi-million- 
aires who  became  art  patrons  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  or  into  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York, 
or  the  Corcoran  at  Washington,  or 
any  of  the  museums  of  our  cities 
for  that  matter,  we  see  the  laugh- 
able   results    of    these    worthy    but 
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ignorant  aspirants  after  the  ''higher 
life.'*  The  American  art  patron  of 
to-day  is  wiser  than  he  of  twent}^ 
years  ago.  He  ''knows  a  thing  or 
to;"  unfortunately  he  does  not 
know  more  than  that.  The  European 
art  dealers  and  their  "steerers" 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
development.  They  play  the  same 
old  game;  but  they  play  it  more 
adroitly.  They  fool  the  American 
just  as  they  did  before;  and,  as  they 
are  put  to  more  trouble,  they  make 
him  pay  for  being  so  much  wiser- 
just  as  the  Wall  Street  eminently 
respectable  gambler  and  good-thing 
man  robs  his  victims  of  more  than 
did  the  old-fashioned  gold-brick 
dealer  or  three-card-monte  man.  The 
wiser  one  gets  in  this  world,  the 
worse  he  is  done  wnen  he  does  fall 
into  a  trap.  | 

The  art  dealers  of  twenty  years  ago 
used  to  be  content  if  they  fleeced 
an  American  rich  "come-on"  of  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars.  The  art 
dealer  of  to-day  feels,  if  he  bears 
off  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  much  as  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller would  feel  if  he  should  find 
that  in  cleaning  up  a  transaction  he 
bungled  it  by  leaving  half  of  every 
dollar  of  possible  profit  in  the  field 
he  had  set  out  to  mow.  There  are 
honest  art  dealers  in  Europe;  but 
they  hate  to  deal  with  Americans. 
As  one  of  them  said  last  fall:  "The 
temptation  to  swindle  your  country- 
men is  more  than  human  nature  can 
resist.  I  hate  to  see  a  rich  American 
coming.  I  know  that  if  I  don't  make 
him  swindling  prices  and  tell  him 
fairy  tales  he  will  not  buy  from  me. 
And  if  I  do  it,  I  can't  help  feeling 
ashamed. ' ' 

A  recent  transaction  will  illustrate 
the  present  state  of  the  "higher 
life."  In  the  house  of  one  of  our 
richest  financial  kings,  one  famed  for 


h\s  knowledge  of  art,  consulted  and 
deferred  to  in  such  matters  by  our 
professional  critics  and  connoisseurs, 
there  now  hangs— he  probably  has 
it  up  by  this  time— a  piece  of  tapes- 
try that  is  the  joy  of  his  heart.  It 
is  a  genuine  mediaeval  tapestry — 
in  that  respect  differing  from  a  very 
large  part  of  the  stuff  for  which  he 
his  spent  so  much  money.  It  is  not 
bad  to  look  at,  as  old  tapestries  go 
—most  of  them  being  really  ugly  to 
any  eyes  not  perverted  by  "culture" 
snobbishness,  and  being  full  of  dis- 
ease germs,  and  great  dust  collect- 
ors to  boot.  The  purchase  of  this 
tapestry  was  hailed  as  the  crowning 
triumph  of  this  cultured  man's  car- 
eer as  a  promoter  of  love  of  art  in 
America,  and  it  was  especially  noted 
that  he  had  got  it  as  a  bargain. 
The  tapestry  came  from  an  old  castle 
in  which  it  had  hung  for  many  cen- 
turies, and  where,  by  the  way,  it  was 
in  the  proper  place;  for  the  tapestry 
was  invented  to  meet  a  certain  neces- 
sity of  interior  decoration,  and  as 
that  necessity  had  passed,  it  had 
passed  also,  except  as  a  thing  for 
the  museum.  Our  multi-millionaire 
might  as  fitly  go  about  with  a  jewel- 
ed suit  of  mediaeval  armor  on  as  to 
try  to  decorate  his  modem  houise 
with  something  at  once  useless  and 
insanitary. 

This  tapestry  was  discovered  by 
an  art  dealer  named— let  us  call  him 
Monsieur  Martin,  and  let  us  call  our 
American  Mr.  Smith.  Monsieur 
Martin  went  over  to  the  castle  to 
buy  a  lot  of  tapestries ;  he  paid  about 
$4,000  for  the  lot,  and  sold  them  for 
$8,000.  In  some  way  this  one  tapes- 
try, much  like  any  one  of  the  others, 
was  overlooked.  By  the  time  he  dis- 
covered it  the  owner  had  learned 
something  of  the  art  business,  enough 
to  insist  that  this  tapestry  was  worth 
$2,000   bv   itself.      Monsieur  Martin 
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did  not  like  the  raising  of  the  price, 
•ad  refused  to  buy.  He  went  back 
to  Paris  and,  talking  business  with 
A  fellow-dealer,  a  Monsieur  Poulet, 
let  us  say,  happened  to  speak  of  it 
—without,  of  course,  letting  Monsieur 
Poulet  into  the  secret  of  where  it 
was  to  be  found.  The  upshot  of  the 
talk  was  that  Monsieur  Poulet,  who 
said  he  had  a  rich  American  sucker 
in  his  pen  at  the  moment,  agreed  to 
supply  half  the  $2,000  (10,000 
francs)  and  to  dispose  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  sucker  and  share  the 
profit   equally   ith   Monsieur  Martin. 

When  Monsieur  Martin  went  down 
to  the  old  castle  he  found  that  the 
price  of  the  tapestry  had  gone  up 
to  $3,000  (15,000  francs),  that  some 
one  else  was  negotiating  for  it.  He 
hesitated,  wrote  or  telegraphed  Mon- 
sieur Poulet,  who  answered,  agreeing 
to  the  advanced  price.  When  he 
returned  to  the  eastle  the  tapestry 
had  been  sold  for  15,000  francs  to 
the  mysterious  rival  bidder,  whose 
name  the  noble  owner  of  the  castle 
refused  to  disclose.  A  few  weeks 
later  Monsieur  Martin  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  heard  that  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  United  States,  the  mod- 
ern Maecenas,  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  had 
bought  the  tapestry  and  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  very  reasonable  price  at 
which  the  priceless  treasure  had 
passed  to  American  hands. 

Monsieur  Martin  met  Monsieur 
Poulet  at  lunch.  ^'You  have  heard 
the   news?"   said    Monsieur   Mar*;in. 

''Yes.  Very  sad  isn't  it?"  said 
Monsieur  Poulet. 

''These  Americans  are  getting 
more  commercial  all  the  time,"  said 
Martin.  "Who'd  have  thought  ihat 
he  would  nose  out  that  tapestry  and 
haggle  for  it  like  one  of  nst" 

Monsieur  Poulet  replied  in  the 
same  strain  and  they  separated.     A 


few  days,  and  Martin  discovered  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  bought  the  tapestry 
from— Monsieur  Poulet!  He  was 
frantic  with  indignation;  he  set  on 
foot  'vigorous  inquiries  and  learned, 
from  a  source  which  he  regarded  as 
reliable,  that  Mr.  Smil^h  had  paid 
Monsieur  Poulet  not  $3,000,  the  price . 
which  Poulet  had  paid,  but— fifty 
thousand  dollars! 

Instantly  he  brought  suit  for  half 
the  difference  between  $3,000  and 
$50,000.  The  case,  in  due  time,  came 
up  for  trial.  As  is  the  invariable 
rule  in  these  cases,  the  business  of 
art  dealer  began  to  be  shown  up  in 
anything  but  an  admirable  light. 
And  so  great  was  the  interest,  so 
laughable  the  testimony  as  to  the 
way  "suckers"  from  American  mil- 
lionairedom  were  "trimmed,"  that 
all  their  friends  and  fellow-dealers 
got  at  Martin  and  Poulet  and  forced 
a  compromise.  Poulet  paid  Martin 
one-half  of  the  profit  of  $47,000— 
one-half  of  the  235,000  francs.  As 
a  franc  in  France  is  about  equal  to 
a  dollar  in  New  York,  that  last 
figure— 235,000  francs— gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  stupendousness  of  the 
robbing  than  the  equivalent  in  dol- 
lars. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  few  months 
passed,  and  Monsieur  Martin  met  a 
fellow-dealer  from  another  city. 
They  got  to  talking  about  Mr.  Smith 
—  for  obvious  rensons,  the  nrt  dealers 
of  Europe  love  to  talk  about  him, 
love  to  think  about  him,  have  him 
almost  always  in  mind. 

"That  was  a  nice  little  deal  that 
Poulet  closed  with  him,  wasn't  it?" 
said  the  foreigner. 

"Very,"  said  Martin;  "I  was  in, 
you  know.  I  got  my  share  of  the 
$50,000  he  paid  for  the  tapestry." 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars!"  said  the 
foreigner.    "Why  he  didn't  pay  dol- 
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lars;  lie  paid  pounds— fifty  thousand 
pounds!'' 

^'Pounds!"  gasped  Martin.  *^ Fif- 
ty thousand  pounds!" 

** Fifty  thousand  pounds,"  repeat- 
ed the  foreigner.  *'Two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars— a  million 
francs." 

Martin  flew  to  Poulet.  ^'You 
thief!"  he  shouted.  '^You  scound- 
rel! Give  me  the  rest  of  my  profit. 
I  want  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs!  You  sold  that 
tapestry  to  the  American  for  a  mil- 
lion francs.    I  have  witnesses." 

And  Poulet  gave  down  without  an 
audible  protest. 

Thus,  a  tapestry  worth  not  more 
than  $1,000  has  become  an  indeed 
priceless  treasure.  In  its  long  life 
it  has  had,  no  doubt,  many  curious 
and  interesting  experiences,  grave 
and  gay.  None  of  these  surpasses 
this,  its  latest  experience,  both  grave 
and  gay— how  it  netted  a  prince's 
ransom  for  a  pair  of  art  dealers- 
how  it  suddenly  swelled  into  value 
from  a  paltry  five  thousand  francs 
to  a  million. 

This  incident  is  typical.  Its  like 
is  happening  every  day  of  the  warm- 
er half  of  the  year  when  the  Ameri- 
can should  first  visit  the  European 
waters.  The  American  art  lover  does 
sometimes— not  very  often,  but  still 
sometimes— get  a  genuine  thing. 
When  he  does  he  has  to  pay,  pay, 
pay.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  real  art 
treasures  of  Europe  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  almost  none  of  those  treas- 
ures that  are  really  worth  looking 
at.  But  those  few  genuine  things, 
most  of  them  '^highly  unimportant 
if  true,"  have  cost  fabulous  sums, 
their  value  many  thousand  times  over 
—where  they  have  any  value. 

If  either  beauty  or  skill  were  the 
test  of  a  work  of  art  such  incidents 
could  not  occur.    But  neither  beauty 


nor  skill  have  any  part  in  determin- 
ing value.  Price  alone  is  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  price  is  determined  by 
elements  into  which  neither  the  beau- 
ty nor  the  workmanship  of  the  thing 
itself  enters,  except  as  an  incident. 

Most  of  the  works  of  art  exhibited 
not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe, 
also,  are  not  genuine,  but  are  either 
reproductions  or  copies  of  the  orig- 
inals, or  are  the  originals  so  ''re- 
stored" that  little  of  the  original 
remains. 

This  fact  is  known  to  all  the  real 
experts,  and  they  do  not  conceal  it. 
They  simply  ignore  it,  this  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  ranging  from  cyn- 
icism to  commercialism.  Further,  no 
real  expert  speaking  the  honest  truth 
will  say  that  he  or  any  other  man 
can  determine  absolutely  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  work  of  art  whatsoever. 

In  America,  the  profession  of  art 
connoisseur  and  critic  is  largely— not 
entirely,  but  largely— a  snobbish  fake. 
Our  professionals  have  no  motive  of 
financial  interest,  as  a  rule,  to  make 
them  liars  and  cheats.  It  is  our  old 
acquaintance,  intellectual  snobbish- 
ness, the  patron  saint  of  so-called 
''culture,"  that  prompts  them  to 
make  their  silly  pretenses  of  which 
so  many  people,  quite  sensible  in 
other  matters,  stand  in  awe— just  as 
you  will  often  find  a  man  of  brilliant 
education  in  the  great  university  of 
experience  sit  silent  and  respectful 
before  an  ignorant  professor  or  alum- 
nus of  some  university  where  little 
of  value  is  taught  or  learned.  The 
basic  canon  of  this  cult  of  intellect- 
ual snobbishness  is  "Antiquity!" 
When  the  new  is  good,  it  is  good  only 
in  so  far  as  it  copies  the  old— 
slavishly  copies.  The  result  of  this 
cult  is  that  our  men  of  high  artistic 
talent  and  genius  either  languish  or 
are   driven   abroad,  where   there   are 
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enough  artists  to  combine  and  compel 
recognition. 

Our  critics  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  follies,  except  as  human  nature 
can  be  censured  for  yielding  to  its 
own  most  powerful  and  insidious 
weaknesses.  They  are  under  the  in- 
tellectual domination  of  Europe,  and 
not  of  the  best  in  Europe— for,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  never  the  best  that 
exercises  a  tyranny  of  any   sort. 

In  Europe  there  are  two  kinds  of 
art  critic  and  connoisseur— the  man 
who  loves  the  beautiful  and  the 
skillful,  and  the  man  who  makes  his 
living  by  acting  as  ^'barker"  or 
'^steerer"  for  the  unscrupulous 
among  the  art  dealers.  The  critics 
of  the  first  class  are  rare— that  su- 
preme, well-rounded  common-sense 
which  is  called  genius  is  always  and 
everywhere  rare.  There  are  more  of 
them  now  than  there  were  a  few 
years  ago— for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Europe  is  only  just  emerg- 
ing from  its  long  twiliglit  of  the  an- 
cestor-cult, or  the  cult  of  antiquity. 
There  are  enough  of  them  now  to 
force  the  recognition  of  such  men  as 
Sargent  and  Whistler,  as  Rodin  and 
Barnard.  But  they  still  make  little 
headway  against  the  ignorant  and 
undiscriminating  cult  of  the  antique, 
because  that  cult  is  sustained  by  a 
powerful  commercial  interest. 

Europe  has  swarms  of  kings  and 
princes  and  dukes,  of  newly-rich  men 
of  peasant  origin  with  servile  souls; 
also  it  is  visited  each  year  by  Ameri- 
can multi-millionaires  and  their  imi- 
tators and  followers,  all  palpitating 
with  eagerness  to  be  ''cultured  like 
the  high  folks  over  yonder.  *' 

Now,  these  persons  with  money  to 
spend  on  works  of  art— the  nobles 
no  less  than  the  risen  peasants  and 
the  mushroom  plutocrats— have  no 
courage,  no  personal  courage,  in  mat- 
ters of  art.     They  follow  blindly  the 


tradition.  It  may  be  well  that  they 
do,  but  that  does  not  change  the 
fact.  For  prince  uo  less  than  for 
plutocrat,  all  intellectual  ideas,  in- 
cluding the  aesthetic,  are  convention- 
al, ready-made,  ''hand-me-down.'' 

Demand  creates  supply— if  it 
waves  the  "dough-bag"  as  it  clam- 
ors. This  particular  demand  had' 
plenty  of  money.  Up  sprang  a  huge 
class  of  art  dealers.  Now,  an  art 
dealer  needs  two  accessories— an 
"impartial  and  authoritative"  expert 
and  a  stock  of  wares  whereon  the 
impartial  and  authoritative  expert 
may  pass  enthusiastically.  The  sup- 
ply of  antiquities  was  easily  forth- 
coming. There  are  scores  of  great 
factories  in  or  near  the  large  cities 
of  Europe  which  employ  hundreds 
of  expert  workmen  at  turning  out 
every  kind  of  antiquity.  Part  of 
the  product  is  sold  frankly  for  what 
it  is.  The  rest  goes  steathily  to  the 
art  dealers  to  be  mingled  with  the 
little  genuine  stuff  they  have.  As 
Europe  has  been  ransacked  daily  dur- 
ing several  hundred  years  for  its  old 
stuff,  obviously  there  can  be  very 
little  left  outside  the  great  perman- 
ent collections,  and  obviously  that 
very  little  could  not  be  especially 
good. 

With  equal  ease  the  dealers  hav<^ 
supplied  themselves  with  cappers, 
itool-pigeons  and  steerers.  Eveiy  now 
and  again  there  is  a  scandal  in  con- 
nection with  the  experts  employed 
by  S'jme  great  museum  like  the  Lou 
vre;  and  the  public  learns  that  some 
eminent  connoisseur  has  been  supple- 
menting his  salary  from  the  state  by 
taking  commissions  from  those  from 
whom  he  buys  for  the  state— that  he 
has  been  buying  fake  stuff  at  high 
prices.  It  is  difficult  to  catch  these 
eminent  cappers.  The  profession  of 
connoisseur  is  like  any  other;  if  you 
attack  one,  however  justly,  the  whole 
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fraternity  rises  and  denounces  you 
as  a  liar,  or,  worse,  as  an  ignora- 
mus—and Vvlio  can  bear  to  be  call- 
ed an  ignoramus,  a  Philistine,  by  a 
«ritic  renowned  and  revered  through- 
out the  world? 

To  keep  to  our  rich  fellow-country- 
men and  their  woes,  it  is  these  critics, 
these  connoisseurs,  that  lead  our  rail- 
way and  banking  and  meat-packing 
nobility  into  the  toils. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  meat  packer  who  has 
devoted  twenty  years  of  his  leisure 
to  collecting  alleged  artistic  objects, 
has  been  fooled  a  thousand  times. 
He  does  not  know  it;  he  thinks  he 
has  been  fooled  only  the  five  or  six 
times  when  he  has  been  forced  to 
find  it  out— the  art  patron  is  as  hard 
to  convince  that  he  has  been  roped 
and  done  as  is  the  ordinary  citizen. 
Still,  he  has  become  a  shy  bird.  To 
get  him  into  the  shearing  pen  the 
most  delicate  chicanery  is  necessary. 
If  he  w^ere  not  so  determined  to  be 
a  patron  of  art  the  task  would  be 
quite  hopeless.  But  his  passion  is 
his  undoing.  In  moving  about  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  or  Venice,  or  Rome,  or 
Madrid,  he  meets,  apparently  by 
accident,  a  connoisseur  of  the  highest 
standing  and  of  reputation  for  the 
sternest  virtue.  It  often  is  several 
years  before  this  capper  gets  the 
absolute  confidence  of  Mr.  Jones. 
You  can  imagine  how^  he  does  it  — 
how  many  times  he  saves  Mr.  Jones 
from  the  wiles  of  this  dealer  or  the 
other.  At  last,  however,  he  lands 
his  fish.  Jones  swears  by  the  virtu- 
ous cle  Brantome  or  von  Greistahl  or 
Cappiani  or  Morevos.  Jones  buys 
whatever  the  virtuous  one  advises— 
and  the  virtuous  one  is  careful  not 
to  steer  his  man  against  any  but  first- 
elass  fakes.  This  for  two  reasons- 
prudence  and  pelf. 

You  may  wonder  why  suspicion 
is  never  aroused.  That  is  the  sim- 
plest  matter  in   the   world.     In   the 


first  place,  remember  that  the  art 
patron  is  not  looking  for  objects  of 
art,  examples  of  beauty  and  skill, 
but  only  for  objects  alleged  by  the 
priest  of  the  cult  to  be  objects  of 
art— and  sometimes  they  are,  though 
most  often  they  are  mere  rubbish. 
In  the  second  place,  each  patron  of 
art  realizes  that  the  supply  of  gen- 
uine objects  must  be  limited,  he  is 
always  certain  that  he  is  getting  the 
genuine  thing,  and  that  all  the  other 
patrons  are  fools  who  are  being  faked. 
If  you  wish  to  study  this,  go  with 
any  patron  of  the  art  to  look  at 
the  collection  of  any  other  patron. 
Tie  will  praise  a  few  objects,  but  most 
of  the  time  he  will  be  lifting  his 
eyebrows  and  winking  at  you. 

This  fake  ^'culture,"  this  tyranny 
of  the  slimiest  commercialism,  not 
only  discourages  artists— real  artists 
—who  are  trying  to  do  good  work; 
it  also  prevents  the  spread  of  com- 
^non-sense  and  natural  taste  in  mat- 
ters of  art. 

In  one  of  our  Eastern  cities  there 
lives  a  man  who  is  the  talk  of  his 
set  because  of  his  '' almost  superhu- 
man intuition"  in  matters  of  art,  be- 
cause he  isb  so  ^'sensitive  to  the 
aesthetic."  This  man  could  not  live, 
so  he  says,  if  his  surroundings  were 
not  altogether  and  gloriously  antique. 
His  house  is  vastly  admired— it  is, 
in  fact,  a  nightmare  of  junk  and 
jumble.  In  his  largest  room,  in  the 
middle,  is  his  greatest  glory— a  huge, 
really  superb  antique,  which  may 
not  be  described  here  more  closely. 
In  its  proper  place  it  would  be 
beautiful ;  in  a  drawing-room  it  is  ab- 
surd. He  paid  an  enormous  price 
for  it— more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has 
willed  it  to  a  great  public  museum. 

A  short  time  ago  a  careless  servant 
broke  off  a  corner  of  this  marveL 
'lie  sPTisitive  soul  all  but  took  flight 
from  this    coarse   world.      When   be 
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eould  get  himself  together  again  he 
took  a  pan  and  broom  and,  on  hands 
and  knees,  went  over  the  whole  floor 
of  the  room,  gathering  together  every 
tiny  fragment.  He  put  the  pieces 
in  a  box  and  with  many  injunctions 
intrusted  it  to  a  friend  who  was  go- 
ing abroad.  ''Take  these  to  X——,'' 
said  he,  giving  the  name  of  the  most 
expert  of  the  art  restorers  and  re- 
pairers of  Europe,  ''and  have  him 
put  them  together,  no  matter  what 
the  cost.  If  any  bits  are  missing  they 
are  not  to  be  replaced.  I  will  have 
no  profanation." 

His  friend  took  the  bits  to  the  ex- 
pert. "Yes,  I  can  fix  it  up,"  said 
the  expert.    "It  will  cost  about  $500. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  American. 
"My  friend  will  be  glad  to  pay  it." 

"But,"  said  the  expert,  "why  go 
to  all  this  trouble?  I  can  make  a 
new  piece  exactly  like  the  old  one. 
It  will  only  cost  seventy-five  dollars." 

The  American  shuddered.  "No, 
no!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  friend 
would  be  furious." 

"I  don't  see  why,"  retorted  the 
expert  mender.  "I  made  the  whole 
thing  from  which  this  piece  broke 
off.  I  made  it  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
See,  here's  my  private  mark  on  this 
bit.  It  is  very  small,  as  I  did  the 
work  for  a  dealer  who  was  going  to 
sell  the  thing  for  genuine. ' ' 

When  the  American  recovered  from 
the     shock,  he     said:       "And     how 


much  did  you  charge  for  it  ?" 

''I  worked  cheaper  then,"  replied 
the  mender,  now  revealed  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  best,  the  most  price- 
less antiquities.  "I  only  got  $900 
for  the  whole  thing.  How  much  did 
your  friend  pay  ?" 

"I  don't  remember,"  lied  the  Am- 
erican. "But,  please,  don't  tell  any- 
body what  you  have  told  me.  And 
patch  up  that  piece.  I  wouldn't  have 
my  friend  disillusioned  for  worlds. 
Back  of  every  one  of  these  cults  — 
educational,  political,  aesthetic, 
what-not  —  you  will  always  find  a 
greedy  throng  of  commercial  chaps — 
professors,  politicians,  connoisseurs, 
dealers — who  are  busy  fooling  others, 
and  themselves,  too,  because  there's 
money  in  it.  But  of  all  these  fakirs, 
about  the  most  brazen  are  the  art 
fakirs.  And  rich  is  the  reward  of 
their  impudence.  If  only  the  trash 
they  palm  off  on  our  leaders  in  artis- 
tic culture  could  be  destroyed  instead 
of  being  flaunted  and  vaunted  !  This 
year  the  fakirs  reaped  a  richer  har- 
vest than  last.  Next  year's  harvest 
will  be  richer  than  this  year's,  and 
so  on,  until — well,  until  men  and 
women  learn  to  like  what  suits  them 
themselves,  instead  of  pretending  to 
like  things  that  nobody -dares  criti- 
cise, though  nobody  likes  them  ex- 
cept the  art  dealers  and  art  critics 
who  "need  the  money." 
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Man  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  and  then  he  should  want  to  die. 
8tich  is  the  pronouncement  of  vi  etchnikoflf,  the  scientist,  who  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  a  student  of  life.  His  theory  of  existence,  as  set  forth  in  this  article,  is  remarkable  and 
yet  it  is  not  unnatural.     It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  stand  the  test  of  experienca 


ELIE  METCHNIKOFF  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man  about  whom 
the  world  is  just  beginning  to 
talk.  Scientist  he  must  be,  since  the 
French  have  made  him  sub-director 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  Idealist  he 
surely  seems,  since  he  affirms  that 
men  can  and  should  live  to  be  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 

'*A  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old!^'  we  repeat,  aghast  at  the  pic- 
ture of  decrepitude  suggested  to  our 
minds. 

''But  no,^'  our  modern  alchemist 
responds;  ''when  man  understands 
how  to  live  and  what  to  eat,  there 
will  be  no  old  age.  Old  age  is  a 
disease.  We  must  cure  it.  When 
we  have  done  so,  we  shall  prolong 
omr  existence  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  and  then,  instead  of  wanting 
to  live,  we  shall  want  to  die." 

Scientists  nowadays  belong  to  two 
categories :  in  the  first  may  be  classed 
those  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  dis- 
covering the  specific  remedy  for  some 
especial  disease.  In  the  second  are 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  find- 
ingout  what  life  really  is.  The  great 
Pasteur  relieved  humanity  from  the 
scourge  of  hydrophobia:  Dr.  Roux, 
his  successor,  has  diminished  the 
dangers  of  diphtheria:  Koch  is  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis;  Dr.  Doyen  is 
in  search,  unsuccessfully  as  yet,  of 
the  cancer  microbe  and  its  antidote. 
)  Among  the   seekers   after  the  life- 

principle,  the  most  eminent  are  Pro- 
fessor Burke  and  Professor  Tjoe>b. 

Metchnikoff  holds  a  place  which  is 
not  really   in   either   of   these    cate- 


gories. He  is  probably  the  only  scien- 
tist living  who  believes  just  what  he 
does;  namely,  that  men  should,  if 
they  were  natural,  live  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and 
then  be  ready  to  die. 

Before  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
MetchnikoJ^  began  by  investigating 
the  cases  of  persons  who  were  be- 
tween sixty  and  eighty  years  old,  and 
who  were  afflicted  with  some  ailment 
which  was  soon  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  supplemented  his 
own  researches  with  data  procured 
from  others,  and  what  he  found  was 
this:  Among  all  the  cases  cited,  even 
those  whose  sufferings  were  terrible, 
there  was  not  a  single  man  or  wo- 
man who  wanted  to  be  put  out  of 
his  -agony  by  death.  They  all  pre- 
ferred misery,  with  a  chance  of  re- 
covery, to  extinction.  They  all  want- 
ed to  live. 

"This."  Metchnikoff  said  to  him- 
self,, "shows  that  death  between  the 
ages  of  sixty  and  eighty  is  not  natur- 
al. It  should  not  occur  so  soon. 
There  is  some  cause  for  it  which 
should  be  discovered  and  remedied." 

Then  he  set  to  work  studying  old 
age  and  length  of  life  among  the 
animals.  Mammals,  he  found,  show 
their  age  in  much  the  same  way  that 
men  do.  An  aged  horse,  or  dog,  be- 
comes sluggish,  stiff  in  its  joints,  its 
teeth  loosen  and  decay.  A  dog,  after 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  existence, 
gives  decided  signs  of  physical  de- 
crepitude. These  animals,  with  cows 
and  other  mammals,  have  compara- 
tively short  lives,  and  a  pronounced 
old  age,  exactlv  as  man  has. 
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Now,  on  the  other  hand.  Metchni- 
koff  observed  that  birds  live  much 
longer  and  are  far  more  alert  up  to 
the  end.  A  duck  twenty  years  old  is 
still  aj?ile  in  its  movements,  and  no- 
thing in  its  appearance  betokens  ag*e. 
A  small  parrakeet  nineteen  years 
old,  kept  under  close  observation,  was 
found  to  be  as  lively  as  the  young 
birds  of  the  same  variety.  It  w^as  as 
'bright  and  as  inquisitive  as  they, 
and  its  plumage  was  as  brilliant  and 
rich  in  coloring  at  nineteen  as  it  ever 
had  been. 

Another  bird  which  Metchnikoff 
has  under  his  daily  scrutiny  at  the 
Pasteur  Institute  is  a  parrot,  known, 
according  to  precise  records,  to  be 
between  seventy  and  seventy-five 
years  old.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
find  in  it  any  sign  of  advanced  age. 

The  list  of  this  scientist's  observa- 
tions is  long:  mice,  he  noted,  become 
old  very  soon,  and  seldom  live  more 
than  four  or  five  years.  Canaries, 
on  the  other  hand,  live  sometimes 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

When  the  examples  cited  were 
sufficient  to  confirm  the  general  rule, 
'tlha';t  birds  are  longer-lived  than 
mammalia,  Metchnikoff  set  about  to 
discover  the  reason  for  this  fact. 

The  reason  he  found  was  this:  the 
animals  that  soonest  show  the  pro- 
nounced signs  of  old  age,  are  those 
in  which  the  intestines  are  largest. 
Birds,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  no 
large  intestines. 

Now  it  is  in  the  large  intestine, 
Metchnikoff  observed,  that  are  found 
the  microbes  which  cause  the  disease 
we  know  as  ''old  age."'  Fifty  per 
c«nt.,  or  one-half,  the  poisoning  call- 
ed ''sclerosis,"  or  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  is  probably  transmitted  by 
the  microbes  of  the  large  intestine. 
It  is  this  hardening,  or  sclerosis, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  infirmities  of 
old  age. 


Close  upon  such  a  statement  it  i? 
appalling  to  learn  that  these  mic- 
robes of  the  large  intestine  increase 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-eight billion  (128,000,000,000)  a 
day! 

Fortunately— and  let  it  be  quickly 
said— some  of  these  microbes  are 
.harmless,  some  are  even  beneficial.* 
But  there  are  a  great  number  which 
are  prejudical  to.  health  and  life. 

"Birds,"  we  repeat  to  ourselves, 
"have   no   large   intestine." 

"Then,  could  we  live  without  a 
large  intestine?" 

Metchnikoff?  has  answered  this 
question  in  an  astonishing  way.  He 
says : 

"Not  only  is  the  whole  of  the 
large  intestine  in  man  superfluous, 
but  it  is  no  longer  rash  to  state  that 
its  removal  would  be  attended  with 
happy  results." 

What?  Should  we  have  not  only 
the  appendix,  but  the  whole  intestine 
cut  out?  Is  this  w^hat  he  means? 
And  is  not  long  life  very  dearly  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price? 

Cases  of  appendicitis,  argues  our 
scientist,  are  fatal  eiorht  times  out 
of  ten,  yet  the  vermiform  appendix 
can  be  removed  without  disturbance 
of  the  body's  functions,  and  so,  also, 
can  the  large  intestine,  which,  in  like 
manner,  is  an  arch-enemy  to  normal 
health. 

But  should  we  have  it  taken  away 
now? 

Metchnikoff  is  moderate.  He  re- 
plies to  this  question: 

"It  will,  perhaps,  in  the  distant 
future,  be  considered  normal  to  re- 
move by  operation  the  whole  of  the 
large  intestine.  At  present  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  attack  the  harm- 
ful microbes  which  assail  that  part 
of  us." 

This,    according   to    our    authority. 
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ean  be  done  only  by  the  proper  sort 
of  diet. 

Obviously,  he  tells  us,  we  should 
eat  no  uncooked  food.  The  soil  in 
which  vegetables  grow  contains  mi- 
crobes; the  fertilizers  used  in  kitchen 
gardens  contain  microbes.  Every 
quart  of  uncooked  strawberries  (or 
berries  of  any  kind),  every  head  of 
lettuce,  every  spray  of  celery,  every 
peach,  shelters  quantities  of  these  un- 
seen enenaies,  which  we  thus,  through 
our  diet,  take  unwittingly  into  our 
systems,  where  they  begin  their  dead- 
ly work.  It  is  microbes,  says  Metch- 
nikoff,  that  make  our  hair  turn  gray; 
it  is  microbes  that  weaken  the  mus- 
cles and  produce  the  flabby  appear- 
ance and  wrinkles  in  aged  flesh. 

But  is  there  something  more  to  be 
done  than  merely  to  have  all  fresh 
tomatoes  and  fruits  and  salads  cook- 
ed ^before  eating  them?  Is  there  a 
positive  remedy  to  be  found  for  these 
intestinal  microbes? 

The  slow  poisoning  going  on  in 
the  body  may  be  arrested  by  the  use 
of  sour  milk  as  a  beverage.  There 
is  some  property  in  sour,  milk,  butter- 
milk, or  kephir;  which  Metchnikoff 
believes  to  act  as  a  resisting  power 
against  the  infection  from  mircobes 
in  the  large  intestine. 

So  much  for  diet.  There  are  other 
sides  of  the  question  into  which  the 
scientist  has  also  gone  deeply. 

One  might  almost  say  that  it  is 
noAvadays  ^^old-fashioned"  to  be  a 
Darv/inite,  to  suppose  that  ''  man  is 
descended  from  the  same  common 
stock  as  the  monkey."  Scientists 
since  Darwin  have  proved  many 
things  disconcerting  to  the  *' monk- 
ey" theory.  But  Metchnikoff  reverts 
to  this  idea,  which  has  fallen  some- 
what into  disuse. 

^'Man,"  he  says,  *4s  the  descen- 
dant of  some  anthropoid  ape.  He 
has  inherited  a   constitution  adapted 


to   an  environment  very  different   to 
that  w^hich  now  suiTounds  him." 

In  other  words,  there  are  various 
parts  of  the  human  body  which  might 
be  useful  to  an  ape,  but  which  can 
play  no  part  in  the  life  of  a  man. 
The  most  familiar  of  these  is  the 
vermiform  appendix.  Others  are  the 
muscles  of  the  ear,  the  eocyx  or  ves- 
tige of  a  tail. 

Just  as  there  are  physical  troubles 
caused  by  the  presence  of  these  use- 
less heirlooms,  so  there  are  problems 
of  another  nature  brought  about  by 
man's  having  more  brains  than  the 
monkey.  The  monkey  eats  only  what 
is  good  for  him,  being  guided  in  his 
choice  of  food  solely  by  instinct. 

Man  enjoys  his  meals  not  merely 
because  they  satisfy  his  appetite- 
lie  eats  when  he  is  not  hungry,  he 
drinks  what  he  knows  is  bad  for  him, 
he  deliberately  exposes  himself  to 
disease.  He  ought  to  make  his  will 
power  as  strong  as  an  instinct,  and 
protect  himself  wisely  by  limiting  the 
amount  he  eats,  and  ^by  drinking  al- 
most no  alcohol.  These  are  two  more 
things  which  would  contribute,  says 
Metchnikoif,  toward  our  living  to  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old 
without  becoming  decrepit. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  part 
of  what  Metchnikoff  claims  is  that 
man  having,  through  diet  and  moder- 
ation, reached  the  ripe  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  will  then  want 
to  die. 

The  goal  of  existence,  according  to 
this  f-osmopolitan  scientist,  is  for 
man  to  live  so  long  that  he  shall  have 
enough  of  life.  Indeed,  in  somewhat 
more  classic  terms  he  makes  this  very 
statement  himself: 

''The  goal  of  existence,"  he  puts 
it,  ''is  the  accomplishm-ent  of  a  com- 
plete and  physiological  cycle  in  which 
occurs  a  normal  old  age,  ending  in 
the   loss   of  the   instinct   of  life  and 
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the  appearance  of  the  instinct  of 
death.'' 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  follow  him  in 
the  desire  for  very  old  age  without 
decrepitude,  ^everybody  would  like 
to  live  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
provided  they  could  remain  as  alert 
and  resolute  as  at  twenty.  But  the 
question  we  cannot  help  putting  to 
ourselves  about  this  ''instinct  of 
death"  on  which  Metchnikoff  insists 
is: 

''Do  we  want  to  die?" 

Is  there  not  something  distinctly 
inhuman  in  wanting  to  die  at  any 
age?  And  does  not  the  very  fact 
that  we  should  arrive  strong  and 
vigorous  at  our  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  birthday  make  it  seem  all 
the  more  improbable  that  we  should 
desire  to  be  dead  before  our  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-first  anniversary 
came  around? 

Of  course  Metchnikoff's  theory 
cannot  be  proved  until  numbers  of 
people  who  have  followed  his  regime 
—  going  perhaps  even  to  the  heroic 
extreme  of  having  all  of  the  large  in- 
testine removed— reach  a  .<n^eat  old 
age  in  perfect  soundness  of  mind  and 
body. 

This  reduces  the  theory  to  the 
realm  of  scientific  speculation.  We 
might  dismiss  it  even  as  idealism 
were  it  not  that  Metchnikoff  bases  all 
of  his  prophesies  upon  strict  scien- 
tific research  and  observation.  More- 
over, his  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
scientist  has  been  established  through 
his  election  as  sub-director  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute. 

This  institute  is  free  from  graft 
and  wire-pulling  of  any  sort.  It  is 
not  a  government  institution.  The 
money  which  supports  it  is  paid  in 
by  voluntary  contributions.  In  the 
original  amount  subscribed  to  start 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  money  came 
from  everv  source.     The  Rothschilds 


made  donations,  and  so  did  many  a 
poor  working  man— which  generosity 
and  sacrifice  go  to  show  how  general 
is  the  interest  for  scientific  work  in 
France,  and  how  well-fitted,  conse- 
quently, a  body  of  contributors,  like 
those  which  support  the  Pasteur, 
would  be  to  choose  as  sub-director  a 
thoroughly  able  man. 

This  Metchnikoff  undeniably  must 
be. 

He  carries  on  investigations  of  the 
most  important  nature,  and  if  his 
present  experiments  succeed,  he  will 
have  contributed  toward  relieving  hu- 
manity from  one  of  its  principal 
scourges- thus  multiplying  again  the 
chances  of  long  life. 

But  to  return  to  his  theory  about 
the  "instinct  of  death."  He  says: 

"Some  think  it  impossible  to  modi- 
fy our  way  of  living  and  our  consti- 
tutions sufficiently  to  attain  a  'na- 
tural' death.  I  am  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  opinion.  I  see  no  reason 
why  science,  which  has  already  made 
such  tremendous  progress,  should  not 
some  day  bring  about  a  state  of  af- 
fairs such  as  existed  in  biblical 
times. ' ' 

It  is  known,  of  course,  that  certain 
diseases  which  afflict  us  to-day  were 
unheard  of  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
But  it  is  not  to  disease  alone  that 
Metehnikoff  refers.    He  says: 

"The  men  in  biblical  days  attained 
to  much  greater  age  than  the  modem 
man,  and  they  were  evidently  ready 
to  die.  The  expression  'full  of  years' 
H  interpret  to  mean  that  they  had 
had  enough  of  life.  We  read  that 
Abraham  died  in  a  good  old  age  and 
full  of  years.  The  days  of  Isaac  were 
an  hundred  and  four-score  (180),  and 
being  old  and  full  of  days,  he  died. 
With  Job  it  was  the  same,  and  of 
Moses  we  learn  that  'he  was  an  hun- 
dred  and   twenty  when  he   died   ani 
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his  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural 
forces  aljated.'  '' 

Some  people  have  objected  to  this 
argument,  saying  that  the  years  in 
1900  B.C.  were  not  of  the  same  length 
as  those  in  1900  A.D.  Metchnikofe 
affirms  that  certain  passages  in  Num- 
bers clearly  establish  the  years  count- 
ed then  to  be  the  same  as  ours. 

There  is  another  objection  which 
can  be  made,  however,  and  which 
is  unanswerable.  The  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  days  of  Abraham  were 
not  the  same  as  those  that  now-a- 
days  surround  us.  To  go  back  to  the 
primitive  civilization  of  three  thou- 
sand j^ears  ago  would  be  to  wipe  out 
all  the  progress  that  has  been  achiev- 
ed in  those  years.  Then  the  gain 
would  not  be  a  real  gain.  It  would 
be  the  sacrifice  of  one  benefit  for  an- 
other benefit. 

Perhaps  if  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  to-day  could  be  compared 
to  the  life  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  is  quite  as  much 
now  crowded  into  eighty  years— 
with  telephones,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
automobiles  and  the  rest— as  was 
formerly  spun  out  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  people 
do  not  want  to  grow  old,  and  do  not 
want  to  die. 

Of  course  the  expression  ''full  of 
years,''  may  mean  the  patriarchs 
wanted  to  die ;  but  it  might  also  mean 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  they 
should  end  their  days,  having  lived 
enough.  We  have  no  record  left  in 
writing  by  any  one  of  that  time  say- 
ing that  he  actually  had  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  replaced  by  the 
instinct  of  death. 

)The  great  discoveries  of  the  world 
and  those  which  remain  lastingly  re- 
nowned are  of  two  sorts :  those  which 


give  pleasure  to  man,  and  those  which 
help  to  relieve  his  sufferings. 

Among  the  great  discoveries  bring- 
ing relief  to  suffering  are  to  be  nam- 
ed specific  remedies  to  certain  dis- 
eases. These  cures  have  been  arrived 
at  by  experimenting  on  animals.  At 
the  Pasteur  Institute  there  is  a 
whole  menagerie  of  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  effect  produced  on  them 
by  treatment,  inoculation,  etc.,  de- 
finite conclusions  may  be  drawn  as 
to  what  this  same  treatment  will  do 
for  man.  Working  from  the  animal 
up  to  the  human  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  successful  way  for  scien- 
tists to  obtain  salutary  results. 

Doubtless  Metchnikoff's  prophecies 
with  regard  to  life  being  prolonged 
by  careful  diet,  abstienence  from  al- 
cohol, moderation  in  one's  manner 
of  living,  are  scientifically  demon- 
strable. What  he  has  observed  in 
animals  and  birds  permits  him  to 
make  definite  affirmations  regarding 
man. 

This  all  has  to  do  with  man's  phy- 
sical side  only.  Our  diet,  our  battle 
with  microbes,  our  length  of  liff*, 
affects  chiefly  our  bodies. 

The  question  of  an  instinct  of 
.death,  of  a  desire  to  die,  affects  our 
souls.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  animals  regarding  the  soul  of 
man.  To  declare  arbitrarily  that  man 
at  a  given  age  shall  want  to  die  is 
to  speculate  about  that  part  of  man 
which  does  not  reside  in  matter,  but 
in  mind,  Metchnikoff  here  goes  over 
from  the  realm  of  knowledge  to  the 
realm  of  belief.  We  are  ready  to  be 
informed  and  instructed  about  all 
scientific  truths  which  have  been 
proved  and  established.  When  it 
eames  to  the  matter  of  beliefs,  each 
one  of  us  prefers  to  choose  his  own. 

Metchnikoff  is  an  atheist.  It 
pleases  him  to  believe  that  he  shall 
•one   dav  want  to   die.      Feeling  this 
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world  to  be  the  only  one,  and  know- 
ing that  he  must  eventually  leave 
it,  he  comforts  himself  by  arguing 
that,  if  he  can  only  live  long  enough, 
he  will  logically  attain  to  the  instinct 
of  death. 

For  those  whose  belief  is  not  pure- 
ly materialistic,  for  those  who  have 
faith  in  a  life  hereafter  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  there  is  no 
reason  for  following  Metchnikoff  in 
the  speculative  parts  of  his  prophecy. 
The  good  he  will  have  done,  and  will 


be  remembered  for,  lies  in  the  direc- 
tions he  has  given  man  for  health- 
ful living,  and  in  his  persistent  en- 
deavor to  find  a  remedy  for  that 
disease  which  is  visited  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation. 

True  it  is  that  he  gives  his  whole 
life  to  work,  with  earnest  conviction. 
Tlis  own  philosophy  he  sums  up  in 
the  following  way: 

''For  the  love  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, we  should  seek  the  best  way 
of  making  them  happy.'* 


New  York's  Greatest  Show 

BY  S.  S.  FONTAINE  IN  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  represents  the  most  powerful 
financial  interests  in  America.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  denl  of  ignorance  a  to  the  wo  kings 
of  the  Exchange  and  a<  to  its  membership.  This  article  throws  light  on  a  dark  subject.  It 
describes  h  w  a  man  can  become  a  member  and  tells  something  about  the  astounding  prices 
that  are  {.aid  for  seat.s. 


A  SEAT  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  just  been  soM 
for  $95,000,  and  $97,000  is 
bid  for  another.  The  man  who  bought 
the  seat  will  probably  never  occupy 
it,  as  it  has  no  tangilDle  existence  in 
fact. 

There  are  eleven  hundred  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  seating  cap?acity  on  the  floor 
of  the  Exchange  is  not  over  forty. 
These  seats  consist  of  the  small  wood- 
en benches  around  the  posts  on  the 
floor. 

Thfey  are  usually  occupied  by 
specialists  of  the  various  stocks,  so 
that  unless  the  new  member  becomes 
a  specialist,  which  is  not  likely,  he 
will  have  paid  $95,000  »and  $2,000 
initiation  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  upon  the  floor  of  thfe  fix- 
cihange  every  day  from  10  A.M.  to 
3  P.M. 

This  is  the  cost  of  the  rare  privi- 
lege of  entering  this  exclusive  body 
where    the    prices    of   securities   ai  e 


made  every  day  and  which  create 
the  standard  of  speculJation  and  in- 
vestment in  American  stocks  and 
bonds  thfe  whole  world  over. 

While  the  ''seat"  itself  is  a  myth, 
it  forms  an  asset  of  the  most  tan- 
gible character.  It  is  as  m*arketable 
as  a  Government  bond;  it  can  be 
converted  into  cash  at  a  moment's 
notice;  it  is  a  possession  that  a  mem- 
ber cannot  be  deprived  of,  although 
his  membership  privileges  e*an  be 
taken  away  from  him  for  cause  at 
any  time  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
who  preside  over  the  discipline  of 
the  great  institution. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Bel]  Telephone  stock,  there  is  no 
property,  of  a  commercial  character 
nt  least,  which  h^as  had  such  a  won- 
derful increment  as  the  so-called  seat 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
Forty  years  ago  memberships  on  the 
Exchange  cost  $500.  There  are  fif- 
teen of     the  present     members  who 
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p^aid  that     sum  for     the  seats  which 
they  still  hold. 

These  members  are:  William  Alex. 
Smith,  the  Father  of  the  Exchange; 
E.  C.  Benedict,  H.  S.  Camblos,  Alex. 
S.  Clark,  L.  D.  Huntington,  John  H. 
Huntington,  John  H.  Jacquelin, 
Henry  Clews,  Howard  Lapsley,  L.  J. 
Van  Boskerk,  I.  H.  Whitemore,  C. 
D.  Wood,  Edward  Corning,  I.  W. 
Cunningham   and   Thomas  P.  Denny. 

The  term  ^'seat"  has  come  down 
from  th,e  old  days  of  the  Board  of 
Brokers,  when  the  membership  occu- 
pied seats  in  the  board-room  facing 
the  chairman,  through  whom  the 
trading  was  done  by  means  of  the 
regular  calls  and  by  open  bidding. 
The  calls  are  still  retained  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  the  membership 
has  grown  so  large  thJat  the  old 
methods  of  trading  have  become  obso- 
lete. The  seats  were  abolished  about 
forty  years  ago. 

A  member  of  to-day  must  be  alert 
and  active  and  constantly  on  his 
feet  in  order  to  follow  the  market. 
He  rushes  from  post  to  post,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  he  has  to  execute, 
and  he  keeps  track  of  his  market 
through  the  specialists  who  take  their 
stand  at  the  posts  assigned  to  the 
■Various  securities. 

Stock  Exchange  memberships  be- 
gan to  increase  in  value  when  a  limit 
was  set  on  the  membership.  This  was 
originally  500,  and  it  was  reluctantly 
increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
1880,  M^hen  a  final  limit  was  estab- 
lished at  1,100.  In  that  year  the 
mtembership  numbered  1,055.  It  was 
then  decided  to  raise  the  limit  to 
1,100,  and  fix  it  permanently  at  that 
figure.  In  order  to  do  this  forty-five 
seats  were  sold,  and  they  brought 
$17,000  each.  This  price  represented 
an  advJance  since  1871  of  $14,250. 

In  the  boom  of  1882  seats  sold  as 
hie-h  as  $32,500.  but  in  the  panic  of 
1884  they  sold  as  low  as  $18,000.   The 


following  year,  however,  a  new  high 
record  was  made  at  $34,000,  and  this 
for  m?any  years  was  th-e  record  price. 
When  the  panic  of  1893  came  a  num- 
ber 0^  members  were  forced  to  sell 
their  seats,  and  the  price  fell  as  low 
as  $15,250. 

The  lowest  price,  however,  since 
1878,  was  reached  during  the  Bryan 
campi*aign  of  1896,  when  many  seats 
were  sold  below  $14,000,  and  one 
was  transferied  at  $13,000. 

Since  that  time  the  seats  have  fiuc- 
tuated  according  to  stock  market  con- 
ditions, so  that  the  price  of  a  mem- 
bership has  come  to  be  reg  arded  ic 
Wall  Street  as  a  very  coriect  baro- 
meter of  the  general  business  and 
financial  conditions.  The  volume  of 
trade  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  gov- 
erned in  a  great  degre.e  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  business  world.  As 
a  rule,  times  of  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity follow  each  other  in  cycles.  In 
eras  of  prosperity,  the  public  invests 
its  money  in  stocks  and  bonds,  and 
th.e  speculating  element  turns  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  security  as  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  forms  of  gambl- 
ing. 

In  these  periods  the  transactions 
become  enormous  and  the  commis- 
sions from  sales  run  into  the  millions 
every  ye?ar.  It  is  at  such  times  as 
these  that  Stock  Exchange  seats  are 
in  such  demand,  and  there  are  al- 
ways more  bidders  for  memberships 
than  there  are  seats  for  sale.  At  the 
present  time  thene  are  s'aid  to  be 
about  fifteen  bidders  for  the  three 
seats  that  are  for  sale. 

Of  the  eleven  hundred  seats  only 
thirty  or  forty  change  hands  everj- 
year,  and  during  that  time  there  are 
often  four  times  as  m?any  bidders  as 
there  are  vacancies.  No  matter  how 
rich  or  influential  a  man  may  be,  ad- 
mission   to    membership    in   the    Ex- 
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ehauge  can  only  b^e  secured  through 
the  regular  routine. 

A  man  desiring  to  enter  the  Ex- 
chJange  as  a  member  must  first  pur- 
chase a  seat.  The  seats  for  sale  are 
usually  known  to  the  secretary  or  to 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Burn- 
ham,  through  Avhom  the  negotiations 
are  conducted.  The  prelimin^aries 
having  been  arranged,  the  candidate 
makes  formal  application  for  mem- 
bership to  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, which  consists  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers. The  application  for  member- 
ship must  bear  the  indorsement  of 
two  members  in  good  standing  on  the 
BolJard. 

These  members  must  have  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  business  in- 
tegrity and  financial  standing  of  the 
applicant.  They  must  go  before  the 
Membership  Committee  and  stand  a 
strict  examination  as  to  this  know- 
ledge. They  ai  e  put  upon  their  honor 
and  are  held  responsible  for  their 
statements.  Their  candidate  must  not 
only  have  bought  and  paid  for  his 
seat,  but  he  must  be  solvent,  have  a 
good  reput'?ation  for  hon  esty  and  fair 
dealing,  and  must  have  a  checking 
account  in  bank  of  at  least  $20,000. 
Both  of  the  sponsors  are  usually 
asked  this  question: 

'^Will  you  cash  Mr.  — 's  uncerti- 
fied check  for  $20,000?" 

If  the  answer  is  in  the  negative, 
the  candidate  is  at  once  declared  in- 
eligible. 

Once  that  a  member's  moral  and 
financial  eligibility  has  been  estab- 
lished, his  desirability  as  a  member 
comes  formallv  before  the  committee 
A  secret  ballot  is  taken,  and  if  the 
candidate  receives  less  than  ten  af- 
firmative votes  he  fails  of  el  eetion. 
If  he  is  successful  and  there  are  no 
charges  brought  against  him  during 
the  time,  usually  two  weeks,  where- 
in his  n?ame,  together  with  that  of 
the  seller  of  the  seat,  is  posted  on 


the  bulletin  board,  he  becomes  a 
member  in  good  standing  upon  the 
payment  of  the  following  charges : 

$2,000  initiation  fee. 

,$200  secretary's  fee  for  transferr- 
ing memb^ership. 

$100  annual  dues. 

$10  gratuity  fee. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  latter 
fee,  which  is  compulsory,  the  mem- 
ber participates  in  the  gratuity  fund, 
which  entitles  his  to  $10,000  insur- 
ance. This  fund  is  kept  alive  by  an 
assessment  of  $10  each  on  the  1,100 
members  upon  a  death  of  a  member. 

There  is  no  formal  method  of  in- 
itiation, but  a  new  member  is  escort- 
ed upon  th*e  floor  usually  by  his  two 
sponsors,  and  introduced  to  the  chair- 
m?an,  who  in  turn  introduces  him  to 
the  other  members.  He  must  then 
undergo  a  form  of  hazing  which  var- 
ies in  roughness,  according  to  the 
popularity  of  the  candidate  and  his 
^ood  nature.  It  is  usually  a  wise 
precaution  for  him  to  have  in  the 
cloak  room  an  entire  change  of  ward- 
robe, so  that  he  may  return  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  police. 

Once  a  member,  the  tenupe  of  his 
seat  depends  on  his  good  conduct, 
fair  dealing  and  solvency.  T^ailure 
to  meet  obligations  is  followed  by 
immediate  suspension.  Misconduct 
carries  a  like  pen.alty,  and  fraud  en- 
tails the  extreme  penalty  of  expulsion 
and  forfeiture  of  all  rights,  though 
the  seat  remains  the  property  of  the 
expelled.  No  member,  however,  can 
be  expelled  for  fraud  except  by  two- 
thirds  affirm.ative  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

According  to  S.  S.  Pratt,  whose 
''Work  of  W?all  Street"  is  consid- 
ered thie  most  accurate  history  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  there  have  been  only 
nine  expulsions  since  1874— three  m 
1806  for  ''bucket-shopping"  the  or- 
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ders  of  customers,  and  the  others  for 
various  forms  of  fraud. 

Th,e  most  famous  of  the  expulsions 
was  that  of  Hutchison,  John  R. 
Duff's  broker  in  the  Hannibal  and,  St. 
Joseph  corner.  Hutchison  appel'aled 
to  the  courts,  which  decided  that  the 
Exchange  had  the  right  to  expel  him, 
but  could  not  appropriate  the  value 
of  his  membership.  Up  to  that  time 
the  laws  of  the  Exchange  provided 
that  the  seat  of  the  expelled  member 
escheated  to  the  Exchange. 

Any  member  directly  or  by  part- 
ner connected  with  any  organization 
in  New  York  City  dealing  in  securi- 
ties similar  to  those  listed  in  the  Ex- 
change is  liable  to  explusion.  The 
Governing  Committee  is  very  strict 
in  enforcing  this  law.  It  has  by 
resolution  prohibited  any  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  its  mem- 
bers with  the  Consolidated  Stock  and 
Petroleum  Exchange,  as  being  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Every  mem- 
ber in  New  York  is  required  to  have 
a  place  of  business  where  notices  may 
be  received.  No  member  can  repre- 
sent more  than  one  firm.  Branch 
offices  must  be  in  c?iarge  either  of 
resident  partners  or  of  salaried  em- 
ployees. 

The  Exchange  maintains  its  rate-i 
of  commissions  rigidly.  The  commis- 
sions are  always  based  on  the  par 
value  of  the  securities  traded  in.  No 
rebates  or  discounts  of  any  kind  are 
allowed.  The  constitution  provides 
that  on  business  for  parties  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  '-n- 
eluding  joint  account  transac- 
tions  in  which  a  non-member  i-a 
interested,  transactions  for  parties  not 

'irms  of  which  the  Exchange  member 
or  members  are  special  partners  only, 
the  commission  shall  not  be  kriS 
than  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent.  This, 
?as  has  been  stated,  amounts  to  $12.50 
on  100  shares,  but  as  every  purcu.ise, 


except  for  permanent  investment,  is 
foUowted  by  a  sale,  the  commission 
on  one  transaction,  both  ways, 
amounts  to  $25.  ) 

On  every  purchase  and  sale,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  an  advance  of  at 
least  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  to 
pay  the  commission.  Anything  over 
that  is  profit. 

Busin.ess  is  done  by  members  for 
members  who  do  not  give  up  the 
name  of  a  principal  at  1-32  of  1  per 
cent,  and  for  members  giving  up  a 
principal  at  1-50  of  1  per  cent.  A 
firm  hJaving  one  of  its  general  part- 
ners as  a  member  of  the  Exchangio 
is  entitled  to  tlhese  reduced  com- 
missions. Violation  of  the  commis- 
sion law  is  punishable  by  suspension 
from  one  to  five  years,  but  a  second 
offence  means  expulsion. 

Mr.  Pratt  thus  describes  the  rou- 
tine of  business : 

''The  Exchange  is  opened  every 
business  day  at  9.30,  but  no  business 
can  be  transacted  unitl  10  o'clock, 
when  the  chairman,  who  occupi^es  a 
seat  upon  the  rostrum,  announces  the 
opening.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chair- 
man to  open  and  close  the  Exchange, 
preserve  order,  and  make  all  an- 
nouncements, such  ,?as  deaths,  insol- 
vencies, etc.  He  also  buys  and  sells 
stock  'under  the  rule'— that  is,  when 
a  member  is  unable  to  make  good  de- 
liveries, stocks  are  bought  or  sold 
for  his  account  by  the  chairman. 
Th„ere  are  five  hours  of  trading.  The 
Exchange  closes  promptly  .at  3.  Only 
loans  can  be  made  after  that  hour. 
A  fine  of  $50  is  imposed  on  a  mem- 
ber who  makes  any  transaction  in 
stocks  or  bonds,  listed  or  quoted  in 
the  Exchange,  after  that  hour  or  be- 
fore 10  A.M.  in  the  Excbang»e  or  pub- 
licly outside. 

"As  soon  as  the  sound  of  the 
chairman 's  gavel  is  heard  at  the  open- 
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ing,  a  babel  ol  voices  is  raised.  The 
opening  is  usually  active,  as  orders 
accumulate  over  night.  To  the  on- 
looker in  the  gallery  everything  is 
apparently  noise  and  confusion.  Here 
is  business,  he  would  say,  without 
j.ny  sj'stem.  If  he  did  not  know  he 
was  in  the  Exchange,  he  might  sup- 
pose that  by  accident  he  had  entered 
a  lunatic  asylum.  He  sees  men  rush 
wildly  into  a  group,  with  violent  ges- 


tures and  raised  voices,  push  and 
struggle  and  shout,  all  appaiisntly  to 
no  purpose.  But  now  and  then  he 
will  observe  some  one  to  leave  the 
group  and  quietly  make  a  memoran- 
dum on  a  pad.  In  all  that  babel  of 
voices  and  mass  of  struggling  men, 
compar?able  to  thle  crush  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  in  the  rush  hours, 
a  sale  has  been  made  involying  thou- 
sands of  "dollars." 


Hiram  Maxim,  a  Fulminating  Philosopher 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  STEWART  IN  COSMOPOLITAN. 

Maxim,  the  great  inventor  of  high  explosives,  was  a  precocious  youth  and  to  learn  Popo'i 
"Essay  on  Man  "  by  heart  in  three  days  was  no  impossible  feat.  The  same  dogged  persistence 
characterizes  the  man,  and  his  inventions  are  the  result  of  an  intense  concentration  that  is 
almost  awe-inspiring,  In  his  home  in  New  York  he  is surrouuded  by  a  strange  collection  of 
death-dealing  instruments  and  devices. 


RECITATIONS  were  taking  place 
in  the  red  schooihouse  at  Orne- 
ville,  Maine.  It  was  Winter 
and  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
but  some  of  the  scholars  were  in 
bare  feet,  and  only  half  as  many 
hats  hung  on  the  pegs  as  there  were 
potential  wearers  in  the  seats.  That 
was  forty  years  ago  ;  and  the  pio- 
neers of  Northern  New  England  were 
more  noted  for  their  industry  than 
for  their  possession  of  the  fruits 
of  it. 

"All  the  recitations  have  been  too 
short,"  complained  the  schoolmaster. 
"You  must  spend  more  time  and 
learn  longer  lessons." 

"How  long  pieces  may  we  recite?" 
The  question  came  from  the  bare- 
footed row,  and  none  of  the  hats  on 
the  pegs  fitted  the  head. 

"Oh,  there  isn't  any  limit — as  long 
as  you  like." 

The  next  recitation  day  had  come 
around.  The  snow  was  still  on  the 
ground  and  the  bare  feet  were  warm- 
ing themselves  on     the     plank  floor. 

D 


The  turn  of  the  boy  who  had  asked 
the  question  came,  and  he  rose  and 
began  : 

"Awake,  my     St.     John,     leave    all 
meaner  things 

To  low  ambition  and  the  pride    of 
kings. 

Let  us " 

"Stop  !"  It  was  the  teacher, 
with  hand  raised.  "I  know  you. 
You've  gone  and  learned  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man"  by  heart.  Well, 
we  haven't  time  for  you  to  say  it 
here." 

The  boy  was  Hudson  Maxim,  and 
he  had  committed  the  poem  to  mem- 
ory from  first  word  to  last.  He  can 
recite  it  to  this  day. 

It  is  the  power — or  the  will — of 
application,  of  concentrated  effort, 
which  capitalizes  the  natural  abili- 
ties of  a  man.  Barefooted,  hatless, 
young  Maxim  tramping  to  school, 
rubbing  his  feet  in  the  snow  so  he 
might  slide  on  the  ice  as  well  as  the 
boys  who  had  shoes — 0  envied  ones  ! 
— was   distinguishable  from   the   rest 
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only  by  the  kind  of  head  he  had.  It 
was  the  head  that  had  memorized 
1,296  lines  in  three  days;  which 
head,  in  later  years,  applied  to  a 
special  problem,  devised  probably 
the  most  destructive  explosive  of 
modern  times,  besides  contributing 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
important  scientific  questions  of  the 
day. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
can  do  so  much  hard  work  as  he  and 
continue  it  for  so  long.  He  knows 
no  re^t  in  the  form  of  idling;  rest 
with  him  can  only  be  a  change  of 
occupation,  mental  or  physical.  Six 
years  ago  when,  after  protracted  ex- 
periments, he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  an  ideal  high  explosive  for 
shells,  he  invented  a  compound 
which,  exploding  in  direct  contact 
with  water,  forms  steam  instantane- 
ously. Applied  as  a  motive  power 
in  torpedo  boats  and  automobile  tor- 
pedoes, this  substance  promises  to 
change  completely  the  character  of 
marine  warfare.  The  difficulty  that 
long  presented  itself  lay  in  the  me- 
chanical equipment  for  its  successful 
use.  For  six  years  Mr.  Maxim  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  problem.  A 
leas  persistent  man  would  have  pass- 
ed it  to  the  machinists,  holding  his 
own  work  done  with  the  chemical 
discovery.  That  he  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded will  be  shown  in  forthcoming 
tests  by  officials  of  the  United 
States   Government. 

A  story  told  me  by  an  old  powder 
man  who  worked  with  Maxim  illus- 
trates the  tremendous  application 
which  he  brings  to  a  matter  in  hand. 
He  was  trying  a  new  kind  of  multi- 
perforated  smokeless  powder  in  an 
old-fashioned  Springfield  musket,  to 
test  its  accelerating  property.  Mr. 
Maxim  knew  that  the  powder  could 
not  burn  with   sufficient  rapidity    to 


explode  the  gun,  which  he,  therefore, 
did  not  fear  to  hold  in  his  hands. 
But  he  had  not  calculated  on  the 
terrific  kick  of  the  weapon  which  fol- 
lowed the  discharge.  The  stock  of 
the  musket  struck  him  on  the  chin, 
cutting  to  the  bone  and  knocking 
him  senseless.  It  was  almost  an 
hour  before  he  was  brought  to,  when 
his  first  remark  was,  "How  did  it 
work  ?" 

It  is  worth  mentioning  here,  as 
showing  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Max- 
im's researches,  that  it  was  he  who 
first  formulated  a  hypothesis  of  the 
compound  nature  of  the  so-called 
atoms,  which  has  become  a  generally 
accepted  theory  only  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  ais  a  result  of  ex- 
periments on  radiant  matter.  Mr. 
Maxim's  theory  was  that  "all  mat- 
ter iiS  one  in  the  ultimate,  and  the 
difference  in  the  various  forms  of 
matter  and  manifestations  of  force 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  ultimate 
atoms." 

On  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Ho- 
patcong  in  New  Jersey,  three  miles 
from  the  workshops  where  his  ex- 
plosives are  made,  is  Mr.  Maxim* s 
country  home.  If  you  visit  him 
there  expecting  to  find  an  atmos- 
phere of  gunpowder  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed. First,  as  you  notice  the 
library,  instead  of  books  on  chem- 
istry, physics  and  ordnance  you  will 
be  more  likely  to  see  volumes  of  the 
poets,  histories,  standard  works  in 
fiction,  philosophy  and  sociology. 

I  am  never  certain  whether  to  ad- 
mire the  most  his  inventive  talent  or 
his  literary  attainments,  his  skill  in 
producing  a  glorified  dish  of  scram- 
bled eggs,  which  he  insisted  on  mak- 
ing unaided  after  getting  home  late 
with  his  automobile  broken  down,  or 
his    prowess  with    boxing-gloves     in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  his  left  hand 
is  gone  at  the  wrist. 

It  was  in  1894  that  Mr.  Maxim 
lost  his  hand,  in  an  explosion  which 
occurred  with  a  compound  which  he 
was  holding.  The  thumb  was  found 
the  next  day  by  workmen  on  top  of 
a  building  two  hundred  feet  away. 
About  six  weeks  after  the  accident, 
when  he  was  recovering  from  its 
ejffects  and  had  begun  to  wear  an 
artificial  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
ruffian  at  the  elevated  railroad  sta- 
tion at  Eighty-first  street,  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Maxim  promptly  knocked 
his  assailant  down,  and  picking  up 
the  artificial  hand,  which  had  fallen 
off  during  the  scufHe  (the  story  is 
told  by  an  eyewitness),  tucked  it 
under  hie  arm  and  started  home. 
Being  myself  somewhat  accustomed 
to  the  gloves,  and  having  boxed  with 
Mr.  Maxim,  I  can  credit  the  story. 

Among  the  observations  credited 
to  Napoleon  there  is  one  to  the 
effect  that  all  great  men  had  great 
mothers.  Mr.  Maxim  had  a  great 
mother.  She  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  She  was  less  than  five  feet 
in  height,  but  weighed  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  and  had 
extraordinary  physical  strength.  I 
have  seen  a  photograph  of  her.  The 
features  are  as  if  chiseled  from 
granite,  so  strong  a  face  do  they 
show,  yet  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
one. 

Nothing  daunted  this  mother  of  the 
Maine  woods.  She  carded  the  wool, 
and  spun  and  weaved  and  dyed  and 
cut  and  made  the  clothes  for  her 
family  of  eight.  She  even  raised 
flax,  and  beat  and  hetcheled  it  and 
spun  and  wove  it  and  cut  and  made 
tow  and  linen  suits  for  them.  Once, 
when  the  elder  Maxim  was  away,  a 
wild-eyed  stranger  called  and  took 
from     his     pocket     a  butcher  knife, 


which  he  proceeded  to   whet  on     the 
stovepipe. 

"Now  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  he 
remarked. 

"And  I'll  have  mine,"  said  Mrs. 
Maxim,  and  taking  a  broom  she 
broke  the  handle  of  it  over  his  head, 
and  he  ran.  At  another  time  a  rabid' 
dog  ran  into  the  house  foaming,  and 
snapping  at  the  children.  "Mercy!" 
cried  this  Spartan  mother,  and  seiz- 
ing the  animal  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  she  slammed  it  through  the 
window,  glass  and  all,  into  th« 
street. 

Old  Isaac  Maxim,  the  father,  was 
of  no  less  note  in  the  Maine  com- 
munity. He  was  a  philosopher  and 
an  inventor.  Long  before  the  era  of 
ironclads  he  had  proposed  the  steel- 
armoring  of  ships.  He  experimented 
with  breech-loading  and  with  ma- 
chine guns  before  the  Civil  War,  but 
encountered  great  difficulty  for  the 
reason  that  fixed  ammunition  did  not 
then  exist. 

When  the  world  rounded  into  the 
nineteenth  century  it  used  the  flint- 
lock gun,  muzzle-loaded  with  powder, 
wad  and  ball.  Its  artillery  was  a 
cast-iron  tube,  charged  with  a  bag  of 
black  powder  and  a  solid  round  shot. 
Against  an  army  thus  equipped  a 
regiment  would  now  be  more  than 
sufficient.  The  harnessing  of  the 
new  energy,  which  can  hurl  a  half- 
ton  bolt  of  steel  through  three  feet 
of  iron  has  been  a  giant  task.  In 
Europe  and  America  an  army  of  in- 
ventors, stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  rich  rewards,  has  been  busy  with 
the  problem.  And  America,  less  as- 
sertive in  the  outward  panoply  of 
war,  has  outdistanced  all  in  the 
wonder  of  her  achievements.  No 
other  gunpowder  is  so  near  perfec- 
tion as  that  with  which  American 
guns    now    can    be    provided,  and  no 
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high  explosive  so  marvelous  as  that 
which  American  shells  could  carry 
into  the  vitals  of  an  enemy's  ship. 
The  persistence  which  mastered 
Pope's  "Essay"  did  not  fail  when 
applied  to  its  new  task. 

But  Mr.  Maxim's  experiments  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  things 
which  kill.  One  of  his  most  recent 
productions  is  a  new  fla^shlight  for 
use  in  photography.  Ten  years  ago 
while  experimenting  with  electric 
furnaces  he  invented  the  process  of 
making  calcium  carbide  continuously 
by  the  heat  of  incandescence  of  a 
molten  carbide  conductor.  This 
method  is  now  in  general  use.  About 
the  same  time  also,  he  invented  a 
process  of  making  small  diamonds 
bv  electro-decomposition. 

Still,  it  is  with  explosives  that  the 
name  of  Maxim  always  will  be  most 
associated.  To  the  person  whose 
knowledge  of  this  subject  runs  back 
to  the  powder  which  he  used  to  load 
with  a  ramrod  into  the  old-style 
shotgun,  a  visit  to  the  plant  at  Lake 
Hopatcong  would  contain  revela- 
tions. In  one  of  the  buildings  there 
are  rows  of  test  tubes  on  racks, 
bottles  of  various  liquids,  and  scales 
for  weighing,  just  as  in  an  apothe- 
cary's shop.  In  an  adjoining  room, 
amid  other  appliances,  is  a  huge 
cast-iron  press,  capable  of  exerting  a 
pressure  of  16,000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  :  this  to  press  an  ex- 
plosive material  to  a  sufficient  com- 
pactness. Elsewhere  are  systems  of 
rollers  for  squeezing  out  the  water 
from  the  explosive  in  one  of  its  vary- 
ing forms,  mixing  vats  and  warming 
and  drying  rooms.  Strange,  pungent 
odors  fill  the  air  in  some  of  these 
places,  and  the  windows  are  open  to 
guard  the  workmen  from  headache. 
Large  sums  would  be  paid  for  a  reve- 
lation of  the    secrets    of  the  materi- 


als here  elaborated,  but  although 
several  workmen  are  employed  only 
the  head  alchemist  knows  all  the  in- 
gredients. 

Mr.  Maxim  was  the  first  to  make 
and  test  smokeless  powder  in  the 
United  States,  and  practically  all 
the  smokeless  cannon  powder  used  by 
the  United  States  Government  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  made 
under  his  letters-patent.  He  was 
also  the  first  to  design  large  torpedo 
guns  U)Sing  gunpowder  instead  of 
compressed  air  for  throwing  aerial 
torpedoes. 

Powder  men  like  to  tell  stories  of 
their  experiences.  Mr.  Maxim  some- 
times yields  to  the  weakness.  One 
of  these  tales  has  to  do  with  a  bet 
which  he  made  as  to  the  payment 
for  some  dynamite.  He  had  gone 
one  day  into  a  magazine  in  which 
were  stored  ten  carloads  of  dyna- 
mite and  37,000  lbs.  of  nitrogly- 
cerin which  he  had  made  for  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  and  found  there 
one  of  his  workmen  knocking  a  case 
open,  with  a  cold  chisel  and  a  ham- 
mer. The  employe  was  immediately 
discharged.  A  short  time  afterward, 
a  neighboring  farmer  bought  a  sup- 
ply of  dynamite  from  Mr.  Maxim 
with  which  to  blow  up  stumps  in  a 
field. 

"I  have  an  old  hand  of  yours  with 
me,"  said  the  farmer,  "John 
Schultze.  He  knows  all  about  dyna- 
mite." 

"Schultze  !  he'll  blow  himself  up 
with  it.  I  had  to  discharge  him,  he 
was  so  careless." 

The   farmer   seemed   unimpressed. 

"Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  Mr. 
Maxim,  "I'll  bet  you  the  price  of 
the  dynamite  he  does."  It  was 
agreed. 

The  next  day  Schultze  ran  foul  of 
an     exploding     stump.     Four   of  his 
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ribo  were  broken  and  he  was  nearly 
killed.  In  settling  for  the  dynamite, 
Mr.  Maxim  contended  that  as  the 
man  had  blown  himself  up  the  farmer 
should  pay  the  bet,  but  the  latter 
held  that  as  Schultze  was  only  half 
blown  up  he  should  pay  only  half 
price.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
half  price  should  be  paid. 

Fulminate  of  mercury,  used  as  a 
charge  for  fuses,  is  a  substance  with 
which  Mr.  Maxim  has  conducted 
many  experiments.  Once  in  the  lab- 
oratory at  Maxim,  New  Jerisey,  an 
assistant  let  drop  a  heavy  weight 
which  struck  within  an  inch  of  a 
glass  filled  with  that  deadly  explo- 
sive. Had  it  hit  the  glass  an  explo- 
sion would  inevitably  have  occurred; 
and  there  were  ten  pounds  of  fulmin- 
ate and  more  than  a  hundred  pounds 
of  nitroglycerin  in  the  room.  The 
faces  of  the  assistants  were  white. 
Mr.  Maxim  simply  remarked,  "It  is 
useless  to  be  frightened  now,  since 
we  are  here." 

But,  despite  such  accidents,  there 
is  nothing  "ticklish"  about  a  pro- 
perly made  explosive  compound. 
Maximite,  named  from  its  inventor, 
the  adoption  of  which  by  the  United 
States  Government  placed  this  coun- 
try in  the  lead  of  all  others  in  high 
explosive  projectiles,  is  so  insensi- 
tive to  shock  that  shells  charged 
with  it  may  not  only  be  fired  from 
high-power  guns  with  entire  safety, 
but  will  stand  the  greater  shock  of 
penetrating  the  thickest  armor  plate 
without  exploding  until  set  of!  by  a 
proper  fuse. 

Of  all  Mr.  Maxim's  inventions  in 
explosives  the  one  which  is  most 
likely  to  capture  the  imagination  is 
the  substance  which  he  has  named 
"motorite,"  and  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  put  in  the  next  war  in 
which  this   country  may  be  engaged. 


Although  an  explosive,  the  functicm 
of  motorite  is,  as  its  name  indicates, 
to  supply  motive  power,  and  it  will 
be  employed  as  a  fuel,  producing 
steam,  to  actuate  turbines  in  tor- 
pedo boat^  and  automobile  torpe- 
does. It  consists  of  a  compound  o! 
nitroglycerin  and  guncotton,  and  Mr. 
Maxim  believes  that  ultimately  a 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute  may  be  ob- 
tained by  its  use.  It  is  customary 
when  discussing  the  possibilities  of 
submarines  and  other  marine  won- 
ders as  yet  only  in  their  experiment- 
al stage,  to  predict  the  early  extinc- 
tion of  the  ponderous  and  costly  bat- 
tleship. But  if  motorite  accom- 
plishes the  work  which  its  inventor 
has  designed  it  to  do,  the  battle- 
ship's days  certainly  are  numbered. 

Motorite,  although  composed  of 
the  most  powerful  high-explosiva 
compound/s,  is  tempered  so  that  it 
cannot  explode,  and  its  combustion 
may  be  controlled  and  regulated  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  As  it  is  cap- 
able of  burning  without  atmospheric 
oxygen,  producing  a  very  hot  flame, 
the  method  of  employment  is  to  bum 
it  in  a  confined  space,  under  pres- 
sure, and  to  utilize  the  heat  of  th© 
products  of  combustion,  or  flame,  to 
evaporate  water,  by  directly  mixing 
the  water  with  the  flame.  No  boiler 
is  required. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  by  a 
sort  of  instinctive  selection  that  Mr. 
Maxim  took  to  explosives.  He  is  an 
explosive  himself.  "I  did  not  hear 
you,  sir,"  (Said  a  maid  to  him  one 
day  when  I  was  at  Lake  Hopatcong. 
as  excuse  for  not  responding  to  a 
call.  "You  heard  me,  all  right," 
was  the  calm  rejoinder.  "Never  say 
you  don't  hear  when  I  call."  I 
should  say  not  !  The  explosive  vol- 
ume of  that  voice  is  one  of  the  pic- 
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turesque  attributes  of  a  generally 
•nusual   personality. 

At  his  city  home,  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Mr.  Maxim  defers  to  the 
obvious  notion  that  an  inventor  of 
explosives  should  have  explosive  fur- 
nishings in  evidence.  So,  as  you  en- 
ter the  hallway,  an  imposing  array 
of  rapid-fire  guns,  flanked  by  piles  of 
projectiles,  and  swords  and  small 
arms  on  the  walls,  gives  the  requi- 
site martial  atmosphere.  Indeed,  ex- 
plosives are  a  household  common- 
place here,  and,  if  you  wish,  Mr. 
Maxim  will  cut  off  a  piece  of  dyna- 
mite, like  so  much  wood,  with  a  car- 
penter's saw,  and  will  cook  you  a 
Welsh  rabbit  in  a  chafing  dish  over  a 
lamp  filled  with  nitroglycerin.  It  is 
safe  enough,  though  not  always  con- 
vincing to  the  timid  caller. 

As  an  expert  boxer  is  generally  the 
hardest  to  provoke  to  an  attack,  so 
the  experimenter  in  explosives  is  usu- 
ally the  most  earnest  advocate  of 
peace.  The  Swedish  inventor  Nobel, 
who  first  made  dynamite,  established 
the  prizes  which  bear  his  name  as 
Maonuments     to    his     hatred  of  war. 


Mr.  Maxim  is  a  writer  and  critic,  a 
sociologist,  a  considerable  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  and  abhors  war  with  an 
earnestness  born  of  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  horrors.  But  he  be- 
lieves that  the  more  terrible  and 
costly  that  warfare  is  made,  the  less 
recklessly  will  nations  plunge  into 
it.  The  memory  of  the  treasure 
poured  out  on  the  plains  of  Man- 
churia and  the  slopes  of  Port  Arthur 
is  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  In  a 
poem  by  Mrs.  Maxim,  published  in 
the  Anglo-American  Magazine,  en- 
titled "Greater  Anglo-Saxony,"  Mr. 
Maxim's  aspirations  maj^  be  said  to 
have  been  expressed  in  the  conclud- 
ing stanzas  : 

Go,  let  blood  flow,  but  let  it  bo 

In  the  unsevered  vein  ; 
Go,  wage  relentless  war  on  War 

And  all  its  hateful  train. 

And  then     let     Peace  perch  on    jour 
swords, 
And  doves  riest  in  your  guns — 
Let    stain  this     great     earth-girding 
realm 
No  blood  of  Adam's  sons. 


Saving-  California's  Fruit  Crops 

BY  W.  S.  HARWOOD  IN  THE  CENTURY. 

Science  has  discovered  that  for  every  insect  pest  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  shape  of  » 
atural  foe  of  the  pest.  If  the  two  can  be  brought  together  a  balance  will  be  created  and  the 
injury  removed.  This  is  the  scientific  fact  on  which  the  California  Fruit  Commission  have 
been  acting  and  the  results  to  date  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 


A 


FEW  months  ago  I  saw  in  an 
office  in  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco a  little  orange-tree  about 
to  set  out  upon  what  I  presume  was 
the  most  remarkable  journey  an 
orange-tree  ever  made.  It  was  grow- 
ing in  a  wooden  box,  the  whole  tree 
being  not  more  than  four  feet  in 
height.     It   was  to   be   inclosed  in   a 


strong   redwood    case,   with  openings 
to  allow  it  breathing-space. 

The  little  tree  was  bound  for  a  fa.' 
interior  point  in  China.  It  would 
probably  spend  three  months  on  its 
journey,  would  stay  some  time  in 
China,  far  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
the  tourists,  and  then  would  begin  its 
homeward  journey  to  San  Francisco. 
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Curiously  enough,  the  tree  was  start- 
ing out  for  China  to  be  cured  of  a 
disease.  Jt,  in  common  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  California  orange-trees, 
had  broken  out  with  a  most  wretch- 
ed affliction  which  was  rapidly  des- 
troying its  glossy  green  leaves  and  un- 
fitting it  for  service.  The  disease 
took  the  form  of  a  tiny  insect  or  scale 
grow^th  called  Depidosaphes  Beckii, 
very  small  in  its  individuals,  but 
many  in  the  aggregate  and  very  dan- 
gerous. In  fact,  if  the  disease 
should  not  be  checked,  it  would  be 
likely  to  do  irreparable  damage  to  a 
^reat  fruit  industry. 

In   China  the   tree   would   meet     a 
man  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study 
of   plant    diseases   and   injurious   in- 
sects.    He  spends  his  time  traveling 
over  the  world  searching  for  the  foes 
of  these  pernicious  insects.  He  (knows 
that  there  is  a  foe  for  nearly  every 
one,  and  it  is  his  business  to  find  that 
t'oe.     One  month  he  may  be  in  West 
Australia,— which  country  helps  pay 
his  expenses,— another     month     may 
see  him  in  Japan,  or  in  India,  or  in 
^Tiin,      oc      Siberia.       It  is  a  weii 
known  fact  that  while  almost  every 
insect  pest      has     its     enemies,     the 
enemies  and   the     pest     are     evenly 
1  atched  where  the  condilions  ar^  noi- 
mal,  and   no   harm  is  done.       When 
the    balance   is    not    maintained,  the 
pest  gets  the  upper  hand.  Then  oomes 
the  need  of  the  searcher  of  pest  foes. 
It   is  exceedingly  difficult   sometimes 
to  find  the  region  of  the  world  where 
the  foe  exists.     It  was  learned  in  a 
roundabout    way,   for    example,    that 
in  an  interior   Chinese  province  this 
pest    of   the    California    orange    tree 
lived  side  by  side  with  a  tiny  insect 
that  was  an  enemy  to  it.     The  pest 
and  the  destroying  insect  developed 
in  about  equal  numbers,  so  that  the 
balance  was  preserved  and  the  pest 
did  no  harm.     The  object  in  sending 


the  little  orange  tree  on  its  long  jour- 
ney was  to  take  it  into  the  locality 
where  the  pest  and  the  insect  both 
live,  allow  the  destroying  insect  to 
lay  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
tree,  as  it  always  does  when  it  finds 
a  place  where  its  prey  is  living,  send 
the  tree  home  again  with  the  eggs  of 
the  foe  upon  it,  hatch  them  out  in* 
San  Francisco,  and  then  send  the 
spiteful  little  insect  out  into  the  in- 
fected orange  regions  to  destroy  the 
pest  that  threatens  the  orange  in- 
dustry. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  remarkable  enterprise,  now 
being  carried  on  under  the  supervision 
of    the    California    Commissioner   of 
Horticulture.     The  way  has  now  been 
opened      for      a      revolution    in    the 
methods   of     insect-pest     treatment. 
The   commission,  which     is     a   state 
board,  has  been  quietly  at  work  upon 
the   problem   for   ten   years.     It  has 
demonstrated  by  actual  tests  that  the 
only  pennanently   successful  way  of 
combating   pests   in    plants,    whether 
fruit-trees,    vegetables,   or   grains,    is 
either  to   stamp   out   the   disease   al- 
together, usually  a  practical    impos- 
sibility, or  to  introduce  into  the  re- 
gicr.  where  the  pest  exists  its  natural 
foe.    'The  balance  of  nature  is  abso- 
lute.      The    moment    an   insect   pest 
gets  in  the  ascendancy  and  begins  to 
be   a   destroyer,   this   balance  is   dis- 
turbed, and   at  that  moment,  if  pos- 
sible, the  foe  should  be  at  hand.  It  is 
sure     to     exist  somewhere— nature's 
provision       against    over-production. 
When  unrestricted  production  goes  on 
in    ilant   or  animal   hfs  no   one  can 
predict  the  result. 

So  the  work  of  this  commission  is 
not  a  fad,  but  a  practical  and  im- 
mensely valuable  enterprise,  already 
resulting  in  the  saving  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  fruit  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia.    The  saving,  when  the  experi- 
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ment  is  a  siieeess,  is  twofold:  First, 
it  puts  a  check  upon  the  disease  or 
pest,  thus  saving  the  crops;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  does  away  with  the  need  of 
elaborate  and  expensive  spraying  out- 
fits. 

The  man  who  would  meet  the  lit- 
tle orange  tree  is  Mr.  George  Com- 
pel e.  When  the  orange  tree  started 
froHi  San  Francisco  on  July  6,  1905, 
Mr.  Compere  was  on  his  way  to  China 
from  West  Australia  to  meet  the  tree 
and  see  it  safely  through  its  novel  ex- 
perience. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Compere 
found  in  Spain  a  region  where  the 
codling  moth  lived,  but  where  the 
ravages  of  the  worm  to  which  its 
eggs  give  birth  were  slight.  Investi- 
gations were  made  into  this  curio  as 
state  of  affairs.  The  result  was  that 
he  discovered  an  insect,  an  ichneu- 
mon-fly in  form,  though  not  at  all  like 
the  ordinary  house  fly,  the  sole  aim 
in  life  of  which  was  to  kill  the  worm. 
The  fly  was  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  with  a  slender  wasp- 
like body  and  two  pairs  of  blue- 
black  wings.  It  was  equipped  with  a 
eurious  stilletto-like  sting,  about  as 
long  as  itself,  which  it  could  project 
from  a  sheath,  and  then,  by  bringing 
the  full  force  of  its  powerful  body  in 
play,  could  drive  down  into  the  bark 
of  the  tree  where  the  worm  was 
found,  and  kill  it,  much  as  a  wood- 
pecker performs  its  grubbing  feat. 

It  was  reasoned  that  if  this  para- 
site, or  foe  insect,  kept  the  codling- 
moth  down  to  a  proper  balance  in 
Spain,  it  could  do  so  in  California. 
The  ravages  of  this  moth  have  been 
enormous.  It  hatches  out  an  egg 
which  produces  a  worm  that  destroys 
vast  quantities  of  apples;  indeed,  its 
ravages  have  cost  upward  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  spent  for  insec- 


ticides, spraying  apparatus,  chemi- 
cals, and  the  like,  all,  at  the  best,  only 
makeshifts.  A  number  of  the  pupae 
of  the  parasite  were  packed  up  in 
Spain  and  sent  to  the  commission  in 
San  Francisco.  ;They  hatched  out  in- 
to healthy  flies,  and  various  meals  of 
worms  were  in  waiting  to  satisfy  the 
appetites  of  these  Spanish-ibred  in- 
sects. The  worms  were  on  branches 
of  apple  trees  gathered  from  infected 
orchards,  some  on  the  surface,  some 
under  the  bark.  The  branches  were 
placed  in  glass  cases,  and  the  flies 
were  let  loose  among  them.  The  work 
of  destruction  began  instantly,  the 
flies  searching  out  the  worms  unerr- 
ingly and  laying  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  a  few  at  a  time,  upon  the  worms, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs  in 
all.  The  object  in  laying  them  upon 
the  worms  is  that  their  progeny, 
when  hatched  out,  may  have  food  at 
hand.  The  tiny  grubs  hatching  from 
the  eggs  feed  upon  the  worm,  and  at 
the  end  of  forty-three  or  forty-six 
days  they  are  full  grown  flies  ready 
to  begin  their  work  of  destruction.  In 
a  relatively  short  time  a  very  largo 
number  of  flies  can  be  produced,  more 
than  four  thousand  healthj^  flies  com- 
ing from  the  very  few  pupae  that 
were   sent  from   Spain. 

The  flies  were  sent  out  to  different 
parts  of  California  in  small  quantities 
during  the  season  of  1905.  Applica- 
tions came  from  very  many  quarters, 
for  the  worm  was  doing  deadly  work 
on  the  apples.  The  commissioner, 
however,  thought  it  best  to  distribute 
them  over  various  parts  of  the  state 
rather  than  to  individual  fruit-growers 
so  that  all  the  varying  climates  and 
conditions  of  California  might  be 
tested. 

The  results  have  been  signally  suc- 
cessful. Reports  have  come  in  from 
many  quarters,  saying  that  the  flies 
were  appearing  in  large  numbers  and 
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that  apple-crop  prospects  were  never 
so  bright.  One  man  noted  that  his 
trees  were  maturing  the  first  good  crop 
in  years,  simply  because  the  apples 
had  a  chance  to  mature  unassailed  by 
the  worms.  The  flies  bid  fair  soon  to 
restore  the  balance  of  nature  where  it 
has  been  overturned,  rob  the  codling 
moth  of  its  terrors,  and  be  the  means 
of  saving  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  country. 

This  line  of  worik  of  the  California 
commission    began    nearly    20    years 
ago.     In   various  parts  of   the   state, 
insect  pests  of  types  little  understood 
dvd  difficult  to  combat  had  for  years 
been  doing  great  damage.     \Lt  is  re- 
lated that  a  nurseryman  not  far  from 
San  Francisco  who     imported     some 
lemon  trees  from     Australia  laid  the 
foundation— the     figure     is  not  alto- 
gether a  happy  one— for  millions  of 
dollars'     damage.       Upon  his  lemon 
trees  was  what  is  called  the  cottony 
cushion-scale,  a  tiny  insect  multiply- 
ing with  remarkable  rapidity  and  cap- 
able of  doing  vast  harm.       It     had 
hitherto   been   unknown   in   America. 
An  orange-grower  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia secured  some  of  the  infected 
stock,    and    the    scale    spread   among 
the     orchards.     Sometimes  the  pests 
were  so  thick  upon  the  trees  that  they 
were    as    white    as   if    covered    with 
snow.     So  terrible  were  the  ravages 
of  the  pest,  which  destroyed  all  leaf 
and  blossom  output  of  the  tree,  that 
in  a  single  year  the  shipments  drop- 
ped from  eight  thousand  carloads  to 
six  hundred.     None  of  the  many  rem- 
edies tried  did  any  permanent  good. 
Digging     up     the   trees  and  burning 
them   was   useless,   because   the   pest 
had  spread  to  all  manner  of  vegeta- 
tion.   'The   situation   was   so    critical 
that   the   ultimate    extinction   of   the 
orange  industry  seemed  near  at  hand. 
Relief  came  through  the  California 
commission,  aided  by  other  Califom- 


ians  and  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  An  expert 
of  the  department,  Mr.  A.  Koebele, 
was  sent  to  Australia,  where  a  variety 
of  ladybird  was  found— a  brilliant 
red  insect,  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  width,  called  the  Vedalia  car- 
dinalis.  It  was  found  to  have  a  par- 
ticular antipathy  to  the  scale,  or  in- 
sect, which  had  been  ravaging  the 
orange  orchards,  was  introduced  in 
large  quantities,  and  at  once  begaii 
the  restoration  of  the  balance  of  na- 
ture. The  report  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Horticulture  of  California,  re- 
cently issued,  says  on  this  point: 

'^This  discovery  started  California 
in  her  present  course  of  fighting  bugs 
with  bugs,  and  no  doubt  this  will  con- 
tinue until  every  insect  pest  that  dis- 
turbs plant  life  and  its  fruits  will  be 
overcome  by  natural  insect  enemies, 
even  if  it  should  require  traversin:.: 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth  to  find 
the  proper  foe." 

It  is  said  the  little  ladybird  that 
saved  the  orchards  of  California 
would  have  starved  to  death  had  it 
had  any  other  food  than  the  cottony 
cushion-scale. 

Another  pest,  similar  to  the  cottony 
cushion-scale,  is  called  the  black 
scale.  Some  time  ago  it  was  intro- 
duced into  California  without  its  foe 
and  disastrous  results  followed.  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ehrhom,  now  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  California,  found,  on  inves- 
tigation, that  an  enemy  of  the  black 
scale  lived  in  Cape  Colony.  Request 
was  made  by  him  of  Professor  Char- 
les P.  Lounsbury,  Government  ento- 
mologist of  Cape  Colony,  for  the 
enemy.  After  the  formality  of  a  re- 
quest from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  been 
complied  with,  Professor  Lounsbury 
sent  the  foe  through  the  department 
to  Mr.  Ehrhom.  The  first  colonies 
did  not  do  well.  Branches  or  cuttings 
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of  oleander,  bearing  the  black  scale 
parasitized  by  a  black,  four-winged 
fly,  known  as  Scutellista  eyanea,  were 
then  sent  from  Cape  Town  to  San 
Francisco.  Seventeen  insects  develop- 
ed, but,  unfortunately,  a  small  spider 
which  had  been  hidden  in  a  rolled-up 
leaf  in  the  case  pounced  upon  one  of 
the  females  and  killed  her,  leaving 
only  thiee  from  which  to  build  up  a 
race  of  destroyers.  There  was  appar- 
ently a  slender  chance  of  providing 
relief.  From  the  three  female  files, 
liowever,  manj-  eggs  came;  they  were 
jealously  guarded  and  hatc^hed  out, 
cm\  a.  numerous  brood  lesulted.  They 
were  released  in  the  regions  where  the 
pest  had  begun  its  ravages  during 
the  season  of  1905,  and  at  once  began 
their  beneficent  work.  One  fruit- 
grower reported  — and  his  report  may 
be  taken  as  representative  of  others 
—that  after  the  intioduction  of  the 
foe  the  black  scale  in  his  orchard  was 
reduced  90  per  cent. 

The  apricot,  one  of  the  delicious 
fruits  of  California,  is  subject  to  a 
brown  scale,  or  insect,  which  not 
only  destroys  the  fruit  and  foliage, 
but  by  its  thick  incrustations  is  liable 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
Isranches  and  ultimately  to  ruin  the 
tree.  It  also  attacks  plum  and  prune 
trees  with  equal  virulence.  jThere  is 
a  minute  brown  fly,  smaller  indeed 
than  the  tiny  ladybird,  which  has  a 
particular  antipathy  to  this  apricot 
scale.  It  is  a  native  and  is  called 
Comys  fusca.  The  commission  keeps 
a  supply  of  this  fly  on  hand  all  the 
time,  and  whenever  there  is  a  report 
from  any  part  of  the  state  that  the 
scale  is  appearing,  the  commissioner 
despatches  a  colony  of  the  insects  by 
first  mail.  They  are  set  free  in  the 
orchard  where  the  scale  has  appeared, 
and  shortly  they  begin  their  work  of 
?  destruction.  On  account  of  its  small 
size,  great   care   is  necessary   in   the 


production  as  well  as  in  the  ship- 
ment and  handling  of  the  parasite. 
When  an  apricot  plague  spot  has  been 
cleansed  by  the  parasite,  quantities 
of  infested  twigs  are  gathered,  along 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  placed 
in  square  boxes  for  the  use  of  the 
commissioner  in  future  breeding.  This 
foe  which  eats  its  way  into  the  insect, 
or  scale,  and  thus  aestroys  it,  begins 
to  emerge  from  the  scale  soon  after 
the  twigs  are  stored.  A  glass  tube 
is  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  box.  Into 
this  tube  the  insects  crawl  one  by  one 
as  they  hatch  out,  and  when  twenty- 
five  or  more  are  in  the  vial,  it  is 
stopped  with  cotton  to  prevent  es- 
cape while  admitting  air.  Another 
tube  is  placed  in  position,  and  so  the 
process  goes  on,  colony  after  colony 
being  thus  secured.  Stiff  paper  tubes 
are  then  used  to  incase  the  vials  in 
which  they  are  sent  out  to  the  infect- 
ed places  for  liberation.  'The  results 
have  been  highly  successful  in  con- 
trolling this  pest. 

Now  and  then  some  other  insect 
than  the  usual  natural  foe  appears 
and  adapts  itself  to  a  given  pest. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  San  Jose 
scale.  A  native  insect,  known  as  the 
Aphelinus  fuscipennis,  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  appetite  for  the  scale.  It 
began  to  multiply  also  with  unusual 
rapidity,  and  attacked  the  scale  so 
vigorously  that  it  was  not  long  before 
it  had  the  pest  under  control.  It  was 
simultaneously  noticed  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  where  the  San  Jose 
scale  had  been  doing  sad  damage,  t^iat 
the  scale  was  disappearing,  and  from 
no  apparent  cause.  It  was  then  that 
investigation  showed  how  the  pest 
was  being  overcome.  At  the  present 
time,  wherever  in  California  the  San 
Jose  scale  is  found,  there  its  enemy 
is  also  found,  keeping  down  the  pest 
to  its  normal  numbers  and  thus  pre- 
serving' the  balance  of  nature. 
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The  question  may  be  asked,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  foe  of  these  insect 
pests  from  becoming  in  turn  an 
enemy  itself?  In  nearly  every  case 
the  beneficent  insect  depends  upon  the 
injurious  insect  for  its  own  sustenance. 
It  will  not  thrive  if  it  is  robbed  of 
its  prey.  So,  whenever  the  foe  insect 
becomes  very  numerous  in  an  orchard, 


it  does  not  do  harm  to  the  orchard, 
but  only  to  the  particular  pest  of  the 
orchard  which  it  antagonizes.  It  may 
never  entirely  destroy  the  pest,  but  it 
reduces  it  below  the  danger  line,  and 
keeps  it  there— the  inevitable  balance 
of  nature.  If  the  pest  were  wholly 
destroyed,  its  foe  also  would  dig- 
appear. 


Are  China  and  Japan  Far  Behind? 

BY  HAROLD  BOLCE  IN  APPLETONS  BOOKLOVERS'  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose  that  China  and  Japan  are  far  behind  in  the  march  of 
ciyilization.  When  it  is  considered  that  fifty  years  ago  Europe  and  America  possessed  few  of 
the  modem  revolutionizing  inventions  and  that  the  old  world  has  been  slow  to  accept  new 
things,  the  rapid  awakening  of  the  Orient  and  its  eager  acceptance  of  every  invention,  must 
be  most  significant. 


THE  Sunrise  Kingdom's  own  in- 
terpretation of  its  mission  is 
impressive.  Having  blended 
into  its  life  the  best  of  all  nations, 
it  believes  itself  prepared  to  intro- 
duce a  new  type  of  progress  and  civi- 
lization to  the  world.  Japan  as- 
serts that  in  all  ages  the  Occident 
has  resisted  innovations  and  that  in 
many  things  we  are  still  far  more 
conservative  than  the  Orient.  This 
view  is  worth  considering. 

For  eight  hundred  years  Europe 
went  on  buying  finely  woven  silks 
from  the  Orient  before  developing 
sufficient  enterprise  to  discover  the 
secret  of  their  manufacture.  In  all 
those  centuries  the  Old  World  paid 
ruinous  prices  for  the  goods,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  made  of  the  fuzz  of 
rare  trees  or  the  down  of  strange 
animals.  War  prisoners  from  the 
Levant  finally  introduced  sericulture 
into  Southern  Europe.  Then  the 
Far  East  sent  indigo  and  cochineal  to 
color  the  fabrics,  whereupon  the  con- 
servative German  Diet  and  the  Par- 
liament     of      ICnsrland    passed    severe 


laws  against  the  use  of  "devil's 
dye."  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury civilized  England  imagined  indi- 
go to  be  a  mineral. 

The  introduction  of  cotton  into 
London  precipitated  riots.  In  1721 
any  person  in  England  caught  wear- 
ing a  cotton  garment  was  fined  £5. 
To  sell  such  an  article  incurred  a 
penalty  of  £20.  Coming  down  to 
America  and  modern  times,  there  is 
even  more  to  support  the  curious 
argument  of  the  Japanese.  John 
Fitch,  on  the  Schuylkill,  exhibited  a 
steamboat  to  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  sneered  into  sui- 
cide. Even  after  persistent  genius 
had  forced  the  invention  upon  the 
American  people,  a  great  engineer 
gravely  proved  to  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton that  a  boat  could  not  be  built 
large  enough  to  carry  sufficient  coal 
to  propel  itself  across  the  sea. 

In  1830  mobs  destroyed  the  sewing 
machine  in  Paris.  For  nine  years 
Howe  all  but  starved  trying  to  intro- 
duce his  machine  to  the  American 
people.     Leaving  "conservative"  Am- 
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erica  in  1847,  he  went  to  Eng-land 
and,  unsuccessful  there,  sold  the 
British  rig*hts  for  enough  to  pay  his 
passage  back  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  only  seven  years  before  we 
opened  Japan  to  progress  I  For  ten 
years  America  kept  Samuel  Morse 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  when 
a  reluctant  congress  finallv  decided 
to  experiment  on  a  line  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  an  emin- 
ent statesman  attempted  to  defeat 
the  bill  by  including  in  the  purposes 
of  the  apg^ropriation  the  survey  of  a 
route  for  a  railway  to  the  moon. 

Since  Japan  began  to  hunt  in  every 
land  for  inventions  it  could  take 
away,  an  American  railway  king  re- 
fused to  consider  the  Westinghouse 
brake,  saying  that  a  man  who  tried 
to  stop  a  train  with  wind  was  a 
fool. 

Because  of  its  catholicity  and  its 
readiness  to  put  to  immediate  test 
all  innovations,  Japan  believes  that 
it  will  take  the  leadership  among  na- 
tions. Already  Lord  Rosebery  has 
confessed  that  if  England  wants  to 
acquire  up-to-date  efficiency,  it  must 
give  diligent  study  to  the  methods 
employed  by  Japan.  The  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  a  country  that  has  mod- 
eled its  army  upon  Germany's,  its 
navy  upon  England's,  its  school  sys- 
tem upon  America's;  whose  laws 
were  built  upon  the  Code  Napoleon, 
whose  religion  came  from  China,  and 
whose  calendar  from  Christendom, 
may,  perhaps,  be  even  more  clearly 
comprehended  when  it  is  known  that 
the  elder  statesmen  of  Japan  actu- 
ally considered  the  advisability  of 
introducing  All  Fools'  Day.  All 
things,  whether  they  be  great  or 
grotesque,  are  certain  of  receiving 
attention  by  the  leaders  who  are 
makins-  Japan. 

A  factor  upon  which  the   Japanese 


leaders  base  ambitious  hope  for  the 
future  of  their  country  and  for  China 
is  that  in  both  empires  it  is  the  few 
people  in  charge  of  the  Government, 
not  the  populace,  that  decide  ques- 
tions of  progress.  A  form  of  state 
socialism  prevails  in  Japan.  It  has 
not  been  secured  by  the  people,  but 
conferred  upon  them  by  their  rulers. 
America,  as  Lowell  put  it,  is  a 
"government  by  declamation."  The 
Japanose  boast  that  theirs  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  action.  Only  one  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Japan  vote. 
Innovations  designed  to  work  great 
economic  progress  in  the  empire  are 
neither  voted  nor  talked  to  death. 
The  thing  is  done  forthwith,  and  the 
nations  witness  a  new  metamor- 
phosis in  Japan.  The  system  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  the  Orient.  It 
is  to  be  tried  in  China. 

We  shall  be  better  prepared  for  the 
sudden  changes  that  will  be  brought 
about  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom 
through  the  fiat  system  which  Japan 
has  established  in  the  Far  East  if 
we  clear  our  minds  of  the  main  Occi- 
dental delusion  regarding  China. 

We  have  assumed  that  China  is 
two  thousand  years  behind  the  age, 
that  Japan  cannot  hurry  its  ponder- 
ous neighbor  into  modern  ways,  and 
that  when  the  Chinese  become  "a 
nation  of  train  catchers,"  as  Joa- 
quin Miller  calls  America,  the  ships 
of  Uncle  Sam  will  arrive  in  the  Yel- 
low Sea  with  civilized  cargoes. 

We  picture  our  industrial  efficiency 
as  the  perfected  outcome  of  centuries 
of  genius  and  labor.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  China  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  as  far  pro- 
gressed as  Europe  or  America.  The 
whole  world  was  a  dismal  affair. 
Civilization  in  its  most  cultured 
form  in  London  and  Bo(Ston  still 
struck  steel   and     flint     together     to 
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lii?ht  its  fires  !  For  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
when  sundown  overtook  St.  Peters- 
burg, Paris,  New  York,  those  cities 
lapsed  into  the  Dark  Ages.  There 
was  not  a  gas  jet  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  United  States  until  1821.  It 
is  estimated  that  to-day  over  400,- 
000,000  matches  are  consumed  daily 
in  the  United  States.  In  1904, 
Japan  alone  exported  to  China  and 
Hongkong  enormous  quantities  of 
matches,  valued  at  no  less  than  7,- 
789,600  yen.  Yet  up  to  1827  there 
was  not  a  lucifer  match  in  the  world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  no  better  means 
of  communication  between  the  valleys 
of  Europe  than  between  those  of 
China.  The  best  medium  of  trans- 
portation were  rivers  and  canals, 
and  in  these  China  was  better 
equipped  than  the  Occident.  When 
we  picture  ourselves  as  rushing  along 
twenty  centuries  ahead  of  China,  let 
us  remember  that  it  took  three 
weeks  for  the  news  of  Madison's 
election  to  reach  the  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky !  It  took  three  days  to  travel 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  a  distance  of 
150  mile^s.  The  diligence  that  toiled 
along  the  sand  roads  into  Berlin  and 
the  stagecoach  that  frequently  mired 
or  overturned  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington, were  scarcely  to  be  preferred 
in  speed  or  comfort  to  the  carts  and 
palanquins  of  China.  A  journey 
from  Boston  to  Pittsburg  was  at- 
tended with  difficulties  and  hardships 
equal  to  those  of  a  trip  from  Pekin 
to  any  distant  city  of  that  empire. 

America  was  strong  and  resolute, 
but  hand-made  and  homespun.  Of 
manufacturers  as  we  now  understand 
them,  we  had  virtually  none.  The 
infant  industry  had  not  yet  arrived  ! 
There  was  practically  nothing  in  our 
whole  industrial   system   to   astonish 


a  traveler  from  Cathay.  In  agricul- 
tural science  both  China  and  Japan 
had  made  more  advance  than  Am- 
erica. Our  flail  was  almost  as  old 
as  human  hunger.  For  the  first 
nineteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  plows  in  use  in  the  United 
States  were  like  the  one  that  Cincin- 
natus  left  in  the  field  ! 

Eleven  years  before  Perry  opened 
Japan  to  trade,  we  did  not  have  a 
line  of  telegraph  in  America.  In 
1854,  the  year  that  he  reached  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom,  our  pioneers  de- 
pended upon  rafts  and  boats  to  get 
across  the  Mississippi.  There  was 
no  bridge  across  that  river.  Six 
years  after  Perry  left  the  door  open 
in  the  Orient,  travelers  to  Dcs 
Moines,  Iowa,  were  compelled  to 
ride  200  miles  in  a  stagecoach  where- 
in, in  Winter,  they  warmed  their  feet 
over  field  stones,  taken  out  at  inter- 
vals and  heated  over  wayside  fires. 
We  have  imagined  that  the  transfor- 
mation of  Japan  was  exceptional, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  need  not  look 
for  a  similar  industrial  change  in 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
Success  has  a  short  memory.  Japan's 
metamorphosis  has  been  contempor- 
aneous with  the  world's. 

The  backwardness  of  America  and 
of  the  whole  western  world  almost 
up  to  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  amazing 
changes  wrought  with  the  coming  of 
the  current  mechanical  age  shows 
what  marvelous  transformation  may 
be  looked  for  in  China,  for  that  em- 
pire is  just  about  in  the  condition 
that  America  was  in  1850. 

Japan  has  no  delusions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  China's  awakening.  It  knows 
that  its  own  reconstruction  is  not 
more  miraculous  than  the  simultane- 
ous transformation  of  Europe  and 
the     United     States,     that  China  is 
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only  a  few  years  behind,  and  that  the 
chang^es  at  hand  in  that  empire  will 
create  a  new  commerce,  a  new  civili- 
zation, and  almost  a  new  world.  The 
opportunity  which  we  are  deliberate- 
ly surrendering  will  make  Japan  one 
of  the  greatest  trading  nations  in 
history. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  people  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  are  too  con- 
servative to  accommodate  themselves 
to  so  mighty  a  transformation.  But 
the  masses  have  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  Even  if  they  were  con- 
sulted, their  conservatism  would 
probably  be  no  more  marked  than 
that  which  resisted,  unsuccessfully, 
the  coming  of  machinery  into  the 
Occident.  It  is  true  that  natives  in 
China  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  and  tore  up  railways  that  had 
invaded  the  tombs  of  their  fathers. 
But  the  Chinese  are  thrifty,  and 
when  they  found  that  the  contractors 
would  buy  the  right  of  way,  a  busi- 
ness compromise  was  effected. 

To-day  China  has  several  thousand 
miles  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones.  It  has  a  number  of  fac- 
tories equipped     with     modern     ma- 


chinery and  electric  lights.  The 
Government  has  established  foun- 
dries and  arsenals,  and  is  operating 
mines.  When  America  considers 
China,  it  thinks  of  400,000,000  peo- 
ple inert  and  uninterested  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world.  We  .should,  on 
the  contrary,  keep  in  mind  the  lead- 
ers who  are  taking  counsel  of  Japan, 
and  the  army  of  alert  students  in 
the  universities  of  Tokio.  Modern 
men  like  Li  Hung  Chang,  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  Sir  Chentung,  the  present  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  and  the  great 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih-Tung  will  make 
China  great,  just  as  Marquis  Ito  and 
his  colleagues  have  transformed 
Japan. 

China  enjoys  the  marked  advantage 
of  coming  into  the  heritag^e  of  me- 
chanics after  great  inventions  have 
been  proved  and  accepted.  With  the 
great  price  of  waste  of  years  and 
neglect  of  genius  we  bought  our 
emancipation  from  drudgery.  But  to 
the  Far  East  our  latter-day  civiliza- 
tion comes  free.  China  has  employ- 
ed Japanese  experts  in  every  line  to 
install  the  new  order  of  things. 


Samuel  M.  Jones,  the  Golden- Rule  Mayor 

THE  ARENA. 

It  is  refreshing  in  this  world  of  push  and  grab  to  read  about  the  life  of  a  man  who  be- 
'whj:-  lieves  in  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by  and  lives  up  to  his  belief.    The  story  of 
""""the  Welsh  boy  who  became  Mayor  of  Toledo  is  an  inspiring  one  and  should  encourage  others 
to  go  and  do  likewise. 


IT  is  a  pleasant  thing  in  these  days 
of  corruption  exposed  in  high 
places,  when  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  filled  with  stories  of 
the  robbery  of  the  people  by  those 
whom  they  have  trusted,  to  turn  to 
the  life  of  the  man,  Samuel  Milton 
Jon^fi,     known     the     world    over   as 


The  Golden-Rule  Mayor;  the  man 
who  believed  in  the  governing  power 
of  Love  and  acted  always  in  accord 
with  that  belief.  To  read  of  one 
who  so  persistently  and  fearlessly 
obeyed  the  law  of  the  Master,  as  he 
sav7  it,  in  all  of  the  affairs  of  his 
busy  life,  is  to  gather  inspiration  for 
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a  greater  effort  to  reach  the  high 
ideals  which  he  showed  in  a  practical 
way  to  be  possible  of  attainment. 

In  the  life  of  Thoreau,  by  William 
Ellery  Channing,  is  written  these 
words  concerning  the  poet-naturalist: 

"Never  eager,  with  a  pensive  hesi- 
tancy he  steps  about  hi|S  native  fields, 
singing  the  praises  of  music  and 
Spring  and  morning,  forgetful  of 
himself.  ...  No  bribe  could  have 
drawn  him  from  his  native  fields, 
where  his  ambition  was — a  very  hon- 
orable one — to  fairly  represent  him- 
self in  his  workjs,  accomplishing  as 
perfectly  as  lay  in  his  power  what  he 
eonceived  his  business. 

The  spirit  of  this  affirmation,  if 
not  the  letter,  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  life  of  Mr.  Jones,  especially  of 
his  later  years.  He  was  a  man  who, 
from  comparative  obscurity,  stepped 
into  the  lime-light  of  a  national  and 
even  an  international  publicity, 
('uriously  enough,  this  was  brought 
about,  not  by  any  of  those  things 
that  usually  give  name  and  fame  to 
individuals,  but  by  his  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  following  the  teachings 
of  the  great  Master  in  all  of  the 
affairs  of  life,  and  his  persistent 
effort  to  make  this  ideal  a  proven 
reality.  The  business  world  was  his 
"native  field,"  and  therein,  forgetful 
of  himself  so  far  as  personal  ambi- 
tions were  concerned,  he  wrought 
faithfully  among  his  fellow-men,  who 
were  all — rich  and  poor  alike — his 
brothers  to  whom  he  was  bound  to 
give  loving  service.  This  service  rep- 
resented his  hopes,  his  desires,  his 
aspirations,  and  no  bribe,  however 
tempting  and  subtly  offered,  could 
ever  have  made  him  false  to  them  or 
change  their  color  and  expression. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  has  in  it  a 
lesson  invaluable  in  character-build- 
ing.    To  know  the  circumstances  and 


environment  of  his  earlier  as  well  as 
of  his  later  years,  is  to  gain  some 
understanding  of  the  process  by 
which  his  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  was  moulded  into 
the  strength  and  nobility  that  en- 
abled him  finally  to  exert  such  a 
powerful  influence  over  all  with  ' 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was 
the  absolute  sincerity  of  purpose  un- 
derlying his  simplest  action  which 
impressed  itself  upon  everybody  en- 
tering into  his  presence.  That  he 
should  be  so  trusted  was  his  earnest 
longing,  which  he  expressed  in  the 
introduction  to  one  of  his  books  : 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  nothing 
so  completely  separates  the  soul 
from  God  as  the  di.strust,  doubt  and 
suspicion  of  our  fellow-men  that  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
present-day  life,  social,  commercial 
and  political;  and  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  compensation  or  reward  that  I  so 
earnestly  long  for  as  the  conscious- 
ness that  my  fellows  believe  in  me. 
Doubt  my  wisdom,  question  my 
judgment,  deny  the  truth  of  my  pro- 
positions, if  you  will,  but  for  your 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, I  ask  that  you  will  not 
charge  that  I  am  false." 

In  a  larger  degree  than  comes  to 
most  men  who  are  so  constantly 
before  the  public,  came  to  him,  fin- 
ally, the  unquestioning  faith  in  the 
purity  of  his  motives  which  he  longed 
for  and  so  dearly  prized.  Those  who 
for  years  distrusted  him;  who  be- 
lieved him  actuated  solely  by  the 
selfish  motives  that  move  most  men 
to  action;  who  thought  his  persist- 
ent expressions  of  love  and  service  to 
his  fellows  were  what  are  roughly 
termed  "playing  to  the  galleries," 
came  at  last,  for  the  most  part,  to 
understand  that  his  every-day  life 
was  simply  the  flowering  of  a  sincere 
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desire  and  earnest  purpose  to  foUovr 
in  his  Master's  footsteps,  and  this  in 
the  most  literal  way  possible.  What 
has  been  said  of  him  is  absolutely 
true,  that  he  was  entirely  free  from 
conceit  and  acted  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  appearances.  To  one 
who  was  familiar  with  his  everyday 
life  and  action,  as  was  the  writer,  he 
seemed  to  possess  the  simplicity  of 
a  child  studying  the  problems  of  un- 
folding- experience,  a  simplicity  re- 
placed when  necessary  by  the  keen 
judgment  of  a  successful  man  of  af- 
fairs. This  characteristic  made  him 
unconscious  of  any  inequality  with 
his  fellow-men,  whether  they  were 
rich  and  aristocratic,  or  poor  and 
perhaps  criminal.  He  met  all  upon 
the  ground  of  human  brotherhood, 
and  thus,  in  the  end,  drew  out  the 
best  in  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  Welshm-an  by 
birth.  In  one  of  his  books  entitled 
"The  New  Right,"  he  says  with  re- 
gard to  this  event  : 

"I  do  not  know  of  what  particular 
consequence  it  is  to  the  people  who 
read  this  book  just  when,  or  where, 
or  why  I  was  born,  but  quoting  from 
Copperfield  and  following  the  general 
custom,  I  will  say  that  I  was  born, 
as  I  was  told  and  have  reason  to 
believe,  on  August  3,  1846,  in  a 
small  stone  house,  still  standing, 
known  as  Ty  Mawr  (big  house)  about 
three  milcis  from  the  peaceful  village 
of  Bedd  Gelert,  Caernarvonshire, 
North  Wales,  Three  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  rude  house  where  I  was  born,  the 
fioor  of  which  was  composed  of 
rough  flagstones,  rougher  by  far  than 
any  I  have  ever  seen  used  in  a  com- 
mon sidewalk — yet  worn  smooth  by 
the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  tenan- 
try that  have  polished  them  through 


their  service,  the  main  result  of 
which  has  been  that  they  have  earned 
rent  for  the  landlord  and  incidental- 
ly have  eked  out  an  existence  for 
themselves.  I  am  glad  that  I  left 
the  place  at  such  an  early  age  that 
I  cannot  recall  any  of  the  hard  ex 
periences  that  my  parents  must  have 
had  there." 

The  family  emigrated  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  when  the  boy  was  but 
three  years  old,  coming  across  in  the  , 
steerage  of  a  sailing  vessel,  then  go- 
ing in  a  canal  boat  from  New  York 
to  Utica,  and  finally  by  wagon  north- 
west into  Lewis  county,  where  were 
extensive  stone-quarries  in  which  his 
father  found  work.  As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough,  Sam,  as  he  was 
called,  was  sent  to  the  village 
school,  but  his  attendance  there  was 
limited  to  thirty  months. 

When  he  was  only  ten  years  old  he 
worked  for  a  farmer  at  three  dollars 
a  month,  getting  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  only  ceasing  his 
labor  at  sundown.  He  hated  farm 
work  intensely,  and  was  in  constant 
revolt  against  the  injustice  of  being 
compelled  to  do  that  which  was  so 
distasteful.  It  was  the  memory  of 
these  days  which  gave  him  always  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  being  forced  into  call- 
ings for  which  they  had  neither  in- 
clination nor  fitness.  He  believed 
that  many  lives,  which  might  have 
been  prosperous  and  happy,  and  of 
service  to  humanity,  have  been  dis- 
torted and  perhaps  ruined  by  this 
process. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  min- 
utely these  earlier  years  of  his 
career,  further  than  to  show  that  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man,  possess- 
ing in  full  the  qualities  of  pluck  and 
courage  that  belonged  to  his  later 
years.     At  fourteen  he  was  working 
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twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  saw  mill, 
which  was  more  in  accord  with  his 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  that  farm- 
ing-. Then  came  what  seemed  to  him 
a  wonderful  opportunity, — employ- 
ment upon  a  steamboat,  about  the 
eng-ine  of  which  he  hoped  to  learn 
enoug-h  to  become  an  engineer.  After 
spending-  three  Summers  in  this  way, 
the  whole  current  of  his  life  was 
chang-ed  by  the  advice  of  one  who 
saw  something  of  what  was  in  the 
lad.  "Sammy,"  he  said,  "you  are 
a  fool  to  spend  your  time  on  these 
steamboats;  you  should  g-o  to  the 
oil  regions;  you  can  get  four  dollars 
a  day  there." 

The  outcome  was  a  journey  to 
Titusville,  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
oil  excitement  was  at  its  heig-ht.  He 
had  just  fifteen'  cents  in  his  pocket 
when  he  started  out  to  find  some- 
thing- to  do.  He  often  spoke  of  the 
sense  of  desolation  which  he  had 
while  tramping-  from  place  to  place 
seeking  but  finding  no  work.  In  his 
autobiography  he  calls  it  "the  most 
disheartening  of  all  errands  that  any 
child  of  God  ever  undertook,  looking 
for  a  job  among  strangers — a  task, 
too,  that  I  do  not  believe  God  in- 
tends that  a  man  shall  waste  his 
time  on,  for  I  fancy  that  in  the  Di- 
vine order,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven on  Earth,  in  the  condition  of 
social  justice  that  is  yet  to  prevail, 
there  will  be  such  a  scientific  order- 
ing of  the  affairs  of  society  that  no 
man  will  waste  time  tramping  from 
door  to  door  in  the  heart-breaking, 
soul-destroying  business  of  begging 
for  work,  looking  for  something  to 
do." 

Mr.  Jones  finally  found  a  place  iii 
the  oil  fields,  and  his  energy  and  in- 
dustry gave  him  remunerative  em- 
ployment until  the  time  came  when 
he  was  able  to  dig  for  oil  himself,  in 


which  his  ventures  were  successful. 
In  1875  he  married — in  his  own 
words^ — "as  sweet  and  helpful  a  soul 
as  ever  inhabited  this  world  of 
ours."  For  ten  years  they  lived  a 
happy  life  together,  and  then  came 
the  sorrow  of  his  little  girl's  death, 
followed  soon  by  that  of  her  mother. 

Almost  overwhelmed  by  these  sucf- 
ce^sive  blows,  he  sought  relief  by  re- 
moving with  his  two  sons  into  new 
scenes,  first  to  Bradford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  then  to  Lima,  the  centre 
of  the  oil  fields  in  Ohio.  In  the  lat- 
ter place  he  entered  extensively  into 
the  businesis  of  development  and 
gained  what  the  world  terms  suc- 
cess. 

In  1892  he  married  Helen  L.  Beach, 
of  Toledo,  and  soon  after  moved 
thither  in  order  to  develop  in  the 
larger .  place  some  of  his  inventions 
that  he  had  vainly  offered  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  Here  he  built 
a  beautiful  home  in  which,  with  his 
wife — a  woman  of  rare  intelligence 
and  dignity  of  character  and  an  ac- 
complished musician — and  his  two 
sons  he  once  more  found  happiness. 

At  this  time  came  his  first  awaken- 
ing to  the  great  wrong  of  the  exist- 
ing social  and  industrial  conditions. 
His  eyes  began  to  open  with  the 
crowds  of  applicants  for  work  when 
the  wheels  were  set  in  motion  at  his 
factory.  He  learned  that  men  were 
working  elsewhere  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  day,  and  he  studied  upon  the 
problem  of  how  they  could  live  de- 
cently upon  such  wages.  Yet  he 
found  those  who  pled  for  the  chance 
to  toil  under  this  condition.  In  his 
own  factory  he  ordered  that  his  men 
should  be  paid  according  to  what  the 
business  would  allow  and  without 
reference  to  the  scale  in  other  fac- 
tories. Good  wages  and  short  hours 
were  his  rule  as  an  employer. 
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Growing  more  and  more  troubled 
over  social  conditions,  he  came  upon 
an  article  hy  George  D.  Herron  upon 
the  philosophy  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
which  impressed  him  greatly.  "Our 
Father"  means  that  all  men  are 
brothers;  the  tramp  is  brother  of 
the  railway  president,  the  wild- 
hearted  woman  of  sin  is  the  sister  of 
the  clergyman,  and  her  shame  is  his 
because  she  is  his  sister.  He  had 
never  thought  of  it  that  way  before, 
even  though  he  had  often  said  the 
prayer  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  re- 
peated it  in  the  church  in  later  years. 

Continued  dwelling  upon  the  wrong 
of  social  conditions  impelled  him  to 
action.     He  said  : 

"For  me  to  be  contented  with  ex- 
isting conditions  would  be  to  blas- 
pheme the  sacred  name  of  Christ, 
and  moreover  would  be  a  treason  to 
the  republic  itself.  I  know  the  re- 
public cannot  endure  and  our  mock 
Christianity  must  perish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  unless  those  of  us 
who  claim  to  be  both  patriotic  and 
Christian  are  able  to  demonstrate  by 
the  sacrifice  of  service  that  our 
claims  are  well  founded." 

He  inaugurated  about  this  time  at 
his  own  expense  a  series  of  addresses 
by  noted  speakers  along  these  lines, 
given  in  the  church  of  which  he  was 
a  member  and  the  minister  of  which 
was  in  sympathy  with  his  growing 
thought.  It  was  at  one  of  these  lec- 
tures, that  given  t)y  Washington 
Gladden,  I  believe,  that  I  first  saw 
Mr.  Jones.  He  was  beginning  to 
attract  attention  by  his  peculiar 
ideas  regarding  business  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  but  had  not  then  be- 
come "dangerous."  I  had  also  heard 
stories  of  nightly  rides  through  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  city  wh'en  the 
mercury  was  hovering  around  zero, 
to  discover  and  relieve  suffering. 


At  the  close  of  the  address,  which 
was  the  concluding  one  of  the  series, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting  spoke 
of  the  value  of  what  had  been  given 
through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jones, 
and  asked  him  to  speak.  A  man, 
keen-eyed,  strong-featured,  with  mod- 
est but  earnest  bearing,  stepped  re- 
luctantly forward,  and  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  told  of  his  object  in  bring- 
ing these  subjects  before  the  people, 
and  of  what  seemed  to  him  were 
some  of  the  crying  social  needs  of 
the  day.  I  went  away  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  here  was  a 
man  to  be,  in  some  way,  reckoned 
with  in  the  future. 

xis  yet,  however,  he  had  not  gotten 
his  bearings,  only  that  he  knew  and 
persistentlv  declared  that  the  Golden 
Rule  could  be  applied  to  every  rela- 
tion of  life,  and  in  so  far  as  this  wa«? 
done,  the  irregularities  which  bring 
sin  and  suffering  would  disappear. 
This  was  the  only  rule  which  he  al- 
lowed placed  upon  the  walls  of  his 
factory,  nor  would  he  ever  permit 
the  placard  bearing  the  words  "No 
More  Help  Wanted"  to  be  hung 
there,  because  he  desired  to  see  all 
who  were  out  of  work  and  find  if  h« 
could  not  "'ive  them  help. 

Other  measures  that  he  introduced 
were  social  gatherings  by  which  he 
hoped  to  break  down  what  he  called 
"the  absurd  notion  of  social  distinc- 
tion between  employer  and  employ- 
ed;" the  shortening  of  the  term  of 
labor  to  a  fifty-hour  week;  profit- 
sharing  at  Christmas  time  when, 
with  the  dividend,  he  sent  to  his  em- 
ployes a  letter  upon  such  subjects  as 
"Peace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  to 
Men,"  and  the  "Christ  Principle  of 
Overcoming  Evil  With   Good." 

He  caused  to  be  placed  in  the  oflBce 
of  the  factory,  a  box  in  which  let- 
ters of  criticism  might  be  put  by  his 
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workmen.  These  could  be  anony- 
mous, or  signed,  as  the  writers 
chose.  He  himself  wrote  them  let- 
ters from  week  to  week  regarding 
their  relations  to  each  other,  which 
were  enclosed  in  their  pay  envelopes. 

The  vacant  land  next  to  his  fac- 
tory he  turned  into  a  park  and  a 
playground  for  the  children.  He 
named  it  Golden-Rule  Park,  and 
there,  every  Sunday,  talks,  often  by 
men  and  women  of  national  reputa- 
tion, were  given,  attended  by  the 
workmen  with  their  families,  and 
such  of  the  townspeople  a^s  believed 
in  "Jones"  and  the  principles  which 
he  was  trying  to  apply  to  life. 

As  a  business  man  he  had  the 
peculiarity  of  an  absolute  disregard 
of  recommendations.  When  men  ap- 
plied to  him  for  work,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  the  written  good- 
word  of  some  former  employer,  Mr. 
Jones  would  refuse  to  look  at  it, 
saying  :  "If  you  have  recommenda- 
tions, anybody  will  help  you  to  a 
place.  I  must  help  men  who  have 
none."  Sometimes  he  added  to  this 
refusal  :  "Your  face  is  good  enough 
for  me."  He  was  a  keen  judge  of 
character  and  rarely  wrong  in  his 
estimate. 

Naturally  these  things,  so  different 
from  the  usual  methods,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  it 
was  by  a  seeming  accident  that  he 
received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  mayor.  To  the  politicians  this 
was  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that 
this  man,  a  resident  of  Toledo  for 
only  four  years,  and  wholly  unknown 
in  the  field  of  politics,  should  jump 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been 
toiling  for  many  weary  years  to 
serve  the  party.  He  himself  believ- 
ed his  nomination  was  due  to  "a 
little  effort  put  forth  to  deal  justly 
with  his  fellow-men." 


Mr.  Jones  was  elected,  although 
vigorously  opposed  by  the  saloon 
keepers  because  they  feared  a  drastic 
policy,  and  by  the  wealthy  class  who 
considered  him  "dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  his  belief  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  The  story  of 
his  re-election  again,  and  yet  again, 
upon  an  independent  ticket,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  violent  oppoisition 
of  the  Republican  leaders  and  the 
newspapers,  has  been  many  times 
told  and  need  not  be  here  repeated, 
although  it  is  full  of  interest. 

His  methods  in  his  public  career 
were  the  same  that  he  used  in  his 
private,  successful  business.  From 
what  he  believed  was  right  he  never 
swerved  no  matter  how  strongly  it 
might  seem  to  militate  against  hi? 
personal  interests.  He  proved  in 
both  the  possibility  of  making  an 
everyday  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  everv  affair  of  life.  His  fac- 
tory flourished  and  his  wealth  con- 
stantly increased,  thongh  money 
passed  through  his  fingers  like  water. 
His  conduct  of  public  business  won 
for  him  among  the  ;)eoD".e  a  con- 
stantly increasing  confidence,  while 
his  reputation  abroad  grew  apace. 

It  is  true  that  in  his  own  city  he 
had  bitter  opposition.  Good  men 
could  not  understand  his  ideas  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  criminals 
nor  his  attitude  with  respect  to 
saloons  and  gambling-houses.  It  was 
repeatedly  affirmed  that  the  latter 
were  allowed  to  run  wide  open,  con- 
trary to  law,  and  that  crime  increas- 
ed during  his  mayoralty.  This  was 
believed  by  those  who  did  not  know 
the  facts.  The  records  declare  the 
contrary.  Official  figures  show  the 
numlDer  of  saloons  decreased  and  that 
there  was  less  crime,  instead  o? 
more,   in  the  growing  young  city. 

His  conduct  of  affairs  in  his  official 
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capacity  was  unique.  Everybody  was 
received  kindly  and  courteously,  but 
there  was  not  a  shade  more  of  defer- 
ence to  the  moneyed  man  or  power- 
ful politician  than  to  the  laboring 
man,  or  the  unfortunate  and  penni- 
less. All  were  "just  people"  and 
his  brothers,  and  each  was  spoken 
with  in  his  turn.  He  never  turned 
away  from  anyone  who  asked  for 
help,  regarding  his  wealth  as  a  re- 
isponsibility  from  which,  if  it  could 
be  rightfully  done,  he  would  have 
gladly  shaken  himself  free.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  gave  away  each 
year  far  more  than  the  salary  of  his 
office.  Each  day  he  lived  in  accord 
with  this  simple   statement  : 

"I  assure  you  that  I  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  be  a  Christian  on 
the  basis  of  loving  my  neighbor  as 
myself,  whether  my  neighbor  is  a 
church  member,  or  a  non-church 
member;  a  saloon  keeper  or  a  store- 
keeper; a  gambler  or  an  oppressor 
of  labor;  always  remembering  that 
he  is  my  neighbor,  God's  child  and 
my  brother — an  erring  brother,  per- 
haps, but  my  brother  just  the  same." 

At  all  times  and  seasons  he  was 
studying  the  problems  of  living, 
those  which  seemed  to  him  of  vital 
moment  to  the  well-being  of  "all  the 
people."  He  was  an  eager  listener 
to  the  conclusions  of  others,  weigh- 
ing their  arguments  without  preju- 
dice, easily  taking  the  attitude  of  a 
learner.  PVankly  he  expressed  his 
own  convictions  whether  of  agree- 
ment or  difference,  but  with  a  sim- 
plicity that  precluded  offense. 

His  faith  in  the  individual  was 
supreme.  He  saw  in  the  poorest  and 
lowest  that  something  which  will 
make  for  good,  if  aroused,  and  this 
was  always  his  purpose.  One  day  a 
poorly-dressed  man  came  into  the 
office  and  asked  of  him  money  enough 


to  pay  his  railroad  fare  to  a  place 
where  he  hoped  '  to  secure  the  work 
for  which  he  had  been  vainly  seeking 
in  Toledo.  Instantly  Mr.  Jones' 
hand  went  into  his  pocket,  but,  as 
was  often  the  case  because  of  his 
quick  generosity,  he  found  nothing 
there.  Application  to  his  clerk  and 
secretary  produced  no  result.  Then 
he  took  out  his  mileage-book  and 
handed  it  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
never  before  seen,  telling  him  to  send 
it  back  when  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion. The  remonstrances  of  his  clerk 
— who  was  also  his  devoted  friend 
and  helper — he  answered  with  a 
smile,  turning  to  his  desk  in  dis- 
missal of  the  subject.  Some  time 
after,  so  long  that  there  was  a 
chance  he  had  been  deceived,  the 
book  came  back,  with  the  amount  of 
fare  enclosed  in  a  poorly-written  but 
most  earnest  letter  of  thanks.  Any- 
thing like  this  naturally  brought  him 
in  conflict  with  the  railroads,  but  he 
would  settle  the  difficulty  by  paying 
the  difference  in  fare,  remarking  : 
"The  very  rich  man  can  ride  in  a 
private  car;  the  moderately  wealthy 
may  ride  on  a  pass;  and  the  well-to- 
do  is  able  to  buy  a  mileage-book  at 
two  cents  a  mile.  It  is  only  the  poor 
man  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
full  price." 

One  cold  Winter  morning  three  men 
came  in  and  asked  for  money  to  get 
a  Salvation  Army  dinner,  saying 
they  were  out  of  work.  He  drew  out 
a  five-dollar  bill  and  gave  them,  tell- 
ing them  to  bring  back  the  change, 
as  he  had  none.  "You  will  never  see 
that  money  again,"  remarked  his 
clerk. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  return- 
ed, but  Mr.  Jones  being  out,  they 
handed  what  was  left  to  Mr.  Voit. 

"Is  it  all  right  ?"  asked  the  lat- 
ter. 
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They  hesitated.  "All  but  twenty 
cents,"  one  said  at  last.  "We  took 
a  drink  out  of  what  was  left  and 
thought  we  would  run  away  with  the 
rest,  but  we  concluded  we  couldn't 
treat  a  man  like  that  in  so  mean  a 
way." 

Through  all  the  years  I  knew  him 
and  when  he  was  under  the  hottest 
fire  of  criticism,  I  never  heard  him 
speak  unkindly  of  his  enemies.  And 
in  his  public  life,  through  his  politi- 
cal campaigns  his  condemnation  was 
always  of  methods  and  measures, 
never  of  men. 

Much  of  interest  regarding  the  life 
of  this  man  must  necessarily  be 
omitted  from  this  article.  I  have 
said  little  of  his  political  campaigns, 
carried  on  with  no  bribing  of  voters, 
no  promises  given  for  influence  and 
work,  without  appeal  to  partisan 
feeling,  and  with  no  catering  to  any 
class  of  society. 

From  the  closing  of  his  first  term 
as  mayor,  the  magic  of  his  name 
would  call  together  crowds  of  eager 
listeners,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
working  m'en  and  women,  to  whom 
he  would  talk  simply  and  naturally 
of  their  duties  to  each  other  and  to 
the  community  in  which  they  lived. 
"The  ideal  government,"  he  would 
say,  "is  one  where  the  strongest  will 
always  help  the  weakest."  Without 
cant,  but  with  an  intense  earnestness 
that  held  the  attention  of  the  most 
careless,  he  presented  the  highest  re- 
ligious ideal  as  the  practical  one  to 
live  by. 

The  Golden  Rule  he  declared  to  be 
an  exact  science.  "It  is  really  the 
physical  law  of  action  and  reaction 
expressed  in  morals.  It  is  the  law 
of  life,  of  relation — and  it  works." 

"I  intend  to  be  always  in  poli- 
tics," he  often  declared,  "working 
and  voting  for  those  candidates  who 


seem  to  me  to  be  looking  most     to 
ward  the  light  of  liberty   and  equal- 
ity." 

Letters  of  commendation  from 
thinkers  and  reformers  came  to  him 
from  all  over  the  world.  "It  is  a 
great  joy  to  me,"  wrote  Tolstoi, 
after  the  third  election  of  Mr.  Jonee, 
"to  know  that  such  ideas  as  are  ex- 
pressed in  your  address  are  approved 
by  a  great  majority  of  your  people." 

"The  work  you  ar'e  doing  for  hu- 
man welfare,"  wrote  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  "is  far  larger  than  the  orbit 
in  which  you  move;  it  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  world." 

In  similar  vein  were  letters  from 
W.  D.  Howells,  R.  Heber  Newton, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  and  almost 
countless  others  whose  names  are 
familiar  household  words. 

Perhaps  the  letters  which  touched 
him  most  deeply,  for  which  he  cared 
most,  were  those  from  children  tell- 
ing him  their  troubles  and  asking 
him  for  all  sorts  of  things,  express- 
ing their  childish  faith  in  his  will  to 
do  what  they  desired.  He  loved 
children  and  they  knew  and  loved 
him  with  fervor. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Jones,  both  public 
and  private,  has  the  deepest  moral 
significance  from  every  point  of  view.    . 

The  man  whose  whole  aim  under 
every  condition  was  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  help  unfortu- 
nate men  and  women  to  live  better 
lives  and  do  nothing  to  hinder  them, 
finally  won  the  love  and  trupt  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  a  most 
unprecedented  degree.  And  even 
though  there  were  those  who  bitterly 
opposed  him  as  dangerous;  though 
the  Legislature  repealed  the  law  by 
which  a  mayor  could  take  the  place 
of  the  police  judge,  because  of  the 
rulings  which  he  made  in  that  posi-  ^ 
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tion  with  regard  to  criminals,  few 
indeed  were  they  who  questioned  the 
sincerity  of  his  motives  or  doubted 
his  integrity. 

The  outpouring-  of  the  people  upon 
the  day  of  his  funeral  was  such  as 
has  been  rarely  witnessed  in  any 
city.  Thousands  stood  for  hours  in 
the  hot  July  sun  upon  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  house  and  in  the  avenues 
leading  thither,  sorrowfully  awaiting 
the  moment  when  the  body  of  their 
friend  should  be  borne  to  its  final 
resting-place.  And  all  along  the 
route  to  the  cemetery  groups  of  men 
and  women  stood  with  bared  heads- 
many  with  tears  streaming  down 
their      faces— while      the      procession 


slowly     passed    by.     They  loved  him 
so — these  people. 

Nor  do  they  forget  him,  nor  the 
things  for  which  he  worked.  His 
name  is  one  to  conjure  with  to-day, 
and  the  lesson  of  brotherhood  which 
he  taught  will  remain  a  living  influ- 
ence even  when  the  memory  of  the 
personal  man  has  grown  dim  by  the 
passing  of  the  years.  They  will  re- 
call that  by  his  life  he  exemplified 
this  thought  : 

"Shun  sorrow  not;  be  brave  to  bear 
The  world's  dark  weight  of  sin  and 

care  ; 
Spend   and  be   spent,   yearn,    suffer, 

give. 
And  in  thy  brethern  learn  to  live." 
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BY  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  IN  WORLD  TO-DAY. 
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wsr       .,^.j,.  ^  gigantic  national  project  is  under  way  in  the  United  States,  by  which  millions  of  acres     .,'    ■   ""^ 

of  arid  land  in  the  west  will  be  reclaimed.    The  magic  agency  which  is  to  bring  about  this   _^       "'^.IJ!, 

^      ■'■i;'^'"^  change,  and  which  is  already  being  employed,  is  irrigation.    The  first  step  was  taken  last  ^''."'    " 

!toOft'i?iviv^i|^!Sbring  when  the  Truckee-Carson  Irrigation  Canal  ^  ••■;-;;  •^  .     -.  .""«f»w»  ';-"'».'<^{3J| 

the  map  this  proposition  will  be 
shipping  hogs  and  alfalfa  to  new 
mining   camps." 

The  Senator  was  Francis  G.  New- 
lands,  of  Nevada,  "Father  of  the 
Reclamation  Act;"  the  place  near 
Reno,  Nevada,  and  the  time  Jurie  17 
last.  On  this  date  just  three  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Act  was  celebrated  the 
turning  on  of  water  into  the  Truc- 
kee-Carson  irrigation  canals.  The 
observing  prospector  from  Rhyolite 
had  said  the  event  signalized  the 
first  great  step  in  the  upbuilding  of 
Nevada.  It  was  appropriately  hon- 
ored. A  special  train  bearing  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committees  of  the 
House   and   Senate  on  Irrigation,  in- 


OUT  in  Nevada  not  long  ago  a 
grizzled  old  prospector  from 
Rhyolite  put  his  arm  over  the 
shoulders  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor and  drew  him  slowly  from  the 
crowd.  "Senator,  I've  been  pros- 
pecting fifty  years  in  these  Nevada 
deserts;  I've  made  my  pile  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  the  Comstock  days 
and  I've  lost  it,  and  I've  made  it 
and  lost  it  again.  I've  seen  Nevada 
turn  out  millionaires,  and  then  call 
back  her  loan  with  interest.  I've 
never  yet  seen  a  ledge  that  I  knew 
didn't  run  out  somewhere.  But,  I 
want  to  say  that  in  this  irrigation 
proposition  we've  struck  a  pay 
streak  that  will  never  give  out. 
iWhen  our   old   mining   towns   are   off 
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eluding  five  of  the  seventeen  who  had 
drafted  the  Reclamation  Act,  Gover- 
nor Pardee,  of  California,  Governor 
Sparks,  of  Nevada,  F.  H.  Newell, 
Chief  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
and  three  or  four  hundired  leg'islators 
and  citizens,  many  of  them  of  na- 
tional reputation,  pulled  up  early  in 
the  forenoon  near  the  head-g"ates  of 
the  canal  diverting  water  from  the 
Truckee  River.  Shortly  afterward 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Newlands  broke  a 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  huge 
concrete  works  above  the  head- 
gates.  The  "irrigationists"  turned 
the  mechanical  cranks,  the  steel 
head-gates  lifted,  and  the  cool  waters 
from  the  high  Sierra  rushed  through 
the  canal  to  the  thirsty  desert  of 
the  Carson  Valley  thirty  miles 
away.  A  dozen  Indians  slipped  to 
the  river  bed  below  the  dam  to 
gather  up  the  stranded  trout.  Sena- 
tor Du  Bois,  of  Idaho,  no  less  agile, 
picked  the  fish  up  carefully  and  re- 
turned them  to   the   stream. 

As  the  water  flowed  into  the  new 
irrigation  canal  and  the  whistling  of 
the  distant  locomotive  echoed  in  the 
hills,  I  saw  a  noted  enthusiast,  per- 
haps our  greatest  publicist  in  the 
cause  of  the  irrigation  of  arid  Am- 
erica, a  man  who  has  written  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  and  who  never 
neglects  to  talk  irrigation  on  every 
public  opportunity,  wiping  the  tears 
from  his  eyes.  "I  couldn't  help 
thinking  of  some  of  the  old*-timers 
who  did  not  live  to  see  this 
through,"  he  explained  apologetical- 
ly. "There  was  old  G.  He  worked 
with  us  on  this  proposition  for  ten 
years.  G.  lived  in  Nevada  for  fifty 
years,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of 
that  period  he  talked  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  very  problem  which  has 
just  been  worked  out." 

It  was  more  than     a    step  in     the 


upbuilding  of  Nevada;  it  was  a  move 
toward  the  reclamation  of  the  whole 
west.  It  was  the  consummation  of 
the  dream  of  years  and  of  the  work 
of  men  who  have  labored  long  and 
faithfully  in  the  cause  of  national 
irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  no  new  idea.  It  waS 
practiced  in  Egypt  six  thousand 
years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  gathering  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the 
first  diversion  and  impounding  dam 
in  history.  It  is  pleasing  to  recall 
that  in  all  the  changes  of  empire, 
irrigated  lands  are  the  only  lands  in 
all  the  earth  that  have  been  continu- 
ously and  successfully  cultivated. 
Irrigation  was  tried  in  California 
three  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Franciscan  padreis,  and  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Mormons  in  Utah  and 
Nevada  half  a  century  back  with  as- 
tonishing success. 

But  irrigation  works  built  by  the 
Government  is  a  new  idea  in  Am- 
erica. And  irrigation,  scientific  irri- 
gation, as  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Reclamation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
by  other  "irrigationists"  (i.e.,  those 
who  study  the  problems  of  irrigation, 
as  distinguished  from  irrigators) , 
was  a  subject  apparently  so  little 
appreciated,  despite  the  visible  re- 
sults, that  it  took  ten  years  of  talk- 
ing at  Washington  before  a  majority 
of  the  National  Legislature  became 
convinced  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  idea  at  all. 

By  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  the 
first  to  be  completed  under  the  Re- 
clamation Act,  water  is  taken  from 
the  Truckee  River  at  a  point  ten 
miles  above  Wadsworth,  Nevada,  to 
the  channel  of  the  Carson  River  by 
a  canal  thirty-one  miles  long.  In 
the  Truckee  River  there  is  plenty  of 
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water,  but  in  the  Truckee  Valley 
there  is  little  agricultural  land.  In 
the  Carson  Valley  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  agricultural  land.  In  fact, 
almost  everywhere  in  the  arid  west 
there  is  more  good  land  than  there 
is  water.  On  the  first  of  January, 
1906,  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
had  been  brought  under  irrigation  in 
the  Carson  Valley  by  means  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches.  Already  the  cabins  of  the 
pioneers  are  seen  in  the  valley,  little 
one  or  two-room  houses,  mostly,  but 
enough  to  shelter  the  frontiersman 
and  his  family,  for  the  object  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  is  to  provide  homes 
for  the  homeseekers.  The  land  is 
divided  into  farm  units  limited  to 
one  hundred  acres,  and  the  settler 
must  be  bona  fide. 

That  this  bleak  Nevada  desert  will 
be  completely  transformed  through 
irrigation  is  fairly  assured  by  the 
fact  that  wherever  w^ater  has  been 
brought  to  the  land  in  the  Carson 
Valley  by  the  few  owners  of  small 
farms  scattered  close  along  the  bed 
of  the  little  Carson  River,  crops 
grow  with  great  luxuriance.  One 
can  almost  see  alfalfa  grow.  The 
stock  feeding  upon  it  look  sleek  and 
are  in  prime  condition.  Horses, 
dairy  cattle,  mules  and  hogs  fatten 
on  it.  Where  some  settler  may  have 
planted  a  seed  by  his  back  porch, 
there  has  grown  up  a  fruit  tree.  De- 
ciduous fruits,  grown  for  home  use, 
do  well  and  have  a  flavor  that  is 
often  a  pronounced  characteristic  of 
fruit  grown  in  high  altitudes.  The 
arid  regions,  with  their  peculiarities 
of  climate,  may  yet  give  birth  to 
fruits,  grain  or  vegetables  superior 
to  anything  raised  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  land  in  the  Carson 
Valley  shows  white  with  alkali.  The 
Government     will    redeem     this  land 


through  underground  drainage.  The 
theory,  which  has  been  proved,  is 
that  the  crops  can  stand  a  fair  am- 
ount of  alkali  if  it  is  distributed 
through  the  soil;  it  is  when  it  forms 
a  coating  on  the  surface  that 
it  destroys  vegetation.  Ordin- 
ary irrigation  brings  the  alkali  to 
the  top  of  the  ground.  The  water 
impregnated  with  alkali  is  drawn  to 
the  surface  as  the  ground  becomes 
dry  and  evaporates.  By  underground 
drainage  the  water  does  not  again 
come  to  the  surface  after  irrigation, 
but  passes  away  through  porous 
pipes,  carrying  the  alkaline  matter 
with  it.  Necessary  underground 
drainage  is  included  in  the  general 
irrigation  work.  Before  entering  up- 
on any  project  "soil  tests"  are  made 
by  Government  experts,  to  determine 
the  fertility  and  characteristics  of 
the  soil.  Water  tests  to  ascertain 
the  varying  amounts  of  water  neces- 
sary for  irrigation  in  different  locali- 
ties are  also  made. 

The  huge  head-gates  on  the  Truc- 
kee-Carson  Canal  are  of  concrete,  all 
of  one  piece,  and  present  an  impreg- 
nable appearance.  With  ordinary 
care  they  will  last  for  centuries,  de- 
fying storms  and  floods,  and  keeping 
the  water  under  absolute  control  at 
all  times.  Their  finished  and  sub- 
stantial appearance  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  "intakes"  where 
water  is  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  Imperial  country  in  the 
southern  part  of  California.  With 
such  head-gates  the  water  could  not 
have  escaped  through  the  irrigated 
country  at  Imperial  into  the  Salton 
Sink,  creating  as  it  has  at  this  writ- 
ing, a  vast  inland  sea  thirty  miles 
long,  five  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  ten 
to  twenty  feet  deep. 

The  works  on  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  testify  to   the  fact  that     the 
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Government  with  its  expert  engi- 
neers and  ample  funds  is  able  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  west  with 
projects  of  a  lasting-  character;  and, 
while  encouraging-,  and  desiring  irri- 
gation work  by  private  capital,  has 
the  ability  to  undertake  the  greater 
works  with  a  completeness  and  per- 
manency beyond  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual funds. 

All  doubt  as  to  the  realization  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this 
grand  plan  should  be  removed  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  irri- 
gation of  the  Colorado  Desert  ad- 
joining the  Colorado  River  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Mexico.  Like  magic,  a 
vast,  unproductive,  sun-bitten  area 
has  been  transformed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  water  into  an  enormously 
productive  agricultural  region.  It  is 
a  twentieth  century  miracle.  It  is 
the  largest  irrigation  project,  either 
public  or  private,  that  has  so  far 
been  completed  in  the  United  States. 
Land  served  by  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  costs  $26  an  acre  with  water; 
the  price  of  land  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  the  Colorado  Desert  Ls 
about  the  same. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
home  in  the  Imperial  Valley  of  the 
Colorado  Desert.  There  was  not 
even  an  Indian  hogan  (earth  hut)  to 
shelter  the  engineers  who  surveyed 
the  first  canals  from  the  Colorado 
River  across  the  desert.  The  parched 
earth  was  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  a 
skating  rink,  and  it  seemed  even  less 
promising  than  Death  Valley,  for  it 
lacks  the  mineral  wealth  of  that 
region,  the  ground  being  a  sedimen- 
tary deposit  from  the  Colorado 
River. 

To-day  a  hundred  thousand  acres 
are  under  actual  cultivation  on  the 
California  side  of  the  desert,  and  ten 
thousand  on  the  Mexican  side.  Towns 


have  arisen  almost  in  a  night;  the 
principal  are  Imperial,  Holtville, 
Brawley,  Calexico,  Mexicali,  Heber 
and  Silsbee,  ranging  from  600  to 
1,800  population.  There  are  fifteen 
thousand  people  and  eleven  school 
districts  in  the  valley.  The  reports 
from  these  school  districts,  for  June, 
1905,  show  701  children  against  370 
one  year  ago.  The  population  of  the 
valley  is  greater  than  the  school 
census  would  indicate,  because  so 
many  men  have  gone  there  to  start 
farms,  leaving  their  families  at  home 
until  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Imperial,  the  largest  town, 
has  a  $5,000  schoolhouse  and  a  brick 
church  which  also  cost  $5,000.  The 
men  who  work  out  in  the  open  all 
day  say  they  do  not  mind  the  heat  ; 
there  are  .  no  instances  of  sunstroke 
in  this  dry  air.  The  country  is  filled 
with  young  college  men.  The  moral 
tone  of  the  valley  is  illustrated  by 
the  vote  against  intoxicants  which 
was  carried  out  at  two  different  elec- 
tions. A  telephone  system  has  been 
extended  throughout  the  whole  irri- 
gated area.  The  towns  possess  neat 
brick  and  stone  business  blocks,  con- 
crete sidewalks  and  graded  streets. 
Shade  trees  are  being  grown,  and,  at 
eighteen  months  old,  poplars  are 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height 
and  afford  substantial  shade. 

On  the  American  side  of  the  "des- 
ert"— I  use  quotation  marks  since 
the  term  is  obsolete — no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  acres  of  the  total  one 
hundred  thousand  under  cultivation 
are  in  barley;  ten  thousand  acres  are 
in  alfalfa,  which  here  produces  from 
eight  to  twelve  crops  a  year  of  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  an  acre 
each  cutting.  Milo  maize,  Egyptian 
corn,  sugar  beets,  and  other  field 
crops  as  well  as  vegetables  grow 
luxuriantly    in   the    sedimentary    soil. 
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Flaming  Tokay  grapes,  melons  arid 
cantaloupes  of  the  finest  quality  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  And 
aU  this  on  the  Colorado  "desert,"  a 
region  as  unpromising  as  any  locality 
the  ^Government  could  select  for  irri- 
gation projects  under  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  un- 
promising than  any  regions  that  have 
been  selected  to  be  affected  by  the 
operation  of  that  law. 

Fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle  are 
now  fattened  in  the  Imperial  country 
for  market.  There  is  much  dairy 
stock;  horses,  mules  and  hogs  are 
raised;  a  horsebreeders'  association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  blooded  stock.  The  lit- 
tle town  of  Imperial  ranks  next  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  being 
the  •  third  shipping  point  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  South- 
ern California. 

Actual  work  in  the  Im.perial  coun- 
try was  begun  in  1900,  wheT}.  a  ditch 
eight  miles  long  and  seventy-five  feet 
wide  was  constructed  to  connect  with 
the  Alamo  River  bed.  Canals  were 
diverted  from  the  river  channel  and 
took  the  water  through  the  valley. 
The  country  is,  in  some  places,  as 
much  as  three  hundred  feet  below  sea 
level.  The  Colorado  River,  which 
carries  down  each  year  enough  sedi- 
m.ent  to  cover  sixty-eight  miles 
square  with  solid  earth  one  foot 
deep,  has  built  its  channel  higher 
than  the  surrounding  country  and 
thrown  out  banks  which  once  cut  off 
a  considerable  body  of  w^ater  from 
the  ocean.  This  huge  inland  sea  has 
evaporated,  and  now  the  basin  covers 
one  thousand  square  miles,  only  a 
little  of  v/hich  has  been  irrigated. 
The  Government  has  planned  for  the 
'altimate  extension  of  the  canals  of 
the   Yuma   project   twenty     miles     or 


more  from  the  Laguna  dam  ten  miles 
above  Yuma,  to  the  Imperial  Valley. 

The  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive irrigation  project  which  the 
Government  has  under  consideration 
is  the  reclamation  of  two  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley of  California.  Water  will  be  con- 
served by  means  of  seven  huge  reser- 
voirs, and  distributed  over  the  val- 
ley, which  is  250  miles  long  and  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  breadth. 
Here  the  problems  of  irrigation, 
reclamation,  navigation  and  drain- 
age are  all  closely  connected;  for, 
with  the  storage  of  waters,  the 
crests  of  the  Spring  floods  which 
have  often  broken  the  levees  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Sacramento 
River  and  destroyed  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property,  will  be  con- 
trolled. The  climatic  conditions  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  are  far  less 
extreme  than  those  in  the  desert 
regions. 

Although  the  Government  contem- 
plates irrigation  works  for  the  bene- 
fit of  homesteaders  and  endeavors  as 
far  as  possible  to  undertake  works 
with  the  view  of  bringing  water  to 
available  Government  lands,  yet,  in 
the  event  that  individuals  are  willing 
to  subdivide  their  lands  and  to  sign 
a  contract  which  will  prevent  land 
speculation  anticipating  increased 
values  through  irrigation,  irrigation 
works  will  be  undertaken  under  the 
Reclamation  Act  where  the  land  is 
in  private  ownership.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Ari- 
zona, where  a  dam  capable  of  im- 
pounding enough  water  to  irrigate 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
will  be  constructed.  The  settlers  in 
that  section  have  gone  ahead  and  ac- 
complished marvels:  now  the  Gov- 
ernment is  coming  to  their  aid.  In 
the    Sacramento    Valley     the   land  is 
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mainly  in  larg-e  holdings,  there  being 
individual  ranches  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  extent.  At  present, 
however,  it  looks  as  if  many  of  these 
huge  estates  would  be  subdivided. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  these  erst- 
while arid  lands  will  support  per- 
manently a  large  population.  For 
the  first   time     in     its     history,    the 


Government  with  humanitarian  pur- 
poses enters  upon  a  work  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging 
to  private  enterprise.  The  first  im- 
pounding dams,  head-gates,  canals, 
laterals  and  ditches  have  been  built 
by  the  Government  and  are  ready  for 
the  settler.  It  remains  with  the 
settler  to  determine  whether  he  will 
succeed  or  fail. 


How  Public  Opinion  is  iManufactured 

McCLURE'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  great  corporations  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  life  insurance  companies  and  the  railroad  companies  to  counter- 
act the  adverse  criticisms  of  their  oppouents,  are  not  exactly  what  could  be  called  abore- 
board.  As  the  following  editorial  shows,  they  liave  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  paid  reading 
matter  in  the  press  with  the  precise  purpose  of  making  readers  believe  such  reading  matter 
to  be  an  independent  expression  of  opinion. 


THERE  has  long  been  a  sus- 
picion amounting,  in  many 
quarters,  to  a  certainty,  that 
our  great  corporations  included  in 
their  advertising  bureaus  well- 
equipped,  secret  departments  for 
manufacturing  public  opinion  favor- 
able to  themselves.  It  is  one  of 
their  vaunted  "economies"  which, 
for  "the  good  of  the  business,"  they 
took  care  to  keep  to  themselves.  As 
a  rule,  all  that  a  restive  public  could 
do  under  this  suspicion  was  to  ac- 
cuse. It  could  not  prove.  One  of 
the  many  substantial  public  services 
rendered  by  the  admirable  life  insur- 
ance investigation  which  has  been 
going  on  in  New  York  City  last  Fall 
and  this  Winter,  was  to  contribute  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  way  the 
publicity  bureau  worked  in  the 
Mutual  Life  Company  at  lea/st.  It  is 
probably  a  fair  example  of  what  all 
our  great  corporations   support. 

That  a  great  life  insurance  com- 
pany, like  the  Mutual,  should  do  a 
large     amount      of     advertising  goes 


without  saying,  but  as  the  investiga- 
tion showed,  there  is  something  else 
beside  straightforward  advertising  of 
itself  done  by  the  concern;  and  this 
is  the  way  it's  worked.  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Mutual  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  has  been  a  certain  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Smith.  His  business  has 
been  that  of  managing  a  species  of 
literary  bureau.  In  ordinary  times 
his  activities  have  been  general  and 
rather  unimportant,  but  in  time  of 
emergency  they  are  enlarged;  for  in- 
stance, last  September,  when  the  in- 
vestigation began,  he  turned  all  his 
strength  to  preparing  articles  calcu- 
lated to  counteract  the  reports  of 
the  investigations  sent  out  through 
the  regular  news  channels.  He  did 
not  send  out  these  articles  from  the 
office  of  the  Mutual.  He  turned  them 
over  to  an  institution  handled  by  a 
Mr.  Allan  Forman,  called  the  Tele- 
graphic News  Bureau.  The  Mutual 
paid  Mr.  Forman  $1  a  line  for  every 
issue  of  Mr.  Smith's  articles  which 
he  secured  in  a  reputable  newspaper. 
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For  one  item  supplied  to  about  100 
different  papers  in  October,  the  Mu- 
tual Life  paid  between  $5,00€  and 
$6,000.  On  October  25th  they  had 
paid  out  for  six  articles  which  Mr. 
Forman  had  handled  in  that  month 
something  like  $11,000,  and  many  of 
the  bills  had  not  yet  come  in.  As 
stated,  Mr.  Forman  received  $1  a 
line  from  the  Mutual  Life  for  hand- 
ling this  matter.  What  the  news- 
papers received  for  publishing  did  not 
appear.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  some 
of  the  newspapers  charged  $5,  some 
$1.50,  and  some  $2  a  line.  Now, 
this  large  sum  was  paid  because  the 
matter  was  published  as  regular 
telegraphic  news  or  reading  articles, 
that  is  because  the  newspapers  gave 
no  indication  that  they  were  really 
publishing  advertising  matter  for 
which  they  were  receiving  pay.  Mr. 
Smith  mentioned  several  reputable 
papers  in  which  his  articles  had  ap- 
peared as  reading  matter. 

So  much  for  the  kind  of  work  Mr. 
Smith's  department  has  been  doing, 
but  this  is  not  all  of  the  Mutual' s 
advertising  on  the  quiet.  There  is  a 
regular  advertising  department  out- 
side of  Mr.  Smith's.  This  is  man- 
aged by  a  Mr.  W.  S.  Sullivan.  Mr. 
Sullivan  buys  space  in  magazines  and 
in  some  of  the  newspapers,  direct 
advertising  of  which  nobody  can 
complain,  but  he  also  sends  out 
what  his  account  books  call  "Tele- 
graphic Readers."  Mr.  Sullivan 
claimed  to  Mr.  Hughes  that  these 
telegraphic  readers  were  sent  out  at 
the  solicitation  largely  of  the  news- 
papers themselves. 

"All  the  large  daily  newspapers," 
he  explained,  "have  representatives, 
or  most  of  them  have  representa- 
tivep,  in  this  city.  The  trade  name 
is  a  'special  advertising  agent.' 
These  men,  of  course,  come  to  see  us 


in  the  course  of  business,  they  come 
to  see  all  general  advertisers,  and 
this  telegraphic  news  item  is  a  mat- 
ter that  appears  on  a  great  many  of 
their  rate  cards,  and  we  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  sent  out  to  any 
paper  that  had  not  already  filed  with 
us  their  rate,  so  that  we  understood 
what  we  were  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vice." These  notices,  Mr.  Sullivan 
went  on  to  say,  were  printed,  a^s  a 
rule,  without  any  distinguishing 
marks.  However,  some  of  them,  he 
said,  made  a  practice  of  disguising 
the  matter  in  what  he  called  "a  very 
subtle  way,"  such  as  a  cut-off  rule, 
a  star,  a  different  form  of  type  than 
the  body  of  the  paper. 

It  all  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
been  able  to  arrange  for  a  price 
with  a  lot  of  reputable  newspapers 
to  print  as  reading  articles  or  as 
matter  of  news,  material  which  was 
incontestably  devised  to  deceive  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  ethics  of  the  press 
on  the  matter  of  paid  space  are  per- 
fectly simple.  Whatever  is  printed 
and  paid  for  must  appear  as  adver- 
tising. To  print  an  article  as  news, 
as  reading  matter,  or  as  editorial 
comment  and  receive  pay  for  it — is 
to  deceive  the  reader.  It  is  entirely 
analogous  to  selling  a  vote — quite  as 
debasing  to  the  person  who  does  it 
and  as  unfair  to  the  public  whom  he 
serves.  Certainly  newspapers  that 
will  consent  to  allow  such  a  use  of 
their  columns  are  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  corporations  which  employ 
them. 

The  Mutual  Life's  news  depart- 
ment, so  far  as  revealed,  is  not  near- 
ly so  complete  as  that  which  other 
corporations,  notably  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  has  supported  amons: 
its  other  curious  "economies."  For 
instance,   in   Ohio   that   concern     em- 
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ployed  at  one  time  a  distributing- 
agency  known  as  the  Jennings  Ad- 
vertising- Agency,  which  distributed 
articles,  prepared  especially  for  the 
concern,  to  the  newspapers,  and  paid 
for  them  on  condition  that  they  ap- 
peared as  news  or  editorials.  In  one 
of  the  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  attorney-general,  Frank  S. 
Monnett,  in  1898 — he  brought  out  a 
contract  with  the  newspaper  made  by 
this  agency  of  which  the  following  is 
a  fragment  : 

"The  publisher  agrees  to  reprint 
on  news  or  editorial  pages  of  said 
newspaper  such  notices,  set  in  the 
body  type  of  said  paper  and  bearing 
no  mark  to  indicate  advertising,  as 
are  furnished  from  time  to  time  by 
said  Jennings  Agency  at  the  rate  of 

per  line,   and  to     furnish     such 

agency  extra  copies  of  paper  contain- 
ing such  notes  at  four  cents  per 
copy."  Specimens  of  the  articles 
published  under  this  contract  were 
offered  in  the  testimony — all  of  them 
defenses  or  laudations  of  the  Stand- 
ard. 

In  the  last  year  the  Standard  has 
done  a  large  amount  of  similar  pub- 
lishing in  Kansas.  During  the  "oil 
war"  of  the  Spring  of  1905,  articles 
three  and  four  columns  in  length, 
bristling  with  tables  and  calculations 
which  had  no  bearing  on  the  real 
points  at  issue  in  the  oil  trouble  in 
the  state,  but  which  were  admirably 
calculated  to  bewilder  and  mislead  a 
public  knowing  little  or  nothing  of 
the  real  facts  of  the  situation,  were 
offered  the  Kansas  papers  at  their 
own  figure.  These  articles  were 
worth  anywhere  from  five  hundred 
dollars  to  one  thousand  to  the  pa- 
pers, and  when  one  remembers  that 
the  prosperous  newspaper  in  the 
Kansas  town  clears  probably  not 
over   $2,500   a   year,    the   temptation 


in  the  plum  is  obvious.  But  there 
were  papers  clean  enough  on  the 
ethics  of  the  matter  to  refus'e  the 
fruit.  The  Emporia  Gazette  refused 
it,  so  did  Governor  Hoch's  news- 
paper, but  there  were  more  which 
looked  and  ate  ! 

The  Standard,  it  is  well  known, 
has  always  had  a  subsidized  press  of 
its  own,  the  leading  representative  of 
which  is  the  Oil  City  Derrick — a  very 
able  paper  in  its  legitimate  oil  news 
and  a  vituperative  and  amusing  ad- 
vocate in  matters  of  controversy. 
For  many  yearg,  too,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  subsidized  Gunton's 
Magazine  to  the  tune  of  $15,000  to 
$25,000  a  year.  This  periodical, 
which  flickered  out  last  year,  began 
as  a  strong  and  able  expositor  of  the 
principles  of  combination  and  co-op- 
eration in  commerce,  but  it  suffered 
the  intellectual  dry-rot  which  over- 
takes most  subsidized  concerns,  and 
at  its  death  had  become  an  ineffec- 
tive and  rather  querulous  defender  of 
corporations  in  general  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  particular. 

Another  method  of  manufacturing 
opinion  largely  employed  by  the 
Standard  is  anonymous  or  mislead- 
ing circularization  of  pamphlets  or 
books.  It  was  this  method  which 
the  concern  took  to  meet  Mias  Tar- 
bell's  History  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  That  it  was  their  right- 
even  their  duty  to  the  public  —  to 
answer  openly  the  arguments  and 
facts  of  that  work  is  evident,  but 
they  did  little  openly.  Secretly, 
however,  the  publicity  bureau  was 
not  idle.  For  instance,  a  little  vol- 
ume called  "The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company"  ap- 
peared from  the  press  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  in  the  Spring  of  1903.  It 
explained  the  rise  of  the  great  trust 
as  the  almost  automatic  working  of 
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the  law  of  combination,  it  overlook- 
ed conveniently  any  evidence  of  un- 
usual railroad  manipulationis  or  bru- 
tal forcing  of  rivals  out  of  business, 
and  it  was  as  innocent  of  an  ethical 
notion  as  a  new-born  babe.  Im- 
mediately after  its  publication  this 
magazine  began  to  receive  letters 
from  librarians,  colleges,  ministers, 
and  teachers  all  over  the  country, 
saying  that  they  had  received  the 
book  with  a  slip  bearing  the  printed 
legend,  "Compliments  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,"  and  suggesting  with  more 
or  less  indignation  that  this  was  a 
Standard  Oil  method  of  meeting 
criticism,  as  it  undoubtedly  was. 
Publishers  are  not  given  to  gratuit- 
ous distribution  to  that  extent. 
Nobody  could  rightly  criticize  the 
open  circulation  of  the  book  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  If  they  be- 
lieved it  a  putting  of  their  case 
which  it  would  be  wise  to  circulate, 
there  was  no  reason  they  should  not 
have  sent  it  to  whomsoever  they 
wished,  with  their  own  compliments 
on  every  volume  of  the  thousands 
they  scattered.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  this  company  see/s  things. 

At  the  present  writing  the  amount 
of  indirect  and  distorted  advertis- 
ing which  the  railroads  are  doing  in 
opposition  to  the  Rate  Regulation 
Bill  before  Congress  is  becoming  ap- 
parent to  the  initiated.  Mr.  Baker, 
whose  series  of  articles  on  the  rail- 
roads began  in  our  November  num- 
ber, has  gathered  many  facts  about 
the  way  in  which  public  opinion  is 
being  manufactured,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  publish  an  article 
,  by  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Baker 
finds  that  there  is  in  operation  an 
extensive  press  bureau,  supported 
liberally  by  a  combination  of  leading 
railroads.  This  bureau  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Boston     and     has  branch 


offices  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Topeka, 
Kansas,  with  many  local  and  trav- 
eling agents  elsewhere.  Like  the 
press  bureau  of  the  Mutual  Life  Com- 
pany, it  sends  out  prepared  articles 
which  are  published  in  the  news- 
papers as  regular  reading  matter. 
The  bureau  put  numerous  lecturers 
in  the  fields  last  Summer  following 
up  Governor  La  Follette,  President 
Roosevelt,  and  others,  who  had  I 
spoken  in  favor  of  railroad  rate  [ 
regulation.  It  also  operates  power- 
fully on  conventions  of  shippers,  and 
even  succeeded  in  splitting  the  im 
portant  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
convention  held  in  Chicago  in  Oc- 
tober. 

As  far  as  the  publishing  by  the 
newspapers  of  these  paid  articles  as 
reading  matter  is  concerned,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  necessary  to  put 
the  facts  plainly  to  cause  a  revolt  on 
the  part  of  all  respectable  news- 
papers against  the  practice.  It  is  a 
pernicious  business,  as  no  one  of 
them  will  probably  dispute.  They 
have  fallen  easily  into  it  because  it 
paid.  As  long  as  nobody  called  at- 
tention to  it,  the  returns  kept  their 
consciences  quiet.  The  situation  is 
indeed  a  good  deal  like  that  in  re- 
gard to  advertising  injurious  patent 
medicines.  They  paid  well,  and  as 
long  as  nobody  complained,  the  pub- 
lisher's mind  was  easy.  But  the  agi- 
tation so  ably  conducted  recently  by 
Collier's  Weekly  has  set  many  news- 
papers to  thinking  and  on  all  sides 
we  hear  of  the  canceling — or  refusing 
the  renewal — of  contracts  for  patent 
medicine  advertisements.  It  is  an- 
other of  the  many  signs  of  the  gen- 
eral awakening  of  the  public  consci- 
ence. 

As  for  other  indirect  methods  of 
influencing  opinion  practised  by  cor- 
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porations,  nothing"  will  ever  cure 
them  but  to  convince  business  men, 
themselves  that  they  don't  pay — that 
the  popular  contempt  for  underhand 
work  o!  this  kind  is  too  costlv  to 
make  it  wise.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Mutual  Life  Company,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  anybody  and 
everybody  in  this  country  should  not 
openly  ^ive  their  side  of  every     con- 


verted point  which  concerns  them,  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  fig'h't  for 
their  side — insist  that  it  be  beard. 
All  that  the  public  asks  is  that  they 
come  into  the  open  to  do  this,  that 
they  sign  their  articles,  put  their 
own  sig'nature  on  the  newspapers 
they  support — their  own  compliments 
on  the  books  and  circulars  ibv  dis- 
tribute. 


The  Trolley  Car,  a  Social  Factor 

BY  K.  E.  HAREIMAN  IN  WORLD  TO-DAY. 

A  remarkable  transformatioii  iu  tlie  condition  of  the  fanner  is  bein>;  effected  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  the  trolley  car  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  The  all-pervading  electric  line,  stretch- 
ing its  arms  in  all  directions  from  the  large  cities,  is  bringing  the  farmer  into  immediate  touch 
with  the  social  centrea,  and  is  creating  an  amazing  change  in  his  mode  of  life. 


'^I*^  HE  farmer  and  the  small-town 
1^  dweller  of  the  so-called  Middle 
West  have,  within  the  past 
seven  years,  experienced  an  intellec- 
tual and  a  physical  transformation. 
Their  lives  have  been  so  subtly 
chang-ed  that  to-day  they  reg-ard 
their  former  condition  somewhat  as 
the  average  man  of  middle  age  re- 
gards his  little  boyhood.  This  I 
have  from  many  farmers  themselves 
with  whom  I  have  spoken.  And  the 
transformation  has  come  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  extraordinary  inter- 
urban  trolley  road  development  which 
within  the  years  stated  has  so  en- 
meshed the  Mid-West  that  to-day  one 
may  go  almost  anywhere  from  place 
to  place  in  electrically  operated  cars 
traversing  the  highways. 

The  economic  benefits  which  the 
farmer  has  received  from  the  trolley 
ear  that  passes  his  dooryard — ^bene- 
fits that  include  not  so  much  his 
own  transportation  as  facilitv  in 
shipping  his  produce  to  the  nearest 
town  possessing  a  market  and  in  re- 
turn  receiving   freight    at  his   door — 


have  been  pointed  out.  Bat  deeper 
than  these  benefits  in  molding  the 
life  and  conduct  of  the  Mid-West 
farmer  and  small-town  dweller  is  the 
direct   social   benefit   accorded. 

The  country  trolley  has  placed  the 
farmer  in  immediate  and  continuous 
touch  with  the  terminal  town.  From 
a  condition  of  social  isolation  he  has 
been  made,  almost  unconsciously  at 
times,  a  positive  factor  in  communi- 
ty life.  Conscious  of  his  unfamili- 
arity  with  urban  conditions,  a  pros- 
pective visit  to  city  formerly  meant 
a  week  or  more  of  discomfort  in 
anticipation.  To-day  the  farmer, 
dressed  like  a  business  man,  alights 
from  the  interurban  trolley  in  the 
centre  of,  say,  Detroit,  goes  as 
briskly  about  his  business  as  any 
townsman,  finishes  it,  takes  the  sec- 
ond trolley  back,  and.  in  perhaps  an 
hour  and  a  half,  drops  from  the  rear 
platform  of  the  car  at  his  own  front 
door.  Again,  unconsciously  he  has 
absorbed  the  brisk  citj^  way  of  do- 
ing business.  He  has  perceived  the 
effectiveness  of  it  and  how  applicable 
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the  system  is  to  the  farm  work,  the 
one  work  that  never  ends.  The  re- 
sult is  that  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
adoption  of  business  principles  in  the 
conduct  of  his  farm  he  has  profited 
immensely. 

Within  the  past  month  I  spent  an 
hour  with  a  farmer  living  along  the 
right-of-way  of  a  trolley  line  operat- 
ing between  Detroit  and  Jackson, 
Michigan.  My  friend  is  a  farmer;  he 
is,  nothing  else;  his  farm  is  his  busi- 
ness. Once  it  was  not,  to  my  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

"Place  has  picked  up  a  good  deal 
since  you  were  last  here,  eh  ?"  he 
said  with  enthusiasm.  ''Just  shows 
you  how  a  little  thing  may  give  you 
the  necessary  push  in  the  right  di- 
rection," he  went  on.  "I  was  about 
discouraged  two  years  ago;  you  re- 
member, when  they  were  out  getting 
the  right-of-way  for  this  part  of  the 
trolley  line.  One  day  I  dropped  into 
a  commission  house  on  River  street 
in  Detroit  and  the  proprietor  let  fall 
a  word  about  all  the  farmers  having 
gone  in  so  deep  for  sugar  beets  that 
market  garden  stuff  was  scarce.  That 
night  my  boy  and  I  talked  it  over. 
We  had  had  an  idea  that  sugar  beets 
would  Drove  profitable,  but — well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  'cut  out 
the  beets,'  as  John  says,  and  that 
field  over  there  is  green  corn;  that's 
lettuce  over  there;  that's  an  acre  of 
pieplant,  and  there's  a  couple  of 
acres  of  early  onions.  Next  year 
we're  going  to  put  celery  into  that 
swamp  land  over  there.  Of  course 
we  couldn't  handle  the  stuff  so  well 
if  it  were  not  for  the  trolley.  The 
freight  rate  is  low  and  there's  a 
switch  ten  rods  up  the  road  where  a 
freight  car  can  stand  while  John  and 
I  load  it." 

One  August  afternoon,  seven  years 
ago,  I  rode  into  the  country  with  a 


friend  who  was  bent  on  securing  a 
right  of  way  for  a  proposed  electric 
line  between  two  towns  in  Michigan 
thirty  miles  apart.  I  recall  dis- 
tinctly the  objections  raised  by  one, 
say,  Wattles,  whose  land  so  lay  that 
the  road,  if  built,  would  cut  two 
rods  from  his  front  yard.  He  pro- 
tested that  isuch  a  road  would  de- 
stroy the  village  of  Wells,  which  lay 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east, 
frighten  all  his  stock  and  kill  all  his 
children.  And  it  was  only  by  paying 
him  two  prices  for  the  two  rods  of 
barnyard  that  his  acquiescence  to 
the  plan  was  gained.  Three  months 
ago  I  saw  Wattles  in  the  post  office 
at  Wells.  I  never  heard  a  man 
"boost  a  trolley  proposition"  as  he 
did  that  line  that  ran  across  his 
dooryard. 

"Ever  frighten  any  of  your  stock?" 
I  asked. 

"Naw  !"  he  replied  with  disgust. 

"Ever  injure  any  of  your  child- 
ren ?" 

"Certainly  not." 

"Wells  seems  to  be  thriving,"  I 
went  on.  We  were  standing  in  the 
door  of  the  post  office  and  the  little 
main  street  was  filled  with  farmers, 
though  the  farm  wagons  were  few. 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  Wattles 
agreed.  "When  the  company  built 
the  barns  here  and  the  relay  station 
things  began  to  boom.  Town's  a 
regular  distributing  point  for  us  now 
and  when  the  n'ew  line  goes  through, 
north  and  south,  well,  mebbe  we'll 
have  a  city  here,  who  knows  ?" 

You  see  the  line  had  been  a  direct 
benefit  to  Wattles  and  he  was  man 
enough  to  say  so.  We  walked  down 
to  the  local  drug  store  and  indulged 
in  a  treat  of  ice  cream  soda. 

"That  reminds  me,"  Wattles  said, 
"I  had  forgotten  and  Amy  would  be 
mad."     Whereupon  he  paid  five  cents 
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and  drew  a  book  from  the  branch  of 
a  well-known  circulating  library 
which  had  put  one  of  its  attractive 
cases  in  the  drug  store  of  this  little 
trolley  town.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  an  inquiry  directed  to 
the  proprietor  elicited  the  informa- 
tion that  for  ten  miles  in  either  di- 
rection some  one  of  every  farm 
household,  with  a  single  exception, 
was  a  subscriber  to  that  library. 
"And  we'll  get  'em  north  and  south, 
too,  when  the  new  line  goes 
through,"  he  added. 

"What  sort  of  books  do  the  people 
seem  most  to  care  for?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  pretty  near  all  kinds,"  he 
replied.  "One  week  it  will  be  a 
novel  for  the  young  folks,  one  of  the 
new  ones,  you  know,  and  the  next 
week,  likely  as  not,  it  will  be  a 
volume  of  history  or  biography,  or  a 
book  on  some  economic  subject." 

"And  the  magazines?" 
'Yes,  right  there." 

The  rack  he  indicated  contained 
that  month's  issue  of  at  least  twenty 
of  the  more  popular  periodicals. 

"The  farmers  buy  these  incidental- 
ly, do  they  ?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  told  me,  "the  distinct- 
ly agricultural  journals  they  sub- 
scribe for  by  the  year." 

All  of  which  it  seemed  to  me  pos- 
sessed a  certain  significance  and 
bearing  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  rural  trolley  has  acted  as  a 
social  uplift  in  the  country  through 
which  it  operates. 

During  the  period  of  a  newspaper 
connection  in  Detroit,  I  once  boarded 
a  car  of  the  trolley  line  operating 
between  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor.  It 
vfas  an  "after-supper"  car  and  was 
crowded  with  men  and  women  who 
obviously  were  of  the  farm.  Curious 
to  learn  where  these  people  were  go- 
ing: at  such  a  time,  I  inquired    of    a 


young  man  standing  beside  me  on 
the  rear  platform,  himself  clearly 
country  bred. 

"Going  into  Detroit  to  see  Mans- 
field," was  the  terse  reply.  Then  I 
r'ecalled  that  "Henry  V"  was  being 
played  that  week  at  the  Detroit 
opera  house. 

That  was  four  years  ago.  To-day 
every  trolley  line  radiating  from  the 
Campus  Martins  in  Detroit  runs 
regular  theatre  excursions,  and  the 
int'eresting  feature  of  the  plan  is 
that  these  theatre  cars  are  not  op- 
erated so  much  for  the  benefit  of 
dwellers  in !  the  outlying  terminal 
towns  as  they  are  for  the  farm 
households  along  the  right-of-way. 
Indeed,  the  theatres  of  Detroit  have 
for  some  years  i  carried  advertise- 
ments in  the  village  newspapers  pub- 
lished within  thirty  miles  of  the 
city. 

That  the  trolleys  of  the  Middle 
West  have  made  theatre-goers  of  the 
farmers  was  stated  to  me  with  the 
greatest  frankness,  last  Summer,  by 
Mr.  James  A.  Bailey,  proprietor  of 
the  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus. 

"Ten  years  ago  this  country,"  said 
Mr.  Bailey,  "was  the  richest  circus 
country  in  the  United  States.  It 
still  is,  for  that  matter,  yet  circus 
receipts  have  fallen  oS  appreciably 
here  in  the  past  seven  years.  I 
blame  the  innumerable  trolley  sys- 
tems you  have  in  this  section  for  it. 
They  have  placed  the  farmers  in  easy 
touch  with  the  towns  and  this  has 
resulted  in  their  paying  fairly  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  town  theatres. 
The  familiarity  with  professional  en- 
tertainments has  served  to  lessen 
their  interest  in  the  circus  which,  ten 
years  ago,  offered  them  the  only  en- 
tertainment it  was  possible  for  them 
to   enjoy." 

The  young  people  were  the  first  to 
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perceive  the  social  advantage  afford- 
ed by  the  trolley  that  crossed  the 
dooryard.  Thev  became  its  regular 
patrons.  Their  minds  received  im- 
pressions from  frequent  contact  with 
the  city  lying  at  the  end  of  the  rails, 
that  in  turn  served  to  awaken  par- 
ental interest.  That  this  is  true 
was  illustrated,  it  has  seemed  to  me, 
by  a  little  incident  that  came  within 
my  own  knowledge  verv  recently.  A 
certain  well-known  manufacturing 
town  in  Michigan,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  trolley  centre,  has  for 
three  years  given  a  musical  festival 
in  May.  At  one  of  the  afternoon 
concerts  this  year  I  encountered  a 
young  girl  of  my  acquaintance  who, 
though  a  member  of  a  farm  house- 
hold eight  miles  west  of  town, 
graduates  next  June  from  the  city 
high  school.  Being  musically  in- 
clined, she  had  brought  her  aged 
mother,  a  type  of  American  farm 
wife,  to  this  concert.  From  the 
theatre  I  walked  with  them  to  the 
interurban  waiting-room.  The  old 
lady,  a  bit  dazed,  but  with  eyes  as 
bright  as  those  of  her  daughter, 
could  not  say  much,  but  the  girl  told 
me  how  great  her  mother's  delight 
had  been. 

"And  we're  coming  in  for  the  con- 
cert to-morrow  afternoon,  too,"  she 
called  to  me  as  she  helped  her 
mother  up  the  steps  of  the  car. 

This  girl,  as  I  have  said,  will 
graduate  next  June  from  the  city 
high  school,  this  despite  the  fact  she 
has  not  spent  one  night  in  town 
since  her  entrance.  That  her's  is  not 
an  isolated  case,  inquiry  among 
high  school  principals  in  "trolley 
towns"  of  the  Middle  West  will  clear- 
ly show.  The  trolley  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  country  boy  or  girl 
to  obtain  a  higher  education,  at  least 
an   academic   education,    without  sev- 


ering the  farm-home  ties.  Believing 
this  to  be  the  case  I  directed  an  in- 
quiry not  long  since  to  Judson  G. 
Pattengill,  principal  of  the  higk 
school  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  the 
seat  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
This  high  school  may  well  be  con- 
sidei^ed  almost  distinctly  a  prepara- 
tory school,  as  fully  eighty  per  cent, 
of  its  graduates  enter  the  university. 
I  quote  directly  from  Mr.  Patten- 
gill's  reply  to  my  inquiry  : 

"You  are  right  about  the  use  of 
the  trolley  cars  by  farmers'  children. 
Offhand,  I  can  think  of  several  cases 
now  in  school,  and  am  confident  that 
investigation  would  show  many 
more.  It  certainly  is  an  advantage 
to  the  farmer  to  board  his  childrea 
at  home,  and,  besides,  they  are  there 
out  of  -the  way  of  many  temptations 
and  distractions.  Their  school  work 
is  benefited  accordingly.  I  believe 
that  there  would  be  less  tendency  to 
leave  the  farm  if  all  farmers'  child- 
ren could  be  kept  at  home  during  the 
period  of  high  school  education.  And 
the  trolleys  make  this  possible  to- 
day as  never  before." 

Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  in  a  re- 
cent letter  to  the  writer,  after  stat- 
ing that  statistics  are  not  available 
as  yet,  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
sooner  or  later  the  university,  being 
accessible  by  trolley  to  the  farming 
community,  will  perceive  results  that 
even  now  are  apparent  in  the  high 
schools.     Dr.   Angell  says  : 

"I  have  great  hopes  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  results  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  trolleys  into  the  rural 
districts.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  consequences  are  to  be  most 
beneficent,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
do  something  to  turn  the  tide  back 
from  city  life  to  countrv  life,  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  this  country." 
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The  number  of  periodicals  published 
in  this  country  to-day  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  open,  to  country 
life  as  distinct  from  farm  life,  would 
seem  to  me  to  sound  the  note  of 
this  hegira.  Ten  years  ag'o  periodic 
returns  to  country  life  were  possible 
only  to  the  rich,  but  to-day  the  city 
or  small  town  dweller  of  very  lim- 
ited income  may,  by  way  of  the 
trolley,  get  back  to  the  dirt  for  at 
least  three  months  of  the  year,  if 
not  for  all  of  it.  The  trolley  pass- 
ing the  door  of  his  little  country 
holding,  delivers  him,  at  a  minimum 
of  cost,  at  the  door  of  his  factory  or 
office  in  ample  time  to  begin  the 
day's  work.  And  the  same  trolley 
car  puts  him  down  in  his  country 
dooryard  for  the  evening  meal  with 
his  family,  which,  in  the  meantime, 
has  concerned  itself  with  its  garden, 
its  sunshine  and  its  pure  air.  I 
have  among  my  acquaintances  half  a 
dozen  men  engaged  in  commercial 
work  in  Mid-West  towns  who,  enabl- 
ed so  to  do  by  the  trolley,  now  live 
in  the  country.  I  know  a  man  who, 
up  to  three  years  ago,  was  a  race- 
track gambler,  but  who  now  is  a 
successful  breeder  of  fancy  poultry 
on  the  line  of  a  trolley  road.  The 
trolley  did  it  in  his  case,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  a  Chicago  newspaper 
man,  who  reports  crime  during  the 
day  and  plays  with  his  garden,  nine 
miles  out  on  a  trolley  line,  in  the 
evening. 

Among  the  beneficent  services  ren- 
dered the  small  town  dweller  by  the 
troUev  lines  of  the  Middle  West  has 
been  the  opening  of  a  vast  area  of 
so-called  "lake  country"  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan  and  Ohio.  Until  the 
coming  of  the  trolley  these  charming 
little  lakes  were  inaccessible  to  all 
save  the  farmers  living  in  their  im- 
mediate   vicinity.      To-day  hundreds 


of  delightful  and  absurdly  inexpen- 
sive cottages  line  their  shores.  In 
them,  during  a  full  six  months  of 
the  year,  live  the  families  of  the 
small  town  business  men  round 
about.  And  these  little  lakes  have 
in  no  sense  become  "resorts;"  rather 
they  constitute  the  raison  d'etre  for 
numberless  sylvan  communities,  and 
thus  has  the  trolley  given  the  coun- 
try estate,  on  a  small  scale,  to  the 
man  whose  income  ranges  from  $800 
to  $1,500  a  year. 

Thus  far  among  the  interurban 
trolley  antagonists  none  has  been 
more  violent  in  his  opposition  than 
the  cross-roads  merchant,  who,  in 
the  event  of  a  line  passing  his  door, 
sees  the  trade  of  his  neighbors  de- 
flected directly  to  the  terminal  town. 
But,  in  the  last  analysis,  whether 
this  cross-roads  merchant  succeed  or 
fail  in  the  face  of  a  passing  trolley 
depends  absolutely  upon  himself.  The 
trolley  will  do  one  of  two  things  :  it 
will  put  him  out  of  business  or  it 
will  make  him  a  better  merchant.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  has 
been  the  general  result.  A  case  in 
point  : 

He  was  the  proprietor  of  a  little 
store  at  the  cross-roads.  His  avail- 
able trade  numbered  perhaps  two 
hundred  persons.  A  trolley  line 
went  through.  He  lamented  the 
ruin  that  he  saw  of  nights  in  his 
dreams.  Not  far  oflt  was  a  charming 
little  lake.  A  number  of  people  from 
the  two  trolley  terminal  towns  came 
out  and  erected  Summer  homes  on 
the  lake.  His  was  the  only  store  at 
hand.  His  trade  grew,  but  only  as 
he  acceded  to  the  growing  demands 
of  these  lake  dwellers.  In  three 
years  he  has  built  two  additions  to 
his  new  store  and  a  new  house.  He 
is  a  fourfold  better  merchant  to-day, 
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doing  tenfold  more  business,  than  he 
was  before  the  trolley  line  "went 
throug-h."  He  saw  the  possibility 
and  realized  upon  it. 

But  perhaps  as  significant  a  result 
as  any  that  has  obtained  to  the 
farmer  from  rural  trolley  develop- 
ment arises  from  the  new  esthetic 
point  of  view  that  contact  with  his 
country-dwelling  city  neighbor  has 
given  him.  The  townsman  going 
into  the  country  to  live  along  a 
trolley  line  carries  with  him  certain 
ideas  that  result  in  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  his  small  land  holding.  His 
joy  is  in  the  open,  and  so  great  is  it 
that  the  neighbor  who  has  lived  his 
life  among  the  trees  and  in  the  fields 


himself  awakens  to  a  realization  of 
the  beauty  all  about  him.  And  not 
to  be  outdone  by  that  "city"  neigh- 
bor, he  puts  a  flower-bed  in  his 
dooryard,  and  cuts  the  grass  in  front 
of  his  house. 

It  never  was  that  the  farmer  de- 
sired isolation;  rather  he  was  siis- 
picious  of  communion;  but  once  given 
the  trolley — sometimes  under  protest 
— the  benefits  of  the  resultant  com- 
munion with  the  outer  world  were  so 
patent  that  he  rose  and  demanded 
the  rural  telephone,  then  the  rural 
mail,  so  that  to-day  he  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  dwell  apart  from  the 
world.  Not  only  is  he  with  it,  but 
of  it. 


Railroading  in  Germany 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL  IN  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

In  Germany  the  Government  owns  the  railroads,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  the  Got- 
emment  operates  them  with  the  utmost  success.  The  serious  problem  of  changing  from 
private-owned  to  state-owned  haes  was  accomplished  by  a  statesman  called  Von  Maybach, 
with  far  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated.  To-day  the  Government  owns  twenty-nine  out 
of  every  thirty  miles  of  railroad  in  its  territory. 


THE  station-master  of  Bomburg- 
Pomburg,  standing  erect  in  ap- 
proved military  attitude  at  the 
end  of  the  platform  that  bounds  his 
dominion,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  in  nature.  His  magnificent  uni- 
form of  blue  and  gold  shines  con- 
spicuous in  the  sun.  His  red  cap  of 
office  is  adorned  with  much  gilt,  and 
the  occasion,  let  us  say,  being  festival, 
he  wears  with  pomp  and  circumstance 
a  massive  sword.  As  Napoleon  up- 
on the  field  of  battle,  he  from  his 
coign  of  vantage  surveys  the  scene  of 
action— calm,  imperturbable,  ma- 
jestic, full  of  thought  and  command. 
A  long  train  is  drawn  up  at  the  sta- 
tion, and  he  stands  where  all  the  pas- 
sengers can  derive  pleasure  and  edifi- 
ftation   from  gazins:  upon   him.       He 


looks  down  the  platform  and  observes 
that  his  adjutants  are  properly  herd- 
ing and  shoving  about  the  low,  de- 
graded third-class  passengers,  but  he 
gives  no  sign. 

After  a  time  three  or  four  guards 
from  the  train  run  excitedly  down  the 
tracik  shouting  ' '  Einsteigen ! ' '  Pre- 
sently they  return  still  more  excited. 
The  first  shouts  'Tertig!"  the  sec- 
ond shouts  ^^Fertig!"  the  third 
shouts  ''Fertig!"— each  in  a  differ- 
ent key.  he  conductor  of  the  train 
looks  carefully  up  and  down  to  see 
ihat  the  guards  are  not  deceiving  him, 
that  all  is  indeed  ready  for  the  cere- 
mony. Then  the  first  assistant  sta- 
tion-master rings  an  electric  bell.  The 
conductor,  his  face  full  of  concern 
and  doubt,  again  scrutinizes  the  train. 
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Then  slowly  and  with  caution  he 
takes  a  whistle  that  hangs  by  a  cord 
about  his  neck  and  looks  at  both  sides 
oi'  it  to  be  sure  it  is  in  good  working- 
order.  Then  he  puts  it  to  his  lips 
with  the  air  of  a  man  deciding  the 
iate  of  nations  and  blows  a  blast. 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  engineer  ans- 
wers from  the  locomotive.  The  con- 
ductor whistles  again,  anl  presently 
you  may  perceive  that  the  train  is 
simulating  motion.  And  then  comes 
the  climax  of  the  day.  There  stands 
the  station-master  of  Bomburg-Pom- 
burg,  representing  the  Kaiser,  the  Im- 
perial power  of  Germany,  the  state 
and  majesty  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  As 
ihe  tiain  moves  by  him  the  engineer, 
ihe  conductor,  and  all  the  guards 
stand  respectfully  at  attention.  Be- 
fore this  august  figure  each  in  turn 
salutes  and  receives  the  curt  acknow- 
ledgment due  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  officer  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. And  with  that  the  cere- 
mony is  ended,  the  Schnellzug  is 
launched  upon  its  way. 

This  is  the  invariable  performance 
at  every  railroad  station  in  Germany 
and  is  typical  of  what  is  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  transportation 
system  in  the  world.  In  Germany, 
the  Government  owns  the  railroads 
and  operates  them  through  miles  and 
miles  of  red  tape.  In  England  railroad 
travel  seems  to  be  a  form  of  devotion 
to  be  undertaken  alone,  if  possible, 
and  always  in  sad  silence  and  medita- 
tion. In  Germany  it  is  a  state  func- 
tion; you  ride  by  the  permission  of 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Government,  and 
care  is  taken  that  you  shall  not  for- 
get your  obligations.  The  cars,  the 
stations,  and  the  platforms  are  adorn- 
ed with  innumerable  notices  and 
warnings  forbidding  you  to  do  one 
thing  and  commanding  you  to  do  an- 
other. You  must  walk  here  and  must 
not  walk  there:  you  must  show  your 


ticket  at  the  gate  and  again  to  the 
conductor  before  the  train  starts. 
You  must  not  enter  into  disputes 
with  r.he  ticket  agents  or  trainmen, 
because  they  are  Government  officers 
and  to  quarrel  with  them  is  a  form 
of  lese  majeste.  If  you  travel  third- 
class  you  must  be  content  to  be  herd-* 
ed  as  cattle  are  herded  at  western 
shipping  stations,  and  with  as  little 
courtesy.  Yon  will  see  the  class  lines 
drawn  very  clearly  before  you  in  be- 
havior of  employes,  who  uniformly 
hold  that  persons  of  rank  and  con- 
sideration travel  first-class,  men  and 
women  second-class,  beasts  third- 
class.  Y"ou  will  see  very  curious  ex- 
hibitions of  autocratic  authority  and 
of  objectionable  servility  from  the 
same  officers,  and  you  will  sometimes 
feel  your  blood  tingle  at  the  differ- 
ence. 

And  yet,  in  all  the  essentials  of  get- 
ting- about  with  ease  and  despatch  the 
service  is  so  good  that  your  democra- 
tic and  American  soul  will  surely  be 
tempted  to  disregard  everything  but 
the  comfort,  the  cheapness,  and  the 
convenience.  The  German  Govern- 
ment may  regard  its  third-class  pas- 
sengers as  of  little  esteem  in  the 
social  scale,  but  'X  carries  them  where, 
ever  and  whenever  they  wish  to  go 
and  for  wondeifully  little  money. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  where 
fourth-class  cars  are  used  the  peas- 
ants travel  for  less  than  Ic.  a  mile. 
As  the  first  object  of  the  German 
railway  organization  is  not  to  make 
money,  but  to  provide  public  ser\4ce 
the  time-tables  are  arranged  solely 
with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  general 
demand.  Hence  trains  are  frequent 
in  all  directions.  As  nothing  need  be 
scrimped  or  stolen  to  make  up  divid- 
ends on  watered  stock  and  fraudulent 
bonds,  the  outfit  is  uniformly  good, 
the  road-beds  and  track  are  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  the  stations  great 
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roomy  places,  often  of  elaborate  and 
handsome  design.  The  Grovernment 
takes  a  reasonable  pride  in  architec- 
ture; the  frightful  and  ramshackle 
slieds  to  which  in  small  Ameiican 
towns  we  must  resort  for  stations 
are  unknown  in  Germany;  the  small- 
est village  has  at  least  a  tolerable 
Bahnhof.  The  through  German 
trains  make  fairly  good  speed.  The 
express  from  Berlin  to  Hamburg  is 
scheduled^  at  fifty-one  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  including  stops.  No 
long-distance  train  in  Germany  equals 
in  speed  such  trains  as  the  Empire 
Staie  express  and  the  fastest  Chicago- 
New  York  trains,  but  the  Cologne- 
Berlin  and  Frankfoit-Beriin  expresses 
do  forty-five  miles  per  hour.  The 
local  trains  seem  slower  than  the 
mills  of  the  gods,  but  they  are  fast 
enough  for  ihe  people  who  use  them. 
Accidents  are  almost  unknown. 
Trains  are  seldom  late.  The  whole 
vast  system  works  with  the  precision 
of  a  perfect  machine,  for  all  its 
cheapness  it  returns  every  year  great 
profits  to  the  national  treasury,  and 
after  many  years  of  experience  the 
people  of  Germany  would  regard  as 
something  straight  from  Bedlam  a 
proposal  to  return  to  the  private  own- 
ership of  their  railroads. 

Like  the  man  that  commended  hon- 
esty to  his  son,  they  have  tiied  both. 
We  have  in  America  a  pleasing  way 
of  assuming  that  the  Government  of 
Germany  operates  the  German  rail- 
roads because  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  achievement  is  lacking 
aaaong  the  German  people;  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  Americans  think,  must 
needs  do  these  things  because  private 
individuals  don 't  know  how ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  German  en- 
erprise  has  conceived  and  carried  on 
commercial  undertakings  as  great  and 
daring  as  anything  we  ever  dreamed 
of.     The  truth  is  that  in  the  begin- 


ning all  the  German  railroads  were 
privately  owned,  and  until  thirty-five 
years  ago  nobody  in  Germany  suppos- 
ed there  would  ever  be  any  other 
kind  of  ownership.  'The  Government 
woke  up  in  1871  to  recognize  two 
facts—  first,  that  whoever  owns  a 
country's  transportation  service  owns 
the  country ;  and  second,  that  it  need- 
ed the  national  highways  for  national 
use.  The  war  with  France  first  jolt- 
ed tho.  private  ownership  idea,  for 
the  Government  had  found  the  rail- 
road companies  exorbitant,  unreason- 
able, and  given  to  grafting  when  it 
came  to  transporting  troops  and  sup- 
plies, but  we  also  had  our  share  in 
effecting  the  transformation.  It  was 
the  time  of  Tom  Scott,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania monopoly.  Jay  Gould,  the 
wrecking  of  Erie,  the  beginning  of 
legislative  bribery  as  a  fine  art.  No 
important  development  or  manifesta- 
tion around  the  world  escapes  the 
hawk-like  watching  of  the  German 
Government.  Tom  Scott's  perform- 
ances were  known  and  understood  in 
Berlin  as  thoroughly  as  ever  they 
were  known  in  New  York.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  factor  in  Govern- 
ment able  to  control  legislatures,  nul- 
lify laws,  and  operate  illimitable 
schemes  of  public  plunder  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  German 
mind.  Moreover,  much  German  capital 
had  gone  into  American  railroads 
about  that  time  and  very  little  had 
eouie  out,  and  following  its  dizzy 
revolutions  through  debenture  bonds, 
consolidated  mortgages,  equipment 
bonds,  common,  preferred  and  hocus- 
pocus  issues,  and  the  vast  and  sail- 
less  ocean  of  watered  stock,  showed 
the  Ger-mans  some  highly  disagreeable 
possibilities  of  the  private  system.  So 
the  Government  determined  as  a  mat- 
ter of  safety  to  run  the  railroads  on 
its  own  account. 

Under    the    German      system     the 
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thing  had  to  be  done  through  the 
states  of  the  Empire  for  the  reason 
that  while  all  these  states  stand  as 
one  against  the  foreigner  they  are 
still  peculiarly  jealous  and  sensitive 
about  their  local  prerogatives.  Prus- 
sia, the  laboring  steam-engine  of  the 
Empire,  took  the  lead.  And  here 
comes  in  the  inevitable  one  man 
mighty  that  dominates  the  scene  and 
with  his  two  hands  drags  down  the 
castle.  What  the  obscure  laborer 
Alexander  MeLeod  was  to  co-opera- 
tion in  Woolwich,  Minister  von  May- 
bach  was  to  public  ownership  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  the  man  with  the  iron 
v/ill,  the  unbeatable  and  unturnable, 
who  kept  hammering  away  until  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  In  America 
von  Maybach  would  have  been  a  boss 
of  Tammany  Hall,  or  a  railroad  mag- 
nate, or  a  trust  builder.  In  Prussia 
he  was  the  man  that  wrested  the  rail- 
road system  from  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals and  did  it  without  splitting 
hairs  over  the  means  employed. 

The  air  was  filled  with  a  million  ob- 
jections to   every  proposal.  , 

''How  are  you  going  to  compensate 
the  owners?" 

''And  what  about  the  stocks  and 
bonds?" 

"And  there  are  the  widows  and  or- 
phans that  really  own  the  railroads 
—what  about  them?" 

"And  you  can't  take  private  pro- 
peity  for  public  uses,  you  know." 

A.nd  so  on,  a  dismal  chorus, 

"No  "  said  von  Maybach  one  day. 
"You  watch  me."  He  had  a  jaw  like 
a  siiow-plow  and  eyes  as  cold  as  glass. 
He  went  quietly  into  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  bought  the  control  of  one  or 
two  railroads.  On  these  he  instantly 
slashed  all  rates  and  reached  out  for 
all  the  business.  It  was  knife  for 
knife  ir  brutal  fashion  on  the  tariff 
sheets,  but  in  the  end  the  private 
competing  company   found   that   von 


Maybach  had  the  stronger  weapon 
and  the  better  nerve.  He  did  not  care 
for  any  protests  about  vested  rights 
or  the  sanctity  of  dividends,  but 
thrust  his  good  blade  right  and  left. 
The  stockholders  took  fright  at  the 
vanishing  of  their  dividends;  with  a 
hard,  brutal  person  like  that  to  deal 
with  the  widows  and  orphans  seemed 
to  have  no  chance  in  the  world,  and 
in  the  end  the  private  competitor  was 
glad  to  make  the  best  terms  it  could 
with  the  Minister  and  get  out  with 
Prussian  consols  at  three  and  one-half 
per  cent,  in  exchange  for  stock.  As 
fast  as  he  added  a  new  line  to  his 
system  von  Maybach  extended  his 
rate-cutting  until  he  was  practically 
master  of  the  situation.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  companies  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

The  other  states  meanwhile  had 
taken  heart  from  the  bold  von  May- 
bach and  followed  his  example— more 
or  less.  The  private  ownership  of 
railroads  all  over  Germany  gradually 
passed  away.  In  1904  there  were  in 
the  Empire  32,090  miles  of  railroad 
trackage,  of  which  29,375  miles  were 
owned  by  the  Government  and  2,715 
miles  were  owned  by  private  com- 
panies. Most  of  the  privately  owned 
railroads  were  small  branch  lines,  or 
lumbering  or  factory  roads.  For  rea- 
sons of  convenience  the  state  manag- 
ed 140  kilometers  ( eight j^-flve  miles) 
of  privately  owned  railroads  and  al- 
lowed twelve  miles  of  state  railroad 
to  be   managed  by  private  interests. 

In  its  total  railroad  operations 
from  first  to  last  the  state  (that  is, 
all  the  governments  of  Germany  col- 
lectively) has  invested  so  far  $3,129,- 
943,965*,  or  about  $75,000  a  mile  of 
traeka*ie.  But  this,  of  course,  includes 
everything.  The  annual  earnings  are 
about  two  billion  marks,  or  $500,000.- 
000;  the  annual  expenditures  are 
abort  $332,000,000,  and  the  gross  pro- 
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tits  about  $167,000,000.  A  compilation 
from  the  railroad  reports  of  all  the 
German  states  made  for  1901  showed 
foi.'  the  fnll-gage  lines  a  total  income 
of  1,972,879,586  marks,  expenditures 
1,310,092,257  marks,  profit  662,786,- 
829  marks,  or  a  profit  of  33.59  per 
cent.  Besides  the  full-gage  railroads 
there  are  1,183  miles  of  narrow-gage 
lines.  Gross  profits  are  figured  at 
about  thirty-three  and  one-half  per 
cent.  For  the  whole  of  Germany  the 
net  annual  profits  on  all  state  railroad 
lines,  after  charging  olf  most  liberal- 
ly for  depreciation,  renewals,  im- 
provements, and  interest,  have  for  ten 
years  been  between  5  .14  and  6.06  per 
cent.  The  tendency  is  steadily  up- 
ward. Every  year  shows  a  slight  gain 
in  the  net  earnings,  which  are  now 
a  great  item  in  the  national  budget. 
It  is  really  the  railroad  earnings  that 
save  the  Government.  German  na- 
tional expenses,  like  all  others,  mount 
year  by  year  with  the  increased  cost 
of  armaments,  ships,  and  niilitars^ 
supplies,  but  as  these  items  increase 
the  railroad  receipts  keep  pace  and 
the  burden  of  taxation  falls  no  more 
heavily  upon  the  people.  In  Ger- 
many the  foreigner  does  truly  help  to 
pay  the  taxes,  for  every  alien  traveler 
contributes  mile  by  mile  to  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

The  plan  whereon  the  German  rail- 
road system  is  built  seems  at  first 
glance  something  to  guarantee  a  hope- 
less confusion.  Theoretically  every 
state  and  province  in  the  Empire  con- 
tributes to  the  general  service  a  cer- 
tain quota  of  equipment  over  which 
it  has  sole  jurisdiction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  no  confusion  at  all, 
'but  practical  harmony.  An  Imperial 
Railroad  Department  at  Berlin 
smooths  out  the  difficulties,  sees  that 
the  equipments  are  up  to  standard, 
arranges  for  the  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, and  keeps  the  sj^stem  working 


as  a  coherent  whole.  Ihe  tendency 
is  toward  greater  powers  foj  this 
central  body;  naturally,  because  the 
state  divisions  grow  weaker,  the  een- 
iral  Gqvernment  grows  stronger,  and 
Berlin  is  soon  to  rule  all  Germany. 
Some  of  the  smaller  provinces  now 
unite  with  others  in  the  furnishing 
of  equipment  (as  Hesse  has  gone  in- 
to partnership  with  Prussia),  a.»d 
some  furnish  money  instead  of  roll- 
ing stock. 

The  annual  passenger  traffic  on  the 
German  railroad  is  about  900,000,000 
persons.  More  than  half  of  these 
travel  third-class  and  33  per  ceni. 
travel  fourth-class;  88  per 
cent,  of  the  passenger  traffic  is  re- 
presented in  these  two  classes  and 
less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  first- 
class,  so  essentially  is  the  railroad  a 
thing  for  poor  people.  The  average 
distance  traveled  is  twenty  milf s  for 
each  person.  The  annual  freight  ton- 
nage of  the  German  railroads  is  about 
4(t0,000,000  tons.  The  railroads  em- 
ploy 550,000  persons,  pay  $187,500,- 
000  a  year  in  wages,  $700,000  a  year 
in  pensions  to  old  employees,  $350,000 
a  year  to  the  widows  of  employeef^, 
and  $15,000  a  year  for  the  burial  of 
employees.  So  far  as  any  outsider 
can  discover  there  is  no  grafting— 
and  assuredly  there  is  no  stock  juggl- 
ing, bond  juggling,  rate  juggling,  re- 
bates, discriminations,  thefts,  under- 
billing,  wrong  classifications,  skin 
games,  and  frauds  on  shippers.  Every 
shipper  knows  exactly  what  he  pays 
and  what  his  competitors  pay,  and 
the  chief  plaint  of  the  American  ship- 
per is  absolutely  unknown  in  Ger- 
many. 

On  the  whole,  though  comparisons 
are  difficult,  freight  rates  seem  some- 
what higher  in  Germany  than  in  Am- 
erica, varying  from  one  cent  a  mile 
for  a  ton  to  two  and  one-half  cents, 
whereas  the  bulk  of  American  freight 
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li-aflie  g'o^s  at  from  .61  cents  to  2.08 
cents  a  mile  for  a  ton.  But  the  dif- 
ferences in  classification  tend  to 
equalize  all  this.  The  Gemian  tarifl; 
is  very  much  sim|:ler  than  ours.  There 
are  not  one  thousand  items  in  the  Ger- 
man classification  list,  and  with  us 
the  western  classification  alone  has 
8,044  items,  the  southern  3,664,  and 
the  American  official  9,370. 

Moieover,  the  German  shipper  has 
three  great  advantages  over  the  Ajox- 
eriean.  |In  the  first  place,  the  Ger- 
man rates  never  change;  the  Ameri- 
can rates  go  up  and  down  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  only  American  rule 
for  rate-making,  which  in  raihoad 
l)arlanee  is  ''the  lest  cent  the  people 
will  stand  without  rioting."  In  the 
next  place  the  rates  are  absolutely 
the  same  to  everybody,  rich  and  poor, 
trust  or  no  trust,  campaign  subscriber 
or  peasant,  Ogden  Armour  or  Hans 
Schmidt— the  rates  are  the  same.  In 
the  next  place  there  is  nobody  in 
Gennany  sneaking  about  at  night 
Avith  money  under  bis  hat  lining,  deal- 
ing out  rebates— as  there  is  in  every 
American  shipping  centre.  I  used  to 
know  a  man  in  Chicago  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation for  years  was  to  hand  out 
rebates  for  one  railroad  company  to 
favored  firms.  Sometimes  he  used  to 
go  up  dark  alleys  and  push  the  money 
in  at  side  doors  and  sometimes  iie 
used  to  meet  a  firm^s  agent,  in  a 
saloon  and  change  hats  with  him,  a 
roll  of  bills  being  deftly  concealed 
behind  the  lining  of  my  friend's  hat. 
I  was  told  that  he  had  given  $60,- 
000  in  one  month  to  the  favored  ship- 
pers of  Chicago.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustry his  operations  were  likely  to 
land  himself,  his  employers,  and  the 
firms  he  dealt  with  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  for  all  of  the  time  his  work 
was  utterly  illegal  and  strictly  pro- 
hibited. "V^^en  Senator  Elkins,  justly 


famed  in  Washington  as  ' '  the  Guard- 
ian of  the  Passes,"  succeeded  in  get- 
ting his  railroad  bill  enacted  two 
years  ago  he  removed  imprisonment 
as  a  punishment  for  rebate-giving; 
but  the  act  is  still  a  crime  and  still 
punishable  by  heavy  fines.  Yet  the 
Chicago  firms  that  year  after  year 
violated  the  law  and  accepted  tiiese' 
rebates  are  composed  of  the  most  em- 
inent, respectable,  and  virtuous  gen- 
tlemen in  the  city,  strenuous  cham- 
pions of  law  and  order,  and  not  one 
of  them  w^ould  pick  a  pocket  or  rob 
a  till.  I  suppose  they  .have  their 
own  definitions  of  morality,  but  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  what  the  definition 
<'an  be.  Onoe  my  friend  in  a  fit  of  vin- 
ous exultation  passed  the  hat  to  the 
wrong  man  and  there  came  near  be- 
ing an  explosion  that  would  have  ec- 
hoed through  our  best  circles.  I  am 
told  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  never  inquired  into 
these  matters,  though  it  is  employed 
for  that  purpose,  nor  into  the  famous 
''dark  rooms"  maintained  in  the  rail- 
road offices  of  Chicago,  to  which  fav- 
ored shippers  find  their  way  by  a 
mysterious  instinct  and  pick  up  fat 
rolls  of  bills.  There  are  no  "dark 
rooms'*  in  the  German  railroad 
offices. 

The  German  railroad  system  is  not 
complicated  by  any  rebate  issues, 
nor  by  lobbies,  pools,  combinations, 
dark  lantern  deals,  secret  compacts, 
crooked  CongTessmen,  purchased  sen- 
ators, bribed  district  attorneys.  No 
pari;  of  the  railroad  earnings  in  Ger- 
many need  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
expenses  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
manipulating  political  conventions,  or 
in  electing  certain  candidates  and 
defeating  certain  others.  That  makes 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  practi- 
cal operations  of  the  system  and  a 
wonderful  advantage  to  the  public 
pocketbook.       In    Gennany   railroad 
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rales  are  based  on  the  cost  of  trans- 
^uw  ration,  the  interest  on  the 
outstanding  bonds,  and  a  fair  profit 
on  the  service  performed.  In  Am- 
erica they  aire  based  on  the  traffic 
manager's  nerve.  That  makes  some 
difference. 

In  the  next  place  the  German  ship- 
per is  never  bothered  about  his  dam- 
age claims.  If  goods  are  injured  or 
delayed  in  transit  the  German  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  the  damage  out  of 
hand  and  without  hesitation.  Fox  a 
trifling  sum  you  can  insure  the  arrival 
ot  any  shipment  at  any  point  within 
ii  stated  time,  and  for  every  hour  of 
u'elay  the  Government  pays  a  heavy 
penalty.  In  America,  except  to  fav- 
ored firms  and  as  a  disguise  for  the 
illegal  rebates,  the  damage  claim  be- 
longs to  the  realm  of  humor;  it  is  a 
jest.  The  railroads  never  pay  it 
short  of  the  pistol  point.  Not  long 
ago  I  was  shipping  a  carload  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  a  place  in 
New  Hampshire. 

' '  Owner 's  risk  or  railroad 's  risk  ? ' ' 
said  the  warehouseman,  making  out 
the  bill. 

''Railroad's  risk,"  said  I. 

,^* Foolish,"  said  the  agent.  ''The 
rate  is  lower  if  you  ship  at  owner's 
risk,  and  you  couldn't  get  a  damage 
clairm  anyway.  If  your  whole  car- 
load was  destroyed  you  couldn't  get 
a  cent  in  less  than  three  years  and 
your  lawyer  would  cost  more  than  the 
claim. ' ' 

In  Germany  there  is  no  quibbling 
about  the  responsibility  of  the  rail- 
road and  no  resort  to  the  courts.  The 
Government  undertakes  the  full  re- 
sponsibility when  it  accepts  a  ship- 
ment of  any  kind.  If  the  goods  are 
lost  the  Government  promptly  pays 
the  invoice  value,  and  for  leakage, 
shrinkage  or  injury  it  pays  propor- 
tionately. When  delivery  is  delayed 
the  greater  part  of  the  freight  charges 


aie  returned.  In  1902  the  German  Gov- 
ernment paid  $325,000  on  such  claims 
and  in  1903,  $305,000,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  any  claimant  to  sue, 
threaten,  bully,  complain,  wheedle,  or 
swear  over  the  telephone  to  get  jus- 
tice. American  shippers  will  appre- 
ciate the  difference. 

There  was  one  occasion  in  Geimany 
when  the  Government  did  change  the 
rates,  and  very  suddenly.  The  Sum- 
mer of  1904  was  exceedingly  dry  and 
the  water  in  all  the  rivers  was  ver>' 
low.  Such  German  rivers  as  are  navi- 
gable at  all  carry  a  commerce  wholly 
disproportionate  to  their  size.  The 
upper  Elbe,  for  instance,  with  about 
a  cupful  of  water,  is  busy  with  steam- 
ers, barges,  and  rafts.  The  drought 
of  1904  left  a  great  fleet  of  these  high 
and  dry.  Many  were  loaded  with 
goods  the  delay  of  which  was  causing 
great  distress  and  loss  to  merchants, 
when  the  Government  suddenly  step- 
ped in  and  earned  all  the  delayed 
goods  to  their  destination  at  low- 
water  rates. 

As  to  the  passenger  business,  the 
advantage  is  distinctly  with  the  Ger- 
mans. In  Germany  the  regular  first- 
class  fares  are  about  three  and  one- 
fifth  cents  a  mile;  second-class,  two 
and  one-fifth  cents;  third-class,  one 
and  three-fifth  cents,  and  fourth- 
class,  four-fifths  of  a  cent  a  mile. 
An  additional  charge  of  three-six- 
teenths of  a  cent  a  mile  is  made  for 
first-class  tickets  on  the  fast  through 
trains  and  of  about  one-seventh  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  second  and  third- 
class.  A  liberal  system  of  round-trip 
reductions,  workmen's  tickets,  circu- 
lar tour  reductions,  and  tourists'  cou- 
"•pons  bring  these  moderate  ich^arges 
down  to  even  lower  levels.  Travel  in 
Germany  is  cheap.  In  America  the  pre- 
vailing rate  is  three  cents  a  mile  ex- 
cept on  some  through  runs  between 
larcre   cities.     In    some   parta   of   the 
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country  it  is  four  cents  a  mile.  One 
can  go  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
950  miles,  for  $18,  but  this  is  over 
the  * ' dift'erential  lines,"  the  regular 
charge  being  fiom  $20  to  $29.  If  we 
add  the  Pullman  charge  for  accom- 
modations, equal  to  ''hrst-class"  in 
Germany,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
the  Germans  have  far  and  away  the 
best  of  it.  At  one  time  private  com- 
panies supplied  ail  the  sleeping  car 
accommodations  on  the  German  roads. 
The  Government  is  now  operating- 
sleeping-cars  of  its  own  at  rates  cal- 
culated to  make  the  American  travel- 
er weary.  All  the  Germ'an  sleeping 
cars  are  of  the  compartment  order, 
the  idea  of  undressing  in  public  and 
going  to  bed  on  a  shelf  not  appealing 
strongly  to  the  continental  mind.  One 
can  have  on  a  Germian  sleeping  car  a 
room  to  himself  with  two  berths  and 
complete  toilet  accessories  for  $2.50 
from  Frankfort  to  Berlin.  For  the 
same  accommodations  on  a  Pullman 
(ar  from  Rochester  to  New  York,  a 
journey  occupying  about  the  Siame 
time  as  that  from  Frankfort  to  Ber- 
lin, the  charge  is  $7.00,  and  about 
this  difference  between  German  and 
American  sleepers  prevails  every- 
where. But,  of  course,  the  American 
sleeping  car  system  is  one  of  the  most 
monstrous  grafts  in  the  world,  and 
the  Germans  have  the  advantage  of 
earning  no  dividends,  of  supporting 
no  watered  stocks,  fictitious  bonds  or 
inflated  securities,  and  of  ha\dng  no 
bribes  to  pay  legislators. 

The  Prussian  railroads  are  very 
much  the  biggest  and  on  the  whole  the 
best  part  of  the  German  system.  The 
lailroi^ds  of  Saxony,  Wmtemburg  and 
Hanover  do  well  enough,  but  every- 
thing in  Germany  is  overshadowed  by 
Prussia.  In  1903  the  Prussian  rail- 
roads (Prussia  and  Hesse  combined), 
f-overing  31,697  kilometers  (18,810 
miles)  of  track,  earned  $350,140,000, 


with  a  gross  profit  of  $147,000,000, 
which,  after  deducting  the  interest  on 
the  railroad  debt  and  the  usual 
charges  for  deterioration  and  con- 
struction accounts,  left  a  cleajr  net 
profit  of  $23,000,000,  against  a  net 
profit  of  $20,000,000  in  1901.  In  Prus- 
sia the  Railroad  Department  covers 
all  the  expenses  of  construction,  ex- 
tensions, improvements  of  whatever 
kind,  out  of  its  surplus  instead  of  is- 
suing new  bonds,  and  in  spite  of  all 
that  its  net  profits  in  1901  were  6.41 
per  cent,  on  its  investment;  in  1902, 
6.56  per  cent.,  and  in  1903,  more  than 
seven  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  these  percent- 
ages are  calculated  upon  the  total  in- 
vestment to  date,  including  all  im- 
pi  ovements  paid  for  from  the  surplus 
as  well  as  the  original  purchase  price. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Prussia  has 
a  good  thing  in  her  railroads.  As  the 
receipts  increase  at  the  rate  of  about 
eleven  per  cent,  a  year  and  the  oper- 
ating- expenses  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  receipts,  it  appears 
that  she. has  a  still  better  thing  for 
the  future.     Thus: 

In  1879  the  receipts  were  $40,000,000 
In  1882    ''  ''  "■     120,000,000 

In  1891    ''  ''  ''     250,000,000 

In  1904    ''  "  "     375,000,000 

whereas  the  operating  expenses  were : 
In  1901,  61.75  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
In  1902,  61.34        ''  ''  " 

In  1903,  60.55 


and  the  working  surplus  increased 
from  $125,000,000  in  1896  to  $150,- 
000,000  in  1904. 

On  the  human  side  of  these  mat- 
ters, the  German  railways  carry  nine 
hundred  million  passengers  a  year 
and  kill  and  maim  almost  none  of 
them.  Every  week  we  kill  more  peo- 
ple on  our  railroads  than  are  killed 
on   the    entire   German    railroad   sys- 
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teiii  ill  a  year.  But  the  German  peo- 
ple object  to  being  killed  and  we  do 
not.  That  again  makes  some  differ- 
ence. 

Nothing  done  by  man  shall  escape 
fault  and  flaw.  The  German  railroad 
system  has  its  merits  and  defects, 
and  its  worst  and  most  glaring  de- 
fect is  that  all  the  men  that  worik  for 
it,  half  a  million  in  number,  are  dis- 
franchised and  have  no  shaie  in  the 
Government.  The  ruling  powers  were 
determined  that  the  railroad  should 
never  be  a  factor  in  national  politics, 
so  they  took  the  shortest  and  most 
radical  way  to  that  end.  No  politi- 
cal party  in  Germany  can  utilize  the 
railroad  vote,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing.  The  fact  is  not  so  important 
in  Germany  as  it  wonld  be  with 
us,  because  Germany  does  not  have 
equal  and  universal  suffrage  anyway, 
but  it  is  important  enough  to  keep 
alive  a  perpetual  and  well-grounded 
agitation.  To  the  Socialists,  natural- 
ly, the  restriction  is  an  incessant 
goad.  It  does  not  seem  quite  neces- 
sary. Switzerland  has  both- national 
ownership  of  railroads  and  political 
parties,  but  has  not  found  any  reason 
to  deprive  its  railroad  employees  of 
their  rights.  But  it  mnst  be  remem- 
bered that  politically  Germany  is  liv- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Also  the  red  tape  tangles  the  rail- 
road machine.  Everything  must  be 
done  in  the  manner  of  starting  that 
train  at  Bomburg  Pomburg,  with 
salutes  and  formalities,  addresses  to 
this  bureau  and  that  chief,  and  im- 
provements are  not  to  be  had  in  a 
day.  And  yet  the  comfort  and  the 
speed  of  the  trains  do  increase  from 


year  to  year.  The  German  people  do 
not  seem  to  mind  the  herding  at  the 
stations  nor  the  overbearing  arrog- 
ance of  the  men  in  of&cial  position, 
but  they  do  complain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  extend  the  system 
so  rapidly  as  it  should  and  that  many 
important  towns  still  remain  without 
railroad  connections.  The  oflScial 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  railroad 
profits  are  now  a  great  item  in  the 
budget,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
warlike  preparation  the  budget  can- 
not J)e  tampered  with.  iThe  Govern- 
ment tries  to  meet  the  demand  for  ex- 
tensions by  building  and  encourag- 
ing otheis  to  build  what  are  called 
'^ Light  Railroads";  that  is,  short 
narrow-gage  lines  connecting  at  trunk 
line  points.  But  the  progress  of  this 
development  is  slow. 

What  seems  to  many  a  better 
founded  complaint  is  about  the  Ger- 
man coal  rate.  To  help  the  German 
collieries  to  compete  in  Baltic  ports 
with  English  coal  a  special  rate,  very 
low,  is  made  on  coal  from  Silesia  and 
Westphalia.  As  the  first  object  of 
the  German  Government  is  to  push 
German  commerce,  the  thing  is  de- 
fensible from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
but  it  really  taxes  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  help  the  collieries. 

Not  all  the  German  state  railroads 
show  balance  sheets  equal  to  that  of 
the  Prussian.  In  Baden,  for  instance, 
the  working  expenses  are  81.20  per 
cent,  of  the  receipts  and  the  net  pro- 
fits are  only  2.39  per  cent.  But 
this  is  an  exceptional  ease  and  Ba- 
den is  a  small  province.  In  the  larg- 
er Idngdoms,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temburg,  the  results  are  good  enough. 


Mexico's  Next  President 

BY  BDWAKD  M.  CONLEY  IN  APPLETON  S  BOOKLOVERS    \IAGAZINE. 

Ramon  Corral,  who  will  in  all  probability  succeed  General  Diaz,  as  president  of  th« 
Republic  of  Mexico,  is  a  man  intensely  popular  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Ai 
Governor  of  the  district  of  Sonora,  he  attained  immense  popularity  by  his  perfect  freedom 
from  all  ostentation  and  his  intense  sympathy  with  the  people.  He  is  a  hard  worker  and  a 
friend  of  liberty. 


ALL  Americans  may  feel  espec- 
ial satisfaction  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Ramon  Corral  as  the 
first  vice-president  of  Mexico  and  the 
probable  successor  of  President  Diaz. 
Who  is  to  succeed  Diaz  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  moment  to  us.  First- 
ly, because  we  have  over  $500,000,000 
invested  in  various  enterprises  in 
Mexico  and  more  than  10,000  Ameri- 
cans are  living  in  that  country. 
Secondly,  because  we  have  a  sort  of 
moral  responsibility  toward  all 
weaker  nations  in  this  hemisphere, 
which  President  Roosevelt  has  ex- 
tended to  their  internal  affairs. 
Thirdly,  because  we  rejoice  in  the 
remarkable  progress  Mexico  has  late- 
ly made  and  feel  a  neighborly  inter- 
est in  her  welfare  and  prosperity. 
Americans  who  have  any  personal 
interest  in  Mexico  are  particularly 
pleased  at  the  selection  of  Corral, 
from  the  fact  that  his  friendly  policy 
toward  Americans  is  assured.  If  the 
election  of  a  vice-president  last  year 
iiad  been  left  to  Americans  resident 
iii  Mexico,  Corral  would  have  been 
chosen  almost  unanimously.  Other 
Americans  should  feel  gratified,  be- 
cause Corral  is  more  like  an  Ameri- 
can in  appearance,  action,  and  views 
t'lan  any  other  man  in  an  important 
ollicial  position  in  Mexico.  Corral  is 
,i;oing  to  be  a  'big  man  some  day  and 
we  shall  be  proud  of  that  fact. 

Newspaper  men,  who  have  filled  so 
many  important  positions  in  the 
world's  affairs,  may  also  feel  pro- 
fessional pride  in  the  matter,  for  he 
bei^an  his  career  as  a  countrv  editor. 


Corral  has  always  been  exceedingly' 
friendly  toward  Americans.  Under  his 
administration  as  governor,  Sonora 
became  the  most  Americanized  State 
in  the  Mexican  Union,  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  investment  of  American 
capital  in  its  mining  and  other  enter- 
prises is  greater  than  in  any  other 
State.  Americans  are  scattered  all 
over  it.  There  are  gTeater  numbers 
of  them  centered  in  Mexico  city  and 
other  large  cities  of  the  republic  than 
in  Sonora,  but  Sonora  is  a  sparsely 
settled  State  and  their  inliuence  in 
it  has  been  far  reaching.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  State  are  more  Ameri- 
canized than  those  of  any  other  Mexi- 
can State.  As  governor.  Corral  en- 
couraged Americans  to  invest  in 
enterprises  in  his  State  and  to  settle 
therein.  He  saw  to  it  that  their  lives, 
property  and  civil  rights  were  pro- 
tected. He  himself  was  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  their  methods  and  he  profited 
by  what  he  learned  from  them. 

lie  is  becoming  more  Amerieani7  .'d 
every  day,  though  not  in  any 
patriotic  sense,  of  course.  He  is  a 
student  of  the  English  language,  and 
while  he  does  not  speak  it  in  his 
official  capacity  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  it  when  speaiking 
with  his  American  friends  socially. 
His  visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  subsequent  trip  to  San  Francisco 
are  still  fresh  in  our  minds.  After 
his  return  to  Mexico  city  he  was 
enthusiastic  about  his  trip  and  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  United  States  and 
said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit 
us  again  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 
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He  is  the  father  of  nine  children— a 
man  after  Roosevelt's  own  heart— 
the  youngest  a  mere  baby.  Each 
ehild,  as  it  grows  old  enough,  is  sent 
to  the  United  States  to  be  educated. 
He  has  three  daughters  in  school  in 
San  Francisco  at  present. 

Corral  is  well  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  for  the  task  for  which  he 
has  been  chosen.  He  was  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Alamos,  in  Sonora, 
January  10,  1854,  and  grew  up  among 
the  rugged  mountains  of  his  State. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  a  newspaper  editor  and  jboldly 
attacked  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Pesquiera,  who  had  iniled 
Sonora  for  twenty  years.  When  Gen. 
Francisco  Serna  initiated  a  revolu- 
tion against  Governor  Pesquiera,  in 
August,  1875,  young  Corral  laid 
down  his  pen  and  took  up  the  sword. 
The  revolution  was  successful.  At 
its  close  Corral  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  That  was  the 
same  year  in  which  General  Diaz  be- 
came president  of  Mexico  through  a 
revolution.  Soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  the 
new  governor,  Gen.  Luis  ,E.  Ton-es. 
Thus  he  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  the  man  who  is  to-day  Mexico's 
ablest  military  man  and  formed  an 
alliance  which  may  be  of  great  use- 
fulness to  him  when  he  becomes 
president. 

General  Torres  has  for  several 
years  been  commander  of  the  first 
military  zone  of  Mexico,  embracing 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  he  has  had  plenty  of  active 
service  in  keeping  the  troublesome 
Yaquis  in  restraint.  It  is  true  that 
the  selection  of  a  civilian  by  General 
Diaz  as  his  probable  successor  is  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  great 
progress  Mexico  has  made  under  his 
wise   administration   along  the  paths 


of  peace  and  order.  Still,  Corral  has 
Torres  back  of  him,  and  if  as  presi- 
dent he  should  need  the  services  of 
a  fighting  man  to  enforce  his  position, 
he  will  not  lack  able  support. 

iAs  Secretary  of  State,  Corral  made 
a  good  record.  President  Diaz  heard 
of  ;him  and  kept  his  eye  upon  him. 
In  1SS7  he  was  elected  (which  in 
Mexico  means  appointed  by  Diaz) 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and 
the  governor  taking  a  prolonged  va- 
cation, he  found  himself  acting  gov- 
ernor during  the  term.  From  1891  to 
1895  he  was  again  Secretary  of  State, 
after  which  he  was  twice  elected  gov- 
ernor, serving  through  1900.  During 
the  time  from  1887  to  1900  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  improving 
the  educational  system  of  the  State, 
and  as  a  result  Sonora  has  the  best 
public  schools  in  the  republic.  Like 
Diaz,  he  realizes  the  great  import- 
ance of  public  education,  and  he  can 
ibe  depended  upon  to  continue  the 
work  of  Diaz  in  elevating  the  masses 
through  the  medium  of  the  school- 
room. 

At  the  close  of  1900  President 
Diaz  appointed  Corral  governor  of 
the  federal  district  of  Mexico, 
which  corresponds  to  our  district  of 
Columbia.  As  a  newspaper  man  I 
went  to  interview  him  upon  his 
arrival  in  the  capital.  I  met  a  man 
quite  unlike  the  ordinary  governor 
of  a  State.  He  looked  like  a  very 
keen,  practical  business  man  rather 
than  a  politician  or  officeholder.  He 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  fifty,  though 
he  was  then  only  forty-six;  of  aver- 
age height  and  build,  with  black  mus- 
tache, gray  hair,  and  very  piercing 
black  eyes,  eyes  that  fairly  scintil- 
lated. He  wore  a  plain  business  suit 
and  occupied  a  modest  room  at  a 
hotel.  There  was  an  utter  lack  of 
ostentation.  His  manner  was  quick, 
but     not     nervous.       He     was     very 
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♦ouiteous  and  not  brusque  nor 
abrupt,  but  he  wasted  no  time  in  use- 
less ceremony,  quite  unusual  in  a 
Latin  country.  His  words  were  few, 
simple  and  direct,  1  asked  him, 
among  other  things,  what  would  be 
his  policy  as  governor  of  the  district. 
He  replied:  '^I  can  answer  that 
better  some  months  later." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  wait  that 
long,  however.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  day  as  governor  his  policy  was 
quite  apparent.  It  was  going  to  be 
a  strictly  business  administration. 
He  appeared  at  his  desk  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  things 
began  to  move  in  his  office  at  a  ^ate 
that  made  his  clerks  dizzy.  His  first 
order  to  his  secretary  was:  "All 
visitors'  cards  are  to  be  sent  to  me. 
I  will  decide  whether  or  not  it  is 
necessary  to  see  the  visitor  pei  son- 
ally.  Cards  are  to  be  sent  ^n  and 
persons  received  in  the  order  they 
eome.  All  visitors  here  are  to  be 
treated  exactly  alike."  He  has  never 
deviated  from  that  rule.  So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  only  one  other  oi'ticial 
in  Mexico  who  strictly  observes  that 
rule.     His  name  is  Portirio  Diaz. 

CoiTal  is  a  man  of  great  sym.pathy 
with  the  masses,  w^hich  in  Mexico 
means  the  very  lowest  class,  the 
ignorant,  unwashed  Indians  who  form 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pbpuation. 
N'o  man  in  Mexico  is  so  well  fitted 
to  continue  the  work  of  uplifting 
these  people,  of  ci  eating  a  middle 
class  from  their  ranks,  which  Diaz 
has  ibegun.  The  dominant  trait  in 
Corral's  character  is  simplicity-- 
simplicity'  of  thought,  simplicity  of 
manner,  simplicity  of  words,  sim- 
plicity in  dress,  simplicity  in  his 
home  life,  simplicit}:^  in  all  things. 
He  is  exactly  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  ride  to  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties to  his  own  inauguration,  un- 
attended, slip  in  unobserved  while  the 


crowds  of  important  personages  at 
the  door  v^ere  waiting  for  him  to 
show  up  in  pomp  and  splendor,  make 
his  declaration  (equivalent  to  taking 
the  oath  of  ofiiee),  and,  later,  to  stop 
the  inaugural  parade  while  he 
alighted  from  his  carriage  to  assist 
to  her  feet  some  poor  old  Indian 
woman  who  had  been  knocked  down 
by  the  crowds  of  spectators.  He  be- 
lieves that  all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal  and  he  acts  upon  that  be- 
lief. 

He  will  be  president  of  the  lower 
classes  as  well  as  the  upper  classes. 
The  humblest,  dirtiest,  most  illiter- 
ate Indian  will  receive  just  as  much 
attention,  if  not  a  little  more,  from 
him  as  the  man  of  great  wealth  and 
power.  The  future  of  Mexico  de- 
pends upon  the  Indian  population. 
Degraded  and  enslaved  for  w^nturies 
by  the  Spaniards,  they  were  little 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than 
beasts  of  burden  when  Diaz  came 
into  power.  His  greatest  work,  per- 
haps, has  been  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  a  middle  class  from  these 
people  by  means  of  education.  Cor- 
ral's greatest  strength  will  lie  in  }>is 
deep  interest  in  these  people. 

Shortly  after  Corral  became  gover- 
nor of  the  federal  distiiet  the 
Thieves'  Market  (resort  of  all  Ameri- 
can tourists  to  Mexico)  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  one  night.  The 
Thieves'  Market  (properly  called 
Volador  and  dubbed  Thieves'  by 
Americans)  is  a  square  on  the  south 
side  of  the  national  palace,  filled  with 
booths  and  stands  for  the  sale  of 
miscellaneous  second-hand  junk,  some 
of  w^hich  is  eagerly  bought  as  an- 
tiques by  Americans.  It  is  used  by 
perhaps  a  hundred  "merchants"  who 
store  their  stocks  there  overnight. 
As  a  newspaper  man  I  went  to  the 
fire.  Inside  the  fire  lines  the  first 
man   I  saw   was  Ramon  Coiral,  hat- 
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less,  coatless,  his  shirt  wet  and  soiled 
and  his  face  begrimed.  He  was  help- 
ing a  poor  Indian  carry  out. a  lot  of 
..Id  hardware,  worth  at  a  liberal  esti- 
taate  sev€nty-fi\^e  Centis,  Wh)en  I 
•5 poke  to  him  he  looked  up,  wiped  his 
face  with  his  sleeve,  and  said:  **Po- 
»!reeitos!  (poor  things!)  This  means 
a  gxeat  loss  to  them.  It  is  all  they 
have." 

He  was  then  almost  uniknown  in 
Lhe  capital.  The  man  he  had  just 
been  helping  was  unaware  of  his 
L  lentity.  When  I  spoke  to  him  and 
called  him  by  name  the  Indian 
gasped  and  almost  swallowed  his 
palate  in  surprise.  Within  a  few 
Liioments  the  fire  fighters  knew  who 
had  been  helping  them  and  Corral's 
popularity  with  the  masses  in  the 
capital  was  assured  from  that  night. 
The  next  day  he  started  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  fire  sufferers,  and  there 
is  at  least  one  case  on  record  in 
Mexico  where  money  contributed  for 
the  relief  of  unfortunates  reached  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
A  cold-blooded  American  is  obliged 
to  think  that  particular  bit  of  sym- 
pathy was  misplaced,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  wares 
on  sale  in  that  market  is  always 
more  or  less  questionable,  but  then 
it  -doesn't  do  any  good  to  pry  too 
closely  into  the  affairs  of  other 
people.  The  storv^  is  told  merely  to 
illustrate  Corral's  largeness  of  heart. 

As  governor  of  the  district  Corral 
clearly  proved  his  executive  ability, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  en- 
tered Diaz's  cabinet  as  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs,  on  January  16, 
1903.     As  minister  he  was  the  same 


Corral,  a  noiseless,  tireless  worker. 
At  the  end  of  another  two  years,  that 
is,  on  December  1st  last,  he  was  in- 
augurated as  vice-president  of  Mexico 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  as  such 
is  the  logical  successor  of  Diaz.  The 
duties  of  vice-president  being  discre- 
tionary with  the  president,  he  still 
retains  the  portfolio  of  internal 
affairs.  He  is  still  the  same  Corral, 
lie  is  at  his  desk  early  and  late  every 
day  and  he  is  there  for  {business,  not 
lor  social  chats.  The  head  of  a  big 
ccrporatioii  gives  no  closer  attention 
to  the  details  of  his  business  than 
does  Corral  to  the  affairs  of  his  office. 
No  private  business  is  better  organ- 
ized than  is  the  work  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

An  American  newpaper  corres- 
pondent interviewed  Corral  shortly 
after  his  inauguration  as  vice-presi- 
dent. The  correspondent  asked  him 
what  would  be  his  policy  toward 
Americans  when  he  became  presi- 
dent. He  answered:  ''Young  man, 
I  am  not  yet  president. ' '  The  quality 
in  him  which  was  7esponsible  for 
that  statement  will  in  all  human  like- 
lihood make  him  president  of  Mexico. 
He  is  not  waiting  to  be  president. 
He  is  doing  the  work  that  he  has  to 
do  now  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability. 
If  circumstances  make  him  president, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  think 
about  the  duties  of  that  office.  If 
circumstances  should  make  some 
other  man  president  instead,  he  will 
be  found  working  in  whatever  posi- 
tion he  is  placed,  just  as  hard,  just 
as  unselfishly,  just  as  patriotically 
as  he  now  is. 


Building  a  State  by  Organized  Effort 

BY  HAMILTON  WRIGHT  IN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

California  can  teach  the  world  a  good  lesson  in  state-building  by  organization.  In  that 
state  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  spend  on  an  aver- 
age fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  publicity.  The  result  is  that  California  is  probably 
the  best  advertised  region  of  its  size  in  the  world,  and  its  development  has  been  phenomenal 


THE  men  of  the  west  and  south 
are  waving  a  magic  wand  of 
publicity,  and,  behold!  un- 
gettled  lauds  are  populated.  Almost 
m  a  night,  as  one  might  say,  towns 
arise  and  become  cities.  Railroads 
throw  out  a  network  of  feeders,  and 
a  new  community  is  playing  its  part 
in  the  world  of  progress. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  phase 
of  the  development  of  the  west  and 
youth  than  the  enthusiastic  work  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  and  asso- 
•iiations  of  like  character  to  stimulate 
immigration  and  encourage  local  im- 
provements. Draw  ai  line  from  Puget 
Sound  to  San  Diego,  from  San  Diego 
to  New  Orleans,  and  to  Puget  Sound 
again;  in  the  vast  territory  embraced 
in  this  triangle  there  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  these  quasi-public 
organizations,  engaged  in  a  unique 
work  of  progress.  Once  gold  and 
free  lands  were  the  greatest  immi- 
gration agents;  but  to-day  the  pub- 
Jic-spirited  men  of  the  south  and 
west  believe  publicity  to  be  more 
effective  than  either  lands  or  gold. 
And  publicity  is  beieved  to  be  a 
better  agent  because  it  appeals  more 
to  the  permanent  class  of  home-seek- 
ers and  less  to  the  adventurer;  in 
other  words,  it  is  a  discriminating 
a^ent. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  pro- 
gress this,  in  which  the  men  of  a 
community  ''get  together"  with  the 
LLUselfish  purpose  of  ibuilding  up  a 
frontier  land;  it  is  a  story  of  the 
comirPT  of  the  new  settler,  of  the 
turning   of   virgin   soil   bv  the   plow, 
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and  ihe  tilling  of  lands  hitherto  un-* 
tilled.  Incidentally,  it  is  an  emphatic 
tribute  to  the  eifectiveness  of  the 
widespread  use  of  printers^  ink. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
are  expended  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  every  year.  Those  who 
contribute  the  funds  share  results 
with  the  rest  of  the  community;  they 
cannot  ''check  up  returns"  as  the 
merchant  who  advertises  a  speciuc 
article  can;  their  faith  in  adver-  ' 
tising  is  borne  out  by  its  usefulness  \ 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Pioneei  of  all  the  west  in  this  sort 
of  work,  California  is  probably  to- 
day the  best  advertised  region  of  its 
size  in  the  world.  The  tremendous 
publicity  obtained  for  California  is 
a  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to  call 
attention  to  its  resources.  In  Cali- 
fornia there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  chambers  of 
commerce  and  public  bodies  of  like 
character.  These  organizations  all 
work  through  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee^  which  is,  at  it  were, 
a  clearing  house  for  all,  and  devotes 
its  efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
whole  state.  Centralization  of  effort 
has  been  adopted  in  other  states. 
There  is  the  Oregon  Development 
League,  the  Colorado  Promotion  and 
Publicity  Committee,  and  other  or- 
ganizations which  combine  the  work 
of  the  various  public  bodies  of  their 
states. 

Organization  has  been  the  keynote 
of  the  work  which  is  carried  on  by 
the  various  commercial  bodies  of 
California.      Business    methods    have 
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been  applied  to  this  public  effort; 
the  work  of  promotion  is  recognized 
as  being  as  much  of  a  business  as 
any  other  business;  and  the  mer- 
chants feel  that  it  pays  them  to  give 
this  public  work  their  enthusiastic 
and  unqualified  support.  All  the 
commercial  bodies  in  each  of  the 
fifty-seven  counties  of  California  are 
banded  together  in  county  promotion 
committees.  These  county  promotion 
committees  in  turn  form  the  Counties 
Committee  of  the  California  Promo- 
tion Committee.  Then  all  great 
regions  of  the  state,  which  by  geo- 
graphy are  clearly  defined,  are 
formed  into  district  associations,  and 
these  district  associations  are  in  turn 
represented  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  Promotion 
Committee.  The  governor  of  the 
state  and  the  presidents  of  Califor- 
nia's tw^o  great  universities  are  re- 
presented on  this  advisory  committee. 
Twice  eveiy  year  the  officers  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-odd  chambers 
of  conmierce  in  California  meet  to- 
gether in  a  general  state  convention, 
where  they  exchange  ideas  and  seek 
to  improve  on  the  methods  of  their 
work.  Every  Californian  is  at  heart 
an  advertiser.  Almost  the  first  per- 
son you  meet  on  the  street  will  tell 
you  of  the  resources  of  his  state. 
This  general  sentiment  has  been  cry- 
stallized into  effective  organization. 
The  Californian  believes  that,  though 
there  is  no  one  place  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  every  one,  yet  there 
are  in  California  localities  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  any  one.  For  this 
reason  you  will  find  no  man  engaged 
in  development  work  in  California 
who  will  advise  a  settler  to  go  to  his 
locality  knowing  that  some  other  part 
of  the  state  would  be  better  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  new-comer.  By 
their     very    nature,    the     commercial 


organizations  invite  confidence  and 
command  respect;  should  they  work 
in  jealous  rivalry,  the  home-seeker 
would  necessarily  suffer  in  the 
scramble.  The  work  of  state  develop- 
ment, like  the  development  of  other 
communities,  includes  a  sociological 
as  well  as  an  industrial  work.  The 
vast  incoming  population  is  to  be 
amalgamated  into  the  body  politie; 
and  it  is  only  through  conscientious 
effort  that  the  new-comer  is  diverted 
into  the  right  channels.  The  methods 
which  the  Californian  adopts  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  his  state 
are  as  unique,  perhaps,  and  as  effec- 
tive as  the  means  by  which  he  adver- 
tises California  to  the  world. 

Every  year  the  commercial  organi- 
zations of  California  assemble  at  the 
state  banquet  of  the  California  Pro- 
motion Committee.  Several  times  a 
year  business  men's  excursions  are 
given  throughout  the  state,  in  order 
that  the  men  of  California  may  know 
one  another  better.  A  recent  trip 
covered  over  fourteen  hundred  miles; 
the  itinerary  included  twenty-two 
different  towns  and  cities,  and  lasted 
but  four  days.  A  special  train  had 
been  chartered  for  the  event,  and  in 
eveiy  town  the  state's  best  orators 
addressed  great  throngs.  The  party 
was  received  in  truly  Californian 
style— brass  bands  and  barbecues  sig- 
nalized the  event.  On  another  ex- 
cursion a  journey  was  taken  through 
the  vast  redwood  belt  in  the  coast 
]  egion  north  of  San  Francisco.  After 
leaving  the  last  railway  station  at 
Sherwood,  the  business  men  toot 
stages  to  Eureka  for  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  miles  through  an  un- 
broken redwood  forest,  returning  by 
steamboat.  Again,  on  a  recent  trip, 
the  Californians,  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent special  train  ever  made  up 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  visited  Portland 
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to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  Cali- 
fornia Promotion  Committee  Day  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 
The  purpose  of  these  journeys  is 
merely  to  create  a  feeling  of  united 
sentiment.  The  members  of  these 
excursions  have  nothing  to  buy  and 
nothing  to  sell;  they  pay  their  own 
way.  The  results  of  this  systematic 
work  on  behalf  of  California  are 
shown  everywhere  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  state.  New  indus- 
tries are  springing  up,  thousands  of 
settlers  are  taking  advantage  of 
colonist  rates,  and  tons  and  tons  of 
^'literature"  are  being  published  and 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Obscure 
communities  which  have  never  made 
an  effort  to  attract  attention  have 
formed  organizations  for  their  de- 
velopment and  are  working  for  the 
capital  and  industries,  and  most  of 
all  the  men,  which  will  make  capital 
of  their  natural  resources. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  in  a  west- 
ern tow^n  is  a  clearing  house  in  the 
work  for  public  progress  ini  that  com- 
munity. While  different  from  the 
staid  commercial  bodies  of  the  east, 
it  embraces  a  most  varied  and  vigor- 
ous activity,  and  may  only  incident- 
ally devote  its  energies  to  the  foster- 
ing of  commerce  or  the  tabulation 
of  commercial  statistics.  Its  mem- 
bers are  composed  of  the  important 
men  of  the  community— merchants, 
local  bankers,  manufacturers,  minis- 
ters, editors,  doctors,  lawyers,  judges 
and  others.  It  advertises,  entertains 
conventions  and  distinguished  visi- 
tors,  urges   local  improvements,   and 


takes  up  public  questions  of  a  nou- 
political  character.  Often  a  chamber 
of  commerce  maintains  a  large  head- 
quarters in  some  central  part  of  the 
community,  where  products  are  dis- 
played and  'literature"  is  distri- 
buted. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  com-, 
mercial  bodies  in  California  expend 
in  their  regular  routine  work  all  the 
way  from  one  thousand  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  each.  In  two 
hours  the  business  men  of  Portland 
raised  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Oregon  Development 
League  for  a  year.  The  press  and 
the  public  unite  in  the  effort.  Pro- 
motion work  is  not  confined  to  adver- 
tising abroad,  but  it  has  a  distinct 
local  effect.  As  an  example  of  this, 
the  California  Promotion  Committee 
urged  special  attention  to  making  the 
home  town  attractive.  Chambers  of 
commerce  and  advancement  associa- 
tions throughout  the  whole  state  took 
up  the  movement.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months  a  marvelous  change 
was  wrought  in  many  of  the  cities. 
In  one  city  more  than  a  mile  of 
streets  was  cleaned  in  a  week,  and 
this  rate  was  maintained ;  signs  were 
torn  down,  trees  were  planted.  The 
property-owners  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  cent  a  running  foot,  and  a 
greater  force  of  men  was  employed 
at  this  work  than  the  entire  city 
street  force.  In  Fresno  County,  last 
Arbor  Day,  twenty-one  miles  of 
streets  were  planted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions. 


Tlie]Gainekeeper's  Profession  as  a  Career 

BY  F.  W.  MILLAED  IN  BADMINTON  MAGAZINE. 

To  be  a  successful  keeper  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder,  and  while  gradually  working  up  accumulate  the  knowledge  ne  essary  to  his  purpose. 
This  necessitates  starting  i  a  as  an  assistant  on  an  estate,  where  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
serve  faithfully  and  obey  the  head  keeper. 


THE  profession  of  gamekeeper  is 
not  exactly  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive description,  but  for  many 
reasons  it  has  always  held  out  attrac- 
tions to  young  men  of  all  classes 
fond  of  the  open  air  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  secure  congenial  employment 
in  other  walks  of  life.  For  all  this, 
keepers  born,  bred  and  trained  to 
the  calling  have  never  had  to  face 
serious  competition  from  other  than 
their  own  circle;  and  as  head  keep- 
ers necessarily  train  their  under- 
nien,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
occupy  the  unique  position  of  being 
able  to  dictate  who  shall  and  who 
shall  not  be  initiated  into  the  myster- 
ies of  thier  calling.  Into  no  other  pro- 
fession is  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  an 
insight;  for  a  gamekeeper,  to  assure 
success,  needs  to  be  coached  by  a 
competent  man  in  charge  of  an  estate 
where  game  preservation  is  carried 
on.  There  are  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  the  neeessai-y  knowledge. 
A  man  intent  on  becoming  a  keeper 
may  consider  it  sufficient  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  on  an  up-to-date  game 
farm,  but  there  he  can  learn  only 
the  rearing  of  pheasants  and  their 
management  in  confinement,  and 
leaves  as  ignorant  as  ever  of  the 
multitudinous  duties  which  a  trained 
keeper  is  expected  to  perform,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  trapping 
ji  of  vermin,  the  care  and  training  of 
ij  dogs,  the  organization  of  shooting 
i  parties,  and  last,  but  not  least,  how 
I  to  comport  himself  towards  gentle- 
men  in  the  field. 


Some  years  ago  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  gentlemen  gamekeep- 
ers became  a  topic  of  serious  discus- 
sion in  a  leading  sporting  journal, 
and  the  strongest  argument  advanced 
in  their  favor  seemed  to  be  that  a 
man  of  education  ought  naturally  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  performance 
of  his  duties  an  acumen  generally 
lacking  in  the  case  of  an  uneducated 
man.  The  subject  was  dealt  with 
from  every  point  of  view  except  that 
of  the  practical  keeper,  who,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  was  content  to  stand 
aside  and  laugh  at  even  the  idea  of 
'^ gentlemen"  gamekeepers.  In  fact, 
in  that  word  rests  the  crux  of  the 
whole  question;  for  it  is  seldom  a 
keeper  who  answers  to  that  descrip- 
tion can  forget  that  he  has  been  born 
and  bred  a  gentleman,  and  is  willing 
to  turn  to  and  do  the  hard  and  often 
disagreeable  work  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  every  keeper,  whatever  the 
nature  of  his  charge.  To  be  a  suc- 
cess he  must  sinik  the  gentleman  and 
never  forget  that  he  is  a  servant;  in 
this  he  will  find  rests  his  greatest 
trouble. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
why  an  educated  man  should  not  be- 
come a  keeper,  granted  that  he  likes 
the  life,  is  healthy  and  strong,  and 
able  to  content  himself  in  so  humble 
a  sphere;  if  he  is  willing  to  sink 
all  ambition  he  will  find  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  even  as  a  keeper,  and 
as  a  reward  there  is  always  the  satis- 
faction which  never  fails  to  follow 
upon  a  duty  well  performed.    Li  the 
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keeper's  profession  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  biains  and  education, 
but  not  the  slightest  for  what  is 
vulgarly  but  expressively  termed 
*'side."  If  he  cannot  shake  himself 
free  of  this  the  gentleman  keeper 
will  never  be  a  success,  and  he  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  what 
would  certainly  not  be  described  as 
^^side*'  in  a  gentleman  might  be 
given  a  worse  name  in  the  case  of  a 
keeper.  If  a  man  of  education  is 
able  to  dismiss  all  social  aspirations 
and  is  satisfied  to  allow  his  duties  to 
absorb  his  whole  attention,  he  will 
find  life  go  very  pleasantly  as  a 
keeper. 

{There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
gentlemen  keepers  have  so  far  not 
been  a  marked  success,  and  it  may 
be  because  they  start  in  entirely  the 
wrong  way.  For  one  thing,  the  men 
who  turn  attention  to  this  mode  of 
earning  a  living  too  often  do  so  as  a 
last  resort;  but  failures  at  every- 
thing else  are  hardly  likely  to  succeed 
even  as  gamekeepers,  and  it  is 
scarcely  the  right  thing  to  base  an 
opinion  of  gentlemen  keepers  upon 
that  measure  of  success  which  has  so 
far  attended  their  efforts. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  a  man  to  de- 
cide to  be  a  keeper  when  he  has  al- 
ready tried  and  failed  at  half  a  dozen 
other  things,  for  the  probability  is 
he  will  already  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  have  lost  what 
may  be  styled  adaptability.  He  must 
start  young,  or  he  will  lack  the  enter- 
prise and  enthusiasm  required  to 
carry  him  through  the  lower  gTades 
of  the  calling  and  to  enable  him  to 
brave  their  difficulties.  Disgust  is 
more  likely  to  arise  in  the  ease  of  a 
man  of  thirty-five  than  in  that  of 
one  of  twenty.  A  man  must  first  rid 
himself  of  an  idea  that  an  all-round 
knowledge    of   sport    is    sufficient    to 


warrant  his  undertaking  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  keeper.  If  he  starts 
with  this  opinion  he  will  quickly  dis- 
cover his  mistake.  He  may  be  a  pro-  • 
ficient  shot,  and  understand  how  to 
handle  and  use  a  gun ;  but  this  comes 
under  the  head  of  the  destruction  of 
game,  and  the  aim  of  every  ikeepej 
is  its  production.  Also,  he  must  not 
take  up  a  keeper's  work  with  the 
belief  that  he  will  get  any  amount 
of  sport,  for  such  is  by  no  means 
the  case  if  sport  with  him  means  un- 
limited shooting.  Shooting  he  will 
get,  of  a  sort  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
i)ut  if  he  considers  the  gun  the  prin- 
cipal tool  he  will  have  to  use  he  will 
not  long  hold  a  place.  If  he  expects 
leniency  in  this  regard  because  he  is 
a  gentleman,  and  possibly  of  social 
status  equal  to  his  employer,  he  will 
not  obtain  it;  for  a  too  free  use  of 
a  gun  is  an  offence  no  employer  will 
condone  in  any  keeper.  The  keeper's 
work  is  to  provide  sport,  not  take  it, 
and  it  is  because  he  does  not  pro- 
perly grasp  this  point  that  the  gentle- 
man keeper  fails.  Of  course,  a 
keeper  does  get  plenty  of  sport,  but 
it  is  extracted  from  the  trapping  of 
vermin,  snaring  of  rabbits,  etc.,  and 
what  he  derives  from  the  gun  is 
really  not  worth  consideration. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  be  a  ser- 
vant and  a  gentleman,  for  there  are 
many  such,   although  they  may  lack 
education  and  accomplishments;    but 
the     chief     stumbling-block    of     the      | 
gentleman  keeper  is  that   he  cannot      f 
f 0}-get  his  social   status.     This  leads 
him    into     all     sorts     of    difficulties. 
First  of  all  he  is  apt  to  feel  aversion 
to  his  helpers,  who  are  ordinary  un-      ^ 
der-keepers,    and,    although    trained 
and  competent  men  (perhaps  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  himself) ,  inclined  , 
to   take  what   he    considers   liberties. 
These  men  have  been  accustomed  to  : 
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work  beneath  the  direction  of  an 
ordinary  head  keeper  whose  relations 
with  them  have  been  eharaeterized 
by  chumminess,  and  thej^  resent  the 
superior  airs  adopted  bj^  their  pre- 
sent chief.  This  difficulty  he  would 
overcome  in  time  by  treating  his 
assistants  firmly  and  kindly;  but  he 
too  often  gets  rid  of  the  lot,  and 
engages  in  their  stead  men  similar 
to  himself.  Now,  if  a  trained. head 
keeper  is  unable  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  trained  men,  it  is  certain 
a  chief  lacking  a  life's  experience 
cannot.  The  latter  may  replace  the 
bona  fide  keepers  by  engaging  men 
with  whom  he  is  able  to  associate; 
but  can  he  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
as  efficient  at  their  work,  and  is  it 
not  likely  that  beneath  their  care  the 
estate  will  quickly  deteriorate  as  re- 
gards game? 

Many  sportsmen,  object,  to  a  gentle- 
man keeper  because  they  feel  the  im- 
possibility of  treating  him  as  a  ser- 
vant, and  have  no  desire  to  receive 
him  as  an  equal.  When  a  servant  is 
required  they  prefer  to  engage  one 
who  will  be  a  servant  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  not  presume  on  a  past 
position.  If  a  gentleman  keeper 
attempts  this  he  will  soon  be  voted 
a  nuisance.  A  servant  he  is,  and 
must  be,  and  no  intermediate  position 
is  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  If 
a  gentleman  requiring  such  a  post  is 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  en- 
gagement as  keeper  he  is  apt  to  be- 
come dispirited  by  the  harshness  with 
which  he  is  treated  by  those  above 
him.  This  occurs  because  they  antici- 
pate that  he  may  presume,  and 
measures  are  adopted  to  cheek  the 
slightest  advance  in  that  direction. 
In  such  a  case  his  relations  with  his 
employer  may  never  reach  the  free 
and  easy  state  which  generally  marks 


those  of  a  gentleman  and  an  ordinary 
keeper.  ' 

A  gentleman  keeper  must  also  be 
extremely  careful  with  regard  to  his 
relations  with  tenant  farmers.  These 
most  of  all  resent  the  slightest  in- 
clination towards  superiority  on  his 
part,  and  will  manifest  that  resent- 
ment in  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
manner.  Usually  the  tenantry  upon 
an  estate  look  upon  the  head  keeper 
as  their  social  inferior,  and  if  the 
gentleman  keeper  is  conscious  of  a 
similar  tendency  he  had  |best  grin 
and  bear  it  for  the  sake  of  his  game. 
If  he  is  careful,  relations  will  soon 
improve,  and  he  will  gain  amongst 
the  farmers  many  firm  and  valued 
friends. 

His  duty  to  both  his  employer  and 
assistsints  is  not  only  to  direct  the 
latter,  but  actually  to  worik  with 
them.  Get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
a  head  keeper  really  enjoys  an  easy 
time  directing  the  doings  of  others, 
for  a  lot  of  the  hard  and  dirty  work 
falls  to  his  share,  and  for  many 
reasons  must  receive  his  personal 
attention.  If  he  shirks,  things  are 
Sure  to  go  wrong.  As  a  too  free  use 
of  the  gun  often  lands  a  gentleman 
keeper  in  trouble  with  his  employer, 
so  does  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  his 
horse  is  provided  for.  A  horse  is  to 
take  the  keeper  about  the  estate 
more  speedily,  and  not  to  take  him 
off  it  on  every  occasion.  It  may 
seem  hard  lines  to  be  compelled  to 
hold  a  horse  back  when  hounds  leave 
a  covert  at  full  speed  on  the  trail  of 
a  fox,  but  a  keeper's  duty  does  not 
lie  with  the  pack;  it  is  his  to  remain 
behind  and  see  that  his  woods  are 
clear  of  the  roughs  who  are  always 
glad  to  make  a  visit  of  hounds  an 
excuse  for  entering. 

If  a  man  of  good  breeding  and 
education    is    desirous    of    being    a 
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keeper,  and  a  successful  keeper  at 
that,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
begin  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  lad- 
der, and  while  gradually  working  up 
accumulate  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  his  purpose.  This  will  necessitate 
his  starting  as  an  assistant  on  an 
estate,  where  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  serve  faithfully  and  obey 
the  head  keeper;  he  cannot  escape 
closely  associating  with  the  other 
under-men,  and  it  is  hoped  will  soon 
recognize  the  folly  of  despising  those 
from  whom  he  must  learn.  Should 
any  of  them  be  low-minded  it  will 
be  better  for  him  to  use  his  influence 
in  reforming  them  rather  than  adopt 
the  doubtful  course  of  ignoring  them. 
For  a  time  he  must  be  content  with 
their  company,  and  seek  to  drown  all 
feelings  of  antipathy  in  continual 
attention  to  duty.  With  a  firm  pui- 
[K)Se  in  this  direction  he  will  eventu- 
ally earn  their  respect.  A  dandy  he 
should  never  be;  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  this  and  scrupu- 
lous neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  if 
he  is  required  to  wear  livery,  let  him 
strive  to  wear  it  with  a  dignity  such 
as  it  has  never  been  worn  with  be- 
fore. If  he  regards  his  livery  as  a 
soldier  does  his  uniform  — that  is,  as 


something  never  to  be  disgraced— he 
is  not  likely  to  be  ashamed  of  wear- 
ing it. 

Should  a  man  of  good  breeding 
succeed  as  a  keeper  he  will  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  being  independent  of 
others  for  support,  will  lead  a  healthy 
life,  and  feel  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty,  even  if  he  does  occupy  but  a 
minor  position.  Wealthy  he  is  not 
likely  to  be,  but  a  competence  may 
be  saved  against  old  age.  The  best 
position  he  can  secure  is  that  of  head 
keeper  on  a  big,  well-preserved 
estate,  and  this  even  only  yields  a 
moderate  salary.  It  ma}'  be  sufficient 
for  his  own  needs,  but  he  will  be  wise 
not  to  induce  a  lady  of  his  previous 
circle  to  share  it  with  him.  Such  a 
step  will  surely  lead  to  untold  misery 
both  to  her  and  him.  He  may  not 
chafe  at  his  position,  but  such  a  wife 
most   assuredly   will. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  has 
had  much  experience  of  keepers,  well- 
bred,  educated,  and  otherwise,  and  a 
perusal  of  what  is  here  set  forth  may 
serve  to  prevent  many  a  young  man 
from  attempting  a  calling  for  which 
he  is  not  fitted,  while  it  may  encour- 
age those  of  the  right  sort  to  go  in 
and   win. 


The  Beginnings  of  Great  Movements 

BY  YORK  HOPEWELL  IN  SUNDAY  STRAND. 

In  brief  outline  the  author  narrates  how  several  of  the  great  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic movements  in  England  began.  The  Penny  Savings  Bank,  co-operative  societies,  the 
Church  Army  and  other  organizations  are  traced  to  tht  ir  beginnings. 


THE  first  savings  bank  for  the 
poorer  class  of  the  community, 
such  as  the  penny  savings 
banks  of  to-day,  had  its  origin  at 
Wendover,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in 
the  year  1799.  It  was  started  ;by  the 
Rev.   Joseph    Smith,   on  the   lines  of 


the  frugalitj'^  banks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  outlined  by  writers  such 
as  Daniel  Defoe.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Smith  saw  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  poorer  people  to  deny  themselves 
a  little,  and  to  practice  thrift;  so  he 
opened   a  bank  in  which   they   could 
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put  twopence  a  week,  and  he  encour- 
aged them  to  do  this  by  allowing  no 
less  than  one  shilling  on  every  twenty 
that  they  thus  saved  in  a  year.  He 
even  paid  sometimes  as  much  as  one 
shilling  and  ninepence  interest  for 
each  pound  saved,  and  so  his  little 
bank  was  very  successful. 

After  him  Miss  Priscilla  Wakefield 
began  a  similar  institution  at  Totten- 
ham, and  so  the  work  spread.  The 
first  penny  savings  banik  came  into 
existence  in  1850,  and  therefrom 
sprang,  soon  after,  the  famous  York- 
shire Penny  Bank  at  Leeds,  which 
has  for  long  years  been  at  the  head 
of  all  penny  savings  banks. 

The  co-operative  societies  had 
their  beginning  at  Rochdale  in  the 
year  1844.  It  is  true  that  before  that 
time  there  had  been  many  scattered 
instances  where  men  had  combined 
to  forward  a  common  object  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  whereof  they 
themselves  were  the  shareholders  and 
purchasers.  But  such  instances  had 
not  only  been  spasmodic  and  tem- 
porary, but  they  were  not  instituted 
or  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  and 
method  as  marked  the  movement  in 
Rochdale  in  1844. 

Twenty-eight  weavers  met  together 
and  agreed  to  join  their  capital,  in 
pound  shares,  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  trading  society  which  should  dis- 
tribute all  profits  amongst  its  mem- 
bers, and  should  buy  and  sell  for 
their  benefit  alone.  This  society  was 
begun  under  the  title  of  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers'  Society,  and  its  success  was 
hardly  ever  in  doubt,  although  it  had 
a  struggle  for  some  time.  From  this 
commencement  the  movement  gath- 
ered force,  and  almost  the  next  great 
society  formed  of  the  kind  was  the 
Leeds  Co-operative  Society,  which  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
has  had  an  extraordinary  run  of  suc- 


cess for  several  decades.  Besides 
merely  carrying  on  nowadays  the 
principles  of  eo-operation  in  the 
sense  described,  these  great  societies, 
or  many  of  them,  have  done  excellent 
social  and  educational  work.  Several 
of  them  have  regularly  given  free 
lectures  on  many  subjects,  held 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
boys  and  gii  Is,  awarded  scholarships 
to  deserving  children  at  elementary 
schools,  and,  in  short,  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good  work  outside  their 
own  province  as  trading  firms. 

lOn  June  16th,  1824,  there  met  in 
Exeter  Hall— so  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  officials  of  the  present 
society  — a  few  friends  who  were  very 
desirous  of  seeing  dumb  animals 
better  cared  for  and  treated  than  the 
public  at  that  time  was  accustomed 
to  tieat  them.  Lord  Erskine's  ter- 
rible revelations  as  to  cruelty  to 
animals,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
had  greatly  stirred  public  opinion, 
and  this  gathering  of  gentlemen  in 
Exeter  Hall  was  called  together  to 
try  if  some  committee  could  not  be 
formed  to  educate  the  owners  of  ani- 
mals and  the  general  public  to  better 
views  of  what  was  right,  and,  in  the 
last  report,  to  compel  them  to  give 
due  attention  to  this  matter. 

The  meeting  formed  itself  into  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  and  when  the  late  Queen 
came  to  the  throne  she  soon  strongly 
seconded  its  efforts  and  gave  it  the 
title  of  ''Royal."  It  has  undoubt- 
edly done  immense  service  during  its 
career.  Both  as  an  educative  agent 
and  as  a  restrictive  body  its  power 
has  been  enormous.  It  has  obtained 
influence  more  than  once  sufficient  to 
make  Parliament  pass  Acts  intended 
to  put  down  definite  types  of  cruelty 
and  savagery  in  the  treatment  of 
dumb  creatures,  such  as  cock-fighting, 
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buli-baiting,  and  badger-baitiug.  It 
has  given  prizes  and  certificates  for 
good  teaching  in  schools  with  regard 
to  this  question;  it  has  inaugurated 
the  system  of  ''Essays  on  Kindness 
to  Animals, ' '  nov/  so  popular  in  ruany 
towtis,  and  finding  their  culmination 
in  the  annual  Ciystai  Palace  fete, 
at  which  Royalty  generally  takes  an 
important  part,  thus  encouraging  the 
young  prize-winners  and  others  to 
help  forward  the  good  work  in  every 
way. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Christ- 
tian  agencies  of  recent  years  for 
getting  at  the  destitute  poor  in  our 
larc'e  towns,  especially  in  London, 
and  for  helping  them  spiritually  and 
bodily,  has  been  the  Church  Army. 
This  important  movement  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1882.  It  began 
with  a  series  of  meetings  for  mission 
work  held  in  the  Portcullis  Hall, 
Westminster;  but  these  meetings 
were  only  the  outcome  of  similar  ones 
held  the  year  before  in  the  Vestry 
Hall,  Kensington,  when  the  Rev. 
Wilson  Carlile,  then  curate  to  the 
present  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at 
St.  Mary  Abbot,  Kensington,  held  a 
number  of  open-air  and  indoor  meet- 
ings there  for  mission  purposes,  and 
really  commenced  the  work  which  he 
has  carried  on  so  wonderfully  for 
the  past  twenty-four  years.  So  that 
the  Vestry  Hall,  Kensington,  must 
be  considered  as  the  real  place  that 
saw  the  inception  of  the  Church 
Army,  though  the  title  only  came  into 
existence  the  following  year. 

The  social  as  distinguished  from 
the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Church 
Army  began  in  1889  at  St.  Mary's 
Mission  Hall,  Crawford  Street,  W. 
What  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
two  wings  of  this  great  work  is  well 
known,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  both  the  King  and  Queen 


sent  specially  for  the  Rev.  Wilson 
Carlile  to  congratulate  him  and  to 
obtain  at  first  hand  a  full  account 
of  the  Church  Anny's  needs  and 
work,  is  sutiicient  to  prove  that  tbe 
immense  value  of  this  noble  move- 
ment for  good  is  recognized  by  those 
in  the  highest  quarters,  and  that  our 
Sovereign  is  always  ready  to  help 
and  encourage  every  good  and  un- 
selfish effort  to  render  the  lot  of  the 
poor  a  little  easier. 

Surely  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
know  that  when  a  discharged  prison- 
er leaves  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
gaol  behind  him  and  comes  again  into 
the  light  of  day  he  is  not  to  }be  wholly 
tabooed  by  his  fellow-men,  but  that 
there  is  a  society  willing  and  eager 
to  receive  him,  to  lend  him  a  helping 
hand  in. making  a  fresh  start,  and  to 
encourage  him  on  the  path  of  virtue 
rather  than  on  that  of  vice,  however 
hard  the  former  may  be  for  him  to 
tread,  handicapped  by   his  sad   past. 

The  St.  Giles'  Christian  Mission, 
which  has  done  such  gTand  work  for 
prisoners  and  criminals,  was  the 
direct  outcome  of  George  McCree's 
work  in  the  notorious  region  of  Seven 
Dials,  where,  as  it  used  to  be  said, 
''everyone  who  is  not  a  thief  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  scoundrel  of  deepest 
dye." 

In  Chancei-y  Lane  there  lived  a 
young  man,  George  Hatton,  at  la  law 
stationer's  shop,  who  had  become  in- 
terested in  Mr.  McCree  's  work  in  the 
Dials.  He  and, a  few  friends,  appalled 
at  the  fearful  state  of  the  district, 
met  in  a  room  over  liis  shop,  N'o.  99 
Chancery  Lane,  in  the  first  weefk  of 
January,  1860,  and  founded  the  Mis- 
sion. Their  revenue  then  was  not 
wonderfully  great,  for  it  consisted 
onl}?-  of  twenty  shillings  a  week, 
which   had   to   cover  rent   and    other 
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expenses,  as  well  as  provide  mone}^ 
for  helping  discharged  prisoners. 

But  what  a  grand  career  it  has 
had,  under  the  excellent  guidance  of 
Mr.  William  Wheatley,  who  was  for 
HO  long  the  chief  helper  of  Mr. 
Hatton.  What  a  wonderful  work  this 
Mission  has  done  in  helping  and  re- 
claiming convicts,  criminals,  and 
prisoners  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  or  become  pests  to  society 
—who  would  have  had  no  hope,  no 
decent  future,  no  friends,  but  for 
this  Mission.  It  has  been  the  savior 
oi:'  thousands  of  men  and  women  who, 
having  fallen  and  been  punished, 
V  anted  to  get  on  the  right  path 
again,  and  God  has  greatly  blessed 
iMl  its  work. 

There  are  few  people  indeed  — 
adults  as  well  as  children— who  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  excellent  band 
of  university  men  and  others  who 
have  carried  on  each  summer  at 
various  seaside  places  the  missions 
for  children  on  the  sands,  under  the 
style  of  the  Children's  Special  Ser- 
vice Mission.  This  valuable  and  now 
widely-spread  organization  had  its 
origin  in  sei-vices  for  children  alone 
held  at  St.  Jude's  Church,  Mildmay 
Park,  Ix)ndon,  under  the  control  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pennefather.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Spiers  at  Essex 
Road,  Mr.  Bishop  at  Park  Chapel, 
Chelsea,  and  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall 
at  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  were  almost  simultaneously 
engaged  in  commencing  such  services. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
llilission  was  the  direct  outcome,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  work  at  St. 
Jude's. 

It  began  in  1(S68  and  soon  extended 
far  beyond  Britain.  Mr.  Bishop  was 
the  introducer  of  the  Scripture  leaf- 
lets so   much  liked   by   the   children. 


and  he  had  these  translated  into 
nearly  ever^'  civilized  language,  so 
greatly  were  they  in  demand.  The 
next  result,  the  Scripture  Union,  be- 
gan in  1878,  and  has  so  grown  that 
to-day  it  includes  over  six  hundred 
thousand  regular  members  in  nearly 
every  land  under  the  sun.  Its  suc- 
cess amongst  the  children  has  been 
simply  marvellous,  and  Hindu,  Jap, 
Pacific  Islander,  Russian,  Tamil,  Can- 
adian and  Australian  youngsters  are 
all  equally  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Verily  it  was  a  magnificent  work  for 
the  Church  of  G-od  that  had  its  com- 
mencement so  quietly  at  St.  Jude's, 
Mildmay  Park,  not  yet  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  rested  abundantly  upon  it. 
If  you  ever  go  to  the  sleepy  little 
seaside  town  of  Hythe,  just  take  a 
quiet  stroll  through  the  churchyard, 
and  stop  at  a  tombstone  which  any- 
body will  point  out  to  you.  Read 
its  inscription,  and  doff  your  hat  to 
one  of  the  world's  little-known  bene- 
factors.    This  is  what  you  will  read: 

LIONEL  LUKIN. 

He  was  the  first  who  built  a 
lifeboat,  and  was  the  original 
inventor  of  that  quality  of 
safety,  by  which  many  lives  and 
much  property  have  been  pre- 
served from  shipwreck,  and  he 
obtained  for  it  the  King's  patent 
in  the  year  1785. 

Both  Henry  Greathead  and  Wil- 
liam Wouldhave,  who  have  been 
credited  with  being  the  originators 
of  the  lifeboat,  came  from  South 
Shields,  but  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution  has  no  doubt  that  to 
Lukin  really  ^^elongs  the  honor,  as  he 
made  a  trustworthy  lifeboat  before 
either  of  his  two  rivals.  In  fact, 
what  they  did  was  to  perfect  Lukin 's 
rough  invention. 
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Lukin  came  from  Dunmow,  in 
Essex,  and  was  by  trade  a  carriage- 
maker  in  Long  Acre,  London.  The 
first  lifeboat  launch  took  place  at 
Bamborough,  in  Northumberland,  in 
1785,  and  Lukin  was  patronized  by 
the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet  his 
invention  did  not  ''catch  on,'*  and 
until  1789  it  remained  the  only  real 
lifeboat, on  the  English  coast.  Then 
Greathead  and  Wouldhave  came  for- 
ward with  improved  designs,  and 
other  lifeboats  began  to  appear. 

.Think  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution  to-day,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  boats,  its  magnificent  record, 
and  its  great  income  from  voluntary 
sources.  And  all  this  began  at  Bam- 
borough in  1785! 

In  the  year  1866  the  winter  was 
severe,  and  a  certain  medical  student, 
of  Spanish  descent  though  born  in 
Dublin,  was  engaged  in  ragged-school 
work  in  East  London.  His  name  was 
Barnardo,  and  he  was  very  fond  of 
children. 

"I  can  never  recollect  the  time,'' 


he  has  said,  ' '  when  the  face  and  voice 
of  a  child  had  not  the  power  to  draw 
me  aside  from  everj^thing  else. ' '  And 
it  was  the  voice  of  a  boy  that  altered 
his  whole  career.  A  ragged  lad  at- 
tending his  school  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  fire  one  night  after  the 
evening  session  was  over,  and  on 
being  questioned  by  young  Barnardo 
told  him  that  there  were  ''heaps"  of 
boys  like  himself,  quite  homeless. 

A  personal  search  of  the  byways 
under  the  boy's  guidance  proved  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  it  was 
off  Houndsditch  that  Dr.  Barnardo, 
with  poor  Jim  Jarvis  as  his  guide, 
first  began  his  actual  work  of  child 
rescue— a  work  which  has  nowadays 
developed  into  a  stupendous  affair, 
known  all  over  the  world  and  blessed 
by  God  in  the  highest  degree.  Alas! 
alas !  the  good  doctor  is  no  more  with 
us.  Even  as  these  lines  are  penned 
his  dead  body  is  being  laid  at  Bark- 
ingside  to  its  eternal  rest  amidst  the 
mourning  of  millions  all  over  the 
world  who  never  saw  him  but  loved 
to  call  him  "The  Children's  Friend." 


The  A  B  C's  of  Foreign  Correspondence 

BY  EDWARD  NEVILLE  VOSE  IN  iiWORLD'S  WORK. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  in  building  up  an  export  trade  to  countries  speaking  a 
foreign  tongue,  is  the  proper  handling  of  correspondence.  The  inadequacy  of  letters 
written  in  English  is  pointed  out,  defective  translations  are  condemned  and  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  details  is  preached. 


A  SOILED  and  ragged  scrap  of 
paper  with  three  words,  fol- 
lowed by  a  half  illegible  ad- 
dress scrawled  in  pencil  on  the 
margin— such  was  the  form  in  which 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  planta- 
tion machinery  received  an  inquiry 
that  led  directly  to  an  order  amount- 
ing to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
The  bit  of  paper  was  a  portion  of  a 


page  torn  from  an  export  publication 
containing  his  advertisement,  the 
marginal  scrawl  requested  his  cata- 
logue. A  manufacturer  of  coffee- 
hulling  machinery  informed  the 
writer  that  his  first  inquiry  from  a 
firm  in  Brazil  was  very  similar  to 
the  foregoing.  The  trial  order  for 
a  single  machine  that  resulted  led 
to  a  steady  trade  that  has  aggregated 
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down  to  the  present  time  several 
•hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
In  each  of  these  instances  every- 
thing depended  at  the  outset  upon 
the  intelligence  and  care  displayed 
in  responding  to  the  inquiries.  Yet 
right  here  is  the  point  where  the 
campaign  of  many  manufacturers 
v/ho  are  seeking  foreign  trade  breaks 
down  entirely,  while  others  permit 
easily  avoidable  blunders  seriously  to 
imperil  and  materially  curtail  their 
success.  While  a  few  American 
firms  conduct  their  foreign  corres- 
pondence along  the  most  advanced 
lines  and  with  admirable  system,  the 
majority  do  not  seem  to  have  fully 
grasped  the  A  B  C's  of  the  subject. 
''Terms  cash— Yours  truly''  do 
very  well  in  the  land  where  enter- 
prise is  synonymous  with  ''hustle" 
and  brevity  is  the  soul  of  business 
dispatch.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
such  land.  In  all  others  the  slap- 
dash brusqueness  of  the  American 
business  letter  is  like  a  strange  lan- 
guage. In  a  word,  the  style  of  our 
ordinary  correspondence  is  too  pro- 
vincial for  world  commerce.  In 
place  of  "Yours  truly"  the  English- 
man writes  "With  sincere  esteem  I 
remain,  Your  respectful  and  obedient 
servant:"  the  Frenchman  says 
"Veuillez  agreer,  messieurs,  nos  tres 
sinceres  salutations"— "Kindly  ac- 
cept, gentlemen,  our  very  sincere 
greetings ; ' '  the  Spanish- American 
merchant  concludes  his  letter  with 
"Con  sentimientos  de  consideracion 
distinguida  somos  de  Ud.  attos.  y 
S.  S.,"  which  means  "With  senti- 
ments of  distinguished  consideration 
we  remain  your  attentive  and  sure 
servants."  In  all  this  there  is  no 
false  note  of  insincerity,  and  the 
manager  of  any  foreign  department 
who  ignores  these  little  phrases  ex- 
pressive of  an  old-fashioned  courtesy, 


so  universal  as  to  be  conventional  in 
every  other  country  than  our  own, 
is  likely  to  convey  the  impression 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
style  of  expression  common  among 
gentlemen. 

A  reply  in  English  to  a  letter  of 
inquiry  written  in  a  foreign  language 
is  like  sending  a  dumb  man  to  answer 
questions.  A  short  time  ago  a  manu- 
facturer complained  that  while  he 
was  receiving  numerous  foreign  in- 
quiries for  his  goods  he  was  receiv- 
ing almost  no  orders.  On  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  he  was  reply- 
ing in  English  to  all  letters.  He 
evidently  assumed  that  his  foreign 
friends  could  do  as  he  did  and  send 
their  letters  to  a  translation  bureau. 
In  this  he  was  wrong.  Any  foreign 
buyer  can  readily  find  manufacturers 
who  will  correspond  with  him  in  his 
own  language,  and  he  will  therefore 
rarely  bother  with  a  letter  he  cannot 
understand.  Competent  translators 
are  hard  to  secure,  however,  although 
the  steady  demand  for  them  at  ex- 
port centres  like  New  York  has  at 
last  developed  a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory supply.  No  translator  should 
be  engaged  without  a  searching  test, 
as  bad  translations  will  surely  result 
in  confusion  and  may  lead  to  serious 
loss.  A  simple  but  effective  test  is 
to  require  the  applicant  to  translate, 
without  leaving  the  office,  an  adver- 
tisement or  a  page  from  a  catalogue 
that  has  already  been  translated  by 
a  capable  man  and  carefully  compare 
the  two.  The  "universal  trans- 
lator" who  is  able  to  translate  Rus- 
sian, French,  German,  Spanish  and 
English  with  equal  fluency  must  be 
regarded  with  deep  suspicion.  There 
may  be  such  a  prodigy  living,  but  if 
so  he  is  most  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  out  of  work  and  looking  for  a 
$30-a-week  job. 
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/That  an  answer  to  a  foreign  letter 
of  inquiry  should  answer  the  inquiry 
seems  a  proposition  too  obvious  to 
require  statement.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber of  the  letters  sent  out  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  fail  to  do.  The 
points  that  a  reply  to  a  foreign  in- 
quiry should  make  clear  are  three: 
First  (briefly),  the  merits  of  the 
goods  or  more  especially  their  suit- 
ability for  this  particular  buyer  or 
his  market;  second  (explicitly), 
their  cost;  third  (definitely),  the 
tlate  of  delivery.  The  first  point  can 
usually  the  covered  by  one  or  two 
brief  references  to  the  printed  matter 
which  should  accompany  every  letter. 
The  second  requires  considerable 
elaboration.  What  the  foreign  buyer 
wants  to  know  is  not  the  factory 
[rice  of  the  article  but  what  it  will 
cost  him  by  the  time  it  reaches  his 
door.  Quotations  ''f.o.b.  cars  Kala- 
mazoo" mean  nothing  to  him,  since 
he  has  no  means  of  calculating  the 
freight  rate  from  that  point  to  the 
seaboard.  Quotations  should  if  pos- 
sible be  c.i.f.  — that  is  cost  plus 
marine  insurance  and  freight— to  the 
buyer's  own  city  or  to  the  nearest 
seaport  at  his  side  of  the  ocean. 
Any  forwarding  company  will  supply 
these  figures  if  the  manufacturer's 
shipping  department  is  unable  to  do 
po.  Quotations  for  export  should 
avoid  the  puzzling  discounts  often 
employed  in  domestic  trade,  and 
should  be  in  the  money  of  the  buyer 
or  in  terms  familiar  to  him— never 
in  American  dollars  alone. 

In  hunting  foreign  orders  the  letter 
is  the  powder  that  impels  the  bullet, 
the  projectile  itself  is  the  literature 
accompanying  the  letter.  Failure  to 
attend  properly  to  this  part  of  the 
ammunition  accounts  for  the  defeat 
of  many  an  export  trade  armada.     A 


moment's  reflection   shows  why   this 
is   so.     A  cheaply  made  up  circular 
in   Spanish   makes   a   more   effective 
appeal  to  the  merchant  who  can  only 
read  Spanish  than  the  most  elaborate 
affair  in  English.     The  great  patent 
medicine  houses  were  quick  to  grasp 
this  fact,  printed  their  literature  in 
every  commercial  language  under  the 
sun,   and   have   reaped   a  world-wide 
harvest.     Costly  printing  and  lavish 
illustrations    have    been    no    part    of 
their    plan— if   anything,    a    printer 
would  call  their  matter  shabby.    But 
German   literature   was  sent  to  Ger- 
mans,   French    to    Frenchmen,    Nor- 
wegian   to   Norway,    Spanish    to    the 
Spanish-speaking     countries.       Each 
shot  was  effective.     Similar  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  supplementary 
literature  has  contributed  largely  to 
the   success  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers  of   sewing   machines,    cash 
registers,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
a   few   other   articles  for  which   the 
demand  is  now   world-wide.     An   in- 
competent   translator    will    ruin    the 
export  catalogue  or  circular,  however 
costly  or  fine  it  may  be.     Not  long 
ago    an    American    manufacturer    of 
machinery  sent  a  splendidly  printed 
Spanish   catalogue    to   his  agents   in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.    By  re- 
turn mail  he  was  informed  from  all 
sides  that  the  book  v^^as  utterly  use- 
less   and    could    not    be    distributed. 
The    word    'Hhread"    (of    a   screw) 
was  translated  ^Hhread  for  sewing;" 
an  expression  meaning  ^'the  cover  of 
a  steam  boiler"  was  translated  into 
a    Spanish   word   meaning   *^the   top 
of  a  wagon;"  '^watchmen's  clocks" 
(time      recorders)      was     translated 
f  clocks    for    watchmakers"    and    so 
on.      In    another    catalogue    '*  chilled 
iron"    was    translated    '^hierro    eon 
resfriado,"  that  is  ''iron  with  a  cold 
in  the  head;"  in  another,  apparatus 
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for  baling  boats  as  ^'aparatos  para 
embaler  botes/'  that  is,  ''for  pack- 
ing or  making  bales  of  boats."  As 
a  rule  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
translate  any  catalogiie  in  its  entirety 
unless  the  demand  for  the  goods  is 
very  great.  Condensed  editions,  or 
even  booklets,  showing  the  lines  best 
adapted  for  export  to  the  localities 
where  a  given  language  is  used  will 
usually  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  a  huge  book  costing  considerable 
money  both  to  prepare  and  to  mail. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  elaborate  cata- 
logue should  be  in  Spanish,  but  a 
manufacturer  of  skates  who  got  up  a 
Spanish  catalogue  discovered  that 
the  investment  was  unprofitable.  For 
languages  that  are  required  only 
occasionally  inexpensive  circulars 
should  be  prepared,  while  price  lists 
giving  weights  and  shipping  dimen- 
sions should  be  prepared  in  all  com- 
mercial languages.  The  cable  code 
and  especially  the  list  of  code  words 
for  parts  of  articles  should  also  be 
translated.  An  ingenious  seheme  for 
securing  an  abundance  of  good  cir- 
cular matter  for  foreign  use  at  small 
cost  was  devised  by  a  young  woman 
who  acts  as  the  advertising  manager 
of  a  large  inland  manufacturer.  She 
demands  electros  of  all  advertise- 
ments appearing  in  the  export  paper 
in  which  the  firm  advertises,  and 
Ihus  gets  as  a  sort  of  by-product  of 
the  advertising  a  valuable  equipment 
for  foreign  circularizing  at  trifling 
cost.  A  firm  changing  its  adver- 
tising copy  several  times  in  the 
( ourse  of  a  year  could  in  this  manner 
acquire  sufficient  material  to  form 
an  excellent  export  booklet  in  per- 
haps two  or  three  different  lan- 
guages. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
American  success  in  foreign  markets 
is  tho  office  boy.     This  young  person, 


it  seems,  is  the  individual  who  must 
be  blamed  for  neglecting  to  put  the 
proper  amount  of  postage  on  letters 
and  printed  matter  addressed  to 
foreign  countries.  Imagine  the  re- 
ception likely  to  be  accorded  to  a 
salesman  who  introduces  himself  by 
blandly  soliciting  the  loan  of  $5  to 
pay  his  hotel  bill,  and  you  have  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  foreign  buyer 
who  receives  a  letter  post-maiked 
America  on  which  double  the  amount 
of  the  shortage  of  postage  must  be 


Promptness,  always  a  cardinal  vir- 
tue in  correspondence,  is  especially 
important.  The  export  sales  man- 
ager should  keep  before  him  con- 
stantly the  post-office  announcement 
of  foreign  mails,  together  with  a 
chart  or  table  showing  the  quickest 
mail  routes  to  distant  points.  As 
far  as  possible  a  reply  to  a  foreign 
letter  should  be  sent  out  by  the  next 
fast  steamer,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  employees  working  overtime 
to  do  so.  If  more  than  one  route  is 
available  the  fastest  should  be  indi- 
cated as  a  part  of  the  address.  In- 
telligent attention  to  these  little  de- 
tails will  frequently  save  several 
weeks'  time,  and  may  mean  captur- 
ing an  order  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

The  erport  manager  who  under- 
stands his  business  will  not  jump 
hastily  to  conclusions  about  the  like- 
lihood of  results  from  unfavorable 
looking  inquiries.  Appearances,  in 
foreign  correspondence,  cannot  be 
judged  by  American  standards.  Busi- 
ness men  abroad  are  far  more  eco- 
nomical than  here  in  petty  matters, 
and  postal  cards  are  widely  used  for 
preliminary  inquiries.  These  do  not 
ordinarily  contain  even  a  printed 
letter  head,  the  firm  name  being 
added   with   a   rubber  stamp.     If  an 
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American  firm  sent  out  business  let- 
ters in  this  way  it  would  hardly  ex- 
pect to  have  an  answer.  Abroad, 
however,  a  postal  card  does  not  indi- 
cate lack  of  financial  responsibility, 
and  inquiries  on  postal  cards  should 
be  treated  like  the  others  and  ac- 
corded a  courteous  reply.  Many 
foreign  inquiries  are  ii^nored  alto- 
gether by  American  manufacturers, 
or  are  curtly  put  off,  beciiuse  samples 
or  exclusive  agency  rights  are  re- 
quested. The  request  for  samples 
may,  it  is  true,  indicate  an  intention 
to  defraud,  for  many  swindlers  em- 
ploy this  plan  of  petty  larceny,  but 
with  a  little  care  and  judgment  the 
wheat  can  readily  be  separated  from 
the  chaff.  Reputable  houses  will  not 
usually  object  to  paying  a  reasonable 
deposit  for  samples  of  cofiujienial 
value.  The  request  for  an  agency 
requires  diplomatic  handling.  Fully 
50  per  cent,  of  foreign  inquiries  ask 
for  an  exclusive  agency  for  the 
writer's  locality,  country  or  conti- 
nent. A  peremptory  refusal  usually 
ends  the  correspondence,  but  a  skil- 
ful  handling  of   such  requests  often 


results  in  the  establishment  of  loral 
agencies  of  great  value.  As  a  rule 
the  foreigner  asks  for  far  more  than 
he  expects  to  get,  and  is  very  willing 
to  negotiate  for  less  if  he  is  not 
offended  by  a  too  abrupt  refusal  of 
his  first  demand. 

American  manufacturers  are  not 
as  a  rule  accustomed  to  run  on 
errands  for  their  customers.  For- 
eign buyers,  however,  notably  those 
in  the  Latin-American  (X)untries,  are 
very  apt  to  ask  small  favors  of  the 
firms  with  which  they  are  dealing, 
such  as  th*e  performance  of  little 
commissions  or  the  purchase  of  a 
few  trifles  in  the  retail  stores.  These 
little  services,  if  performed  cheer- 
fully, will  go  far  toward  establishing 
a  relation  of  personal  friendship  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  his  cus- 
tomer, and  should  therefore  be  wel- 
comed rather  than  discouraged. 
Unfailing  willingness  to  correct 
errors  or  ^'make  good"  misunder- 
standings is  another  element  that 
helps  to  make  the  handling  of  for- 
eign  correspondence   successful. 


Marvels  of  a  Modem  Department  Store 

BY  HENRY  HARRISON  LEWIS  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

What  a  stupendous  thing  is  the  modern  department  store,  and  how  rapidly  it  has 
developed  during  the  last  few  years !  The  investment  of  brains  and  of  capital  in  these 
gigantic  enterprises  is  enormous.  Limitless  are  the  conveniences  provided.  Each  working 
day  the  largest  stores  are  visited  by  a  vast  throng  of  people,  exceeding  the  population  of  a 
city  of  100,000  inhabitants. 

A^IERICAN  globe-trotters  of  ex- 
tended experience  will  recall  the 
ancient  standing  joke  of  most 
Englishmen  who  had  occasion  to  wel- 
come an  American  cousin  to  their 
hospitable  shores,  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  joke  was  generally 
launched  the  third  or  fourth  day  of 
the    visitor's    stay,    and    was    sand- 


wiched in  between  visits  to  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  and  to  the  Tower. 

■^^Aw!"  the  Englishman  would 
usually  say,  with  an  anticipatory 
twinkle  in  his  bare  eye,  **aw!  I 
think  I  will  go  shopping,  this  morn- 
ing. I  want  — aw!— to  buy  a  package 
of  tobacco  and  an  elephant.  We  will 
go  to  Whiteley's," 
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If  the  American  visitor  understood 
his  cue,  he  would  look  surprised  and 
highly  amused,  and  then  would  listen, 
open-mouthed,  to  a  description  of 
London's  famous  department  store, 
or  ''shop,'*  where  everything,  from 
a  paper  of  needles  to  a  sacred  city, 
is  supposed  to  be  on  sale.  A  visit  to 
the  heterogeneous  collection  of  shops 
known  as  ''Whiteley's"  would  fol- 
low, and  the  American  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  gaze  upon  the  pio- 
neer of  the  stupendous  retail  com- 
mercial enterprises  scattered  through- 
out his  own  country. 

(Whiteley's,  to-day,  is  only  the 
pioneer.  It  has  been  double-dis- 
counted in  almost  every  large  city  of 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  there  is 
not  a  community  of  any  size  in  the 
wuntry  that  does  not  boast  of  its 
aggregation  of  many  businesses 
'brought  together  through  a  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  brains,  for  the 
(purpose  of  supplying  under  one  roof 
all  that  is  necessarj'  for  the  welfare 
and  creature  comforts  of  the  average 
man  and  woman. 

The  modern  department  store,  as 
you  can  understand,  is  a  direct  evolu- 
Uon  of  the  old-time  dry-goods  store. 
This  evolution  was  simple  enough. 
It  really  represents  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  That  element  in  human 
nature  which  leads  the  average  wo- 
man— and  the  average  man,  also— to 
frequent  the  most  luxurious  places 
in  which  are  displayed  the  most 
attractive  articles  of  need  is  the 
direct  cause  of  the  present-day  de- 
partment store. 

The  first  proprietor  who  enlarged 
his  store  and  offered  for  sale  in  one 
building  gowns  and  dress  goods,  mil- 
linery and  shoes,  writing  paper  and 
furniture,  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  the  old-time  dry-goods  shop.  From 
that  hour  date  the  present  systematic 


efforts  on  the  part  of  retail  depart- 
ment stores  to  provide  every  possible 
convenience  for  their  customers,  and 
to  erect,  at  enormous  cost,  stupendous 
structures  covering  acres  of  ground, 
in  which  are  collected  the  arts  and 
treasures,  the  fruits  of  the  loom,  and 
the  innumerable  articles  of  barter 
and  sale  from  all  the  world,  while 
the  stores  themselves  are  veritable 
palaces. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  last  degree 
to  study  the  marvelous  growth  of 
some  of  these  great  stores.  There  is 
one  enormous  shop  in  Chicago,  for 
instance,  now  occupying  almost  a 
million  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
that  had  its  origin  in  a  narrow  stair- 
way. Think  of  it !  An  ordinary,  un- 
used stairway,  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  across  and  twenty  feet  deep,  in 
a  State  Street  building,  that  a  keen- 
eyed  man  chanced  to  espy  while 
waliking  the  streets  in  search  of  a 
place  to  locate  a  sidewalk  stand  or  « 
push  cart!  Fancy  such  a  beginning 
for  a  business  now  capitalized  in  the 
millions ! 

One  can  see  the  poverty-stricken 
proprietor,  aghast  at  his  own  temer- 
ity in  undertaking  the  responsibility 
of  a  real  store  at  a  monthly  rental 
of  ten  dollars.  It  is  easy  to  realize 
his  careful  buying  of  the  few  odds 
and  ends  constituting  his  first  stock, 
and  the  welcome  he  extended  to  his 
first  customer. 

This  progressive  merchant  did  not 
carry  any  particular  line  of  goods. 
He  sold  anything  that  would  sell, 
from  flower  pots  to  tack  hammers. 
His  was  a  notion  store,  and,  as  it 
grew,  he  added  dry  goods  and  shoes, 
and,  finally,  surprised  the  neighbors 
by  knocking  out  a  partition  and  over- 
flowing into  the  adjacent  room.  He 
knew  how  to  buy  goods,  how  to  sell 
goods,  how  to  display  goods,  and  how 
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to  advertise;  and  he  also  knew  that 
essential  secret  of  the  successful  re- 
tail merchant,  how  to  train  his  em- 
ployees into  the  same  knowledge. 

It  seemed  as  if  such  things  as  walls 
and  floors  could  not  chedk  the  flood 
of  his  expansion,  and  in  time  this 
whilom  push-cart  peddler  found 'him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  largest  retail 
merchants  in  the  country,  a  pioneer 
in  the  little  army  of  department-store 
promoters.  The  stoiy  of  his  success 
is  the  story  of  many  prototypes  not 
only  in  Chicago,  but  also  in  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

In  one  of  the  laig'er  western  cities 
is  a  well-known  and  prosperous  de- 
partment store  that  had  its  origin  in 
the  failure  of  a  certain  man  to  find 
household  utensils  in  the  principal 
shop  of  the  town.  At  that  time  the 
man  in  question  was  in  the  paint 
bsi'siness,  and  doing  indifferently  well. 
While  walking  to  his  office,  one  day, 
he  stopped  at  the  principal  store  to 
order  some  tinware  for  his  wife.  His 
request  was  met  with  the  curt  reply: 

^'We  don't  keep  kitchen  things. 
If  you  want  any  pots  and  pans,  why 
don't  you  go  to  the  junk  shop  down 
the  street?" 

''But  you  keep  other  things— in 
fact,  almost  everything  else"  —  ex- 
postulated the  paint  merchant. 
**Why  don't  you  keep  biscuit 
pans?" 

'^ Because  we  don't  want  to.  We 
must  draw  the  line  somewhere." 

''Well,  it's  time  there  was  a  store 
that's  not  so  particular,"  retorted 
the  paint  merchant.  "I  think  I  will 
start  one,  and  right  here  in  this  same 
block,  too." 

The  paint  merchant  sold  out  his 
ov/n  business,  interested  the  capital 
of  his  friends,  and  opened  what  was 
then  known  as  "The  Universal  Pro- 
vider,"  It  changed  its  name,  in  time, 
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but  it  is  the  largest  department  store 
between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
to-<lay.     It  sells  biscuit  pans,  too. 

The  department  stores  of  the 
United  States  can  be  grouped  into 
three  classes:  the  conservative,  that 
claim  quality  in  their  goods,  ask  the 
highest  prices,  and  attract  the 
patronage  of  the  people  of  wealtli 
and  taste;  the  freely-advertising 
stores,  that  are  not  so  particular 
about  their  class  of  customers,  or  so 
slow  in  adding  new  features;  and 
the  concerns  that  pride  themselves 
on  appealing  to  the  masses,  put  on 
no  frills,  invite  everybody  to  come 
in  whether  a  purchase  is  made  or  not, 
and  which  will  sell  anything— be  it 
a  dog  or  a  snake,  an  automobile  or  a 
baby  carriage,  dried  peas  or  hay— 
provided  it  promises  a  profit.  This 
third  enterprise  is  the  department- 
store  idea  worked  out  boldly  to  its 
limit.  But  there  is  method  in  its 
boldness,  or  it  would  fail. 

A  thoroughly  up-to-date  depart- 
ment store  is  almost  a  trust.  Within 
the  past  few  years  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal enterprises  of  this  nature  have 
gone  beyond  their  home  organization 
and  have  established  regular  chains 
of  stores  in  the  larger  cities.  One 
department-store  promoter,  for  in- 
stance, has  recently  inaugurated  his 
third  store,  and  now  controls  colos- 
sal retail  marts  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  Boston.  This  capitalist, 
when  ,questioned,  not  long  ago,  about 
the  possibility  of  a  genuine  trust  in 
department   stores,   replied: 

''It  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  business  is  colossal,  and 
no  combination  of  capial  could  con- 
trol it."  jHe  hesitated,  then  added, 
with  a  smile,  "But  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  financing  arrange- 
m.ent,  you  know,  to  reduce  and  sim- 
plify accounts." 
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There  i^  no  doubting  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  enterprises,  or  the  vast  import- 
ance of  the  business  as  a  business. 
In  New  York  City  alone  are  almost 
a  score,  with  a  total  investment  ap- 
proximating one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. Each  working  day  even  the 
smallest  of  these  stores  welcomes  and 
cares  for  a  multitude  of  visitors  ex- 
ceeding the  population  of  a  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants.  This  in  itself 
proves  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
business  of  modern  department-store- 
keeping. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  average  department  store  is  not 
the  result  of  one  company's  invest- 
ment, or  of  one  man's  capital.  Most 
of  the  great  stores  consist  of  one  or 
more  buildings,  in  which  are  fre- 
quently collected  dozens  of  different 
departments,  some  of  which  may  be- 
long to  outsiders.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  main  firm  controls  and 
supervises  the  entire  aggregation  of 
departments. 

There  is  a  store  in  Brooklyn,  for 
instance,  which  has,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  department  of  ready-made 
clothing  a  merchant-tailoring  depart- 
ment. The  ready-made  clothing  be- 
longs to  the  main  firm,  but  the  cus- 
tom-tailoring end  is  divided.  A 
large  clothing  and  woolen  house  of 
New  York  City  supplies  the  cloth 
on  commission  and  maintains  a  cut- 
ter at  its  own  expense,  but  the  sales- 
men are  engaged  and  paid  by  the 
main  firm.  In  this  same  store  the 
entire  basement  is  leased  to  various 
concerns  selling  household  utensils, 
sporting  goods,   etc. 

jTo  those  of  us  who  remember  the 
modest  shops  of  our  childhood,  when 
an  entire  business  was  conducted  by, 
at  most,  two-score  employees,  and 
leiach   particular   shop   had   its   parti- 


cular line  of  goods,  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  enormous  modern  marts  of  trade 
is  a  revelation.  To-day  every  city 
has  its  emporium  and  its  selected 
quarter  of  the  town,  where  retail  sell- 
ing is  done  from  early  Monday  to 
late  Saturday. 

These  great  shops  are  little  differ- 
ent, one  from  another.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  the  quality  of  goods 
handled  and  the  clientele.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  stock  is 
practically  the  same,  and  the  handl- 
ing of  the  vast  army  of  employees 
shov/s  little  variation  of  policy. 
Wanama(ker's,  in  New  York  an^l 
Philadelphia,  Marshall  Field's  or 
''The  Fair,"  in  Chicago,  or  any  of. 
the  noted  Boston  stores  seems  to  fol- 
low a  general  principle  of  shopkeej- 
ing,  simply  ''cutting  its  cloth  to  fir. 
the  measure." 

The  prime  object  with  all  is  to 
please  their  customers,  especially  the 
feminine  customers.  As  women  form 
at  least  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of 
the  clientele,  it  is  only  natural  that 
almost  every  effort  should  be  direct- 
ed along  the  lines  of  feminine  taste, 
with  the  purpose  of  attracting  women 
customers. 

In  every  large  store  will  be  found 
certain  little  conveniences  appreciat- 
ed by  women.  In  Maey's,  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  on  one  of  the 
floors,  the  ladies  have  a  handsome 
parlor  to  repair  to  when  weary  of 
the  strain  of  shopping,  where  they 
can  recline  on  lounges  or  rock  them- 
selves in  easy  chairs.  There  is  also 
a  writing  room,  where  paper  and  en- 
velopes bearing  the  mon-ogTam  of 
the  establishment  and  pens  and  ink 
galore  await  those  who  find  it  incon- 
venient to  attend  to  correspondence 
at  home. 

All  large  stores  are  equipped  with 
first-class  restaurants,  where  food  ie 
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served  on  the  same  economical  plan 
practiced  in  other  departments.  The 
menus  are  extensive,  and  the  prices 
partake  of  the  bargain-counter  flavor, 
being  arranged  in  odd  cents,  such  as 
'' coffee,  four  cents,"— ^' with  whip- 
ped cream  and  a  dainty  roll,  nine 
cents. '  * 

The  manager  of  a  great  store  on 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  told  me 
that  ordinary  restaurant  prices  were 
charged  when  the  firm  first  establish- 
ed its  dining  room,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  complaint  box  was 
filled  to  the  cover  with  strenuous  ob- 
jections to  paying  such  even  sums 
as  ten  cents  or  thirty  cents. 

**We  soon  found  that  food  was  re- 
garded by  our  feminine  customers 
in  the  same  manner  as  ribbons  and 
perfumes  and  lingerie,"  he  said. 
'*We  even  contemplated,  for  a  while, 
the  bargain-counter  idea  of  having 
special  sales,  on  certain  days,  of  ham 
and  eggs,  coffee  cake,  or  lamb  chops, 
but  it  did  not  get  down  to  that,  thank 
goodness!" 

In  each  store  is  an  emergency  hos- 
pital where  a  salaried  physician  and 
trained  nurses  give  aid  to  those  who 
may  feel  faint  or  indisposed.  The 
doctor  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  building.  Every  morning  the 
employees  who  are  ill  call  upon  him 
for  examination  and  medicin,e. 

In  addition  to  these  conveniences 
there  will  be  found,  in  the  majority 
of  the  large  shops,  telephone  booths, 
telegraph  offices,  and  even  savings 
banks.  The  last  are  well  patronized 
by  customers,  and  some  of  the  bank- 
ing departments  have  deposits  as 
large  as  many  outside  banks.  The 
bank  connected  with  Macy's  is  used 
in  lieu  of  a  credit  system.  This 
store,  as  is  well  iknown,  sells  entire- 
ly for  cash.  There  are  no  credit  ac- 
counts like   those  generally  utilized, 


but  any  customer  can  deposit  money 
in  the  bank,  which  allows  the  usual 
four  per  cent,  interest,  and  pay  for 
goods  purchased  with  the  credit 
checks  issued  by  the  firm. 

To  show  the  length  to  which  the 
large  department  stores  go  in  pleas- 
ing their  customers,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rules  is  that  permitting  the  tx- 
eha^nge  of  undamaged  goods,  and  even 
the  repayment  of  the  purchase  price. 
Abraham  and  Straus,  of  Brooklyn, 
for  instance,  will  refund  money  even 
after  the  article  purchased  has  been 
held  by  the  customer  for  a  period  of 
weeks.  If  the  article  is  returned  un- 
damaged, no  questions  are  asked. 
This  is  the  acme  of  consideration.  It 
is  only  natural,  apparently,  that  such 
a  hospitable  privilege  should  be  abus- 
ed in  some  cases.  In  fact,  stories 
are  told  of  customers  who,  feeling  the 
need  of  a  new  opera  cloak  or  a  cost- 
ly trimmed  bonnet  for  som,e  func- 
tion, have  bought  the  article  for  one 
night  only.  A  certain  New  York  store 
probably  holds  the  record  in  this  line. 

Several  months  ago,  two  certain 
sales  were  recorded  in  the  store,  one 
of  a  complete  wedding  outfit  con- 
sisting of  frock  suit,  shoes,  "hat, 
gloves,  shirt,  underwear,  and  even  a 
cane,  and  the  other  a  wedding  out- 
fit consisting  of  gown,  bonnet,  lin- 
gerie, and  all  that  is  considered  nec- 
essary in  the  correct  trousseau.  Ten 
days  later  the  man,  whom  we  will  call 
Mr.  Jones,  returned  his  purchases 
with  a  request  for  a  cash  ^credit. 
The  same  afternoon,  the  woman, 
whom  we  will  call  Miss  Brown,  re- 
turned her  outfit  with  a  similar  re- 
quest; but  here  is  where  the  fatal 
mistake  was  made.  Although  the 
woman  made  her  purchases  under  the 
name  of  Miss  Brown,  she  returned 
them  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jones. 
The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag.      It     is 
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unnecessary  to  say  that  Jones  and 
Brown  were  unsuccessful  in  their  lit- 
tle scheme  to  make  a  department 
store  furnish  their  wedding"  outfits 
without  cost. 

Joke  writers  have  for  years  made 
irueh  capital  out  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  the  '^modern  towers 
of  Babel,"  but  this  humorous  refer- 
ence does  not  slur  the  great  depart- 
mental store  enterprises.  Each  is 
literally  a  city  under  one  roof,  and 
one  has  only  to  inspect  such  a  won- 
derful combination  of  cleverness  and 
capital  as  Wanama;ker's,  Siegel  and 
Cooper's,  Jordan  and  Marsh's,  or 
Marshall  Field's,  to  appreciate  the 
fact.  From  the  lowest  sub-cellar  to 
the  roof  there  are  marvels  innumer- 
able. 

In  the  former  will  be  found  a  colos- 
sal battery  of  boilers,  a  score  of 
dynamos,  and  a  great  switchboard, 
by  which  the  wonderfully  intricate 
electrical  apparatus  in  the  building 
is  controlled.  Here  it  is  that  power 
is  generated  and  applied  for  the  half- 
hundred  passenger  and  freight  ele- 
vators and  the  thousands  of  electric 
lights.  iThe  telephone  batteries  are 
supplied  with  current,  the  carpenters 
and  machinists  assisted  in  their  work 
of  repairing,  and  even  such  machines 
as  butter  churns  and  coffee  mills 
operated. 

On  the  roof,  which,  in  the  old  days, 
was  entirely  unused,  are  encountered 
great  conservatories,  with  tiers  of 
flowers  and  potted  plants,  white  aza- 
leas, gorgeous  tulips,  graceful  pinks, 
stately  roses,  and  immaculate  Easter 
lilies,  all  showing  a  riot  of  color  very 
graceful  to  the  eye  wearied  by  the 
sights  and  scenes  below.  (Up  there, 
where  the  light  is  good,  the  photo- 
graph seeker  finds  a  charmingly  ap- 
pointed gallery,  where  he  can  secure 
the  best  class  of  work. 


Between  the  roof  and  the  sub-base- 
ment are  many  floors— ten,  twelve, 
or  sixteen  of  them,— filled  with  all 
classes  and  degrees  of  articles,  from 
shoes  to  garden  rakes.  There  are 
great  spaces  devoted  to  art  and  plain 
furniture;  well-equipped  picture  gal- 
leries, where  paintings  valued  at 
many  thousands  of  dollars  are  on  ex- 
hibition; a  floor  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  groceries,  meats,  and  even  fish, 
where  the  average  daily  purchases  ex- 
ceed the  entire  consumption  of  a 
town,  and  incidental  departments 
where  are  shoes  and  hats,  goldfish, 
squirrels,  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  rab- 
bits, china  and  glassware,  gloves,  per- 
fumes, drugs,  candy,  soda  water,  har- 
nesses, and  even  horses,  silks,  cot- 
tons, leather  goods,  trunks,  automo- 
biles, carriages,  paints,  hardware, 
and  town  lots.  In  these  great  em^- 
poriums,  a  wealthy  man  can  enter 
the  door  with  a  list  of  his  particular 
wants,  and  can  emerge  many  thou- 
sand dollars  poorer  in  his  bank  ac- 
count, but  with  everything  necessary 
to  insure  his  comfort  and  welfare  in 
life. 

It  is  not  the  display  of  a  multitude 
of  articles  that  would  interest  the 
casual  visitor  whose  memory  of  the 
tiny  shops  of  his  childhood  is  keen, 
but  the  manner  in  which  these  colos- 
sal emporiums  are  conducted.  What 
of  the  business  end,— the  highly  sys- 
tematized receiving  and  delivery  of 
goods  and  the  training  and  manage- 
ment of  the  army  of  employees?  The 
visitor  realizes  that  a  vast  gulf  sep- 
arates the  methods  utilized  in  con- 
trolling the  modest  outposts  of  his 
early  days  and  those  found  essential 
by  the  proprietors  and  managers  of 
the  modern  department  store,  but  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  actual  width 
of  the  gulf  until  he  inspects  one  of 
the  newer  stores. 
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■The  hiring  and  training  of  em- 
ployees is  a  task  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. The  stores  noted  for  efficient 
service  give  all  of  their  inexperienced 
salespeople  some  training.  After  ap- 
pointments are  made  from  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  available  per- 
sons, the  newcomers  are  taken  in 
charge  by  a  floor  manager  and  a 
regular  school  session  is  held.  The 
manager  instructs  them  in  the  handl- 
ing of  the  various  sales  tickets  and 
tags.  The  business  methods  of  the 
store  are  explained  to  them,  and  its 
policies  and  customs.  Addresses  are 
also  delivered  on  courtesy,  energy, 
salesmanship,  observation,  and  even 
general  arguments  and  the  best  man- 
ner of  handling  dissatisfied  custom- 
ers. 

iThe  welfare  of  employees  is  not 
neglected.  Some  stores  — in  fact,  the 
majority— have  a  regular  department 
of  welfare.  Six  months'  service  en- 
titles a  clerk  or  salesman  to  a  week's 


vacation.  In  case  of  sickness  half  a 
week's  salary  is  paid.  One  of  the 
largest  of  the  New  York  stores  main- 
tains a  cottage  at  the  seaside  for  the 
benefit  of  its  employees  during  the 
Summer  months.  This  is  not  entire- 
ly benevolenr-e ;  it  is  good  business. 
Consideration  and  fair  treatment 
make  satisfied  employees. 

Almost  every  store  has  its  em- 
ployees' association,  to  which  one 
per  cent,  of  the  salary  is  paid  each 
month.  In  return  for  this,  the  em- 
ployee receives  medical  attendance, 
and,  in  an  emergency,  could  obtain 
a  loan  from  the  treasury,  returnable 
in  small  installments.  Burial  ex- 
penses are  paid,  when  necessary.  It 
is  very  often  the  case  that  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  association 
exceed  the  receipts.  The  deficit  is 
made  up  through  the  medium  of  an 
annual  ball  and  in  many  cases  by 
checks  from  the  firm. 


The  Country  Lawyer  in  National  Affairs 

BY  GROVER  CLEVELAND  IN  YOUTHS  COMPANION. 

Lawyers  have  always  occupied  prominent  positions  in  the  legislatures  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  of  lawyers  in  national  affairs.  What  is  surprising,  though,  is  the 
number  of  lawyers  from  rural  communities  who  have  come  to  the  front  in  public  life.  Daniel 
Webster,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others  are  brought  forward  as  striking  examples  by  ex- 
President  Cleveland. 


''z*^  OD  made  the  country  and  man 
V  _!  made  the  town."  These 
words,  written  more  than  a 
century  ago,  give  voice  to  a  senti- 
ment which  has  been  deep-rooted  in 
the  minds  of  men  ever  since  the  first 
city  was  built.  And  as  an  outgrowth 
of  this  sentiment,  the  belief  has  been 
very  generally  accepted  that  nearness 
to  nature  and  the  environments  of 
rural  existence  exert  a  benign  influ- 
ence  upon   heart    and   character   not 


found  in  the  rush  and  noise  of  city 
life. 

This  belief  is  too  well  justifled  to 
be  regarded  as  fanciful  or  imaginary. 
Beyond  all  question  the  agencies 
which  have  been  especially  potent  in 
the  elevation  and  refinement  of 
human  nature  have  derived  their  life 
and  impulse  from  rural  surroundings. 
The  most  sympathetic  and  tender 
charms  of  song  and  story  have  been 
born  of  the  inspiration  of -field,  wood 
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a  ad  stream;  and  in  such  associations 
as  these  the  highest  purposes  and 
noblest  ideals  have  grown  strong. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  beautiful  and 
more  refined  traits  of  humanity  that 
have  thus  been  developed  and  culti- 
vated. ''God  made  the  country;" 
and  He  so  made  and  set  it  in  order 
that  it  has  an  affinity  with  every  side 
of  man's  nature  for  its  betterment. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  incidents  of  coun- 
try life  not  only  stimulate  the  deli- 
cate and  lovable  features  of  human 
character,  but  promote  and  foster 
mental  vigor,  wholesome  self-reliance, 
sturdy  pertinacity,  unflinching  cour- 
age and  faith  in  honest  endeavor. 

The  relationship  of  rural  conditions 
which  produce  these  qualities  to  suc- 
cess in  the  rugged  and  stern  realities 
of  life  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  proportion  of  all  those  who 
in  town  and  city  have  won  profes- 
sional honors  or  wealth  have  been  of 
country  birth  and  breeding. 

This  is  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge. It  was  brought  home  to  me  in 
a  most  impressive  way  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when,  on  an  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  a  leading  medical 
society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  I 
addressed  a  large  assemblage  of  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  surgeons 
representing  the  most  advanced 
stages  of  medical  and  surgical 
science. 

In  my  desire  to  say  something  not 
entirely  unrelated  to  the  occasion, 
and  intending  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  on  ground  somewhat  familiar  to 
me,  I  spoke  of  the  country  doctor, 
of  his  devotion,  his  methods,  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  place  he  earned  in  the 
affections  of  those  he  served. 

I  confess  I  was  unprepared  for  the 
immediate  and  unmistakable  assur- 
ance I  received  that  I  had  no  mono- 
poly of  familiarity  with  the  phase 
of  rural  life  which  I  had  recalled; 


and  it  subsequently  came  to  my 
knowledge  that  I  had  simply  remind- 
ed a  large  number  of  my  audience  of 
their  own  observations  or  experience 
in  country  homes. 

I  have  referred  to  an  afl&nity  be- 
tween man's  unperverted  nature  and 
the  country,  regarded  as  distinctively 
the  work  of  God.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  affinity  is  supplied 
/by  the  fact  that  the  impressions  made 
on  the  mind  and  heart  by  early  rural 
associations  are  so  deep  and  lasting 
that  no  lapse  of  time  or  change  of 
circumstance  can  efface  them. 

How  often  is  it  that  one  who  has 
grown  old  in  the  wearing  trade  and 
speculation  of  the  city,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  honor  and  fame  its 
larger  opportunities  promise,  turns 
to  the  memory  of  his  boyhood  days 
in  the  country  as  his  most  satisfying 
and  perhaps  his  only  source  of  com- 
fort and  refreshment ;  and  how  often 
it  happens  that  after  wealth  or 
honors  have  been  won,  and  the  con- 
templation of  death  succeeds  the  fit- 
ful fever  of  life's  activities,  the 
thought  of  final  rest  and  peace  asso- 
ciates itself  with  a  mental  picture 
of  some  well-remembered  old  country 
churchyard.  It  was  Edmund  Burke 
who  wrote,  ''I  had  rather  sleep  in 
the  southern  corner  of  a  little  coun- 
try churchyard  than  in  the  tomb  of 
all  the  Capulets." 

I  have  thus  far  only  intended  to 
suggest  that  ruial  life  and  its  influ- 
ences should  be  regarded  as  creative 
forces,  constantly  acting  on  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  individuals, 
without  especial  regard  to  their 
classification.  I  believe  these  forces 
are  more  potent  and  beneficent  as 
they  more  nearly  retain  their  undil- 
uted and  distinctive  separateness : 
and  that  besides  their  effect  on  the 
individual,     they     indirectly    involve 
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much  larger  results— especially  as 
they  are  related  to  American  national 
liie  and  conditions. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
people  rule,  a  great  number  of  indi- 
riduals  cannot  be  subjected  to  a 
moral  force  without  implicating  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  our  public  in- 
terests. Therefore,  if  we  rest  alone 
upon  a  general  conception  of  the  col- 
lateral relationship  between  rural 
influences  and  the  public  weal,  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognize  these  influ- 
ences as  largely  affecting  the  success 
of  our  experiment  of  popular  govern- 
ment. There  is,  however,  a  more 
direct  and  palpable  relationship  be- 
tween at  least  one  of  the  distinct 
pn.  ducts  of  rural  life  and  our  politi- 
cal conditions.  This  product  is  the 
country  lawyer. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  sort 
of  kinship  between  legal  pursuits  and 
political  sein^ice.  We  therefore  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  legal 
profession  has  always  been  the  most 
extensive  reservoir  from  which  our 
nation's  constructive  and  guiding 
political  leadership  has  (been  drawn. 

Of  the  fifty-six  representatives  of 
the  revolting  colonies  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  twenty- 
nine  had  studied  law.  There  were 
fifty-five  delegates  who  actually  took 
part  in  the  convention  which  framed 
our  Constitution,  and  thirty-three  of 
these  were  lawyers. 

Since  our  beginning  as  a  nation 
there  have  been  twenty-five  incum- 
bents of  the  presidential  office.  Of 
these,  eighteen  were  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  their  respective 
states.  Nineteen  lawyers  are  found 
among  the  twenty-six  vice-presidents 
who  have  been  elected. 

It  may  be  safely  said,  without  giv- 
ing further  details,  that  fully  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity  will    be   found    among   those 


who  have  filled  cabinet  positions  and 
other  important  places  in  our  govern- 
ment. 

While  this  presentation  furnishes 
abundant  evidence  of  a  connection 
between  legal  training  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  public  affairs,  it  does 
not,  standing  alone,  altogether  fairly 
meet  the  needs  of  our  especial  topio. 
We  have  to  do  with  the  prominence 
in  national  affairs  of  country  lawyers 
as  distinguished  from  lawyers  belong- 
ing in  large  towns  and  cities. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  as  between 
these  two  divisions  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity, a  review  of  the  early  stages 
of  our  nation's  history  does  not 
afford  a  basis  for  just  comparison, 
since  at  that  time  our  towns  and 
cities  were  few,  and  our  rural  popu- 
lation in  all  walks  of  life  was  greatly 
predominant. 

This  point  is  well  taken;  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  we  are  driven 
away  from  historical  reference  in 
dealing  with  our  subject.  No  one 
can  question,  for  instance,  the  valu- 
able bearing  of  the  statement  that 
of  the  fourteen  lawyer  incumjbents 
of  the  presidency  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1829, 
more  than  one-half  came  from  the 
ranks  of  country  practice.' 

I  am,  moreover,  convinced  that  an 
examination  as  to  other  importan,t 
members  of  our  public  service  since 
the  date  mentioned  would  yield  re- 
sults equally  pertinent  and  forceful. 

lit  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be 
more  profitable  and  interesting  to 
submit,  in  aid  of  our  discussion,  cer- 
tain conditions  within  present  obser- 
vation, and  to  recall  a  few  notable 
and  not  too  remote  examples  of  '*The 
Country  Lawyer  in  National  Af- 
fairs. ' ' 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  Congress,  in  its  total 
membership     of     ninety,     contained 
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fifty-three  lawyers,  only  sixteen  of 
whom  resided  in  large  cities.  Twenty- 
four  of  the  remaining-  thirty-seven, 
or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  lawyers  in  the  body,  resided 
in  communities  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  law- 
yers were  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  same  Con- 
gxess.  Of  these,  only  sixty-two  were 
residents  of  large  cities.  One  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, resided  in  towns  and  villages 
whose  population  numbered  ten  thou- 
sand or  less. 

All  the  six  members  who  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  been 
selected  by  that  body  to  the  power- 
ful and  influential  position  of 
Speaker  have  been  lawyers  residing 
in  places  w^hose  population  at  the 
time  was  less  than  forty  thousand, 
and  in  three  instances  less  than 
twelve  thousand. 

When  we  pass  from  general  classi- 
fication to  the  mention  of  fairly  re- 
cent individual  instances  tending  to 
establish  the  prominence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  country  lawyer  in  na- 
tional '  politics,  while  many  will  be 
overlooked,  we  readily  recall  Henry 
Clay  of  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
Thomas  H.  Benton  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  (which  had  a  population  of 
less  than  seven  thousand  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate)  ;  Silas 
Wright  of  Canton,  New  York;  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward  of  Auburn,  New 
York;  John  Sherman  of  Mansfield, 
Ohio;  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania;  George  F.  Ed- 
munds of  Burlington,  Vermont;  John 
A.  Andrew,  the  country-bred  war 
governor  of  Massaehusetts ;  Andrew 
G.  Curtin  of  Belief  on  te,  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  war  governor  of  that  state, 
and  Roscoe  Con'klins:  of  Utica,  New 


York— all  of  whose  names  fittingly 
embellish  the  catalogue  in  which,  they 
are  here  placed. 

I  have  reserved  for  final  mention 
the  names  of  two  transcendently 
great  Americans  whose  careers  am] 
public  service  supply  unaided  the 
most  convincing  pioof  of  the  great- 
ness in  public  life  which  is  within 
reach  of  the  country  lawyer. 

iDaniel  Webster  was  a  country  law- 
yer. He  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-four  years  when  he  left  iwyh] 
surroundings  in  the  State  of  Ne.v 
Hampsliire  to  enter  the  broader  field 
of  legal  practice  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. Before  that  time  he  had  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  oi 
professional  fame,  and  had  displayed 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  the  powe^  s 
which  afterward  moved  a  nation  to 
wonder  aiul  admiration. 

He  was  a  devotee  of  country  life, 
and  he  brought  to  the  public  service 
such  inspiration  as  God  gives  to  those 
who  love  His  works  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  This  inspiration  made  him 
the  expounder  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  most  powerful  and  invincdbie 
defender  of  our  national  life  and 
unity. 

And  yet  this  leader  on  the  highest 
plane  of  human  endeavor  has  left  in 
unpublished  letters,  written  by  him 
in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  public 
labors,  ample  proof  that  in  the  midst 
of  it  all  his  thoughts  constantly 
turned  with  joy  and  unabated  en- 
thusiasm to  farm  and  field  and 
stream.  His  genius  for  supreme  na- 
tional service  won  for  him  a  solitary 
iilace  in  American  statesmanship, 
and  he  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
bis  countiymen's  idolatry;  but  when 
it  came  his  time  to  die,  he  sought 
with  childlike  yearning  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  Marshfield. 

Lincoln,  too,  was  a  country  lawyer; 
and  he  was  called  to  save  a  nation. 
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He  never  lost  the  impress  of  an  early 
life  closely  surrounded  by  all  the  in- 
cidents of  rural  existence,  and  en- 
compased  by  the  stern  providences 
of  God.  He,  too,  loved  the  country; 
and  He  Who  made  the  country  gave 
him,  in  compensation,  an  unstinted 
measure  of  inspiration  for  the  most 
impressive   and   solemn   public   duty. 

The  deeds  of  these  two  country 
lawyers  need  no  especial  recital. 
They  are  written  in  the  annals  of  a 
i^-rateful  nation,  and  challenge  the 
admiration  of  mankind.  And  who 
shall  say  that  the  majestic  forms  of 
Webster  and  Lincoln,  standing  forth 
in  the  bright  light  of  human  achieve- 
ment, ,do  not  teach  the  world  how 
the  nobility  of  American  character 
is  developed  by  American  rural  life? 

We  seem  now  to  have  reached  a 
blanch  of  our  subject  requiring  the 
suggestion  of  some  reasons  for  the 
fjrominencie  of  the  country  laAvyer  in 
public  life. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  partly  due  to 
the  form  and  texture  of  our  scheme 
of  government.  I  believe  that  God 
has  been  ever  mindful  of  our  nation, 
and  that  in  the  beginning  He  so  over- 
ruled the  efforts  of  the  fathers  of  the 
lepublic  that  they  were  led  to  set  on 
foot  a  government  so  simple  and  so 
adjusted  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
people  that  its  safety  and  effective 
operation  can  be  most  suitably  en- 
trusted to  the  stout  hearts,  clear 
heads  and  patriotic  impulses  which 
grow  strong  in  rural  environment. 

I  believe  legal  study  and  practice 
in  the  country  aie  calculated  to 
sharpen  all  these  qualities,  and  that 
this  is  their  usual  effect.  I  know 
that  the  struggle  for  a  liv^elihood 
from  the  practice  of  law  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  almost  endless  number 
of  practical  things  which  the  country 
lawyer  must  learn  in  contests  involv- 
ing evers'   social   and  business   ques- 


tion, piepare  him,  as  no  other  con- 
ditions can,  to  deal  intelligently  and 
usefully  with  the  various  and  widely 
separated  questions  met  witli  in  the 
public  service. 

He  has  an  advantage  in  this  regard 
over  members  of  the  profession  in 
large  cities,  because  legal  work  is 
there  largely  specialized;  and  be- 
cause of  less  distracting  surioundingt^ 
he  is  apt  to  be  not  only  more  thought- 
fully, ibut  more  patriotically  inter- 
ested and  active  in  political  matters. 

1  believe  that  in  the  absence  of  too 
many  labor-saving  devices  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  Avith  more  dependence 
upon  ha  id  work,  the  country  prac- 
titioner, as  distinguished  from  his 
city  brother,  develops  greater  self- 
reliance  and  homespun  industr-y,  and 
greater  tenacity  of  wholesome,  clear- 
ly wrought  out  convictions —all  of 
which  are  exceedingly  important 
traits  when   carried  into  public  life. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
study  of  individual  ways  and  means, 
which  the  moderate  income  of  the 
country  lawyer  makes  necessary,  and 
a  familiarity  with  the  simple,  inex- 
pensive manner  of  living  prevalent  in 
rural  communities,  tend  to  foster 
ideas  of  frugality  and  economy 
which,  although  too  frequently  left 
at  home  when  public  instead  of  pri- 
vate expenditures  are  under  consider- 
ation, ought  to  be  inexorably  insisted 
upon  as  indispensable  to  a  satisfac- 
tory discharge  of  official  duty. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  intimate 
also  in  this  connection  that  the  cjose 
personal  intimacy  and  neighborliness 
of  rural  life  and  a  consequent  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  interests  of  those  with 
whom  they  dwell,  more  easily  per- 
suade lawyers  in  the  country  tha^ 
they  should  be  willing  on  patriotic 
grounds  to  devote  time  and  effort  to 
official  work. 

These  suggestions,  intended  to  ac- 
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count  in  some  degree  for  the  pix)m.i- 
nanee  of  the  country  lawyer  in  public 
affairs,  should  be  promptly  supple- 
mented by  the  mention  of  another 
requisite  to  an  entran<'<e  upon  a 
career  of  political  service,  so  imperi- 
ous and  controlling  that  it  subordin- 
ates ail  others.  I  refer  to  the  factor 
of  opportunity. 

Without  this  all  other  advantages 
are  inefficient.  Under  our  system  of 
government,  which  gives  the  people 
the  selection  of  their  public  agents, 
it  is  only  through  its  bald  perversion 
that  any  one,  however  well-fitted  and 
wlierever  located,  can  in  the  absence 
of  legitimate  opportunity  break  his 
way  into  political  importance. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  mul- 
titude of  country  lawyers  endowed 
\A,ith  latent  power,  'Hhe  applause  of 
tfstening  senates  to  command,''  of 
'^'hom,  because  opportunity  failed 
them,  it  may  be  said: 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of 
life, 

|They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of 
their  way. 
Nevertheless,  opportunity  has  come 
to  thousands  of  them,  and  I  believe 
that,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  can 
safely  be  affirmed  that  country  law- 
yers are  more  in  the  way  of  such 
opportunity  than  city  members  of  the 
fraternity. 

In  the  first  place,  a  lawyer  in  a 
rural  community  occupies  by  virtue 
of  his  profession  a  position  of  mark. 
The  intricacies  of  the  law,  with 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  familiar, 
are  mysteries  to  those  about  him; 
and  differences  among  neighbors  take 
on  a  serious  aspect  when  one  side  or 
the  other  invokes  his  interposition. 
Besides,  he  argues  eases  before  the 
I'^high  court"  and  makes  speeches 
before  juries  in  the  court-house,  and 
sometimes  before  those  assembled  at 
political  meetings. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  lasting 
and  favorable  an  impression  is  made 
in  such  circumstances  by  a  lawyer 
of  the  neighborhood  who  can  not 
only  talk  in  public,  but  who  can  talk 
loud  and  long.  I  knew  very  well, 
years  ago,  an  able  country  lawyer  in 
Erie  County,  New  York,  who  could 
do  this,  and  do  it  well.  He  was  so 
extensively  and  affectionately  known 
that  we  called  him  "Uncle  Jim." 

When  he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney of  the  county,  he  removed  to 
Buffalo,  and  thereafter  served  a  city 
constituency  with  a)bility  and  effi- 
ciency as  a  member  of  the  state 
Senate  and  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress. 

After  his  removal  to  the  city  he 
occasionally  delighted  his  old  friends 
in  the  country  by  addressing  them 
on  pending  political  issues.  I  recall 
the  forcible  description  of  one  of 
those  meetings  given  by  an  enthusi- 
astic participant.  He  reached  his 
climax  when  he  said: 

"Uncle  Jim  was  there.  He  talked 
more  than  two  hours,  and  you  could 
have  heard  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile. ' ' 

/This  ability  to  make  what  is  called 
"a  good  speech"  is  not  only  some- 
thing which  in  and  of  itself  is  im- 
pressive and  attractive  to  those  by 
whom  the  country  lawyer  is  sur- 
rounded, but  these  good  people  are 
also  apt  to  looik  upon  it  as  a  qualifica- 
tion intimately  related  to  the  success- 
ful discharge  of  any  public  duty. 

If  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  constitute  opportunity  they 
certainly  lead  directly  to  it.  Whether 
a  movement  toward  the  country  law- 
yer's entrance  upon  political  life 
originates  in  his  own  laudable  ambi- 
tion or  owes  its  initiative  to  the 
patriotic  suggestion  of  others,  in 
either  case  the  prospect  of  his  suc- 
cess will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  his 
reputation  among  his  neighbors,  the 
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«lose  intimacies  created  by  incidents 
of  his  legal  practice,  the  devotion  of 
those  whom  he  has  faithfully  and 
jaeneronsly  served,  and  a  prevalent 
lissurance  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  aims  to  represent  that  he  will 
honor  them  and  serve  the  country 
well   in   public  place. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  reasonably 
claimed  that  city  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity  are  altogether  negli- 
gent of  public  and  political  duty;  on 
the  contrary,  instances  are  numerous 
in  which  they  have  rendered  the  high- 
est and  best  political  service.  Nor 
can  it  be  safely  asserted  that  every 
country  lawyer's  advent  in  public 
affairs  has  been  an  undiluted  blessing- 
to  the  body  politic;  no  one  can  deny 
that  soroe  of  them,  have  proved  dis- 
gracefully recreant  and  shamefidly 
dishonest. 

We  should  also  take  iisto  account. 


in  connection  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  country  lawyers  in  our  high- 
est legislative  bodies,  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  districts  repre- 
sented are  largely  made  up  of  rural 
population. 

In  conclusion,  and  after  every  fair 
concession  and  allowance  has  been 
made,  it  still  remains  established  be- 
yond controversy  that  in  national 
affairs  the  country  lawyer  has  had 
and  still  has  an  astonishing  and  sig- 
nificant amount  of  power  and  direc- 
tion; that  the  practice  of  law  in  a 
rural  community  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  mental  traits  which  in- 
crease the  promise  of  usefulness  in 
public  life;  and  that  there  are  in- 
fluences emanating  from  God  through 
the  works  of  His  creation,  which  if 
recognized,  and  received  with  a  pure 
and  open  heart,  will  point  the  way 
to  the  greatest  and  grandest  states- 
manship. 


The  Basis  of  Prosperity. 

BY  JAMES  J.  HILL. 

In  an  address  recently  delivered  before  the  Commercial  Club  of  St.  Paul,  the  eminent 
iinancier  and  railroad  magnate,  James  J.  Hill,  preached  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
soil. .    He  pointed  out  that  the  basis  of  a  nation's  prosperiiy  lay  in  a  wise  use  of  its  natural 

ifc'sourcea.  especially  those  of  thu  farm. 


I'"-  0  build  a  city  you  must  build 
the  country  that  supports  the 
city.  All  that  you  have,  your 
churches,  your  colleges,  your  schools, 
your  bankers,  your  merchants,  your 
lawyers,  your  blacksmiths,  all  de- 
pend upon  the  man  in  the  country. 
That  man  may  be  in  the  mine;  he 
may  be  in  the  forest  cutting  the 
timber,  and  he  may  be  cultivating 
the  land.  It  is  not  difficult  for  you 
to  estimate  how  few  men  are  en- 
gaged in  cutting  the  timber  in  the 
forest.     The  trees  in  Minnesota  that 


are  worth  cutting  are  practically  all 
counted,  and  in  ten  years  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  cutting,  there  won't  be 
any  left.  Your  forest  isn't  going  to 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  growth 
of  the  cities. 

The  mines  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  state  are  immensely  valuable, 
and  the  state  derives  a  great  income 
and  will  derive  a  much  greater  in- 
come from  the  royalty  of  these 
mines,  but  the  product  of  these 
mines  cannot  be  used  in  Minnesota. 
They  don't  employ     a     great     many 
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men.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with 
a  steam  shovel,  and  it  is  ladeled  in- 
to ore  cars  and  carried  down  to  the 
lake  and  there,  by  gravity,  shot 
alDoard  of  a  steamer.  At  our  new 
dock  at  Superior  during-  the  Summer 
they  have  loaded  10,000  tons  of  ore 
into  a  single  ship  in  two  hours.  You 
see  it  doesn't  take  many  men  or 
much  money  to  do  that  sort  of 
work;  it  is  done  by  gravity.  These 
mines  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
state  if  you  had  fuel  to  go  with 
them;  but  the  money  they  produce 
and  the  men  they  employ  arie  away 
down  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and 
the  Ohio  Valley,  and  scattered  from 
Johnstown  through  to  Ohio,  and  now 
they  are  building  up  in  Chicago  yquite 
a  large  industry. 

That  leaves  you  where  you  fall 
back  on  the  man  who  cultivates  the 
soil.  He  has  a  mine  that  will  not  be 
exhausted  with  proper  care.  The  fu- 
ture of  your  city  depends  upon  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  nation  at  large  feels  that  it  is 
immensely  prosperous.  We  are  cut- 
ting a  wide  swath;  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it.  But  if  we  will  get  down  closer 
and  examine  what  we  are  doing;  we 
are  living  profligately,  and  we  are 
selling  our  heritage  in  every  possible 
manner.  We  should  insist  upon  bet- 
ter cultivation  of  the  land.  For  on 
that  one  item  depends  your  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  there  is 
no  other  item  to  which  you  can  look;: 
no  other  source  of  wealth  than  that 
that  comes  out  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  And  if  the  soil  is  protected, 
if  it  is  intelligently  handled,  if  your 
crops  are  properly  rotated,  if  the 
land  is  fertilized,  you  have  a  mine  in 
the  soil  that  will  never  be  exhaust- 
ed; quite  unlike  the  other  mine.  The 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  coming    into     the  Northwest 


from  the  annual  crops,  while  it  is 
large,  it  isn't  half  as  large  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Our  public  domain  is  exhausted. 
Last  year  over  a  million  people  oame 
from  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  natural  in- 
crease certainly  is  a  million  and  a 
half  more.  What  is  to  become  of 
these  people  ?  They  are  to  be  driven 
fairly  into  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  no  place  else.  They  can 
leave  our  country  and  go  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  as  many  have 
gone.  But  that  country  will  be 
populated  to  its  extent  very  soon, 
much  sooner  than  you  think.  It  has 
not  an  unlimited  area. 

Try  and  cast  your  mind  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ahead.  At  that 
time  we  should  have  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions of  people.  Where  are  they  go- 
ing ?  Who  is  going  to  feed  them  ? 
They  can  manufacture.  We  have  the 
raw  material.  We  have  the  coal  and 
the  iron  ;and  the  copper  and  the  lead. 
They  can  manufacture.  Who  will  buy 
it. 

We  have  got  to  a  point  where  we 
are  selling  our  heritage;  we  are  sell- 
ing our  rich  deposits  of  iron  and  our 
coal  and  our  rich  soil,  and  exhaust- 
ing it  as  well.  People  of  other 
countries  are  exercising  the  utmost, 
closest  intelligence  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  economy  in  production. 
Take  for  instance  the  German  nation 
to-day,  and  they  lead  the  world  or 
any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  in  industrial  intelligence  and 
industrial  management. 

Great  Britain,  15  years  ago,  loos- 
ened up  all  around.  They  thought, 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint, 
that  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  for 
them  to  establish  schools  with  play- 
grounds,      croquet     grounds,     tennis 
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courts,  libraries,  all  manner  of 
things,  and  then  ^ve  their  people  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  the  afternoon 
of  Saturdays.  Those  men  over  there 
told  me  they  had  to  hire  a  second 
man  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  or- 
der to  let  the  head  man  sober  up  af- 
ter Saturday's  and  Sunday's  de- 
bauch. 

Now  what  has  happened  ?  Take 
Coventry  and  Spitalfleld,  take  the 
glass  industries  of  Great  Britain, 
flint,  g-lass,  plate  glass  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing-;  what  has  become  of 
it  ?  The  glass  has  moved  bodily  into 
Belgium,  largely  doing  business  on 
English  capital. 

"I  was  in  England  in  November, 
and  met  a  sad  sight— Trafalgar 
Square  filled  with  idle  people,  large 
numbers  of  idle  people  asking  for 
bread  up  around  Hyde  Park.  Why  ? 
The  men  who  carry  on  the  work, 
who  paid  the  payrolls  are  no  longer 
engaged  in  business.  What  they  had 
they  have  turned  into  money,  and 
have  bought  securities  or  something 
else,  trying  to  save  what  they  have 
got. 

In  the  west  of  England,  which  was 
a  great  centre  of  broadcloth  manu- 
facturing, woolen  goods,  their  output 
is  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Germany  is 
selling  cutlery  in  Sheffield. 

And  I  took  pains  to  look  around 
London,  and  to  walk  into  the  shops 
and  find  out.  I  couldn't  buy  a  pair 
of  lisle-thread  gloves  that  were  not 
r.^nde  m  Germany.  FnderclotbinLi;' 
stockings,  cloth,  almost  everything 
made  in  Germany.  They  havte  a  sys- 
tem of  education  in  Germany.  They 
educate  their  men.  You  can,  if  you 
want  to  carry  on  an  experiment  in 
Germany,  get  a  first-rate  chemist, 
thoroughly  educated,  thoroughly 
drilled     and     experienced,    for     3,000 


marks  a  year,  $750  a  year  in  this 
country;  and  here  you  will  pay  $5,- 
000. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  undertake 
to  say  that  their  way  is  better  than 
ours,  but  1  want  to  impress  this  on 
you,  that  when  these  cities,  when 
this  country,  has  150,000,000  of  peo- 
ple, they  have  got  to  do  something; 
they  have  got  to  earn  a  living.  Who 
will  buy  the  goods  ?  Who  will  em- 
ploy them  ?  In  what  shape  are  they 
to  meet  the  competition  that  Eng- 
land is  meeting  to-day  ?  And  a 
million  and  a  half  of  idle  men  asking 
for  bread  in  England  and  no  bread 
for  them  except  such  as  charity  doles 
out.  They  have  got  to  be  carried 
out  of  Great  Britain  and  a  new  place 
found  for  them.  There  is  no  other 
solution. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about 
what  we  are  doing.  Examines  it 
closely  and  you  will  find  that  we  are 
doing  nothing  except  selling  our 
natural  resources  and  ^exhausting 
them.  When  you  dig  a  ton  of  ore 
out  of  the  ground  you  can't  plant 
another  ton,  like  you  f-ould  potatoes; 
it  is  gone.  And  when  the  fertility  of 
our  fields,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
gone,  where  are  we  going  to  replace 
it '  from  ? 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  South 
Carolina.  I  saw  the  roses  and  the 
cornfields,  the  cottonfields,  the  trees, 
15  or  18  inches,  growing  where  once 
the  land  was  cleared  and  cultivated, 
and  to-day  it  wouldn't  support  four 
whip-poor-wills  to  an  acre.  Now 
they  did  just  what  I  say;  they  lived 
in  plenty  and  freely,  and  exhausted 
their  land.  We  can't  afford  to  •  do 
that. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  1790,  after  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  people  were 
leaving  in  such  numbers  and  coming 
to   America   and     to     other   colonies 
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that  there  was  danger  of  nobody  be- 
ing left  to  cultivate  the  land.  They 
appointed  a  royal  commission,  and 
that  royal  commission  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain.  They  went 
throuerh  the  country  and  examined 
the  land  and  used  their  judgment  as 
to  what  was  the  best  course,  what 
was  the  best  crop,  what  a  man  could 
raise  to  the  best  advantage.  They 
have  kept  it  up,  and  through  a  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  they  have  raised 
their  yield  per  acre  until,  in  those 
old  fields,  cultivated  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies, until  now  they  get  an  average 
of  twice  as  much  as  we  do  in  Minne- 
sota, because  of  superior  cultivation. 
Their  soil  is  certainly  no  better  than 
most  of  ours,  and  the  most  of  it  I 
know  is  not  as  good. 

In  place  of  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre  we  can  raise  thirty.  No  reason 
why  we  shouldn't,  except  that  we 
don't. 

We  are  taking  through  Minnesota 
Transfer,  or  through  the  city  here, 
carloads  of  manufactured  cotton 
from  the  south,  and  raw  cotton  from 
the  south,  and  those  commodities 
are  going  to  the  Orient.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  country  at  large.  It  is 
all  right  to  make  a  market,  but  it 
helps  the  man  who  is  running  the 
mill  in  South  Carolina  or  North 
Carolina  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
does  you,  and  it  helps  the  man  who 
is  cultivating  the  cotton  field  in  the 
south,  but  it  doesn't  find  a  market 
for  your  product. 

We  carry  some  flour.  One  year  we 
carried  30,000  or  40,000  tons  of  flour 
from  Minnesota  to  the  Orient,  but 
we  don't  do  it  any  more.  And  if  we 
go  on  treating  those  Oriental  people 
as  we  have,  we  won't  have  any  busi- 
ness with  them.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled to  buy  from  us. 


There  was  a  time  when  Great  Bri- 
tain bought  three-iquarters  of  all  that 
we  exported.  That  is  not  the  .case 
now.  And  within  five  years  they 
will,  from  their  own  colony  in  the 
Northwest,  be  able  to  buy  all  the 
wheat  they  need,  quite  independent 
of  us.  But  remember  that  we  need, 
for  our  own  home  consumption,  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels  - 
18,000,000  bushels  probably  —  more 
than  we  did  the  previous  year.  With- 
in ten  or  fifteen  years  we  will  have 
no  wheat  to  export.  But  the  man 
who  is  going  to  eat  the  bread  made 
from  that  wheat  must  have  some- 
thing to  do.  Somebody  must  furnish 
the  payroll,  and  who  will  it  be  f 
Who  will  buy  what  he  makes  ?  Your 
representatives  in  congress,  some  of 
them  I  have  no  doubt  will  stand  up, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
all  stand  up,  and  see  if  you  could 
not  have  better  trade  relations  with 
Canada. 

We  are  building  a  canal  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  build  it.  The  people  in  the 
Gulf  states  for  a  long  time  following 
the  war  had  troubles  of  their  own, 
and  if  it  is  going  to  do  them  any 
good,  build  the  canal.  One  reason 
for  building  the  canal  is  in  order 
that  we  may  have  close  commercial 
relations  with  the  people  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  The 
area  of  the  country  between  the  deep 
sea  and  the  high  mountains  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  is  very 
limited.  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
there  isn't  a  population  there  equal 
to  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  globe.  And  it  is  a  pretty  poor 
1  per  cent. 

We  don't  need  any  canal  for  our 
trade  with  Brazil.  We  took  the  duty 
off  coffee  so  as  to  relieve  the  poor 
man  from  the  tax  on  his  cup  of  cof- 
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fee,  and  Brazil  immediately  added  a 
tax  eiqual  to  the  tax  we  took  off.  We 
buy  about  three-^quarters  of  all  they 
sell,  and  we  sell  them  about  one- 
eighth  of  what  they  buy,  and  there 
is  no  toll  lock  between  any  of  our 
Atlantic  ports  and  the  seaports  of 
Brazil  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America.  We  are  not  able  to  fur- 
nish them  with  practically  anything 
in  the  way  of  exports  except  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  Germany 
will  sell  them  those  if  we  will  send 
them  over  a  model  that  th'ey  can 
build  them  on. 

They  are  establishing-  Uerman  col- 
onies in  Brazil  and  in  Uruguay.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Uruguay,  from  the 
French  consul  or  ambassador,  and 
the  Germans  are  coming  there;  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  coming  into  the 
Argentines.  And  they  are  success- 
ful. 

The  Argentine  has  an  area  not  un- 
like our  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
it  is  as  large  as  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  from  Port  Snelling  to 
Memphis,  200  miles  wide,  in 
some  places  300.  They  are  not  so 
well  placed  in  many  respects  as  we 
are.  They  have  not  the  start,  they 
have  not  the  capital,  and  they  have 
not  the  enterprise.  They  don't  wear 
overcoats  as  many  days  in  the  year. 
And  that  is  one  reason  why,  maybe, 
I  am  partial  to  the  country  I  was 
born  in. 

Our  trade — we  export  more  to  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  than  we  do  to 
the  entire  continent  of  South  Am- 
erica with  Mexico  and  Nicaragua 
thrown  in — just  about. 

There  is  another  advantage  we 
have  up  there.  If  you  should  extend 
credit  to  those  people  up  in  Canada 
you  could  collect  the  debt.  They  are 
a  law-abiding  people,  and  if  we  could 
g-et   that  territory   to   the  northwest 


behind  us  so  that  in  seeking  the 
great  markets  of  this  country  it  will 
come  here  and  pour  itselJ  out,  it  will 
do  more  to  build  you  up  than  any- 
thing that  I  know  of,  because  they 
have  the  soil  and  they  have  an  in- 
dustrious people. 

A  friend  of  mine  was  traveling 
north  of  the  international  boundary 
line,  west  of  the  Turtle  Mountains, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  find  in  that 
comparatively  new  country  fanners 
living  in  stone  houses  with  hot  water 
heating  plants  in  their  baseme-nt,  and 
that  is  not  unusual. 

Our  State  oi  Minnesota  has  not 
made  the  progress  it  ought  to  have 
made.  We  have  a  gauge  on  business 
in  the  business  at  our  stations. 
Every  month  it  is  tabulated;  every 
year  it  is  totaled.  And  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  number  of 
stations  in  Minnesota  where  the  lousi- 
ness is  not  as  good  nor  as  great  as 
it  was  seven  years  ago. 

We  ha\e  got  to  get  our  people  to 
wake  up;  they  have  got  to  do  better 
work.  If  they  don't,  you,  ourselves, 
every  interest,   suffers  with  them. 

We  don't  want  to  live  extravagant- 
ly on  what  we  have  inherited;  or 
what  a  kind  Providence  has  done  lor 
us.  Let  us  save  up;  let  us  kteep  it; 
so  that  in  the  future  those  who  come 
after  us  will  find  a  ,  heritage  there 
and  a  good  living.  For  I  tell  you 
they  will  need  it. 

You  stop  to  think.  Many  of  us 
can  remember  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  different  parts  oi"  the 
United  States  were  farther  apart  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  in>  the 
matter  of  time  than  the  world  is  to- 
day. Everything  has  been  brought 
together;  distance  has  been  eliminat- 
ed, both  as  to  time  and  as  to  eost. 

Whatever  there  is  in  the  world 
can't  be   scarce  for  a  long  time.     If 
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anybody  wants  it,  somebody  would 
be  willing  to  furnish  it.  It  doesn't 
take  long  to  bring  anj^thing  from 
darkest  Africa.  All  the  world  is  be- 
ing op'ened  up. 

We  say  we  are  not  our  brother's 
keeper,  but  we  are.  We  may  say 
that  we  have  plenty  in  the  ground, 
we  have  an  abundance,  we  can  go  on 
and  let  those  who  come  after  us  take 
care  of  themselves.  All  that  we  do 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  is  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  Let  us  try 
to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
for  them;  and  if  we  have  the  yield 
that  our  fertile  soil  should  give  with 
proper  care,  the  Northwest,  this 
country,  will  be  richer,  stronger  in 
every  way,  than  it  is  even,  or  than 
the  people  think  is  possible. 

Portions  of  the  country,  not  as 
much  favored  as  Minnesota,  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  are  grow- 
ing so  much  more  rapidly  that  there 
is  no  comparison.  It  helps  to  build 
you  up  here.  Every  merchant,  every 
man  who  sells  goods  in  a  large  way 
out  of  the  city,  knows  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  Northwest  where  the 
trade  is  not  only  growing  rapidly, 
but  they  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
their  goods,  they  are  prosperous. 
They  are  prosperous  beyond  measure. 
They  have  some  advantage  in  the 
country  being  newer,  but  tney  are 
taking  better  care  of  it. 

I  have  tried  in  my  humble  way  to 
get  the  people  of  the  Northwest  to 
do  that  that  would  help  them  the 
most.  I  remember  when,  a  few  years 
ago — more  years  than  we  possibly 
care  to  say — ^the  standard  wheat  that 
was  sold  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 
was  "amber  Iowa."  Now  if  I 
should  ask  a  man  if  he  knew  the 
price  of  "amher  Iowa"  he  might 
think  I  meant  glucose;  he  wouldn't 
think   it   was   wheat.     But   that   was 


the  principal  wheat  they  sold.  They 
cultivated  their  land  as  we  have,  but 
as  soon  as  they  found  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  failing_j^  they  went  to  cattle. 

I  got  a  book  to-day,  an  official  re- 
port from  Washington,  and  in  look- 
ing it  over  I  find  that  all  the  live 
stock  records  show  more  favorable 
for  Minnesota;  the  cattle  dying  from 
exposure  and  disease  is  lesjs  in  Minne- 
sota than  it  is  in  Iowa.  I  found 
that  the  percentage  of  hogs  dying  in 
Minnesota  was  exactly  half  of  that 
in  Iowa;  but  the  number  of  hogs  in 
Minnesota  is  only  a  small  part, 
about  a  little  more  than  a  tenth,  I 
think,  of  that  raised  in  Iowa.  I  know 
there  is  no  better  state  in  the  union 
in  which  to  raise  hogs  than  in  Min- 
nesota. I  sell  from  1,200  to  1,500 
every  year,  raised  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  where  we  are 
standing,  and  my  land  is  not  very 
rich.  Some  of  you  know  that  it  is 
so  sandy  that  I  have  to  build  a  fence 
to  keep  it  from  blowing  on  my 
neighbor. 

The  people  have  got  to  be  taught 
to  help  themselves,  and  if  they  will 
cultivate  they  w^ill  get  a  return  that 
will  make  tne  yield  of  the  mines  look 
very  small  and  insignificant.  The 
great  ahvantage  the  farmer  has  is 
that  his  mine  is  not  exhausted;  it  is 
perennial;  every  year,  if  he  will  take 
care  of  it,  he  can  renew  his  land  and 
repeat  the  crop  of  the  year  before. 

That  is  w^hat  is  going  to  build 
your  city  up.  You  have  here  a  cen- 
tre, wholesale;  it  is  headquarters  for 
a  number  of  railways — some  of  us  re- 
member how  they  were  brought  here 
— and  you  have  an  educational  cen- 
tre. I  think  that  St.  Paul  has  more 
colleges  than  almost  any  city  of  its 
population  in  the  country.  You 
want  to  cultivate  them. 

Somebody  I  saw  within  a  day    or 
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two  thoug"ht  that  we  were  spreading- 
ourselves  a  little  too  widely  in  lan- 
guages in  the  common  schools.  1 
would  like  to  see  an  industrial 
school,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  these  young  people  will  have 
to  come  into  competition  with  those 
that  are  skillfully  and  scientifically 
trained,  to  start  them;  to  qualify 
them  for  the  work  that  they  have  to 
fllo.  If  we  had  an  industrial  school 
here  that  was  even  open  at  night  it 
could  do  more  good  than  many  peo- 
ple imagine— to  teach  them  to  write 
a  good  plain  hand  and  to  spell  cor- 
rectly, 

I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with 
education;  it  never  hurt  anybody. 
But  if  in  place  of  spending  so  much 
tirae  and  so  much  money  on  lan- 
guages  and  higher  studies,   if  we  fit- 


ted them  for  the  life  that  they  are 
going  to  follow,  for  the  sphere  in 
which  they  are  going  to  move,  we 
would  do  more  for  them. 

I  know  that  in  two  or  three,  more 
or  less,  railroads  in  which  I  am  in- 
terested, the  payrolls  cover  80,000 
to  90,000  people.  We  have  tried  all 
manner  of  young  men,  college  men, 
high  school  men,  and  everything  else, 
and  I  will  take  a  boy  at  fifteen  years 
old  who  has  to  make  a  living — his 
chances  will  be  better  if  he  has  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  a  wid- 
owed mother — I  will  take  him  and 
make  a  man  of  him,  and  get  him  in 
the  first  place,  before  you  would  get 
most  of  the  others  to  enter  the  race 
with  him;  simply  because  he  has  to 
work,  he  has  to  work,  he  has  the 
spur  of  necessity.     He  must  work. 


Industrial  Securities  as  Investments 

BY  CHARLES  A.  CON  ANT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Sound  advice  on  the  subject  of  investing  in  industrial  securities  is  given  by  Mr.  Conant 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  lengthy  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  By  means  of  facts 
and  figures  he  illustrates  his  theories,  which  embody  caution  and  conservatism  in  the 
handling  of  stocks.    To  the  young  investor,  Mr.  Conant's  words  are  particularly  valuable. 


THE  value  of  industrial  securi- 
ties as  investments  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  se- 
cf  rity  under  consideration,  in  the 
saine  manner  as  other  securities 
wliich  have  not  acquired  the  definite 
■ivA  assured  character  of  investments 
for  trust  funds.  But  securities  w'hich 
have  reached  the  latter  stage  are 
orilj^  oec.asionally  those  upon  which 
large  profits  can  be  made.  It  is  those 
which  have  an  element  of  uncertain- 
ty—at least,  of  speculative  profits  in 
the  future— which  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  anything  beyond  the  three 
tunity  for  anything-  beyond  the  3  1-2 
or  4     per     cent.,     which     can     now 


be  earned  upon  gilt-edged  securities. 
There  cannot  be  large  profits,  es- 
pe'eially  for  the  outsider,  wit|hout 
some  risk.  When  the  insider  gets 
hold  of  a  given  property,  with  whose 
merits  he  is  familiar,  but  which  has 
not  yet  attained  a  high  price  on  the 
market,  he  takes  the  risik  that  his 
judgment  will  be  justified  finally  by 
that  of  the  community.  In  many 
oases  his  conclusions  are  confirmed 
and  great  fortunes  are  made.  But  in 
all  such  ventures  the  insider,  in  addi- 
tion to  knowing  the  possibilities  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  property  in 
which  be  thus  speculates,  takes  the 
risk?  also  of  competition,  change  of 
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fashion,  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw 
material,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
i  creation  of  a  demand  which  has  not 
yet  arisen.  Some  of  these  factors 
are  what  may  be  called  natural  econ- 
omic factors;  others— like  the' 'strike 
bills,"  against  w4iich  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  have  spent  their 
mone}^  profusely  at  Albany  —  are 
purely  arbitrary,  incapable  of  de- 
finite calculation  in  advance. 

Some  of  the  great  industrial 
stocks  have  already  passed  through 
the  preliminary  tests  of  value,  and 
may  be  considered  on  the  road  to 
the  position  of  stable  investment  se- 
curities. This  is  particularly  true  of 
some  bonds.  There  may  still  be  some 
doubt,  for  instance,  of  the  ability 
of  the  ''Steel  Trust"  to  continue 
through  good  times  and  bad  to  pay 
dividends  on  its  seven  per  cent,  pre- 
ferred stock  or  to  resume  dividends 
on  its  common  stock,  but  hardly  any- 
thing save  a  cataclysm  can  deprive 
it  of  the  ability  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  five  per  cent,  bonds.  These 
bonds  were  quoted  down  to  65  in  the 
crash  of  1903,  and  remained  as  low  as 
68  3-4  during  a  part  of  1904.  They 
have  since  advanced,  until  the  quo- 
tation is  around  98.  This  does  not 
put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
municipal  three  and  a  half  or  four 
per  cent,  bond,  or  a  first-class  rail- 
road bond  paying  the  same  rates ;  but 
a  securitj'-  paying  five  per  cent.,  which 
is  near  par,  may  be  considered  a 
compai  atively  safe  investment  for  a 
business  man  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  market.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  said  of  the  four  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Consolidated  To- 
bacco Company,  which  sagged  to  51 
1-2  in  the  break  of  1903.  and  remain- 
ed as  low  as  53  3-4  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  After  the  conversion 
of  half  of   them  into   six  per   een.t. 


preferred  stock  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company  had  been  completed, 
in  the  autumn  of  1904,  they  sold  as 
low  as  71  in  January,  1905,  but  grad- 
ually climbed  up  to  80  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  A  four  per  cent,  bond 
at  eighty  is  the  same  thing  as  a  five 
per  cent,  bond  at  par,  so  that  Tobac- 
co bonds  stand  practically  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  Steel  fives,  or  per- 
haps a  shade  hetter. 

To  the  person  speculatively  inclin- 
ed, the  rise  in  some  of  these  securi- 
ties is  seductive.  The  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  buy  Steel  fives  at  65, 
when  the  market  was  at  its  lowest  in 
1903,  would  have  been  able  in  two 
years  to  realize  about  $33  upon  aa 
investment  of  $65.  Upon  an  original 
investment  of  $6,500  he  would  have 
made  a  profit  of  $3,300.  In  the  case 
of  the  Tobacco  bonds,  he  would  have 
done  still  better  under  the  conver- 
sion plan  which  was  brought  out  in 
the  autumn  of  1904.  This  plan  per- 
mitted him  to  exchange  the  old 
bonds  of  the  Consolidated  Tobacco 
Company,  whose  quotations  have 
been  given  for  1903  and  1904,  for 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  in  new 
four  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  in  six  per  cent,  preferred  stock 
of  the  American  company.  The  lat- 
ter is  now  selling  at  about  105,  so 
that  upon  his  original  investment  of 
$52  he  would  now  realize  $40  for 
his  bonds,  and  more  than  $50  for  his 
stock,  or  a  net  profit  approaching 
eighty  per  cent.  These  figures  are 
based  upon  payment  for  the  securi- 
ties outright.  Had  he  taken  the  risk 
of  margins,  he  would,  of  course,  have 
made  a  much  larger  percentage  upon 
the  money  actually  deposited  with 
the  broker. 

There  is  another  side,  however,  to 
the    alluring      spectacle      of     profits 
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wllich  these  figures  present.  Fcav 
men  have  the  courage  to  buy  securi- 
ties boldly  and  steadily  in  a  falling 
market.  Even  if  the  would-be  in- 
vestor is  familiar  with  the  principle 
that  he  should  buy  when  prices  are 
low  and  sell  when  they  are  high  (to 
which  too  many  of  the  general  public 
are 'strangely  obtuse),  yet  he  would 
be  confronted  from  moment  to  mom- 
ent by  the  doubt  whether  the  securi- 
ties were  going  lower.  In  other  words, 
only  hindsight,  and  not  foresight,  en- 
ables one  to  tell  when  the  market 
has  'Houehed  bottom." 

A  five  per  cent,  security  which  had 
fallen  to  65,  or  a  four  per  cent,  se- 
curity which  had  fallen  to  52,  would 
be  under  suspicion  by  all  but  insid- 
ers, who  knew  exactly  what  assets 
were  behind  it.  It  would  be  a  secur- 
ity which  would  not  in  any  case  be 
recommended  by  a  careful  broker  or 
banker  to  a  woman  or  a  minor,  whose 
sole  dependence  was  on  a  small  prin- 
cipal. To  such  persons  honest  brok- 
ers and  bankers  have  no  right  to  re- 
commend risks.  Even  where  they 
are  reasonably  confident  of  success, 
they  usually  learn  by  experience  that 
a  loss  causes  hard  feelings  and  sub- 
jects them  to  the  just  criticisms  of 
the  courts.  lA  man  of  intelligence, 
who  is  willing  to  take  moderate  risks 
is  justified  in  doing  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  His  position  should  be  very 
different  towards  trust  funds  in  his 
custody,  or  any  other  funds  towards 
which  he  exercises  an  informal  trus- 
teeship by  acting  as  adviser  for  those 
who  ought  not  to  enter  into  specula- 
tion. 

In  buying  industrial  securities,  as, 
indeed,  in  buying  other  t^^pes,  pa- 
tience is  an  important  requisite.  The 
man  who  becomes  discouraged  after 
buying  a  security  at  90,  because  he 
sees  it  hanging  about  that  quotation 


for  several  weeks  or  months,  is  not 
well  fitted  to  buy  securittes  for  the 
rise.  It  is  not  often  possible  even  for 
the  most  skillful  speculators  to  buy  at 
the  lowest  point.  If  they  are  sure  that 
the  securities  they  hold  repre;sent 
solid  assets  and  steady  earnings,  they 
need  not  be  frightened  by  a  tempor- 
ally gust  of  depression  in  the  stock 
market.  If  they  are  satisfied  that  the 
properties  are  capable  of  progressive 
development  and  are  under  sound 
management,  they  must  be  willing  to 
wait  months,  and  sometimes  years, 
for  them  to  advance  in  value. 

It  is  in  this  element  of  time,  per- 
haps, that  more  mistakes  are  made 
than  in  almost  any  other  element  of 
the  problem.  The  results  may  come 
eventually  which  the  sanguine  pro- 
moter and  speculator  anticipate.  The 
logic  of  the  situation  may  seem  io 
exclude  the  possibility  that  such  re- 
sults shall  not  come.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  patience  and  capital 
of  the  pioneers  are  exhausted  before 
the  fruition  of  logical  reasoning  and 
sound  hopes  is  attained.  Then  others 
reap  where  the  first  have  sown.  This 
has  been  the  case  over  and  over 
again  with  railways,  whose  profits 
have  finally  gone  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  acquired  them  under 
foreclosure  or  reorganization,  and 
with  some  of  the  great  trusts,  from 
which  the  water  has  been  squeezed 
by  unexpected  changes  in  general 
trade  and  financial  conditions,  even 
when  the  enterprise  itself  was  sound. 
Some  of  the  greatest  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  those  who  have  selected 
good  securities  when  the  properties 
were  undeveloped  or  the  general 
market  was  depressed,  and  have  stuck 
by  them  until  their  value  came  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  public.  Reading 
Railroad  stock  is  a  ease  in  point.  Its 
minimum  quotation   in   1901  was   24 
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I      1-2;    in    the    big    crash    of    1902,    32 

"      1-4;  in  1903,  37  1-2;  and  in  1904,  38 

3-4.     In    the    autumn    of    the    latter 

year,  its  merits  began  to  dawn  upon 

ithe  investing  public.  It  was  advanc- 
ed rapidly  to  a  high  price  of  70,  and 
a  low  price  of  61  1-2  in  September;  a 
"^  high  price  of  78  1-2  in  November; 
82  5-8  in  December;  90  3-8  in  Jan- 
uary, 1905;  97  1-8  in  February;  100 
3-4  in  June,  and  later  in  the  year, 
by  successive  stages,  to  129  1-8  at 
the  close  of  October,  and  finally  to 
140  early  in  November.  Good  in- 
l  dustrial  securities  have  g^ne  through 
this  experience  to  a  larger  degree  than 
railways,  because  it  has  been  only 
recently  that  their  merits  have  come 
to  be  recognized.  United  States  Steel 
preferred,  as  already  pointed  out,  was 
below  50  in  the  crash  of  1903.  It  grad- 
ually emerged  from  the  cloud  to  a 
maximum  price  in  1904  of  95  5-8.  It 
was  not  until  April,  1905,  however, 
that  its  substantial  solidity  as  a  7 
per  cent  stock  carried  it  to  104  7-8 
and  later  on  in  the  autumn  to  105 
3-4.  The  preferred  stock  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  also 
required  several  years  to  reach  its 
strong  position  around  110  in  1905. 
Being  an  eight  per  cent,  stock,  it  is 
likely  to  go  still  higher  and  to  carry 
with  it  the  second  preferred,  which 
pays  six  per  cent.,  and  was  quoted 
at  the  close  of  last  year  around  80. 

To  hold  stock  for  a  rise  requires 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  property 
represented,  certainty  that  its  merits 
are  such  as  to  carry  it  eventually  to 
a  higher  value,  and  a  mind,  suffi- 
ciently serene  and  firm  to  witness  un- 
disturbed the  ebb  and  flow  of  market 
prices.  It  is  by  this  policy  of  pati- 
ence and  serenity  that  the  Roths- 
childs and  others  have  made  great 
fortunes,  by  locking  up  stocks  when 
they    were    cheap    and    awaiting    the 


progress  of  the  years  to  give  them 
value.  How  much  can  sometimes  be 
made  in  this  way  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  an  investor  who 
had  put  $36,875  (including  commis- 
sions) into  1,000  shares  of  American 
Smelting  common  stock  w^hen  it  was 
selling  for  36  3-4  in  October,  1903, 
Avould  have  been  able  to  realize  $157,- 
000,  or  a  profit  of  $120,000,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
man  in  America— outside  of  original 
holders,  who  were  unmoved  by  market 
fluctuations— had  the  patience  and 
foresight  to  pursue  this  course. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  purchas- 
er of  some  of  the  industiial  stocks 
now  on  the  market  will  realize  a 
large  profit  on  them  some  time.  The 
difiiculty  is  to  be  certain  that  the 
ones  which  he  selects  for  investment 
are  those  which  have  a  substantial 
value  which  will  not  be  impaired  by 
any  of  the  influences  which  have  been 
suggested  in  discussing  the  character 
and  position  of  industrial  securities. 
That  some  of  these  stocks  are  rela- 
tively worthless  has  been  the  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years,  but 
this  very  experience  has  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  winnowing  process,  and 
has  given  a  higher  average  value  to 
those  which  have  withstood  the 
stress  and  storm  of  disturbed  mar- 
kets. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  recom- 
mend speculation  on  margins  under 
any  circumstances.  Such  speculation 
is  a  legitimate  trade,  but  can  be  prac- 
ticed with  safety  only  by  those  who 
make  it  a  trade  and  who  are  in  daily 
t^oueh  with  the  market.  The  out- 
sider who  plunges  into  speculation  on 
margins  upon  the  strength  of  some 
''straight  tip"  usually  ends  by  see- 
ing his  margins  wiped  out.  A  tem- 
porary gain  is  likely,  as  at  the  gam- 
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ing  table,  to  tempt  him  to  larger 
ventures,  and,  ultimately,  to  larger 
losses.  It  is  as  foolish  for  the  out- 
sider to  expect  to  make  money  against 
the  sharp  wits  of  the  professional 
speculators  as  it  would  be  for  a  man 
without  expert  training  to  stand  up 
against  Jeffries  or  ''Kid"  McCoy,  or 
to  take  the  place  of  the  engineer  on 
the  ''Twentieth  Century  Limited." 
Speculation  is  a  trade  at  which  life- 
long practice  does  not  master  all  the 
possibilities,  and  which  requires,  in 
addition  to  profound  study  and  accur- 
ate {knowledge,  a  temperament  which 
is  swayed  by  neither  optimism  nor 
|,>essimism.  Such  a  temperament  must 
never  be  carried  along  by  hopes  which 
jire  not  justified  by  facts,  but  must 
see  facts  in  their  true  proportions, 
and  draw  inferences  from  them  which 
are  accurate  not  only  from  the  quali- 
tative, but  also  from  the  quantitative 
standpoint. 

The  general  public  who  are  not  pro- 


fessional speculators  usually  buy  on  a 
rising  market.  "Bringing  the  public 
into  the  market"  is  sought  by  ad- 
vancing prices.  K  the  public  come 
in  freely  at  high  prices,  they  can  then 
be  ''shaken  out"  by  allowing  the 
market  to  go  down.  The  professional 
speculator  knows  by  both  processes 
how  to  shear  the  wool  from  the 
"lambs"  who  venture  into  Wall 
Street.  Such  speculation  cannot  be  re- 
commended to  any  person  who  does 
not  make  it  his  profession.  To  the 
investor,  who  hopes  occasionally  to 
make  a  profit  by  good  judgment,  it 
can  only  be  recommended  to  study 
properties  carefully  before  investing 
in  them,  to  buy  in  periods  of  depres- 
sion, when  the  excited  and  panic- 
stridken  are  selling,  and  to  hold  on 
patiently  to  a  property  he  is  assured 
is  good  until  the  general  public  come 
to  realize  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment by  paying  the  price  which  he 
demands. 


Work 


BY    DR.   WILLIAM   08LER. 


How  can  you  take  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage with  the  least  possible  strain  ?  Bv  cultivat- 
ing system.  I  say  cultivating  advisedly,  since 
some  of  you  will  find  the  acquisition  of  systematic 
habits  very  hard.  There  are  minds  congenitally 
systematic  ;  others  have  a  life-long  fight  against 
an  inherited  tendency  to  diflusiveness  and  careless- 
ness in  work.  A  few  brilliant  fellows  have  to  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether,  but  they  are  a  burden  to 
their  brethren  and  a  sore  trial  to  their  intimates. 


My  Seventieth  Birthday 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  within  the  past  few 
months,  the  famous  American  humorist,  Mark  Twain,  was  tendered  a  banquet,  at  which  he 
dehvered  the  following  characteristic  speech.  This  we  gladly  reproduce  with  a  few  abridge- 
ments, at  the  request  of  a  valued  reader  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine. 


I  have  had  a  great  many  birth- 
days in  my  time.  I  remember 
the  first  one  very  well,  and  I 
always  think  of  it  with  indignation; 
everything  was  so  crude,  unaesthetic, 
primeval.  Nothing  like  this  at  all. 
No  proper,  appreciative  preparation 
made;  nothing  really  ready.  Now, 
for  a  person  born  with  high  and  deli- 
cate instincts— why,  even  the  cradle 
wasn't  whitewashed— nothing  ready 
at  all!  I  hadn't  any  hair,  I  hadn't 
any  teeth.  I  hadn't  any  clothes,  I 
had  to  go  to  my  first  banquet  just 
like  that. 

Well,  everybody  came  swarming  in. 
It  was  the  merest  little  bit  of  a  vil- 
lage—hardly that;  just  a  little  ham- 
let, in  the  backwoods  of  Missouri, 
where  nothing  ever  happened,  and 
the  people  were  all  interested  and 
they  all  came;  they  looked  me  over 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  fresh  in 
my  line.  Why,  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened in  that  village why,  I  was 

the  only  thing  that  had  really  hap- 
pened there  for  months  and  months 
and  months;  and  although  I  say  it 
myself  that  shouldn't,  I  came  the 
nearest  to  being  a  real  event  that  had 
happened  in  that  village  in  more  than 
two  years. 

Well,  those  people  came,  they  came 
with  that  curiosity  which  is  so  pro- 
vincial, with  that  frankness  which 
also  is  so  provincial  and  they  ex- 
amined me  all  around  and  gave  their 
opinion.  Nobody  asked  them,  and  I 
shouldn't  have  minded  if  anybody 
had  paid  me  a  compliment,  but  no- 
body  did.      Their    opinions  were    all 


just  green  with  prejudice,  and  I  feel 
those  opinions  to  this  day.  I  stood 
that  as  long  as— well,  you  know  I 
was  born  courteous,  and  I  stood  it  to 
the  limit.  I  stood  it  an  hour,  and 
then  the  worm  turned.  I  was  the 
worm;  it  was  my  turn  to  turn,  and 
I  turned.  I  knew  very  well  the 
strength  of  my  position ;  I  knew  that 
I  was  the  only  spotlessly  pure  and 
innocent  person  in  that  whole  town 
and  I  came  out  an,d  said  so.  And 
they  could  not  say  a  word.  It  was 
so  true.  They  blushed,  they  were 
embarrassed.  Well,  that  was  the 
first  after-dinner  speech  I  ever  made ; 
I  think  it  was  after  dinner! 

It's  a  long  stretch  between  that 
first  birthday  speech  and  this  one. 
That  was  my  cradle^song  and  this  is 
my  swan-song,  I  suppose;  I  am  used 
to  swan-songs— I  have  sung  them  sev- 
eral times.  This  is  my  seventieth 
birth.day,  and  I  wonder  if  you  will 
all  rise  to  the  size  of  that  proposition, 
realizing  all  the  significance  of  that 
phrase— seventieth  birthday. 

The  seventieth  birthday!  It  is  the 
time  of  life  when  you  arrive  at  a  new 
and  awful  dignity;  when  you  may 
throw  aside  the  decent  reserves  which 
have  oppressed  you  for  a  generation 
and  unafraid  and  unabashed  upon 
your  seven-terraced  summit  and  look 
down  and  teach— unrebuked.  You  can 
tell  the  world  how  you  got  there.  It 
is  what  they  all  do.  You  shall  never 
get  tired  of  telling  by  what  delicate 
arts  and  deep  moralities  you  climbed 
up  to  that  great  place.  You  will  ex- 
plain   the   process   and   dwell  on  the 
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partieulais  with  senile  rapture.  I 
have  been  anxious  to  explain  my  own 
system  this  long  time,  and  now  at  last 
1  have  the  right. 

I  have  achieved  my  seventy  years 
ill  the  usual  way;  by  sticking  strict- 
ly to  a  scheme  of  life  which  would  kill 
anybody  else.  It  sounds  like  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  that  is  really  the  com- 
mon rule  for  attaining  to  old  age. 
When  we  examine  the  programme  of 
any  of  these  garrulous  old  people  we 
always  find  that  the  habits  which 
iiave  preserved  them  would  have  de- 
( ayed  us.  *  *  *  j  -y^jij  offer  here, 
as  a  sound  maxim,  this,  that  we 
can't  reach  old  age  by  another  man's 
road. 

We  have  no  permanent  habits  until 
v/e  are  forty.  Then  they  begin  to 
harden,  presently  they  petrify,  then 
business  begins.  Since  forty  I  have 
been  regular  about  going  to  bed  and 
getting  up— and  that  is  one  of  he 
main  things.  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  go  to  bed  when  there  wasn't  any 
body  left  to  sit  up  with;  and  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  get  up  when  I  had 
to.  This  has  resulted  in  an  unans- 
wering  regularity  of  irregularity.  It 
has  saved  me  sound,  but  it  would  in- 
jure another  person. 

In  the  matter  of  diet— which  is  an- 
other main  thing— I  have  been  per- 
sistently strict  iriv  sticking  to  the 
things  which  didn't  agree  with  me, 
until  one  or  other  of  us  got  the  best 
of  it.  Until  lately  I  got  the  best  of 
it  myself.  But  last  Spring  I  stopped 
frolicking  with  mince-pie  after  mid- 
night"; up  to  then  I  had  always  be- 
lieved it  wasn't  loaded.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  taken  coffee  and  bread  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  and  no  bite  or 
sup  until  7.30  in  the  evening. 

Eleven  hours!  That  is  all  right  for 
"Baet,  and  is  whiolesome,  bec\ause  I 
have  never  had  a  headache  in  mv  life, 


but  headachy  people  would  not  reach 
se\  enty  comfortably  by  that  i  oad,  and 
they  would  be  foolish  to  try  it.  And 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  this— which 
I  think  is  wisdom— that  if  you  find 
you  can't  make  seventy  by  any  but 
an  uncomfortable  road,  don't  you  go. 
When  they  take  oif  the  Pullman  anS 
retire  you  to  the  rancid  smoker,  put 
on  your  things,  count  your  checks, 
and  get  out  at  the  first  way  station 
where  there's  a  cemetery. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
smoke  more  than  one  cigar  at  a  time. 
I  have  no  other  restriction  as  regards 
smoking.  I  do  not  know  just  when  I 
began  to  smoke;  I  only  know  that  it 
was  in  my  father's  life-time,  and  that 
I  was  discreet.  He  passed  from  this 
life  early  in  1847,  when  I  was  a  shade 
past  eleven;  ever  since  then  I  smok- 
ed publicly.  As  an  example  to  others, 
and  not  that  I  care  for  moderation 
myself,  it  has  always  been  my  rule 
never  to  smoke  when  asleep  and  never 
to  refrain  when  awake.  It  is  a  good 
;rule.  I  mean,  for  me.  but  some  of 
you  know  quite  well  that  it  wouldn't 
answer  for  everybody  that's  trying 
to  get  to  be  seventy. 

I  will  grant,  here,  that  I  have 
stopped  smoking  now  and  then,  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time,  but  it  was  not 
on  principle,  it  was  only  to  show  off; 
it  was  to  pulverize  those  critics  who 
said  I  was  a  slave  to  my  habits  and 
couldn't  break  by  bonds. 

As  for  drinking,  I  have  no  rule 
about  that.  When  the  others  drink 
I  like  to  help;  otherwise,  I  remain 
dry,  by  habit  and  preference.  This 
dryness  does  not  hurt  me,  but  it 
could  easily  hurt  you,  because  you 
are  different.     You  let  it  alone. 

Since  I  was  seven  years  old  I  have 
seldom  taken  a  dose  of  medicine,  and 
have  still  seldomer  needed  one.  But 
up   to   seven   I   lived    exclusively   on 
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allopathic  medicines.  Not  that  I 
needed  them,  for  I  don't  think  I  did; 
it  was  for  economy;  my  father  took  a 
drug  store  for  a  debt,  and  it  made 
cod-liver  oil  cheaper  than  the  other 
breakfast  foods.  ,We  had  nine  bar- 
rels of  it  and  it  lasted  me  seven 
years.  Then  I  was  weaned.  The  rest 
of  the  family  had  to  get  along  with 
rhubarb  and  ipecac  and  such  things, 
because  I  was  the  pet.  I  was  the  first 
Standard  Oil  Trust.  I  had  it  all. 
By  the  time  the  drug  store  was  ex- 
hausted my  health  was  established, 
and  there  has  never  been  much  the 
matter  with  me  since.  But  you  know 
very  well  it  would  be  foolish  for  the 
average  child  to  start  for  seventy  on 
that  basis.  It  happened  to  be  just 
the  thing  for  me,  but  that  was  merely 
an  accident;  it  couldn't  happen  again 
in  a  century. 

I  have  never  taken  anj^  exercise,  ex- 
cept sleeping  and  resting,  and  I  never 
intend  to  take  any.  Exercise  is  loath- 
some. And  it  cannot  be  any  benefit 
when  you  are  tired.  But  let  another 
person  try  my  way,  and  see  where  he 
will  come  out. 

I  have  lived  a  severely  moral  life. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  any 
other  people  to  try  that,  or  for  me 
to  recommend  it.  Very  few  would 
succeed  you  have  to  have  a  perfect- 
ly colossal  stock  of  morals:  and  you 
can 't  get  them  on  a  margin ;  you  have 
to  have  the  whole  thing,  and  put  them 
in  your  box.  Morals  are  an  acquire- 
ment—like music,  like  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, like  piety,  poker,  paralysis— 
no  man  is  born  with  them.  I  wasn't 
myself;  I  started  poor;  I  hadn't  a 
single  moral. 

Threescore  years  and  ten ! 

It     is     the     scriptural     statute     of 


limitations.  After  that  you  owe  no  ac- 
tive duties;  for  you,  the  strenuous 
life  is  over.  You  are  a  time-expired 
man,  to  use  Kipling's  military  phrase; 
you  have  served  your  term,  well  or 
less  well,  and  you  are  mustered  out. 
You  are  become  an  honorary  member 
of  the  public,  you  are  emancipated, 
compulsions  are  not  for  you,  nor  any 
bugle  call  but  '^lights  out."  You  pay 
the  time-worn  duty  bills  if  you 
choose,  or  decline  if  you  prefer — and 
without  prejudice— for  they  are  not 
legally  collectable. 

The  previous-engagement  plea, 
which,  in  forty  years,  has  cost  yoo 
so  many  twinges,  you  can  lay  aside 
forever ;  on  this  side  of  the  grave  you 
will  never  need  it,  ag'ain.  If  yon 
shrink  at  the  thought  of  night,  and 
Winter,  and  the  late  home-coming' 
from  the  banquet  and  the  lights  and 
the  laughter  through  the  .deserted 
streets— a  desolation  which  would  not 
remind  you  now,  as  for  a  generation 
it  did,  that  your  friends  are  sleeping, 
and  you  must  creep  in  a-tip-toe  and 
not  disturb  them,  but  would  only  re- 
mind you  that  you  need  not  tip-toe, 
you  can  never  disturb  them  more— if 
you  shrink  at  the  thought  of  these 
things,  you  need  only  reply: 

'^Your  invitation  honors  me,  and 
pleases  me  because  you  still  keep  me 
in  your  remembrance,  but  I  am  seven- 
ty; seventy,  and  would  nestle  in  the 
chimney-corner,  and  smoke  my  pipe, 
and  read  my  book,  and  take  my  rest, 
wishing  you  well  in  all  affection,  and 
that  when  you  in  your  turn  shall  ar- 
rive at  pier  No.  70  you  may  step 
aboard  your  waiting  ship  with  a  re- 
conciled spirit,  and  lay  your  course 
toward  the  sinking  sun  with  a  eon- 
tented  heart." 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


in  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  nnore  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.      ::        ::         ::  :: 


AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 

''The  New  York  Automobile 
Shows*'  aie  briefly  described  in  the 
February  number.  'SSome  Researches 
in  Nerve  Physics'*  are  continued  and 
there  are  the  usual  departments. 

Lumbering  in  the  Northwest  is   the 

ititle  of  a  short   illustrated   article 
on  an  important  industry. 

The  Industry  of  Umbrella  Making  is 

described  in   brief  form  with   sev- 
eral intertsting'  illustrations. 

APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS. 

The  publishers  of  Appleton's  are 
building  up  a  strong  magazine,  which 
is  making  a  definite  place  for  itself 
among  American  periodicals.  The 
February  number  is  to  our  mind  the 
best  numiber  yet  issued.  There  is  a 
return  to  color  work,  with  reproduc- 
tions of  four  celebrated  Russian 
paintings,  accompanying  an  article  on 
"Russia  Through  Russian  Paint- 
ings." Another  paper  on  ''Art  and 
the  Federal  Government"  gives  oc- 
casion for  the  publication  of  several 


interesting  pictures.  ' '  Mexico 's  New 
President,"  "Franklin  and  the 
French  Intrigues,"  and  "The  Mace- 
donian Question"  are  three  note- 
worthy contributions. 

The  Looting  of  Alaska  continues  Mr. 
•Beach's  disclosures  of  the  political 
and  judicial  corruption  that  was 
rife  in  Alaska  a  few  years  ago. 

The    Game    of    Statehood,  by  Alfred 

Heniy  Lewis,  is  a  commentary  on 
the  proposed  creation  of  the  new 
States  of  Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 
Japan:  Our  New  Rival  in  the  East  is 
the  fouith  of  the  series  by  Harold 
Bolee  on  the  commercial  future  of 
Japan. 

ARENA. 

The  portraits,  which  appear  from 
month  to  month  in  the  Arena,  are 
worth  attention.  They  are  admirably 
reproduced  and  preserve  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  original  photographs.  In 
the  February  number  are  to  be  found, 
among  others,  portraits  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  and  Edwin  Markham. 

Railroad  Discrimination,  by  Professor 

Parsons,  outlines  the  causes  which 
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have  led  to  the  giving  of  rebates 
and  other  reduced  rates. 

Uncle  Sam's  Romance  with  Science 
and  the  Soil  describes  how  the  agri- 
leultural  department  is  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  forest  preservation. 

ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

A  solid  table  of  contents  is  to  be 
found  in  the  February  Atlantic,  of  a 
literary  and  general  interest.  Fiction 
is  represented  by  three  short  stories. 
The  remainder  is  all  solid  matter. 

Exploratiodi,  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  traces 
out  the  origin  of  the  desire  to  seek 
out  new  things,  examines  its  mo- 
tives and  seeks  to  discover  its 
future  gratifications. 

The  United  States  Senate,  by  William 
Everett,  is  a  sane  estimate  of  the 
functions  of  the  Senate,  with  some 
reference  to  its  excessive  use  of 
power. 

The  Year  in  Mexico,  by  F.  R.  Guern- 
sey, discusses  the  development  of 
Mexico  under  President  Diaz'  guid- 
ance, politically,  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. 

The  Telephone  Movement  traces  the 
evolution  of  the  telephone,  showing 
how  it  has  been  gradually  brought 
into  existence. 

BADMINTON. 

For  the  lover  ot  out-door  sports 
and  pastimes  the  Badminton  is  par 
excellence  the  leading  magazine.  Its 
wealth  of  interesting  pictures,  its 
clear  letter-press  and  its  many  arti- 
cles and  stories,  make  it  a  most  wel- 
come arrival  in  any  home.  The  Febru- 
ary number  has  many  excellent  fea- 
tures. A  description  of  ^^Toboggan- 
ing in  the  Engadine,"  with  many  il- 
lustrations, is  timely,  and  ''Motoring 
in  France"  is  a  brightly  written  ac- 
count of  a  personal  tour.  A  sketch 
of  Mr.   Arthur  Coventry   appears  in 


the  series  of  ''Sportsmen  of  Mark," 
and  there  is  also  a  useful  article  on 
' '  Hunting  in  the  Shires  on  Nothing  a 
Year."  Besides  three  stories,  there 
is  a  series  of  prize  photographs  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

BOOK  MONTHLY. 

No  literary  publication  is  read  with 
more  genuine  pleasure  by  us  than  the 
Book  Monthly.  Every  month  the 
table  of  contents  contains  some  gems. 
The  February  number  has  an  inter- 
esting interview  with  John  Burns, 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  his  books.  Other  readable 
articles  are  "Welsh  Wales,"  "Our 
Sea  Poetry,"  "Mark  Twain  at 
Seventy,"  and  "Scott  in  Ireland." 

BRITISH  WORKMAN. 

The  February  number  opens  with  a 
portrait  andj  sketch  of  ' '  General  Gor- 
don: the  Christian  Hero."  In  the 
series  of  ' '  Men  Who  are  Working  for 
Others,"  Mr.  William  Baker,  Dr. 
Barnardo's  successor,  is  taken  up. 
"Chelsea  and  its  Old  Soldiers"  and 
"Letter-Scrappers"  are  two  interest- 
ing accounts  of  modern  philan- 
thropies. 

BROADWAY. 

This  eminently  readable  little 
magazine  has  some  interesting  titles 
in  its  February  number.  The  stage 
is,  as  usual,  fully  covered  in  a  couple 
of  articles,  but,  in  addition,  we  have: 

Manhattan's  Food  Detectives  des- 
cribes how  the  food  of  New  York 
is  carefully  inspected. 

Birth    and    Youth  of      Wall    Street 

throws  interesting  light  on  the 
origin  and  early  years  of  New 
York's  OTeat  financial  centre. 
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Traveling  by  Electricity  shows  the 
steps  that  are  being  taiken  to  elec- 
trify the  steam  railways. 

CANADIAN. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Feb- 
ruary Canadian  Magazine  is  a  series 
of  pictures  of  '^  Rocky  Mountain 
Wild  Flowers,"  described  by  Julia 
W.  Henshaw.  [In  ''Wall  Paintings 
in  Europe, ' '  by  Albert  R.  Carman,  ap- 
pear several  admirable  reproductions 
of  noted.,  paintings.  The  second  in- 
stalment of  ''Reminiscences  of  a 
Loyalist,"  by  Stinson  Jarvis,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  number.  Goldwin  Smith 
contributes  "English  Poetry  and  Eng- 
lish History,"  and  Professor  D.  R. 
Keys  writes  of  "Canadian  Mono- 
graphs on  English  Literature." 
CASSELL'S. 

As  frontispiece  to  its  February 
number  CasselPs  'Magazine  ha»s  a 
mounted  reproduction  of  Miss  Dick- 
see's  painting  of  "The  Children  of 
Charles  L"  The  first  article  takes  up 
the  work  of  Alfred  East,  showing 
several  examples  of  his  work.  The 
remainder  of  the  number  contains 
much  fiction  and  two  or  three  gen- 
eral articles.  ! 

A  General  Election  describes  the  var- 
ious formalities  that  are  gone 
through  in  conducting  an  election 
campaign  in  England. 

Sofia  and  the  Bulgarians  gives  a  well- 
illustrated  description  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Bulgaria  and  its  inhabitants. 

Arsenals  of  the  G.P.O.  introduces  the 
reader  to  that  department  of  the 
English  post  office,  which  has  to  do 
with  supplying  the  electricity  for 
ithe  telegraph  service. 

CENTURY. 

The    February   Century   is    a   mid- 
winter fiction  number,  containing  sev- 


eral  good   short    stories. 


amusing  are 


Specially 
"The  Bribe  that  Went 


Astray,"  by  Elliott  Flower,  and 
"The  Intellectual  Miss  Lamb,"  by 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  both  writ- 
ers of  ability.  A  new  serial  by  Dr.  S., 
Weir  Mitchell,  called  "A  Diplomatic 
Adventm-e,"  begins  in  this  number. 

The  President  and  the  Railroads  is 

another  view  of  the  rate  regulation 
problem,  interpreted  by  Charles  A. 
Pj  outy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(Commission. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

As  usual,  the  publishers  of  Cham- 
bers's Journal  supply  their  readers 
with  a  rich  bill  of  fare,  and  in  the 
February  number  there  are  many  in- 
teresting things.  Sir  Alexander  Muir 
Mackenzie  contributes  a  two  part  arti- 
cle on  "Bygone  Perthshire  or  Social 
Life  Fifty  Years  Ago.""  The  Habits 
of  Wild  Animals"  are  discussed  by 
Captain  Baldwin.  "Toastiana"  traces 
the  oiigin  and  development  of  the 
custom  of  toasting.  In  "Fish  Hos- 
pitals" we  are  told  how  the  diseases 
of  fish  are  treated. 

Tips  and  Tipping  is  an  interesting  es- 
say on  a  subject  that  is  being  more 
and  more  discussed  as  the  evil 
grows. 

A  Sea  Railway  discusses  the  plans  for 
a  railway  which  will  connect  Key 
West  with  the  southern  mainland 
of  Florida. 

The  Hurry  and  Bustle  of  Modem  Life 

is  a  lament  by  one  who  regrets  the 
rush  and  hurry  occasioned  by  mod- 
ern inventions. 

Old  Irish  Silver  and  What  it  Fetches 
tells  how  old  silver  is  being  sold  by 
the  old  estates  in  Ireland  and  des- 
cribes its  character. 
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CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The  principal  content  of  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  is  **A  Reading  Journey 
in  China,"  which  is  sub-divided  into 
three  parts,  ''The  Southern  Ports," 
''The  Coast  Provinces"  and  "Am- 
erican Interests  in  China."  A  great 
many  photographs  lend  added  charm 
to  this  instructive  series. 

COLLIER'S. 

iLn  its  issue  for  February  3,  Col- 
lier's Weekly  contains  Captain  Roald 
Amundsen's  account  of  the  first 
navigation  of  the  Northwest  passage 
and  the  location  of  the  magnetic 
pole. 

In  the  issue  for  February  10,  the 
chief  article  is  on  "The  Lincoln 
Birthplace  Farm, ' '  which  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
farm  as  it  is  to-day.  This  is  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  movement  to 
found  a  Lincoln  Farm  Association. 

In  the  issue  for  Februarv  17  ap- 
pears the  $1,000  prize  story  "At 
Ephesus,"  by  Georgia  Wood  Pang- 
born,  and  ' '  The  Puzzler, ' '  an  amusing 
yarn  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  weekly  issue  for  January  31 
contains  an  important  article  on  the 
"Cultivation  and  Prospects  of  Para 
Rubber  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay  Pen- 
insula." An  editorial  on  "The 
Curse  of  the  Credit  System  and  Im- 
prisonment for  Debt"  opens  up  a 
vexed  question.  "India's  Mineral 
Wealth,"  is  discussed  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Geological  Survey. 

CONNOISSEUR. 

What  a  delight  it  is  to  inspect  the 
oontents  of  such  a  splendid  publica- 


tion as  the  Connoisseur  and  to  let  ths 
eye  drink  in  the  exquisite  pictures 
and  articles  it  illustrates.  The  Febru- 
ary number  is  rich  in  good  things. 
First  we  have  an  account  of  "The 
Peruzzi  Collection  of  Wrought  Iron 
Work  in  Florence."  This  is  followed 
by  an  estimate  of  the  work  of  Bon- 
din,  the  artist,  with  many  illustra- 
tions of  his  paintings.  Then  comes 
a  description  of  "The  Collection  of 
Silver  Plate  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor."  "Alencou 
Lace"  is  treated  by  M.  Jourdain, 
and  there  is  a  short  article  on  "The 
Furniture  of  Windsor  Castle." 
Charming  colored  reproductions  of 
Wyllie's  "London  from  the  Tower 
Bridge"  and  Fulleylove's  "Christ 
Church"  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
the  number. 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

As  a  leading  article  for  the  Febru- 
ary number,  the  editor  has  provided 
an  exhaustive  article  by  the  Rt.  Hon- 
G.  Shaw  Lef evre  on  ' '  Rival  Navies, ' ' 
contrasting  the  armaments  of  Britain, 
France  and  Germany.  Principal  Don- 
aldson, of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
discusses  "Scotch  Educatlion."  In 
"The  Making  of  a  Statesman,"  J.  S. 
Mann  reviews  the  life  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.  The  recent  election 
has  called  forth  a  brilliant  article  by 
H.  W.  Massingham  on  "Victory  and 
What  to  do  With  It,"  while  Profes- 
sor Dicey  asks  "Can  Unionists  Sup- 
port a  Home  Rule  Government?" 
Among  the  other  important  contents 
of  this  issue  are  ' '  The  Celtic  Spirit  in 
Literature,"  "A  New  Departure  in 
American  Politics, "  "  Nervous 
Breakdown"  and  "Thought:  Con- 
sciousness: Life." 
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CORNHILL. 

''Society  in  the  Time  of  Voltaire" 
is  the  title  of  an  article  on  French 
society  before  the  revolution,  which 
appears  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine.  In  the  same  num- 
ber Andrew  Lang-  contributes  a  paper 
on  ' '  Freeman  versus  Froude. ' '  The 
two  serials  ''Sir  John  Constantine, " 
by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  and  "Chip- 
pinge,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  main- 
tain their  interest,  while  in  the  de- 
partment, "From  a  College  Win- 
dow," appears  a  delightful  chat  on 
writing.  There  are  several  other  arti- 
cles and  two  short  stories. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

The  February  number  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan is  strong  in  many  ways. 
From  the  remarkable  serial  by  H.  G. 
Wells,  "In  the  Days  of  the  Comet," 
to  the  amusing-  story  by  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  "His  Lordship,"  the  contents 
pass  through  every  range  of  interest. 

In  many  respects  the  March  Cos- 
mopolitan is  a  remarkable  publica- 
tion. In  it  there  begins  the  first  of 
David  Graham  Phillips'  articles  on 
"The  Treason  of  the  Senate,"  in 
which  he  attacks  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew.  In  it  also  Jack  London  tells 
"What  Life  Means  to  Me.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  contributes  to  it  a  strik- 
ing story,  "The  Whisperer."  There 
is  a  set  of  six  pictures,  illustrating 
"The  Girl  of  the  Middle  West." 

Famous  Forgeries  tells  with  many 
illustrations  about  some  of  the  most 
famous  forgeries  in  the  criminal 
annals  of  the  world. 

Socialistic  Government  in  London,  iby 

Charles    Edward     Russell,    throws 
light  on  the  reforming  work  of  the 


London  County  Council,  an  or- 
ganization which  could  not  legally 
exist  in  the  United  States. 

Are  Great  Fortunes  Great  Dangers? 

—  the  opinions  of  President  Eliot, 
John  Wanamaker,  Henry  Clews  and, 
others,  some  for  and  some  against 
the  great  fortune. 

CRITIC. 

Hon.  John  Morley  is  a  contributor 
to  the  February  Critic,  writing  enter- 
tainingly on  "The  Commonplaces  of 
Reading."  Julian  Hawthorne  attacks 
modern  journalism,  claiming  that  it 
is  destroying  literature.  Other  read- 
able articles  are  "The  Ma'king  of 
Books,"  "Out-of-doors  from  Labra- 
dor to  Africa,"  "Women  and  the 
Unpleasant  Novel,"  "What  we  read 
to  Children." 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED 

The  February  number  opens  with 
"A  Century  of  Music,"  illustrated 
from  photographs  of  the  great  mu- 
sicians of  the  past  century.  A  second 
instalment  of  "Stories  of  H.M.  the 
King,"  follows.  "Lost  Lombard 
Street"  describes  a  part  of  Chelsea 
that  has  disappeared,  while  "In  the 
Land  of  the  Setting  Sun,"  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  little-known  part 
of  Morocco  is  given. 

Life  in  the  Workhouses  gives  a  jour- 
nalist's own  impressions  of  a 
week's  stay  in  a  workhouse  under 
regulation  conditions. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

"Frenzied  Finance,"  the  longest 
serial  ever  published,  is  brought  to 
an  end  in  the  February  number, 
though  still  more  articles  from 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  will  appear  in 
future  numbers.    In  the  current  issue 
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appears  the  opening  chapter  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker's  novelette,  ''The 
Stake  and  the  Plumb-Line, "  and  sev- 
eral other  very  good  pieces  of  fiction. 
An  illustrated  sketch  of  King  Alfonso 
of  Spain  is  readable. 

Reporters  of  To-Day,  by  Hartley 
Davis,  takes  up  reporters  in  many 
American  cities  and  tells  stories  of 
their  work. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

British  politics  naturally  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  stage  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view. We  are  given  ''Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman's  Opportuni- 
ties," "Political  Parties  and  the  New 
Ministry,"  "The  Position  of  the 
Irish  Party"  and  "Labor  Parties: 
the  New  Element  in  Parliamentary 
Life."  The  second  and  c^oncluding 
portion  of  Leo  Tolstoy's,  "The  End 
of  the  Age,"  appears  as  the  first 
article.  "The  Revolutionary  Move- 
ment in  Russia;  its  Aims  and  its 
Leaders,"  and  "The  Anarchy  in  the 
Caucasus,"  are  kindred  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  this  number.  Henry  James, 
the  novelist,  contributes  some  inter- 
esting "New  York:  Social  Notes," 
and  there  is  a  readable  criticism  of 
"As  You  Like  It." 

An  Object  Lesson  in  Protectionist 
Politics,  by  F.  A.  Channing,  takes 
up  the  case  of  Massachusetts  as  a 
contrast  to  England. 

A  Loafer's  Reformatory  describes  a 
mammoth  reformatory  for  loafers 
and  tramps  recently  opened  in  Aus- 
tria, which  is  accomplishing  useful 
reforms. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL. 

As   the   organ   of   the   Royal    Geo- 
graphical   Society,    the    Geographical 


Journal  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. Its  February  number  contains 
the  following  valuable  contributions, 
several  of  which  are  handsomely 
illustrated:  The  First  Exploration  of 
the  Hoh  Lumba  and  Sosbon  Gla- 
ciers," "Bathymetrieal  Survey  of 
the  Freshwater  Lochs  o*f  Scotland," 
"The  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  from 
the  Point  of  View  of  the  Antiquities 
on  Them,"  "Survey  Work  by  the 
Alexander-Gosling  Expedition  in 
Northern  Nigeria,"  "Longitude  by 
Telegraph  around  the  World,"  "Cli- 
matic Features  of  the  Pleistocene  Ice 
Age,"  etc. 

GRAND. 

A  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Natural  and  the  Supernatural"  be- 
gin in  the  February  number  of  the 
Grand,  and  the  publishers  ask  for 
the  co-operation  of  readers  in  supply- 
ing experiences.  Joseph  Hatton's 
"Life  of  Sir  Henry  Irving"  is  con- 
tinued, as  is  also  John  Oliver  Hobbes ' 
serial  "The  Dream  and  the  Busi- 
ness." In  "Marriage  in  England 
and  America,"  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie 
chats  entertainingly  about  English 
and  American  girls.  There  are  sev- 
eral short  stories  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. 

Bound  West  in  Winter  gives  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  on  a  big  ocean-liner  in 
nnd  winter. 

Hands  Across  the  Sea  tells  about  an 
interesting  correspondence  that  is 
being  carried  on  between  school 
children  in  England  and  Am^erica. 

IDLER. 

(The  Idler  is  mainly  a  magazine  of 
fiction.     It  is  edited  by  Robert  Barr, 
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who  contributes  much  of  his  writing 
to  its  pages.  There  are  seven  stories 
in  the  February  number  and  two 
articles  of  more  solid  interest.  In 
one  of  these  the  Countess  de  la  Warr 
pictures  the  nights  of  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  in  the 
other  George  Hollamby  Druce  ex- 
plains his  claim  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Portland. 

IRISH  MONTHLY. 

The  Iiish  Monthly  is  an  interest- 
ing little  publication,  neatly  printed 
and  containing  much  good  matter. 
In  the  February  issue  appears  a  com- 
memorative article  on  Edward  Kelly, 
an  essay  ^'Concerning  Shepherds," 
another  on  ''The  Ennobling  of 
Labor,"  a  page  or  two  of  "Sundry 
Sayings  about  Reading,"  a  chapter 
of  a  serial  story,  "Dunmara,"  notes 
on  new  books  and  several  poems. 

McCLURE'S. 

There  are  at  least  two  exception- 
ally good  stories  in  the  February 
McClure's,  "The  Praying  Skipper," 
by  Ralph  D.  Paine,  and  "Wild 
Waters,"  by  Lloyd  Osbourne.  The 
first  is  a  most  pathetic  sketch  of  an 
old  sea  captain.  In  special  articles 
the  number  is  rich. 

Two  Years  in  the  Arctic  contains  the 
graphic  story  of  the  adventures  of 
the  second  Baldwin-Ziegler  Arctic 
expedition  in  1904-1905! 

Private  Cars  and  the  Fruit  Industry 

continues  Mr.  Baker's  indictment 
of  the  methods  of  the  beef  trust. 

The    Gentleman    from   Essex   is  the 

story  of  Everett  Colby  of  New^ 
Uersey,  a  rich  young  man,  who  en- 
tered politics  and  made  some  dis- 
coveries. 


MONTHLY   REVIEW. 

A  most  entertaining  essay  on 
"The  Fascination  of  Parliament," 
by  Michael  MacDonagh,  opens  the 
February  issue  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. This  is  followed  by  "Lort^ 
Byron  and  Lord  Lovelace,"  a  pre- 
sentation of  Mr.  John  Murray's  side 
of  the  estrangement  between  Lord 
Lovelace  and  himself.  "Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill"  is  the  subject  of 
a  sketch,  occasioned  by.  the  recent 
publication  of  his  life.  The  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  College  writes 
learnedly  of  "Ancient  and  Modern 
Classics  as  Instruments  of  Educa- 
tion." "Socialism  and  the  Man  in 
the  Street"  is  discussed  by  W.  R. 
Malcolm.  Ronald  McNeill  contrasts 
the  historians  "Froude  and  Free- 
man." In  "A  Forgotten  Princess," 
Reginald  Lucas  writes  about  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Charles  I.  Rupert  Hughes  teUs 
pleasantly  of  "A  Pilgrimage  to 
Canossa. "  There  is  also  a  supply 
of  fiction. 

MOODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  investor,  banker  and  man  of 
affairs  will  find  much  to  interest  and 
instruct  him  in  this  new  financial 
magazine,  the  third  number  of  which 
appeared  in  February.  The  pages 
devoted  to  a  "Critical  Comment  on 
Current  Events"  are  ably  written 
and  cover  a  broad  field.  The  sub- 
ject, "Federal  Supervision  of  Insur- 
ance," is  discussed  at  great  length 
by  thirteen  eminent  American  finan- 
ciers.      ' 

Modern  Get-Rich-Quick  Schemes,  by 

John  Moody,  throws  an  interesting 
li<?'ht   on    the    fake   schemes   which 
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take  in  so  many  unsuspecting  in- 
vestors. 

College  Graduates  in  Dematnd  shows 
how  the  college  man  is  making  his 
way  in  industrial  establishments 
and  in  the  world  of  business  in 
general. 

New  Cotton-Picking  Machine  des- 
cribes a  new  and  inexpensive 
machine  which  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

rinancial  Situation  in  Russia  throws 
light  on  the  actual  situation  of 
affairs  in  the  country  which  is  so 
torn  by  internal  strife. 

MUNSEY'S. 

"New  York's  Great  New  Library" 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
February  Munsey.  This  is  followed 
by  "Famous  Mezzotints,"  with  re- 
productions of  noted  engravings. 
"The  Quest  of  Ancestors"  tells  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  genealogy. 
^'The  English  Duchesses"  contains 
a  number  of  interesting  photographs. 

The  Question  of  Co-Education  is  dis- 
cussed by  President  Hall  of  Clark 
University,  who  places  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  custom. 

The  Sons  of  Old  Scotland  in  America 

recounts  the  prowess  of  Scotchmen 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  America. 
There  are  many  portraits. 

The  Last  of  the  Great  Forty-Niners 
—a  character  sketch  of  D.  0.  Mills, 
the  veteran  financier,  who  assisted 
^materially  in  America's  industrial 
development. 

NATIONAL. 

In  the  National  Magazine  for 
February  the  most  notable  article  is 
the  story  of  a  quarter-century  of  the 
•Christian  Endeavor  Society's  exist- 
ence, under  the  title  "The  World  for 
Christ."     There  are  also  interesting 


articles  on  "Washington  and  Lin- 
coln," "Gourds  and  their  Uses," 
and  "Birth  and  Death  of  the  Human 
Race,"  besides  several  stories. 

OUT  WEST. 

The  February  issue  is  characterized 
as  an,  Arizona  Number,  and  a  lengthy 
illustrated  article  on  Arizona  occu- 
}>ies  the  major  portion  of  the  maga 
zine.  The  many  excellent  half-tones, 
with  which  the  article  is  embellished, 
add  greatly  to  its  attractiveness. 

OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  Febru- 
ary is  chiefly  notable  for  an  outburst 
of  vituperation  hurled  at  such  sup- 
posedly ' '  over-rated ' '  personalities  as 
Kipling,  Barrie,  Irving,  Bernhardt 
and  Queen  Victoria,  which  if  it  were 
not  so  brutal,  would  be  tolerably 
amusing.  The  balance  of  the  number 
is  principally  filled  in  with  stories, 
though  there  is  an  article  describing 
the  work  of  the  soldier  in  times  of 
peace  and  another  telling  of  "The 
Japanese  Art  of  Flower  Arrange- 
ment. ' ' 

PACIFig   MONTHLY. 

Some  charming  illustrations  of 
western  scenery  are  to  be  found  in 
the  February  Pacific  Monthly.  Among 
the  special  articles  may  be  noted 
"The  War  for  Range,"  an  outline 
of  the  present-day  struggle  between 
cattle  men  and  sheep  men,  and  "Rus- 
sia's Great  Tragedy,"  the  imperial 
conspiracy  against  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people. 

PALL  MALL. 

Pall  Mall  for  February  is  a  Gen- 
eral Election  number.  The  articles 
referrine*  to  the  election  are  "Behind 
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the  Scenes  at  a  General  Election," 
^*  Literature  and  Politics,"  being 
sketches  of  John  Morley  and  August- 
ine Birrell,  "The  Centenary  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt"  and  '4^ity  the  Poor  Can- 
didate." Mention  should  be  made 
of  two  exciting  stories  by  Canadians, 
''Her  Majesty's  Mail,"  by  Norman 
Duncan,  and  ''The  Claim  Jumpers," 
by  Clive  Phillips  Wolley.  "Sport 
on  the  Roof  of  the  World"  will  in- 
terest huntsmen,  and  "The  Life  of 
a  Star"  those  who  make  a  study  of 
science. 

PEARSON'S  (AMERICAN). 
The  March  Pearson's  is  notable  for 
the  number  of  its  short  stories.  A 
new  serial  called  "The  Plow-, 
woman,"  by  Eleanor  Gates,  a  clever 
young  author,  begins  its  course.  In 
the  series  of  "Stories  of  the  States," 
the  state  of  Maryland  is  taken  up. 
In  "Historic  Weddings  of  the  White 
House,"  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
say  something  of  the  Roosevelt-Long- 
worth  ceremony. 

PEARSON'S    (ENGLISH). 

In  its  series  of  "Pressing  Prob- 
lems of  To-Day,"  the  February  num- 
ber contains  "The  Prevalence  of  In- 
sanity," written  by  the  editor  and 
extensively  illustrated.  ' '  The  Art  of 
the  Age"  is  full  of  admirable  repro- 
ductions of  famous  paintings.  Under 
the  title  "Stalking  Politicians,"  the 
(best  work  of  several  English  cartoon- 
ists is  taken  up  and  illustrated.  "In 
Tight  Corners"  narrates  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  lives  of 
famous  soldiers,  travelers  and  sports- 
men. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

From    every    point    of    view    the 
J 


Quarterly  Review  is  a  magnificent 
production.  Typographically  it  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  book-making,  and 
from  the  literary  standpoint,  its  eon- 
tents  are  authoritative.  The  Janu- 
ary issue  contains  thirteen  important 
papers  on  politics,  economics,  science,- 
art,  literature  and  music.  Possibly 
literature  occupies  the  foremost  place 
in  the  current  number.  We  have 
"Originality  and  Convention  in 
Literature,"  Plato  and  his  Predeces- 
sors," "Fanny  Burney,"  and  "Haz- 
litt  and  Lamb,"  as  representative  of 
this  topic.  Science  is  represented  by 
"The  Light  Treatment  of  Disease," 
art  by  "Art  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," music  by  "The  Riddle  of 
Music,"  economics  by  "The  Cost  of 
Government,"  "Gold  and  the 
Banks"  and  "The  Unemployed  and 
the  Poor  Laws,"  while  politics  dis- 
cusses "The  Congo  Question,"  "The 
Unionist  Record"  and  "The  Disin- 
teiiration  of  Russia." 

RECREATION. 

The  February  number  has  many 
good  articles,  each  and  all  of  which 
are  well  illustrated.  "Field  Sports 
in  the  Army"  is  the  leading  content. 
"From  the  Delaware  to  Alaska"  is 
a  graphic  description  of  a  lengthy 
voyage. 

Down  the  Saskatchewan  gives  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  primitive 
means  of  transportation  still  in  use 
in  the  Canadian  Morth-West  — 
scows. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  February  issue  is  in  the  main 
devoted  to  the  progress  of  the  south- 
ern states  of  the  Union.  The  reader 
is   supplied   with  illustrated   articles 
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on  '^The  South 's  Amazing  Pro- 
g"iess/'  ''The  Development  of  our 
Gulf  Ports,"  "How  Galveston  Se- 
cured Protection  against  the  Sea," 
"The  Growth  of  Southwest  Texas," 
"Building  up  a  State  by  Organized 
Effort."     In  addition  we  have 

How  Science  Helps  Industry  in  Ger- 
many, showing  how  the  govern- 
ment has  provided  public  testing 
stations,  where  any  manufacturer 
>can  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
experiments. 

President  Harper  and  his  Life  Work, 

a  short  character  sketch  of  the 
recently  deceased  president  of  Chi- 
icago  University. 

The  French  Presidency  and  the 
American,  contrasting  the  func- 
tions of  the  two  presidents  and  the 
different  conceptions  of  their 
offices. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA. 

Among  the  readable  contents  of 
the  February  issue  may  be  noted 
"Winter  Camping  in  Canada," 
"Canadian  Winter  Sports,"  "Two 
Thousand  Miles  down  the  Yukon  in 
a  Small  Boat,"  "Winter  in  the.' Can- 
adian Woods,"  "Fish  and  Game 
Protection  in  Quebec,"  "A  Can- 
adian Alpine  Club,"  etc. 

ROYAL. 

Stories,  skits  and  poems  largely 
predominate  in  the  February  Royal, 
all  ibright  and  entertaining.  In  the 
series,  "Survivors'  Tales  of  Great 
Events,"  two  veterans  tell  of  "Sav- 
ing the  Guns  at  Maiwand.  "My 
Lady's  Veil"  is  an  entertaining  arti- 
cle describing  the  evolution  of  the 
veil.  Sportsmen  will  read  with  in- 
terest "Round  the  Year  with  the 
Gamekeeper." 


ST.  NICHOLAS. 

For  February  the  publishers  of  St. 
Nicholas  provide  several  interesting- 
features  for  the  3'oung  folk.  There 
are  three  serial  stories,  besides  "The 
Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 
An  instructive  article  tells  of  the 
growth  of  the  locomotive  "From  the 
'Rocket'  to  the  'St.  Louis.'  " 
"Charming  Caracas"  is  an  illus- 
trated sketch  of  the  capital  of  Vene- 
zuela, "The  Language  of  the  Map" 
throws  interesting  light  on  the  origin 
of  geographical  names. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

The  English  elections  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view during  the  past  few  weeks  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  ail  other  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  issue  of  January  27,  under 
the  heading  of  "Insurance,"  appears 
a  pithy  editorial  "On  Starting  New 
Companies,"  and  under  that  of  "Vil- 
lage Portraits"  appears  a  clever 
sketch  of  "The  Politicians."  "Stones 
of  Oxford"  is  a  interesting  paper  on 
the  modern  works  of  repair  at  Ox- 
ford. 

Among  the  non-political  articles  in 
the  issue  of  February  3,,  we  find  ' '  The 
Arrival  of  the  Motor-omnibus," 
"Surplus  Insurance  Funds,"  French 
and  English  Church  Music,"  and 
"The  English  Lawn." 

SCRIBNER'S. 

Stories  occupy  considerable  space 
in  the  February  Scribner's,  all  of  a 
meritorious  nature.  'There  is  a  read- 
able article  by  Francis  Wilson,  in 
which  he  gives  his  recollections  of 
the  veteran  actor  Joseph  Jefferson. 
"Villas  of  the  Venetians"  gives 
occasion    for     the    publication     of    a 
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number    of   fine    pictures    of    Italian 
homes. 

The  New  China,  by  Thomas  F.  Mill- 
ard, interprets  the  awakening  of 
China  from  two  standpoints:  first, 
from  external  causes,  and  second, 
from  internal  causes. 

SPECTATOR. 

As  in  the  Saturday  Review  so  in 
the  Spectator,  the  election  bulks 
largely.  In  the  issue  of  January  27, 
with  which  comes  the  monthly  book 
supplement,  there  appear  articles  on 
"Russian  Problems,"  "German  So- 
cialism of  To-Day,"  "Christianity  in 
Japan"  and  "An  Excursion  in  a 
Calendar. ' '  In  the  issue  of  February 
3  there  is  an  instructive  editoiial  on 
"The  Opening  up  of  the  Soudan." 
' '  The  Proposed  Experiment  in  Militia 
Training"  discusses  the  Spectator's 
own  scheme  for  which  the  publishers 
are  raising  funds.  The  nature  arti- 
cle in  this  issue  deals  with  "Ducks." 
In  addition  there  are  numerous  editor, 
ials  on  the  political  situation. 

STRAND   (ENGLISH.) 

The  Strand  is  particularly  strong 
just  at  the  piesent  time.  It  is  run- 
ning two  notable  serials,  "Sir  Nigel," 
by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  "Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
in  addition  to  other  important  ar- 
ti<^les.  The  art  feature  in  the  Febru- 
ary number  is  "My  Best  Picture," 
by  the  most  eminent  French  painters. 
Under  the  title  "What  is  the  Finest 
Dramatic  Situation,"  leading  English 
playwrights  give  their  opinions.  "The 
King  of  Spain  and  His  Palaces"  i> 
an  entertaining  sketch. 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

There  seems  to  be  more  of  interest 
in  the  February  Success  Magazine 
than  usual.     The  stage  is  treated  in 


"Progress  of  American  Playwrights" 
and  "Henry  Irving 's  Fight  for 
Fame."  "Illustrators  and  Cartoon- 
ists of  the  Present  Day*'  is  a  well 
illustrated  article. 

In  the  March  Success  Magazine  be- 
gins a  new  serial  by  David  Graham' 
Phillips,  entitled  "The  Second  Gen- 
eration." 

Crossing  the  Ocean  in  a  Palace,  by 

Samuel  Merwin,  tells  in  an  enter- 
taining manner  of  a  trip  backward 
and  forward  across  the  Atlantic 
on  the  mammoth  Amerika. 

Five  Million  Women  now  Work  for 
Wages,  by  Juliet  Wilber  Tompkins, 
describes  the  innumerable  ways  in 
which  women  now  earn  their 
livings. 

Estimating  our  Giant  Wheat  Crop  is 

the  story  of  H.  V.  Jones,  who,  year 
after  year,  makes  a  more  accurate 
forecast  of  the  American  crops 
than  the  combined  efforts  of  250,- 
000  government  experts. 

Fighting  the  Telephone  Trust  tells 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  fight  of 
6,000  independent  telephone  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  against 
(the  Bell  Company. 

The    Shameful    Misuse    of    Wealth 

points  out  how  churches,  in  the 
erection  and  upkeep  of  which  rail- 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  spent, 
are  standing  useless  six  days  out 
of   seven. 

Go  into  Business  for  Yourself  show^s 
the  advantage  a  man  possesses 
when  he  is  working  for  himself. 

SUNDAY    STRAND. 

Modelled  on  the  Strand  Magazine 
and  yet  with  a  special  religious  turn 
to  its  contents,  the  Sunday  Strand 
provides  much  matter  of  solid  worth, 
produced  in  attractive  form.  The 
February  nuniber  contains  tw'o  serial 
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stories,  one  for  adults  bj^  Orme 
Ang^us,  and  the  other  for  children 
by  E.  M.  Jameson,  several  short 
stories,  interviews  with  James  Whit- 
oonxb  Riley  and  William  Baker,  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Barnardo,  and 

The  Bible  in  Japan,  the  engrossing 
story  of  how  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated in  Japanese  and  brought  into 
that  country. 

WATSON'S. 

Tom  Watson's  editorials  are  the 
brightest  features  of  the  February 
number  of  Watson 's  Magazine,  which 
has  just  been  increased  in  price  to 
fifteen  cents  per  copy. 

Farmers'    Organizations,    by    J.    A. 

Edgerton,  gives  extensive  informa- 
tion about  the  various  farmers' 
organizations  that  have  been 
formed  in  the  United  States. 

Railway  Reorganization  points  out 
how  railroad  stocks  have  been  in- 
flated and  demands  a  thorough  re- 
organization. 

WINDSOR. 

''The  Art  of  Mr.  George  W.  Joy," 
with  many  illustrations  of  his  work, 
occupies  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
February  Windsor.  There  is  a  gen- 
erous instalment  of  Anthony  Hope's 
serial  ''Sophy  of  Kravonia,"  and  a 
long  list  of  short  stories.  "Chroni- 
cles in  Cartoon"  supplies  reproduc- 
tions in  colors  of  cartoons  of  modern 
English  statesmen,  "The  Etiquette 
of  the  Court  of  Spain"  is  an  elabor- 
ately illustrated  description  of  life 
at  the  royal  palace  in  Madrid. 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION. 

^tories  occupy  considerable  space 
in  the  February  number.  "Wild 
Animals  of  the  Stage,"  and  "Beau- 


ties of  the  Stage"  are  two  articled 
of  theatrical  interest  in  this  number, 
both  elaborately  illustrated.  "The 
Carnival  Queens  of  the  South"  gives 
scope  for  some  pretty  illustrations. 
The  March  number  is  as  rich  in 
good  short  stories  as  the  February 
number.  "Affairs  of  State"  is  a 
new  serial  starting  in  this  number. 
"'The  liomance  of  an  American  Prin- 
cess" tells  the  story  of  Alice  Roose- 
velt. "A  Missionary  Heroine  on  the 
Roof  of  the  World ' '  relates  the  thrill- 
ing experiences  of  Miss  Annie  Taylor, 
founder  of  the  first  mission  in  Tibet. 

The  Dog  Heroes  of  St.  Bernard  is  a 

capital  account  of  the  splendid  St. 
Berna]-d  dogs,  who  save  life  in  the 
Alps. 

WORLD   TO-DAY. 

By  means  of  tint  blocks  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  World  To-;Day  make 
their  numerous  illustrations  very  at 
tractive.  The  reproductions  of  the 
work  of  the  new  English  Art  Club  in 
the  February  number  are  especially 
interesting.  Several  important  articles 
appear  in  this  number,  notably: 

Workingiiien's  Insurance,  a  study  of 
the  problem,  by  Professor  Hender- 
son of  the  University  of  Cricago. 

The  Erie  Canal  and  Freight  Rebates, 

allowing  how  the  railways  have  in- 
jured the  /business  of  the  canal 
and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
enlarge  it. 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

There  are  several  able  articles  in 
the  February  World's  Work  that 
merit  the  attention  of  busy  men  and 
women.  These  are  almost  without 
exception  illustrated  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  photographs.    "Marvels  of 
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Photography,''  ''What  Shall  Haiti's 
Future  Be?"  and  ''The  Diplomatic 
Masters  of  Europe"  are  three  ai  ti- 
des of  general  interest. 

A  City's  Fight  for  Beauty  outlines 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
Kansas  City  towards  beautifying' 
the  poorer  districts. 

The  Pure  Food  Bill  gives  the  story 
of  how  the  United  States  Senate 
killed  an  important  measure. 

YOUNG  MAN. 
.  The  Young  Man  is  an  English  pub- 
lication, which  is  too  little  known  in 
this    country.      It    preaches    a    virile 


manhood  that  is  inspiring.  In  the 
February  number  we  are  treated  to 
a  capital  character  sketch  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  new 
British  premier;  a  centenary  appre- 
ciation of  Mungo  Park,  the  African 
explorer;  an  essay  on  Shakespeare's^ 
Henry  V.:  a  criticism  of  Winston 
Churchill's  life  of  his  father,  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill;  two  articles  of 
a  religious  character  and  an  excellent 
serial  story,  "God's  Englishman." 
Though  small  in  comparison  with 
other  periodicals,  the  Young  Man  i« 
full  of  good  matter. 


The    Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Some  Interesting 
Books  of  the 
Month   Reviewed 


Since  the  February  number  of  The 
FUisy  Man  's  Magazine  appeared,  sev- 
eial  of  the  early  Spring-  books  have 
come  to  hand.  These  are  nearly  all 
novels.  In  fact  practically  only 
novels  are  placed  on  the  market 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  because 
publishers  hold  all  their  more  im- 
portant books  until  the  Fall,  Avhen 
a  better  sale  can  be  counted  on.  Of 
the  first  novels  of  the  season,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  interesting: 

Karl  Grier.  By  Louis  Tracy.  To- 
ronto: McLeod  &  Allen.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Tracy  has  introduced  a  won- 
derful thing  into  his  new  novel — a 
sixth  sense  or,  as  he  calls  it,  teleg- 
nomy.  With  eyes  like  a  telescope  and 
ears  like  a  telephone,  Karl  Grier  was 
very  much  like  a  living  installation 
of  wireless  telegraphy,  but  so  natur- 
ally and  sanely  has  the  author 
arrayed  the  astounding  details  of  his 
hero's  story  and  so  rationally  has  lie 
carried  on  the  chain  of  incidents 
which  marked  the  growth  and  fading 
of  his  mysterious  faculty  that  the 
whole  story  is  far  from  being  without 
sentimental  interest  and  contains  a 
haT>pily-ending  love  story. 


On  the  Field  of  Glory,  by  Henry 
Sienkiewicz.  Translated  by  Jere- 
miah Curtin.  Boston:  Little, 
Blown  &  Co.,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  ''Quo  Vadis"  ap- 
pears at  the  height  of  his  power  in 
this  masterly  novel  of  mediaeval 
Poland.  The  period  is  that  of  King 
John  Sobieski  and  the  second  siege 
of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683.  The 
story  is  not  so  much  of  war  and  siege 
as  of  love.  Only  in  the  closing  pages 
is  the  blare  of  trumpets  heard,  when 
amid  the  waving  of  banners,  the 
prayers  of  priests  and  the  shouts  of 
many  voices,  the  king  and  his  faith- 
ful Poles  move  in  stately  procession 
out  of  Cracow  to  go  forth  to  crush 
the  enemy  ''On  the  Field  of  Glory." 
It  is  in  unfolding  the  love  romance 
that  the  poetic  power  of  the  author 
rises  supreme. 

The  Arncliffe  Puzzle.  By  Gordon 
Ii(^]rac-s.  Toronto:  McLeod  &  Allen. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

As  a  bit  of  light  reading  to  cheer 
and  enliven  a  weary  brain,  "The 
Arncliffe  Puzzle"  can  be  recom- 
Ti  ended.  The  story  besrins  with  an 
encounter  in  a  leafy  covert  beside  a 
trout  stieam  between  a  man,  who  has 
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done  things  in  tropical  Africa  and 
elsewhere  and  a  woman  both  young 
and  beautiful,  and  it  presently  intro- 
duces the  mysterious  poisoning;  of  the 
rich  British  peer  who  owns  the  covert 
and  dominates  the  countryside.  The 
g'irl  is  the  peer's  secretary  and  turns 
out  also  to  be  his  residuary  legatee. 
The  author  corr'als  an  old  lawyer,  a 
horsey  estate  agent,  an  imposing- 
British  matron,  a  Scotland  Yard  man, 
a  poaching'  gipsy  and  several  other 
characters  and  then  begins  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery. 

The  Last  Spike  and  Other  Railroad 
Stories.  By  Cy  Warman.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

Of  the  little  coterie  of  writers  of 
railroad  stories  in  America,  none 
takes  a  more  dramatic  view  of  his 
subject  than  Cy  Warman.  To  him 
the  railroad  is  not  merely  a  common- 
place mechanical  device,  but  it  is  a 
huge  living,  breathing  'being,  with 
feelings  and  passions,  like  to  those 
of  the  men  who  live  by  it  and  on  it. 
This  romantic  vein  is  even  more 
marked  in  this  last  volume  of  stories 
than  in  any  of  his  former  work.  The 
stories  are  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  we 
are  given  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
as  they  are  struggling  across  the 
northern  prairies  towards  the  rockies. 

The  House  of  Mirth.  By  Edith 
Wharton.  Toronto:  MeLeod  & 
Allen.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  scored  a  distinct 
triumph  with  her  latest  novel,  both 
in  England  and  America.  By  it  she 
has  won  to  a  foremost  place  among* 
contemporary  American  writers. 
While  the  story  of  Lily  Bart,  the 
heroine  of  ''The  Plouse  of  Mirth," 
may  be  painful  and  even  repulsive  to 
the  reader,  yet  no  one  can  read  the 
book     without      conceding    to      Mrs. 


Wharton  a  remarkable  skill  in  laying 
bare  the  human  heart.  Lily  Bart, 
who  drops  from  the  higher  levels  of 
society  down  and  down  to  poverty 
and  a  miserable  ending,  is  an  object 
lesson  of  the  remorselessness  of 
modem  fast  society  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 

Saints  in  Society.  By  Mrs.  Baillie 
Saunders.  Toronto :  The  Copp, 
Clark   Co.,   Limited.      Cloth,   $1.50. 

The  theme  of  this  story,  which  by 
the  M'ay  was  the  winner  of  a  £100 
prize  in  a  hrst-novel  competition  in 
England,  is  a  somewhat  unusual  one. 
It  depicts  the  sudden  rise  to  power 
and  position  of  a  man  and  woman 
from  the  loAver  classes,  without  the 
usual  passage  through  a  middle  grade. 
The  man  is  injured  in  character  by 
his  success,  while  the  woman,  who 
necessarily  suffers  by  her  husband's 
deficiencies,  is  in  herself  strengthened 
by  sorrow,  and  comes  out  of  the  fire 
purified  and  refined.  The  character 
delineation  of  the  two  and  of  the 
lesser  characters  of  the  story  has 
been  admirably  done. 

Double  Trouble.  By  Herbert  Quick. 
Indianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Meri  ill 
Company.  Toronto:  McLeod  & 
Allen.     Cloth,  $1.25. 

Herbert  Quick  has  created  quite  a 
distinctive  comedy  novel,  based  on 
the  old  idea  of  a  dual  personality. 
Florian  Amidon,  a  quiet,  reserved 
business  man,  starting  off  on  a  holi-  | 
day  trip  to  some  fishing  reserve,  sud- 
denly awakes  to  find  himself  trans- 
lated into  another  man  and  well  on 
the  way  to  New  York.  It  happens 
that  the  other  man  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  loud,  sporty  individual, 
and  the  lover  of  any  pretty  woman 
who  chances  in  his  oath.  This  occul- 
tation  of  the  hero  into  the  body  of 
such  a  man  gives  opportunity  for  the 
working  out  of  many  a  dramatic 
situation. 
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During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  double-tracking,  levelling 
grades,  building  bridges  and  perfecting  the 
road-bed,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  obtain 
ed  has  enabled  the  Company  to  operate  a 
service  that  for 


Speed,  Comfort 
and  Punctuality 


is  unsurpassed.  The  rolling  stock  and  train 
equipment  are  in  keeping  with  this  high 
standard,  and  the  wide  vestibule  coaches  with 
high-backed  seats  and  smoking  compartments, 
the  handsome  electric-lighted  parlor,  cafe 
parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room sleeping  cars  insure  not  only  a  fast 
but  a  comfortable  trip  by  the 
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The 

Ideal 

Beverage 


^       >^       ^ 

A  Pale  Ale,  palat- 
able, full  of  the 
virtues  of  malt  and 
hops,  and  in  spark- 
ling condition,  is 
the  ideal  beverage. 


And  when  chemists 
announce  its  purity 
and  judges  its 
merits,  one  needs 
look    no    further 


(LONDON) 


LEARN 

Scientific 
Business 

Letter-writing. 


CONTROL    your 
PEN  and  you  can 
CONTROL  a 
FORTUNE 


The  newest  of  new  professions  is  scientific 
letter-writing-.  Every  firm  in  the  world  needs 
one  or  more  competent  correspondents  —  there 
are  not  half  enough  to  go  round,  because  the  cut 
and  dried  forms  taught  in  business  coleg-es  do 
not  fit  a  man  or  woman  for  handling  correspond- 
ence scientifically. 

Training  in  this  vital  factor  of  business  life 
must  come  from  business  men,  not  theorists. 
This  is  the  training  we  will  give  you — the  essence 
of  modern  business  methods,  and  the  principles 
b}'  which  business  can  be  built  up  by   letter. 

We  will  make  you  capable  of  earning-  a  salary 
of  $2,000  a  year,  or  promoting  a  business 
amounting  to  millions. 

We  will  double  your  value  to  your  present 
employer. 

We  will  help  you  out  of  the  grind  of  office 
routine  into  pleasant  remunerative  occupation. 

You  think  you  will  not  always  be  a  clerk,  a 
salesman,  part  of  an  office  machine — but  what 
are  you  doing  to  insure  a  future  that  is  better 
than  your  present  ? 

If  you  are  a  correspondent  and  are  not  pro- 
gressive, if  you  do  not  qualify  to  do  your  work 
in  the  most  up-to-date,  business-like  manner,  you 
will  be  displaced  by  those  who  are  qualified. 
You  are  not  safe  in  your  position  because  better 
men  are  after  it. 

The  correspondent  is  in  the  confidence  ot  his 
employer ;  he  has  the  full  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployer's brains  and  experience — his  failures  and 
successes. 

We   will   equip   you   not  only  for   the   newest , 
profession  in  the  world   but   the  least  crowded, 
the  most  responsible,  and  one  offering  the  great- 
est opportunities. 

If  you  will  clip  this  article  and  send  it  to  us, 
putting  a  cross  (x)  by  the  paragraph  which 
interests  you  the  most  keenly,  we  will  send  you, 
free  of  cost,  a  book  telling  all  about  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  of  the  up-to-date  corres- 
pondent, and  we  will  also  write  you  personally, 
explaining  the  practical  method  by  which  we 
will  teach  you — by  mail — the  only  method  by 
which  a  correspondent  can  be  practically  trained 
for  the  work. 

Address  Business  Letter  Writing  Department. 
PAGE-DAVIS  SCHOOL  OF 

BUSINESS   LETTER-WRITING 
Deft.  279,  90  WABASH   AVE.,    -    CHICAGO 
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Established  1874 


The  Sent!  nel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orange   and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special   field    of  special 
value. 


TheSentinel  PublishingCo. 


Tel.  M.  1746 


TORONTO 


Limited 


^a//^/hm?y9^^1^^ 


The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine 

will  interest  and  instruct  you 
and   your  family. 


h  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues.  Booklets, 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds  of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mail  Job  Printing  Go. 
75  York  street    ''''"'*"^ 
Toronto 

Phones,  Main  Richard  Southam 

8-130-135  Manager 

All  long  dlistance 


We  aim  to  give  the 
best. 


K^j'eef/ty^^€c 


I  AM  open  for  engagements  to  take  tourists 
'  into  any  part  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
sights.  Have  taken  some  Canadians  to  in- 
teresting parts  seldom  seen  by  even  ex- 
perienced tourists.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
By  arranging  in  advance  can  meet  the 
steamer  and  take  parties.  For  tourists  whose 
time  is  limited  I  can.  if  they  arrange  with  me 
in  advance,  show  them  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  Southern  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
bring  them  back  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
next  steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those  with 
more  time  I  have  very  interesting  trips 
lasting*  for  one  to  three  or  more  months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the  Editor, 
The  Business  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 


LEAKS 

Only  15  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  a  ton  of 
coal  burned  under  a  steam  boiler  is  con- 
verted into  power.  The  ether  85  per  cent 
is  paid  for  but  lost 

Mr.  Businessman— how  much  of  the  real 
power  of  your  business  engine  is  lost 
through  overlooked  leaks,  opportunities  to 
sell  that  you  never  even  heard  about  ? 

Press  dippings 

will  save  you  much  of  this  lost  busine.« 
energy.  They  will  stop  up  the  selling  leaks, 
open  up  new  markets  for  your  goods  and 
find  you  buyers  whom  you  never  hear 
about  in  any  other  way.  They  will  place 
before  you  every  scrap  of  information 
printed  in  this  country  pertaining  to  your 
line  of  business  and  give  it  to  you  from  day 
to  day  while  it  is  fresh  and  valuable  and 
before  your  competitors  have  even  heard  of 
it. 

The  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

the  largest  press  clippinft  bureau  in  the 
world,  will  send  you  everything  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal in  the  country,  on  any  subject  you  may 
select. 

This  Bureau  reads  and  clips  ."iS.OOO  papers 
and  other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even 
if  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate our  superior  service.  Write  for  ourboek 
about  press  clippings  and  our  Daily  Busi- 
ness Reports  and  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  your  profit.  We  will  send  it  to  you  free 
and  will  also  quote  you  a  special  bargain 
rate  for  a  trial  month,  if  you  will  name  the 
subject.    Address 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

127Boyce  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
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of  the 


POST  OFFICES 

are  covered  daily  by 

W^t  Mews 

TORONTO 

The  Most   Profitable  Advertising 
Medium 


in  Ontario 


Published    in    Ontario. 

Flat    Rate   56   cents    per   Inch,    run    of    paper 


••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••« 


Keep  Your  Eye  on  the 

CANADIAN 
CHURCHMAN 


Advertisers  will  find  it  hard  to  se- 
cure a  religfious  paper  more  profit- 
able as  an  advertising'  medium.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  covering  the 
entire  Anglican  field,  and  which  is 
composed  of  the  most  influential  and 
money-spending  people  in  Canada. 
The  test  of  the  shrewdest  advertisers 
gives  it  a  first  place  amone  the 
religious  weeklies  of  the  Dominion. 
Rates  on  application.  Our  repre- 
sentative will,  if  desired,  make 
personal  call. 


••» 


Office  of  Pubiication :  36  Toronto  St.,  Toronto    I 


*«•«♦••••••••••••••••••*•••••••••••' 


THE  APRIL  ISSUE 

OF 

THE  BUSY  MAN'S  MAfiAHNE 

will  contain  a  sketch  of 
eX-ALD.  LAPORTB.of  ilontreal. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


\\/ ANTED  a  position  of  trust  by  a  young 
'"  active  business  man,  a  university  gradu- 
ate and  Canadian  Barrister  at  Law.  Might  be 
willing  to  invest  a  small  sum  in  a  good  sound 
manufacturing  concern  to  secure  junior  partner- 
ship. Best  of  references  as  to  character  can  be 
furnished.  M.,  care  of  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Limited,  lo  Front  street  eaist. 
Toronto. 
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"  Hold  the  line  'til  I  find  a  Pad 

Where's  that  Pad  ?-  It's  never  on  the  Jesk! 


The  BUSY  MAN'S  Assistant 

Saves  Errors 

Keeps  Orders  Correct 

Facilitates  Business 

PRICE   $1.00 

THE   DOM.   TEL.    PAD    HOLDER    CO. 

Room  O  O.  Confederation  Life  BIdg. 
TORONTO. 


..READ.. 

CANADIAN  MACHINERY 

Are  you  a 

MANUFACTURER  ? 

MECHANIC  ? 

ENGINEER  ? 

CONTRACTOR  ? 

SUPERINTENDENT  ? 

MANAGER  ? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country  ? 

If  so,  you  should  be  on  our  list.  We 
have  an  inieresting  proposition  to  make  you. 
Send  a  post  card  to-day  to 

Circulation  Dept, 

CANADIAN  MACHINERY 

10  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  AND  NEVER  OUT  OF  INK 

$7.00  Value    for    $1.00 

Saves  Cost  of  CHecK  Punch,  $3.00 
V.aue  of  Year's    InK  Supply,        I.OO 

Cost  of    Pencil I.*"" 

Total    Value 7.00 

^        Holder  needs  to  be  filled  with  water  only  to   produce  the 
v^w      best  ink  anywhere.     No  leads  ;  point  never  breaks  or 
^V^        needs  sharpening ;  will  last  for  years  ;  soon  saves 
k^,   cost. 

-^j..  PRICES-Plain,  $1.00;  Chased,  $1.25 


BE 
CAREFUL 

When  buying  a  Foun- 
tain Pen  or  you  will  get 
a  back  number.    Ask  to  see 

The  "NOSACK"  SELF  FILLING    ^ 


Chased  and  Gold  Mounted,  $1.50. 

New  ink  making  cartridges  will  not 

/.^       freeze,  in  green,  blue,   violet  or 

/V»       tlack,  copying  or  red  ruling, 

A^*-^        lOc;  by  mail,  I2c.    Or- 


You  simply  draw  the  cap  off  and  the  pen 
is  full.    Compared  to  the  watch  this  pen  is 
the  stem  winder,  the  old  style  the  key  wind- 
ers.    No  inside  pumps  to  leak  or  break.  No  rub- 
ber sacks  to  rot,  or  room  for  ink  to  take.    No  filler 
to  find,  and  whan  found,  they  are  broken.     It  cleans— it 
fills— no  profane  words  are  spoken.    If  these  are  not  to  be 
had  in  your  city,  order  direct  of  makers. 

Prices:    $2,  S2.50,  $3.00,  $4,  S5. 
BLAIR'S   FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPANY 
163  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK 
Suite  U8.     Get  Agrency 


liinary  ink  may  also  be 
used. 
^      GREAT  FOR 
<r^      8TEN0G- 
V(>        RAPHV 
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Canada's  Financial  Daily  Newspaper 

The  Toronto  World 

Is  recognized  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  the 
leading  financial  daily  newspaper.  Its  circulation  extends 
from  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  and  its  opinions  on  financial 
subjects  are  eagerly  sought  for. 

Canada's  Leading  Banlcs 

Loan  Companies,  etc.,  all  make  their  business  announcements 
in  the  columns  of  the  WORLD.  It  reaches  the  right  class  of 
people. 

THE  WORLD  NEWSPAPER  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO.  Canada 
H.  E.  SMALLPEICE,  Manager  Advertisings  Department. 


1 

IV^OODY'S  MAGAZINE,  the  Monthly  Review   for  Investors,    - 

Bankers  and  Men  of  Affairs.  Edited  by  Byron  W.  Holt. 
Contributions  by  HORACE  WHITE,  PROF.  JOHN  B.  CLARK, 
PROF.  IRVING  FISHER.  MAURICE  L.  MUHLEMAN, 
WALTER  S.  LOGAN,  FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  JOHN 
DEWITT  WARNER,  CHAS.  A.  CONANT,  ROBERT  GOOD-  t 
BODY,  JAMES  R.  BRANCH,  DAVID  WILLCOX,  H.  T.  NEW-  | 
COMB,  ROBERT  BAKER,  CHAS.  S.  HAMLIN,  HON.  JOHN  f 
J.  ESCH,  FRED'K  N.  JU DSON,  FRANK  S.  GARDNER,  HUGO  | 
R  MEYER,  FRANK  H.  SPEARMAN,  and  others.  DEPART-  | 
MENTS — Critical  Comment  on  Current  Events,  Monthly  Sum-  | 
mary  of  Events,  Stock  Market  Outlook,  Inquiry  Department,  Corres-  \ 
pondence,  etc.,  etc.  128  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated. 
Subscription,  $3  00  Per  Year.  THE  MOODY  CORPORATION, 
35  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


■>■■».■<■.»..«. 
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rioney 

CAN   BE  SAVED  BY  MEANS 
OF  AN  ENDOWNENt  POUCV 


YOU  CAN  ONLY  SECURE 
SUCH  A  POLICY  WHILE  YOU 
ARE   IN  GOOD   HEALTH 


Pamphlets  and  Full  Particulars  regarding  the 

New  Accumulation  Endowment  Policy 

sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life 

ASSOCIATION 


bV.   C.  MACDONALD, 

Actuary. 

Head  Office 


J.   K.  MACDONALD, 

Managing  Dirbctor. 

TORONTO,  Canada 


L  IIJJJ         XJC/Oi         a«-<a.^T    kD       ir±.n.\>  .i^J^-L^i  JJJ 


"Success  has  three  component  parts.  One  is  the  article,  which  must 
have  undoubted  merit ;  the  second  is  opportunity,  and  the  third  can 
be  described  as  X." 

We  maice  the  article. 

Your  grocer  provides  the  opportunity. 

The    X   is    when    you    read  this  and  instruct 
your  good  wife  to  buy 


ii 


Crown "  Brand  Tabic  Syrup 


Manufactured  only   by 


ESTABLISHED    1858 


EDWARDSBURG  STARCH  CO.,  Urnited 


MONTREAL,    QUE. 
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THE  WEEKLY  POST 

TORONTO — ONT. 

The  Weekly  Post  i!  **  ?*'°:^f:*'!f 

•^  raper,  devoted  to  the 

discussion  of  Current  Events,  Literary  and  Scientific 
Matters,  Finance,  and  all  matters  of  general  interest. 

THE   SUBSCRIPTION   IS  $1.00   PER   ANNUM 

THE  CIRCULATION  EMBRACES    THE 
ENTIRE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  ^  ^ 

The  Weekly  Post  ^cc^^pi^s  ^  ^^iq^^^ 

^  place   among    Can- 

adian papers.     There  is  no  other  weekly  at  all  like 
it. 

It  is  good  without  being  goody. 

Interesting  without  being  sensational. 

Light  without  being  frivolous. 

Serious  without  being  heavy. 

Thoroughly  readable  from  beginning  to  end. 

Advertisers  will  find  it  an  excellent*   medium 

as  it  circulates  from  coast  to  coast  and  accepts  only 
high-class  advertisements. 

Prizes  are  offered  weekly,  various  competitions 
being  organized. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 
Publishing  Office :    22  YONGE  ST.  ARCAiQE,  TORONTO 


e^)fr;C;iefr^:>r^)^^;fc»()»()^:c»o»(^^»ei^>3fc»^^ 


IDontbly  Jlccouttt  System 
for  Retail  Crade 


In  answer  to  our  inquiry  from  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partmental stores  in  Montreal,  who  are  using  this  system, 
this  is  their  answer,  viz.: 

*'  Briefly,  we  fiud  the  Loose-Leaf  System  of  handling  accounts  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  have  seven  Ledgers  containing  about  5,000  running 
accounts  and  a  large  number  of  pettys." 

Ellis  Bros.,  of  Ottawa,  write  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  been  using  your  Monthly  Account  System  in  our  grocery 
business  for  the  past  four  years.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction  and 
is  away  ahead  of  the  old-time  system.  Its  greatest  feature  is  in  always 
having  accounts  ready  for  rendering.  We  heartily  recommend  it  to  any 
concern  wishing  to  be  up-to-date. 

"Ei.Lis  Bros." 
"Write  for  Particulars 


The  ROLLA  L  GRAIN  CO.,  Limited 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

■RANGH  OFFICES  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipegr. 


hCC4C4>)f:^^:^^lt7lt)»0O0»Q»0<C; 


X   KAY'S  OFFICE  FURNITURE  DEP'T. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

t    _     _         t 

♦ 
♦ 

t 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


f  STACK  OF  VERTICAL  FILING   SECTIONS. 

We  carry  a  large  assortment  of  Office  Desks, 
Writing  Tables,  Office  Chairs,  Stools,  etc.,  and 
are  sole  agents  in  Toronto  for  the  famous  Shaw- 
Walker  Multi-Cabinet  Filing  Systems. 

O'lr  prices  are  uniformly  reasonable 

JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

36  and  38  King  Street  West,       -      TORONTO 


♦ 
♦ 

i 


THE 


ismm 


MflGftZINE 

THE  CREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MflCAIINES 
REPRODUCED  FOR  BUSY  PEQBJ^E  - 


Vol.  XI.      No.  6 


APRIL,     1906 


$2  a  year;    20c.  a  copy 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  C9L1MITED1 


MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG  AND       UONOON  EHG 


Grand  ^Toy's 


Twinlock  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 

A  Modem  Binder 

that  will  hold  Single  Sheets  as  securely 

as  Old  Style  Bound  Books 


Strong  in 
Construction 

Powerful  in 

Sheet  Clamping 
Mechanism 

No  Metal  Parts 
Exposed  to  Mar 
or  Scratch  the 
Desk 
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Our  readers  will  doiibtle&s  iiote 
the  increase  in  our  advertisino-  pat- 
ronag-e  this  month.  Tne  Busy  Man^s 
Magazine  is  not  only  'Haking-  on" 
with  the  reading-  public,  it  is  also 
attracting  the  attention  of  advertis- 
ers. This  is  as  it  should  be.  for 
our  magazine  offers  a  splendid  field 
to  the  man  who  desires  to  advertise 
his  wares.  We  appreciate  the  ser- 
vice our  advertisers  are  rendering 
us  by  their  support  and  we  bespeak 
for  them  consideration  from  our 
many  readers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  inter- 
est that  is  being  manifested  by  the 
publishers  of  other  magazines  in  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine.  In  a  letter 
from  the  circulation  manager  of  one 
of  the  most  noted  American  monthly 
periodicals,  he  wrote  in  most  kindly 
terms  of  the  March  number  of  The 
Busy  Man's  Magazine,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  the  excellence  of  the  char- 
acter     sketch        of      Mr.      Frederic 

NichoUs,  by  Augustus  Bridle. 
*     *     * 

Busy  men  all  over  the  world  are 
noting  the  advent  of  the  Busy  Man's 
Ma""azine  and  inquiries  and  subscrip- 
tions are  coming  in  from  all  direc- 
tions. In  our  mail  recently  we  came 
across  a  letter  from  one  of  the  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  written  from  Ancon,  C.Z., 
with  the  result  that  this  gentleman  is 
now  a  reader  of  The  Busy  Man's 
Magazine.  The  initials  C.Z.,  are 
new  to  many  of  our  readers.  In  fact, 
they  represent  a  new  territory;  they 
stand  for  Canal  Zone. 


The  value  of  the  department  de- 
voted to  listing  the  contents  of  the 
magazines  of  the  month  is  undoubt- 
ed. To  the  reader,  it  is  a  great  boon.' 
We  believe  there  is  only  one  periodi- 
cal in  the  world  which  supplies  a 
list  in  any  way  as  complete  as  ours, 
and,  as  the  periodical  in  question  is 
published  in  London,  it  is  of  little 
service  to  Canadians  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

But  not  only  do  readers  welcome 
this  department,  but  the  publishers 
of  magazines  realize  its  worth.  Only 
the  other  day  the  publisher  of  an 
American  magazine  wrote  us  inquir- 
ing why  we  did  not  refer  to  his  pub- 
lication in  our  March  issue.  The 
answer  w^as  that  we  had  failed  to 
receive  a  copy  of  his  magazine,  it 
having  evidently  gone  astray  in  the 
mails.  But  this  is  proof  positive 
that  magazine  publishers  recognize 
the  value  of  a  notice  in  The  Busy 
Man's  Magazine. 


In  this  issue  we  have  somewhat 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  department 
of  magazine  contents.  Heretofore 
we  have  simply  referred  to  articles 
that  would  be  of  interest  or  value  to 
business  men  and  students  of  affairs. 
But  this  month  we  have  gone  a  step 
further  and  are  giving  the  titles  of 
all  the  articles  in  the  magazines, 
whether  they  treat  of  science,  art, 
literature  or  commerce.  This  means 
a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
department,  but  we  feel  that  the  in- 
creased space  is  well  utilized. 


mv  Sympbony 

By  William  Henry  Cbanning- 

TO  live  content  with  small  means  ^  to  seek  ele- 
gance ratber  tban  luKury,  and  refinement  ratber 
tban  fasbion  ^  to  be  wortby,  not  respectable  and 
wealtby,  not  ricb  .^  to  study  bard,  tbink  quietly, 
talk  gently,  act  frankly  ^  to  listen  to  stars  and 
birds,  to  babes  and  sages,  witb  open  beart  ^  to 
bear  all  cbeerfully,  do  all  bra«!ely,  await  occasions, 
burry  never  ^  in  a  word  to  let  tbe  spiritual,  uobid* 
den  and  unconscious  grow  up  tbrougb  tbe  common  a» 
tbis  is  to  be  my  sympbony.   ^   ^   ^   ^   a» 
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Hormidas  Laporte— Municipal  Reformer 

BY  J.  G.  LORRIMAN, 

From  nail-maker  to  Mayor  of  Canada's  greatest  city,  seems  a  steep  climb,  eTcn  in  thia 
country  of  strange  reversals.  And  yet,  traced  through  such  intermediate  stages  as  grocery 
derk,  retail  grocer  and  wholesaler,  it  represents  the  story  of  Hormisdas  Laporte. 


THE  lives  of  men  who  have 
risen  from  the  masses 
to  occupy  positions  of 
honor  are  often  pointed  out  as 
encouragement  to  young  men  of  the 
present  day.  But  they  are  so  often 
examples  of  what  a  combination  of 
luck,  bluff  and  graft  can  do,  that 
conscientious  young  men  derive  little 
inspiration  from  them.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  the  subject 
of  our  present  sketch.  A  hard  and 
almost  unceasing  worker,  a  man  of 
great  ambition  and  high  ideals,  Hor- 
midas Laporte  so  won  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow  citizens  by  his 
honesty  and  courage,  that  he  became 
their  natural  leader  in  the  campaign 
against  municipal  corruption.  It  is 
as  the  municipal  reformer  of  Mont- 
real he  is  known  from  end  to  end  of 
Canada. 

The  little  French-Canadian  village 
of  Sault-au-Recollet  was  the  birth- 
place of  Laporte,  on  the  seventh  of 
November,  1850.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  limited  to  a  short  course  in 
the  parish  school  of  that  place,  as 
his  parents  did  not  possess  the  means 
to    give   him   better    advantages.      If 


Laporte  had  not  possessed  pluck  be- 
yond the  ordinary  measure  he  would 
no  doubt  have  remained  in  that  sta- 
tion of  life,  but  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  made  his  first  independent 
move,  when  he  came  to  Montreal 
and  engaged  as  nailmaker  with  a 
manufacturing  firm. 

Although  his  work  was  particular- 
ly burdensome,  nothing  could  break 
the  spirit  of  young  Laporte.  He  en- 
tered a  night  school  and  enthusiasti- 
cally began  the  study  of  commercial 
subjects.  His  natural  talents  were 
sharpened  by  this  training,  and  in- 
side of  four  years  he  found  himself 
capable  of  accepting  a  clerkship  in  a 
wholesale  grocery. 

Some  men  look  upon  such  a  posi- 
tion as  the  summum  bonum.  Once 
perched  upon  the  dizzy  stool  of  a 
ledger-keeper  or  accountant,  they 
settle  down  to  a  life  of  contentment. 
The  future  to  them  is  a  long  vista  of 
figures  in  column  and  trial  balances 
that  refuse  to  balance.  Still  more — 
the  vast  majority,  perhaps— accept  a 
clerkship  with  visions  of  roll-top 
desks,  but,  lacking  some  element  of 
aggressiveness,     they,     before      long. 
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subside  into   the   same  rut   as     their 
fellows. 

Laporte  belonged  to  the  other 
class — the  clever,  the  ambitious,  the 
aggressive.  He  was  not  satisfied  to 
receive  his  monthly  pay  in  a  yellow 
envelope,  even  though  it  did  get  fat- 
ter from  year  to  year.  The  sight  of 
"the  boss'"  behind  the  glass  parti- 
tion had  no  terrors  for  Laporte,  who 
feared  not  to  "walk  the  carpet." 
Rather,  it  inspired  him  with  the  de- 
sire to  become  a  "boss"  himself.  He 
applied  himself  even  more  closely  to 
his  work,  carefully  nursed  his  sav- 
ings, and  in  1870  hung  out  his  sign 
on  the  corner  of  St.  Martin  and  St. 
James  streets,  as  the  full-fledged  pro- 
prietor of  a  grocery  store.  True,  it 
was  small,  but  the  man  behind  the 
counter  was  not.  He  soon  made 
customers,  and  his  business  policy 
was  so  thoroughly  popular  that  his 
trade  grew  to  large  proportions. 

Likewise,  Laporte  grew  as  well.  If 
the  majority  of  men  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  good  retail  business, 
he  differed  from  them.  He  saw  its 
limitations,  and  he  could  brook  no 
hedges  about  him.  So  he  jumped  the 
hedges,  and  assailed  greater  possi- 
bilities, entering  upon  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  1881.  As  time 
went  on,  and  his  business  increased, 
he  took  in  various  partners  until, 
finally,  in  1894,  the  partnership  was 
converted  to  a  joint  stock  company, 
having  as  its  president  Hormidas 
Laporte.  There  is  to-day  no 
better-known  wholesale  grocery  house 
in  Eastern  Canada  that  that  of  La- 
porte, Martin  &  Cie. 
f  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  Mr. 
Laporte's  business  career,  but  the 
public  is  far  more  interested  in  his 
successful  fight  against  municipal  im- 
purity. That  Montreal  to-day  en- 
joys a  comparatively  clean  and  hon- 
est civic  government;   that  the  giant 


trusts  are  no  longer  plundering  the 
people  of  that  city  with  impunity; 
that  streets  are  better  paved,  and 
parks  more  numerous  and  more  at- 
tractive, is  due,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  the  persistent  struggle 
of  Mr.  Laporte  and  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  leader. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  un- 
der which  Laporte  labored,  and  to 
appreciate  the  sweeping  reforms  ef- 
fected during  his  term  in  the  council, 
it  will  be  profitable  to  review  brief- 
ly the  conditions  existing  previous  to 
that    time. 

The  period  in  Montreal's  history 
when  graft  and  corruption  reigned 
supreme  may  be  placed  as  between 
1882  and  1899.  During  this  time  the 
city's  debt  increased  by  $16,000,000. 
A  carnival  of  the  most  reckless  ex- 
travagance prevailed.  The  civic 
treasury  was  the  happy  hunting 
ground  of  the  asphalt  and  paving 
contractor.  Thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  were  expend- 
ed in  widening  back  streets,  by  a 
system  which  permitted  the  expro- 
priation fiend  to  busily  plunder  the 
public  chest.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  disbursements,  the 
city's  streets  were  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  claims  for  damages  of  all  kinds 
were  constantly  being  filed  against 
the  city.  Judgments  aggregating 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars were  thus  charged  to  its  rapidly 
growing  debt.  And  even  these  dam- 
age suits  were  seized  upon  as  an  op- 
portunity of  distributing  patronage, 
so  that  the  law  costs  and  witnesses' 
fees  constituted  a  formidable  item  in 
the  grand  total  of  extravagance.  The 
columns  of  the  daily  papers  were 
ever   exposing    scandals    innumerable. 

Under  this  regime  of  corruption 
and  bossism  the  city  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.     Indeed,  on 
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one  occasion  the  humiliating-  spec- 
tacle was  seen  of  a  bailiff  seizing-  the 
furniture  of  the  council  chamber  for 
debt.  This  incident,  thoug-h  parti- 
ally in  jest,  yet  serves  to  illustrate 
the  hopeless  state  into  which  the 
city's  finances  had  fallen.  Many 
pages  could  be  covered  with  instances 
of  misg-overnment,  but  a  few  will 
sufi&ce  to  indicate  them.  The  gas 
company  secured  a  ten  years'  fran- 
chise to  supply  g-as  in  the  city,  at 
$1.20  per  thousand  feet,  when  it 
should  have  been  but  60c.,  or,  at 
most,  75c.  The  city  council,  despite 
numerous  protests,  and  without  call- 
ing for  tenders,  passed  the  reports  of 
the  light  and  finance  committees, 
giving  the  electric  company  a  ten 
years'  extension  of  its  contract  for 
street  lighting,  at  a  rate  of  $119  per 
arc  light  per  annum,  when  it  was 
known  that  an  offer  of  $100  existed. 
The  difference  meant  voting  away  a 
round  million  of  the  peoples'  money. 
Contracts  for  paving  were  frequently 
let  in  a  similar  manner,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  have  the  city 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  St.  Lam- 
bert Hill  expropriation,  which  was 
finally  accomplished  with  half  the 
cost  payable  by  the  proprietors. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions 
Mr.  Laporte,  in  1896,  was  nominated 
for  the  Centre  Ward,  to  oppose  Aid. 
Rainville,  who  was  one  of  the  main- 
stays of  the  old  regime.  The  contest 
was  very  sharp,  but  Mr.  Laporte 
was  defeated  -by  about  forty  votes, 
his  supporters  claiming  that  this 
was  due  to  the  stuffing  of  voters' 
lists  with  the  names  of  French  col- 
onists who  had  no  right  to  vote. 

In  1897  the  alderman  who  held  the 
second  seat  in  Centre  Ward  resigned 
on  account  of  absence  from  the  city, 
and  Mr.  Laporte  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation to  fill  his  place.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  took  his  seat 


in  the  council,  with  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  opposing  illegitimate  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  and  he  was 
not  long  in  showing  his  color.  One 
of  his  first  steps  was  to  support  a 
motion  abolishing  the  patronage  sys- 
tem in  purchasing  supplies  for  civic 
departments,  and  substituting  a 
single  buyer.  Later  on  he  strongly 
opposed  a  motion  to  abolish  the  re- 
quirement that  aldermanic  candidates 
candidates  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write. 

He  thus  became  identified. with  the 
movement  for  reform  which  was 
then  setting  in  more  strongly.  In 
1898  he  was  re-elected  in  the  Centre 
Ward  for  two  years,  and  found  him- 
self associated  in  council  with  a  lit- 
tle knot  of  aldermen  who  were  the 
genesis  of  the  reform  party.  There 
were  Aldermen  Ames,  Martineau, 
Lariviere  and  Gagnon,  but  Laporte's 
natural  qualities  of  leadership  soon 
made  him  the  recognized  head  of  the 
movement. 

The  connection  thus  formed  be- 
tween these  aldermen  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  Laporte's  political 
career.  Comprising  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  council,  the  little  re- 
form party,  although  outnumbered, 
made  a  brave  struggle  against  the 
methods  then  in  vogue,  and  gained  a 
large  share  of  public  sympathy. 
From  that  time  on  the  five  worked 
together,  in  election  campaigns  as 
well  as  in  sittings  of  the  council,  and 
the  impetus  given  to  Laporte's  cause 
by  the  magnificent  organizing  ability 
of  Aid.  Ames  was  no  doubt  the  fac- 
tor that  made  sure  his  succession  to 
the  mayoralty. 

One  incident  must  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  to  show  how  effective  the 
efforts  of  Laporte's  reform  party  be- 
came. One  of  his  followers,  Aid. 
Gagnon,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
water  works  committee  and,  as  such, 
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discovered  many  irregularities  in  the 
administration  of  that  department. 
The  superintendent  seemed  to  be 
pulling  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the 
committee,  and  Laporte  demanded 
an  investigation.  The  disclosures 
made  were  sufficient  to  cause  the 
resignation  of  the  official. 

Similar  good  work  was  done  in 
other  departments,  and  the  hands  of 
the  reform  party  were  greatly 
strengthened  for  the  election  of  1900. 
Laporte  was  now  universally  consid- 
ered the  leader  of  good  citizenship 
and  reform.  He  and  his  followers 
made  a  vigorous  stand  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  when  council  first  met  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  eight 
men  instead  of  five.  Still  better 
work  was  done  during  the  term  of 
that  council.  In  fact,  although  the 
municipal  reform  party  was  still  in 
the  minority  a  distinct  improvement 
was  noticed  in  every  department  ex- 
cept that  of  roads. 

But  the  triumph  of  Laporte  and 
the  reform  party  came  in  1902.  Near- 
ly all  his  old  followers  were  returned 
and  he  now  found  himself  for  the 
first  time  at  the  head  of  a  majority. 
It  was  a  reform  council,  and  there- 
fore a  Laporte  council.  He  was  the 
animating  spirit,  and  his  the  quiet 
personality  which  swayed  all  admin- 
istration for  the  next  two  years.  He 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  successful 
aldermen  who  ever  sat  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Montreal.  Under  his  manage- 
ment some  of  the  most  important 
suits  in  years  were  settled  in  the 
city's  favor.  Trusts  and  monopolies 
were  humbled,  and  the  finances  were 
so  ably  managed  that  Mr.  Laporte 
was  able  to  say  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  term  : 

"When  the  movement  for  reform 
began     the     revenues  were     and  had 


been  so  badly  managed  that  there 
was  no  money  left  for  street  im- 
provements, and  the  city  was  very 
much  down  at  the  heel.  Last  year 
we  were  able  to  spend  $977,323 — al- 
most a  round  million — on  road 
works." 

On  the  approach  of  the  1904  elec- 
tions the  reform  party  naturally 
turned  to  Mr.  Laporte  as  its  candi- 
date for  mayor.  He  was  opposed  by 
two  candidates,  one  of  whom  was 
supported  by  the  large  corporations 
and  the  liquor  interests.  But  La- 
porte was  so  popular  that  no  private 
or  corporation  interests  could  defeat 
him,  and  he  went  in  by  the  largest 
majority  ever  given  in  Montreal. 
Both  his  opponents  lost  their  de- 
posits. It  was  a  case  of  "Eclipse 
first,  the  rest  nowhere,"  and  the 
whole  city— French  and  English,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant— re- 
joiced at  his  success. 

As  mayor  he  fulfilled  the  promises 
of  his  apprenticeship.  No  more  me- 
thodical man  has  ever  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  Montreal.  He  was 
invariably  punctual  at  meetings,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  attended  to 
the  immense  correspondence  entailed 
by  his  position  won  the  admiration 
of  all.  To  all  civic  employes  he  was 
courtesy  personified.  No  words  but 
those  of  praise  are  heard  of  him  at 
city  hall.  And,  as  ever,  he  was  a 
hard  worker.  He  would  not  let  slide 
any  of  his  duties,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  long-continued  strain  his  health 
broke  down  in  November  of  last 
year.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up 
heavy  work  and  spend  a  vacation  in 
Florida,  whence  he  has  just  return- 
ed within  the  past  couple  of  weeks, 
much  improved  but  not  yet  fully  re- 
stored. 

To  a  stranger,  ex-Mayor  Laporte 
lends  an  impression  of  a  somewhat 
cold    and    unresponsive    nature.      But 
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his  friends  know  that  this  is  but  a 
mask  by  which  he  protects  himself 
from   impostors. 

Of  infinitely  mild  disposition  he 
possesses  in  a  marked  degree  all  the 
tact  common  to  born  leaders  of  men. 
And  he  has  ever  been  remarkable  for 
his  diplomacy  in  dealing-  with  oppon- 
ents. These  he  does  not  try  to  crush 
with  invective,  but  rather  to  win 
over  by  persuasion. 

Mr.  Laporte  has  been  a  municipal 
reformer  indeed,  but  he  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  fire-eating-  revo- 
lutionists who  have  corrected  abuses 
in  other  large  cities.  His  victories 
have  all  been  won  quietly,  syste- 
matically, inevitably,  impairing  no 
friendships.  If  any  proof  of  this 
were  needed  it  would  be  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  the  Montreal  Council, 
Board  of  Trade,  Chambre  de  Com- 
merce, and  other  commercial  and 
social  organizations  in  which  he  is 
interested,  are  at  present  combining 
in  a  testimonial,  which  will  be  ten- 
dered him  shortly. 

In  public  speaking,  Mr.  Laporte 
has  never  shone.  His  addresses  are 
nearly  always  read,  and  in  speaking 
to  his  constituents  he  has  generally 
preferred  to  use  his  native  tongue. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  nomination 
for  mayor,  although  his  opponent 
addressed  the  meeting  in  both  French 
and  English,  Mr.  Laporte  was  con- 
tent to  present  his  claims  in  French 
alone.  His  temperament  is  naturally 
a  retiring  one,  yet  he  was  practi- 
cally forced  to  the  front  of  the  re- 
form party  by  reason  of  his  fine 
grasp  of  finance  and  his  innate  quali- 
ties of  leadership.  The  newspaper 
man  and  professional  interviewer 
alike  have  found  him  all  but  hopeless 
for  he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
talk  about  his  own  achievements. 
His  dislike  for  social  functions  is  as 
well  known   as   is     the    pleasure     he 


finds  in  his  own  home  life.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  people,  made  great  by 
the  people,  almost  against  his  own 
wishes. 

And  yet  there  is  a  strange  contra- 
diction in  his  character.  Modest  he 
undoubtedly  is,  but  in  the  face  of  op-< 
position  or  personal  attacks  he  be- 
comes at  once  watchful  and  aggres- 
sive. A  good  instance  of  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  attack  occurred  when  he 
was  president  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. It  was  during  the  time  of 
the  great  coal  strike,  after  Mr.  La- 
porte had  been  successful  in  organiz- 
ing a  civic  coal  supply  to  relieve 
want  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens. The  management  of  this  fund 
was  criticised  in  some  quarters  and 
Mr.  Laporte  bitterly  resented  the 
imputations.  In  fact  he  even  threat- 
ened to  resign  his  presidency,  where- 
upon the  criticisms  were  at  once  re- 
tracted. 

In  appearance  Mr.  Laporte  is 
rather  above  medium  height  and 
gives  the  impression  of  one  who  has 
taken  undue  advantage  of  a  good 
physique  by  over-work.  The  ill- 
health  from  which  he  has  suffered  of 
late  months  has  left  him  without  the 
springy  step  that  formerly  charac- 
terized him,  but  his  strong  mentality 
remains.  His  full  beard  throws  into 
great  prominence  the  penetrating 
eyes  which,  with  his  ample  forehead, 
give  evidence  of  an  intellect  keen  and 
receptive. 

Immediately  on  seeing  him  one  ex- 
pects him  to  go  right  to  the  point — 
and  so  he  does.  He  wastes  no  words 
and  will  tolerate  no  hedging.  This 
is  largely  the  secret  of  the  attention 
he  is  able  to  give  to  his  wide  ac- 
tivities, for  besides  the  offices  al- 
ready mentioned  Mr.  Laporte  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  soci- 
al, benevolent  and  financial  institu- 
tions of  his  native  province.   He  has 
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at  various  times  occupied,  among' 
others,  the  positions  of  president  of 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
president  of  Alliance  Nationale, 
president  of  Union  St.  Vincent,  and 
harbor  commissioner.  He  is  still 
president  of  the  Dominion  Grocers' 
Guild,  president  of  St.  -Jean  Bap- 
tiste  Society,  director  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Bank  of  Canada,  of  Le  Credit 


Foncier  Franco-Canadien,  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  Assurance  Company,  and 
of  'La  Sauvegarde"  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 

The  career  of  ex-Mayor  Laporte 
should  teach  young*  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day  that  distinguished  positions 
await  men  of  g"reat  ambition,  of  tire- 
less energy  and  of  unimpeachable 
honesty. 


A  Strategic  Movement 

BY  CLO.  GRAVES  IN  WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 

It  was  quite  a  remarkable  scene  upon  whish  the  returned  mariner.  William  Jupp,  entered 
at  the  paternal  home  in  Kentish  town.  To  the  reader  it  is  very  amusing,  but  probably  the 
victims  of  the  strategic  movement  did  not  feel  very  funny  about  it. 


HEN  Mr.  William  Jupp,  mar- 
iner, late  of  the  tramping 
clay-steamer  Lucy  of  Looe, 
from  Stockholm  to  London  Docks 
with  a  return-cargo  of  fresh  meat 
and  middle-aged  eggs,  had  drawn  his 
pay  as  A.B. — a  title  hotly  contested 
by  the  captain  and  mate  of  the  Lucy 
of  Looe — a  desire  to  inhale  once  more 
the  health-giving  breezes  of  his  na- 
tive Kentish  town  and  renew  old 
ties,  somewhat  rudely  broken  a  few 
brief  years  previously,  led  the  re- 
turned prodigal  to  board  a  'bus 
bound  for  the  northwest. 

To  nostrils  fresh  from  the  ocean 
breezes,  the  perfume  of  haddocks  in 
the  Queen's  Crescent  could  give  no 
sensation  that  was  new,  and  after 
traversing  a  grove  of  these  saline  ar- 
ticles of  diet,  tastefully  interspersed 
with  cheap  haberdashery  and  old 
ironware,  Mr.  Jupp  steered  down  a 
narrow  turning,  pausing  at  the  cor- 
ner public-house  to  inquire  the  time, 
and  finally  brought-to  at  the  middle 
house  of  a  squeezy  row  of  five.  Un- 
mistakable signs  of  festivity  distin- 
guished the  dwelling  :  the  muslin  cur- 


tains were  stiff  with  recent  starch, 
and  the  doorsteps  were  dazzlingly 
clean.  A  potman  from  the  public- 
house  at  the  corner  was  in  the  act  of 
delivering  such  a  number  of  frothing 
quart  pots  at  the  area  door  that 
Mr.  Jupp's  first  solo  on  the  iiont- 
door  knocker,  which  wore  a  white 
calico  favor  of  huge  proportions,  was 
rendered  faint  by  emotion.  Upon  a 
repetition  of  the  knock,  his  sister 
Lizzie,  a  fresh-colored  young  woman 
of  twenty-three,  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  ribbons  which  even  Mr. 
Jupp  hesitated  to  attribute  to  joy  at 
his  return,  opened  to  the  wanderer. 

"What  ho,  Liz  !"  said  Mr.  Jupp 
with  easy  playfulness. 

"My  gracious!"  remarked  the 
fresh-colored  young  woman,  without 
perceptible  rapture,   "it's  Bill  !" 

"The  same  as  ever,"  said  Mr. 
Jupp,  by  a  brotherly  salute  convinc- 
ing the  young  woman  that  his  fra- 
ternal feelings  and  the  bristles  on 
his  chin  were  as  strong  as  ever.  She 
squealed,  and  at  the  shrill  sound  the 
upper  half  of  the  body  of  another 
young  woman— in  a  similar  condition 
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as  to  ribbons  and  excitement— ap- 
peared above  the  landing-  of  the 
kitchen  stairs. 

"We  don't  want  no  coal  to-day," 
cried  the  second  young  woman.  "Get 
off  my  clean  doorstep,  will  you  ? 
Here,   Rover  !    Ro " 

"It  ain't  the  coalman,"  said  Liz- 
zie, as  a  chain  rattled  in  the  back 
yard  and  a  hoarse  bark  responded  to 
the  second  young-  woman's  call.  "It's 
Bill  come  home  from  sea  !" 

"Don't  make  as  thoug-h  you  didn't 
know  as  what  I  was  a-coming,  both 
of  you,"  said  Mr.  Jupp  in  an  injured 
tone,  "when  you've  'ad  a  letter  to 
say." 

The  young  women  exchanged  a 
glance  and  shook  their  heads. 
"That's  another  of  yours,  Bill," 
said  the  first  young  woman.  "We 
haven't  'ad  no  letter." 

"Nor  you  didn't  write  us  none, 
neither,"  said  the  second  young 
woman.  "If  anything  came,  it  was  a 
post  card  !" 

"It  were  a  post  card,"  said  the  in- 
jured Mr.  Jupp,  "with  a  pictur'  of 
the  King  o'   Sweden  on  it." 

"And  no  stamp,"  said  the  second 
young  woman.  "The  postman  want- 
ed me  to  pay  tuppence  for  it,  so  I 
wouldn't  take  it  in.  It  was  just  like 
you,  he  said." 

"The  pictur'  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den ?"  inquired  the  flattered  Mr. 
Jupp . 

"No;  the  meanness  of  posting  it 
without  a  stamp,"  said  the  second 
sister. 

"I'll  remember  that  postman  when 
I  see  'im,"  said  the  injured  Mr. 
Jupp.  "Meantime,  are  you  two 
gals  a-going  to  let  me  come  aboard 
—in,  I  mean — or  ain't  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  we  must,"  said  Bessie, 
the  second  young  woman,  who  was 
the  elder  of  the  Misses  Jupp.  "Trou- 
bles never  come  singly,"   she  added. 


"It  never  rains  but  it  pours  !"  re- 
marked Lizzie,  as  she  economically 
opened  the  hall  door  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  the  re- 
turned wanderer,  and  warmly  urged 
him  to  wipe  his  boots  once  more  up- 
on the  mat  which  adorned  the  sacred 
threshold  of  home.  "No,  don't  you 
go  in  there  !  '  she  added  hastily,  as 
Mr.  J"upp  extended  his  hand  towards 
the  knob  of  the  front  parlor  door. 
"That's  where  it's  all  laid  out  an' 
waiting  ! ' ' 

"Not  a  corpse  !"  said  Mr.  Jupp, 
hastily  withdrawing  his  hand. 

Both  the  girls  giggled,  and  Mr. 
Jupp,  who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to 
corpses,  felt  relieved. 
"I  noo  if  it  was,  it  couldn't  be 
neither  o'  you,"  he  explained,  as  he 
followed  his  sisters  to  the  basement 
kitchen,  "cos  the  best  ones  of  a 
family  are  them  what  always  gets 
took  fust.  Elfred,  or  Joe,  I  expect- 
ed it  'ad  'ave  bin,  or  father.  'Ow  is 
the  old  man,   since  we're  talkin'  ?" 

"You  may  well  ask  how  father 
is  ?"  said  Bessie,  tossing  her  head. 
"You  wouldn't  need  to  ask  if  you 
knew  where  he  is." 

"Why,  where  is  'e  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Jupp's  puzzled  son. 

"He's  at  church!"  replied  Lizzie. 
She  exchanged  a  knowing  wink  with 
her  sister,  and  together  the  young 
women  enjoyed  the  pictorial  changes 
of  expression  which  rapidly  succeed- 
ed one  another  on  the  mobile  coun- 
tenance of  their  elder  brother. 

"At  church  !"  gasped  Mr.  Jupp  at 
length.  "Father  !  Why,  what's 
come   over   'im  ?" 

"You  may  well  ask,"  said  Bessie. 
"Do  you  call  to  mind  the  little 
sweet-an'-tobacco  shop  in  Railway 
Lane,  kep'  by  a  widow  what  never 
really  was  one — a  Mrs.  Clark,  with  a 
red  nose  an'  a  lot  o'  little  ringlets  of 
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'oburn  'air  f     You  do  ?     Well,  that's 
what's  come  over  father  !" 

"Sweet-an'-tobacco  shop  in  Rail- 
way Lane  !  'Ow  could  that  come 
over ?"  Mr.  Jupp  was  begin- 
ning, when  an  inner  light  dawned 
upon  him,  and  he  heavily  smote    his 


"You  mean  the  widder  !"  he  cried. 
"Well,  I'm  blowed  !  An'  so  father's 
up  to  a  bit  of  a  lark  at  'is  age  ! 
Well  done,   'im  1" 

"If  you  call  gettin'  married  to  a 
red-nosed  old  cat  a  bit  of  a  lark," 
said  Bessie,  "that's  what  he  is  up  to 
this  minute.  Joe  an'  Elfred  'ave 
gone  to  be  bridesmaids,"  she  added, 
as  Mr.  Jupp  gave  vent  to  a  piercing 
whistle  of  astonishment,  "  'as  me 
and  Liz  couldn't  be  spared  from 
'ome." 

"You  could  'ave  got  a  gal  in," 
suggested  Mr.  Jupp,  whose  protract- 
ed abstinence  from  malt  liquor — his 
last  pint  having  been  absorbed  at  the 
corner  public-house  previously  men- 
tioned— rendered  his  brain  preterna- 
turally  clear. 

"I  reckon  we  could,  silly,"  retort- 
ed Lizzie  ;  "an'  left  her  to  look  af- 
ter the  weddin'  breakfast  an'  take  in 
the  beer." 

"I  could  'a'  done  that  for  you," 
hazarded  Mr.    Jupp. 

"I  lay  you  could,"  said  Bessie, 
with  an  unsisterly  emphasis  that 
brought  a  flush  to  the  brow  of  the 
returned  prodigal  ;  "and  watch  the 
furniture,  too." 

"Watch  the  furniture!"  echoed 
Mr.  Jupp.  "For  fear  of  bailifis, 
d'yer  mean  ?" 

"For  fear  of  stepmothers,  which  is 
worse,"  said  Lizzie  Jupp,  her  rib- 
bons bristling  with  defiance  of  the 
lady  who  was  at  that  moment  receiv- 
ing the  vows  of  the  elder  Mr.  Jupp. 
"You've  no  idea  what  a  under'anded, 


artful  thing  she  is,  for  all  'er  mealy- 
mouthed  talk." 

"But  we've  got  the  better  of  er, 
mealy-mouth  an'  all,"  said  Bessie, 
"or  we  shall  when  her  and  father 
'ave  started  on  the  wedding  journey 
to  their  new  'ome.  There's  all  'is 
clothes,  packed  in  that  corded  box 
in  the  passage,  ready  to  go  away." 

"  'Ome  !"  echoed  Mr.  Jupp.  Why, 
ain't  this  their  'ome  ?" 

"Not  while  me  an'  Liz  an'  Elfred 
an'  Joe  are  inside  of  it,  whatever 
you  may  be  pore-sperrited  enough  to 
think,"  said  Bessie. 

"Why,  ain't  it— ain't  it  big 
enough  ?"  hazarded  Mr.  Jupp,  his 
eye  questing  furtively  in  search  of 
the  beer-cans. 

"No  !"  said  Bessie  plumply. 

"It  used  to  be,  when  mother  was 
alive,"  said  Mr.  Jupp,  whose  tongue 
clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  with 
thirst. 

"But  it  isn't  now,"  said  Lizzie. 
"The  fust  thing  me  and  Bess  done, 
when  father  broke  the  news  of  'is  en- 
gagement, was  to  move  'is  bed  'air 
chest  of  drawers  an'  washstand  an 
things  up  into  the  little  attic  in  the 
roof,  an'  take  his  large  first-floor 
front  bedroom  for  ourselves.  Then 
we  divided  the  other  two  bedrooms 
between  Elfred  and  Joe,  an'  dared 
'em  to  move  out.  Father  tried  'ar(? 
to  come  over  'em  to  change  with  'im, 
and  once  or  twice  he  managed  it  ; 
but  we  always  changed  his  things 
back  to  the  attic  whenever  he  moved 
'em  out,  an'  at  last  he  got  resigned 
an'  took  a  little  furnished  house  at 
'Ighgate  Clayfields  for  himself  an' 
his  bride." 

"But  what  about  the  rent  o'  this 
one  ?"  asked  Mr.  .Jupp  with  blunt- 
ness. 

"There's  only  two  quarters  more 
to  pay  to  the  Building  Society,"  said 
Bessie,  "and  then  the  house  is  ours." 
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"Father's,  you  mean,"  Mr.  Jupp 
was  going  to  say,  but  the  look  in 
Bessie's  eye  silenced  the  words  upon 
his  tongue,  and  he  turned  the  con- 
versation, dwelling  upon  the  dryness 
of  the  weather  and  the  thirst-pro- 
voking properties  of  the  air  of  Ken- 
tish Town.  The  arid  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  which  his  hints  were  ig- 
nored was  fast  converting  him  from 
a  man  and  a  brother  into  a  mere 
man,  when  the  legs  of  a  cab-horse 
were  seen  to  pass  the  window  of  the 
basement  kitchen,  from  which  all 
light  was  immediately  afterwards 
blocked  out  by  the  body  of  a  four- 
wheeled  cab.  A  moment  later  Mr. 
Jupp's  latch-key  was  heard  in  the 
door,  which  his  daughters  had 
thoughtfully  bolted. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  you,"  said 
Lizzie,  as,  after  a  protracted  inter- 
val, during  which  Mr.  Jupp  senior 
had  been  heard  to  swear,  she  ad- 
mitted the  happy  couple,  followed  by 
the  bridesmaids,  Joe  and  Alfred  ;  a 
sandy-haired,  middle-aged  niece  of 
the  bride,  attired  in  the  blue  serge 
and  poke-bonnet  of  the  Salvation 
Army  ;  a  stout  lady  in  a  velvet  man- 
tle and  feathers,  who  had  taken  over 
the  lease,  fixtures,  stock,  and  good- 
will of  the  little  sweet-and-tobacco 
shop  in  the  Railway  Lane,  and  who 
had  brought  her  little  girl;  and  three 
of  Mr.  Jupp's  male  cronies  and  club 
associates,  who  had  come  to  give 
their  friend  countenance  and  sup- 
port. 

"If  you  thought  it  was  me — us,  I 
mean,"  said  Mr.  Jupp,  with  a 
fatherly  scowl,  "  'ow  is  it  you  didn't 
open  the  door  ?"  He  led  his  blush- 
ing bride  past  his  daughters,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  front  room 
where  the  wedding-breakfast  was 
spread,  and  smoothed  his  corrugated 
brow  as  he  viewed  his  well-spread 
board.     "Eliza,   you   set  at  the  'ead, 


side  o'  me,"  he  continued.  "Missis 
Jecks,  you  an'  Lotty  come  'ere  on 
my  left.  Clarkson,  look  after  the 
bottom  of  the  table  ;  there's  a  cold 
loin  o'  pork  out  o'  your  own  shop 
what  we'll  look  to  you  to  carve. 
Widgett,  you  git  on  the  left  'and  o' 
Clarkson,  an'  Blaberry,  you  set  on 
'is  knife  side.  Joe  an'  Elf  red,  stow 
yourselves  where  you  can.  Now, 
then,  gals,  where' s  the  beer  V 

But  neither  Mr.  Clarkson,  who  was 
gallant,  as  are  all  butchers,  nor  Mr. 
Blaberry,  who  was  a  builder,  nor 
Mr.  Widgett,  who  kept  an  oil  and 
hardware  store,  would  be  seated  be- 
fore the  Misses  Jupp,  w^ho  natural 
charms,  heightened  by  ribbons  and 
indignation,  had  created  an  instan- 
taneous impression. 

"We're  coming  directly,"  said  Bes- 
sie, with  a  fascinating  smile,  be- 
stowed impartially  upon  all  three 
men,  "an'  so's  the  beer.  No  wonder 
pore  father  wants  a  drop,  after  all 
he  has  gone   through  this  morning." 

"Gone  through  ?"  echoed  the  stout 
lady,  who,  having  acquired  the 
sweet-and-tobacco  shop  upon  low 
terms,  was  temporarily  an  enthusi- 
astic partisan  of  the  new  Mrs.  Jupp. 
"Gone  through  ?" 

"You're  a  bit  deaf,  ain't  you  ?" 
said  Bessie,  bridling.  "So's  father, 
in  one  ear,  and  both  when  sensible 
people  try  to  offer  'im  advice.  I've 
half  wished  I  was,  more  than  once  o' 
late,  when  I've  'appened  to  over 'ear 
remarks  as  'ave  bin  made.  What 
was  it,  Liz,  the  cabman  said  when 
you  took  'im  out  'is  fare  ?" 

"  'No  fool  like  an  old  fool,'  I 
think  it  was,"  said  Lizzie,  serving 
out  the  beer  and  accidentally  passing 
over  the  bride,  an  instance  of  ne- 
glect which  the  incensed  bridegroom 
remedied  by  wresting  the  jug  from 
his  rebellious  offspring  and  helping 
his     wife     himself.      "But     'e   'ad    a 
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shilling  in  'is  mouth,  and  it  didn't 
come  out  clear.  Move  up  a  bit  more, 
Joe;  another  plate  'as  got  to  get  in 
at  this  corner.  Ain't  it  pleasant," 
she  continued  brightly — ''we  shall  be 
just  thirteen  at  table— with  Bill  ?" 

Mr.  Jupp  senior's  loaded  fork  had 
been  arrested  on  its  way  to  his 
mouth  at  the  sound  of  the  prodigal's 
name.  As  the  door  creaked  modestly 
open,  his  jaw  visibly  dropped,  but  he 
shook  hands  with  the  thirteenth 
guest  with  some  show  of  cordiality, 
and  introduced  his  eldest  stepson  to 
the  new  Mrs.  Jupp  by  the  simple 
process  ,  of  jerking  his  chin  at  the 
gentleman  and  immediately  nudging 
the  lady  in  the  side.  Rendered  ven- 
omous by  the  attacks  of  the  sisters, 
the  late  incumbent  of  the  sweetstuff- 
and-tobacco  shop  saw  in  the  awk- 
ward form  and  embarrassed  counten- 
ance of  the  returned  wandered  a  suit- 
able sacrifice,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  him  up,  by  asking 
how  long  he  had  been  away. 

"Five  years!"  said  Mr.  William 
Jupp  with  brevity. 

"Dear,  dear  !"  ejaculated  the  new 
Mrs.  Jupp,  "and  did  they  give  you 
as  much  as  that  ?" 

"Did  who  give  him  what  ?"  queri- 
ed Mr.  Jupp  senior  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

"The  judge  and  jury  I  mean,  but 
I  was  afraid  it  'ud  wound  'is  feel- 
ings to  mention  'em,"  explained  the 
new  Mrs.   Jupp  delicately. 

"What  maggot  'ave  you  got  into 
your  'ead  now,"  demanded  the  bride- 
groom, "  'bout  judges  and  juries  ? 
Bill  'as  bin  away  to  sea." 

"I'm  shore  I  beg  pardon,"  apolo- 
gized the  new  Mrs.  Jupp,  as  her 
eldest  stepson  commanded  his  swol- 
len feelings  and  addressed  himself  to 
cold  pork  and  beer.  "I  must  'ave 
bin  thinking  of  your  pore  wife's 
brother  Ben  what  broke  the  jeweler's 


winder  with  a  brick  an'  stole  a  tray- 
ful  o'   wedding-rings." 

"I  wonder  at  'im,  if  'e  did,"  said 
Mr.  William  Jupp,  glaring  pointedly 
at  his  new  parent  over  a  chop  bone, 
at  this  untimely  reference  to  the  un- 
deniable blot  on  the  family  scutch- 
eon. "One  weddin'  ring's  enough  for 
most  men." 

"An'  too  much  for  some  !"  said 
his  younger  brother  Joe,  stimulated 
to  the  sally  by  the  shrill  giggles  of 
his  sisters. 

"Are  you  a-going  to  set  by  and 
hear  me  insulted  at  your — at  my  own 
table,  an'  on  such  a  day  as  this  ?" 
demanded  the  bride  shrilly  of  the 
elder  Mr.   Japp. 

"Joe,"  said  that  gentleman  in  a 
voice  rendered  thick  by  emotion  and 
mashed  potato.  "You  an'  me'll  'ave 
a  word  in  the  back  yard  by  an'  by. 
You  ain't  too  old  an'  too  big  to 
whop — whatever  others  may  be. 

"Come,  come!"  said  Clarkson, 
who  loved  peace,  "  'Birds  in  their 
little' — you  know  !  Who'll  'ave  a  bit 
more  pork  ?"  and  he  smiled  genially 
as  he  contemplated  the  fast-vanish- 
ing joint,  which  he  had  supplied. 

"Not  for  me!"  said  the  second 
Mrs.  Jupp,  in  a  faint,  ladylike  voice, 
as  she  pushed  away  her  empty  plate. 
"I  don't  wish  to  put  anybody  off  of 
it — but  it  tastes  a  bit  measly,  to  my 
mind." 

"Meavsly!"  gasped  the  outraged 
butcher,  crimson  from  his  throttling 
collar  to  the  tips  of  his  large  ears. 
"Me   sell   measly   meat  !      Look  here 


"Doa't  pay  no  attention,  Mr. 
Clarkson,"  said  Lizzie  in  a  loud, 
bright,  cheerful  whisper.  "Don't 
you  know  them  as  ain't  used  to  'ave 
no  fresh  meat  are  always  the  'ardest 
to  please  ?  Bloaters  all  the  week 
round,  an'  'block  ornaments'  on  ! 
Sundays— that's    about    'er   mark!" 
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"If  you're  a  man,  Jupp,"  panted 
the  incensed  bride,  "you'll  show  it 
now,  by  standing  up  for  your  wife  i! " 
"What's  the  matter  now  ?"  growl- 
ed Mr.  Jupp  senior,  looking  up  from 
a  plateful  of  apple  pie,  as  his  spouse 
sank  back  in  her  chair,  making 
noises  in  her  throat  suggestive  of 
clucking  poultry  and  clocks  running 
down.  "What  'as  anybody  bin  an' 
said  now  ?  You're  too  feeling, 
Eliza,   that's  what  you  are." 

"There,  there!"  said  the  stout 
lady  soothingly,  as  the  poultry  and 
the  clocks  continued  :  "there,  there's 
a  dear  !  Give  'er  a  drop  of  beer, 
Mr.  Jupp,  sir — the  jug's  your  way. 
See,  now,"  she  continued,  as  Mr. 
Jupp's  compliance  promptly  flooded 
the  table-cloth,  "he's  'elded  you  as 
'e  loves  you — as  the  saying  is  !" 

"There's  nothing  in  the  glass  but 
froth,"  sobbed  the  bride,  after  an 
unavailing  attempt  to  drink  out  of 
the  tumbler. 

"Give  'er  the  jug,"  suggested  Al- 
fred, who  had  not  yet  offered  any 
contribution  to  the  general  conversa- 
tion. Reading  in  his  father's  eye 
an  appointment  in  the  back-yard 
similar  to  Joe's,  the  youth  choked, 
and  the  elderly  young  lady  in  Salva- 
tion Army  uniform  patted  him  oblig- 
ingly upon  the  back. 

"That's  what  comes  of  eatin'  in  a 
'urry,"  said  the  stout  lady  rebuk- 
ingly. 

"Don't  blame  the  pore  boy,"  said 
his  new  mother  in  a  sudden  access  of 
affection.  "You'd  bolt  if  you  was 
kep'  as  short  o'  food  as  Elfred  is. 
Ribbons  an'  fal-lals  has  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  draper's,  if  two  young 
women  as  ought  to  know  better  want 
to  be  took  for  worse  than  what  they 
are."  This  homethrust  delivered  at 
the  Misses  Jupp  rendered  Bessie,  for 
the  moment,  incapable  of  speech. 
Lizzie  was  about  to  plunge  into  the 


arena,  when  the  passage  of  an  enorm- 
ous furniture  van  down  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  without  shook  the 
small  house  so  violently  that  she 
was  obliged  to  cling  to  her  next 
neighbors  for  support.  These  being 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  Mr.  Widgett,  who, 
manifested  gratification  at  being 
clung  to,  the  indignation  of  Mrs. 
Jupp  was  raised  to  boiling-point. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  !"  she  said,  with  a 
scandalized  glare  at  the  offenders. 
"Nice  goings  on  !" 

"Nice  goings  off,  you  mean,"  said 
the  humorous  Mr.  Widgett,  pointing 
with  his  unoccupied  arm  to  the  word 
"Removals,"  which  was  painted  in 
child-high  yellow  letters  on  the  pass- 
ing vehicle. 

"Somebody's  doin'  a  quittin'  to- 
day, ain't  'em  ?"  observed  the  stout 
lady. 

"Prob'ly  them  Gadgers  at  Number 
Five,"  said  Mr.  Jupp  hastily.  "Told 
me  yesterday  'e  thought  o'  movin', 
Gadger  did." 

"The  van's  stoppin'  'ere  !"  squeal- 
ed the  little  girl  who  had  accom- 
panied the  stout  lady,  as  the  house 
left  off  trembling  and  the  grinding 
wheels   stopped. 

"It's  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Jupp, 
hastily  bolting   the   last  mouthful  of 

pie.      "I'll  go   an'    tell    'em "     He 

rose,      but     not    as    quickly      as     his 
daughters. 

"Don't  you  trouble,  father,"  said 
Lizzie,  with  unmistakable  meaning, 
as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  door, 
withdrew  it,  and  placed  it  in  tier 
pocket. 

"You  sit  down  and  finish  your 
beer,  father,"  said  Bessie  wartiingly. 
"You'll  have  to  start  in  a  Few  min- 
utes now,  if  you  want  to  get  into 
your  new  place  by  tea-time." 

"Out   away  by   'Ighgate   Clayfields, 
ain't  it  ?"   queried  Mr.  Blabery. 
Some    secret   emotion    impeded    the 
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speech  of  Mr.  Jupp  and  flushed  his 
countenance,  as  he  replied  that  the 
localization  of  Mr.  Biaberry  was  in 
every  way  correct,  and  opened  a  bot- 
tle of  unsweetened  gin. 

"Such  a  dismal,  lonesome,  out  o' 
the  way  kind  o'  place  to  settle  in,  I 
should  'ave  thought,"  said  the  Sal- 
vation niece  of  Mrs.  Jupp  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"Not  for  a  noo  married  couple,  my 
dear  !"  said  the  stout  lady,  taking  a 
little  cold  water  in  a  glass  of  gin. 

"It's  what  I  call  a  hideel  situation 
—that's  what  I  call  it  !"  said  Mr. 
Jupp,  sipping  at  a  tumbler  he  was 
mixing  for  his  wife  and  openly  wink- 
ing over  the  edge  of  it.  "Down  near 
the  bottom  of  a  nooly  opened  street 
with  a  railway  embankment  blockin' 
up  the  end,  an'  a  reclaimed  bit  o' 
waste  ground  at  the  back.  No  shops 
'cept  a  chandler's,  which  is  also  a 
greengrocer's  an'  a  butcher's  an'  a 
baker's  an'  grocer's  in  one.  No 
drapers,  no  theayter,  no  singin'-'all, 
no  cookin'  club  nor  Young  Women's 
Friendly,  which  is  another  name  for 
sweetheartin'  on  the  sly.  Quarter  of 
a  mile  to  walk  to  catch  your  train, 
an'  a  'bus  every  'arf-'our  to  the 
places  you  don't  want  to  go  to." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  both  be  'appy 
there  !"  said  Bessie,  laughing  unre- 
strainedly. "How  those  vanmcn  are 
bumping  the  things  about  next 
door  !" 

"They've  done  now!"  said  Mr. 
Jupp,  lighting  a  large,  pale  cigar  in 
a  red  waistband,  as  the  heavy  doors 
of  the  van  banged  to,  and  the  vehi- 
cle lumbered  away.  "They  'adn't 
much  to  take,"  he  added  incautious- 
ly, "  'Ere  !  Where  are  you  off  to?" 
For  Lizzie  Jupp,  with  cheeks  some 
degrees  paler  in  hue,  had  risen  and 
hurried  to  the  door. 

"I— I  thought  I'd  'ave  a  look  at 
the    kitchen     fire  !"  she  faltered,  her 


uneasiness  increased  by  the  discovery 
that  the  new  Mrs.  Jupp  was  smiling. 

"Blow  the  kitchen  fire  !"  said  Mr. 
Jupp  lightly.  "Eliza,  get  your  bon- 
net on.  Joe,  you  run  and  fetch  a 
cab." 

"There's  one  waiting  at  the  corner 
outside  the  'Frothing  Pot,'  said 
Bessie  affectionately.  "Me  and  Liz 
saw  to  that!"  She  produced  a 
large  bag  of  paper  confetti  and  a 
second-hand  boot  from  a  drawer  in 
the  sideboard,  and,  in  a  pelting  bliz- 
zard of  colored  paper,  Mr.  Jupp,  his 
box,  and  his  newly  wedded  wife, 
hurried  through  the  hall,  down  the 
doorsteps  and  into  the  cab,  into 
which  Alfred  was  hauled  at  the  last 
moment  by  the  author  of  his  being. 
The  door  banged,  the  second-hand 
boot  shattered  the  window,  and  the 
married  couple  had  started  on  their 
honeymoon. 

"Father  feels  shy,  I  suppose,"  said 
Lizzie,  giggling  as  she  settled  her 
ribbons  and  exchanged  a  look  of  tri- 
umph with  her  sister,  "or  ho 
wouldn't  have  took  Elfred." 

"He  may  keep  him  if  he  likes," 
said  Bessie  Jupp.  "Always  too 
much  of  a  favorite,  Elfred' s  bin,  to 
please  me.  Now,  Mr.  Clarkson, 
will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea  after  all 
this  excitement,  or  something  bet- 
ter ?" 

The  gallant  Mr.  Clarkson  said  he 
would  have  something  better,  and 
took  it  in  the  shape  of  a  kiss, 
Messrs.  Widgett  and  Biaberry  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  bold  butcher, 
in  claiming  like  tribute,  the  pay- 
ment of  which  was  ungrudgingly  wit- 
nessed by  Joe  and  Mr.  William  Jupp, 
while  rousing  shivering  emotions  of 
disgust  and  contempt  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  stout  lady,  the  Salvation 
niece,  and  the  little  girl,  whose  ex- 
pression of  outraged  virtue  was  won- 
derful for  so  immature  a  performer. 
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These  undesired  g-uests  had  just  re- 
assumed  their  discarded  headgear 
and  taken  an  unregretted  leave,  and 
the  suggestion  of  spending  the  rest 
of  the  evening  at  the  theatre  had  just 
been  mooted  by  the  popular  Clark- 
son  and  hailed  with  rapture  by  the 
two  young  ladies,  when  a  thundering 
tattoo  at  the  hall  door  caused  the 
stout  lady  to  start  and  scream,  and 
the  unfastening  of  the  portal  reveal- 
ed the  boy  Alfred,  hatless,  crimson, 
splashed  with  mud,  and  gasping  for 
breath. 

"My  gracious  goodness  !"  cried  the 
stout  lady,  "there's  bin  a  accident!" 

"Anything  happened?"  demanded 
Clarkson. 

"What's  up.  Elf?"  said  his  elder 
brother. 

"Can't  you  speak  ?"  urged  his  sis- 
ter Lizzie.  "You're  frightening 
everybody." 

"Gasping   like   a  "    Bessie     did 

not  say  like  a  "fish,"  because  fish 
have  done  all  their  gasping  before 
they  come  to  be  sold  in  Kentish 
Town;  she  substituted  "like  a  bel- 
lows," which  satisfied  everybody. 
"Is  anybody  ill— or  dead  ?"  she  en- 
ded. 

The  boy  Alfred  gasped  once  more 
and  said  "Father  !" 

"What?" 

"No  !" 

"You  don't  mean " 

"I  do,"  said  Alfred  loudly — "that 
is,  leastways,  'e  ain't  quite,"  he 
continued  glibly.  "  'E's  'ad  a  sud- 
den stroke,  an'  they've  carried  'im 
into  Bickford,  the  chemist's,  in  the 
Kentish  Town  Road;  an'  'e've  sent 
me  'ome  to  say  as  what's  'appened 
is  a  judgment  on  'im  for  marryin' 
agin'  'is  dear  daughters'  wishes.  An' 
he  wants  the  one  what  always  loved 
'im  best  to  come  an'  witness  'is  will, 
'cos  'e  means  to  leave  everythink  to 
'er.  You're  to  'urry  there  at  once 
B 


without  goin'  upstairs  to  put  on 
your  'ats,  he  says,  in  case  he  changes 
'is  mind." 

"The  one  what  always  loved  'im 
best.  That  means  me,"  said  Bes- 
sie, as  she  snatched  her  errand-going 
hat  from  a  peg  in  the  hall.  "I  was 
always  the  one  pore  father  liked 
best  of  all." 

"Ah,  but  I  was  the  one  what  made 
the  most  of  'im  !"  said  Lizzie.  She 
wrested  the  hat  from  her  sister's 
grasp,  and  darted  out  of  the  house, 
down  the  steps,  and  round  the  corn- 
er in  an  instant. 

"Cat  !"  ejaculated  Bessie.  With- 
out an  instant's  delay,  she  forcibly 
deprived  Alfred  of  his  cap,  and  ran 
down  the  street  after  Lizzie.  Messrs. 
Clarkson,  Widgett,  and  Blaberry, 
left  standing  on  the  steps,  exchanged 
dubious  glances. 

"I  wonder  which  of  'em  he  thinks 
loves  'im  best  ?"  said  Mr.  Blaberry, 
who   was  naturally  a  reflective  man. 

"I  wonder  which  o'  them  Jupp'll 
leave  his  bit  o'  money  to  ?"  said 
Mr.  Clarkson.  "I  wish  I  was  quite 
sure.  As  to  their  love  for  'im,  it 
seems  to  me  there's  more  bone  than 
meat  about  it — not  that  I  wish  to 
prejudice  you  against  'em." 

"You  couldn't  if  you  tried,"  said 
Mr.  Widgett  ambiguously.  He  start- 
ed at  an  amble,  and  Clarkson  and 
Blaberry  guessed  that  his  destina- 
tion was  the  chemist's  in  the  Ken- 
tish Town  Road.  Mutually  on  their 
guard  against  the  meanness  that 
strives  to  grasp  an  advantage,  they 
captured  their  hats  and  followed. 
The  boy  Alfred,  grinning  cheerfully, 
watched  them  depart. 

Joe,  who  has  a  soft  heart,  sniv- 
elled. 

Mr.  William  Jupp,  who  had  hasten- 
ed back  into  the  banqueting  chamber 
to  fortify  himself  against  approach- 
ing  bereavement,    helped   himself     to 
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the  beer  that  was  left,  and  then  bal- 
anced the  g-in  bottle,  in  which  a 
small  quantity  yet  remained,  upside 
down  upon  his  underlip. 

"It's  what  'appens  to  all  on  us," 
he  remarked  piously,  his  eyes  still 
riveted  piously  upon  the  ceiling. 
"Slipped  'is  cable  by  now,  'e  'as,  I 
expect.  Ploorisy  or  pewmonia,  or 
'plexy  or  'paralicks,  or  one  o'  them 
sicknesses  what  all  seems  to  begin 
with  the  same  letter.  What  did  the 
chemist  say  it  was,  Elf  red  ?" 

"The  chemist  said,"  growled  the 
familiar  accents  of  Mr.  Jupp  senior, 
as  his  horrified  son,  with  a  yell, 
dropped  the  bottle  and  reeled  back- 
wards into  the  fortunately  empty 
fireplace — "the  chemist  said  it  were 
the  best  joke  'e  ever  'eard  of  in  all 
'is  life,  played  on  two  o'  the  brazen- 
est-faced  'ussies  what  ever  laid  their 
'eads  together  to  turn  their  own  fa- 
ther out  of  'is  own  'ouse  an'  'ome. 
Come  in  'ere,  Eliza;  you're  in  your 
own  place.  Bolt  the  front  door.  Elf; 
I  see  them  two  a-running  down  the 
street."  He  threw  up  the  parlor 
window  and  leaned  with  dramatic 
carelessness  upon  the  sill,  as  the 
flushed  faces  of  Bessie  and  Lizzie  ap- 
peared above  the  level  of  the  area 
railings.  "Bin  'aving  a  bit  of  exer- 
cise ?"  their  parent  queried,  with  a 
sarcastic  grin.  "Nice  warm  day  for 
a  run  if  you  don't  overdo  it.  I  see 
you  'ave,  an'  upset  yourselves,"  he 
added  kindly,  as  the  outwitted  sis- 
ters burst,     with     one     accord,   into 


loud  sobs.  "Better  git  'ome  an'  lay 
down  an'  'ave  a  cup  o'  tea — least- 
ways, the  one  that  lays  down,"  he 
added  ;  "the  one  what  don't '11  'ave 
to  git  the  tea." 

"Fa-father  !"  sobbed  Bessie.  "Oh, 
what  a  wicked  trick  you've  bin  an' 
played  us  !" 

"Oh,  father,"  wailed  Lizzie— "mak- 
ing out  as  you  was  dyin'   an'   all  !" 

"You're  drawin'  public  attention 
to  the  'ouse,"  said  Mr.  Jupp  severe- 
ly. "Go  'ome  an'  torse  up  for  that 
cup  o'   tea  !" 

"This  is  our  'ome  !"  sniffed  Bes- 
sie. 

"You  know  it  is  !"  added  Lizzie 
tearfully. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Jupp 
genially,  his  arm  affectionately 
round  the  waist  of  the  second  Mrs. 
Jupp.  "Your  'ome  is  now  the  little 
'ouse  at  'Ighgate  Clayfields,  in  the 
noo  street.  You'll  find  all  your 
clothes  an'  things  there,"  he  added  ; 
"I  'ad  'em  took  away  while  we  was 
'aving  breakfast — lent  the  van-driver 
my  spare  latch-key,  I  did,  an'  two 
pair  of  old  socks  what  'im  an'  'is 
mate  put  on  over  their  boots,  so  as 
not  to  be  over'eard.  Now,  git 
along  'ome.  The  rent's  paid  in  ad- 
vance for  a  'arf-quarter.  I  make  you 
a  present  o'  that." 

"Oh,  father!"  wailed  the  outcast 
Peris.     "0-oh,  father  !" 

"You  go  to  Highgate  !"  said  Mr. 
Jupp,  and  shut  the  window  down. 


The  Policy  Holders'  Champion 

TIMES  MAGAZINE. 

The  man  who  is  going  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  life  insurance  tangle  in  New  York,  Stuy- 
vesant  Fish,  is  spoken  of  as  very  much  the  same  stamp  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Physically  he 
is  big,  loosely  knit,  and  full  of  energy.  Mentally  he  is  clear-sighted  and  direct.  He  seems 
eminently  quahticd  to  direct  the  efforts  of  policy-holders  to  safeguard  their  rights. 


WHAT  manner  of  man  is  this  to 
whom  the  million  policy 
holders  of  two  great  life  in- 
surance corporations  are  turning 
with  the  plea  that  he  lead  them  into 
effective  exercise  of  their  new-found 
rights  ? 

People  who  know  him  make  the 
plain  reply  :  "Stuy.vesant  Fish." 
The  name  appears  its  own  sufficient 
answer  to  the  Nation's  question.  It 
is  deemed  a  name  to  conjure  by  ;  so 
it  has  been  on  a  thousand  tongues 
all  Winter,  and  any  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  has  seemed  out  of 
place  when  the  known  events  of  the 
past  five  months  told  so  forcibly 
their  own  story  of  the  man  and  his 
doings. 

Yet  there  is  always  a  desire  to 
look  behind  the  curtain  that  por- 
trays the  record  of  things  done  and 
see  the  worker  at  his  task.  Some- 
times there  is  an  inspiration  in  this, 
when  it  has  appeared  that  great  men 
doing  great  things  rightly  are  but 
following  out  with  their  clearer 
vision  and  more  potent  strength  the 
processes  laid  down  to  govern  the 
humbler  undertakings  of  life.  x\nd  if 
they  succeed  there  is  also  the  teach- 
ing that  success  in  itself  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  special  advantages, 
which  means  the  injury  of  one  for 
the  profit  of  another.  Will  Stuyves- 
ant  Fish  succeed,  if  he  undertakes, 
as  all  believe  that  he  will,  the  cause 
of  the  life  insurance  policy  holders  ? 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  for  the  mil- 
lion policy  holders  themselves  to 
answer  that  question. 

Let  us  see  what  qualities  Stuyves- 


ant  Fish  has  displayed  for  leader- 
ship. In  a  recent  address  on  "Econ- 
omy" to  the  Louisville  Board  of 
Trade,  he  advocated  a  rigid  restric- 
tion of  numbers  in  the  directorates 
of  great  financial  institutions  so  as 
to  localize  the  responsibility,  and 
then  concluded  : 

"In  the  household,  in  the  State, 
in  the  corporations,  it  is  we,  who, 
as  breadwinners,  as  taxpayers,  and 
as  stockholders,  provide  the  where- 
withal, that  suffer  because  we  have 
set  others  to  rule  over  us  without 
holding  them  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  the  discharge  of  their 
trust,  which  the  common  law  and 
common  sense  alike  demand.  Indeed 
things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
it  is  now  considered  indecorous  and 
ill-bred  for  us,  the  many,  to  even 
discuss,  much  less  correct,  the  short- 
comings of  the  elect  few.  Such  was 
neither  the  theory  nor  the  practice 
on  which  our  forefathers  ordered  the 
economy  of  the  Republic." 

"And  so,"  said  Mr.  Fish  finally, 
"without  going  the  length  of  those 
who,  from  motives  of  personal  van- 
ity or  of  personal  gain,  are  so  freely 
preaching  and  writing  vain  doctrine, 
let  me  ask  you  to  join  with  all  our 
intelligent  and  conservative  fellow- 
countrymen  in  demanding  sound,  pa- 
tient,   and   discriminating   economy." 

But  it  will  be  said  that  he  who 
speaks  thus  of  being  among  the 
"many"  as  apart  from  the  "elect 
few"  is  the  president  of  a  great  rail- 
road system,  a  man  born  heir  to 
millions  and  reckoned  one  of  the 
score     of    richest     financiers  in   New 
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York.  Attention  will  be  directed  to 
The  Crossways,  the  Fish  estate  at 
Newport,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
show  places  of  that  colony  ever  since 
it  was  built,  to  the  "Venetian  Pal- 
ace," so-called,  which  affords  shelter 
for  the  family  at  Seventy-eighth 
street  and  Madison  avenue,  and  to 
the  vast  estate  at  Garrison,  slight- 
ingly referred  to  as  "the  farm." 

Very  well.  And  when  one  has  ex- 
amined all  these  evidences''  of  the 
luxury  that  great  wealth  brings,  he 
is  invited  to  look  in  his  mind's  eye 
into  a  plain  corner  room  on  the  thir- 
teenth floor  of  135  Broadway,  just 
big  enough  for  a  good-sized  desk, 
three  chairs,  and  a  wall  cabinet  for 
records  and  filing.  The  desk  and 
chairs  are  of  simple  oak  without  or- 
namentation, and  on  the  walls  hand 
a  few  railroad  maps  and  a  picture  of 
this  engine  or  of  that  train  which 
sometime  in  the  history  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  Railroad  accomplished 
a  feat  big  enough  to  entitle  it  to  a 
write-up  with  cuts.  Seated  behind 
the  desk,  so  he  may  swing  around 
and  look  out  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Hudson  with  its  never-ending 
stream  of  commerce,  is  the  man 
himself,  a  big,  plain,  unassuming 
American,  who  happened  by  accident 
to  be  born  with  the  opportunities 
that  great  riches  afford  and  who  has 
improved  them  to  the  material  bene- 
fit of  himself,  his  stockholders,  and 
his  fellow-citizens.  Why,  therefore, 
is  he  not  of  the  "many"  who  go  to 
make  up  the  aggregate  strength  of 
the  country  ? 

And  to  look  for  a  minute  at  the 
record  of  his  work  as  dates  and  facts 
display  it.  He  was  graduated  at  20 
from  Columbia,  in  the  class  of  1871, 
and  took  a  clerkship  in  the  offices  of 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  with 
which  his  family  had  been  identified 
from     the     time  when  Abraham  Lin- 


coln was  its  general  attorney.  This 
he  left  in  a  year  or  so  for  a  position 
in  the  long-established  banking  house 
of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  Gov.  Mor- 
ton, then  the  leading  man  in  the 
firm,  found  Stuyvesant  Fish  a  valu- 
able young  man,  sent  him  to  the 
London  office,  and  then  brought  him 
back  here  at  24  as  managing  clerk. 
At  25  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  at  26  a  director  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  and  agent  for 
the  purchase  committee  of  the  New 
Orleans,  Jackson  &  Great  Northern 
Railroad.  The  next  year  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
&i  New  Orleans  Railroad,  and  in  1883 
was  made  second  vice-president  of 
the  Illinois  Central.  The  following 
year  he  was  first  vice-president,  and 
in  1887,  at  the  age  of  36,  he  was 
president  of  the  system  with  which 
his  name  has  ever  since  been  identi- 
fied. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  try 
to  trace  the  growth  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  under  the  Fish 
regime.  In  most  railroad  properties 
the  results  of  any  given  administra- 
tion speak  for  themselves,  and  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
proposition  applies  to  the  Illinois 
Central  as  to  others.  But  one  phase 
of  the  policy  that  has  controlled  may 
be  noted  because  it  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion here  under  discussion.  Stuyves- 
ant Fish  early  laid  down  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Illinois  Central  was 
going  to  be  administered  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  stockholders  so  long 
as  he  was  at  the  head  of  it.  He 
held  as  a  corollary  of  this  that  so 
long  as  the  stockholders  were  satis- 
fied with  the  results  of  this  policy 
they  would  probably  keep  him  in  of- 
fice, and  admitted  just  as  freely  that 
whenever  the  stockholders  became 
dissatisfied  they  would     have  a  per- 
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feet  right  to  throw  him  out  and  put 
in  another  man. 

Many  stories  are  told  in  Wall 
Street  offices  of  developments  that 
have  resulted  from  this  policy.  It  is 
recalled,  for  instance,  that  a  dozen 
years  ago  Norman  B.  Ream  and  an- 
other equally  sizeable  financier  who 
had  been  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Central  for  some  time,  developed  the 
fact  that  they  represented  in  the 
board  certain  blocks  of  stock — cer- 
tain "interests,"  as  Wall  Street 
knows  that  word.  Mr.  Fish  inform- 
ed them  that  all  the  Illinois  Central 
directors  that  he  would  personally 
stand  for  must  be  in  office  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  body  of 
stockholders  and  not  of  any  limited 
coterie.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Fish,  enjoying  at 
that  time,  as  usual,  the  approval  of 
the  stockholders,  threw  out  Mr. 
Ream  and  his  associates.  It  was 
done  very  pleasantly,  but  quite  firm- 
ly, nevertheless. 

Recent  events  bearing  upon  the  con- 
trol of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
fight  that  has  been  started  now  in 
earnest  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  his 
allies  to  get  the  property  have  been 
so  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  daily  papers  that 
they  hardly  need  detailed  considera- 
tion at  this  time.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  note  the  talk  of  bankers 
that  when  the  Harriman  interests 
offered,  before  the  battle  was  fairly 
started,  to  make  terms  with  Mr. 
Fish  on  whatever  basis  he  might  de- 
cide to  dispose  of  his  personal  stock 
holdings  in  the  railroad,  he  replied 
that  whatever  his  personal  interests 
might  be,  the  interests  of  the  stock- 


holders who  put  him  in  office  were 
many  times  greater,  and  that  so 
long  as  they  chose  to  keep  him  there 
he  would  protect  their  interests  and 
take  whatever  personal  consequences 
might  be  involved. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Fish  with 
recent  developments  in  the  Mutual' 
Life  Insurance  Company  is  another 
matter  that  has  been  publicly  dis- 
cussed with  enough  detail  to  enable 
people  to  understand  it  pretty  well. 
But  it  may  be  reckoned  the  same 
kind  of  "4-o'clock-in-the-morning 
courage"  that  made  him  go  up 
against  what  as  known  as  the  most 
powerful  financial  interests  in  the 
world  when  they  attempted  to  get 
control  of  $500,000,000  of  policy 
holders'  money,  which  prompted  him 
to  throw  down  the  gage  to  Harri- 
man, the  resourceful,  persistent 
fighter,  whose  "Not  Yet,"  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  another  financial 
battle  was  on,  has  kept  the  Street 
agog  and  watching  for  developments 
for  a  sixmonth.  And  the  need  for 
courage  did  not  lessen  when  it  was 
considered  how  close  were  the  ties 
between  the  men  who  were  fighting 
for  the  life  insurance  money  on  the 
one  side  and  those  who  wanted  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  its  wealth  of 
strategic  and  financial  resources,  on 
the  other. 

It  is  safe  guess,  therefore,  that 
there  has  been  a  "mighty  lot  of  sit- 
ting" done  out  in  the  back  lot  on  the 
"farm"  lately,  for  which  the  policy 
holders  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
stockholders  on  the  other  may  have 
occasion  to  be  sincerely  thankful  be- 
fore certain  pending  financial  ques- 
tions have  been  adjusted.  B. 


Election  Expenses  in  England 

BY  A  PARLIAMENTARY  CANDIDATE  IN  GRAND  MAGAZINE. 

Whea  a  man  offers  his  services  to  a  constituency  as  its  Parliamentary  representative, 
one  would  suppose  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  any  large  sum  for  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting that  constituency.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer  gives  some  startling  particu- 
lars derived  from  iiis  own  candidature,  showing  how  it  was  necessary  to  spend  money  right 
and  left. 


THE  English  are  a  curiously  prac- 
tical people,  so  practical  that 
when  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  something  uncommonly  like 
legalized  fraud  they  stick  to  it  as 
tenaciously  as  the  sick  man  of  the 
street  to  the  medicine  of  the  plausi- 
ble quack.  Why  members  of  Parlia- 
ment— with  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands — submit  to  periodical  and  sys- 
tematic extortion  ;  why  candidates, 
with,  in  so  many  cases,  limited 
means,  and  Governments  placed  in 
power  to  remedy  unrighteousness, 
continue  to  ignore  one  of  the  great- 
est blots  on  a  "free  and  independent" 
electoral  system,  I  suppose  those  who 
like  myself,  have  paid  for  experience, 
cannot  understand. 

The  occasion  is  the  general  election. 
The  constituency  is  the  Levertown 
Division  of  Saxonshire,  with  its  8,- 
000  odd  voters.  Each  candidate  may 
expend  a  given  maximum  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

How  is  the  sum  arrived  at  ? 

The  amount  which  may  be  spent  in 
a  constituency  in  which  the  electors 
number  more  than  2,000  but  less  than 
3,000  is  £710.  For  an  additional  1,- 
000  voters  another  £60  is  allowed, 
and  so  on  thousand  by  thousand.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  Levertown  Divi- 
sion £1,070  may  be  spent,  and  this  is 
the  maximum.  Before  the  campaign 
commences,  therefore,  the  candidates 
know  precisely  the  limit  of  their  ex- 
penditure, and  they  probably  realize 
that  they  will  have  to  spend  it  all, 
first  because  each  man  feels   that  he 


must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ob- 
tain votes,  so  far  as  money  legally 
spent  wil)  help  him,  next  because, 
whatever  his  personal  wishes,  his 
agents  are  certain  to  spend  up  to  the 
hilt  and  in  many  cases  to  exceed  the 
maximum  if  he  is  not  sufficiently 
wary  to  prevent  them. 

A  candidate  for  Parliament  before 
commencing  his  campaign  should  lay 
down  in  cold  blood  his  directions  as 
to  expenditure,  and  require  agents 
and  sub-agents  to  religiously  abide  by 
them.  He  should,  indeed,  bind  them 
to  do  so,  and  require  them  to  tie 
with  equally  tight  bonds  those  who 
are  commissioned  to  do  the  work  of 
billposting,  printing,  advertising  and 
the  like.  There  is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, which  he  cannot  do— he  cannot 
bind  the  returning  officer,  and  here  we 
come  to  the  chief  problem,  the  prob- 
lem which  must  some  day  be  solved, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

In  the  Levertown  Division  the 
charges  of  the  returning  officer  reach- 
ed nearly  £600,  or  slightly  less  than 
£300  per  candidate.  The  reader  of 
average  intelligence  will  be  excused  if 
he  exclaims  "Impossible  !"  for  what 
could  such  an  extravagant  figure  be 
demanded  ?  The  charges,  subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Ballot  Act,  are  prac- 
tically for  : 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  election 
and  nomination  papers. 

2.  Traveling  charges. 

3.  Providing  ballot-boxes. 

4.  Polling  stations— which  have  to 
be  provided  and  fitted. 
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5.  The  presiding  officers  ;    and 

6.  Notices  apart  from  those  of  the 
election  ;  and  we  ought  to  add 

7.  The  "advice"  of  the  returning 
officer. 

Not  a  very  pretentious  list.  Nos. 
1,  2  and  6  are  bagatelles.  Nor  is  the 
provision  of  ballot-boxes  a  serious  af- 
fair, although  many  among  us  might 
be  amazed  if  some  of  the  charges  were 
published  ;  still  more  if  we  learned 
that  the  boxes  are  sometimes  used 
and  paid  for  over  and  over  again. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  about 
which  more  light  is  needed.  What  do 
these  insignificant  boxes  cost  to 
make  ?  At  what  rate  are  they 
charged  to  each  candidate  ?  Are  they 
or  are  they  not  employed  by  the  re- 
sponsible officials  for  each  election 
not  being  on  the  same  day  in  the 
county  over  which  the  sheriff  pre- 
sides ?  Let  us  introduce  a  little  bit 
of  experience  in  this  matter.  In  1900 
a  certain  candidate  fought  an  East 
Anglian  constituency.  The  sheriff's 
charges  included  the  ballot-boxes,  for 
which  the  candidates  paid.  In  1906 
he  was  again  charged  for  new  ballot- 
boxes,  and  he  paid  for  them  again. 
He  not  unnaturally  asked  what  had 
become  of  the  set  for  which  he  had 
paid  in  1900,  and  the  reply  he  receiv- 
ed was  that  they  were  lost  !  the 
same  gentleman  being  under-sherifE. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  sheriff  of 
each  county  in  Great  Britain  provides 
new  and  complete  sets  of  ballot- 
boxes  for  every  county  election— I  am 
not  dealing  with  the  boroughs  —  at 
each  dissolution,  and  that  each  candi- 
date is  charged  with  them  ?  If  not, 
what  becomes  of  the  once-used  boxes 
which  are  conveyed  from  place  to 
place  with  such  scrupulous  care  ? 
Whichever  way  we  look  at  the  ques- 
tion the  officials  concerned  in  such 
cases  are  placed  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.      If  the  boxes  are  not     de- 


stroyed—an almost  impossible  feat>— 
for  they  are  usually  constructed  of 
japanned  metal — they  should  be  em- 
played  again.  If,  being  in  existence, 
new  ones  are  provided,  it  is  difficult 
to  magnify  the  ofl-cnce.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  destroyed,  being 
the  property  of  those  who  have  paid< 
for  them,  the  offence  is  no  less  seri- 
ous, and  under  the  circumstances 
might  be  described  as  one  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 
Further,  has  the  under-sheriff,  or 
whoever  the  responsible  official  may 
be,  any  right  to  remove  material  for 
which  he  intends  to  charge,  or,  hav- 
ing removed  it,  to  charge  for  and  re- 
tain it  ?  At  the  Levertown  election 
the  charge  for  boxes  was  a  moderate 
one. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  No.  4, 
"the  provision  and  equipment  of  poll- 
ing-stations." Every  voter  is  aware 
that  these  apartments  are  simple  in 
the  extreme.  The  officers  sit  at  a 
table  usually  placed  in  a  schoolroom 
or  some  similar  and  easily  obtained 
building  for  which  the  charge  is  but 
trifling.  A  box  or  screen  is  erected 
to  enable  voters  to  mark  their  X  in 
secrecy  and  peace.  This  primitive 
structure  is  commonly,  quickly,  and 
cheaply  put  together  with  rough  tim- 
ber, which  is  practically  unharmed 
and  employed  again  by  the  builder, 
whose  charge  is  thus  limited  to  a  few 
hours'  labor,  the  loan  of  the  wood, 
and  some  nails  and  screws.  The 
charges,  however,  are  apparently  a] 
propriate  to  the  occasion.  All  is  re- 
garded as  fair  at  an  election,  as  in 
love  and  war.  How  far  the  sheriff's 
representative  can  be  compelled  to  en 
sure  fair  charges,  or  to  give  his  or- 
ders for  the  equipment  of  polling- 
stations  on  the  basis  of  contracts 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  some- 
one who  knows,  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  determined.    Certain  it  is.  how- 
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ever,  that  the  candidate  is  very  much 
in  the  hands  of  this  official,  and  that 
the  opportunities  for  dealing;  with  the 
business  side  of  the  work  demanded 
during  the  throes  of  an  election  are 
extremely  limited.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  preparing  a  programme 
before  the  campaign  commences.  At 
Levertown  these  polling-stations  cost, 
in  round  figures,  £130,  or  £50  more 
than  they  ought  to  cost,  while  the 
material  used  and  wasted  cost  £30, 
including  stationery,  which  worked 
out  at  5s.  6d.  per  100  votes,  and  bal- 
lot-papers, which  cost  3s.  per  100  — 
possibly  ten  times  their  cost  —  to 
print.  These  charges  are,  however, 
insignificant  beside  the  excruciating 
cost  of  presiding  officers  and  poll 
clerks— some  forty  of  each— the  for- 
mer costing  £5  10s.  apiece  and  the 
latter  30s.,  this  little  phalanx  of  of- 
ficials being  supplemented  by  a  squad- 
ron of  counters,  who  appropriated  a 
goodly  number  of  golden  guineas.  The 
sheriff,  however,  does  not  end  here. 
Profuse  in  his  allowance  to  others, 
he  is  no  less  profuse  in  his  own  meth- 
od of  appropriation.  He  advises  — 
and  charges  for  his  advice— apparent- 
ly at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  minute— 
if  the  term  is  not  too  expressive.  He 
prepares  and  publishes  a  notice  for 
which  he  charges  at  a  still  higher 
rate,  a  rate  which  would  shame  a 
lord  chancellor,  and  to  these  items  he 
adds  general  charges— including  that 
for  declaration  of  the  poll,  a  fee  of  a 
princely  nature— but  altogether  ex- 
cluding his  traveling  expenses,  which 
amount  to  a  sum  so  exorbitant  that 
the  choler  rises  even  during  a  cold- 
blood  examination  of  the  figures.  In 
a  word,  apart  from  the  cost  of  statu- 
tory notices  and  out-of-pockets,  the 
sheriff  appropriated  £100,  and  all  for 
"services  and  assistance."  What  a 
splendid  institution  is  an  election  for 


the  under-sheriff  of  a  county  with  a 
number  of  divisions  ! 

So  much  for  the  sheriff  and  his 
charges.  Next,  let  us  examine  the 
heads  of  expenses  which  are,  or  which 
should  be,  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  candidate,  but  which  are 
so  often  left  to  the  discrimination  or 
indiscrimination  of  his  agents.  At 
the  Levertown  election  each  vote  cost 
seven  shillings.  What  will  our  de- 
scendants say  of  such  a  monstrous 
position  ?  They  will  probably  regard 
it  with  the  same  amazement  with 
which  we  look  upon  the  pocket  bor- 
oughs of  a  century  ago,  the  wholesale 
purchase  of  votes,  and  the  titles  be- 
stowed by  ministers  as  a  form  of 
payment  to  those  who  supported  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is, 
however,  not  surprising  that  such  a 
figure  should  be  possible  when  we 
examine  the  data.  First  comes  the 
a8:ent  with  his  retainer  and  expenses, 
his  petty  cash  disbursements,,  his  ho- 
tels and  traveling,  alone  an  item 
which,  extravagant  or  not,  can 
scarcely  be  excised  in  spite  of  its  for- 
midable character.  Next  in  order  are 
the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  four  sub- 
agents,  which,  combined,  actually 
doubled  the  total  cost  of  the  agency. 
Here,  however,  a  word  of  suggestion 
may  not  be  inappropriate.  A  sub- 
agent  may  be  an  enthusiast,  or  he 
may  not.  His  appointment  may  be 
due  to  his  position,  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  son  of  his  father,  that  he  is 
an  officer  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
party,  or  that  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
agent  or  the  chairman.  He  may  or 
may  not  earn  his  fee,  and  he  may 
spend  "out-of-pockets"  in  putting  .the 
actual  work  for  which  he  is  paid  on 
other  shoulders.  These  five  gentle 
men,  however,  accounted  for  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  charges  to  their 
candidate. 

Polling  agents  are  a  necessary  evil. 
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and,  in  view  of  the  handsome  fee  "for 
one  day  only,"  the  enthusiasts  aban- 
doned their  moral  creed,  and  to  the 
number  of  nearly  forty  relieved  the 
candidate,  to  whom  they  professed  to 
be  bound  by  political  loyalty,  of  the 
material  for  which  that  loyalty  is 
given.  The  greed  of  party  men  is  an 
abominable  characteristic  of  profes- 
sional politics.  Macaulay's  lines  are 
not  true  of  to-day  : 

"Then  none  were  for  a  Party, 
Then  all  were  for  the  State." 

The  exactions  of  the  smaller  fry 
employed  during  a  contest  are  but 
upon  a  par  with  the  views  of  the 
higher  officials  and  the  practice  of  all 
concerned  in  the  "wholesome"  circu- 
lation of  money  at  such  times. 

Curiously,  a  county  contest  de- 
mands, if  it  does  not  need,  the  as- 
sistance of  an  army  of  clerks.  The 
competent  and  the  incompetent,  the 
useful  man  and  the  man  to  whom  it 
is  "desirable  to  give  a  turn,"  the 
faithful  and  the  suspect,  are  all  em- 
ployed without  regard  to  their  indus- 
trial value  or  even  the  necessity  of 
their  assistance.  In  Levertown  fifty 
such  men  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  7s. 
6d.  a  day  upwards.  What  were  their 
duties  ?  I  do  not  think  the  majority 
ever  discovered.  The  chief  item  of  a 
clerical  character  was  the  addressing 
of  envelopes,  a  form  of  labor  which 
in  such  hands  becomes  disgracefully 
expensive,  but  which  is  nominal  in 
trained  hands.  Whether  an  agent  is 
justified  in  flooding  a  constituency 
with  literature  and  polling-cards  by 
post  is  a  matter  for  his  chief  to  de- 
termine, but  that  chief  should  never- 
theless be  consulted,  especially  when 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay.  Here, 
then,  is  a  blot  on  the  electoral  sys- 
tem upon  which  every  business  man 
should  place  his  finger. 

Our   clerks,      however,    are     supple- 


mented by  a  battalion  of  messengers, 
thirty  in  number,  paid  in  most  cases 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  day.  Was  there 
ever  such  an  imposition  either  in 
number  or  remuneration  ?  The  motor 
and  the  cycle  in  the  hands  of  half  a 
dozen  trusty  friends  of  the  cause  — ' 
young  fellows  glad  to  gain  experience 
and  to  please  the  candidate  —  would 
sweep  away  this  almost  ludicrous,  if 
not  always  useless,  band  of  para- 
sites. I  remember  one  instance  which 
illustrates  the  value  of  an  election- 
eering staff.  The  candidate  was  to 
speak  at  a  village  meeting.  A  mes- 
senger was  sent — it  was  many  miles 
away  from  the  headquarters  —  with 
the  necessary  posters  and  handbills. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that 
the  arrangements  made  were  imper- 
fect, with  the  result  that  a  mounted 
messenger  was  despatched  to  correct 
the  error  so  soon  to  be  made  public 
by  the  first.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing— Sunday— a  further  revelation  was 
made  which  involved  the  correction  of 
the  work  of  the  second  messenger, 
and  a  third  was  despatched,  with  the 
result  that  tempers,  like  money,  were 
lost. 

We  have  already  accounted  for  120 
agents,  clerks,  and  messengers,  but 
still  they  come.  Twenty-five  persons 
were  employed  in  billposting,  so  that 
the  sequel— the  printer's  accounts  — 
will  not  come  as  a  surprise.  In  a 
few  cases  these  handy  men  were  asked 
to  do  very  little,  nevertheless  their 
remuneration  averaged  more  than  a 
pound  apiece.  The  election  billposter 
is  not  always  an  edition  of  Caesar's 
wife  ;  if  his  bona-fides  are  not  sus- 
pected, his  political  opinions  often 
are.  The  candidate  in  perambulating 
his  constituency  has  many  causes  of 
complaint  in  this  costly  department. 
In  Moortown  village  he  finds  that 
paper  and  printer's  ink  are  distribut- 
ed  so   profusely    that   he  counts     the 
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cost  of  the  waste,  while  in  Bridge- 
foot  he  looks  almost  in  vain  for  a 
poster  of  any  kind  on  walls  which  are 
plastered  with  his  opponent's  broad- 
sides. And  yet  billposting  is  a  neces- 
sity, if  it  is  not  an  art.  Brown's 
name  must  be  kept  prominently  be- 
fore the  electorate  ;  it  must,  indeed, 
be  made  a  household  word,  and  if  the 
free  and  independent  can  only  be  in- 
duced to  regard  him  as  "our  Brown" 
the  victory  is  won. 

Let   us   sum  up   our   campaign  bud- 
get : 

Agent  and  sub-agents   5 

The  agent's   staflf   145 

The   sheriff's   staff,   presiding  offi- 
cers, clerks,  and  assistants  90 

240 
The  remaining  charges  become  insig- 
nificant bv  contrast,  and  yet  they  are 
of  the  essence  of  extravagance  as 
viewed  by  the  man  who  sees  the  blun- 
dering work  of  the  blundering  ma- 
chine. Here  they  are  :  Agents  and 
sub-ap-ents  for  postage  and  telegrams 
and     miscellaneous,     £130.     Printing, 


stationer-^  and  advertising,  distribut- 
ed among"  a  large  variety  of  shop- 
keepers at  a  cost  of  8d  per  vote,  or 
nearlv  £250  in  all.  The  miscellane- 
ous items  comprised  the  very  conven- 
ient traveling  expenses. 

Committee  rooms  —  which  would 
have  made  up  a  little  village— totted 
up  to  £50  ;  while  to  complete  the 
catalogue  of  sins  we  -^et  "sundries" 
supplementing  "  miscellaneous,  " 

amounting  to  another  £30. 

We  have  seen  that  our  election  staff 
numbered  240  persons.  If  to  these  we 
add  the  owners  of  committee  rooms, 
the  printers,  stationers,  advertising 
agents  and  the  very  plentiful  persons 
to  whom  miscellaneous  sums  were 
paid  apparently  on  the  principle  of 
the  employment  of  the  unfittest,  we 
complete  another  hundred. 

Thus  the  Levertown  election  in- 
volved the  payment  of  money  in  more 
or  less  exorbitant  sums  to  over  340 
persons,  and  there  are  wicked  mci; 
who  say  that  they  were  cheap  at  the 
price. 


An  English  Protectionist  on  Free  Trade 

BY  ALFRED  MOSELY  IN  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mosply.  who  was  an  energetic  member  rf  the  Chamberlain  Tariff  Commission 
expresaes  in  the  followin};  article  h  s  opinion  of  the  tariff  situation  in  Euglard.  He  believes 
that  he  real  issu.^  has  been  obscur^  d  y  party  politics,  anu  feels  that  Bridsh  business  men 
wiU  soon  come  to  understand  the  vital  necessity  for  tariff  coniideration. 


IT  is,  of  course,  an  absurdity  to 
speak  of  Eng-land  as  a  free-trade 
country.  The  great  difference 
between  our  two  systems  is  that, 
while  the  United  States  seeks  to  safe- 
guard her  manufacturers  by  impos- 
ing duties  on  what  she  can  produce 
at  home,  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  taxed  largely  what  she  draws 
from  abroad,  while  she  has  left  her 
own   ports   free    to   the    surplus  pro- 


ducts of  other  nations,  with  the  re- 
sult that  England  has  suffered  as  the 
dumping  ground  of  the  surplus  pro- 
ducts of  the  woWd.  And  it  is  a  cur- 
ious thing  that,  while  free-trade  Eng- 
land pays,  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion, some  $4.50  per  head,  the  United 
States,  the  so-called  protected  coun- 
try, pays  only  $3.45.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's great  object  is  to  rectify  this 
anomaly  and  to  change  the  tariff,  by 
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taking  duties  o&.  some  articles  and 
placing  them  on  others,  so  that  our 
manufacturers  may,  if  possible,  have 
a  market  that  is  to  some  extent  safe- 
guarded from  an  unnatural  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  matter  of  dumping. 
In  no  case,  under  existing  conditions, 
will  the  average  tariff  on  manufac- 
tured goods  exceed  10  per  cent.,— and 
by  this  I  mean,  not  an  all  round  10 
per  cent.,  but  a  very  small  duty  (or, 
perhaps,  none  at  all),  on  certain  arti- 
cles, while  the  duty  may  rise  to  10 
per  cent,  on  certain  manufactures 
where  England  is  subject  to  unfair 
competition.  Raw  materials,  of 
course,  will  enter  free.  But,  to  sum 
up  the  whole  situation,  the  truth  is 
there  is  no  finality  in  anything  in  this 
world.  Free  trade  may  have  been 
good  for  England  in  the  past,  but 
sinc€  the  Cobden  theory  was  put  into 
practice  conditions  in  England  have 
entirely  changed.  Those  who  were 
formerly  our  best  customers  are  now 
our  greatest  competitors,  and  Mr. 
Cobden 's  dream  that  if  England  de- 
monstrated that  free  trade  was  bene- 
ficial the  rest  of  the  world  would  fol- 
low suit  has  not  eventuated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rest  of  the  world, 
instead  of  leaning  more  and  more  to 
free  trade,  has  gone  entirely  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  has  gradually 
become  more  and  moTe  protectionist, 
until  England  now  finds  herself  iso- 
lated and  surrounded  by  a  tariff  wall 
throughout  the  world  which  steadily 
increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and 
the  various  nations  (especially  con- 
tinental) seek  free  access  to  our 
market  while  denying  it  to  our  own 
manufacturers. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  business 
men  of  England  who  have  accepted 
Mr.  Chamberlain  ^s  proposals  from  an 
unpar.tisan    standpoint,    entirely   free 


from  politics,  are  very  largely  con- 
vinced that  the  time  has  come  for 
England  to  overhaul  her  affairs  and 
bring  her  tariff  up  to  date.  By  this 
I  mean,  of  course,  a  scientfiic  tariff, 
not  a  blind  ad  valorem.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  movement,  politics 
has  entered  into  this  great  question, 
as  it  does  into  all  questions  in  Eng- 
land, and  instead  of  business  men 
asking  themselves  whether  the  tariff 
would  be  good  or  not  for  the  country, 
they  are  arranging  themselves  either 
in  favor  of  or  against  largely  on  poli- 
tical lines.  This  is  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  the  movement,  as,  although 
it  cannot  retard  in  the  long  run  the 
success  of  Mr.  Chamberlain ^s  pro- 
posals, it  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
time  being  and  puts  a  large  strain 
upon  his  supporters  to  educate  those 
who  are  now  opposing  it  to  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  the  advantages  to 
be  gained. 

Many  industries,  however,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals.  For  instance,  iron 
and  steel,  which  has  just  published 
its  report,  shows  that  something  like 
85  per  cent,  of  the  producers  of  this 
commodity  are  in  favor  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  our  system,  and  as  the  var- 
ious industries'  reports  are  published, 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  little  doubt 
thiit  somewhat  similar  results  will  be 
the  outcome  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
tariff  commission.  This,  howeve»r, 
does  not  apply  to  all  industries.  For 
instance,  the  cotton  trade  has,  so  far, 
not  been  attacked  seriously,  and  the 
manufacturers  at  present  do  not  feel 
the  necessity  for  any  serious  revision ; 
but  the  report  published  by  the  tex- 
tile sdiction  of  the  iTariff  Reform 
League  shows  that  the  future  is  full 
of  peril  and  that  sooner  or  later  the 
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textile   industries  will  beo'in   to   feel 
the  pressure  from  without. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always  held 
that  time,— and  considerable  time,— 
must  be  given  to  the  movement,  in- 
as  much  as  the  English  nation  as  a 
whole  is  extremelj^  conservative,  slow 
to  make  any  radical  change,  and,  of 
course,  the  masses  have  yet  to  be 
educated  and  shown  that  their  true 
interests  lie,  not  only  in  protecting 
laboT,  which  alone  may  be  harmful, 
but  in  order  to  make  their  movement 
a  success  they  must  be  prepared  to 
safeguard  the  product  of  labor.  So 
difficult  a  programme  as  bringing 
home  to  the  masses  the  necessity  for 
a  scientific  tariff  in  the  general  in- 
terests of  humanity  is  a  problem 
which  will  tax  the  energies  of  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's movements  to  the  utmost,  but 
one  and  all  are  sanguine  of  ultimate 
victory  and  realize  that  victory  is 
to  be  accomplished  only  through  the 
medium  of  education  and  patient 
spadework.  How  long  this  will  take 
to  accomplish  no  one  but  a  prophet 
dare  give  an  estimate,  but  there  is 
one  point  upon  which  I  may  be  for- 
given if  I  make  a  prophecy,  and  that 
is,  that,  come  what  may,  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  public  will  be 
fought  out  and  made  the  central 
plank  in  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  that  they  will  be 
prepared  to  fight  on  until  success 
crowns  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  is  indeed 
a  magnificent  leader— full  of  energy, 
resource,  fighting  capabilities,  and 
organizing  power—  and  holds  the 
imagination  of  the  people  through  his 
strong  personality  as  few  statesmen 
of  modern  times  have  succeeded  in 
doing.     His    health  is    excellent,    his 


energy  without  limit,  and  his  belief 
in  his  work  unbounding;  and,  al- 
though he  is  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
will  carry  his  programme  to  victoi7 
within  a  reasonable  period,  and,  with 
such  vitality  as  he  possesses,  it  may 
come  sooner  than  some  imagine. 

Of  course,  our  colonies  have  been 
foremost  in  welcoming  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's proposals  and  offering  him 
both  sympathy  and  aid.  In  Canada, 
his  views  are  completely  understood, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  thinking  popu- 
lation are  backing  him  and  will  be 
prepared  to  help  him  in  his  endeavors 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  empire. 
South  Africa  is  also  heart  and  soul 
with  him,  as  has  been  expressed  by 
the  premier  of  Cape  Colony  over  and 
over  again,  while  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  are  offering  him  everj'  en- 
couragement. Next  year  the  colonial 
premiers  meet  in  London,  and  then, 
no  doubt,  substantial  progress  will  be 
made  toward  the  realization  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  ideals.  In  the  mean- 
time, those  who  associate  themselves 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  remain  confi- 
dent and  hopeful,  and,  so  far,  as  owe 
can  see,  such  proposals  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain desires  the  empire  to  adopt 
are  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the 
United  States,  and  should,  in  many 
respects,  tend  to  increase  the  under- 
standing and  business  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  give 
them  a  basis  on  which  to  deal— which 
is  Mr.  Balfour's  aim  and  object.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  heart  and  soul  in 
favor  of  the  United  Kingdom  recon- 
sidering its  position,  and  with  so  vast 
a  change  facing  the  public  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  and  progress  by 
slow  degrees.     A  hasty  movement  in 
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any  direction  would  be  a  misfortune, 
and  p^'obably  be  detrimental  to  the 
cause,  but  with  the  thorough  thrash- 
ing out  of  the  question  by  the  tariff 
commission  who  are  now  investigat- 


ing the  subject  all  parties,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  ultimately  agree  upon  a 
common  programme  for  the  better- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  empire  at 
larse. 


From  the  Factory  to  the  Front  Bench 

BY  ROBERT  DONALD  IN  PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

The  career  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bums,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  new  British  Government,  has  been  meteoric.  Beginning  life  as  a  factory  hand 
at  the  age  of  ten,  he  is  to-day  a  cabinet  minister  at  forty-seven.  During  the  interim  he  has 
passed  through  many  arduous  experiences,  as  this  article  shows. 


MR.    JOHN  BURNS,   who   began 
life  in  a  factory  at  the  age  of 
ten,   is  now   a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter— in  charge  of  a  great  department 
of  State— at  forty-seven. 

A  few  nights  before  writing  this 
article  I  called  at  the  artisan's  house 
—the  lower  part  of  which  he  occu- 
pies— in  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea, 
and  the  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  himself  opened  the 
door.  Mr.  Burns  is  his  own  foot- 
man, and  in  that  capacity  is  kept 
busy  when  at  home.  During  my  visit 
he  was  continually  answering  the 
bell.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people  seek  his  advice.  First  there 
was  a  call  from  a  woman  who  had 
walked  from  Hackney  to  know  if  she 
could  get  help  from  the  unemployed 
fund.  Then  a  local  politician  looked 
in,  and  was  no  sooner  disposed  of 
than  a  ring  announced  another  visi- 
tor, who  turned  out  to  be  a  sturdy 
tramp  with  a  suggestion  to  show 
how  the  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  could  begin  a  'divi- 
sion of  his  salary.  A  municipal  offi- 
cial next  came,  seeking  advice,  fol- 
lowed by  a  woman  who  wanted  to 
get  her  daughter  out  of  a  county 
council  asylum.  And  so  on,  a  never- 
ending  procession  of  visitors,  to  all 
of  whom  Mr.  Burns  opened  the  door. 


x\nd  the  evening  callers  are  fewer 
than  the  morning's  list.  It  is  known 
that  Mr.  Burns  is  at  home  in  the 
morning — or  was  until  he  became 
president  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  It  was  during  the  morning 
that  he  attended  to  his  correspond- 
ence, and  read  his  paper  and  his  blue 
books,  before  his  visiting  and  com- 
mittee work,  county  council  or  Par- 
liament, began.  He  had  not  many 
minutes  of  continuous  quiet,  as  visit- 
ors took  up  most  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Burns  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
"guide,  philosopher  and  friend"  of 
the  Battersea  people,  and  callers 
from  other  parts  of  London  are  num- 
erous. It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
being  a  labor  leader;  he  is  expected 
to  be  at  the  service  of  every  one. 
American  and  German  professors  of 
political  economy,  who  come  to  Lon- 
don to  study  the  county  council,  run 
down  Mr.  Burns  and  commandeer  his 
services  as   cicerone. 

Mr.  Burns  was  born — the  son  of 
Scottish  parents — in  Wandsworth 
Road  in  1858.  His  father,  Alexander 
Burns,  hailed  from  the  Western  Low- 
lands. John  was  the  second  son, 
and  the  two  boys  had  early  to  come 
to  the  support  of  their  mother,  who 
was  left  a  widow  in  1868.  John 
Burns,  then  ten  years  old,  left  school 
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and  went  to  work  in  Price's  candle 
factory,  Battersea.  The  first  collec- 
tive cong-ratulation  he  received  when 
appointed  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  one  from  the 
directors,  staff  and  workmen  at 
Price's  factory.  He  worked  in  many 
capacities  to  help  his  mother  in  his 
young  days.  His  occupations  varied 
from  that  of  "buttons"  to  "pot- 
boy" on  Sundays.  Burns,  who  had 
a  mechanical  turn,  elected  to  be  an 
engineer,  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship at  works  in  Vauxhall  and  at 
Millbank.  He  continued  to  live  with 
his  mother  at  Battersea,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  a  school 
education  by  diligent  reading  at 
night.  He  had  a  good  voice,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  chorister  in  the 
parish  church.  While  cultivating  his 
mind,  he  did  not  neglect  the  body. 
His  genius  for  leadership  was  early 
shown,  as  he  was  captain  of  the  lo- 
cal cricket  club  before  he  was  eigh- 
teen. His  interest  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  was  soon  ap- 
parent, and  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
to  the  press— on  the  life  of  clerks  and 
mechanics — when  he  was  seventeen. 
About  the  same  time  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  open  air  on  Sundays  on 
Clapham  Common  and  elsewhere.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,  and  began  to  revolt  against 
existing  conditions.  He  was  a  born 
speaker,  and  had  a  gift  of  expression 
in  these  early  days  which  soon  made 
him  popular  as  a  speaker  in  the  peo- 
ple's forum.  He  did  not,  however, 
neglect  his  work  as  an  engineer;  and 
when  his  apprenticeship  was  over, 
accepted  an  offer  of  the  post  of  fore- 
man-engineer on  works  which  were 
being  executed  on  the  delta  of  the 
Niger.  His  robust  health  withstood 
the  deadly  climate  of  the  West  of 
Africa.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to 
read,     and     more  time  to  think,     as 


working     hours     are     short     in     the 
tropics. 

Mr.  Burn's  West  African  experi- 
ences led  to  others.  Part  of  the 
money  which  he  saved  he  spent  in 
making  a  tour  of  Europe,  visiting 
the  picture  galleries  and  seeing  the 
sights  in  Continental  cities.  On  his 
return  he  settled  down  as  an  engi- 
neer, and  threw  himself  in  earnest 
into  the  work  of  agitation.  He  was 
a  leading  light  at  Radical  clubs,  a 
member  of  the  local  Parliament, 
spoke  frequently  on  Clapham  Com- 
mon, and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  police  for 
maintaining  freedom  of  speech.  He 
joined  a  Socialist  organization,  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  lights 
of  the  movement.  In  1885  he  lost 
his  situation  for  taking  part  in  the 
National  Industrial  Remuneration 
Conference,  where  he  met  for  the  first 
time  some  leading  political  men, 
whose  acquaintance  he  was  destined 
to  make  later,  including  Mr.  Balfour, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Burt,-  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison. 

In  the  same  year  he  stood  as  So- 
cialist candidate  for  Nottingham, 
and  polled  598  votes.  He  declared 
during  the  election  that  "frock- 
coats  and  high  hats  have  had  their 
time.  Now  is  the  time  for  fustian 
and  corduroy  to  have  their  innings," 
which  was  somewhat  premature,  as 
Mr.  Burns  was  before  his  time. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  un- 
employed agitations  of  1886  and 
1887,  and  was  prosecuted  in  both 
years.  He  defended  himself  on  each 
occasion  with  marked  ability.  He 
escaped  in  the  first  instance,  but  in 
1887  was  sentenced  along  with  Mr. 
Cunninghame-Graham  to  six  weeks' 
imprisonment,  for  rioting  in  Trafal- 
gar Square,  as  he  himself  represent- 
ed, for  espousing  the  causes  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  unemploy- 
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ed.  As  was  testified  at  his  trial  by 
his  employer,  Mr.  Burns  was  a  mod- 
el workman,  and  he  proved  to  be  a 
model  prisoner,  receiving  sympathy 
from  his  warders  and  his  fellow- 
prisoners  in  Pentonville.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  sympathy  of  his  gaolers 
which  enabled  him  to  get  into  the 
infirmary,  and  gave  him  more  oppor- 
tunity for  reading.  He  came  out  of 
prison  cheeeful,  hopeful,  delighted 
with  his  new  experience,  and  more 
of  a  popular  hero  than  ever.  To 
judge  by  the  number  of  ex-prisoners 
who  have  called  upon  Mr.  Burns 
since  to  claim  acquaintanceship 
through  being  brothers  in  adversity 
in  Pentonville,  and  to  ask  help  to 
make  a  new  start,  the  prison  must 
have  been  exceptionally  crowded  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  incarceration. 

In  January,  1889,  Mr.  Burns  was 
elected  for  Battersea  on  the  new 
London  County  Council,  and  in  the 
same  year  took  a  leading  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  famous  dock  strike — one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  struggles 
of  the  last  century.  His  strenuous 
work  as  organizer  and  leader  turned 
his  dark  hair  grey,  and  it  is  now  al- 
most white.  From  the  trade  union- 
ist point  of  view  the  strike  was  a 
signal  success,  and  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  what  is  known  as  the 
New  Unionism,  consisting  of  un- 
skilled workers,  with  Mr.  Burns  at 
the  head  of  the  movement. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge 
on  his  work  on  the  London  County 
Council.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  members,  useful  in  all 
the  multifarious  departments  of 
municipal  activity.  He  began  by 
giving  his  attention  specially  to  the 
interests  of  labor,  and  these  have  al- 
ways had  his  first  thoughts;  but  he 
broadened  as  he  gained  experience, 
and  few  members  have  a  better 
grasp  of     the  whole  of  the  council's 


work  than  Mr.  Burns.  He  always 
took  a  large  share  in  its  work,  but 
declined  offers  of  chairmanships.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  long  on  the  county 
council  he  was  elected  by  Battersea 
to  Parliament,  and  has  now  served 
eighteen  years  on  the  one  body  and  ' 
fourteen  years  on  the  other. 

As  a  Member  of  Parliament  he  en- 
larged the  scope  of  his  public  work. 
He  soon  proved  a  clever  debater,  and 
spoke  only  on  those  subjects  of 
which  he  had  some  special  knowl- 
edge. The  older  members  resented 
his  self-possession  and  breezy  confi- 
dence. "The  hon.  member  is  not  in 
the  London  County  Council,"  inter- 
rupted a  racing  member  of  the  House 
when  Mr.  Burns  was  speaking.  "Nor 
is  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  New- 
market Heath,"  retorted  Mr.   Burns. 

Mr.  Burns  likes  to  produce  dra- 
matic effects  when  he  is  speaking. 
On  one  occasion  at  the  county  coun- 
cil, when  he  was  denouncing  a  build- 
er's brickwork,  he  produced  samples 
of  the  bricks.  On  another  occasion 
he  exhibited  samples  of  defective 
steelwork.  He  has  attained  a  great 
reputation  as  a  speaker.  He  has  a 
voice  of  wonderful  power — trained  by 
long  practice  in  the  open  air;  he  has 
a  rare  gift  of  epigram  and  of  happy 
illustration.  He  is  racy  and  humor- 
ous, but  is  naturally  a  hard  hitter. 
In  his  relations  with  his  constitu- 
ents he  maintains  an  independent  at- 
titude. No  labor  leader  has  spoken 
more  strongly  against  gambling  and 
drinking,  Mr.  Burns  has  special!' 
denounced  working  men  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  these  vices.  On  one  oc- 
casion, he  said,  "Many  homes  were 
vile  because  the  workers'  wages  went 
to  the  publican,  the  pawnbroker,  and 
that  curse  of  modern  society  the 
bookmaker.  It  made  all  the  differ- 
ence to  the  appearance  of  a  home 
whether  a  little  will,   soap,  and  love 
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were  brought  iuto  it,  or  whether  the 
leisure  hours  were  spent  in  spotting 
winners  and  catching  losers."  Ad- 
dressing a  gathering  of  his  constitu- 
ents on  another  occasion,  he  said, 
"From  whom  am  I  to  take  my 
marching  orders  ?  From  men  who 
fancy  they  are  Admirable  Crichtons, 
Pitts  and  Bolingbrokes,  but  who 
have  not  in  reality  got  enough  brains 
to  run  a  whelk  stall."  When  he  met 
his  constituents  after  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board 
a    candid     friend     recalled  his  state- 


ment, once  made  jestingly  at  the 
county  council,  that  "no  man  was 
worth  more  than  £500  a  year." 
"Wot  about  that  'ere  salary  of 
£2,000  ?"  was  the  question. 

"That  is  the  recognized  Trade 
Union  rate  for  the  job,"  said  Mr. 
Burns.  "If  I  took  less  I  should  be  a 
blackleg." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
the    £1,500?" 

"For  details,"  answered  Mr.  Burns, 
"apply  to  my  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burns." 


The  Habit  of  Getting  Rich 


SCRIBNERS    MAGAZINE. 


Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  a  good 
habit ;  beyond  a  certain  point  its  vir- 
tue becomes  debatable;  but  where 
the  point  is  may  not  rashly  be  as- 
serted, for  one  man's  limit  is  not 
necessarily  the  proper  limit  of  an- 
other. About  as  much  as  a  cautious 
observer  will  venture  to  say  is  that 
a  p'ood  many  of  our  neighbors  in  this 
generation  of  Americans  seem  to  be- 
stow an  amount  of  effort  on  gettins: 
rich  which  is  disproportionate  to  the 
value  to  them  of  what  thev  acquire. 
And  we  can  also  say  without  much 
danp-er  of  contradiction  that  some  of 
the  neighbors  are  getting  together 
much  bigger  piles  of  money  than  it 
is  profitable  either  for  them  or  for 
the  community  that  they  should  con- 
trol. 

To  most  people  the  idea  that  wealth 
should  be  distributed  equally  among 
men  is  an  idea  as  distasteful  as  it  is 
unpractical.  We  rather  like  in- 
equalities of  means  and  condition. 
We  don't  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
eliminating  the  good  chances  from 
life.  Life  is  much  more  entertain- 
ing with   the   chances  left  in.       We 


want  a  chance  to  do  better— much 
better— than  the  average,  and  we 
are  ouite  willing  that  others  should 
have  and_  improve  the  chance  to  do 
much  better  than  we  do.  We  don't 
mind  how  rich  a  few  of  the  neighbors 
get  provided  the  rest  of  us  have  a 
fair  show.  We  Americans  are  not 
an  envious  people.  Opportunity  has 
been  too  free  here  for  that.  The 
absence  of  envy  among  us  is  observ- 
ed with  emphasis  and  some  wonder  in 
a  book  lately  written  about  us  in 
German  for  German  readers  by  a 
German  professor  here  resident.  But 
when  it  begins  to  appear  that  some 
of  the  neighbors  are  getting  together 
such  inordinate  and  preposterous  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth  as  threaten 
to  diminish  in  important  measure  the 
mass  of  wealth  that  the  rest  of  us 
may  try  for,  then  we  begin  to  knit 
our  bro^vs.  If  the  great  money- 
makers seem  to  be  playing  their  great 
games  with  such  success  as  threatens 
to  deny  us  reasonable  opr)ortunities 
to  play  our  little  games  we  "shall  be- 
gin to  have  serious  views  about, ^un- 
restricted money-making  being  ,..ad 
habit. 


The  Scotchman  in  America 

BY  HERBERT  N.  CASSON  IN  MUNSEYS  MAGAZINE. 

Pre-eminent  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  American  life  is  the  Scot.  The  characteristics  of 
the  race  have  made  themselves  felt  in  every  epoch  of  the  nation's  career.  To-day  the  Scoi 
occupies  a  high  place  in  science,  in  statesmanship,  in  tinance,  in  medicine,  in  law,  in  journal- 
ism, in  literature,  in  education  and  in  the  church. 


THERE  are  not  so  many  men  and 
women  of  Scoiirsh  birth  in  the 
United  States— not  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand.  But  every 
Scot  counts.  Probably  no  other  nation 
has  sent  us  so  many  men  of  mark  and 
so  few  deadheads,  in  proportion  to 
the  number')  of  its  immigrants.  As  the 
following  pages  will  show,  there  has 
never  been  any  other  body  of  citizens,, 
of  equal  number,  that  has  stamped  its 
record  and  its  traditions  so  indelibly 
upon  our  national  life  and  character 
as  have  the  sons  of  Scotland. 

Of  course,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  draw  a  precise  line  between 
the  Scottish-Americans  and  the  other 
Americans^  In  the  making  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  there  has  always 
been  some  Scottish  raw  material. 
And  the  Scot  has  invariably  figured 
in  all  social  and  public  affairs.  He 
has  never  lived  apart,  nor  felt  him- 
self bound  to  marry  one  of  his  own 
rac^.  The  average  American,  con- 
sequently, has  become  Scottified,  as 
we  might  say,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  he  imagines.  No  doubt  his  bones 
are  larger,  his  will  is  stronger,  and 
his  conscience  speaks  with  more  de- 
cision and  authority,  because  of  the 
Scottish  corpuscles  that  have  filtered 
into  the  blood  of  his  aneestors,. 

The  problem  of  disentangling  the 
Scots  is  still  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  have  come  to 
the  United  States  by  way  of  Canada, 
England,  or  Ireland.  Being  gifted 
wi<^>^  an  instinct  for  globe-trotting, 
tht  nave  arrived  from  all  directions. 
To      stinguish  between  the  Irish  and 


the  Scottish-Irish,  after  two  centuries 
of  mixing  and  blending,  has  become 
the  most  difficult  task  of  all.  The 
Scottish-Irish  were  originally  Scots, 
but  they  have  become  practically  a 
distinct  nationality— one  that  is 
neither  Scottish  nor  Irish.  They  have 
their  own  traditions,  their  own  heroes, 
their  own  fraternal  societies.  Five  of 
our  Presidents  have  had  in  their  veins 
the  blood  of  these  sturdy  people— 
Jackson,  Polk,  Buchanan,  Arthur,  and 
McKinley.  But  to  avoid  confusion, 
this  article  will  be  confined,  as  strictly 
as  possible,  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Scottish  birth. 

There  are  a  few  Caledonian  institu- 
tions for  which  Americans  have  never 
shown  any  fancy.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  believe,  for  instance,  that  haggis, 
is  food,  that  kilts  are  clothes,  and 
that  the  noise  of  the  bagpipes  is 
music.  Not  to  appreciate  these  is  the 
misfortune  of  those  who  are  born  out- 
side of  the  Land  o'  Cakes.  But  Scot- 
tish songa,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
the  whole  world  kin.  They  seem  to 
be  almost  as  much  a  product  of  na- 
ture as  the  ripple  and  splash  of  the 
burns  that  plunge  down  the  heathery 
sides  of  Ben  Lomond.  Who  needs  to 
be  a  Scot  to  join  in  singing  ** Annie 
Laurie"  or  ''Comin'  Through  the 
Rye"?  The  birthday  of  Burns  was 
celebrated  last  month  in  more  than 
s,ixty  American  cities.  Trust  the 
Scots  to  remember  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary! 

Taking  up  the  directory  of  New 
York,  I  find  thirty-three  pages  of 
''Macs."  Probably  not   one  in   fifty 
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of  the  owners  of  these  names  was 
born  in  Scotland,  but  the  Scottish 
strain  is  undeniably  there.  Mayor 
George  B.  McClellan,  for  instance, 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  his  father 
in  Philadelphia ;  but  if  you  dig  down 
to  the  roots  of  his  family  tree,  you 
will  find  the  Clan  McClellan,  of  Gallo- 
way. Besides  the  five  Scottish-Irish 
Presidents,  three  more  —  Monroe, 
Grant,  and  Hayes— were  of  Scottish 
ancestry;  and  so  is  President  Roose- 
velt on  his  mother's  side. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  article  it 
would  be  impossible  to  call  the  roll 
of  the  host  of  Scots  who  have  figured 
in  American  public  life.  To  name 
some  of  the  living  men,  Governor  Mc- 
Lane,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a  Scot; 
and  New  York  has  a  Bruce  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. When  Massachu- 
setts astonished  the  whole  countr}^, 
two  years  ago,  by  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Governor,  it  was  found  to 
be  a  Douglas  that  had  worked  the 
miracle  in  the  old  Bay  State.  The 
new  mayor  of  Buffalo  is  a  Peebles 
man  who  bears  the  oldest  of  Scotch 
names— J.  N.  Adam.  In  New  York, 
a  Glasgow  man,  John  Kennedy  Tod, 
holds  the  purse  for  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  carries  worthily  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  most  vigilant  foes 
of  municipal  corruption  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

Among  our  statesmen  of  national 
prominence,  the  leading  Scot  is  James 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
was  seventeen  years  old  before  he  had 
seen  any  other  place  than  Ayrshire, 
the  home  of  Burns.  The  Scots  have 
always  been  unusually  skilful  farm- 
ers and  gardeners,  and  they  have  good 
reason  to  pride  themselves  on  the  fact 
that  a  Scottish  farmer  is  now  pre- 
siding over  the  vast  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  United  States— the  most 
responsible  position  of  the  kind  in  the 


world.  Ex-Speaker  David  B.  Hender- 
son, too,  was  six  years  old  before  he 
left  the  land  of  the  heather;  and 
Congressman  James  McLachlan,  of 
iCalifornia,  is  a  native  of  Scotia  who 
has  climbed  to  prominence  upon  the 
ladder  of  self-help. 

The  solid  handiwork  of  the  Scot  is 
especially  conspicuous  when  we  turn 
to  our  system  of  education.  No  race, 
not  even  the  Jews^  has  a  greater 
reverence  for  learning.  If  John  Knox 
could  have  had  his  way,  there  would 
have  been  a  grammar-school  in  every 
Scottish  parish,  a  high  school  in  every 
town,  and  a  university  in  every  city. 
The  second  American  college— pre- 
ceded only  by  Harvard— was  founded 
by  a  Scot,  James  Blair.  In  fact,  tms 
historic  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
as  ^it  is  still  called,  is  several  years 
older  than  Harvard,  if  we  reckon 
from  the  date  upon  which  it  received 
its  grant  of  land. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  which, 
with  its  two  million  members  in  the 
United  States,  is  mainly  a  product 
of  Scotland  and  Scottish  influences, 
has  established  not  only  Princeton 
University,  but  forty-eight  colleges  as 
well.  Looking  down  the  long  list  of 
its  eminent  ministers,  we  might  select 
George  A.  Gordon,  of  the  famous  Old 
South  Church,  Boston,  as  the  one  who 
best  represents  botii  Scottish  birth 
and  American  self-help.  Arriving 
from  Aberdeen  thirty-five  years  ago, 
a  penniless  boy.  Dr.  Gordon  has,  risen 
to  the  most  historic  pulpit  in  New 
England. 

Lindlay  Murray,  a  Scottish-Ameri- 
can, gave  us  our  first  English  gram- 
mar, and  Henry  Ivison  our  first 
American  series  of  school  readers. 
Thomas  Hutchins  was,  our  pioneer 
geographer.  Samuel  Mitchell  found- 
«.d  the  earliest  scientific  magazine. 
William  McLuee  has  been  called  the 
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' 'father  of  American  geology." 
Fanny  Wright,  of  Dundee,  was  our 
first  woman  lecturer.  Ormsby  Mc- 
Knight  Mitchel,  a  Scottish- American 
of  the  most  varied  accomplishments 
and  amazing  energy,  was  the  first  to 
popularize  astronomy.  Two  of  our 
most  eminent  naturalists  have  been 
Alexander  Wilson  and  Spencer  F. 
Baird.  An  Ayrshire  man,  James  Mc- 
Cosh,  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
one  of  our  most  famous  philosophers 
and  educators.  Under  his  presidency, 
Princeton  rose  to  a  first-rate  place 
among  the  universities  of  the  world. 
Dr.  McCosh  was  one  of  the  few  of 
his  generation  who  foresaw  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  to-day,  and  labored 
like  a  Titan  to  prepare  the  w^ay  for 
them. 

Among  the  Scottish-born  educators 
of  the  present  day,  there  is  none,  per- 
haps, so  widely  known  as  Dr.  McCosh. 
But  there  is  John  Muir,  of  California, 
whose  name  will  be  perpetuated  in 
the  great  Muir  Glacier,  which  he  dis- 
covered, in  Alaska.  He  might  fitly 
be  called  the  American  Livingstone 
because  of  his  explorations,  and  for 
the  work  he  has  done  to  preserve  our 
forests  and  establish  national  parks. 
Other  Scottish-Americans  well  known 
in  the  educational  world  are  Dr. 
William  Keiller,  of  the  Univer^ty  of 
Texas;  Duncan  Blacik  Macdonald,  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  Rob- 
ert Edgar  Allardice,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; James  K.  Patterson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kentucky  State  College; 
John  S.  Reid,  of  Cornell;  Alexander 
Smith,  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
and  James  Cameron  Mackenzie,  form- 
erly head-master  of  Lawrenceville. 

Arriving  at  the  field  of  literature, 
the  first  Scottish-American  name  is 
that  of  Washington  Irving,  wfhose 
father  was  born  and  bred  in  Orkney. 
When    European    writers    remarked 


upon  the  fact  that  the  young  Ameri- 
can republic  had  continued  for  more 
than  forty  years  without  producing 
an  eminent  man  of  letters,  it  was 
Irving  who  removed  the  stigma.  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  was  also  of  Scottish 
ancestry. 

The  founder  of  modern  American 
Journalism— the  man  who  broke  away 
from  European  traditions  and  origi- 
nated the  system  of  giving  as  much 
of  the  news  as  possible  to  as  many 
people  as  pos,sible— was  a  thorough 
Scot,  James  Gordon  Bennett.  Seventy 
years  ago  he  printed  his  first  issue  of 
the  Herald  in  a  Wall  Street  cellar. 
It  was  an  insignificant  little  penny 
sheet,  which  the  great  editors  of  the 
day  contemptuously,  ignored.  It  made 
enemies  of  the  few  and  friends  of 
the  many.  It  was  written  like  a  con- 
versation, not  like  a  book  of  philo- 
sophy. And— here  was  an  absolutely 
new  idea  in  the  newspaper  world— it 
as  published,  not  to  gratify  the  liter- 
ary vanity  of  its  editor,  but  to  please 
the  people  by  obeying  their  wishes 
and  expressing  their  opinions. 

The  late  John  Swinton,  friend  and 
associate  of  Charles  A.  Dana  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  nineteen  before 
he  set  sail  from  Scotia.  Among  other 
journalistts  of  Scottish  ancestry  but 
American  birth,  the  best  known  are 
the  redoubtable  Watterson,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Whitelaw 
Reid,  now  ambassador  to  Great  Brit- 
ain; the  learned  Patterson,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  the  masterful  Mc- 
Lean, of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
and  the  brilliant  Arthur  Brisbane,  of 
the  New  York  Journal.  Four  weekly 
papers  are  published  for  the  sole  bene- 
fit of  Americanizea  JScots,  one  of 
them,  the  Scottish  American,  having 
had  Dr.  A.  M.  Stewart  as  its  editor 
for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Of   the    Scottish-American    doctors 
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there  have  always  been  several  at  the 
top,  from  Dr.  James  Craik,  the  family- 
doctor  of  George  Washington,  to 
Charles  McBurney,  who  is  to-day  a 
leader  of  his  profession  in  New  York, 
and  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  the  eminent 
author  and  nerve  specialist,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Among  the  actors,  the 
veteran  of  the  American  stage  is 
James  H.  Stoddart,  who  was;  born  in 
England  of  Scottish  parents  when 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  And  a 
well-known  younger  player  is  Robert 
Bruce  Mantell.  Our  hrst  great  por- 
trait painter  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Stuarts— Gilbert  Charles 
Stuart,  who  painted  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  scores  of 
their  famous  contemporaries.  He  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  but  both  his 
art  and  his  ancestry  were  Scottish. 
Another  Scottish-American  is  the 
sculptor,  Frederick  MacMonnies, 
whose  work  was  described  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  this  magazine  last 
month. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  realm 
of  commerce  that  we  find  the  Cale- 
donian names,  scattered  most  thickly. 
Business,  after  all,  is  the  Scot's  de- 
light. It  may  be  fairly  said  that  in 
the  activities  of  legitimate  business, 
he  has  never  had  a  superior.  He  is 
a  born  trafficker.  He  can  buy  low 
and  sell  high.  He  wants  ^'gear  and 
siller. ' '  The  joys  of  poverty  and  the 
simple  life  he  may  appreciate,  but  not 
until  the  day's  work  is  over  and  the 
cash  is  in  the  bank.  Yet  he  does  not 
want  money  for  money's  sake.  Very 
seldom  is  he  a  gambler  or  a  schemer 
of  the  get-rich-quick  species.  To  him, 
the  main  charm  of  business  is  the 
business  itself,  though  his  eye  is  ever 
fixed  keenly  upon  the  profits.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  for  example,  is  a  man 
of  the  true  Scots  type.     He  does  not 


claim  Caledonian  descent,  but  there 
must  surely  be  a  strong  infusion  of 
Scottish  blood  in  his  veins. 

It  is  this  rare  blending  of  senti- 
ment and  shrewdness  which  gives  so 
much  interest  to  the  Scottish  national 
character.  It  i^  hard  to  tell  which 
has  done  the  most  to  mold  it,  the 
Shorter  Catechism  or  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  From  his  ledger  and  his 
Bums,  the  Scot  takes  equal  pleasure. 
From  the  stubborn  soil  of  Caledonia 
he  has  learned  to  be  thrifty.  Every 
bawbee  has  meant  a  spadeful  of  earth 
—perhaps  a  dozen  spadefuls.  To 
waste  anything,  however  trifling,  is  a 
crime.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  nature  has  been  indellibly  influ- 
enced by  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
his  native  land.  The  heathei-y  hills, 
embroidered  by  foaming  rivulets;  the 
tranquil  lakes  that  reflect  the  rugged 
crags  above  them;  the  little  gray  cot- 
tages that  nestle  sociably  in  groups 
beside  the  winding  road,  and  the  long, 
hazy  twilight  that  follows  the  busy 
day— these  are  the  things  that  make 
the  Scot  romantic  and  sentimental. 

Ever  since  our  earliest  fur-trading 
days,  the  success  of  the  Scots  in  busi- 
ness has  been  phenomenal.  Among 
the  cities  they  have  founded  are 
Paterson,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago. 
Henry  Chis,holm  might  appropriately 
be  called  the  Father  of  Cleveland,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  he  who  estab- 
lished its  steel  manufactures.  Until 
recently,  Charles  Lockhart,  Robert 
Pitcairn,  and  Andrew  Carnegie  were 
the  '^big  three"  of  Pittsburg,  repre- 
senting the  three  chief  industries  of 
oil,  railroading,  and  steel. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from 
Col.  Thomas  A.  Scott  to  Alexander 
Johnston  Cassatt,  has  been  mainly 
built  up  by  men  who  were  either 
Scots  or  of  Scottish  descent.  Among 
the  shoemaking  towns  of  New  Eng- 
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land,  no  name  is  better  known  than 
that  of  Gordon  McKay,  the  Scot  who 
invented  the  sole-stitching  machine 
and  revolutionized  the  shoe  trade.  In 
Chicago  the  first  banker,  George 
Scott,  was  a  highly  respected  Scot 
who  piled  up  a  fifty  million  fortune. 
And  one  of  the  leading  western  bank- 
ers at  the  present  time  is  James  Ber- 
wick Forgan,  a  thorough  Scot  by 
both  birth  and. training,  who  succeed- 
ed Lyman  J.  Gage  as  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  when 
Mr.  Gage  became  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Besides  James  Wilson,  the  city  of 
Washington  has  at  least  two  other 
well-known  Scots— Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  of  telephone  fame,  and  James. 
Duncan,  first  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
Xew  York  there  has  always  been  an 
influential  Scottish  element  since  the 
days  of  Philip  Livingstone.  Robert 
Lenox,  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  the  Lenox  Library,  was 
one  of  the  five  wealthiest  New  York- 
ers for  years  before  his^  death  in  1840. 
Henry  Burden,  inventor  of  the  horse- 
s>hoe  machine,  and  founder  of  the 
Burden  fortunes,  was  born  in  Dun- 
blane. Robert  L.  Stuart  and  Archi- 
bald Russell  have  had  high  rank 
among  philanthropists,  as  John  Stew- 
art Kennedy  has  to-day.  The  hand- 
some United  Charities  Building  was  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  various 
societies  which  it  houses. 

And  what  sjiall  be  said  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  richest  and  most  free- 
handed Scot  who  ever  lived?  Never 
in  the  whole  length  of  her  heroic  his- 
tory has  ''Auld  Scotia"  produced  a 
son  who  has  wielded  so  wide  an  in- 
fluence, or  worked  so  mightily  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 
Sixty  years  ago  he  was  a  wee  bare- 
footed laddie  in  the    streets     of  Al- 


legheny, the  son  of  a  poor  weaver, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  home 
in  Scotland  by  lack  of  work.  Five 
year^  ago  he  retired  from  business 
the  second  richest  man  in  the  world. 
To  climb  from  the  cobblestones  of 
poverty  to  the  throne  of  dominion 
over  a  vast  industry— to  abdicate  this 
throne  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  become  a  sort  of  human  Provid- 
ence—such, in  a  sentence,  has  been 
the  story  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

But  the  ^^star-spangled  Scot,"  as 
the  British  call  Carnegie,  did  more 
than  make  three  hundred  millions  for 
himself.  In  addition  to  this,  he  made 
about  two  hundred  millions  for  his 
friends  and  partners,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  fortunate  men  are  of 
Scottish  birth  or  descent.  George 
Lauder,  Carnegie 's  cousin  and  a  typi- 
cal Scot,,  is  now  living  in  quiet  retire- 
ment in  Pittsburg,  with  at  least  a 
score  of  millions  at  his  disposal. 
Thomas  Morrison,  also  a  distant  re- 
lation, and  Alexander  R.  Peacock, 
another  son  of  Dunfermline,  are  two 
of  the  Carnegian  lieutenants  who 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  themselves 
wealthy  beyond  their  dreams.  Other 
partners  of  Carnegie  with  names  that 
are  undeniably  Scottish,  are  Black- 
burn, McLeod,  Kerr,  Lindsay,  Gal- 
ley, Ramsay,  and  James  Scott.  And 
among  his  earlier  associates  were 
David  McCandless  and  David  A. 
Stewart. 

Such  are  the  Scots— a  few  of  them 
—who  have  wrought  well  both  for 
themselves  and  for  the  United  States. 
They  are  said  to  be  clannish,  and  the 
charge  is  true.  A  Scot  will  always 
help  a  Scot.  Centuries  of  struggle 
and  hardship  have  taught  th^  Scottish 
people  to  be  '^in  all  changes  of  for- 
tune, and  down  to  the  gates  of  death, 
loyal  and  loving  one  to  another,"  to 
use  the   beautiful   phrase   of   Robert 
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LoiH£  Stevenson.  No  amount  of 
world-wandering  can  make  them  for- 
get their  national  traditions.  Even  i£ 
their  little  home-land  w^ere  to  be  roll- 
ed out  flat,  it  would  be  smaller  than 
Indiana;  yet  to  Scottish  eyes  there  is 
no  land  like  it. 

**0f  course,  Heaven  maun  be  verra 
like  the  Hielands,'^  said  a  Highland- 
er of  whose  patriotism  Carnegie  loves 
to  tell. 

But   however  much   the   Scot  may 


sing  of  his  native  heath  and  its 
heroes,  the  non-Soots,  notice  that 
when  once  he  is  established  in  Am- 
erica he  seldom  goes  back.  Of  all 
the  Scots  who  have  won  fame  in  the 
United  States,  only  four  have  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  their  laurels. 
^'FeW  of  us  really  care  to  go  home 
again,"  said  W.  Butler  Duncan, 
president  of  the  New  York  St.  An- 
drew's Society,  himself  born  in  Scot- 
land of  Scottish-American  parents. 


Modern  Get- Rich-Quick  Schemes. 

BY  JOHN  MOODY  IN  MOODY'S  MAGAZINE. 

Endless  are  the  ways  in  which  the  public  may  be  duped  by  clever  swindlers.  Mr.  Moody 
gives  two  or  three  examples,  in  which  the  deception  was  so  apparent  that  it  was  a  wonder 
the  victims  did  not  discover  it.  A  few  rules  are  given  by  which  a  person  can  test  the  worth 
of  any  financial  scheme. 


THERE  are  many  methods  in 
vogue  for  inducing  people  lo 
part  with  their  money,  but  the 
most  effective  way  to  interest  a  cer- 
tain very  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  public  in  propositions  with 
this  ultimate  purpose  in  view  is 
through  what  is  known  in  Wall  Street 
as  the  '^  get-rich-quick "  scheme.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  the  American 
public  likes  to  be  fooled,  and  judging 
from  the  way  these  many  fraudulent 
schemes  keep  bobbing  into  sight  with 
never-ending  regularity,  it  would 
seem  that  the  saying  has  lost  none 
of  its  truthfulese. 

There  are  get-rich-quick  schemes 
of  many  kinds,  and  they:  are  exploited 
in  many  ways ;  sometimes  through  the 
columns  of  newspapers,  sometimes  in 
financial  or  mining  journals,  but  more 
often  though  circulars  or  other  ad- 
vertising matter.  The  most  success- 
ful are  usually  mining  propositions, 
although  many  other  kinds  have  flour- 
ished equally  as  well. 


One  of  the  most  notorious  promc^- 
tion  frauds  of  this\  kind  was  a  **  guar- 
anteed egg  company,"  the  stock  cf 
which  was  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  City  a  few  years  ago.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  company  sent  broad- 
cast a  roseate  prospectus,  offering  the 
sale  of  7  per  cent,  guaranteed  pre- 
ferred stock  at  par,  with  a  large 
bonus  in  common  stock.  Careful  in- 
fection of  the  prospectus  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  prospective  earn- 
ings, which  were  to  amount  to  a 
fabulous  sum,  were  to  result  from  the 
sale  of  eggs  at  high  prices,  the  said 
eggs  to  be  laid  without  fail  at  a  certaifl 
unceasing  rate  by  several  thousand 
hens,  which  were  the  entire  stock  in 
trade  of  the  company.  These  hensi 
were  supposed  to  do  the  double  work 
of  hatching  new  broods  of  chiokeas 
and  at  the  same  time  laying  their 
regular  guaranteed  proportion  of 
eggs.  It  was  also  assumed  that  only 
hens  and  not  roosters  would  be  hatch- 
ed and  that  every  egg  would  be  good. 
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The  essence  of  the  *' guarantee"  on 
the  preferred  stock  appeared  to  be 
wholly  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
hens  had  somehow  been  forced  into  a 
promise  to  lay  eggs  night  and  day, 
if  need  be,  in  order  not  to  allow  the 
preferred  stock  dividends  to  lapse  m 
any  possible  way.  The  company  was 
capitalized  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million  dollars  and  its  only  tangible 
property,  aside  from  the  chickens, 
was  a  farm  of  twenty  aeresi  located 
about   thirty  miles  from  New  York. 

Absurd  as  this  whole  proposition 
was,  there  were  enough  investing 
idiots  walking  around  loose  in  New 
York  City  to  ''nibble''  at  this  bait 
to  the  extent  of  over  $80,000  in  cash. 
And  it  was  stated  on  good  authority 
that  most  of  these  s^tibseriptions  came 
from  New  York  City  people  who  had 
never  seen  a  chicken  farm  in  their 
lives,  and  probably  didn't  know  any 
more  about  the  chicken  and  hen-lay- 
ing business  than  the  chicken  them- 
selves knew  about  the  preferred  stock 
on  which  they  were  assumed  to  be 
guaranteeing  the  dividends.  Shortly 
after  this  exploitation,  the  promoters 
quietly  folded  their  tents  and  stole 
away,  as  certain  kinds  of  promoters 
have  a  way  of  doing,  with  the  result 
that  the  innocent  but  superficial  in- 
vestors are  still  waiting  for  their 
dividends,  and  are  holding  their 
stocks  as  ''permanent  investments." 

Another  instance  of  tlie  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  which  fooled  a  large 
number  of  supposedly  sane  investors 
was  the  promotion  of  the  "sea  water 
gold"  enterprise  a  few  years  ago.  A 
certain  man  named  Jergensen,  who 
was  more  avaricious  than  honest,  hao- 
pened  to  discover  an  article  in  an 
encyclopedia  which  brought  to  his 
knowledge  the  fact  that  sea  water 
contains  a  small  percentage  of  gold, 
but  that  no  method  has  ever  been  dis- 


covered whereby  the  separation  of 
the  two  could  be  brought  about.  Ilo 
then  devised  a  scheme  for  pretending 
that  he  had  himself  invented  a  secret 
process  for  doing  this  very  thing, 
and  thereby  induced  investors  to  pass 
their  ready  cash  his  way.  He  built 
a  simall  plant  on  the  water's  edge  at 
South  Lubec,  Maine,  a  portion  of  the 
plant  being  constructed  out  of  sight, 
and  under  water.  He  then  secured  a 
small  quantity  of  gold  bullion  (a 
small,  genuine  gold  brick)  and  ex- 
hibited it  to  certain  people  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  at  the  same  time  making 
the  statement  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  test  of  his  secret  process  for 
washing  gold  from  sea  water.  His 
incredulous  listeners  were  invited  to 
go  to  the  government  assay  office  with 
him  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the 
little  brick.  This  they  "did  and,  to 
their  surprise,  found  that  it  was  all 
pure  gold.  Then,  as  a  further  proof 
of  his  discovery,  Jergensen  invited 
them  to  go  to  South  Lubec  with  him 
and  see  his  plant.  They  did  so  and 
saw  the  mysterious  looking  machin- 
ery, part  of  which  was  under  water. 
They  were  duly  impressed.  He  thej 
explained  that  he  could  not  let  them 
see  how  he  did  it,  as  he  musit  natur- 
ally guard  his  secret.  But  the  next 
morning  he  appeared  with  a  small  can 
full  of  new  gold  dust,  wLieh  he  said 
he  had  secretly  washed  out  during  the 
night.  After  that,  for  a  whole  week, 
while  his  visitors  remained,  he  ap- 
peared every  morning  with  a  moder- 
ate quantity  of  gold  dust  which  he 
exhibited  as  a  result  of  the  previous 
night '^  work.  As  this  production 
steadily  continued  his  audience  grew. 
Others  came  on  from  Boston,  and  the 
wonderful  discovery  was  on  the  lips 
of  a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
people.  When  he  next  went  to  Bos- 
ton,  taking  the  gold  dust  with  him, 
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and  converted  it  into  cash  at  the 
assay  office,  many  apparently  shrewd 
people  were  thoroughly  convinced  and 
regarded  his  claims  as  absolutely 
proven.  He  then  organized  a  com- 
pany and  began  to  sell  stock,  and,  as 
the  snowball  had  begun  to  roll,  it 
very  quickly  increased  to  gigantic 
proportions. 

Within  a  short  period,  investors  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  were  sacrificing 
good  bonds  and  stocks,  and  savings 
bank  deposits,  and  generally 
falling  over  each  other  in  a  mad  rusn 
to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  in  this 
sea  water  gold  bonanza.  It  was  after- 
wards estimated  that  before  the  fraud 
was  publicly  exposed,  Jergensen  and 
his  accomplices  had  secured  nearly  a 
million  dollars.  The  final  outco;ne 
was,  that  Jergensen  secretly  escaped 
to  Europe  with  most  of  the  money, 
and  hi^  victims  are  whistling  for 
their  ^^ great  profits"    to  this  day. 

Many  other  schemes,  equally  fraud- 
ulent, have  been  worked  during  recent 
years  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere; 
and,  though  constantly  exposed  in  the 
newspapers,  new  ones  crop  up  nearly 
every  day,  and  the  public  continue 
to  bite.  The  advertising  columns  of 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
full  to  overflowing  with  ros,eate  pro- 
positions for  the  investment  of 
money;  gold  and  copper  mines;  in- 
dustrial undertakings;  new  railroad 
projects;  traction  companies,  and 
various  other  promotion  scheme;. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  inveS('ted  every 
week  by  small  investors  in  this  coua- 
try,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is 
constantly  ^'steered"  into  unsafe 
channels,  with  a  resultant  loss  to 
thousands  of  investors.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  how  persistently  and  easily 
unsuspecting  people  are  misled  and 
swindled,  instance  the  following: 
A  very     conspicuous     concern   has 


been  operating  for  the  past  five  years 
or  so  one  of  the  largesit  and  cleverest 
mining  swindles  ever  known  in  the 
United  States.  Sumptuous  offices  are 
maintained  in  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  about  forty  branch  offices  have 
been  established  in  various  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  A 
number  of  honest  men  have  been 
drawn  into  the  scheme  by  baits  of 
alluring  commissjions,  and  have  pedd- 
led the  rotten  shares  of  this  firm  of 
stock-jobbers  among  their  friends  aud 
neighbors,  to  the  loss  of  their  own 
peace  of  mind  and  reputations.  The 
plan  of  this  swindle  is  neat  and  com- 
prehensive. The  firm  announced  th.it 
it  would  operate  on  the  law  of  aver- 
ages, and  by  handling  many  mines  the 
good  onesj  would  make  np  for  the  fail- 
ures. Considerable  bluffing  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  crude  mining 
operations,  but  none  of  the  '^mines'' 
have  proven  sucsessful,  and  none  are 
likely  ever  to  bQ  surcessful. 

This  firm  of  sharpers  began  paying 
dividendsi  on  shares,  when  no  profits 
were  earned,  for  which  they  shouM 
be  jailed  for  the  common  swindlers 
that  they  are.  Stock  in  the  worthless 
companies  was  exchanged  for  stock 
in  equally  worthless  companies  when- 
ever shareholders  grew  tired,  and  ihe 
victims  of  conspiracy  were  tolled 
along  by  the  ''dividends"  paid  out 
of  the  money  they  had  themselves 
furnished.  Recently  cash  dividends 
have  been  suspended,  and  ''scrip" 
dividends  substituted  therefor.  It  is 
reported  that  this  firm  hasl  billked 
something  like  16,000  small  investors, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to 
the  tune  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  methods  for  promoting  all 
kinds  of  swindles  have  in  recent  years 
been  refined  down  to  an  exact  science. 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  mos.t 
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vulnerable  class  of  people  to  be  at- 
tracted  by   investing  swindles,   aside 
from  women,   are  ministers,   doctors, 
teachers  and  other  professional  peo- 
ple.   There  are  in  New  York  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  who  make  a  business 
of   supplying  classified   lists   of   pos- 
sible investors  for  the  use   of  those 
who  wish  to  exploit  mining  swindles! 
and   other  schemes.     These  lists  are 
classified    into    ten    dollar    investors, 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollar  in- 
vestors, one  hundred  to  five  hundred 
dollar  investors,  and  investors  having 
$10,000  or  more  available.     The  'Hen 
dollar  investors"  are  mostly  made  up 
of  a  class  of  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  small  *' flyer"  occa- 
sionally of  not  over  ten  dollar,  invest- 
ing this  amount  on  the  theory  that  it 
may  turn  out  with  a  big  profit,  but 
that    in    any    event    the   loss    cannot 
exceed    ten    dollars.      This   clasis    ap- 
peals to  the  swindler  also,  in  spite  of 
the   fact    that   the  amounts   invested 
are  small,  for  the  reason  that  even  if 
the  scheme  is  exposed  as  a  swindle,  the 
individual    amounts    inves^ted    are    so 
small  that  it  would  not  pay  any  single 
person   to  resort   to  law   for   the  re- 
covery of  his  money.     True  it  is  that 
a  large  number  of  such  investors,  if 
acting    in   concert,    would    become   a 
menace,  but  as  a  rule  such  investors 
are   too  widely  scattered,  or  too  un- 
intelligent or  indifferent  to  make  any 
move  of  this  kind.    In  number,  these 
ten  dollar  investor  lists  run  into  the 
hundred  thousands,  and  are  the  main 
avenue   for   floating    schemes    of   the 
cheaper  and  more  openly  fraudulent 
variety. 

The  'Uwenty-five  to  fifty  dollar" 
list  is  made  up  of  country  investors, 
Methodist  and  Baptist  ministers, 
country  doctorsi  and  all  classes  of 
teachers;  also  barbers,  waiters,  hos- 
pital nurses  and  the  general  class  of 


people  who  are  able  in  one  way  or 
other  to  set  aside  for  a  rainy  day 
from  $25  to  $100  per  year.  These 
lists  are  used  in  slightly  more  pre- 
tentious schemes,  of  course,  with 
sometimes  a  little  more  merit  to  them. 
The  $100  to  $500  investors  consist  of 
doctors  of  slightly  higher  grade  than 
those  referred  to  above;  also  college 
teachers  and  professors,  small  Wall 
Street  lambs,  Epis,copal  and  Presby- 
terian ministers,  mercantile  clerks, 
some  country  merchants  and  other 
thrifty  people  who  annually  accumu- 
late a  few  hundred  dollars  over  and 
above  their  cost  of  living. 

Such  lists  are  used  for  more  pre- 
tentious schemes,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  promotion  of  frauds,  they  are 
sometimes)  used  in  perfectly  sound 
and  legitimate  enterprises.  The  high- 
er grade  lists,  covering  $1,000  to 
$100,000  investors,  largely  explain 
themselves,  and  while  they  are  as 
often  used  by  schemers  for  offering 
their  wares,  yet  as  they  are  largely 
made  up  of  more  sensiible  and  cau- 
tious people,  they  are  not  so  popular 
in  the  '' get-rich-quick"  promoting 
fraternity  as  the  larger  lists  of  more 
modest  investors. 

While  swindles  are  promoted  to  a 
gigantic  extent  through  circulars  and 
by  mail,  yet  much  business  is  also 
done  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  ''class"  pub- 
lications. Many  (but  not  all)  of  the 
large  metropolitan  dailies  will  sell 
advertising  spac«  in  which  notorious 
swindles  are  promoted;  magazines, 
also  of  high-grade  in  other  ways,  con- 
stantly sell  space  for  the  exploitation 
of  mining,  real  estate  and  other 
schemes;  the  columns  of  country 
dailies  and  weeklies  are  not  only 
open,  as  a  rule,  to  siuch  schemes,  but 
for  a  consideration  they  will  often 
publish    "write-ups"    recommending 
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or  booming  a  particular  enterprise. 
The  ''write-ups"  generally  consist  of 
editorial  or  other  special  articles 
which  are  prepared  or  endorsed  by 
the  promoters  themselves,  and  they, 
of  course,  passj  in  the  reader's  mind 
as  genuine  and  truthful. 

These  are,  of  course,  frauds  of  the 
most  palpable  kind,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  such  matter  is  entirely  unfair 
to  the  readers  of  the  paper.  It  is  a 
species  of  cheap  and  insidious  decep- 
tion which  should,  wherever  found, 
be  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms. 

In  considering  the  roseate  prospec- 
tuses and  the  various  other  plans 
which  are  constantly  found  in  the 
public  prints  offering  shares  for  sale, 
one  of  the  rules  of  nearly  universal 
application,  which  Avill  usually  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  protection  of  the 
investor,  is  this :  Always  question  any 
proposition  offering  stocks  or  bonds 
for  sale  where  such  offers  are  made 
directly  by  the  company  itself,  and 
not  through  a  baniking  house  or  other 
reputable  concern.  If  no  bankers  are 
handling  the  sale  of  securities  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  there  is  some- 
thing ''shady"  about  the  scheme. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
not  many.  If  the  securities  are 
offered  by  bankers  and  brokers,  the 
next  step  should  be  to  ascertain  the 
standing,  reputation  and  financial 
strength  of  the  bankers  or  brokers 
themselves.  Wall  Street  and  the 
other  financial  centres  of  the  country 
have  their  full  share  of  irresponsible 
concerns  of  this  class. 

The  apparently  plausible  statement 
is  frequently  made  that  money  is 
saved  to  the  company  and  its  stock- 
holders by  avoiding  the  employment 
of  a  banker  or  agent  to  market  se- 
curities. But  this  is  not  so  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  If  a 
proposition  has  merit,  the  promoters 


always  find  it  much  more  economical 
to  go  to  a  concern  who  have  special- 
ized and  have  developed  the  proper 
machinery  for  the  floating  of  securi- 
ties, rather  than  undertake  to  do  it 
themselves.  The  banker  not  only  has 
the  clientelle,  but  he  has  the  organi- 
zation for  handling  the  business  effec- 
tively and  economically;  and,  of 
course,  his  prestige  and  general  repu- 
tation have,  in  many  cases,  much  to 
do  with  making  the  floatation  a  suc- 
cess. For  all  this  he  frequently 
charges  a  good  round  commis,sion; 
sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  is 
generally  supposed,  too  much.  In- 
deed, it  would,  in  most  cases,  upon 
investigation^  prove  to  be  a  fact  that, 
without  the  banking  medium,  the 
floatation  would  cost  far  more  than 
the  usual  amount  represented  by  an 
apparently  heavj^  dis;count  or  com- 
mission. It  is  a  part  of  the  business 
of  the  banker  to  float  securities,  just 
as  it  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
trust  company  to  pay  coupons. 

People  sometimes  think  it  strange 
that  a  large  corporation,  with  an 
office  in  New  York  City,  should  pay 
a  commission  to  a  trust  company  to 
cash  the  coupons  on  its  own  bonds 
each  six  months,  when  it  apparently 
might  do  this  work  itself.  But  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  trust  com- 
pany maintains  the  machinery  and 
organization  for  paying  the  coupons 
of  not  merely  one  but  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  companies,  and,  therefore, 
can  afford  to  do  such  work  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  and  for  far  less  than  the 
corporation  itself  could  possibly  do 
it. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  simplest 
and  quickest  way  of  avoiding  the 
"get-rich-quick"  scheme,  no  matter 
where  or  how  presented  or  however 
roseate  and  plausible  its  promises  and 
claims  may  be,  is  to  never  entertain 
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any  proposition  which  is  not  offered 
through  a  banker  or  other  agent,  and 
then,  having  adopted  this  rule,  to  go 
one  step  further;  never  have  dealings 


with  a  banker,  broker  or  financial 
agent  until  you  have  investigated  and 
are  satisfied  as  to  his  character, 
standing  and  general  reputation. 


The  Tribulations  of  a  British  M.P. 

BY  MICHAEL  MacDONAGH  IN  THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  charming  article,  which  appears  in  the  February  Monthly  Review, 
entitled  "The  Fascination  of  Parliament,"  wherein  Mr.  MacDona^h,  seeks  to  discover  why 
it  is,  that  with  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  his  position,  there  is  yet  a  fascination  about 
parliamentary  life  that  leads  men  to  suffer  these  things  iiotwithstanding. 


THE  tribulations  of  an  M.P.  are 
undoubtedly  many.  There  are, 
to  begin  with,  the  torments  of 
the  post.  Cobden,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  early  in  1846,  when  his  name 
as  the  leader  of  the  agitation  for  thv? 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  in  all 
men's  mouths,  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  into  the  contents,  half 
laughable  and  half  pathetic,  of  the 
letter-bag  of  an  M.P.     He  says: 

^^  First,  half  the  mad  people  in  the 
country  who  are  still  at  large,  and 
they  are  legion,  address  their  inco- 
herent ravings  to  the  most  notorious 
man  of  the  hour.  Next,  the  kindred 
tribe  who  think  themselves  poets, 
M^ho  are  more  difiiciilt  than  the  mad 
people  to  deal  with,  send  their  dog- 
gerel and  solicit  subscriptions  to 
their  volumes;,  with  occasional  re- 
quests to  be  allowed  to  dedicate 
them.  Then  there  are  the  Jeremy 
Diddlers,  who  begin  their  epistles 
with  high-flown  compliments  upon 
my  services  to  the  millions,  and  al- 
ways wind  up  with  a  request  that  I 
will  bestow  a  trifle  upon  the  individ- 
ual who  ventures  to  lay  his  distress- 
ing case  before  me.  To  add  to  my 
miseries,  people  have  now  got  an  idea 
that  I  am  influential  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  small  place-hunters 
are  at  me." 

Cobden  enclosed  a  specimen  of  the 


begging  letters  he  was  accustomed  to 
receive.  It  was  from  a  lady  asking 
him  to  become  her  ^^g-enerous  and 
noble-minded  benefactor."  As  she 
desired  to  begin  to  do  something  for 
herself,  s'he  hoped  he  would  procure 
her  a  loan  of  £5,000  ^^to  enable  her 
to  rear  poultry  for  London  and  other 
large  market  towns."  Li  another 
letter,  written  July  14,  1846,  after 
the  taxes  on  bread-stuffs  had  been 
repealed,  and  the  Corn  Law  League 
disbanded,  Cobden  says: 

''I  thought  I  should  be  allowed  to 
be  forgotten  after  my  address  to  my 
constituents.  But  every  post  brings 
me  twenty  or  thirty  letters— and  such 
letters)!  I  am  teased  to  death  by 
place-hunters  of  every  degree,  who 
wish  me  to  procure  them  Government 
appointments.  Brothers  of  peers- 
aye,  ^honorables'- are  amongst  the 
number.  I  have  but  one  answer  for 
all.  *I  would  not  ask  a  favor  of  the 
Ministry  to  serve  my  own  brother.' 
I  often  think  what  must  be  the  fate 
of  Lord  John,  or  Peel,  with  half  the 
needy  aristocracy  knocking  at  the 
Treasury  doors." 

Things  have  but  little  improved, 
if  at  all,  since  the  time  of  Cobden, 
The  ordinary  elector  failsi  to  see  thac 
his  representative  deserves  any  grati- 
tude or  thanks  for  his  services  in 
Parliament.      On    the    contrary,    he 
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thinks  it  is  he  who  is  entitled  to  some 
return  for  having  helped  his  repre- 
sentative to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
iCommons  in  preference  to  another 
who  was  equally  eager  for  the  honor. 
The  spectacle  of  so  many  men  com- 
peting for  the  voluntary  service  of 
the  State  in  the  capacity  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  cannot  but  mak'^ 
the  ordinary  elector  feel  that  he  i> 
conferring  a  favor  on  the  particular 
candidate  for  whom  he  votes.  Th-s 
being  their  state  of  mind,  constitu- 
ents are  naturally  exacting.  As  the 
representative,  on  the  other  hand, 
desires  to  retain  his  seat,  he  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  a  letter  from  even 
the  humblest  and  obsicurest  of  the 
electors.  The  general  election  may 
come  round  again  with  unexpected 
suddenness,  bringing  with  it  the  day 
of  reckoning  for  the  member.  Then 
it  is  that  the  voter,  however  humble, 
however  obscure,  can  help  to  make  or 
mar  the  prospect  of  his  return  to  St. 
Stephen's.  But  constituents  will  un- 
reasonably persist  in  asking  for 
things  impossible.  In  the  post-bag 
of  the  representative  appointments 
are  greatly  in  demand.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  M.P.  had  some  patron- 
age to  distribute  in  the  way  of  nomi- 
nations to  posts  in  the  customs,  the 
excise  and  the  inland  revenue,  for 
which  no  examination  was  required, 
should  the  party  he  supported  be  in 
power.  But  that  good  time,  or  bad, 
is  gone  and  for  ever.  The  throwing 
open  of  the  civil  service  to  competi- 
tion hasi  deprived  the  M.P.  of  this 
sort  of  small  change,  which  he  once 
was!  able  to  scatter  among  the  electors 
so  as  to  reward  past  services  and 
secure  future  support.  Now  he  has 
absolutely  nothing  in  his  gift,  except, 
perhaps,  a  nomination  for  any  vacan*^ 
sub-posit-office  in  his  constituency. 
Yet  numbers  of  the  electors  still 
infagine  there  are  many  comfortable 


jx)sts  which  are  to  be  had  by  their 
representatives  merely  for  the  sayii^g 
of  a  word  to  some  minister.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  the  M.P.  has  oceasioa- 
ally  to  put  up  with  is  found  in  the 
following  blunt  and  abusive  epistle, 
sent  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker 
to  the  man  he  says  '  ^  he  carried  in  on 
his  shoulders"  at  the  last  election: 

Dear  Sir,— You're  a  fraud,  and  you 
know  it.  I  don't  care  a  rap  for  the 
billet  or  the  money  either,  but  you 
could  hev  got  it  for  me  if  you  wasn't 
so  mean.  Two  pound  a  week  ain't 
any  moar  to  me  than  40  shillin's  is 
to  you,  but  I  objekt  to  bein'  maid  a 
fool  of.  Soon  after  you  was  elected 
by  my  hard  workin',  a  feller  here 
wanted  to  bet  me  that  You  wouldn't 
be  in  the  House  more  than  a  week  be- 
fore you  made  a  ass  of  yourself.  I 
bet  him  a  Cow  on  that  as  i  thort  you 
was  worth  it  then.  After  i  got  Your 
Note  say  in'  you  deklined  to  ackt  in 
the  matter  i  driv  the  Cow  over  to  the 
Feller's  place  an'  tole  him  he  had 
won  her. 

That's  orl  I  got  by  howlin'  meself 
Hoarse  for  you  on  pole  day,  an' 
months  befoar.  I  believe  you  think 
you'll  get  in  agen.  I  don't.  Yure  no 
man.  An'  i  doan't  think  yure  much 
of  a  demercrat  either.  I  lowers  me- 
self ritin  to  so  low  a  feller,  even  tho 
I  med  him  a  member  of  parlerment. 

Electors  also  argue  that  as  M.P.s 
are  law-makers  they  should  be  able 
to  rescue  law-breaker^  from  the 
clutches  of  the  police.  Accordingly 
there  are  appeals  to  have  fines  im- 
posed on  children  for  breaking  win- 
dows remitted,  and  even  to  get  sen- 
tences of  penal  servitude  revoked. 
The  respectable  tradesman  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  Avho  could  be 
restored  to  a  sound  financial  position 
by  the  loan  of  £100,  sends  many  a 
cadging  letter.  He  usually  declares, 
that  he  not  only  voted  for  his  repre- 
sentative, but  attended  every  meeting 
that  gentleman  addressed  in  the 
course  of  the  election.  The  best  re- 
ply the  M.P.  could  make  to  such  an 
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attempt  to  fleece  him  is  to  advise  Jais 
con-espoiident  to  attend  more  to  busi- 
ness and  less  to  polities);  but  he  prob- 
ably never  makes  it,  for  he  can  rarely 
afford  to  speak  out  his  mind  to  a 
constituent.  Inventors  are  also  of 
the  plagues  from  which  the  M.P. 
suffers.  The  man  who  has\  discovered 
the  secret  of  making  soap  out  of  saw- 
dust writes  glowing  letters  about  tlie 
fortune  to  be  made  if  a  company 
were  formed  to  work  the  process. 
Almost  every  post  brings  bottles  of 
mixtures  and  boxes  of  lozenges,  cal- 
culated to  tran^orm  the  harshest 
voice  into  the  clearest  and  mellowest. 
*'Send  me  a  testimonial,"  said  the 
maker  of  one  mixture,  'Hhat,  after 
you  had  used  my  specific,  the  house 
was  spell-bound  by  the  music  of  your 
tones.''  Tradesmen  are  also  most 
importunate.  Quite  recently  the 
announcement  of  an  interesting  event 
in  the  family  of  a  member  appeared 
in  the  Press.  Next  day  a  van  pulled 
up  at  the  entrance  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  contained  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  perambulators;  and 
the  tradesman  who  brought  them  was 
extremely  indignant  because  the 
police  refused  him  admission  to  the 
Bouse  to  display  their  good  points 
and  advantages  to  the  happy  father. 
Poets  ask  for  subscriptions  to  pub- 
lish their  works,  or,  enclosing  some 
doggerel  verses  as  samples,  appeal 
for  orders  for  odes  for  the  next  gen- 
eral election. 

^*If  you  would  quote  in  the  House 
a  verse  from  my  volume,  ''Twitter- 
ings in  the  Twilight,''  what  a  grand 
advertisement  I'd  get!  [wrote  one 
rhymester  to  his  representative]. 
You  might  say  something'  like  this; 
One  of  the  most  delightful  collections 
of  poems  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  come  across  is  Mr.  So- 
crates Wilkin's  'Twitterings  in  the 
Twilight.'      Could    the    situation    in 


which  the  Empire  finds  itself  be  more 
happily  touched  off  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  of  that  eminent  poet? 
—  and  then  go  on  to  quote  some  lines 
from  my  book,  which  I  enclose." 

Members  who  are  lawyers  and  doe- 
tors  are  expected  by  a  large  section 
of  their  constituents  to  give  profes- 
sional advice  for  nothing.  If  one  of 
these  unreasonable  persons  has  a 
dispute  with  his  landlord  as  to  the 
amount  of  rent  due,  or  finds  it  im- 
possible to  recover  a  debt,  he  expects, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  his.  representa- 
tive, if  a  gentleman  learned  in  th3 
law,  to  help  him  out  of  his  dif&ctilty; 
or,  if  a  doctor,  he  favors  him  with 
long  and  incoherent  accounts  of 
mysterious  complaints  from  which  he 
has  suffered  for  years.  The  H.P.  is 
also  expected  to  throw  oil  on  dis- 
turbed domestic  waters.  Here  is  a 
sipeeimen  of  a  communication  which 
is  by  no  means  uncommon : 

Dear  Sir, — Me  and  the  wife  had  a 
bit  of  a  tiff  last  Saturday  night,  and 
she  won't  make  it  up.  If  you  just 
send  her  a  line  saying  Bill's  all  right, 
she  will  come  round.  She  thinks  such 
a  lot  of  you  since  you  kissed  the  nip- 
per the  day  you  called  for  my  vote. 

But  pity  the  poor  M.P.  who  re- 
ceives such  a  letter  as  the  following : 

Honored  Sir,— I  hear  that  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  not  a  married  man.  Some- 
thing tells  me  that  I  would  make  the 
right  sort  of  wife  for  him.  I  am 
coming  to  London  to-morrow,  and 
will  call  at  the  House  of  Commons 
to  see  you,  hoping  you  will  get  me  an 
introduction  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman. I  am  only  30  years  of  age, 
and  can  do  cooking  and  washing. 

AGNES  MERTON. 

P. S.— Perhaps  if  Mr.  Balfour  would 
not  have  me,  you  would  say  a  word 
for  me  to  one  of  the  policemen  at  the 
House. 

During  the  evening  the  member 
who    received    this    strange    epistle 
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cautiously  ventured  into  the  central 
hall,  and,  sure  enough,  espied  an 
eccentric-looking  woman  in  angry 
oonstroversy  with  a  constable,  who 
was  trying  to  induce  her  to  go  away. 
But  she  refused  to  leave,  and  ulti- 
mately found  a  sympathetic  com- 
panion in  the  crazy  old  lady  who  has 
haunted  the  place  for  years  in  the 
hope  that  some  day  she  will  induce 
the  Government  to  restore  the  £5,- 
000,000  of  which  she  declares  thay 
have  robbed  her. 

The  Member  of  Parliament  is  li- 
able to  receive  other  communications 
of  even  less  flattering  and  more 
exasperating  character.  Bribes  are 
occasionally  dangled  before  him 
through  the  post.  Will  he  allow  h'-- 
name  to  be  used  in  the  floating  of  a 
company,  or  in  the  advertising  of 
some  article  of  common  use  or  patent 
medicine?  Will  he  use  his  influence 
in  obtaining  a  Government  contract 
for  a  certain  firm?  If  he  will,  there  is 
a  cheque  for  so-and-so  at  his  dis- 
posal. In  a  recent  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  payment 
of  Members,  Mr.  John  Burns  evoked 
both  laughter  and  applause  by  read- 
ing his  reply  to  an  offer  of  £50 
if  he  obtained  for  a  person 
in  Belfast  a  vacant  collectorship  of 
taxes.  ''Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Burns, 
''you  are  a  scoundrel.  I  wish  you 
were  within  reach  of  my  boot." 

But  the  sane  and  the  righteous 
give  the  M.P.  more  annoyance  than 
the  knavish  and  the  crazy.  Think  of 
the  numerous  local  functions— reli- 
gious, social,  and  political— to  which 
he  is  invited.  When  a  meeting  is 
being  organized  in  the  constituenc3^ 
naturally  the  first  thought  of  its,  pro- 
moters is  to  try  to  get  the  Member 
to  attend.  The  more  conspicuous  he 
is  in  Parliament,  and  therefore  the 
more  likely  to  attract  an  audience, 
the  greater   is   the   number  of  these 


invitations,  and  the  more  widespread 
is  the  disappointment  and  dissatis- 
faction among  his  constituents  if  he 
fails  to  accept  them.  He  is  expecte  1 
to  preside  at  the  inaugural  meetings 
of  local  amateur  dramatic  societies  and 
local  naturalists  field  clubs  and  "to 
honor  with  his  presence"  the  bean- 
feasts of  local  friendly  associations. 
The  literary  institution,  designed  to 
keep  young  men  out  of  the  public- 
houses,  must  be  opened  by  him.  He 
must  attend  mixed  entertainments  of 
a  political  and  musical  char,acter,  at 
which  his  speech  is  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  sentimental  and  a  comic 
song. 

But  perhaps  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament is  most  worried  by  the  ap- 
peals to  his  generosity  and  charity 
which  pour  in  upon  him  in  aid  of 
churches,  chapels,  mission  halls, 
schools,  workingmen's  institutes,  hos- 
pitalsi,  asylums,  cricket  and  football 
clubs,  and  in  fact  societies  ,and  in- 
stitutions of  all  sorts  and  sundry.  Of 
course  it  is  only  natural  that  if 
money  be  needed  for  an  excellent 
local  purpose  the  local  represtntative 
should  be  included  in  the  appeal.  In 
some  constituencies,  however,  many 
of  these  calls  on  the  purse  of  the  re- 
presentative can  only  be  described  a^ 
barefaced  extortions.  Not  long  ago, 
Mr.  Robert  Ash  croft,  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  Oldham,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress to  the  electors,  made  a  remark- 
able disclosure  of  the  rapacity  with 
which  the  M.P.  is  often  preyed  upon 
by  constituents.     He  said: 

"In  my  handsi  I  hold  a  roll  of  pa- 
per, which  is  nearly  twenty  feet  long, 
and  it  is  covered  with  the  names  of 
applications  for  subscriptions  since 
I  became  your  member.  The  late  Mr. 
Fielden,  a  week  before  Parliament 
rose,  while  we  were  sitting  having  a 
chat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said 
to  me,  "However  do  you  m.anage  in 
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Oldham r'  And  I  replied,  ''As  well 
as  I  can."  He  remarked,  ''Would 
you  believe  it,  the  first  twelve  months 
that  I  was  elected  I  was  asked  to  give" 
—and  the  sums  were  mentioned—' '  no 
less  than  £27,000."  Now  (continued 
Mr.  Ash  croft)  I  simply  mention  this 
because  I  made  a  rule  to  send  t\ 
cheque  when  I  could  afford  to  send 
it.  But  I  am  not  an  African  million- 
aire, and  I  have  no  shares  in  Klon- 
dike, Therefore  you  must  please  to 
understand  that  when  I  do  not  answer 
these  letters,  and  do  not  enclose  a 
cheque,  it  is  for  the  simple  reasoa 
that  I  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  I 
think  that  it  is  time  one  ought  to 
speak  out,  and  though  one,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  is  willing  to  do 
one's  share  for  every  good  work  in 
the  constituency,  do  not  forget  that 
there  are  other  men  in  the  constitu- 
ency, and  of  great  wealth,  from  whoi.i 
you  ought  to  get  a  thousand  times  as 
much  as  you  ought  to  get  from  me. ' ' 
If  a  Member  of  Parliament  should 
refuse  to  help  his  constituents  in  pr)- 
viding  themselves  with  coals,  blan- 
kets, footballs,  cricket-bats;  big 
drums,  billiard  tables,  church  steeples, 
sewing-machines!),  he  is  set  down  as 
mean;  and  numbers  vow  he  shall  not 
have  their  votes  at  the  General  El'^<»- 
tion.  The  representative  is,  by  all 
means,  to  be  commended  in  resisting 
these  illegitimate  demands.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
constituents.  Surely  they  may  very 
properly  ask,  "From  whom  can  wq 
more  reasonably  seek  aid  for  our  de- 
serving local  charities  than  from  our 
Member  of  Parliament?"  They  re- 
call to  mind  his  accessibility  and 
graciousness  while  he  was  "nursing" 
the  constituency.  Was  he  not  ever 
ready  to  preside  at  the  smoking- 
concerts  of  the  Sons  of  Benevolence, 
to  sing  s»ngs  or  recite  at  the  moth- 
ers' meetings,  to  hand  round  the  cake 


at  the  children's  tea  parties,  to  kick 
off  at  the  football  contest?  Did  he 
not  regard  service  in  the  House  of 
Commons  more  as  a  distinction  and 
privilege  than  as  a  public  duty?  His 
speeches  also  are  remembered. 

Did  he  not  tell  the  electors;  fro^a 
a  hundred  platforms  that  for  all  time 
he  was  absolutely  at  their  service? 
Did  he  not  come  to  them  literally  hat 
in  hand  begging  the  favor— mind 
you,  "the  favor"— of  their  vote  and 
influence?  Yet  to  this  cynical  end  has 
it  all  come,  that  badgered  by  requests 
for  subscriptions  to  this,  that  or  the 
other,  he  replies— to  quote  the 
prompt,  emphatic  and  printed  answer 
which  one  representative  has  sent  ro 
all  such  appeals— "I  was   elected  for 

as  Member  of  Parliament,  not  as 

Relieving  Officer." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
some  disappointments  also  await  the 
M.P.  The  motives  which  induce 
men  to  seek  a  seat  in  Parliament  are. 
perhaps,  many  and  diverse,  but  thevo 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  main 
reason  is  an  honest  and  genuine  de- 
sire to  serve  the  State  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  community.  In 
the  first  flush  of  their  enthusiasm 
a^fter  election  our  representatives 
zealously  set  about  informing  them- 
selves of  the  subjects  that  are  likel}' 
to  engage  their  attention  in  Parlia- 
ment. They  soon  flnd,  however,  that 
to  do  this  properly  would  leave  them 
very  little  time  for  anything  else. 
The  breakfast  table  of  the  M.P.  is 
heaped  every  morning  during  the  ses- 
sion with  parliamentary  papers,  con- 
sisting of  Blue  booksj,  Bills,  report^;, 
and  returns.  Blue  Books— ominous- 
ly ponderous  and  protentously  dull— 
are  by  universal  admission;  not  attrac-^ 
tive  reading,  yet  eighty  of  them  are, 
on  an  average,  issued  every  year,  de- 
manding the  attention  of  the  coa- 
,scientious  representative.       The  Bills 
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fire  more  inviting  perhaps,  embodying- 
as  they  do,  the  f,ads  and  hobbies  of 
the  670  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  About  three  hundred  of 
them  are  introduced  every  session. 
After  the  first  reading  they  are  print- 
ed and  circulated  among  the  Mem- 
bers, who  are  expected  to  make  then^- 
selves  acquainted  with  their  provi- 
sions. Most  of  the  representatives, 
perhaps,  give  up  the  task  in  despair; 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  arrive 
at  independent  conclusions  by  per- 
sonal investigation  and  study,  they 
rely  on  their  political  leaders  to'  direct 
them  on  the  right  path  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  measures  dealing  with  the 
main  public  questions  of  the  day,  bat 
to  the  Bills  of  private  Members.  But 
it  is  not  all  plain  sailing  even  when 
that  lazy  course  is  adopted.  ^^The 
worst  effect  on  myself  resulting  from 
listening  to  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment," writes  Monckton  Milnes,  "i^ 
that  it  prevents  me  from  forming  any 
clear  political  opinio,n  on  any  sub- 
ject.'^ 

So  supreme  has  the  Ministry  be- 
come in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  power  of  the  private  Member  to 
initiate  and  carry  legislation  has  been 
reduced  to  a  nullity.  Only  the  Bills 
of  the  Ministers  have  any  prospect  of 
reaching  the  Statute  Bock.  That  i-s 
a  cruel  disappointment  to  the  M.  P. 
who  desires  to  be  a  real  legislator  and 
thinks  he  has  an  infallible  scheme  for 
putting  straight  some  twist  in  the 
the  scheme  of  things.  The  M.P.  who 
aspire£\  'Hhe  listening  Senate  to  com- 
mand" also  soon  discovers  that  the 
opportunities  for  discussion  and  criii- 
eism  are  outrageously  restricted  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government.  Per- 
haps he  has  devoted  days  to  th? 
manufacture  of  flowers  of  rhetoric 
for  his  speech  in  a  gerat  debate. 
Night  after  night  he  sits  impatient-- 
ly  on  the  pounce  to  ''catch  the  Speak- 


er's eye,"  but  fails  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  that  wandering  orb;  while  De 
hears  his  arguments  and  his  epigrams 
used  by  luckier  men,  who  ha«d  pro»3- 
ably  got  them  from  the  same  shelf  of 
the  library ;  and  the  debate  is  brouglit 
to  an  end  leaving  him  with  a  mind 
oppressed  by  a  weighty  unsjpoken 
speech.  Then  bis  constituents  say 
unpleasant  things  because  they  do 
not  see  his  name  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports. They  think  he  is  neglecting 
his  duty  or  else  he  is  a  foolish 
''silent  Member."  There  only  re- 
mains for  the  representative  the  cold 
consolation  of  the  old  saying  that 
"they  are  the  wisest  part  of  Parlia- 
ment who  use  the  greatest  silence"; 
or  the  opinion  of  his\  leaders;,  should 
his  party  be  in  office,  that  he  is  the 
most  useful  of  Members  who  never 
speaks,  but  is  ever  at  hand  to  vote 
when  the  division  bells  ring  out  their 
summons. 

The  man  who  always  votes  at  his 
party's    call    and    never    dreams    of 
thinking  for  himself  at  all  is  to  be 
found  no  doubt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  to  many  an  M.P.  it  must 
be  a  very  sore  trial  to  find  his  opin- 
ions   often    dictated    by   his    leaders 
and  his  movements  always  controlled 
by   the   Whip^.     Party   discipline     iS 
severely   strict,    and   violations   of  it 
are  rarely  condoned.     The  speech  of 
the  Member,  sufficiently  sincere  and 
courageous  to  take  up  an  attitude  in- 
dependent of  party  in  regard  to  some 
political  question  of  the   day,  is  re- 
ceived with  jeers  by  his  colleagues, 
and,  what  is,  perhaps,   more   discon- 
certing, with  cheers  by  the  other  side. 
Such  a  line  of  action  is  often  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  a  good  patriot.  Bur 
he  who  takes  it  is  commonly  regard- 
ed as  a  crank  and  a  faddist,  and  his 
only  reward  is  to  be  "cut"  by  his 
party.     On  the  other  hand,  there  ai'e 
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representatives  of  the  people  to  whoii 
the  House  of  Commons  is  but  a  vastly 
agreeable  diversion.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  such  a  Member  when,  on  a 
night  off,  a  strongly  worded  an  1 
heavily  underscored  comraunicatio:i 
from  the  Whips  demanding  his  im- 
mediate attendance  at  St.  Stephen's 
is  delivered  to  him  at  some  inoppor- 
tune moment,  perhaps  as  he  is  just 
sitting  down  to  a  pleasant  dinner  or  is 
leaving  his  house  for  the  Frivolity 
theatre.  If,  prone  aa  he  is  to  yield 
to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh,  he 
should  ignore  this  peiemptory  call  06 
party  duty,  like  the  crank,  he  is  held 
guilty  of  a  grave  breach  of  discip- 
line. His  past  services  in  the  divi- 
sion lobby— on  nights  when  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  were  a  regular 
Siolemn  lecture  from  the  Chief  Whip 
on  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  Worse 
still,  his  name  is  published  in  an 
official  ^* black  list"  of  defauliei'v  or 
he  meets  with  a  nasty  litt'e  pafi'jvaph 
exposing  his  neglect  of  duty  in  the 
local  newspaper  which  most  wi  lely 
circulates  among  his  constituents. 


And  yet,  with  all  his  attention  to 
the  desires,  the  whims,  the  caprieos 
of  his  constituents,  with  all  his  sur- 
render of  private  judgment  to  bis 
leaders,  of  personal  pleasuies  to  the 
Whips,  what  M.  P.  can  confidently 
feel  that  his  £?eat  is  safe?  It  is  hard 
to  get  into  Parliament.  To  remain  a 
Member  is  just  as  difficult.  The  In- 
security of  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  drawback  of  public  life. 
Many  a  man  with  ambition  and  talent 
for  ofBce  does  years  of  splendid  ser- 
vice for  his  party  in  Opposition.  The 
General  Election  comes;  his  party  is 
victorious  at  the  polls.  But  he  him- 
self has  been  woisted  in  the  tiglu; 
and  he  has  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing another  receive  the  portfolio 
which  would  have  been  his  in  happier 
circumstances.  To  such  a  man,  with 
his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  delights 
and  exultations  of  the  Parliamentary 
career,  life  outside  the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  be  barren  and  dreary  in- 
deed. Yet  never  again  may  he  cross 
its  charmed  portals. 


A  Reformatory  for  Loafers 

BY  EDITH  SELLERS  IN  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

In  T,ower  Austria  there  was  recptit'v  established  what  is  known  as  a  Zwangsarbeitshan* 
OT  in  other  w  rJ-t  a  -eforniatjry  for  tramps  and  loafers.  Here  they  are  ma<1e  to  wor''  and  to 
understand  the  value  of  work.  Thu  re^iilt^  have  beeu  excallent  and  iewf.x  beggars  are  to  be 
found  in  Lower  Austda  than  elsewhere  in  Europe. 


SOME  twenty  years  ago  the  Lower 
Austrian  Landtag  proclaimed 
war  to  the  death  against  the 
whole  loafer  tribe.  They  were  to  be 
worried  and  harassed  in  all  possible 
ways,  it  was  decreed  ;  no  rest  for 
their  feet  was  to  be  given  to  them, 
no  place  on  which  to  lay  their  heads. 
The  charitable  were  exhorted  to  with- 
hold from  them  all  help,  even  bread 
and  water  ;  and  the  clergy  were  call- 


ed upon  to  denounce  from  the  pulpit 
the  bestowal  of  alms  on  them  as  a 
crim.e.  Begging  and  vagrancy  were 
forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  orders 
were  issued  that  any  able-bodied  man 
or  woman  found  without  visible 
means  of  support  should  promptly  bo 
arrested.  Everything  indeed  that 
could  be  done  was  done  to  make  life 
in  the  province  eminently  unpleasant 
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for  lazy  ne'er-do-weels  and  sturdy 
beggars,  with  a  view  to  forcing  them 
either  to  mend  their  ways,  or  seek  a 
home  elsewhere. 

To  pass  anti-vagrancy  laws  and 
frame  regulations  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicancy  is  an  easy  matter, 
however  ;  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of 
them  that  the  difficulty  lies.  The  Aus- 
trian authorities  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that,  let  them  do  or  say 
what  they  would,  the  charitable 
would  go  on  giving  ;  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  practically  impossible, 
through  sheer  lack  of  space,  to  send 
to  prison  every  man  found  begging. 
And  what  was  still  more  serious, 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  pro- 
fessional loafers— the  worst  class  of 
all— would  as  a  matter  of  choice 
rather  pass  a  month  or  two  in  prison 
than  work  the  whole  year  round.  As 
often  as  not  the  very  day  these  men 
obtained  their  liberty  they  betook 
themselves  straight  back  to  their  old 
calling.  Evidently  if  persons  of  this 
sort  were  to  be  dealt  with  efiectually 
they  must  be  kept  under  restraint  for 
a  much  longer  time  than  was  possible, 
for  their  oSence,  in  an  ordinary  pris- 
on. It  was  therefore  decided,  thanks 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Schoffel,  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Landtag  Executive,  to  build  a 
Zwangsarbeitshaus,  or  Reformatory 
for  Loafers. 

According  to  the  official  report  on 
the  subject,  this  Zwangsarbeitshaus 
was  established  not  so  much  as  a 
place  of  punishment,  as  a  place  where 
"Arbeitsscheuen"  should  be  "kept  at 
work,  made  to  understand  the  value 
of  work,  and  have  a  love  of  work 
aroused  in  them."  That  in  this  it 
has  succeeded  it  would  be  rash  indeed 
to  say  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  remarkable  change  in  Lower 
Austria.     Before  it  was   in  existence 


the  whole  province  was  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  tramps,  itinerant 
musicians,  bear-leaders,  comb-sellers, 
and  the  rest  of  the  set  whose  natural 
inclination  is  to  live  at  the  cost  of 
their  fellows.  Charity  was  demanded 
almost  as  a  right,  and  in  lonely  dis- 
tricts threats  were  resorted  to— even 
violence  by  no  means  unfrequently— if 
whining  failed  to  extort  alms.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  less  chance  of 
meeting  an  able-bodied  beggar  in 
Lower  Austria,  outside  Vienna,  at 
any  rate,  than  in  Middlesex.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  that  followed  the 
opening  of  the  Zwangsarbeitshaus, 
the  convictions  under  the  Vagrancy 
Act  decreased  by  sixty  per  cent. 

This  reformatory  for  loafers  is  at 
Korneuburg,  a  village  a  few  miles 
distant  from  Vienna.  It  is  a  huge 
place  ;  in  the  main  building  alone 
there  is  space  enough  for  a  thousand 
prisoners,  or  Zwanglinge,  i.e.,  the 
coerced  ones,  as  the  inmates  are  call- 
ed. From  its  appearance  it  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  fortress,  for 
it  is  completely  cut  oS  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  high  walls  ;  and  at 
the  entrance  guards  with  loaded  guns 
are  stationed  ;  should  anyone  attempt 
to  escape  he  carries  his  life  in  his 
hand.  The  most  rigid  military  disci- 
pline is  maintained  ;  hard  labor  with 
scant  rations  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  he  who  will  not  work  has  but 
small  chance  of  eating.  The  only  ad- 
vantage the  inmates  have  over  pris- 
oners in  the  ordinary  jails  is  that  the 
length  of  their  stay  in  the  Zlwangsar- 
beitshaus  is  determined,  not  by  the 
sentence  of  any  judge,  but  by  their 
own  conduct.  The  harder  they  work 
and  the  better  they  behave,  the  soon- 
er they  regain  their  liberty.  In  no 
circumstances,  however,  may  they  be 
detained  longer  than  three  years. 
While  they  are  there  every  care  is 
taken   to   treat  each  one  of  them  so 
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far  as  possible  according;  to  his  mer- 
its, but  then  it  rests  with  them  to 
prove  that  they  have  merits.  The 
official  assumption  is  that  every  man 
who  enters  a  Zwanp;sarbeitshaus  is 
worthless,  although  of  course  not  ir- 
redeemably worthless,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that,  on  this  point,  the 
opinion  even  of  the  populace  is  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  that  of  the  au- 
thorities. Among  the  working  classes 
in  Austria  a  visit  to  a  relief  station, 
casual  ward,  or  even  a  workhouse  is 
held  to  entail  no  disgrace  whatever, 
but  a  sojourn  in  a  Zwangsarbeitshaus 
is  looked  upon  as  a  most  ignominious 
experience.  To  be  sent  there  is  re- 
garded, in  fact,  as  being  stamped  as 
one  who  wishes  to  prey  on  his  fel- 
lows, to  eat  the  bred  for  which  they 
work. 

The  Korneuburg  Zwangsarbeitshaus 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  males  who 
are  able-bodied,  in  full  possession  of 
their  mental  faculties,  and  above 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  order  to  be 
sent  there  a  man  must  be  convicted 
in  open  court  of  an  offence  against  the 
Vagrancy  Law  which  came  into  force 
in  1885,  i.e.,  of  wandering  about 
without  visible  means  of  support  ;  of 
begging  or  in  any  way  appealing  for 
charity  ;  of  sending  children  out  to 
beg  ;  or  of  refusing,  while  destitute 
and  out  of  employment,  to  undertake 
work  offered  under  conditions  approv- 
ed of  by  the  local  authorities.  Al- 
though any  able-bodied  person  found 
-guilty  under  this  law  may  be  sent  to 
a  Zwangsarbeitshaus,  whether  he  be 
sent  there  or  not  rests  with  the  judge 
who  in  deciding  the  point  is  guided  by 
the  man's  previous  record.  In  no  cir- 
cumstances would  this  sentence  be 
passed  on  anyone  who  could  prove 
that  he  had  been  honestly  trying  to 
earn  his  own  living  and  had  failed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The 
Korneuburg  institution  is  for  the  pun- 


ishment of  Lower  Austrians  alone, 
and  should  a  native  of  any  other  di- 
vision of  the  empire  be  sent  there,  he 
is  promptly  passed  on  to  his  own 
province,  unless,  indeed,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  authorities  of  this  pro- 
vince prefer  defraying  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  at  Kornueburg. 

The  inmates  of  the  Kornueburg  in- 
stitution are  divided  into  three  class- 
es, each  of  which  is  kept  so  far  as 
possible  apart  from  the  other  two. 
On  his  arrival  a  man  is  placed  in  the 
third  class,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
his  being  allowed  to  leave  before  the 
expiration  of  his  full  three  years' 
term,  unless  he  can  make  his  wav  in- 
to the  first.  No  matter  to  which 
class  he  belongs,  he  is  kept  hard  at 
work  practically  the  whole  day  long. 
At  five  in  the  morning  the  great  bell 
rings,  and  by  six  all  the  inmates  must 
be  washed,  dressed,  have  made  their 
beds,  eaten  their  breakfasts — bread 
and  soup— and  be  ready  for  the  day's 
task.  They  work  from  six  o'clock  un- 
til eleven,  when  they  have  dinner.  At 
this  meal  the  food  served,  although 
of  the  plainest  kind,  is  good  in  qual- 
ity, sufficient— in  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts—in quantity,  and  thoroughly 
well  cooked.  From  half-past  eleven 
until  half-past  twelve  is  the  recrea- 
tion hour,  which  the  men  who  work 
indoors  must  pass  walking  about  in 
the  great  courtyard.  Those  who  have 
anything  to  smoke  may  smoke  at  this 
time,  and  they  may  all  talk  as  much 
as  they  like  to  members  of  their  own 
class,  always  providing  they  abstain 
from  reminiscences  of  their  former 
evil  doings.  From  half-past  twelve  to 
six  in  Winter— in  Summer  seven— is 
work  again  ;  then  comes  an  hour's  re- 
creation and  the  evening  meal.  Work 
goes  on,  too,  in  Winter  from  seven  to 
eight. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  work  al- 
lows it  a  fixed  task,  proportionate  to 
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his  strength  and  ability,  is  allotted 
to  each  man  every  day,  and  this  he 
must  do  or  woe  betide  him  ;  to  the 
work-shirker  no  mercy  is  shown.  He 
passes  his  days  in  solitude,  with 
bread  and  water  for  his  fare  and  a 
plank  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  if  this  re- 
gime fail  to  make  him  see  the  error 
of  his  ways,  confinement  in  a  dark 
cell  is  his  portion.  Strangely  enough, 
considering  the  previous  lives  of  these 
people,  the  great  majority  of  them 
settle  down  to  their  work  quite  dili- 
gently when  once  they  understand  the 
measure  that  otherwise  will  be  dealt 
out  to  them.  It  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  for  them  to  be 
subjected  to  any  special  discipline 
either  for  idleness,  or  anything  else. 
On  an  average  only  about  one-third  of 
the  prisoners  at  Korneuburg  are  ever 
really  punished  at  all,  and  of  these 
fifty  per  cent,  are  punished  only  once., 
Still,  there  are,  of  course,  black  sheep 
among  them  ;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  a  case  has  occurred  of  a  man's 
baffling  the  authorities  completely, 
setting  them  openly  at  defiance,  and 
never  doing  a  stroke  of  work  during 
the  whole  time  he  was  in  the  Zwang- 
sarbeitshaus. 

The  prisoners  have  certainly  every 
inducement  to  work,  for  it  is  by  work 
and  work  alone  that  they  can  either 
shorten  their  stay  in  the  reformatory 
or  render  their  lot  tolerable  while 
they  are  there.  So  long  as  they  show 
any  signs  of  their  old  loafing  propen- 
sity, they  are  kept  in  the  third  class, 
i.e.,  that  to  the  members  of  which  no 
indulgence  of  any  kind  is  allowed  ; 
while  if  they  throw  themselves  heart- 
ily into  what  is  given  them  to  do, 
they  are  soon  promoted  to  the  second 
class.  Then,  if  they  not  only  work 
well  but  behave  well,  and  prove  them- 
selves to  be  trustworthy,  they  are 
placed  in  the  first  class  after  a  time. 
And  once  there  life  is  comparatively 


pleasant.  As  a  further  incentive  to 
industry,  the  men  are  paid  regular 
wages  for  any  work  they  do  over  and 
above  what  defrays  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  institution.  They 
must,  however,  leave  one-half  of  the 
money  thus  earned  to  accumulate  un- 
til the  time  comes  for  them  to  leave 
Kornueburg,  so  that  they  may  then 
have  something  wherewith  to  start 
life  afresh.  What  they  receive  at  the 
end  of  every  week  they  may,  if  they 
choose,  send  to  their  relatives  in  the 
outside  world  ;  or  they  may,  and  al- 
most invariably  do,  spend  it  on  pro- 
curing for  themselves  little  luxuries- 
tobacco,  white  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
cofiee.  In  some  few  special  cases  the 
men  are  allowed  to  buy  wine  or  beer, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
earnings  of  the  best  among  them, 
however,  are  but  meagre.  During  the 
year  1901-02,  330  prisoners  were  re- 
leased from  Korneuburg,  and  only  182 
of  them  had  managed  to  save  more 
than  ten  florins  each  ;  109  had  each 
saved  between  five  and  ten  florins  ; 
23,  less  than  five  florins  ;  and  16  had 
saved  nothing  at  all. 

The  third  class  inmates  work  in  the 
Zwangsarbeitshaus  itself,  and  when- 
ever possible  at  the  calling  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  Some  are 
employed  as  carpenters,  others  as 
shoemakers,  tailors,  locksmiths,  etc. 
About  eighty  are  engaged  at  the 
great  steam  laundry,  where  the  linen 
from  most  of  the  public  institutions 
in  the  district  is  washed,  and  nearly 
the  same  number  make  baskets,  mats, 
paper  bags,  etc.  The  men  in  the 
second  class  help  to  do  the  housework 
of  the  reformatory,  to  clean  and 
cook,  for  women  servants  are,  of 
course,  never  allowed  to  cross  its 
threshold.  Some  of  them  are  employ- 
ed at  the  gas  works  ;  others  in  the 
garden  ;  others,  again,  on  the  farm 
attached  to  the  institution.    With  re- 
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gard  to  the  first  class  inmates  a 
rather  peculiar  arrangement  is  in 
force  ;  the  authorities  hire  them  out 
in  gangs  of  from  ten  to  twenty  to  the 
various  employers  of  labor  in  the  dis- 
trict. With  each  gang  an  official 
overseer  is  sent  to  keep  the  employes 
to  their  work  on  the  one  hand,  and 
see  that  they  are  properly  treated  by 
their  employers  on  the  other.  The 
authorities  make  the  contract,  re- 
ceive the  wages,  and  are  responsible 
for  the  work  and  good  behavior  of 
the  men.  If  the  distance  be  not  too 
great,  the  gangs  return  to  the  re- 
formatory every  night  ;  otherwise, 
only  when  the  special  work  for  which 
they  are  hired  is  finished.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  the  employers  provide  them 
with  food  and  lodging.  It  is  only  the 
particularly  trustworthy  among  the 
men  who  are  ever  hired  out,  owing  to 
the  opportunities  it  gives  them  for 
running  away.  Anyone,  however, 
who  is  caught  trying  to  escape,  or 
who  is  proved  to  have  connived  at 
the  escape  of  another,  is  at  once  put 
back  into  the  third  class,  where  he  is 
quite  secure  from  any  temptation  to 
repeat  his  offence.  No  one  is  ever 
hired  out  excepting  at  his  own  wish. 
The  full  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Korneuburg  reforma- 
tory, and  for  the  well-being  and  safe- 
keeping of  all  who  live  there,  rests 
upon  the  director,  an  official  who  has 
at  once  more  varied  and  more  diffi- 
cult duties  to  fulfil  than  almost  any 


other  man  in  Austria— barring  the 
Emperor.  Compared  with  his  lines  of 
life,  those  of  an  ordinary  jail  gover- 
nor are  cast  in  quite  easy  and  pleas- 
ant places.  The  very  raison  d'etre  of 
the  institution  under  his  care  is,  it 
must  be  remembered,  not  so  much  to 
punish  men  for  being  loafers,  as  to^ 
take  from  them  all  wish  to  loaf— a 
much  more  appalling  task.  While, 
therefore,  he  is  bound  to  enforce 
strict  discipline,  and  to  deal  ruth- 
lessly with  the  incorrigible,  he  must 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  and 
encourage  any  signs  of  improvement, 
even  the  faintest  ;  for  it  is  only  by 
giving  them  a  helping  hand  at  the 
right  moment,  just  when  they  are  at 
the  turning  of  the  ways,  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  converting  the  sort  of 
men  who  go  to  Zwangsarbeitshauser 
into  useful  members  of  society.  As 
they  are  morally  all  more  or  less  on 
the  invalid  list,  they  stand  sorely  in 
need  of  careful  and  delicate  handling, 
and  each  one  of  them  must  be  dealt 
with  individually  if  any  good  is  to  be 
done  among  them.  The  success  of  the 
Kornueburg  institution  is  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Herr 
Lunzer,  who  until  quite  recently  was 
its  director,  was  heart  and  soul  in 
his  work.  He  brought  his  personal 
influence  to  bear  on  his  charges,  dealt 
out  among  them  encouragement, 
praise,  and  blame  with  nice  discrimi- 
nation, and  he  tried  to  humanize 
them,  above  all,  to  arouse  in  them  a 
sense  of  self-respect. 


The  New  French  President 

BY  JOSEPH  BRANDRETH  IN  LONDON  MAIL. 

That  a  scapegrace  son  does  not  always  turn  out  a  worthless  man,  is  amply  prored  in  the 
case  of  M  Fallieres,  the  new  president  of  the  French  Republic.  There  was  a  limit  to  his 
frivolity  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  and  to  his  scandalous  behavior  later  on  at  Nerac,  and 
eventually  he  emerged  from  a  careless  youth  into  a  great  servant  of  the  Republic.  Hia 
political  career  has  been  one  long  succession  of  triumphs. 


THE  strong  desire  of  the  Republi- 
can majority  to  place  a  strict- 
ly "safe"  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Republic  has  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  M.  Fallieres,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
France.  Perhaps,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, no  better  choice  could  have 
been  made,  for  history  is  full  of  pre- 
cedents of  the  danger  a  democratic 
republic  runs  from  the  placing  of  too 
popular  or  too  strong  a  citizen  in 
sovereign  power. 

It  may  be  said  of  M.  Clement  Ar- 
mand  Fallieres  that  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  supreme  position  en- 
tirely by  the  votes  of  Republicans, 
for  neither  the  Monarchists  nor  the 
Nationalists,  nor,  indeed,  the  Con- 
servatives of  any  shade  of  opinion, 
enter  into  the  majority  to  which  he 
owes  his  election  to  the  presidency. 
In  sending  him  for  seven  years  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Elysee  the  Republicans 
know  that  they  have  secured  a  strict- 
ly constitutional  president,  one  who 
will  confine  himself  absolutely  within 
the  prerogatives  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  democracy,  who  will  in  all 
things  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  ministers. 

To  the  great  majority  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  M.  Fallieres  is  perhaps 
less  known,  and  consequently  less 
popular,  than  many  other  prominent 
Republican  politicians,  for  though  he 
has  been  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  no 
fewer  than  eight  different  administra- 
tions, he  has  never  been  a  great  pop- 
ular tribune,  and  he  is  better  known 
among  legislators  as  a  man  who  had 


done  yeoman  service  for  his  party 
than  as  a  public  orator  who  has 
swayed  the  masses. 

M.  Fallieres  was  born  on  November 
6,  1841,  at  Mezin,  in  the  Lot-et-Gar- 
onne,  and  he  is  therefore  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  His  father,  who  was  a 
wine-grower  and  likewise  occupied  the 
position  of  clerk  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  district  land  surveyor,  was 
a  staunch  Conservative  and  anti-Re- 
publican, and  was  ambitious  to  make 
a  lawyer  of  his  son.  Those  who  re- 
member young  Fallieres  describe  him 
as  a  lad  of  a  somewhat  melancholic 
and  dreamy  disposition,  with  great 
aptitude  for  learning  and  a  good 
memory.  The  father,  thinking  his  son 
wanted  stimulating  a  little,  sent  him 
to  the  Lycee  at  Angouleme,  and  here, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  took  his  de- 
gree as  Bachelor  of  Literature.  From 
Angouleme  he  went  to  Bordeaux, 
where  in  due  course  he  passed  his 
examination  as  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 

In  1860  his  father  sent  him  to  Paris 
for  twelve  months  to  study  the  law, 
but  the  frivolous  manner  in  which  the 
young  man  passed  his  time  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  and  the  small  progress 
he  made,  induced  old  Fallieres  to  re- 
move his  son  from  Paris  and  send 
him  to  Toulouse. 

Two  years  later  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  on  returning  to  his  na- 
tive district  he  registered  himself  as 
a  barrister  at  Nerac.  Truth  to  tell, 
the  records  which  have  come  down  to 
us  do  not  show  that  the  young  bar- 
rister went  the  right  way  to  work  to 
secure    clients.       With  sundry    other 
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young  men  of  his  own  age  and  tem- 
perament he  frequently  scandalized 
the  little  easy-going  town,  and  at 
times  aroused  the  peaceful  citizens 
from  their  sleep  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  indignation  by  ringing  all  the  door- 
bells in  the  town  after  dark. 

Presently,  however,  the  young  man 
settled  down  to  work  in  sober  earn- 
est. One  day  before  an  ironic  and 
sarcastic  judge  he  pleaded  a  case  with 
such  remarkable  talent  as  to  win  it. 
People  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
there  was  some  merit  in  this  young 
man  after  all.  Another  case  which  he 
carried  to  the  Appeal  Court  at  Bor- 
deaux and  won  secured  for  him  a 
strong  local  reputation.  One  day,  in 
the  presence  of  his  staunch  and  easy- 
going old  father,  M.  Fallieres  ventur- 
ed to  assert  his  belief  in  Republican 
principles.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
Conservative  clerk  to  the  justices  ;  he 
openly  quarrelled  with  his  son,  and  an 
estrangement  was  brought  about 
which  lasted  for  several  years. 

From  that  time  forward  M.  Armand 
Fallieres  became  known  as  an  active 
loca}  Republican,  and,  thanks  to  his 
talent  as  an  orator,  he  became  in 
turn  town  councillor  and  mayor  of 
Neric.  He  was  also  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Council  or  Gener- 
al Council  of  the  department.  It  was 
abcut  this  time  that  he  married  the 
daighter  of  a  local  attorney,  Mile. 
Bresson,  the  present  Mme.   Fallieres. 

Later  on  M.  Fallieres  was  dismiss- 
ed from  his  office  as  mayor  for  hold- 
ing opinions  which  were  considered 
too  advanced  and  democratic  by  the 
reactionary  Government  of  the  day. 
H<  was  soon  reinstated,  however,  and 
in  1876  he  was  elected  as  local  mem- 
be:  of  Parliament  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  He  voted  consistently  with 
tte  Republican  Left,  and  made  his 
mirk  as  a  parliamentary  debater  of 
m  mean  order.     In   1880  he  was  ap- 


pointed Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Interior.  In  1882,  in  another 
moderate  Republican  Cabinet,  he  was 
given  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  In  1883  he  became  Prime 
Minister  for  a  few  months,  but  re- 
signed because  the  Senate  refused  to 
vote  a  bill  he  had  brought  in  for  the 
banishment  from  France  of  all  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne.  He  has  since 
formed  part  of  various  Cabinets,  and 
is  known  as  a  man  of  moderate  and 
conciliatory  views— in  fact,  an  "op- 
portunist." He  refused  at  one  time 
to  vote  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  ;  but  he  has  since  shown 
himself  favorably  inclined,  while 
President  of  the  Senate,  to  M. 
Combes'  measure,  which  has  now 
passed  into  law.  He  was  elected  a 
Senator  for  his  native  district  in 
1880,  and  on  March  3,  1899,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Senate  to  preside  over 
that  somniferous  institution  in  suc- 
cession to  M.  Loubet,  proclaimed 
President  of  the  Republic. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  M.  Fal. 
lieres'  political  career.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  personality  of  the  man. 
He  is  under  the  middle  height,  and 
very  stout.  There  is  an  amount  of 
"bon-homie"  and  gentle  courtesy 
about  his  conversation  which  pre- 
possesses one  in  his  favor.  Yet  in 
manner  he  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
somewhat  ponderous,  while  his  ges- 
tures are  not  devoid  of  a  certain  air 
of  pretentiousness.  He  lacks  M.  Lou- 
bet's  seraphic  smile,  but  it  is  said 
that  he  is  endowed  with  a  certain 
firmness  of  character.  To  be  quite 
impartial,  I  have  also  heard  it  said 
that  he  is  sometimes  lackincr  in  polit- 
ical courage,  and  I  must  leave  my 
readers  to  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments as  best  they  can. 

M.  Fallieres  is  a  capital  shot,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  pleases  him  so 
much    as    a    day    on    the    moors    or 
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among  the  hills.  He  is  a  hearty  eat- 
er, never  partaking  of  less  than  three 
dishes  at  each  meal,  and  he  would 
hardly  be  a  Gascon  had  he  not  a 
weakness  for  garlic  in  his  food.  He 
grows  the  wine  he  drinks  at  his  own 
table,  which  is  always  laid  for  any  of 
his  personal  friends  who  may  "drop 
in"  at  meal  times  without  ceremony. 
In  justice  it  must  be  added  that  M. 
Fallieres  does  not  expect  his  guests 
to  drink  his  own  wine,  but  provides 
them  with  whatever  they  may  prefer. 
With  a  view  to  reducing  his  corpu- 
lency as  much  as  possible,  M.  Fal- 
lieres takes  a  long  walk  every  morn- 
ing, always  making  for  some  point  of 
Paris  which  he  has  fixed  upon  before- 
hand. During  the  Summer,  and  when- 
ever Parliament  does  not  require  his 
presence  in  Paris,  he  goes  off  to  his 
country  house  at  Loupillon,  near  Ne- 
rac,  where  he  is  a  great  local  favor- 
ite. The  wine-growers  and  vineyard 
owners  all  know  him,  and  treat  him 
familiarly.  Without  being  a  wealthy 
man  M.  Fallieres  has  put  aside  suffi- 
cient to  bring  him  in  a  comfortable 
income  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  is  ably  supported  by  his  wife, 
who  is  an  accomplished  hostess,  and 


whose  natural  refinement  has  been 
polished  by  a  long  period  of  official 
life  in  Paris.  Mme.  Fallieres,  who  is 
not  above  accompanying  her  cook  to 
market  occasionally,  prefers  women 
servants  about  her,  and  has  never 
employed  a  man  servant,  though  she 
will  find  the  Elysee  full  of  them.  The 
new  President  has  two  grown-up 
children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The  son 
is  a  barrister  in  practice,  and  the 
daughter  is  still  unmarried. 

Tliose  who  would  have  preferred  to 
see  another  man  than  M.  Fallieres 
elected  President  say  that  ho  owes 
his  success  to  the  facility  with  which 
he  has  at  all  times  been  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
hour.  They  apply  to  him  the  Italian 
proverb,  "Mettere  la  coda  dove  non 
va  il  capo,"  but  this  is  surely  a  com- 
pliment in  disguise,  for  the  man  who, 
without  losing  his  principles  alto- 
gether, can  yet  accommodate  himself 
to  the  progressive  changes  in  his 
country's  political  tendencies  Is  a 
good  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
democracy. 

It  is  better  that  the  French  Repub- 
lic should  have  a  great  servant  than 
a  small  master.  I 


Tips  and  Tipping 

BY  CHAELES  WINDHAM  IN  CHAMBERS  8  JOURNAL. 

Tippine  has  grown  to  such  alarming  proportions  as  to  have  become  a  menace  to  tourist 
travel  in  i  he  older  portions  of  the  world.  The  system  is  univer?al  there,  and  no  traveler  can 
live  in  peace  unless  he  subscribes  to  it.  T  hose  who  demand  tips  have  at  the  r  mcrqy  all  who 
refuse  them  gratilicatiou  aud  an  independent  traveler  is  known  wherever  he  goes. 


ALL  things  considered,  it  is  per- 
haps as  well  that  the  identity 
of  the  man  who  first  gave  a 
**tip"  has  never  been  dis- 
covered. No  doubt  the  individ- 
ual in  question  was  animat- 
ed by  the  best  motives,  and  had  no 
idea  of  the  heritage  of  annoyance  and 
expens,e  he  was  bequeathing  to  an  in- 
nocent posterity.  It  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  too,  that  he  meant  his  ill- 
placed  generosity  to  be  regarded  as  a 
personal  matter  for  that  one  oc- 
casion only,  and  not  as  establishing  a 
precedent  in  either  his  own  case  or 
that  of  anybody  else.  Unfortunate- 
ly, these  praiseworthy  intentions 
failed  utterly,  and  the  innovation 
e.pread  promptly  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  what  was  originally  an  en- 
tirely optional  custom  has  now  prac- 
tically become  an  obligatory  one. 
From  time  to  time,  certainly,  a  few 
bold  spirits  have  been  daring  enough 
to  make  a  determined  stand  against 
the  evil— for  it  is  nothing  less— but 
the  attempt  has  never  proved  success- 
ful. Sooner  or  later  the  iconoclasts 
have,  under  pressure  of  the  class 
wbose  vested  interests  are  thus  as- 
sailed, given  way  and  fallen  into  line 
with  every  one  else.  Nor  is  this  real- 
ly to  be  wondered  at,  for  to  walk  out 
of  an  hotel  ignoring  the  outstretched 
hands  of  the  army  of  domestics  lined 
up  in  the  entrance  halls  demands  con- 
siderably more  than  an  average 
amount  of  moral  courage.  Similarly 
with  regard  to  every  other  instance 
where  custom  decrees  that  the  in- 
sidous  'Hip"    shall  be  bestowed.  Per- 


haps this  explains  in  part  why  it  i!^ 
that  although  we  ail  bitterly  inveigh 
against  the  practice,  yet  we  all  sub- 
scribe to  it. 

One  of  the  most  irritating  features 
in  connection  with  'Hipping"  is  that 
there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  about  it. 
Thus  we  fee  A.,  who  does  nothing, 
and  pass  by  B.,  who  possibly  de- 
serves recognition.  When  we  dine  at 
a  restaurant  the  imposing  headwaiter 
has  a  coin  slipped  into  his  hand  at 
parting,  although  his  labors  on  our  be- 
half have  commenced  and  ended  with 
the  presentation  of  the  bill.  Yet  the 
cook  who  has  prepared  the  dinner 
gets  nothing  at  all.  Again,  v,e  "tip," 
or  ''remember,"  as  the  individuals 
concerned,  prefer  to  term  it,  the  em- 
ployes in  a  hairdresser's  shop,  but 
not  those  in  that  of  a  tailor  or  boot- 
maker. In  the  same  way,  cabmen 
are  overpaid  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  every  halfpenny  of  change  is 
firmly  exacted  from  'bus  conductors. 
There  may  be  some  good  and  suffi- 
cient grounds,  for  drawing 'these  deli- 
cate distinctions,  yet  nobody  Seems 
to  be  aware  of  them. 

That  the  practice  of  "tipping"  is 
on  the  increase  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt.  New  claimants  for  this 
form  of  recognition  are  continually 
springing  up.  In  the  old  days,  for 
'  e;xample,  when  one  stopped  at  an 
hotel  the  waiter,  chambermaid,  and 
"boots"  alone  expected  a  gratuity. 
Nowadays,  however,  these  function- 
aries are  joined  by  lift-boys,  luggage- 
carriers,  ball-porters,  and  waiters 
from  all  the  various  departments  of 
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the  establishment  —  smoking-room, 
drawing-room,  reading-room,  res- 
taurant, Every  one  who  has 
travelled  must  have  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  how,  at  the  moment  of  leaving 
all  sorts  of  individuals  who  have 
hitherto  kept  out  of  sight  suddenly 
spring  into  existence.  To  ignore  their 
mute,  but  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly eloquent,  appeals  is  impossible. 

It  is  said  that  a  hardy  Briton  once 
left  an  ultra-fashionable  hotel  in 
Paris  without  bestowing  so  much  as 
a  single  sou  on  any  of  the  expectant 
throng  gathered  together  to  speed  his 
parting.  Waving  them  aside  with  a 
lordly  gesture,  he  walked  calmly 
through  the  front  door  into  the  street, 
ordering  his  luggage  to  be  sent  after 
him.  The  hall-porter  was  so  taken 
abaok  that  the  daring  visitor  was 
s^afely  out  of  sight  before  he  quite 
grasped  what  had  happened.  Then, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  he  trans- 
ferred the  luggage  to  a  cab  bound 
for  the  wrong  railway  station.  It 
was  the  only  possible  method,  he  felt, 
of  marking  his  sense  of  horror  at  the 
outrage  committed  on  himself  and  col- 
leagues. 

A  less  drastic,  but  equally  effica- 
cious, manner  in  which  hotel  employes 
notify  their  uncomplimentary  opin- 
ions of  those  with  whom  they  come 
into  contact  takes  the  form  of  in- 
scribing on  the  luggage  certain  hiero- 
glyphics in  chalk.  Another  plan  is 
to  arrange  the  labels  in  such  a  way 
that  the  staff  at  other  establishments 
subsequently  patronised  will  be  able 
to  decipher  their  hidden  meaning.  The 
(Tiode  is  rather  complicated^  Thus, 
according  to  whether  an  innocent 
looking  label  be  pasted  the  right  or 
the  wrong  way  up,  or  on  the  top,  the 
bottom,  or  the  side,  something  differ- 
ent is  meant.  If  only  the  system 
were  known   the    traveler    could   en- 


sure the  command  of  special  atten- 
tion, for  all  he  would  then  have  to  do 
would  be  to  arrange  the  labels  so  as 
to  read,  ^'This  is  a  generous  man; 
treat  him  well,"  or  something  of  the 
sort.  It  may  possibly  have  been 
within  the  reader's  experience  on  ar- 
riving, at  an  hotel  to  find  the  servants 
extending  him  a  welcome  tlie  reverse 
of  cordial,  and  eyeing  his  trunks  and 
boxes  with  apathy.  For  this  the  posi- 
tion of  a  tell-tale  luggage  label  is 
responsible.  At  times,  also,  hall-por- 
ters, when  they  consider  themselves 
inadequately  rewarded,  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  chalk  an  offensive  epithet 
on  the  baggage  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. A  place  where  this  sort  of 
thing  frequently  happens  is  Monte 
Carlo,  and  any  one  who  falls  below 
the  standard  of  liberality  laid  down 
by  the  staff  of  the  hotel  he  stops  at 
there  is  liable,  on  departing,  to  find 
the  words  ^'salte"  and  /^salir" 
scrawled  on  his  boxes.  The  result  is 
that  when  he  reaches  the  railway  sta- 
tion the  porters,  instead  of  attending 
briskly  to  him,  all  suddenly  remem- 
ber pressing  engagements  elsewhere. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  anything 
thus  marked  goes  astray  on  the  jour- 
ney, rather  leading  one  to  suppose 
that  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  window 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 

Ladies  seem  to  be  special  sufferers 
from  this  unwelcome  form  of  atten- 
tion. A  few  weeks  ago  <a  letter  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  a  continental 
paper.  The  writer,  a  lady  traveling 
alone,  complained  that  on  leaving  a 
certain  well-known  Riviera  hotel  after 
a  week's  stay  she  dispensed  gratuities 
on  the  following  scale:  Femme  de 
chambre,  hall-porter,  and  head-waiter, 
five  francs  each;  ^*  boots,"  four 
francs;  lift  attendants  (T;wo  men), 
four  francs ;  luggage  porlers  (two 
men),  four  francs;   omnibus  conduc- 
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tor,  three  francs— total,  tEirty  francs. 
Despite  this  really  liberal  expendi- 
ture she  evidently  failed  to  satisfy 
the  greed  of  the  statt*,  for  when  she 
reached  the  station  she  discovered 
that  all  her  luggage  had  an  insulting 
remark  chalked  on  it.  An  experience 
of  this  sort  is  not  calculated  to  give 
one  a  very  pleasant  impression  of 
continental  travel. 

Just  Hs  the  appetite  grows  on  what 
it  feeds  upon,  so  does  *' tipping' '  in- 
crease with  ''tips.''  It  is  the  lavish 
and  ill-placed  liberality  of  certain  in- 
dividuals that  is  responsible  for  the 
serious  proportions  which  the  system 
has  now  assumed.  The  moderate 
gratuities  once  given  in  rare  instances 
and  entirely  as  a  matter  o£  grace  for 
services  outside  the  ordinary  no  long- 
er obtain.  ''Tips"  have  become 
many  and  large,  and  are  looked  upon 
by  their  recipients  as  their  just  due. 
If  they  are  not  forthcoming  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  by  the  class  con- 
cerned, and  pressure  of  a  nature  that 
few  are  bold  enough  to  stand  against. 
It  seems  that  it  is  the  wealthy  tourist 
from  the  United  States  more  than 
anyone  else  who  has  made  ^'tipping" 
such  a  tax.  Scattering  dollars  where 
shillings  would  be  more  than  ample, 
they  make  the  way  very  difficult  for 
the  equally  well-intentioned  but  poor- 
er individuals  who  come  after  them. 
It  is  only  natural  that  when  once  a 
waiter  has  had  half-a-sovereign  for 
performing  a  trifling  service,  he  turns 
up  his  nose  when  the  next  patron  of- 
fers him  half-a-crown. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  system  of 
tipping"  is  that  there  are  no  exact 
rules  about  it.  Thus  no  one  can  de- 
clare with  certainty  either  whom  to 
"tip,"  when  to  "tip"  or  how  much 
to  ' '  tip. "  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  answer    is    "everybody,"    "al- 


ways," and  "liberally;"  for,  though 
excellent  in  theory,  this  does  not  work 
out  in  practice  at  all.  Then  some 
professed  experts  declare,  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount,  that  the  proper 
scale  of  disbursements  is,  in  the  ease 
of  residence  at  an  hotel,  10  per  cent. 
of  the  bill.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  calculation,  as  it  gen- 
erally means  far  too  small  a  sum. 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  four  days' 
hotel  bill  to  be  two  and  a  half  guineas. 
The  "tip"  percentage  would  then  be 
a  trifle  over  five  shillings,  a  sum  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  every- 
body who  expects  to  share  in  it.  The 
number  of  these  is  often  embarrass- 
ingly large.  First  and  foremost  is 
the  lordly  head-waiter;  then  comes 
at  least  one  assistant.  These  two 
alone  will  leave  very  little  change  out 
of  five  shillings,  while  the  hall-por- 
ter, chambermaid,  lift-attendants, 
and  luggage-carriers  have  also  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Then,  if  one  stops 
long  enough  to  run  up  a  Bill  for  20 
pounds,  the  10  per  cent,  basis  is  equal- 
ly inapplicable. 

To  lay  down  the  precise  amount 
to  be  bestowed  on  each  applicant  is 
scarcely  feasible,  as  the  distribution 
depends  on  many  different  circum- 
stances. A  long  stay,  for  example, 
means  larger  gifts  at  parting  than  a 
small  one;  and^  similarly,  more  is  ex- 
pected of  the  occupant  of  a  first-floor 
suite  than  of  the  individual  who  eon- 
tents  himself  with  a  modest  bedroom 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  while  the  class 
of  hotel  patronized  is  also  a  govern- 
ing factor.  Striking  an  average,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  week's  residence,  the  following 
sums  are  ample:  head-waiter,  five 
shillings ;  waiter,  half-a-crown ;  cham- 
bermaid and  hall-porter,  two  shillings 
each;  luggage-porter,  eighteen  pence; 
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lift-man,  a  sjiilling.  Tliey  will  all 
probably  look  as  though  they  wanted 
more,  but  "they  will  at  least  have  the 
grace  to  say,  '* Thank  you.'' 

Sea-trips  are  closely  bound  up  with 
sea-tips.  Indeed,  one  cannot  go  on 
the  shortest  voyage  without  discover- 
ing that  the  passage  money  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  expense  to  which 
the  traveller  is.  put.  The  different 
^Uips"  or  gratuities  may  be  small  in 
themselves,  but  they  mount  up  to  a 
good  deal  in  the  aggregate.  On  a  long 
journey— to  Australia  or  China,  for 
example— they  are  apt  to  make  a  con- 
siderable hole  in  the  ten-pound  note; 
while  even  on  one  of  only  a  few  days' 
duration  they  can  easily  run  away 
with  the  best  part  of  five  pounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard- 
and  fast  rules  about  'Hips"  on  board 
ship.  They  are  governed  by  many 
different  circumstances,  such  as  the 
duration  of  the  voyage,  the  class  of 
cabin  occupied,  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion required,  and  the  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  individual  concerned. 
First-class  travellers  are  naturally  ex- 
pected to  be  more  generous  than  sec- 
ond-class ones,  and  on  some  lines 
*Hips"  rule  higher  than  on  others. 
This  latter  circumstance  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  length  of  the  voy- 
age, for  the  big  Atlantic  liners  which 
run  between  America  and  England  in 
five  days  call  for  more  private  dis- 
bursement of  this  sort  than  do  many 
of  the  vessels  plying  to  India  and  the 
east.  Cruises  on  pleas,ure-yachts,  too, 
mean  larger  gi^atuities  than  usual. 

To  the  inexperienced  voyager  the 
task  of  discovering  whom  to  *'tip" 
is  «ln:Ost  as  difficult  as  that  of  dis- 
covering how  to  ''tip."  The  novice 
is  certain  to  give  either  too  much  or 
too  little,  while  he  is  also  veiy  apt 
to  press  his  parting  gifts  upon  the 
wrong  people.     A   wealthy   but    un- 


travelled  individual,  in  his  anxiety 
to  do  the  right  thing,  once  took  the 
captain  aside  as  soon  as  he  came  on 
board  and  blandly  offered  him  a  sov- 
ereign to  see  that  he  was  made  com- 
fortable. Another  stood  as  much  in 
awe  of  his  cabin-steward  that  he 
passed  him  by  altogether  when  the 
critical  moment  came. 

The  number  of  people  on  board 
ship  who  expect  to  be  tipped  (or  "re- 
membered," as  they  themselves  more 
elegantly  put  it)  is  large  enough  to 
be  a  serious  consideration.  Roughly 
speaking,  every  one— except  the  offi- 
cers—who comes  into  contact  with 
the  passengers  thinks  himself  ill- 
treated  if  not  pecuniarily  rewarded 
at  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Of  course 
there  is  no  compulsion  to  fall  in  with 
this  view;  at  the  same  time,  those 
who  hold  aloof  from  the  general  prac- 
tice are  not  likely  to  have  their  com- 
fort studied  to  any  great  extent. 
Thus  the  non-tipping  but  strong- 
minded  traveller  never  finds  himself 
called  at  the  proper  time  in  the 
morning,  the  bath  is  always  occupied 
when  he  wants  it,  his  deck-chair  gets 
washed  overboard  in  the  night,  and 
portions  of  his  baggage  mysteriously 
disappear  when  he  is  leaving  the 
ship.  The  next  time  he  goes  to  sea 
he  probably  decides  to  subscribe  to 
the  custom,  much  as  he  may  dislike 
paying  for  service  that  is  nominally 
rendered  free  of  charge. 

First  and  foremost  among  those 
who  are  eligible  for  a  "tip"  is  the 
chief  steward.  Unless  he  receives 
what  he  considers  an  adequate 
amount  a  bad  seat  at  table  is  the  re- 
sult. On  the  American  liners  a  sov- 
ereign is  quite  a  usual  figure  to  pre- 
sent this  important  individual  with. 
The  millionaire  occupants  of  the  best 
state-rooms  and  those  who  want  the 
privilege  of  sitting  at  the  captain's 
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table  at  meal  times  have  to  put  their 
hands  a  good  deal  deeper  into  their 
pockets.  A  more  modest  scale  ob- 
tains on  the  P.  &  0.,  Orient,  and 
Union  Castle  lines,  on  any  of  which 
a  sovereign  is  regarded  as  an  outside 
gratuity  even  for  the  longest  voyage. 

After  the  chief-steward  has  been 
''remembered,'*  the  man  who  waits 
at  table  claims  attention.  Five  shill- 
ings for  a  short  voyage  to  the 
Mediterianean  oi"  E^ypt,  and  ten 
shilling  for  a  long  one  to  India  or  the 
jCape,  are  the  usual  payments  in  this 
case.  The  cabin  steward  expects  re- 
cognition on  at  least  the  same  scale, 
and  as  he  works  harder  for  the  pas- 
sengers' comfort  than  any  one  else, 
often  gels  more.  Then  comes  the  bath- 
steward,  who  sees  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  left  out  in  the  cold  when 
anything  is  being  given  away,  al- 
though on  board  ship  people  almost 
invariably  prepare  their  own  batlis. 
However,  he  generally  receives  half- 
a-crown  from  every  one  upon  whom 
he  is  supposed  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  last  to  submit  a  claim  is  the 
baggage-room  steward.  A  couple  of 
shillings  meet  it  well  enough. 

So  much  for  the  staff  below  deck. 
There  is  another  one  above  which  has 
no  intention  of  being  overlooked  when 
tipping-time  arrives.  At  its  head  is 
the  smoking-room  steward,  who  sel- 
dom does  anything  more  laborious 
than  whistle  down  a  speaking  tube 
for  cigars.  In  order  that  he  may  not 
collapse  from  overwork,  he  is  pro- 
vided with  an  assistant  who  fetche::- 
drinks  from  the  adjacent  bar  as  they 
are  required.  Each  of  these  worthies 
thinks  himself  ill-used  if  he  is  not 
presented  with  at  least  four 
or  five  shillings  by  all  who 
have  used  the  smoking  room 
during       the       voyage.       The  deck- 


steward  who  is  responsible  for  the 
accessories  of  the  various  games  play- 
ed on  board,  has  also  to  be  remem- 
bered and,  finally,  there  is  the  quar- 
termaster who  looks  after  the  deck- 
chairs.  Half-a-crown  apiece  is 
enough  on  their  account,  although 
they  themselves  may  hold  a  different 
opinion  about  the  matter. 

On  some  lines  a  practice  prevails  of 
placing  a  box  in  the  smoking-room  or 
saloon,  in  which  passengers  are  re- 
quested to  deposit  such  'Hips"  as 
they  may  feel  inclined  to  give..  The 
amount  of  these  is  then  divided  equit- 
ably among  the  staff.  The  plan 
spares  the  traveler  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  and  mental  anxiety.  It  also 
has  the  advantage  of  ensuring  that 
no  one  gets  a  larger  share  than  by 
Ihe  accepted  custom  he  is  entitled  to. 
Among  the  participants,  however,  it 
is  not  popular,  for  they  consider  that 
the  total  thus  subscribed  is  below 
what  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  ship- 
ping line  which  relieves  its  patrons  of 
this  taxation  entirely  (for  the  "tip- 
ping system"  amounts  to  nothing 
else)  has  a  great  future  before  it. 
Unforturately,  such  a  line  has  not  yet 
com.e  into  existence. 

Perhaps  the  country  where  "tip- 
ping" is  more  deeply  rooted  than 
anywhere  else  is  Egypt.  The  persist- 
enct  of  the  demands  for  "back- 
sheesh" there  is  quite  proverbial,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo  or  Port  Said  is  the 
signs  1  for  the  immediate  swarming 
round  him  of  beggars,  hucksters, 
guides,  and  touts  of  every  description. 
Even  when  one  makes  a  purchase  in  a 
native  shop  one  is  expected  to  leave 
a  piastre  or  hvo  behind,  nominally 
"for  coffee."  In  Italy,  too— and  es- 
peci?lly  in  Naples  — touring  and  "tip- 
ping" go   hand-in-hand.       The  only 
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thing  to  be  thankful  for  is  that 
throughout  the  entire  country  gra- 
tuities are  smaller  than  anywhere  else 
in  Europe.  An  hotel  hall-porter  in 
Rome  beams  when  he  is  presented 
with  a  couple  of  lire,  and  equally 
moderate  disbursements  are  grateful- 
ly accepted  by  waiters  and  chamber- 
maids.    There  are,  however,  so  many 


of  them  to  participate  in  the  visitor's 
bounty  that  even  these  small  sums 
form  a  serious  item  in  the  cost  of  an 
Italian  tour.  Altogether,  protest 
against  it  as  we  do,  the  ''tipping  sys- 
tem'' has  come  to  stay,  and  not  even 
the  most  resolute  of  passive  resisters 
can  stand  against  it  for  any  length 
of   time. 


Letter -Scrappers  and  Their  Work 

BY  L.  J.  HOENIBROOK  IN  THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN. 

What  is  a  letter-scrapper?  It  is  possible  that  very  few  people  on  this  side  of  the  water 
know,  but  in  England,  where  the  typewriter  is  not  used  to  the  extent  it  is  here,  a  letter- 
scrapper  is  a  well-known  and  useful  individual.  He,  it  is,  who  addresses  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  envelopes  in  which  British  merchants  send  out  their  circulare. 


WHAT  is  a  ''letter-scraper"? 
The  question  may  well  be 
asked  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  dark  side  of  London  life,  or, 
jniieed,  of  life  in  any  other  of  our 
great  cities.  The  endless  tide  of 
humanity  which  flows  into  London 
every  year,  brings  with  it  those  who, 
from  one  cause  or  another,  go  down 
in  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence, 
and  sink  into  what  is  known  as  the 
"submerged  tenth."  These  men, 
often  of  good  education  wander 
desolately  through  through  the  streets, 
and  are  only  too  glad  to  turn  their 
hands  to  anything  which  will  afford 
them  prospect  of  food  and  shelter. 
Some  resort  to  Ham  Yard,  not  far 
from  Piccadilly  Circus,  which  may  be 
termed  the  headquarters  of  the 
"sandwich"  men.  Others,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  physically 
weaker  and  educationally  stronger, 
take  to  "letter-scrapping." 

If  you  wish  to  know  what  this 
means,  it  can  be  told  in  one  word.  A 
"letter-scrapper"  is  simply  a  man 
who  directs  envelcpes,  being  paid  at 


the  rate  of  from  2s.  6d  to  3s.  per  thou- 
sand. It  is  dreary,  monotonous  work, 
and  even  a  clever  penman  will  find  his 
hand  soon  tire  as  he  tackles  the  pile 
of  envelopes  before  him.  By  the 
time  he  has  got  through  his  thousand, 
the  few  shillings  he  has  gained  there- 
by are  well  earned.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  tried  it  knows  what  drudgery  it 
is.  To  direct  a  thousand  envelopes 
may  appear  a  comparatively  easy 
task,  but  it  takes  a  much  longer  time, 
and  is  far  more  fatiguing,  than  most 
people  would  imagine. 

There  was  a  time  when  large  firms 
employed  their  own  clerks  for  this 
particular  class  of  work,  and  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  poor 
outcast  of  the  streets  got  a  chance 
to  undertake  it  at  his  poverty-strick- 
en home.  But  when  the  enormous  in- 
tcrease  of  letters  and  circulars  sent 
out  by  business  establishments  of  all 
?kinds,  the  demand  for  outside  help 
grew,  and  was  promptly  met.  More 
than  one  agency  was  started,  and  ad- 
dressing envelopes  has  now  become  a 
reg*ular  business  in  itself,  giving  em- 
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ployment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 

One  of  the  first  institutions  to  see 
the  possibilities  opened  up  by  this 
demand,  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
outcast  and  homeless,  was  the  Bess- 
brook  Advertising  Agency,  of  Queen 's 
Square,  W.C.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard, 
who  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  soc- 
ial work  in  London,  and  had  been  as- 
sociated with  various  agencies  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  Bessbrook 
Homes,  as  they  are  called,  were  named 
after  Mrs.  Maynard 's  father,  the  late 
Mr.  John  G.  Richardson,  of  Bess- 
brook,  Ireland,  who  was  the  pioneer 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Garden 
City  movement,  and  who  gathered 
around  him  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
industrial  community,  free  from  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  pub- 
lic house. 

A  start  was  made  at  the  Bessbrook 
Homes,  men  were  gleaned  in  off  the 
streets,  and  envelope  addressing  soon 
became  one  of  the  staple  industries 
of  the  institution.  The  work  grew 
enormously.  At  the  present  time  the 
number  of  envelopes  addressed  every 
year  runs  into  millions,  and  for  clear- 
ness of  writing  and  accuracy  the 
workers  at  the  Homes  have  gained  a 
high  reputation.  It  is  to  this  depart- 
men  that  out-of-work  clerks  naturally 
gravitate;  and  Mr.  Maynard  Hare, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Homes  can  tell 
some  strange  stories  regarding  the 
life-histories  of  these  men.  One  man, 
for  instance,  an  American,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of 
destitution,  found  his  way  to  the 
Homes  in  search  of  work.  It  proved 
the  turning  point  in  his  career.  He  is 
now  in  a  permanent  situation  and 
earning  good  wages.  Instances  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  by  no  means 


uncommon.  Many  of  the  workers 
have  found  it  meant  a  fresh  start  in 
life  for  them.  They  have  been  draft- 
ed into  houses  of  business,  and  thus 
regained  responsible  positions. 

At  the  Bessbrook  Homes  each  man 
is  paid  every  day  for  the  work  done. 
Out  of  this  he  pays  a  small  sum  for 
his  bed,  and  buys  his  own  food.  He 
is  treated,  in  fact,  not  as  the  inmate 
of  an  institution,  but  an  employe  of 
a  house  of  business,  and  in  this  man- 
ner his  self-respect  is  encouraged. 
Services  are  held  at  the  Homes  every 
Sunday  and  Friday,  and  in  the  long 
Winter  evenings  the  hall  is  open  as  a 
library  and  reading  room  free  of 
charge,  and  this  tends  to  make  the  in- 
stitution a  home  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

Of  the  outside  agencies  established 
for  the  purpose  of  envelope  address- 
ing, the  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  is  that  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Smith 
&  Co.,  whose  offices  are  at  Gresham 
House,  Old  Broad  street.  The  work 
is  not  carried  on  at  this  address,  how- 
ever. They  have  a  large  building  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  which  re- 
sembles a  huge  warehouse,  where 
many  hundreds  of  men  are  constantly 
employed.  They  are  the  largest  em- 
ployers, indeed,  in  this  particular 
business,  and  it  speaks  well  for  their 
treatment  of  their  workers,  when  it 
is  stated  that  some  of  their  men  have 
been  with  them  for  the  last  twentv 
years. 

The  late  Dr.  Barnardo,  it  may  be 
added,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  *  ^  let- 
ter-scrapper,"  as  well  as  to  so  many 
homeless  waifs.  He  gave  out  a  great, 
quantity  of  this  work,  and  generally 
paid  higher  rates  than  could  possibly 
be  obtained  elsew^here. 


Investing  for  Women 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

It  is  frequently  a  problem  with  women,  having  but  slight  knowledge  of  the  world  of 
business,  how  best  to  invest  small  sums  of  m<  ney.  .Some  sound  advi.'e  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing short  article  In  brief  the  writer  favors  goverument  or  municipal  bonds  and  disparages 
mining  stocks  and  bonds,  counselling  the  avoidance  of  anything-  that  is  heavily  advertised  in 
the  Sunday  or  sensational  press. 


WHEN  one  of  the  neatest  finan- 
ciers of  the  United  States 
was  asked  by  the  widow  of 
a  man  who  had  been  his  secretary 
how  she  could  invest  the  $4,000 
^\hi^•h  lie?  husband  had  left  to  her, 
the  finaricier  shook  his  head. 

** Madam."  he  said,  ''I  can  name 
ior  j^ou  no  investment  that  will  give 
yon  mo^'(^  than  four  dollars  a  week 
in  income  from  such  a  sum.  To  try 
to  do  so  would  be  to  expose  you  to  dan- 
ger that  you  should  not  run.  Put 
the  money  in  a  savings  bank.  Use 
what  you  need  of  it  to  pay  for  a  six 
months'  couisc  in  stenography  and 
1  will  give  you  a  salary  that  will  net 
you  20  pci-  cent,  on  your  whole 
capital." 

|The  ac'.\.'oe  was  sound.  Small 
amounts  of  capital,  owned  by  a 
woman  or  a  man  who  cannot  give 
skilful  personal  attention  to  it,  can- 
not be  invested  in  any  securities  with 
the  same  safety  and  the  same  profit 
that  it  will  find  if  it  be  invested  in 
nseful,  profit-creating  knowledge. 
The  advice  was  given  four  years  ago. 
It  cost  the  woman  $400  to  live  for 
six  months,  during  which  she  became 
an  almost  expert  stenographer.  She 
took  a  position  at  $15  a  week.  With 
the  residue  of  her  capital  she  soon 
afterward  established  a  typewriting 
bureau. 

She  now  has  savings  to  invest- 
not  large  sums,  but  (say)  about  $300 
a  year.  How  should  she  invest  them? 
The  problem  is  to  invest  $300  safely, 
thereby  increasing  her  income  so  far 


as  safety  will  permit  and  laying  up 
for  the  future  a  capital  asset— in 
other  words,  a  safe  though  modest 
wealth. 

The  field  for  such  an  investment  is 
very  narrow.  Undoubtedly  the  safest 
and  most  conservative  investment  of 
this  kind  is  in  city,  county  or  state 
JDonds.  For  such  an  investment  rail- 
way bonds  are  utterly!  unsuitable. 
They  are  generally  issued  in  $1,000 
or  $500  pieces.  City  bonds  are  issu- 
ed in  small  amounts,  and  almost 
without  exception  they  are  perfectly 
safe.  The  law  safeguards  them.  One 
does  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  in- 
come derived  from  them.  They  will 
pay  to  the  holder  about  50  per  cent, 
more  than  a  savings  bank  will  pay. 
The  income  will  be  from  3  1-2  per 
cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
credit  of  the  municipality  that  is- 
sues them.  In  New  York  they  pay 
3  1-2  per  cent,  or  slightly  less. 
,  jThe  best  way  to  buy  them  is  at 
5)ublic  sale.  At  least  once  a  year 
New  York  City,  for  instance,  sells 
bonds.  They  are  advertised.  One 
may  put  in  an  application  for  any 
amount  of  them,  from  $10  upward. 
Generally,  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  bids  for  $10  of  bonds,  provided 
the  bid  is  good  enough,  will  get  them. 
Local  bonds  are  better  than  the 
bonds  of  outside  municipalities,  be- 
cause local  bonds  are  exempt  from 
local  taxes,  while  others  are  not. 

Failing  a  public  offer  of  bonds, 
any  reliable  broker  can  generally 
find  local  bonds   for  the   small     in- 
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vestor.  The  fee  for  such  a  service 
is  nominal,  but  the  investor  will  do 
well  to  understand  precisely  what  the 
fee  is  to  be  and  to  have  it  in  writing 
before  buying-.  The  investment  of 
such  savings  can,  of  course,  be  var- 
ied, as  knowledge  grows.  A  woman 
or  a  man  who  handles  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds 
will  find  that  his  or  her  knowledgp 
will  grow  quickly. 

Guaranteed  stocks  are  very  often 
recommended  by  the  bankers  to 
women  investors  of  comparatively 
small  sums.  They,  too,  pay  no  taxes 
on  the  income.  Thej'  sell,  however, 
very  high  if  the  guarantee  is  per- 
fectly good.  It  is  not  possible  to 
get  much  more  than  3  3-4  per  cent, 
or  4  per  cent,  on  them.  Stocks  of 
railroads  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  Central,  or  any 
other  powerful  and  wealthy  corpora- 
tion, sell  at  least  as  high  as  munici- 
pal bonds  of  New  York  City.  They 
can  be  bought  with  equal  safety,  but 
are  haidly  advisable  in  comparison 
with  city  bonds  because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  sell  them  when  a  sale  is 
desired.  Any  woman  who  buys 
them  should  find  out  imjnediately 
what  bankers  will  sell  them  when  she 
needs  to  sell,  and  should  ^^keep  in 
touch  with  their  market." 

The  unsafe  ways  to  invest  should 
also  be  pointed  out  here.  If  you 
have  savings  to  invest  avoid,  as  you 
would  avoid  the  devil,  the  securities 
or  insecurities  that  parade  themselves 
week  after  week  in  the  Sunday  pa- 


pers, on  the  billboards,  or  in  the 
street  cars,  and  in  similar  places. 
They  are  much  advertised  because 
they  need  to  be  much  advertised  to 
be  sold.  There  are  many  associations 
throughout  the  United  States— for 
building,  for  trading  in  real  estate, 
and  even  for  making  investments— 
which  are  comparatively  safe,  but 
there  is  no  telling  when  some  new 
''interiest'^  may*  take  control  and 
use  them  to  unworthy  ends. 

Especially  avoid  mining  stocks  and 
bonds.  Once  out  of  two  hundred 
times,  let  us  suppose,  you  may  get 
hold  of  something  valuable.  The 
stock  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  which  is  the  mining  trust 
that  controls  the  copper  industry  in 
the  United  States,  has  been  as  high 
as  $130  per  share  and  as  low  as  $35 
per  share  within  the  past  four  years. 
Being  an  outsider,  you  are  just  as 
likely  to  buy  it  at  the  high  price  as 
at  the  low— in  fact  much  more  likely, 
for  at  the  high  price  it  is  much  ad- 
vertised and  praised. 

It  is  not  wise  to  trust  wholly  to 
others.  At  the  least,  it  will  be  found 
profitable  in  most  cases  to  know 
precisely  Avhat  has  been  bought  with 
your  money,  how  much  was  paid  for 
every  item,  what  every  item  repre- 
sents, where  it  could  be  sold  or  pledg- 
ed if  need  be,  whether  or  not  it  is 
likely  to  advance  greathf  in  price, 
whether  its  income  is  fixed  by  the  law 
or  can  grow  greater  or  less— in  fact, 
to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole  in- 
vestment. 


Millionaires'  Advice  to  Young  Men 

LONDON'  MAIL  MAGAZINE. 

Three  famous  American  millionaires,  James  J.  Hill,  Russell  Sage  and  W.  A.  Clark,  here 
give  young  men  the  benelit  of  their  long  years  of  experience.  Mr.  Hill  takes  the  ground 
that  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  fj.r  every  young  man  to  succeed.  Mr.  Russell  Sage 
believes  that  thrift  is  the  basis  of  all  lasting  success,  whi.e  Mr.  Clark,  tb"  copper  king,  is  an 
ardent  eupporter  of  hard  and  conscientioas  work. 


MR.  RUSSELL  SAGE,  the  mil- 
lionaire who  has  now  practi- 
cally retired  from  active  work 
in  American  finance,  has  always  been 
ready  to  advise  yonng  men,  and  his 
advice   is  always  good. 

He  believes,  also,  that  Providsnce 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and 
that  Providence  is  always  looking 
out  for  the  young  man  who  thinks, 
plans,  works,  and  economizes.  Mr. 
Sage  disputes  the  idea  that  any  lich 
man  becomes  rich  by  trickiness.  He 
says  the  great  financiers  of  the  world 
have  become  so  by  honest  work  and 
hard  work.  He  told  a  friend  once 
that  his  first  £200  was  made  by  small 
savings,  and  that  he  thought  it  better 
for  a  boy  to  be  born  poor  than  rich. 

He  believes  that  penny  savings 
banks  should  be  connected  with  the 
schools,  and  that  thrift  should  for;n 
a  part  of  every  boy's  education.  He 
preaches  the  value  of  money,  and  ad- 
vises every  young  man  to  live  within 
his  income,  to  spend  less  than  Jie 
makes,  and  to  invest  what  he  saves. 
He  thinks  one  should  save  one  shil- 
ling out  of  every  four,  and  more,  if 
possible. 

All  his  life  until  he  was  eighty 
years  old  he  had  good  health— a  very 
necessary  factor  in  the  fight  for  suc- 
cess, he  says— and  his  good  health 
was  due,  he  believes,  to  careful  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping.  He  does 
not  believe  in  club  life.  He  has  all 
his  life  had  a  splendid  physique.  He 
attributes  this  largely  to  his  work 
while  a  bov,  and  to  the  fact  that  lie 


has  led,  to  some  extent,  an  out-of- 
door  life,  having  been  fon,d  of  fast 
horses  and  driving. 

He  has  always  laid  stress  in  his 
advice  to  young  men  upon  the  im- 
portance of  saving  money.  From  vhe 
time  when  he  was  an  errand  boy, 
earning  four  shillings  a  week,  to  this 
day,  he  is  believed  never  to  have 
spent  a  dollar  on  any  luxury  he  couid 
conveniently  dispense  with. 

''Money  was  made  to  save,"  has 
been  his  watchword.  A  fancy  dress 
J)all  given  by  some  rich  Americans 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  £50,000 
stirred  within  him  all  his  New  Eng- 
land thrift  and  prudence. 

''Just  think  of  it!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sage,  to  an  interviewer,  "£50,000  to 
enable  a  crowd  of  silly  young  people 
who  need  a  sharp  lesson  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  and  a  crowd  of  grey- 
haired  persons  who  are  old  enough  to 
know  better,  to  prance  and  caper 
and  disport  themselves,  to  the  won- 
der and  amusement  of  the  men  and 
women  of  New  York. 

"Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  a 
fancy  dress  ball !  Well,  I  knew  their 
father  sixty  years  ago.  He  earned 
every  dollar  of  the  wealth  he  left. 
Fifty  thousand  pounds!  It  would 
make  him  turn  in  his  grave  if  he 
could  know  of  it." 

A  young  Englishman  on  a  visit  to 
the  States  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Sage,  and  made  bold  to  ask  him  what 
pleasures  he  derived  from  saving. 

"Pleasures,"  replied  the  financier. 
"I  have  but  one  pleasure,  and  that 
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is  to  make  money.  The  pleasure  is 
in  the  making:  the  deal,  the  risk, 
and  then  the  delight  of  winning. 
And  then— well,  1  just  put  the  money 
in  the  bank  and  look  forward  to  tlie 
next  deal." 

He  advises  young  people  to  spen  1 
little  on  dress.  He  pointed  out  to 
one  inquirer  that  his  own  suit  co.st 
only  35s.,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
wear  it. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Russell  Sage 
cashed  a  cheque  for  four  cents  (two- 
pence), and  as  he  did  so  it  is  said 
that  he  remarked:  '*lt  was  just  like 
finding  money;  just  like  picking  it 
up  from  the  sidewalk."  The  cheque 
came  in  a  letter.  It  was  from  a 
theatrical  firm,  calling  his  attentio^i 
to  their  new  play  then  running  at  the 
theatre,  and  enclosing  this  cheque  lo 
pay  for  the  time  used  in  reading  the 
letter.  This  was  the  note:  '* Assum- 
ing that  your  income  is  15,000  dollars 
a  year,  and  that  you  appreciate  the 
fact  that  time  is  money,  we  enclo.-^e 
cheque  for  four  cents  in  payment  of 
two  minutes  of  your  time  at  that 
rate,  to  be  employed  in  carefully 
reading  a  brief  and  honest  statement 
of  the  novel,  applause-winning  feat- 
ures in  our  new  musical  farce." 

Such  letters  were  sent  to  many 
wealthy  New  Yorkers ;  but  it  is  said 
that  Mr.  Sage  was  about  the  only  one 
who  cashed  the  cheque. 

What  Mr.  Clark  Says. 

''After  having  carefully  deter- 
mined upon  an  occupation  or  pro- 
fession, which  choice  should  depend 
largely  upon  qualification  and  con- 
geniality—for a  man  must  have  his 
heart  in  his  Avork  if  he  must  succeed 
—  the  most  essential  elements  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  career  are  fixity 
of  purpose,  unceasing  industry,  tem- 


perate habits,  scrupulous  regard  for 
one's  word,  perfect  system  in  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
all  (details,  putting  nothing  off  for 
the  morrow,  and  courteous  manners. 

''Then  there  mhist  be  unflinching 
courage  to  meet  and  overcome  tl^e 
difficulties  that  beset  one's  pathway. 
If  all  these  qualities  be  not  inherent 
they  may  be  and  must  be  cultivated. 

"Rather  a  host  of  qualifications, 
but  the  boy  to  make  a  thorough  suc- 
cess in  life  must  have  them. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  college 
education  is  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  for  a  successful  business  career. 
I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  few 
pf  the  most  brilliant  business  men 
have  had  such  advantages. 

"This,  however,  is  probably  acci- 
dental. 

' '  A  reasonable  degree  of  proficiency 
I  would  consider  absolutely  necessary 
to  successful  management  of  a  busi- 
ness, and  I  would  consider  that  the 
highest  education  possible  is  desir- 
able to  fit  a  young  man  for  any  voca- 
tion in  life. 

"And  toil.  Yes,  that's  the  word. 
But  there  is  pleasure  in  toil.  By  toil 
you  mean  the  suspension  of  hours 
devoted  to  pursuit  of  pleasure.  A 
general  after  a  battle  may  take  a 
few  hours  to  himself.  He  may  muse 
and  live  over  again  the  conbict 
through  which  he  has  passed  and  feel 
joy  in  the  victory  that  he  has  earned. 
He  has  worked  hard,  suffering  agony 
of  body  and  soul.  It  has  been  a  hard 
fight,  and  the  spoils  (belong  to  him. 
Don't  you  suppose  that  his  soul  re- 
bounds with  joy  at  having  accom- 
plished  something? 

"Take  my  case.  I  work  hard;  I 
take  pleasure  in  my  labors.  I  take 
pleasure  in  accomplishing  something, 
in   succeeding.     I  do   not  know  that 
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you  can  call  it  tlie  same  joy  that  one 
obtains  at  grand  opera  or  at  diplo- 
matic receptions,  but  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  your  mind  has  been 
active  in  the  solution  of  some  prob- 
lem or  some  commercial  treaty,  and 
that  success  has  attended  your  efforts, 
''What  if  1  do  work  twelve,  four- 
teen, and  sometimes  sixteen  hours  a 
day?  My  work  is  systematized,  and, 
although  it  makes  my  brain  tired,  it 
does  not  to  any  great  extent  sap  my 
strength.  It  is  all  a  question  of  know- 
ing how  to  go  about  it,  and  training 
does  that.  If  you  are  going  to  get 
'[  pleasure  out  of  toil  your  mind  and 
body  must  be  in  condition  and  de- 
veloped to  move  like  well-oiled  ma- 
chinery. 

''I  feel  as  young  to-day  as  though 
I  had  just  reached  my  twenty-fifth 
year.  There  is  no  limit  to  my  capa- 
city for  work.  Why  should  I  spend 
my  time  in  idleness  when  the  world 
is  moving  on  and  on  with  giant 
bounds'?  I  can  do  good  by  working. 
A  captain  may  be  able  to  give  the 
helm  to  his  mate  in  the  open  sea,  but 
along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  scattered 
shoals,  he  himself  is  at  the  wheel. 
He  knows  the  water  and  how  to  avoid 
a  wreck.  My  business  interests  might 
continue  without  me,  but  not  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  are  depending  upon  my 
energies  for  their  bread  and  butter. 
It  is  a  trite  remark,  yet  so  true,  that 
{  there  is  no  pasture  with  a  blade  of 
'  grass  that  would  not  be  stronger  and 
richer  with  two  blades  in  place  of 
one.  We  grow  and  flourish  as  time 
goes  on.  Why  should  a  man  pause 
in  his  life's  work 

''It   requires    capital,  and    lots   of 

it,   to  extend  commercial  operations. 

But  it  is  doing  somebody  some  good, 

'  and    it   is    doing   the    country   some 


good.  Money  makes  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  accomplish  something  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow  man.  These 
affairs  are  a  part  of  my  life's  work. 

' '  Does  not  my  argument  awaken  in 
you  a  line  of  thought  ?  Perhaps  some 
will  understand  that  to  accomplish 
success  in  mining  and  railroading 
there  are  great  difficulties  which  be- 
set the  labor  of  organization.  All 
commercial  plans  are  not  productive 
of  gain.  Some  of  them  must  fail.  It 
is  making  them  succeed  that  exults 
me  with  the  importance  of  making 
use  of  my  time  and  money  at  this 
time,  and  I  hope  I  may  continue  for 
many  years. 

"How  can  one  retire  and  suspend 
operations  that  mean  so  much  to 
those  whose  future  he  controls?  It 
would  be  criminal." 

James  J.  Hill's  Advice. 

"I'll  tell  you  this:  there  are  more 
opportunities  than  there  are  young 
men  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

"You  say  that  life  is  more  com- 
plex, and  that  as  a  result  the  per- 
sonal incentive  has  vanished  in  pro- 
portion. That  is  perfectly  correct 
except  the  conclusion.  The  world  is 
bigger  and  life  is  more  complex,  but 
who  will  gainsay  that  if  the  world 
has  grown  bigger  the  opportunities 
have  with  it,  and  that  if  life  is  more 
complex,  it  at  least  results  in  a  great- 
er variety  of  opportunities. 

"A  young  man  has  always  had  to 
help  make  his  opportunities,  and  he 
must  do  that  to-day  as  ever.  But 
young  men  fail  more  nowadays  than 
they  used  to  because  they  expect  to 
reap  almost  as  soon  as  they  sow. 
That  is  the  very  great  trouble  with 
the  young  men  of  the  present.  They 
expect  opportunities  to  come  to  them 
without  application,  or  proper  shap- 
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iiig-  of  things  so  that  opportunities 
will  drift  their  way.  You  have  to 
keep  your  eyes  open  and  catch  hold 
of  things;  they'll  not  catch  hold  of 
you,  as  a  rule. 

* '  Energy,  system,  perseverance, 
these  are  great  components  of  suc- 
cess in  a  young  man's  life,  and  with 
them  he  is  bound  to  succeed  as  well 
to-day  as  he  ever  succeeded.  He 
must  have  a  set  standard  of  achieve- 
ment; he  must  make  up  his  mind 
what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the  world, 
and  then  keep  fighting  for  this  stand- 
ard. 

^'But  with  that  set  purpose  the 
young  man  must  have  the  ability  to 
go  with  the  current  of  things.  If  a 
young  fellow  doggedly  fights  the 
world  and  circumstances  without 
sense  or  reason  all  the  time,  he  is 
liable  to  get  nothing  more  than  a  sore 
head.  He  must  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities— to  use 
his  brains,  in  short.  A  young  man 
who  has  no  brains  ought  to  at  least 
have  enough  animal  sense  to  find  it 
out,  and  learn  to  depend  upon  and 
get  what  benefits  he  can  from  the 
brains  of  others. 

'*0f  course,  the  biggest  chances  do 


not  come  to  every  young  man.  Some 
are  born  to  lead,  must  lead,  if  the 
world's  work  is  to  go  on  properW. 
Wasn't  it  Artemus  Ward  who  wrote 
of  that  very  funny  regiment  com- 
posed entirely  of  brigadier  generals'? 
Well,  that's  the  way  the  world  would 
be  if  every  one  were  a  general.  Men 
must  obey  others,  at  least,  if  that  is 
the  position  in  which  destiny  places 
them. 

''But  at  least  the  young  man  who 
practices  application,  application,  ap- 
plication, will  get  everything  that  he 
is  fitted  for,  and  maybe  more. 

''What  is  success?  Man  goes  on 
and  on  and  desires  increase.  My  am- 
bitions and  designs  as  a  3'oung  man 
were  so  moderate  that  it  would  inter- 
est no  one  to  know  what  they  were. 
But  they  increased  with  opportuni- 
ties. Opportunities  are  waiting  for 
young  men  to  seize  them.  But  they 
are  not  being  grasped  as  they  should 
be.  Young  men  are  not  rising  to 
occasions  in  adequate  numbers.  And 
it  is  all  because  they  expect  to  slip  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder  before  they 
know  Avhether  it  has  any  rungs  or 
not." 
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The  Northwestern  Wheat  Trek 

BY  J.  OBEO  SMITEI  IN  APPLETONS  BOOKLOVEKS  MAGAZINE. 

The  enormous  increase  in  immigratioaiato  the  Canadian  Northwest  from  the  United 
States,  can  best  be  exemnlifiod  by  contracting  the  figures  for  1896  with  those  of  last  year. 
In  the  former  year  less  than  50  peof>le  crossed  the  border  ;  last  year  the  number  stood  in 
the  ueighborh  od  of  50,000.  The  class  of  settlers  seems  to  be  one  especially  qualified  to 
make  the  most  or  the  opi)ortunitie3  afforded. 


REALLY  more  than  three-fourths 
of  America's  total  hard-wheat 
area  lies  north  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  that  imagi- 
nary international  line  across  which 
the  farmers  of  the  Western  States 
are  trekking  in  their  thousands. 
From  Minnesota,  from  the  Dakotas, 
from  Iowa,  from  Nebraska,  from  Illi- 
nois, from  Wisconsin,  from  Kansas, 
from  Montana,  they  are  arriving  and 
taking  up  land  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  This  epoch- 
making  movement  of  population  is 
not  without  its  literal  claim  to  be 
described  as  the  Great  Trek,  for  it 
includes  many  hundreds  of  settlers 
who  arrive  across  the  boundary  line 
just  as  their  fathers  came  across  the 
plains  in  tented  schooners  to  the  new 
lands  of  the  Western  States,  a  gener- 
ation ago.  Cross  the  Manitoba 
boundary  in  the  month  of  July  and 
travel  northward  by  train  or  on 
horseback,  and  for  fifty,  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  more,  you  will  be 
moving  through  a  sea  of  wheat  rip- 
pling to  the  wind,  with  the  heavy 
yellow  heads  ripening  to  the  harvest. 
Travel  from  Winnipeg  westward,  and 
it  is  the  same  story;  nothing  be- 
tween your  eye  and  the  skyline  but 
wheat,  wheat!  Leave  the  main  lines 
of  travel  and  strike  oft*  through  the 
wheat  fields  that  stretch  to  the  cir- 
cling horizon  and  the  story  is  still 
the  same.  Here  and  there  rise  the 
red-hued  elevators,  where  settlements 
have  clustered  into  villages;  but 
across    the    fenceless,    unbroken    ex- 


panse nothing  but  wheat,  wheat! 
New  villages  are  constantly  spring- 
ing up.  The  network  of  railways 
radiating  from  Winnipeg  grows  like 
a  many-branched  vine,  throwing  out 
new  shoots  yearly.  The  total  acre- 
age under  crop  increases  prodigiously 
from  year  to  year.  And  yet  the  por- 
tion of  the  Canadian  West  which  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation  is  but 
small  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
mense area  remaining  untouched.  In 
Manitoba  in  1904  there  were  a  little 
over  2,500,000  acres,  under  wheat. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  strip  of  land 
two  miles  wide  and  160  miles  in 
length.  This  strip  produced  nearly 
55,000,000  bushels  of  the  finest  wheat 
in  the  world.  Compare  this  area 
with  only  one  of  the  many  virgin 
districts  in  the  Canadian  Northwest 
—that  of  Saskatchewan  Valley.  This 
valley  is  200  miles  in  breadth  and 
1,500  miles  long— more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  the  culti- 
vated area  utilized  for  wheat  ii 
Manitoba  last  year— and  nearly  all 
of  it  awaits  the  seed. 

I  have  made  this  somewhat  general 
statement  because  it  embodies  fact^- 
with  w^hich  the  farmer  of  the  States 
is  rapidly  becoming  conversant,  but 
to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  th-^. 
statistics  quoted  I  may  be  permitted 
to  include  others  from  such  autho  'i- 
ties  as  Dr.  William  Saunders,  direc- 
tor of  the  Dominion  Agricultural 
Farms,  as  well  as  others  who  have 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  tli? 
Canadian  Northwest  and  are  famili-ir 
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with  its  possibilities  of  agricuituro. 
They  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  in 
Manitoba,  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewaxi, 
and  Alberta  an  area  equal  to  171,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  is  available  f  ji 
the  profitable  culture  of  wheat,  to 
say  nothing'  of  other  cereals.  In 
1904  the  wheat  harvester  passed  over 
only  3,000,000  acres  of  this  region 
although  it  yielded  60,000,000  bush- 
els. To  put  it  in  another  form,  eacii 
acre  of  cultivated  soil  averaged 
twenty  bushels.  The  farmer  who 
reads  this  can  appreciate  the  rich- 
ness of  land  which  thus  responds  to 
the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  but  for 
enlightenment  of  the  lay  reader  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  brief 
comparison  with  the  harvest  in  some 
*of  the  more  notable  wheat-growing 
districts  of  the  United  States.  Tnc 
grain  grower  of  the  Uakotas  con- 
siders thirteen  bushels,  to  the  acre  an 
average  crop  in  a  fairly  good  season. 
That  of  Minnesota  averages  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  bushels  to  each 
acre.  The  standard  of  Wisconsin  is 
thirteen  bushels.  Iowa  and  Ne- 
bras,ka  range  between  eleven  and 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  States  taken  as  a  whole 
represent  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  s.6 
the  average  harvest  of  each  acre  cul- 
tivated, yet  this  country  still  con- 
tributes  a  fifth  of  the  world's  supplj'^ 
of  the  cereal,  and  the  States  of  !Min- 
nesota  and  the  Dakotas  more  than 
one-twentieth  in  themselves,  so  ex 
tensive  are  their  fields. 

But  the  200,000  Americans  wLl"* 
have  joined  us  in  following  tE'^ 
course  of  the  furrow  have  been 
tempted  by  what  the  land  of  the 
Northwest  produces  as  well  as  by 
how  much  it  yields.  Even  the  novici 
knows  that  the  wheat  sheaf  has  fa. 
more  varieties  than  any  other  gram. 


and  that  it  is  found  springing  from 
Russia's  soil  within  the  arctic  circle 
as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  in  far-away  Australia.  Bread 
has  been  well  termed  the  ''Stafc  of 
Life,"  since  humanity  eats  more 
wheat  than  any  other  food.  When , 
the  machinery  of  the  mills  grinds 
'^No.  1  hard,"  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Cauadian  Northwest,  the  miller 
knows  that  his  is  the  best  flour  that 
can  come  from  between  the  grmding 
stones.  It  is  admitted  without  argu- 
ment that  no  richer  variety— that  is, 
wheat  with  a  greater  percentage  ot 
glutinous  matter— grows  on  any  part 
of  the  globe. 

Why? 

To  best  answer  this  question,  let 
us  accompany  a  home  seeker  in  hii 
quest.  If  he  has  been  a  tiller  of  th.; 
soil  he  notes  its  composition ;  but 
the  loam  or  the  mold  or  the  clay  -is 
a  single  element  contributing  to  h'.s 
success.  There  are  the  climate,  th(5 
moisture,  the  light  a^  well  as  the  heat 
of  the  sun  to  be  considered.  A  literal 
translation  of  Manitoba  is  ^^Tiw. 
Land  of  the  Great  Spirit."  So  the 
Indians  named  it  because  of  the  deep 
black  earth  from  which  sprang  the 
rich  prairie  grasses.  Chemicallj^ 
speaking,  this  formation  (which  is 
found  throughout  the  grain  belt  ot 
the  Northwest)  is  vegetable  humus 
ranging  from  one  to  four  feet  \r\ 
depth  and  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  other  ingredients 
which  naturally  fertilize  it.  But 
after  the  settler  has  built  his  cabin 
and  turned  under  the  stubble  for  hi^^ 
first  planting,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
rapid  maturing  of  the  plant.  He  can 
'^make  his  crop"  in  less  than  fojr 
months  after  the  seed  has  entered 
the  ground.  From  "the  west  come  th<j 
warm  Chinook  winds,  tempering  tl'e 
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atmosphere  to  the  proper  degree  aad 
preventing  the  frost  blight.  As  the 
green  of  the  stalk  turns  to  gold,  in- 
dicating the  ripening  of  the  grain, 
more  and  more  hours  are  added  tu 
the  light  of  each  day.  The  many 
hours  of  sunlight  and  the  prolonged 
twilight  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
quality  of  the  cereal,  while  in  this: 
lititude  the  climate  is  just  cold 
enough  to  make  it  hardy,  so  that 
after  harvesting  the  grain  will  with- 
stand extreme  changes  in  tempera- 
ture without  injury  and  can  be  sent 
away  in  the  railroad  car  or  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  without  other  pro- 
tection than  its  own  delicate  skin. 
In  short,  on  these  plains  and  in  these 
valleys  of  the  Northwestern  wheat 
country  nature  in  a  ^kindly  mood  has 
arranged  that  the  earth,  sun,  and  air 
give  forth  the  elements  which  bring 
the  grain  to  the  highest  standard  yet 
known  to  the  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  human  tide 
flowing  northward  has  swelled  won- 
derfully in  volume  since  it  began  to 
set  in  toward  the  international 
boundary.  Lured  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  settlers 
from  the  States  who  each  year  are 
seeking  homes  among  us  is  so  large 
as  to  seem  to  the  uninitiated  almost 
incredible,  for  only  yesterday  this 
peaceful  invasion  began.  To  again 
refer  to  the  actual  figures,  our  re- 
cords show  that  as  recently  as  1896 
less  than  fifty  of  these  people  settled 
upon  land  in  Manitoba  and  the  ad- 
jacent territory.  Since  then  as  many 
as  50,000  have  come  among  us  in  a 
single  year.  But  the  immigration 
from  other  countries  has  increased 
also  to  a  surprising  degree.  In  1897 
only  10,864  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  our  people.  In  seven  years 
the   figures   had   increased  to  50,374, 


while  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying- 
that  during  the  year  1905  fully  25,- 
000  new  homesteads  have  been  se- 
cured, furnishing  a  livelihood  to  an 
immense  number  of  people.  Nor 
have  they  taken  up  their  abode  too 
hastily.  Carefully  have  they  '^  spied 
out  the  land,"  as  did  the  fathers  in 
biblical  times.  Some  of  the  prairie 
schooners  which  have  crossed  the 
line  from  Montana  and  Dakota  have 
not  stopped  in  Manitoba,  but  have 
continued  on  and  on  even  to  north 
Saskatchewan.  Great  as  is  the  ex- 
panse of  Northwestern  Canada,  little 
of  it  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  land 
seeker.  Already  the  modern  path- 
maker— the  railroad  builder— has 
penetrated  it  so  far  with  the  steel 
highway  that  the  traveler  can  go  by 
rail  800  miles  northwest  of  Winni- 
peg. From  the  railroad  extend  the 
wagon  ways,  so  that  really  a  very 
large  proportion  of  this  country  is 
readily  accessible.  The  frontier  has 
been  pushed  back  even  to  the  north- 
ern limits  of  Alberta. 

In  the  discussion  of  our  topic, 
however,  the  character  of  this  human 
movement  is  more  important  than  it3 
proportions,  and  deserves  special 
consideration,  just  as  the  quality  of 
the  harvest  is  as  essential  as  its 
abundance.  I  doubt  if  ever  before 
the  cultivators  of  virgin  soil  have 
attained  such  success  at  the  outset, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
rapid  increase  in  our  harvests  has 
been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  addi- 
tion to  the  acreage  of  production, 
caused  by  the  influx  of  settlers. 
While,  as  already  intimated,  they 
have  indeed  entered  into  a  favored 
land,  in  the  main  they  have  been  of 
a  class  especially  qualified  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed.    This  is  emphatically  true  of  the 
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newcomers  from  the  States.  Many 
of  those  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  for  example,  have  already 
been  schooled  to  the  life  in  a  new 
country.  Experience  has  taught  them 
how  to  avoid  much  of  its  hardships 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advan- 
tages. They  were  quick  to  appreciate 
how  the  soil  would  respond  to  their 
efforts;  they  knew  what  seed  to 
drop  into  the  furrows,  and  the  most 
economical  methods  to  follow^  from 
plowing-  to  harvest.  They  have  been 
of  the  sort  to  attain  the  best  results. 
But  the  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  of 
the  American  '^invaders."  It  is  only 
necessary  to  go  through  Manitoba, 
even  far  along  the  valley  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, to  verify  this  assertion. 
Where  the  grain  rises  to  the  horizon, 
shutting  out  all  else  to  the  one  who 
stands  amid  it,  there  you  see  what 
the  men  from  the  States  are  doing. 
Where  every  acre  is  yielding  its 
score  and  more  of  bushels,  you  find 
them  beside  the  harvesters.  THey 
have  come  into  the  new  land  not  he- 
cause  of  failure  with  the  old,  but 
merely  to  better  their  prospects. 

The  traveler  who  chances  into 
Manitoba,  often  comes  to  an  agricul- 
tural settlement  peopled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  Americans.  He  will  find 
perhaps  a  square  mile  occupied  by  a 
single  family.  The  father  cultivates 
one-quarter  while  his  sons  devote 
their  effort  to  the  rest  of  it,  each 
having  his  individual  farm.  When 
the  harvest  time  arrives,  the  sons 
come  over  and  help  the  father  get  in 
his  crop ;  then  he  returns  the  compli- 
ment. These  family  communities 
have  done  not  a  little  in  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  as  well  as  quantity, 
for  friendly  rivalry  exists  as  to  the 
one  who  can  groAv  the  most  and  best 
wheat  to  the  acre.     The  same  is  true 


of  families  that  have  been  neighbors 
in  the  States  and  have  found  a  home 
side  by  side  in  the  new  country.  I 
have  alluded  to  the  economical  me- 
thods they  employ,  but  they  are  ever 
ready  to  expend  liberally  in  the  pur- 
chase of  labor-saving  devices,  real- 
izing that  it  is  far  more  profitable  t  j 
utilize  the  improved  plow  or  har- 
vester. Thus  the  traction  engine  has 
been  a  powerful  factor  in  our  agri- 
cultural development.  It  does  the 
work  of  a  score  of  horses  in  the  vari- 
ous operations.  In  short,  in  the  fields 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest  can  be 
seen  farm  appliances  equal  in  capa- 
city and  time-saving  facilities  to 
those  employed  on  the  great  ranches 
of  the  States,  and  even  in  Russia, 
the  ^ '  granary  of  the  Old  World, ' '  for 
the  agriculturists  of  all  classes  who 
are  accomplishing  the  results  in  the 
Northwest  realize  their  value  as  well 
as  the  comers  from  the  States. 

It  is  worth  while  to  allude  to  this 
feature  of  the  industry  of  the  soil 
since  it  has  such  a  significant  bear- 
ing upon  our  future.  To  calculate 
what  Canada  will  contribute  to  the 
world's  sustenance  in  the  years  t'j 
come  is  indeed  fascinating  when  one 
analyzes  the  value  of  her  present 
contributions.  Thus  far  I  have  cited 
wheat  as  the  one  gTcat  product,  but 
the  success  of  the  Americans  and 
native  folk  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  well  know  the  importance 
of  crop  diversity.  The  individual 
harvests  of  thirty,  sometimes  forty, 
bushels  to  the  acre  so  frequently 
recorded  have  been  gathered  from 
land  w^hich  has  not  been  exhausted 
of  its  fertility  by  continual  plant- 
ing of  the  seed.  Consequently  much 
of  the  acreage  of  the  older  farms  is 
yielding  grain  as  abundantly  to-day 
as  w^hen  its  stubble  was  first  turned 
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under  and  the  earth  exposed  to  re- 
ceive the  seed.  The  records  estab- 
lish this  fact  beyond  question,  so  we 
may  look  for  prolific  crops  from  the 
older  settled  regions  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Undoubtedly  predictions 
have  been  made  of  the  Dominion's 
future  as  a  cereal  producer  which  are 
much  exaggerated,  but  even  a  conser- 
vative estirr;ate  of  its  position  a  de- 


cade hence  contains  statistics  sur- 
prising in  their  magnitude.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  however,  that,  con- 
sidering the  rapidity  with  which  owe 
waste  places  are  being  inhabited,  the 
wheat  crop  alone,  increasing  yearly 
at  the '  same  ratio  as  the  past  four 
years,  will  at  the  end  of  the  nexn 
fifteen  years  be  fully  700,000,000 
bnsliels. 


How  a  Desk  System  Worked 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  worried  bus  uess  man  with  the  littered  desk  and  the  never-ceasing  accumulation  of 
work,  will,  if  he  follows  the  advice  of  the  writer,  of  this  article  find  that  there  is  a  way  of 
systematically  cleaning  up  everything  day  by  day.  The  pleasure  of  work  thoroughly  done 
comes  from  the  adoption  of  this  sy.°tem. 


ur-y-ijjE  way  to  despatch  a  day's 
1  work  is  to  think  of  one  thing 
at  a  time  and  to  spend  as 
little  time  as  possible  thinking  about 
that  thing,"  said  the  head  of  a  large 
mercantile  establishment.  He  was 
talking  to  the  chief  of  one  of  his  de- 
partments, who  had  asked  for  an 
assistant  to  help  dispose  of  the  mass 
of  routine  papers.  As  the  business 
grew  it  began  to  look  to  the  worried 
man  as  if  the  increasing  tide  would 
presently  swamp  him. 

^^The  way  to  think  of  but  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  judging  quickly  is  to  sys- 
tematize your  desk.  Come  and  see 
mine. ' ' 

The  manager,  a  little  resentful, 
withdrew  his  head  from  the  fortress 
walls  of  his  roll-top  desk,  whose  sur- 
face was  strewn  with  letters,  orders, 
memoranda  and  other  papers,  and 
whose  pigeon-holes  were  filled  to 
3)ursting,  and  followed  his  employer 
into  his  private  office. 

There    stood    a   broad,    flat-topped 


desk  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of 
glass.  -On  it  were  a  telephone,  a 
blotter,  an  ink-stand,  and  a  pen-tray 
containing  a  pen,  a  blue  pencil,  pins, 
clips  and  rubber  bands.  At  the  back 
was  a  wooden  rack  with  a  half  dozen 
vertical  compartments.  The  sliding 
ledge  on  the  right-hand  side  was 
pulled  out  and  on  it  lay  a  little  pile 
of  papers. 

''Just  a  moment,'"  said  the  owner 
of  the  office.  He  seated  himself, 
briskly  transferred  the  pile  of  papers 
to  the.  centre  of  the  blotting-pad  and 
seized  the  blue  pencil.  He  picked  up 
each  paper  in  turn,  glanced  quickly 
through  its  contents  and  scribbled  a 
few  words  on  it.  Some  he  placed  In 
the  different  compartments  in  the 
rack.  From  time  to  time  he  pulled 
out  the  top  left-hand  drawer  of  the 
desk,  lifted  the  cover  of  a  portfolio 
that  was  the  only  object  that  lay  in- 
side, and  quickly  slipped  a  paper  be- 
tween two  of  its  heavy  leaves.  Three 
or  four  times  he  pulled  out  a  ''tick- 
ler"  pad  with  calendar  leaves  from 
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the  top  right-hand  drawer  and  jotted 
down  a  memorandum  against  a  cer- 
tain day.  In  five  minutes  the  desk 
was  clear.  He  then  pressed  a  button. 
A  young  man  came  in,  gathered  the 
papers  from  the  rack  and  disappear- 
ed, evidently  to  distribute  them  to 
the  heads  of  various  departments  in- 
dicated o]i  the  compartments  of  the 
rack. 

''Do  you  understand?"  he  inquired 
of  the  manager. 

''And  now,"  said  the  employer, 
"how  much  of  the  stuff  that  litters 
your  desk  was  there  two  hours  ago 
How  much  of  the  stuff  in  the  pigeon- 
holes and  in  the  drawers  has  been 
there  six  months'?  Suppose  you  clean 
house  and  then  try  a  little  personal 
system.  We  can  talk  about  an  assist- 
ant afterward." 

After  a  little  further  instruction, 
the  manager  went  back  to  his  depart- 
ment. One  month  later  the  whole 
department  presented  a  new  aspect. 
It  no  longer  had  an  appearance  of 
confusion.  There  was  no  more  shout- 
ing from  desk  to  desk.  The  air  of 
haste  and  worry  had  disappeared.  No 
more  bursting  pigeon-holes  threaten- 
ed to  spill  their  contents  down  on 
family  photographs,  for  family, 
photographs  and  pigeon-holes  had 
disappeared.  There  was  not  a  roll- 
top  desk  in  the  department.  More- 
over, the  manager  and  his  clerks  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  going  home  at 
half-past  five  instead  of  staying 
sometimes  until  half-past  six  to  bring 
order  out  of  a  desk  chaos  as  formerly. 

The  manager  had  installed  a  desk 
system  and  had  directed  his  assist- 
ants to  do  the  same.  He  had  first 
gone  through  all  the  papers  in  his 
roll-top  ,desk,  and  had  sent  every 
paper  which  he  did  not  throw  into  the 
waste-basket    to    an    appropriate   de- 


partment for  final  disposition.  When 
he  saw  the  number  he  threw  away 
he  was  astounded.  Everyone  is  who 
vigorously  house-cleans  a  roll-top 
desk.  He  had  provided  himself  with 
a  fiat-topped  desk  and  with  a  port- 
folio which  he  kept  in  the  top  left- 
hand  .drawer.  He  had  placed  a  rack 
at  the  back  of  the  desk.  He  had  then 
given  directions  that  all  papers  to 
be  brought  to  his  attention  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  desk  in  a  neat  pile 
to  the  left  of  his  blotter,  and  that  an 
office  boy  collect  and  distribute  any 
papers  placed  in  the  rack. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  morning  he 
would  pull  out  the  top  drawer  on  his 
left  and  take  from  it  a  portfolio, 
which  he  placed  at  his  right.  He 
would  then  pull  out  the  top  drawer 
on  his  right,  taking  from  it  a  memor- 
andum pad  and  his  "tickler."  This 
"tickler"  was  merely  a  package  of 
cards  strapped  together  with  a  rub- 
ber band.  Every  card,  however,  bore 
a  date  and  a  memorandum.  He  would 
take  from  the  "tickler"  every  card 
bearing  the  date  of  that  day.  Everj^ 
card  thus  taken  out  was  a  reminder 
of  something  to  be  done.  After  run- 
ning through  these  and  making  rapid 
memoran,da,  some  of  which  he  placed 
in  the  portfolio  and  some  in  the  rack, 
he  would  tear  up  the  cards  he  had 
noted  and  throw  the  pieces  into  the 
waste-basket. 

He  would  next  attack  the  pile  of 
papers  at  his  left,  first  placing  them 
on  his  blotting-pad  and  then  annota- 
ting them  one  by  one,  placing  some 
in  the  rack  and  others  in  the  port- 
folio. Having  arrived  at  his  desk  at 
eight  o'clock,  he  would  have  the  pile 
finished  by  "nine,  though  meanwhile 
another  set  of  papers  and  letters  had 
been  gathering,  but  in  a  neat  oiderly 
pile  on  his  left.     It  was  now  time  to 
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take  the  portfolio  from  the  right  of 
his  blotting-pad  and  place  it  squarely 
before  him.  A  stenographer  was 
called.  The  first  compartment  in  the 
portfolio  was  filled  with  letters  and 
memoranda  requiring  dictated  an- 
swers. These  were  disposed  of  with 
the  utmost  brevity  consistent  with 
courtesy.  But  before  beginning  dic- 
tation the  manager  would  turn  to  the 
second  compartment  of  the  portfolio, 
which  was  filled  with  papers  held 
over  from  the  previous  day  or  held 
for  a  longer  period,  and  decide 
whether  the  could  be  attended  to  at 
once,  either  by  transference  to  the 
rack  or  to  the  first  compartment  of 
the  portfolio.  With  the  departure  of 
the  stenographer,  he  would  turn  to 
the  third  comj^artment  of  the  port- 
folio, wherein  lay  memoranda  of  per- 
sonal talks  he  must  have,  either  over 
the  telephone  which  stood  on  the  desk 
or  by  a  visit  to  the  desk  of  someone 
else  in  the  establishment. 

A  routine  like  this  was  maintained 
all  day,  in  spite  of  such  interruptions 
as  queries  from  his  subordinates,  or 
telephone  calls,  or  suggestions  from 
his  chief,  on  his  periodical  tours 
through  the  establishment,  and  re- 
appearances of  the  stenographer  to 
take  more  dictation.  There  was  a 
place  on  the  desk  for  everything  that 
came.  Permanent  memoranda  or 
papers  for  reference  were  placed  in 
the  second  left-hand  drawer  in  the 
desk,  and  the  manager  speedily  learn- 
ed  to   go   through   these   at  frequent 


intervals  and  weed  them  out.  An- 
other .drawer  contained  stationery, 
memorandum  slips,  cards,  and  other 
tools  in  orderly  arrangement.  Everj^ 
night,  when  every  paper  that  had 
come  to  the  desk  during  the  day  had 
beeii  properly  placed  where  it  be- 
longed, the  user  of  the  desk  placed 
his  ink-stand  and  his  pen-rack— like 
the  one  he  had  seen  in  his  employer's 
office— inside  the  narrow  drawer  in 
the  middle  of  the  desk  and  closed  the 
drawer.  The  conditions  differed 
somewhat  at  the  various  desks  in  the 
department,  but  the  manager  insisted 
that  a  similar  system,  with  the  neces- 
sary variations,  be  established  at 
every  one.  When  the  force  had  gone 
at  night  the  department  presented  an 
array  of  clean  desks  bearing  nothing 
but  blotting-pads,  telephones  and 
drop-lights. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  manager 
after  the  system  had  been  established 
a  month,  the  employer  asked  quizzi- 
cally : 

''Shall  I  get  you  that  assistant?"" 

The  manager  looked  down  at  his 
desk  with  the  little  pile  of  papers  on 
one  side  and  the  portfolio  on  the 
other. 

''No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  think  I 
could  now  handle  another  department 
in  addition  to  my  own." 

The  employer  glanced  about  and 
then  looked  thoughtfully  back  at  the 
manager. 

"I  am  thinking  of  giving  one  to 
you,"  said  he. 


How  Railroads  Make  Public  Opinion 

BY  RAY  STANDARD  BAKER  IN  McpLURE'S  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Baker  in  his  contribution  to  the  March  McClures,  on  the  railroads  endeavors  to 
show  how  the  ;  ailrowd  companies  are  seeking  to  mould  public  opinion.  Several  organizations 
have  been  formed  for  this  purpose.  Their  methods  are  exposed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  holds 
that  if  the  railroads  have  arguments  to  present  to  the  public,  they  should  present  them 
openly. 


RAILROAD  men  have  a  perfect 
right,  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens,  to  present  facts  and 
arguments  to  the  people.  The  more 
true  publicity  there  is  the  better,  for 
the  public  mind  should  not  only  be 
made  up,  but  made  up  right.  But  the 
people  have  a  duty  to  inquire  coii- 
eeining  the  sources  of  the  informa- 
tion they  are  getting;  they  are  en- 
titled to  know,  when  a  man  is  pre- 
senting an  argument,  whether  he  re- 
presents himself  or  is  paid  by  some 
one  else.  It  is  one  thing  to  inform 
the  public  mind;  another  thing  to 
deceive  it.  An,d  finally  the  people 
have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to 
inquire  if  the  facts  which  they  are 
receiving  are  true  facts.  Perhaps 
there  was  never  before  in  our  history 
and  analysis  upon  the  part  of  the 
such  need  of  intelligent  discrimination 
people  as  there  is  at  this  moment;  it 
is  a  sort  of  supreme  test  of  the  na- 
tion, whether  we  know  enough, 
whether  we  are  brave  enough,  to  de- 
serve a  real  democracy. 

Wall  Street,  accordingly,  with  char- 
acteristic thoroughness,  organized  a 
campaign;  and  a  committee  of  three 
men  was  appointed  to  direct  opera- 
tions: Samuel  Spencer,  president  of 
the  Southern  Railroad;  F.  D.  Under- 
wood, president  of  the  Erie;  and 
David  Wilcox,  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson. 

Upon  Mr.  Spencer  fell  the  main  re- 
sponsibility of  the  work,  and  for 
several  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  he 


had  for  years  made  his  headquarters 
in  Washington,  the  central  office  of 
the  Southern  Railroad,  where  he 
naturally  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
many  senators  and  congressmen;  and 
he  had  come  to  know  all  the  b3^-paths 
of  legislative  activity.  An  experi- 
enced, agreeable,  discreet  man— he 
was  well  fitted  for  the  task.  To  him 
the  railroads  of  the  country,  sharing 
the  burden,  contributed  all  the  neces- 
sary money.  The  extent  of  the  vari- 
ous enterprises  of  the  organization 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
how  large  a  sum  was  required. 

Several  channels  exist  through 
which  public  opinion  may  be  reached : 
newspapers  and  magazines,  perhaps, 
first  of  all;  speeches,  lectures,  and 
sermons;  books;  conventions;  in- 
vestigations. 

The  fountainhead  of  public  infor- 
mation is  the  newspaper.  The  first 
concern,  then,  of  the  railroad  organi- 
zation was  to  reach  the  newspapers. 

For  this  purpose  a  firm  of  publicity 
agents,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 
was  chosen.  Their  business  was  not 
extensive,  but  both  members  of  the 
firm  were  able  and  energetic;  and 
both  had  had  a  thorough  training  in 
the  newspaper  business.  They  had 
represented  high-class  clients;  not- 
ably Harvard  University. 

Immediately  the  firm  expanded.  It 
increased  its  Boston  staff;  it  opened 
offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis,  Topeka,  Kansas- 
Kansas  being  regarded  as  especially 
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threatening— and  it  employed  agents 
in  South  Dakota,  California,  and 
elsewhere.  I  can,  perhaps,  give  the 
clearest  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
by  describing  the  activities  of  a  single 
branch  ofi&ce— that  in  Chicago. 

The  firm  occupies  rooms  in  the 
Orchestra  Building  on  Michigan  ave- 
nue. Its  employees  in  Chicago  alone 
number  forty-three.  Foremost  among 
these  are  a  corps  of  experienced 
new^spaper  men. 

To  this  office  comes  every  publica- 
tion of  any  sort  within  the  Chicago 
territory— every  little  village  paper 
in  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
other  states.  All  of  these  are  care- 
fully scanned  by  experienced  readers 
and  every  article  in  any  way  touch- 
ing upon  the  railroad  question  is 
clipped  out  and  filed.  But  the  bureau 
does  not  depend  upon  the  papers 
alone.  Traveling  agents  have  visited 
every  town  in  the  country  and  have 
seen,  personally,  every  editor.  The 
record  of  these  visits  is  recorded  in 
an  extensive  card-catalogue.  Here  is 
the  name  of  tlje  town,  the  name  of 
the  editor,  the  circulation  of  his 
paper,  whether  he  is  prosperous  or 
not,  his  political  beliefs,  his  views  on 
the  trust  problem,  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, even  on  religious  subjects,  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  paper, 
whether  devoted  mostly  to  local  news, 
or  whether  expressing  vigorous  edi- 
torial opinions.  Moreover,  there  are 
notations  dealing  with  peculiar  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  interests  of 
each  town— its  weaknesses  and  its 
strength.  In  short,  reading  some  of 
the  cards  in  this  catalogue.  I  could 
almost  see  the  little  villages  out  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  see  the  coun- 
try editor  in  his  small  ofi&ce,  an,d  un- 
derstand all  his  hopes,  fears,  ambi- 
tions. 


Possessed  of  this  knowledge,  how 
adroitly  and  perfectly  the  well-equip- 
ped publicity  agents  can  play  upon 
each  town  and  influence  each  editor! 
Every  card  bears  also,  in  columns,  a 
list  of  numbers.  Every  number  re- 
fers to  an  article  sent  out  by  the  firm- 
Most  of  these  articles  are  especially 
prepared  by  the  staff  writers  for  a 
certain  town,  or  a  group  of  towns. 
There  is  no  confused  firing  of  waste- 
ful volleys;  each  shot  is  carefully 
aimed.  It  is  really  interesting  ma- 
terial often  mingled  with  valuable 
matter  on  other  subjects,  and  the 
country  editor,  like  every  editor,  is 
eager  for  the  good  things.  In  cases 
I  know  of  the  railroads  have  employ- 
ed very  able  correspondents  at  state 
capitals,  or  at  Washington,  who  sent 
daily  or  weekly  letters  on  various 
subjects,  but  never  failing  to  work 
in  masked  material  favorable  to  the 
railroads.  Often,  perhaps  usually, 
the  editor  has  no  idea  of  where  this 
material  comes  from.  It  apparently 
drops  out  of  the  blue  heavens  like  a 
sort  of  manna— for  these  publicity 
agents  are  careful  not  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  railroads. 

Having  sent  out  an  article  to  an 
editor,  his  paper  is  closely  watched 
by  the  readers,  and  when  it  appears 
the  number  in  the  card-catalogue  is 
checked  in  red.  A  glance  at  a  card, 
therefore,  will  instantly  reveal  how 
much  and  what  sort  of  railroad  arti- 
cles every  paper  in  the  country  is 
publishing,  how  railroad  information 
is  running  high  in  one  community 
and  low  in  another— whether  a  paper 
is  '^good"  or  ''bad"  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  railroads. 

This  card-catalogue  is  well  named 
in  the  office  ''The  Barometer."  It 
is  certainlv  as  good  an  indicator  of 
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the  atmosphere  of  railroad  opinion  in 
the  country  as  could  possibly  be  de- 
vised. It  gives  the  observer,  indeed, 
an  impression  of  hopeless  perfection. 
What  chance  have  feeble,  unorgan- 
ized outsiders  to  make  and  register 
public  opinion  in  the  face  of  such  a 
machine 

Does  it  get  results'?  Indeed  it  does. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  told 
me  with  pride  of  the  record  in  Ne- 
braska. In  the  week  ended  June  5th, 
last,  the  newspapers  of  that  state 
published  exactly  212  columns  of 
matter  unfavorable  to  the  railroads, 
and  only  two  columns  favorable. 
Eleven  weeks  later,  after  a  careful 
campaign,  a  week's  record  showed 
that  the  papers  of  Nebraska  had  pub- 
lished 202  columns  favorable  to  the 
railroads  and  four  unfavorable.  A 
pretty  good  barometric  condition! 

But  the  work  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  offices.  If  an  editor  is 
found  to  be  radically  antirailroad,  as 
frequently  happens  in  the  west,  an 
agent  goes  about  among  shipping  and 
commercial  organizations  of  the  town 
and  stirs  up  public  opinion  again -it 
the  editor.  Now,  shippers  and  busi- 
ness men  generally  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  railroad  influence  or  dis- 
crimination. A  very  little  thing  will 
put  them  wrong  with  the  railroad. 
Consequently,  when  the  railroad  asks 
a  favor  that  costs  nothing— like  the 
signing  of  a  petition,  or  the  writing 
of  a  letter— why,  they  are  inclined  to 
yield  and  avoid  trouble.  Moreover, 
it  is  of  familiar  knowledge  that  the 
politicians  in  many  towns  are  pro- 
railroad.  Uusually  one  or  more  of 
the  prominent  lawyers  are  retained 
by  the  railroads,  and  there  is  always 
the  local  railroa,d  staff  to  be  counted 
upon. 

All   these  forces  are  so   cunningly 


marshaled  that  the  recalcitrant  editor 
is  ^'smoked  out"  by  his  own  people. 

Now,  I  have  no  evidence  that  this 
particular  firm  of  publicity  agents 
had  any  ''corruption  fund"  or  that 
they  paid  editors  to  support  the  rail«- 
road  cause.  Moreover,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, knowing  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  men,  that  they  have  done 
it  in  any  instance.  Their  position 
was  this:  they  owned  a  publicity 
machine— a  highly  intelligent  one. 
They  sold  its  services  to  the  railroads 
and  thereafter  they  sent  out  railroad 
arguments  just  as  they  would  have 
sent  out  baking-powder  arguments  if 
they  had  been  employed  by  a  baking- 
powder  company— without  wasting  a 
moment's  thought  apparently  aS;  to 
what  effect  their  action  might  have 
upon  the  public  welfare. 

Two  points  must  be  emphasized. 
In  the  first  place  these  agents  con- 
ducted their  operations  secretly.  It 
is  a  principle  that  the  attorney  must 
declare  what  client  he  defends.  If 
these  agents  had  appeared  frankly 
before  the  court  of  public  opinion  as 
railroad  employees,  no  one  could  have 
quarreled  with  them ;  and  they  would 
have  deceived  no  one.  And  why,  if 
the  railroad  men  have  a  really  good 
argument,  should  they  not  make  it 
openly  and  frankly? 

In  the  second  place,  against  such 
an  organization  as  this,  supplied  with 
unlimited  money,  representing  a  pri- 
vate interest  which  wishes  to  defeat 
the  public  will,  to  break  the  law,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  unrestrained 
power,  what  chance  to  be  heard  have 
those  who  believe  that  present  con- 
ditions are  wrong?  The  people  are 
unorganized,  they  have  no  money  to 
hire  aTCiits,  nor  experts  to  make  in- 
vestisiations.  nor  writers  to  set  forth 
the  facts  attractively.     The  result  Is, 
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that  the  public  gets  chiefly  the  facts 
as  prepared  by  the  railroad  for  their 
own  defence.  The  case  is  exactly 
that  of  the  rich  litigant  who  goes  be- 
fore the  court  with  lawyers,  experts, 
and  unlimited  money  to  combat  the 
poor  litigant  who  must  appear  with- 
out lawyers  or  experts  whom  he  has 
ao  money  to  hire.  And  in  this  case 
the  rich  litigant  represents  the  few 
thousand  railroad  owners  and  those 
powerful  shippers  who  are  favored 
by  railroad  discrimination,  and  the 
poor  litigant  is  the  great  unorganized 
public. 

Besides  the  direct  preparation  of 
articles  for  newspapers,  these  pub- 
licity agents  sen,d  out  enormous  num- 
bers of  publications  in  pamphlet  and 
book  form. 

Now  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
people  to  have  all  these  arguments; 
provided,  they  know  the  source  from 
which  the  arguments  come  and  pro- 
vided, the  other  side  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  present  its  case.  Edi- 
tors, professors  in  colleges,  prominent 
lawyers,  clergymen,  and  other  public 
men,  any  one,  indeed,  who  is  likely  to 
have  seen  a  little  influence  in  his 
community,  have  been  supplied  with 
much  of  this  railroad  literature. 
Most  of  the  pamphlets  are  not  on 
their  face  railroad  arguments  at  all, 
but  are  seemingly  perfectly  dispas- 
sionate and  unprejudiced  discussions 
of  the  problem.  I  have  a  collection 
of  fifty-six  such  books  and  pamphlets, 
all  different,  issued  Vv^ithin  the  last 
few  months.  The  literature  varies 
all  the  way  from  a  cloth  bound  book 
of  486  pages  to  a  leaflet  of  four  pages. 
Since  I  began  my  present  series  of 
articles  on  the  railroad  question  I 
have  had  at  least  thirty  copies  of  one 
of  them,  a  small  book  prepared  by  H. 
T.  Newcomb,  of  Washington,   called 


'^ Facts  About  the  Railroads,"  sent 
to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  cx)'un- 
try  by  people  who  wanted  to  know 
where  it  came  from,  and  whether  or 
not  it  wasi  a  railroad  publicity  pamph- 
let. These  various  publications  are 
planned  to  reach  every  interest.  One 
is  addressed  to  the  farmers,  called 
''The  Farmer  and  His  Friends,''  an- 
other is  for  workers,  another  is  a 
book  of  206  pages  for  lawyers,  dis- 
cussing the  legal  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, with  careful  summaries  of  de- 
cisions. There  are  many  pamphlets 
for  editors,  containing  reprints  from 
editorials  published  by  papers  in  vari_ 
ous  parts  of  the  country— some  of 
them  having  been  originally  written 
in  the  office  of  the  publicity  agents 
and  sent  o'ut  to   the  newspapers. 

Finally,  there  is  the  new  book  by 
Professor  Hugo  R.  Meyer  called 
''Government  Regulation  of  Railway 
Rates."  This  book  is  being  widely 
eiiculated  by  the  railroads,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  their  favor.  Professor 
Meyer  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  economist  in  the 
country  who  appears  as  a  thick-and- 
thin  defender  of  present  railroad  con- 
ditions. This  book  is  w^ell  written 
and  interesting,  the  result  of  twelve 
years  of  work;  it  bears  on  its  face  the 
marks  of  the  sincerity  of  the  a'-uthor  's 
convictions.  But  the  work  through- 
out is  marked  by  singular  bias  and 
prejudice,  a  fact  so  evident  that  it 
comes  in  for  censure  from  such  a  pub- 
lication as  the  Railroad  Gazette.  The 
editor  of  the  Gazette  says  in  the  issue 
of  December  1,  1905:  "We  deeply 
regret  that  the  learned  professor 
sho'uld  have  approached  his  subject 
with  such  mistaken  evidences  of  parti- 
sanship and  bias." 
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But  this  Boston  firm,  widespread 
as  are  its  activities,  does  not  by  any 
means  control  all  of  the  publicity  en- 
terprise of  the  railroads.  The  State 
of  Iowa,  for  example,  is  exempt  from 
its  activities.  Iowa  has  been  called 
the  ^*Q  Reservation,''  from  the  poli- 
tical domination  of  a  large  part  of 
the  state  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  Its  railroad  dic- 
tator is  J.  W.  Blythe,  attorney  for 
the  Burlington.  The  railroads  have 
their  own  publicity  department  locat- 
ed in  Des  Moines  and  headed  by  W. 
J.  Garrison,  who  goes  a  step  further 
than  the  Boston  firm  and  actiially  of- 
fers to  pay  editors  for  printing  pro- 
railroad  literature.  How  can  the  peo- 
ple form  a  just  opinion  upon  a»s'ub- 
ject  if  the  very  facts,  which  should 
be  presented  without  bias,  are  warped 
by  railroad  money? 

Concerning  another  publicity  device 
of  the  railroads  the  Nebraska  State 
Journal  says,  October  5,  1905: 

**  Editors  of  country  papers  have 
been  surprised  lately  at  receiving 
from  some  source  a  proposition  to 
furnish  them  supplements  of  good 
reading  matter  free  of  charge,  they 


only  to  agree  to  run  the  sHipplement 
as  a  part  of  their  papers.  A  few  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  The  first  supple- 
ment contained  hidden  in  the  reading 
matter  an  attack  on  the  parcels  post, 
which  the  express  companies  are  fight- 
ing with  might  and  main.  The  sec- 
ond contains  a  veiled  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  railroad  policy. 

* '  The  headlines  of  this  article  quote 
Senator  Elkins  as  'willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  President  Roosevelt  in  pass- 
ing satisfactory  measures  to  control 
the  railroads,'  but  the  body  of  the 
article  gives  the  Senator's  well- 
known  pro-railroad  views.  It  isn't 
polite  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  tlie 
mouth,  but  this  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  cases  where  politeness  is  not  to 
be  considered." 

The  supplement  here  referred  to  is 
published  by  a  man  who  has  long 
been  employed,  by  the  railroads, 
chiefly  in  promoting  Western  agri- 
cultural development. 

I  could  give  the  names  of  many 
other  such  agents,  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere,  but  there  seems  no  need  of 
multiplying  instances. 


The  Causes  of  Unemployment 

BY  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK  IN  THE  DAILY  MAIL. 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  t^e  Countess  of  Warwick  was  one  of  the  labor  party's  hard- 
est workers  in  the  recenr  Uriiish  election,  "he  did  not  hesitate  to  mount  the  iioliticalplattorm 
and  advocate  the  cause  of  the  labor  •  andidates.  Her  views  on  present  conditions  anii  on  the 
relation  of  laUor  to  capital  are  sei,  forth  ii»  the  following  article. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  is  generally 
regarded  as  (a)  a  passing  social 
ailment  or  symptom  of  local 
disorder;  (b)  a  natural  phase  of 
civilization;  (c)  the  result  of  intem- 
perance, indolence,  or  incapacity  in 
individuals. 

To   those    holding   the    belief  last 


referred  to,  however,  one  would 
point  out  that  unemployment  is  not 
an  individual  state,  but  a  social  con- 
dition, a  slough  of  despond,  into 
which  individuals  are  constantly  be- 
ing pushed.  Personal  conduct  may 
decide  Avhich  of  two  individuals  shall 
be  employed,  but  it  does  not  decide 
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how  many  shall  be  unemployed.  One 
discharges  a  workman  only  because 
there  is,  among  the  unemployed,  some 
one  better  to  replace  him.  A  good 
workman  is  pulled  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond,  and  an  inferior  man 
thrown  in.  The  actual  number  of 
unemployed  has  been  altered. 

Indolence  and  vice  are  found  in  all 
cdiasseSij  as  much  among  the  rich,  if 
not  more,  as  the  poor.  At  least  there 
is  more  excuse  for  the  latter,  who 
often  drift  into  bad  habits  as  the  re- 
sult of  irregular  work,  low  wages, 
and  miserable  surroundings,  which 
breed  in  them  disgust  and  despair. 

Many     regard    unemployment     as 
solely  the  result  of  ''bad  trade."    It 
is  little  realized  how  large  are  the 
numbers     of     unemployed     even    in 
times  of  ''good  trade."    It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  two  per  cent,  of  tha 
members  of  a  trade  union  of  skilled 
men  to.be  out  of  work.     Among  un- 
organized, and  usually  inferior,  men 
in  the  same  trade  the  percentage  is 
very  much  higher.    In  times  of  best 
trade   some    20,000    to    30,000    trade 
unionists  are  on  the  books  of  their 
societies,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that,    as    they    are    receiving   out-of- 
work   pay,   elaborate   care    has   been 
taken  to  weed  out  shirkers,  for  every 
trade  society  is  a  great  labor  registry 
and  exchange.     Since  the  non-union- 
ists number  seven  to  one,  and  since 
their  percentage   of    unemployed    is 
higher,   there   can   seldom   be   fewer 
than  150,000  to  200,000  unemployed 
workers  even  in  times  of  good  trade. 
This  would  at  once  become  apparent 
but  for    the   evil    system  of    casual 
labor.      In    such  industries,    for   in- 
stance, as  dock  work  one  man  is  em- 
ployed  on  one   day,   another  on   an- 
other.     They    are    all    reckoned    as 
being    "employed,"    but    really    on 


any  given  day  more  than  one-half  of 
them  would  be  found  unemployed. 

In  such  calculations  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
clerks,  insurance  agents,  canvassers, 
and  so  on.  Nor,  of  course,  of  eon- 
firmed  tramps,  beggars  and  criminals 
who,  when  reclaimed,  only  find  em- 
ployment by  displacing  someone  else. 
Those  who  regard  unemployment 
as  the  result  of  "bad  trade"  should 
study  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for 
last  year,  with  their  record  figures  of 
imports  and  exports.  Yet  there  ex- 
ists on  every  side  of  us  such  distress 
as  would  make  us  stand  aghast  were 
we  not  disposed  to  take  everything 
for  granted  while  things  go  well  with 
our  individual  selves.  "I  am  fed, 
I  am  clothed,  I  am  housed;  there- 
fore all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  c.f 
all  possible  worlds. ' '  So  long  as  ono 
can  dine  at  the  most  luxurious  of 
restaurants  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  men  cannot  get  work  if  they 
want  it,  especially  if  one  consider- 
ately abstains  oneself  from  work  so 
as  to  give  them  a  fair  chance. 

"Bad  trade,"  season  work,  or 
changes  of  fashion  help  to  aggravate 
unemployment  and  produce  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  its 
roots  lie  deeper  far,  and  no  ameliora- 
tive measure  can  hope  to  succeed  un- 
less it  be  devised  with  some  know- 
ledge of  how  deep  the  roots  do  lie. 

No  members  of  the  building  trades 
need  really  be  unemployed,  so  far  as 
the  need  for  their  labor  goes.  A 
large  proportion  of  our  people  are 
worse  housed  than  the  cattle  of  a 
decent  farmer.  Therefore  real  need 
for  such  labor  is  obvious.  It  is 
equally  monstrous  that  the  tailor  and 
shoemaker  should  be  unemployed, 
when,  as  Dr.  Eichholz,  of  the  Educa- 
tion   Office,    told    the    Inter-Depart- 
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mental  Committee,  there  are  122,000 
children  in  London  alone  going  to 
school  in  an  underfed  condition. 
What  sort  of  clothing  are  these  un- 
fortunate children  likely  to  have 
when  even  bread  is  wanting? 

'Obviously,  then,  there  is  urgent  de- 
mand for  the  services  of  all  work- 
men, but  the  spending  power  to  make 
that  demand  effective  is  lacked  by 
the  very  classes  that  could  and  would 
use  it. 

It  is  clear  that  all  incomes,  whether 
wages,  salaries,  pensions,  rent,  divi- 
dends, or  interest,  come  from  our  in- 
dustries. What  is  not  always  recog- 
nized is  that  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  nation's  income  goes  to 
those  who,  already  having  more  than 
they  can  spend,  make  no  effective  use 
of  the  increase.  Out  of  our  national 
income  of  £1,800,000,000  little  more 
than  a  third  goes  in  wages.  Econo- 
mies resulting  from  the  concentration 
of  an  industry  in  fewer  hands  in- 
crease the  proportion  going  to  rent 
and  interest.  The  people  have  to  see 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
wealth  they  produce  taken  from 
them,  not  even  to  be  spent  on  lux- 
uries which  other  woiikers  might  pro- 
duce, but  simply  to  make  other 
concentrations  and  economies,  and  so 
further  to  reduce  the  area  of  employ- 
ment. The  spending  power  passes 
from  those  who  need  to  those  who 
have  long  since  satisfied  every  need 
except  one— that  of  more  wealth. 

If  all  the  cotton-spinning  of  the 
country  could  be  done  by  a  few  thou- 
sand automatic  machines  and  a  few 
hundred  operators,  a  group  of  finan- 
ciers might  corner  the  entire  indus- 
try. They  would  not  consider  how 
to  employ  the  army  thus  thrown  out 
of  work,  but  would  use  their  reve- 
nues to  conquer  other  industries 
irrespective  of  how  many  were  thus 


employed.  Why  not?  The  wrong 
lies  not  in  the  number  affected,  but 
in  the  fact  that  even  a  single  willing 
worker  can  be  debarred  from  em- 
ployment while  land,  machinery,  and 
tools  are  lying  idle  and  others  are 
in  urgent  need  of  the  things  he  i3 
able  to  produce. 

This  evil  is  an  inevitable  result  of 
land  and  capital  being  used  to  enable 
a  few  individuals  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  fellows,  who  are  only 
allowed  ta  live  at  all  in  so  far  as  they 
minister  to  that  end.  As  the  means 
of  life  concentrate  in  fewer  hands 
the  problem  will  grow  more  acute, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  will 
be  swollen  by  increasing  numbers  of 
managers,  clerks,  agents,  ruined  mer- 
chants and  shopkeepers— an  already 
noticeable  feature  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  solution  of  the 
unemployed  problem  save  in  the  or- 
ganization by  the  community  of  its 
own  resources  for  the  common  good 
of  its  citizens. 

The  better  educated  workmen 
clearly  see  this,  and  see  also  that  an 
unemployed  class  is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  capitalist  in  resisting  move- 
ments towards  better  conditions. 
Even  the  rank  and  file  begin  to  re- 
cognize that  unemployment  is  but 
one  phase  of  the  whole  question  of 
poverty.  Hence  the  leadership  of 
the  labor  movement  is  passing  into 
the  hands  of  socialists,  in  whose 
ideals  the  workers  see  their  only 
hope.  It  is,  not  out  of  mere  weakness 
that  they  have  so  long  endured  want, 
hardship,  anxiety,  the  sufferings  of 
wives  and  children,  but  because  they 
could  not  see  how  matters  could  ever 
be  otherwise.  The  men  to  whom  the 
term  ''class  war"  once  seemed  mere 
vaporing  now  realize  that  it  may 
have  a  practical  significance  in  the 
shaping  of  political  programmes. 


The  World's  Most  Extravagant  Women 

SUN  MAGAZINE. 

The  wome  -»  of  New  York  can  \*ell  cUim  to  be  the  most  extravagant  in  the  world.  Their 
expeuditure  for  Ureas  and  eiterta  nin^  reaches  almost  a  fabuious  sum.  Compared  with  the 
amjunt  iheir  inotheri  s^oiiC,  they  far  oufst  ip  ih  m  Mot  to-uent  with  a  few  tine  dres-es, 
the  so -iet/  woiiia  i  mutt  have  Uuzeus  and  dozens  o£  them,  Ten  thoueand  dollars  a  year  is  a 
uiimmumdreds  allowance. 


THE  increasing  splendor  of  New 
York's  wealthy  people  in 
their  clothes,  their  houses,  their 
pleasures,  their  entertainments  and 
t\ie  cost  of  maintaining  this  splendor 
are  popular  topics  just  now  with 
persons  both  in  and  out  of  fashion- 
able society,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  for  the  fame  of  New  York's 
prodigal  expenditure  crossed  the 
ocean  long  ago. 

A  discussion  of  these  topics  always 
develops  a  big  difference  of  opinion. 
Old  World  fashionables,  for  instance, 
lean  to  the  opinion  that,  take  them 
all  in  all,  wealthy  Americans  are  the 
most  recklessly  extravagant  people  on 
earth,  and  Americans  who  have  .'ived 
for  months  at  a  time  in  European 
capitals  and  are  quite  at  home  in 
fashionable  society  of  other  countries 
agree  with  this  opinion.  Said  one  of 
the  latter  the  other  day: 

"The  expenditure  of  New  York's 
wealthy  women  indicate  an  appalling 
extravagance  not  equalled  in  any 
other  country.'^ 

Descendants  of  the  Knickerbockers 
who  helped  to  shape  New  York's 
early  history  sometimes  shake  their 
heads  warningly  and  hint  that  the 
same  fate  which  overtook  other  high 
living,  recklessly  extravagant  coun- 
tries in  the  long  ago  will  eventually 
overtake  New  York.  To  their  minds 
the  emulation  among  New  York  fash- 
ionables who  wear  costly  clothes  and 
exhibit  them  by  costlier  medi*ums 
proves  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
tie  up  every  dollar  of  surplus  capital 


in  finery  and  furnishings  in  laces, 
furs,  bric-a-brac  and  racing  ma- 
chines. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  the  older, 
more  conservative  element  in  fash- 
ionable society,  the  comparatively 
small  section  blest  with  more  family 
tree  than  dollars,  that  entertains  this 
view.  Younger  and  richer  and  per- 
haps less  pedigreed  generations  are 
not  worried  on  that  score.  The  fate 
of  effete  monarchies  of  centuries  ago 
is  left  out  of  their  calculations. 

"Pshaw,"  they  say,  "what  parallel 
do  those  old  countries  offer  for  Am- 
erica? America  is  unique.  Never 
before  was  there  a  democracy  which 
multiplied  over  and  over  again  its 
millionaire  class  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Never  before  was 
there  a  city  like  New  York  which 
includes  multi-millionaires  by  the 
dozen  in  its  population.  Wealthy 
New  Yorkers  are  lavish,  but  not  ex- 
travagant spenders,  and  their  lavish- 
ness  is  justified." 

Naturally  the  average  New  York 
woman,  wealthy  or  well  to  do,  pre- 
fers the  latter  view.  Talk  with  any 
woman  of  the  fashionable  class  and 
she  scouts  the  idea  that  she  herself 
is  extravagant,  even  while  admitting 
that  some  of  her  friends  may  be. 
Most  of  these  women  laugh  at  a  com- 
parison of  past  and  present  splendor 
in  New  York's  clothes  and  style  of 
living.  Said  one,  whose  clothes  are 
the  despair  of  her  enemies: 

"Compared  with  her  great-grand- 
mother  the   up-to-date   woman   docs 
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seem  to  be  a  spendthrift.  But  think 
of  how  differently  she  lives. 

**I  remember  being  taken  when  a 
small  child  to  call  at  the  house  of 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  in  Washing- 
ton place,  considered  a  handsome 
dwelling  in  those  days,  and  there 
were  horsehair  chairs  and  sofas  in 
the  drawing  room,  which  was  heated 
with  a  big  stove.  I  presume  that 
thiee  or  four  servants  were  ample  to 
look   after   the  entire   establishment. 

*^  Before  the  late  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt moved  into  his  new  house  at 
Fifty-first  street  and  Fifth  avenue 
his  menage  was  of  the  most  modest 
description,  and  even  after  taking- 
possession  of  his  new  home  I  can't 
remember  that  the  family  gave  even 
one  entertainment  which  would  be 
called  smart  in  these  days. 

'^The  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
and  his  wife,  both  before  and  after 
moving  into  the  palace  they  built  at 
Fifty-seventh  stieet  and  Fifth  ave- 
n'ue,  lived  unostentatiously.  It  was 
not  till  the  eldest  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
Harry  Payne  Whitnej',  was  almost 
grown  up  that  they  did  more  than 
give  family  dinners  and  days  at  home, 
and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  despite  her 
wealth,  eared  not  at  all  for  jfine 
clothes. 

'*  Mistress  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
houses  in  New  York,  she  continued 
to  dress  plainly  rather  than  richly, 
and  the  sum  the  family  spent  in  en- 
tertaining wouldn't  make  much  of  a 
hole  in  even  a  very  small  fortune. 
The  circumstance  is  often  quoted  to 
her  credit  when  comparing  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  older  and  the  younger 
generations  of  Vanderbilts,  although 
some  of  'us  think  the  younger,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  their  fortunes, 
are  far  more  consistent  in  their 
spending— for  no  one  can  accuse  Mrs. 


Vanderbilt 's  sons,  Cornelius,  Alfred 
and  Reginald  Vanderbilt,  or  their 
wives  of  being  parsimonious,  or  of 
showing  any  distaste  for  fine  clothes. 

'*By  many  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt is  considered  the  best  dressed 
woman  in  New  York.  She  spends 
fabulous  sums  on  her  clothes  and  gets  , 
the  worth  of  her  money,  too,  every 
time.  As  a  result,  when  Prince  Henry 
visited  New  York  he  openly  expressed 
his  admiration  for  her  costumes,  and 
German  royalty,  with  which  Mr«;. 
Cornelius  has  since  hobnobbed,  shares 
Prince    Henry's  opinion— and  justly. 

*'I  do*ubt  if  the  wardrobe  of  any 
member  of  the  German  imperial  fam- 
ily could  touch  in  style  or  cost  that 
of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt.  In  all 
probability  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt,  when  a  young  matron 
spent  a  twentieth  part  or  less  of  the 
sum  Mrs.  Cornelius  spends  on  her 
clothes.  Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion, 
the  latter  doesn't  spend  a  cent  too 
much.  She  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money,  so  why  should  she  not? 

^*  Simple  entertainments  are  not  in 
fashion  now,  even  young  folk's  par- 
ties costing  a  tremendous  sum.  Take 
for  example  the  ball  given  by  Mrs. 
Watts  Sherman  at  Sherry's  the  other 
day  to  introduce  her  two  da'ughters 
to  society. 

*'It  is  doubtful  if  anything  so  fine 
was  ever  before  given  for  a  debut- 
ante. Many  of  the  guests  remarked 
that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  there 
had  never  been  a  costlier  or  hand- 
somer entertainment  given  in  New  " 
York.  Hundreds  of  guests  were  pre- 
sent, including  all  the  shining  lights 
from  the  ranks  of  the  debutantes  up 
to  the  ranks  of  the  dowagers. 

** Sherry's  whole  place  was  engaged 
for  the  night.  There  were  costly 
favors  for  every  figure  of  the  cotillon, 
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which  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
an  elaborate  supper.  The  floral  deco- 
rations were  exqhiisite.  I  heard  some 
one  say  that  the  affair  did  not  cost 
a  cent  less  than  $15,000.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  cost  much  more. 

''My  friend  who  spends  about 
$2,000  a  month  for  entertainingi  does 
not  give  balls  nor  hire  high  priced 
soloists  to  amuse  her  guests,  nor  does 
she  give  continuous  house  parties  at 
her  country  house  in  the  season,  nor 
take  her  friends  off  on  trips  in  a  pri- 
vate car.  If  she  did  probably  $10,000 
would  have  to  be  added  to  her  enter- 
taining account. 

''Last  March  I  took  a  party  of  six 
friends  with  me  on  a  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia and  around  home  by  way  of 
Mexico  in  a  private  car.  We  were 
gone  not  q'uite  seven  weeks,  and  the 
jaunt  cost  $6,000.  This  is  almost  a 
common  way  of  entertaining  now. 

"I  could  name  dozens  of  my  friends 
who  never  spend  less  than  $50,000  a 
year  for  entertaining,  and  that  does 
not  include  the  amount  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  their  automobiles  and  other 
accessories,  like  an  opera  box  and 
two  or  three  out  of  town  cottages, 
which  are  maintained  quite  as  much 
for  their  friends  as  for  their  own 
diversion. ' ' 

When  these  figures  were  quoted  to 
a  man  whose,  expenditures  are  large 
he  reflected  a  moment  and  then  said 
slowly. 

"Small,  very  small;  that  is,  if  one 
is  estimating  the  amo'unt  spent  on 
his  acquaintances  and  friends  by  the 
very  rich  men  of  this  city— the  men 
who  have  built  the  couple  of  miles  or 
so  of  palatial  dwellings  in  the  section 
above  Central  Park  East  and  West, 
and  most  of  whom  count  their  for- 
tunes away  up  in  the  millions.  In 
fact,  I   don't  see  how   any   one  can 


separate  the  sum  he  or  she  spends  in 
entertaining  from  the  isum  total  of 
living  expenses  outsidei  of  clothes  per- 
haps, for  the  reason  that,  willy  nilly, 
the  wealthy  are  bound  to  entertain, 
and  their  houses,  furnishings,  and 
eq'uipages  are  means  to  that  end. 
From  that  standpoint  $50,000  is  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

' '  Extravagant  ?  Why,  certainly, 
society  is  getting  to  be  more  extrava- 
gant every  minute.  Entertainments 
which  my  wife  thought  very  elegant 
ten  years  ago  she  turns  her  nose  up 
at  now.  Her  dinners  alone  now  cost 
ten  times  as  much  as  they  did  then. 

"'Of  course  I  and  a  good  many 
others  are  able  to  stand  the  racket 
all  right,  but  I  often  wonder  how 
some  of  my  associates  manage  to  foot 
the  bills  their  families  run  up  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  have  done  a 
good  bit  of  globe  trotting  of  late 
years,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
but  New  York's  wealthy  people  live 
more  lux*uriously  and  spend  more 
lavishly  than  the  grandees  of  any 
other  land. 

"When  Americans  go  in  for  any- 
thing they  don't  know  how  to  pull 
up  nor  where  to  stop.  Take  the  auto- 
mobile, for  example.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
cans who  now  spend  the  biggest  pile 
ort  them  and  demand  the  finest  models 
in  the  market. 

"Some  New  Yorkers  are  spending 
every  year  on  motor  cars  alone  what 
would  have  been  called  a  small  for- 
tune in  the  old  days.  But  a  manu- 
facturer can  tell  more  about  that 
phase  of  New  York  extravagance 
than  can  I." 

When  one  of  the  so  called  smart 
set  was  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  cost  of  a  fashionable 
woman's  wardrobe  now  and  a  score 
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of  years  back,  she  answered  reminis- 
cently : 

^^  Strange  that  question  should  be 
phit  to  me.  It  was  exactly  twenty 
years  ago  that  one  day  when  in  a 
small  company  of  friends  I  asked  an 
older  woman,  who  was  looked  up  to 
as  an  authority  in  dress,  how  much 
money  she  thought  a  woman  in  fash- 
ionable society  need  spend  in  order  to 
be  suitably  gowned,  and  I  remember 
her  aswer  was  that,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  she  could  manage  well 
on  $1,000  per  annum. 

'^On  another  occasion  about  ten 
years  ago  the  same  question  came  up 
at  a  luncheon,  and  one  of  the  guests 
remarked  that  $3,000  a  year  was  all 
that  a  fashionable  woman  need  spend 
for  wearing  apparel.  Now  here  is 
the  q'uestion  again,  when  it  is  harder 
than  ever  to  answer. 

*'In  fact  it  is  imposible  to  answer 
that  question  offhand,  for  the  reason 
that  in  these  days  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  what  a  woman  needs  to 
spend  as  of  what  she  thinks  she  needs 
to  spend.  In  other  words,  the  atti- 
tude of  most  society  women  now  is 
not  how  much  they  can  save  on 
clothes  or  the  least  sum  with  which 
they  can  manage  to  present  a  suit- 
able appearance,  but  how  much  money 
they  can  get  hold  of  to  spend  on 
their  wardrobe. 

''It  is  true  that  ten  years  ago  some 
women  did  make  quite  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance on  $3,000  a  year.  To-day 
a  society  woman's  lingerie,  negligees 
and  slippers  alone  cost  that  much 
often. 

''This  may  not  be  right.  I  am  not 
defending  it.  I  frankly  admit  that 
New  York  society  women  are  getting 
to  be  outrageously  extravagant.  At 
the  same  time  they  need  ten  times  as 
many  clothes  as   their  grandmothers 


needed,  for  the  reason  that  they  en- 
tertain continuously  and  are  on  dress 
parade  all  the  time. 

"Besides  this,  the  standard  of  ele- 
gance in  dress  has  gone  up  tremend- 
ously. Who  considers  a  black  silk 
dress  elegant  now^  ?  No  one,  not  even 
a  housekeeper.  One  elegant  costume 
and  a  few  quite  plain  ones  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  a  fashionable 
woman  of  olden  times,  whereas  now 
fashionable  gowns  must  all  be  ele- 
gant and  they  must  include  costumes 
soiitable  for  morning,  afternoon,  even- 
ing, for  formal  and  informal  occa- 
sions. 

"Instead  of  a  woman  having  one 
gown  suitable  for  dinners  and  the 
opera,  she  must  have  at  least  ten 
such  gowns  to  get  through  the  season 
without  looking  shabby.  At  least,  I 
find  I  must  have  that  many.  Of 
course  it  all  depends  on  the  stand- 
point. I  don't  care  to  wear  the  same 
gown  more  than  half  a  dozen  times 
in  a  season,  and  I  have  friends  who 
will  not  wear  the  same  costume  of  ten- 
er  than  three  or  four  times. 

"The  cost  of  a  handsome  dinner  or 
opera  gown?  Anywhere  from  $300 
to  $700.  Real  lace  will  bring  the 
price  in  some  cases  up  to  $1,000. 
Average  eight  evening  gowns  at  $400 
and  $3,200  is  gone  at  once.  Add  to 
them  eight  more  evening  gowns  for 
the  Newport  season  or  the  season  at 
any  watering  place  and  there  goes  an- 
other $3,200,  and  nothing  done  about 
reception  and  street  costumes,  tea 
gowns,  cloaks,  wraps,  f'urs  and  hats, 
either. 

"There  are  plenty  of  tea  gowns 
seen  in  New  York  drawing  rooms 
which  cost  $500  each  or  more.  The 
materials  are  the  most  exquisite  of 
foreign  fabrics,  hand  wrought  and 
trimmed  with  superb  lace;    and  one 
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tea  gown  doesn't  make  a  season's 
outfit  by  any  means. 

^'Very  few  of  the  carriage  and  re- 
ception gowns  worn  hy  fashionable 
women  cost  less  than  $300.  No,  the 
price  is  not  exorbitant.  The  fabrics 
used  in  such  creations  justify  the 
price. 

^^Many  of  the  smart  street  cos- 
tumes consisting  of  a  cloth  skirt  and 
short  coat  cost  almost  as  much  if 
made  by  the  best  costumers,  and  a 
well  dressed  woman  must  have  at 
least  two  of  the  latter  and  four  re- 
ception gowns  in  her  o'utfit.  This 
means  an  outlay  of  at  least  $1,200, 
to  which  sum  add  another  thousand 
for  tea  gowns  and  lingerie. 

*^Five  hundred  dollars  is  not  an 
exorbitant  price  for  an  opera  cloak, 
and  the  two  long  carriage  cloaks 
which  are  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  opera  cloak  will  cost  from  $100 
to  $200  each,  the  price  depending 
largely  on  whether  they  are  trimmed 
or  not  with  expensive  fur. 

^^Then  the  women  who  go  to  a 
southern  resort  when  Lent  sets  in 
must  get  a  fresh  summer  wardrobe, 
including  at  the  least  six  or  eight 
hats  and  as  many  parasols,  and  prac- 
tically duplicate  this  wardrobe  afresh 
for  the  summer  campaign,  beca*use 
there  is  no  one  place  on  earth  where 
a  woman's  clothes  get  old  so  quickly 
as  at  a  resort  like  Palm  Beach,  for 
example.  A  three  or  four  weeks  stay 
at  a  place  like  that  will  leave  one's 
kowns  looking  like  old  duds.'' 

'^What  is  the  minimum  sum  a  fash- 
ionable New  .York  woman  can  dress 
on?" 

''A  woman  who  attends  the  opera, 
goes  to  dinners,  entertains  and  is  en- 
tertained constantly  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  manage  on  less  than  $10,000, 
and  then  she  will  have  to  scrimp.    I 


have  one  friend  who  manages  with 
$8,000,  she  says,  but  she  told  me  in 
confidence,  it  was  never  possible  for 
her  to  order  more  than  eight  new 
gowns  in  the  spring  and  the  same 
number  in  the  fall,  and  that  she 
couldn't  think  of  getting  a  new  fur 
coat  or  jacket  oftener  than  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  which  must  be  a 
trial,  considering  how  very  fashion 
able  short  jackets  of  all  sorts  of  fnirs 
are  this  winter." 

'^How  much  do  you  spend  for 
clothes  in  a  year?" 

^'Generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$20,000,  which  does  not  cover,  of 
course,  jewels  or  some  sets  of  furs. 
For  example,  my  husband  gave  me  a 
$20,000  sable  coat  and  muff  for  a 
Christmas  present.  A  big  price,  yes, 
but  any  furrier  will  explain  that 
sables  cost  twice  as  much  as  they  did 
ten  years  ago,  and  are  scarce  at 
that.'"^' 

In  contrasting  the  expenditures  of 
the  fashionable  woman  of  to-day  with 
her  predecessor  of  twenty  years  ago 
a  New  York  furrier  said  that  among 
his  customers  are  women  who  own 
$50,000  worth  of  furs  and  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  woman  who 
owned  a  seal  coat  trimmed  with  sea 
ptter  valued  at  $500  thought  she  had 
something  quite  worth  while. 

'*We  find  ready  sale  for  Russian 
sable  coats  worth  $20,000,"  said  he. 
*^  There  are  a  few  in  the  city  which 
cost  $40,000.  We  sell  a  very  great 
number  of  sable  sets  at  $5,000  to 
$10,000  each. 

* '  To  be  sure,  twenty  years  ago  furs 
cost  only  about  half  as  much  as  they 
cost  now;  therefore  customers  got 
twice  as  m'-uch  for  their  money. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  exception 
then  for  even  a  fashionable  woman 
to  have  more  than  one  fur  garment 
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or  set  of  furs,  and  of  these  she  took 
such  care  that  when  it  was  damp  or 
rainy,  she  was  chary  of  putting  them 
on. 

''To-day,  many  fashionable  women 
have  ten  or  twelve  sets,  and  four  or 
five  sets  is  about  the  minimum  num- 
ber. We  have  sold  sets  of  ermine, 
chinchilla,  black  fox,  baby  lamb  and 
mink  and  sable,  all  to  one  person  this 
winter.  Some  of  our  customers  have 
bought  Eton  fur  jackets  with  muff 
and  stole  to  match  as  if  they  were 
made  out  of  cretonne. ' ' 

''But,"  it  was  suggested,  "these 
furs  will  last  a  long  time,  surely? 
The  wearers  will  not  be  likely  to 
want  anything  more  in  the  fur  line 
next  winter?" 

"It  used  to  be  like  that,  but  not 
now,"  was  the  answer.  "Old  fash- 
ioned people  took  great  care  of  their 
furs.  As  soon  as  the  spring  came 
they  were  swathed  in  layer  after 
layer  of  paper,  lastly  a  sheet,  and 
then  packed  carefully  in  a  box,  and 
they  didn  't  mind  at  all  wearing  a  f -ur 
garment  rubbed  at  the  edge  or  faded 
a  trifle. 

"{Not  so  the  woman  of  fashion 
now.  She  takes  no  care  whatever  of 
her  furs  and  for  the  reason  that  she 
travels  about  so  much,  going  to  cold 
climates  in  summer,  and  vice  versa, 
that  she  keeps  her  furs  in  commission 
all  the  time.  Women  with  handsome 
neck  pieces  of  sable  show  them  off  at 
seaside  resorts  all  summer  long,  and 
by  October  1.  sometimes  sooner,  they 
get  out  muffs  and  fur  jackets. 

"Such  treatment  as  this  tells  on 
even  the  best  of  furs,  which  in  less 
than  a  year  begin  to  look  jaded.  This 


seals  their  fate  with  the  fashionable 
New  York  woman,  who  refuses  to 
wear  a  fur  garment,  no  matter  how 
much  it  cost,  which  is  a  bit  off  color 
even,  let  alone  rubbed  at  the  edges. 
Neither  will  she  wear  it  if  the  cut 
happens  to  be  behind  the  top  notcli 
of  style;  and,  of  course,  in  fur  gar-  ^ 
ments  as  in  silk  or  cloth  costumes 
there  are  new  styles  every  year. 

"Few  of  the  wealthiest  of  our 
patrons  care  to  have  the  average  run 
of  furs  made  over,  preferring  to 
select  the  newest  designs  and  com- 
binations of  furs  in  the  market  every 
season.  This  is  one  reason  why  New 
York  women  of  means  spend  twenty 
times  as  much  on  their  f'urs  as  did 
the  wealthiest  women  tAventy  years 
ago." 

"What  becomes  of  all  the  costly 
gowns,  hats,  furs  and  cloaks  which 
society  turns  doAvn  after  a  few  wear- 
ings?"  an  opera  box  owner  was 
asked. 

"Sometimes  they  are  given  away 
by  trunkfuls,  oftener  they  are  sold  to 
second  hand  dealers  for  a  fraction  of 
what  they  cost,"  she  replied. 
"Every  spring  and  fall  many  of  my 
friends  send  for  a  dealer,  who  comes 
and  inspects  a  dozen  or  more  cos- 
tumes, hats  and  cloats,  and  a  bargain 
is  struck  for  the  lot  then  and  there. 

"Most  second  hand  dealers  pretend 
to  pay  a  third  of  the  original  cost  of 
a  gown,  but  they  never  do  unless  it 
is  absolutely  new,  which  happens 
occasionally.  I  myself  have  sold  a 
gown  after  wearing  it  once  ibecause  \ 
it  was  unbecoming.  The  proceeds  of 
a  sale  like  this  often  are  enoHigh  to 
purchase  one  or  two  new  imported 
costumes. ' ' 


Crossing  the  Ocean  in  a  Palace 

BY  SAMUEL  MEEWIN  IN  SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  one  thing  to  read  an  iuipersotial  description  of  an  ocean-liner  before  she  has  gone 
into  commission  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  hear  a  traveler  des  ribe  his  actual  experiences 
iu  crossing  the  ocean  on  her.  That  is  why  Mr.  Merwin's  graphic  description  of  hiS  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  and  back  on  the  gigantic  Amerika,  makes  such  an  absoroing  story. 


EVERY  six  months  or  so  a  big 
new  liner  steams  up  the  North 
River,  to  the  west  of  New 
York  City,  and  displays  a  great  many 
flags;  and  the  ferryboats  and  lighters 
whistle  the  conventional  three-toot 
salutation,  and  the  steward's  band 
blares  its  brassiest  as  the  leviathan 
—it  is  always  a  '^leviathan,"— works 
laboriously  into  her  dock.  Before 
noon,  we  may  be  sure,  certain  news- 
papers will  come  out  with  imaginative 
pen-,drawings  of  the  **  monster  of  the 
deep"  supposedly  reposing  in  Broad- 
way at  City  Hall  Park  or  standing 
upright  on  her  twin  screws  beside 
the  Park  Row  Building.  Then,  for  a 
morning  or  two,  those  of  us  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  sleep  in  New  Jer- 
sey will  make  it  a  point  to  step  o'ut- 
side  of  our  ferrj^boat  cabin  and  stand 
among  the  baggage  trucks  and  the 
coal  wagons  and  try  to  pick  out  the 
new  liner  by  the  markings  on  her 
funnels— for  your  true  sleeper  in  New 
Jersey,  though  he  may  not  understand 
what  David  Belasco  is  so  excited 
about,  or  who  wrote  '^Promotheus 
Unbound,"  or  why  Arthur  James 
Balfo'ur  resigned,  is  pretty  sure  to 
know  that  the  Cunarders  have  red 
funnels  with  black  tops,  that  the 
White  Star  funnels  are  buff  with 
black  tops,  and  that  the  American 
and  the  Red  Star  funnels  are  black 
and  white. 

Then,  when  we  have  made  out  the 
two  buff  funnels  of  the  ''Amerika," 
which  identify  the  latest  new  ship  as 
the  property  of  the  Hamburg  Ameri- 


can Line,  we  of  New  Jersey  are  likely 
to  remain,  of  a  morning,  in  the  ferry- 
boat cabin,  and  to  bury  our  noses  in 
the  very  respectable  ''New  Jersey 
edition"  of  a  very  respectable  New 
York  newspaper.  B*ut  the  "Ameri- 
ka" demands,  and  deserves,  a  closer 
look.  She  marks  the  goal  of  a  ship- 
building contest  in  which  close  to 
half  a  dozen  great  lines  have  been 
long  engaged.  She  is  a  movable  hotel 
in  which  four  thousand  persons  can 
live  in  greater  or  less  comfort  (and 
some  of  it  very  great,  indeed),  during 
the  seven-or-eight-day  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Plymouth  and  Hamburg. 
Every  known  device  which  contri- 
butes to  the  comfort,  the  safety,  the 
health  and  the  recreation  of  ocean 
travelers  may  be  found  aboard  this 
wonderful  ship,  and  some  devices 
which  were  never  known  before.  The 
system  of  water-tight  bulkheads  has 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  in- 
sures nearly  absoPute  safety.  The 
organization  of  the  ship  and  the  co- 
ordination of  the  different  depart- 
ments center  so  completely  on  the 
bridge  that  the  captain  has  the  con- 
trol of  it  all  at  his  fingers'  ends.  She 
runs  almost  as  closely  on  a  track  as 
does  the  "Twentieth  Century  Limit- 
ed." The  navigating  offieer,  by 
merely  holding  a  receiver  to  his  ear, 
can  hear  the  under-water  signals  of 
the  coast  lightships.  The  lookout 
communicates  with  the  /bridge,  from 
his  crow's-nest  on  the  foremast, 
through  a  "loud-speaking"  tele- 
phone.    Below  decks  there  is  a  very 
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humorous  Swedish  gymnasium  where 
you  may  lie  on  comfortable  sofas  anH 
be  vibrated  and  twisted  and  jolted 
by  chinning  electrical  machinery,  and 
where  you  may  ride  horses  and  camels 
whose  varied  motions  closely  ap- 
proach verisimilitude.  There  are 
electric  light  baths  and  a  florist's 
shop  and  a  ladies'  hairdressing  par- 
lor and  a  children's  room,  with 
charming  colored  panels  from 
''Mother  Goose"  and  Grimm's 
''Fairy  Tales"— and  so  on  and  on. 

When  I  first  saw  the  "Amerika" 
steaming  up  the  North  River  I 
thought  about  these  things,  for  I  had 
been  reading  about  them  in  my  news- 
paper. But,  on  a  later  day,  when  I 
had  boarded'  her  and  had  stowed  away 
my  luggage  and  had  stretched  out  in 
a  steamer  chair  and  settled  down  to 
looking  back  across  a  strip  of  ocean 
toward  the  dim  Highlands  of  the 
Navesink,  which  were  fading  slowly 
out  in  the  twilight— back  to  where 
the  Sandy  Hook  light  was  flashing 
bravely  against  the  dying  splendor 
of  the  afterglow— I  found  that  my 
thoughts  were  r*unning  deeper. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  for  a  casual 
reader  of  newspapers  to  picture  to 
himself  how  really  big  these  new 
liners  are.  When  you  see  the  "Am- 
erika" in  her  dock  you  can  not  esti- 
mate her  size  unless  you  know  the 
dimensions  of  the  dock  structure  and 
of  the  lighters  that  flock  about  her 
and  of  the  longshore  buildings.  Even 
when  I  went  down  from  London  to 
Dover,  for  the  rethirn  voyage,  stood 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales  Pier,  and 
watched  this  biggest  of  ships  in  that 
small  artificial  harbor,  where  she 
stood  out  boldly  against  the  channel 
sky,  I  could  not  take  in  the  facts. 
That  is  why  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
the  reader  with  many  facts  and  fig- 


ures—mere facts  and  figures,  that  is, 
such  as  that  she  is  six  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  long  and  that  she  dis- 
places forty-two  thousand  tons  of 
water.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  know  that  six  turns  around  the 
"kaiser  deck"  make  a  mile,,  although 
this  deck  extends  but  little  more  than 
half  the  vessel's  length,  and  that  yo*u 
might  hunt  a^bout  the  ship,  as  I  have, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  in  a  vain  hope  of 
finding  some  one  whom  you  might 
wish  to  see.  There  are  six  decks 
which  are  use,d  by  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, with  an  electric  elevator  con- 
necting five  of  them;  and,  when  Cap- 
tain Sauermann,  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity and  mine,  laid  a  ruler  on  a 
blueprint  diagram  of  the  ship,  he 
found  that  she  i^  ninety-one  feet  deep 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  wheelhouse  to 
the  keel. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we 
should  visit  the  engine  room  at  five 
o'clock.  When  the  hohir  arrived  I 
was  reading  in  a  corner  of  the  smok- 
ing room  balcony.  I  descended  one 
flight  of  stairs  to  the  main  floor  of 
the  smoking  room,  which  is  on  the 
"kaiser  deck;"  another  flight  to  the 
"Washington  deck,"  where  the  gym- 
nasium is,  and  where,  also,  are  the 
"imperial  suites;"  a  third  flight  to 
the  "Roosevelt  deck,"  which  brought 
me  to  the  bookseller's  shop;  a  fourth 
flight  to  the  "Cleveland  deck,"  and 
around  to  the  sitting  room  of  the 
chief  engineer.  This  officer  opened  a 
door  and  led  the  way  along  a  narrow 
steel  gallery.  I  found  myself  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  vast  machine  shop. 
To  eyes  which  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  ship  as  the  passengers  see  it, 
it  seemed  incredible  that  so  immense 
a  space  could  have  been  reserved  for 
the  engines.  After  descending  four 
full  flig-hts  of  stairs  I  seemed  to  stand 
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almost  at  the  top  of  this  great  room, 
which  extends,  at  the  bottom,  all  of 
two  hundred  feet  by  seventy-five,  and 
which  gradually  narrows  "upward  for 
eighty  or  ninety  feet.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  block  in  Fifth  avenue 
between  Twenty-second  and  Twenty- 
third  streets  lifted  out  and  placed 
within  the  hull  of  a  ship,  and  you 
will  have  some  notion  of  the  size  of 
this  engine  room.  As  for  height  it 
will  be  necessary  to  imagine  that 
some  seven  or  eight  stories  of  the 
Flatiron  Building  have  been  lifted 
out  with  it.  Then  we  began  descend- 
ing long  steel  stairways.  The  men 
below  looked  small,  to  my  eyes,  as  we 
started  downward.  Finally  we  stood 
on  the  floor  and  looked  up  through 
the  steel  gratings,  and  wondered 
again.  There  was  so  much  noise  that 
talking  was  all  but  impossible.  The 
smooth  steel  shafts  which  t^urn  the 
twin  screws  were  spinning  around, 
one  on  each  side  of  us.  The  great 
piston  rods  were  thrashing  around 
and  around  with  a  force  which,  to  in- 
experienced eyes,  threatened  to  tear 
out  the  heart  of  the  ship.  Ranged 
along  the  side  walls  were  the  dyna- 
mos which  supply  the  light. 

We  walked  a  long  way,  stepping 
carefully  between  the  engines,  and 
passed  through  a  steel  doorway  into 
the  boiler  room.  There,  as  in  the 
engine  room,  the  most  surprising 
thing  was  the  purity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  the  conventional 
stokers,  stripped  to  the  skin,  shining 
with  sweat  and  half  dead  with  thirst 
and  heat-exhaustion,  there  stood  be- 
fore me  a  row  of  fully  clad  laboring 
men  who  appeared  to  be  abo^it  as 
comfortable  as  laboring  men  ever  ap- 
pear to  be.  Even  with  the  furnace 
doors  open  the  heat  was  not  intoler- 
able.   This  condition  may  be  explain- 


ed, perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  the 
season  was  late  October;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  remarkably 
effective  ventilating  system  of  the 
ship  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
The  ^^Amerika''  does  not  rely  at  all 
on  the  old-fashioned  above-decks  ven- 
tilator, which  scoops  in  plenty  of  air 
when  the  wind  is  ahead,  but  next  to 
none  when  it  is  astern,  but  on  a  set 
of  fans  or  wheels  which  force  fresh 
air  into  every  part  of  the  ship,  all 
day  and  all  night. 

Perhaps  I  have  succeeded  in  giving 
some  notion  of  the  size  of  the  engine 
room.  It  is  necessary  to  remember, 
also,  that  the  greater  part  of  each  of 
five  decks,  running  nearly  the  full 
length  of  the  ship,  is  given  over  to 
the  comfort  and  the  recreation  of  her 
more  than  three  thousand  passengers 
and  to  the  accommodations  for  the 
six  hundred  men  who  make  up  the 
ship's  company.  Now,  with  a  realiza- 
tion in  mind  of  the  vast  space  re- 
quired for  these  purposes,  we  have 
left  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations of  all,  that  of  the  space 
req'uired  for  the  freight. 

The  full  cargo  of  the  '^Amerika'* 
is  sixteen  thousand  tons.  These  fig- 
ures convey  little  to  the  reader.  But 
if  it  is  recalled  that  a  fair  average 
load  for  a  freight  car  is,  say,  twenty- 
five  tons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
^'Amerika's''  cargo,  if  put  on  trains 
for  land  shipment,  would  require  six 
hundred  and  forty  ears,  or  sixteen 
trains  of  forty  cars  each.  Allowing 
forty  feet  to  a  car,  inclusive  of  the 
space  between  two  cars,  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  each  locomotive  and  to 
the  necessary  space  between  trains, 
the  16  trains  would  extend,  end  to 
end,  more  than  five  miles.  After  con- 
sidering all  these  great  departments, 
it   should   be   kept  in   mind  that  we 
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have  made  no  mention  of  the  space 
req*uir»cl  for  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
coal  (the  furnaces  consume  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  day)  or  for 
the  ship's  stores,  a  very  considerable 
item.  The  largest  anchors  of  the 
^'Amerika'*  weigh  sixteen  tons.  The 
systems  of  pipes  and  of  telephone  and 
electric  light  wires  are  as  intricate  as 
those  of  a  small  city.  There  are  five 
completely  appointed  kitchens.  A 
passenger  can  purchase  on  board 
tickets  from  the  port  where  he  is  to 
be  landed  to  any  point  in  the  world 
which  can  be  reached  by  railway, 
his  daily  newspaper,  which  is  handed 
and  to  some  which  can  not,  and,  in 
to  him  as  he  lies  in  his  steamer  chair, 
he  will  find,  not  scanty  wireless  bulle- 
tins, but  a  pretty  complete  survey  of 
the  news  of  the  world. 

I  sat  in  the  balcony  of  the  smoking 
room,  by  the  railing,  where  I  could 
look  down  &t  the  gi^eat  brick  fire- 
place. The  pillars  of  carved  oak,  the 
cozy  alcoves,  the  padded  leather  wall 
seats,  and  the  gayly-flowered  curtains 
at  the  windows  made  up  a  very  pleas- 
ing picture;  but  there  was  really 
nothing  of  the  sea  abo'ut  it  all.  The 
dark  woodwork  and  the  bubbly  panes 
of  glass  were  those  of  a  baronial  hall 
of  long  ago.  Around  the  walls  of  the 
balcony  was  a  carved  wocden  frieze 
illustrating,  very  quaintly  and  vigor- 
ously, the  life  and  works  of  St. 
Hubert. 

It  was  late  afternoon,  and  dark  as 
night,  outside.  I  walked  slowly  down 
the  wide  oak  stairway,  buttoned  up 
my  coat,  pulled  down  my  cap,  and 
threw  my  weight  against  the  outer 
door.  It  gave  slowly  against  the 
wind,  and  banged  after  me  with  ter- 
rific force,  when  I  had  finally  man- 
aged to  slip  out,  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  six-po'under. 


A  southwest  gale  was  screaming 
through  the  rigging,  threatening, 
every  moment,  to  bring  down  the 
Marconi  wires.  It  was  a  boisterous 
wind,  and  I  leaned  on  the  rail  and 
let  it  dash  into  my  face  the  spindrift 
which  it  had  snatched  up  from  the 
white  tips  of  the  waves.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  matter  of 
steadiness,  the  new  sort  of  ship  is  a 
success.  The  ''Amerika"  is  so  large, 
and  her  engines  work  so  quietly,  that 
she  runs,  even  in  moderately  stormy 
weather,  with  less  than  the  swaying 
and  jolting  of  a  railway  train.  I  had 
to  lean  far  out  to  see  where  the  steel 
side  plates  entered  the  water,  fifty 
feet  below.  Then  I  walked  a  hundred 
yards  along  the  promenade  and  step- 
ped into  a  warm  hall  which  was  all 
plate  glass  and  white  enamel,  left  my 
coat  and  cap  on  the  very  comfortable 
window  seat  in  the  corner,  and  passed 
through  the  writing  room  into  the 
drawing  room.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
fat  man  and  his  sentimental  anger. 
''Is  it  true,"  I  asked  myself,  ''that 
they  have  destroyed  the  charm  of  the 
sea?"  Is  the  fine  old  salty  romance 
dead  and  buried?" 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  was  right 
as  I  looked  about  the  great  room  with 
its  white  woodwork,  its  Wedgwood 
plaques,  its  fireplace  and  broad  man- 
tel, its  grand  piano,  and  its  rose- 
colored  satin  upholstery.  In  a  corner, 
fifty  feet  away,  some  women  were 
busy  with  gossip  and  fancy  work. 
One  of  them  had  laid  her  library 
book,  face  down,  on  a  table.  At  an- 
other table  four  young  women  were 
playing  bridge.  Two  children  were 
cuddled  up  in  a  corner  seat,  listening, 
big-eyed,  to  their  nurse's  story  about 
the  little  boy  who  didn't  want  to 
grow  up  and  be  president,  bhit  to  live 
away  off  in  the  Never,  Never,  Never 
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Land,  with  Indians  to  guard  him  in 
his  underground  home.  I  involuntar- 
ily raised  my  hand  to  my  stinging- 
cheek,  which  was  still  wet  with  the 
spindrift,  to  convince  myself  that  we 
were  really  in  mid-Atlantic. 

I  retreated  down  the  passage,  and, 
on  opening  a  door  which  is  all  plate 
glass  and  white  enamel,  found  my- 
self in  the  Carlton  Restaurant,  and 
paused  again  to  look  around.  The 
walls  are  of  polished  mahogany  and 
chestnut,  inlaid  with  rarer  woods  and 
ornamented  with  hronze  work.  The 
Outer  portholes  are  concealed  by  in- 
side windows  and  c'tirtains,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  about  the 
room  to  suggest  the  sea.  I  should 
say  that  the  ceiling  is  of  plaster,  were 
it  not  that,  on  a  ship  so  large,  aj  ceil- 
ing cannot  conceivably  be  of  plaster. 
The  carpet  is  rich  and  soft.  Most  of 
the  tables  are  small,  and  they  are 
lighted  by  shaded  lamps.  The  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons  and  match- 
holders  are  of  gjold  plate,  and  the 
china  is  really  dainty  and  pretty,  and 
not  at  all  the  stout  ware  of  ship  tradi- 
tion. While  I  slowly  ate  my  dinner, 
and  looked  about  at  the  jolly  little 
parties  of  two  and  four  and  six,  at 
the  daintily  clad  womeri  and  the 
severely  clad  men,  and  at  the  freshly- 
cut  flowers  and  the  sparkling  cut 
glass,  and  while  I  listened  to  the  low- 
pitched  laughter  and  talk  and  to  the 
music  of  the  gay  little  red-coated 
orchestra— it  seemed  very  much  as  if 
I  had  strolled  over  from  Piccadilly 
Circus  to  Pall  Mall,  of  a  cold,  foggy 
evening,  and  had  turned  in  at  the 
Carlton  Hotel.  I  grew  sober  as  I 
thought  about  it.  We  did  these  things 
very  differently  a  little  while  back. 
Even  a  very  little  while  back— as  the 
history  of  human-kind  runs— life  at 
sea    meant    more,  for  it    seemed  to 


bring  a  man  nearer  to  his  God  than 
we  of  to-day  very  often  get. 

It  was  with  misgivings  that,  later 
in  the  evening,  I  mounted  the  stairs 
to  the  bridge  deck— with  misgivings 
which  were  hardly  allayed  by  the  re- 
ception which  our  little  party  met 
with  in  the  captain's  parlor.  The 
room  is  larger  than  some  I  have  seen 
in  city  apartments,  and  is  as  luxuri- 
ous as  anything  below  decks.  Off  to 
the  right  there  were  glimpses  to  be 
had  of  a  very  comfortable  bedroom 
and  of  a  bathroom  ,in  snow-white 
tiling.  And,  when  Captain  Sauer- 
mann  greeted  us  pleasantly,  quite  as 
if  we  had  been  sitting  in  his  own 
home  library,  wherever  that  may  be, 
the  sitiiation  seemed  to  have  passed 
all  legitimate  bounds.  The  last  time 
I  had  been  entertained  in  a  captain's 
cabin  there  was  a  big  mast  which 
came  up  through  the  floor  and  went 
on  through  the  ceiling;  and  around 
this  mast  there  was  a  rack  of  rifles, 
and  above  the  rifles  was  a  .rack  of 
cutlasses.  Even  this  display,  I  re- 
call, was  not  enough  for  us  on  that 
occasion,  and  we  had  expressed  regret 
that  our  host  did  not  wear  bucket- 
top  boots  and  earrings  and  a  sword. 
I  recall  that  he  added,  with  good 
humor,  ^^And  a  knife  between  my 
teeth!"  '^Perhaps,"  I  thought,  as 
we  took  o*ur  seats  in  the  ^'Ameri- 
ka's"  cabin,  ^'the  fat  man  is  right. 
Perhaps  the  charm  has  departed,  and 
sailing  has  become  that  sort  of  busi- 
ness which  may  very  well  be  con- 
ducted by  a  trust.'' 

But,  after  a  moment.  Captain 
Sauermann  opened  a  door,  and,  as 
we  filed  into  a  plain,  narrow  room, 
with  a  long  table  and  with  what  I 
prefer  to  think  were  nautical  instru- 
ments about  the  walls,  my  heart  gave 
a  bound.    Here  was  the  brain— here 
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was  the  soul  of  the  ' '  Amerika ! '  ^ 
Now  we  should  see  something  in  the 
romance  way !  Sure  enonigh,  the  cap- 
tain opened  a  wide  drawer,  drew  out 
his  charts  in  long  rolls,  and  spread 
them  out  on  the  table  with  iron 
weights  to  hold  the  corners  down. 

When  man  is  thrown  back  on  maps 
and  charts,  he  can  not,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not,  be  very  far  from 
that  subtle  thing  which  we  call  ro- 
mance. Your  most  familiar  and  com- 
monplace map,  printed  in  Chicago  on 
businesslike  presses,  by  members  of 
the  pressmen's  union,  is  just  as  surely 
made  of  dead  explorers  as  the  Islands 
of  Bermuda,  with  their  winter  tour- 
ists and  their  very  matter-of-fact 
shopkeepers,  are  made  of  dead  coral 
polyps.  ''Treasnire  Island"  sprang 
from  a  map.  On  this  wild  evening, 
the  first  glance  at  Captain  Sauer- 
mann's  North  Sea  chart,  which  lay 
before  us,  brought  to  every  pair  of 
eyes  the  glow  and  thrill  of  the  sea. 
It  was  speckled  gray  with  sounding 
marks.  It  was  dotted  with  red-and- 
yellow  indications  of  lighthouses, 
each  supplemented  with  cryptic  eluci- 
dation, such  as:  ^'Lt.  Fl.  4  quick  fl. 
ev.  30  see.  36  ft.  vis.  11  m.— Fog 
Siren,  4  blasts  ev  2  min. ' '  All  along 
the  Dutch  coast  were  black  crosses 
and  the  letters,  '*L.  B.  S.,"  which  I 
knew  to  mean  '^Life  Boat  Stations." 
Here  and  there,  in  the  open  seaway, 
masts  of  ships  were  represented  as 
projecting  above  the  water,  each  fol- 
lowed by  the  ominous  word, 
*^ Wreck."  The  shoals,  too,  which 
were  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  bore 
picturesque,  sailorman  names— ^^  Out- 
er Gabbard,"  and  ''Sand  Head"  and 
''Galloper." 

"You  see,"  said  Captain  Sauer- 
mann,  in  his  quiet  voice  and  quaint 
accent,   "the  passage   here,  between 


Sandettie  Bank  and  South  Falls 
Shoal— just  before  you  reach  Dover 
Strait— is  only  five  miles  wide."  We 
bent  over  the  chart.  "And  two  weeks 
ago,  when  I  brought  the  ship  over  to 
Southampton  for  some  refitting,  we 
ran  a  h'undred  and  eighty  miles  down 
through  the  North  Sea  in  a  thick  fog. 
We  could  see  nothing  and  hear  noth- 
ing, and  if  I  had  missed  this  passage 
the  ship  would  have  been  wrecked. 
But  we  came  very  close  to  the  San- 
dettie Lightship,  so  that  I  knew  that 
we  were  all  right.  But  after  we  had 
got  through  I  could  not  tell  where  we 
were,  and  I  tried  to  find  the  lightship 
at  South  Sand  Head." 

' '  Don 't  the  English  lightships  carry 
the  underwater  signaling  apparatus, 
Captain?"  was  asked. 

"No;  the  American  and  the  Ger- 
man lightships  do,  but  not  the  Eng- 
lish—yet. So  I  headed  north,  run- 
ning very  slowly,  nmtil  I  could  hear 
the  bell.  It  sounded  louder  and 
louder,  and  then  suddenly  the  fog 
opened  a  little  and  we  could  see  her 
right  in  front  of  us,  only  a  few 
lengths  off.  I  backed  away,  but  I 
had  my  bearings  and  headed  off  to 
clear  Dungeness." 

He  spoke  so  quietly  that 
it  was  not  until  we  had 
passed  out  through  the  navi- 
gating room  and  into  the  wheelhouse 
that  I  realized  what  it  was  that  he 
had  been  telling  us.  The  "Amerika" 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  four  and  one- 
half  million  dollars.  With  cargo  and  ij 
passengers  aboard  she  would  repre- 
sent a  value  of,  perhaps,  six  millions. 
From  the  Lizard  to  Cuxhaven  the 
English  Channel  and  North  Sea  are 
strewn  with  shoals  and  reefs  and 
sunken  wrecks.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  "Paris"  ^truoK  .  on  the 
Needles    and   brought  the   career   of 
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Captain  Watkins  to  an  end.  And 
twice  a  month,  all  around  the  calen- 
dar, Captain  Sauermann  must  take 
his  ship  through,  and  m'ust  stand 
responsible  for  six  million  dollars  in 
property  and  for  four  thousand  hu- 
man lives. 

It  was  dark  in  the  wheelhouse,  ex- 
cept for  a  faint  giow  from  the  bin- 
nacle lamp.  A  seaman  stood  at  the 
wheel;  but,  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
he  was  looking,  not  out  toward  the 
sea  ahead,  which,  indeed,  could  hardly 
be  made  out  through  the  high,  narrow 
windows,  but  down  into  the  binnacle 
where  the  compass  was  swinging  cou- 
tinnially  this  way  or  that  as  the  ship 
yawed  in  the  sea.  He  was  occupied 
in  keeping  a  certain  black  mark  on 
the  compass  card  against  a  black  line 
on  the  encircling  frame.  That  was 
all  he  had  to  do.  He  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  ship's  course  or  for  her 
safety ;  it  was  his  whole  duty  to  keep 
two  marks  in  line  on  a  card.  Out- 
side, on  the  bridge  and  forecastle  and 
in  the  crow's-nest  on  the  foremast, 
stood  the  second  and  the  fourth  offi- 
cers and  the  two  lookouts,  who  were 
the  eyes  of  the  ship;  a  great  many 
feet  below  us,  where  the  two  sets  of 
quadruple  expansion  engines  were 
pounding  and  crashing  and  driving 
her  along,  was  the  heart  of  her;  under 
the  cap  of  this  blackbearded  captain 
was  the  brain ;  in  far-away  Hamburg 
were  the  financial  springs  that  noh.ir- 
ished  her:  and  all  this  that  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen  and  continental 
Europeans  might  come  to  understand 
one  another  better,  and  that  this 
world  of  ours  might  go  careering  on 
where  no  world  has  ever  travelecl 
before. 

The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard 
when,  at  length,  we  stood  on  the  open 
bridge.    I  was  glad  that  the  structure 


was  walled  in,  five  feet  high,  with 
canvas;  and  I  was  glad,  too,  to  but- 
ton my  overcoat  up  to  the  chin  and 
to  turn  up  the  collar.  When  I  turned 
back  and  looked  over  the  ship  I  was 
surprised  to  see  that  she  was  dark 
with  mystery.  Somewhere  or  other 
aboard  her  thirty-five  hundred  elec- 
tric lamps  were  burning,  but  their 
light  was  shut  out  at  every  point 
from  the  watchers  on  the  bridge.  The 
funnels  stood  out  dimly  against  the 
clouds,  almost  as  dimly  as  the  smoke 
which  was  trailing  off  down 
the  wind.  The  line  of  can- 
vas-covered boats  extended  aft 
for  hundreds  of  feet  and  finally 
blurred  off  into  the  night.  Up  for- 
ward the  black  bows  were  rising  and 
falling  with  slow,  majestic  dignity; 
and,  sixty  feet  below  us,  the  foam- 
waves  were  rolling  away  from  the 
ship  at  each  slow  plunge  and  slipping 
off  astern  in  swirling,  bubbling  pat- 
ches of  white. 

Standing  there  looking  out  over  the 
waves  toward  a  handful  of  low-lying 
stars,  I  knew  that  the  romance  of  the 
sea  is  an  "undying  thing.  What  we 
have  lost  is  no  more  than  our  old 
notion  of  it.  The  Spanish  galleon  has 
gone  out  with  the  rapier  and  the  dag- 
ger. We  no  longer,  the  boys  among 
us,  haunt  the  wharves  for  glimpses 
of  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
The  six-shooter  is  not  what  it  was, 
and  the  tall  clipper  ship  has  followed 
the  stagecoach  into  the  junk  yard  of 
the  things  that  were.  But  the  new 
romance  runs  deeper.  It  is  more  com- 
plex. It  is  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  awakening,  the  rousing,  and  the 
stirring  to  action  of  a  drowsy  old 
world  which  has  only  begun  to  find 
itself  and  to  feel  its  magnificent 
strength.  " 


From  Paris  to  New  York  by  Rail 

WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

Within  live  years  according  to  a  French  ©apitalist,  it  will  be  possible  to  board  a  train  in 
New  York,  and  without  changing  cars  to  ride  into  Paris  in  a  little  over  fourteen  days.  The 
route  will  probably  be  by  New  York  Central,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Alaska  and  Behring 
Strait,  Trans-Siberian  and  the  regular  European  system.  In  addition  new  lines  will  extend 
from  New  York  to  Gape  Horn,  and  from  Paris  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE  Czar  has  issued  an  imperial 
ukase  approving  the  all-rail 
route  to  America.  The  ukase 
contains  his  sanction  of  the  Russian 
commission,  already  named,  to  make 
the  final  survey  of  the  route  to  Behr- 
ing Sea. 

Thus  what  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  been  a  dream  challenging  the 
imagination  of  a  Jules  Verne  ap- 
proaches  an   accomplished   fact. 

The  railroad  from  Paris  to  New 
York  will  be  bhiilt.  And  this  is  by 
no  means  all.  Within  a  few  years,  in 
all  human  probability,  a  continuous 
railway  will  extend  from  Cape  Horn 
at  the  tip  of  South  America,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  southern 
point  of  Africa. 

This  railroad  across  five  continents 
will  pass  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
through  a  tunnel  hinder  Behring 
Strait  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  men,  the  plans  and  the  money 
to  complete  this  great  world  railway 
are  ready  to  begin  the  work. 

The  line  will  be  25,000  miles  long. 
Over  15,000  miles  of  this  distance 
trains  are  running  to-day.  AH  the 
remaining  portion— 10,000  miles— has 
been  surveyed,  and  great  capitalists 
stand  ready  to  rush  the  work. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  who  is  one  of 
these  capitalists,  predicts  that  the 
various  railways  that,  connected,  will 
form  this  complete  world  system 
through  five  continents  will  all  be 
completed  within  10  years.  A  French 


capitalist,  who  has  been  even  more 
active  in  the  great  undertaking  than 
Mr.  Carnegie,  declares  that  the  ride 
by  rail  from  Paris  to  New  York  will 
be  made  within  five  years. 

The  cost  of  completing  this  round- 
the-world  trunk  line  is  estimated  at 
$500,000,000,  an  amoHint  but  little  ex- 
ceeding that  involved  to-day  in  pro- 
jected engineering  schemes  in  and 
around  New  York  City— in  subways, 
bridges,  tunnels,  suburban  railroads, 
railway  terminals,  etc. 

This  half-billion  dollars  is  all  sub- 
scribed, say  the  promoters  of  the  var- 
ious railroads.  Mr.  Carnegie  is  ready 
to  finance  the  New  York  to  Buenos 
Ayres  section,  for  the  preliminary 
surveys  of  which  he  gave  $50,000. 

M.  Loieg  de  Lobel,  the  projector  of 
the  trans-Siberian-Alaska  line,  first 
interested  Parisian  capital  in  his  plan 
a  few  years  ago,  and  a  survey  was 
made  at  an  expense  of  $500,000  of  a 
strip  sixteen  miles  in  width  from  Ir- 
kutsk, on  the  trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
to  East  Cape,  3,800  miles,  the  route 
following  the  rich  agrichiltural  and 
mineral  regions.  M.  Lobel 's  original 
project  was  a  ferry  or  bridge  across 
Behring  Strait,  but  his  present  plan 
is  to  tunnel  the  strait,  a  strip  of  water 
thirty-six  miles  wide,  divided  by  the 
Diomede  Islands. 

Already  the  railway  south  from 
New  York  has  reached  Central  Am- 
erica, and  is  hastening  its  progress  to- 
ward the  Panama  Canal  zone.  There 
two  lines  of  rails  are  in  process  of 
extension    across    Equador.        From 
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Buenos  Ayres  northward  to  join  these 
links  the  work  has  progressed  across 
Bolivia  and  a  large  part  of  Peru. 

Southward  from  Peru  the  survey 
follows  the  lofty  crest  of  the  Andes 
to  the  ver3^  tip  of  South  America. 

Taking  the  direct  through  trip  from 
Cape  Horn,  at  the  southern  end  of 
this  hemisphere,  to  Cape  Town,  in 
South  Africa,  the  traveller  will  pass 
in  quite  a  straight  northern  line 
through  Western  South  America  and 
Central  Mexico,  and  along  the  Paci- 
fic slope  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  into  Alaska.  Then  through 
the  thirtj^-six  mile  tunnel  under  Behr- 
ing  Strait  and  its  two  dozen  islands, 
that  will  afford  ventilating  openings 
to  the  tunnel,  and  working  points 
through  shafts  in  building  it.  Then 
southeasterly  the  line  will  pass 
thro-ngh  3,600  miles  of  Arctic  Siberia. 
To  Paris  it  will  go  by  way  of  Moscow, 
and  from  there  through  Spain  and  by 
way  of  tunnel  at  Gibraltar,  to  Africa. 
A  route  also  is  projected  that  will 
pass  from  the  Siberian  line  through 
torrid  Central  Asia  to  the  Holy  Land 
and  Egypt.  There,  as  by  the  first 
route,  it  will  continue  over  the  rails 
of  Cecil  Rhodes 's  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railroad  in  course  of  construction. 

The  trip  from  New  York  to  Paris 
by  rail  through  the  Behring  Strait 
tunnel,  as  an  express  train  running 
forty  miles  an  hour,  will  occupy  a 
little  more  than  tw^o  weeks.  The 
traveler  who  fears  seasickness  and 
particularly  enjoys  life  on  a  railroad 
train  may  prefer  this  journey  to  that 
on  the  fast  ocean  liner,  which  makes 
the  trip  to  Paris  an  expenditure  of 
but  six  days  of  time. 

This  also  will  allure  the  traveler; 
the  overland  route  will  be  a  great 
spectacular  life  experience.  He  will 
have  laid  before  his  eyes  a  variety  ol 


scenes,  in  the  temperate,  torrid  and 
frigid  zones,  that  has  never  been 
combined  in  any  other  railway  jour- 
ney on  this  earth. 

And  in  this  respect  what  cannot  be 
said  of  the  trip  from  cape  to  cape, 
round  the  world,  over  this  entire 
trans-continental  system?  It  will,  in 
fact,  (be  a  liberal  education,  a  world 
revelation. 

He  will  pass  through  the  lands  of 
all  the  races  of  mankind,  and  see  tlie 
people  of  every  degree  of  civilization. 
He  will  see  their  towns  and  their 
farms,  their  palaces  and  their  h'uts. 
He  will  view  the  marvelously  chang- 
ing panorama,  transforming  the  spec- 
tacle from  the  car  windows  through 
eveiy  grade  of  landscape  from  the 
lands  of  the  Equator  to  the  frozen 
wastes  where  the  Esquimaux  dwell. 

On  a  train  of  cars,  with  an  average 
speed  of  twenty-five  milea  an  hour, 
forty-one  days  would  be  occupied  con- 
tinuo'-nsly  in  this  25,000  mile  jour- 
ney, throug'h  South  America,  Noi-th 
America,  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa. 

The  cost  of  this  trip  will  be  about 
$650  for  railroad  fare,  with  $80  added 
for  sleeping  ears.  Stopover  privi- 
leges will  be  in  demand. 

The  three  great  railway  lines  that 
are  to  complete  the  gaps  in  the  sys- 
tem of  around-the-world  travel,  and 
Avhich  are  now  to  be  built,  are  these 
three : 

The  Pan-American. 

The  Trans-Siberian  and  Alaska. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo. 

On  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
three  work  is  well  advanced. 

The  prospect  for  an  early  begin- 
ning of  Avork  on  the  Siberian  and 
Behring  Strait  tunnel-end  of  this 
Siberian-Alaskan  line  has  brought 
from  engineers  and  others  who  have 
followed  its  progress,     much     recent 
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comment  on  the  great  world  railway 
project.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  dis- 
cusses it  very  foully  in  the  New  York 
Independent. 

^^The  'New  York  to  Paris  Spe- 
cial,' "  he  says,  ''will  doubtless  be- 
gin its  westward  trip  over  the  tracks 
of  the  New  York  Central,  and  then 
via  the  new  Trans-Canadian  railway, 
now  under  course  of  construction,  to 
a  seaport  on  the  border  between  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alaska.  Colorado 
capitalists  have  organized  a  company 
capitalized  at  $50,000,000  to  carry  the 
railway  through  Alaska  to  Behring 
Strait,  from  which  point  M.  de  Lobel 
will  continue  the  construction,  with 
money  partly  raised  in  America,  via 
the  route  originally  surveyed  by  our 
own  Kennon  for  the  overland  New 
York  to  Paris  telegraph  line.  M.  de 
Lobel  has  spent  years  in  Siberia,  and 
even  wintered  at  Behring  Strait, 
while  his  engineers  were  s*urveying  a 
route  for  the  thirty-six  mile  tunnel 
under    the    waters    dividing  America 


and  Asia,  and  the  3,600  miles  across 
the  Arctic  regions  to  Lake  Baikal 
and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  over 
which  the  New  York  to  Paris  Special 
will  continue  its  run  to  Moscow  and 
Warsaw,  across  7,000  miles  of  Rus- 
sian Steppes." 

The  Cape  Horn-Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Air  Line  would  place  every  city  of 
the  old  and  new  worlds  possessing  a 
railway  station,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ubiquitous  Yankee  drhimmer. 

"It  is  being  built,  and  will  doubl- 
liess  be  oompleted,  for  our  finan- 
ciers seem  to  believe  that  commerce 
follows  the  cross-tie  as  well  as  the 
flag,  and  within  the  last  month  the 
manufacturers  of  rails  in  Europe  and 
America  have  apportioned  the  part 
they  are  to  play  in  the  future  con- 
struction of  intercontinental  railways 
—  o'ur  home  Steel  Trust  to  supply  all 
the  rails  used  in  the  two  Americas, 
while  the  European  rolling  mills  are 
to  turn  out  similar  products  called 
for  in  Asia  and  Africa. ' ' 


How  Lancashire  Makes  Money 

ANSWERS. 

The  life  of  the  weavers  of  Lancashire  is  a  strenuous  one.  Their  hours  are  long,  extend- 
ing from  6  a.m.  to  5.30  p  m.;  their  work  is  trying  and  their  pay  is  small.  The  dock  laborevs  of 
Liverpool  form  another  wretched  class,  who  work  like  slaves  one  day  and  go  about  without 
work  the  next.  Conditions  among  the  ship-builders  are  brighter  and  work  is  carried  on  in 
better  and  healthier  surroundings. 


OVER  half  a  million  people,  em- 
ployed by  2,000  firms,  cheer- 
fully face  the  dangers  and  din 
of  factory  life  in  Lancashire  for  the 
sake  of  a  pittance  which  barely 
maintains  their  independence.  It  is 
the  hardest  working  county  in  the 
kingdom,  this  Lancashire.  In  times 
of  exceptional  trial  it  is  the  most 
patiently  suffering;  in  times  of 
prosperity,  the  most  generous. 


The  great,  black  factories,  ugly  by 
daylight,  but  almost  attractive  when 
lit  up  in  the  dark  winter  mornings 
and  the  early  winter  evenings,  are 
hedged  around  by  the  huddled  cot- 
tages of  the  factory  hands,  who  have 
very  good  reason  for  living  as  near 
the  mills  as  possible.  The  half  hour 
granted  for  breakfast  scarcely  allows 
time  for  a  half-mile  tramp  home  and 
back  again,  and   the  disaster  which 
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follows  being  late  at  the  factory  is 
so  serious  as  to  make  the  hands 
chary  about  living  ^Hoo  far  from 
wahrk. ' ' 

Excepting  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, the  engine  which  drives  all  the 
machinery  in  a  mill  starts  at  6  a.m. 
to  the  second,  and  at  6  a.m.  to  th3 
second,  too,  the  weaver  is  expected 
to  be  at  his  or  her  looms.  Should  he 
be  late,  by  any  chance,  he  dashes  off 
to  the  factory  in  fear  and  trembling, 
buttoning  his  clothes  and  tying  a 
scarf  about  his  neck  as  he  runs;  for 
to  be  ten  minutes  late  means  that  he 
may  find  his  looms  '^shopped." 
That  is  to  say,  if  not  turned  back  at 
the  door  he  may  reach  his  looms,  only 
to  find  them  in  charge  of  another 
weaver  who,  seeking  work,  had  risen 
earlier  than  himself  and  applied  for 
employment  on  the  off-chance  of  a 
weaver  being  late  or  ill,  in  which 
case  he  may  get  an  engagement  for 
the  day,  week,  or,  it  may  be,  ''for 
regular. ' ' 

From  8  to  8.30  a.m.  is,  with  thou- 
sands of  factory  hands,  the  most 
enjoyable  period  of  the  day,  for  then 
it  is  that  the  engine  stops  for  break- 
fast, and  two  hours  of  hard  work, 
after  turning  out  hurriedly  from  a 
warm  bed  into  the  biting  morning 
air,  has  given  them  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite for  the  meal. 

The  Lancashire  weaver  has  not  yet 
got  his  eight  hours '  day.  From  12.30 
to  1.30  is  his  dinner-hour,  and  at 
5.30  p.m.  the  engine  stops  for  the 
day.  So  his  day^s  work  lasts  ten 
hours,  and  for  his  week  of  55  hours 
he  gets  from  20s.  to  32s.  To  earn 
this  princely  income  he  has  to  mind 
four  looms,  although,  if  he  be  an 
exceptionally  good  weaver,  he  may 
manage  six,  and  so  earn  from  27s.  to 
43s.  per  week. 

To  follow   six  looms,  however,  he 


generally  needs  the  assistance  of  a 
full-time  ''tenter,"  or  of  two  half- 
time  " tenters. '^  The  "tenter,"  who 
may  be  either  a  boy  or  a  girl,  gets 
from  3s.  to  4s.  a  week  if  a  half- 
timer,  or  from  6s.  to  8s.  a  week  if  a 
full-timer;  and  this  is  paid  by  the 
weaver  whom  he  assists. 

There  is  no  pride  to  beat  that  of 
the  little  lad  or  lass,  aged  twelve, 
who,  for  the  first  time,  gets  up  at 
5.30  a.m.  and  jauntily  struts  off  to 
the  mill  to  start  wage-earning  at  six 
—a  full-blown,  if  only  half-time, 
"tenter."  School  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  seems  to  be  a  very 
childish  place  indeed,  and  his  joy 
knows  no  bounds  when,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  he  becomes  a  "full-time 
tenter,"  and  turns  his  back  upon  the 
school  for  ever. 

After  a  year  or  two,  perhaps,  ot 
work  as  a  full-time  "tenter,"  th2 
lad  will  be  promoted  to  the  care  of  a 
couple  of  looms  of  his  own,  when  he 
will  earn  from  10s.  to  16s.  per  week. 

To  keep  a  careful  watch  on  six 
running  looms  a  weaver  needs  to 
have  all  his  wits  about  him— or  her, 
for  many  a  woman  proves  herself 
equal  to  the  task— but  even  after  ten 
hours  of  the  strain  the  average 
weaver  is  glad  of  a  chance  of  "time 
cribbing"— running  his  looms  after 
5.30  p.m.— in  order  to  earn  a  little 
extra.  It  is  very  rarely,  however, 
that  a  master  ventures  to  allow  his 
engine  to  run  after  the  regulation 
hours,  except  in  a  very  out-of-the- 
way  place,  for  his  Majesty's  inspec- 
tors of  factories  are  for  ever  "seek- 
ing whom  they  may  devour,"  and 
the  penalty  for  infringing  the  Act  is 
too  heavy  to  be  ignored. 

There  must  be  no  dawdling  in  the 
mill,  after  the  engine  stops,  on  any 
pretext.  Women  and  young  people 
of  both  sexes  must  be  out  of  the  shed 
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within  five  minutes  of  the  stopping 
(of  the  machinery,  and  even  the  men 
are  only  allowed  to  remain  behind, 
at  the  manager's  discretion,  to  sweep 
and  clean.  Saturday  is  the  only  ex- 
ception. Then  the  engine  stops  at 
11.30  a.m.,  and  women  are  permitted 
to  stay  till  midday  for  cleaning  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  not  an  ideal  way  of  earning 
a  living,  this  monotonous  following 
of  looms  in  a  cotton  mill.  It  brings 
many  ailments  in  its  train,  most 
noticeable  among  which,  perhaps,  are 
the  decay  of  teeth  and  toothache; 
for  the  weaver  has  to  be  constantly 
putting  the  shuttle  to  his  mouth  to 
draw  the  weft  thread  through  the 
eye  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  impuriti'js 
thus  conveyed  to  the  teeth  do  thoir 
work  with  a  thoroughness  which  the 
weavers  themselves,  -unfortunately, 
too  often  ignore. 

Liverpool  forms  a  very  big  slice  of 
populated  Lancashire,  and  Liverpool 
lives  largely  by  its  docks.  The  total 
number  of  dockers  there,  supple- 
mented by  Fleetwood,  Heysham,  and 
Barrow,  is  estimated  to  be  20,000,  of 
whom  about  3,500  are  constantly  un- 
employed. This  big  proportion  of 
workless  dock  laborers  causes  tha 
docker  to  lead  a  very  precarious  ex- 
istence. He  may  be  perspiring  in  a 
coal-bunker  for  a  couple  of  days, 
scarcely  having  time,  and  probably 
no  money,  for  a  bite  of  food  while  he 
works. 

Then  for  the  rest  of  the  week  he  is 
a  moneyless  idler,  and  one  day  .le 
mysteriously  disappears.  He  has 
*^ stowed  away"  in  some  dreary  old 
tramp  steamer,  and  when  he  returns 
to  Liverpool  he  haunts  the  docks 
once  more— haunts  them  until  hunger 
and  despair  drive  him  again  to  hide 
in   the   donkey-boiler  or   among  the 


cargo  of  a  ship  which  has  refused 
him  work. 

One  of  the  biggest  industries  of 
Lancashire  is  to  be  found  at  Messrs. 
Vickers,  Sons,  &  Maxim's  shipbuild- 
ing and  armament-making  works, 
which  support  virtually  the  whole 
town  of  Barrow.  This  bit  of  Lan- 
cashire—the extreme  north — earns 
its  living  under  conditions  which  pro- 
vide a  pleasing  contrast  to  those 
which  exist  in  most  of  the  factory 
districts. 

Barrow  is  a  breezy  town,  with 
plenty  of  sea-front,  and  the  workers 
—skilled  mechanics— are  as  healthy- 
looking  and  cheerful  a  lot  of  men  a5 
could  be  found  anywhere.  They  are 
largely  employed  in  the  open  air 
upon  the  hulks  of  battleships,  cruis- 
ers, and  other  vessels,  so  that  they 
get  the  best  combination  of  good 
working  conditions  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world— healthful  exer- 
cise and  constant  exposure  to  the 
breezes  from  the  sea.  And  so  the 
construction  of  ships  and  ships'  guns 
keeps  the  Furness  portion  of  Lan- 
cashire comfortable  in  pocket  and  ii 
mind. 

If  Lancashire  is  the  hardest  work- 
ed county,  it  also  the  most  persistent 
playing  county. 

It  is  a  Lancashire  town— Black- 
pool—which  draws  bigger  crowds 
than  any  other  watering-place  in  the 
world.  Morecambe,  also  in  Lanca- 
shire, runs  it  very  close,  and  even 
then  the  list  of  seaside  pleasure  re- 
sorts in  the  County  Palatine  is  far 
from   exhausted. 

Southport  makes  its  living  out  of 
visitors  all  the  year  round,  for,  al- 
though only  a  few  miles  from  Black- 
pool, its  climate  is  mild  and  soothing 
when  the  breezes  blowing  upon  its 
less  dignified  rival  are  too  cutting  to 
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be  bearable  except  by  the  most  ro- 
bust of  people.  Blaeikpool  and  More- 
cambe,  however,  have  to  earn  enough 
in  the  summer  months  to  keep  them 
through  the  winter,  and  are  the 
hardest-worked  pleasure  resorts  in 
the  land.  The  landlady  who  banks 
her  surplus  of  £200  or  £300  at  the 
end  of  each  September  has  fully 
earned  her  money,  for  the  holiday 
months  of  June  to  September  have 
been  anything  but  a  holiday  to  her. 
In  central  Lancashire  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  women— pit- 
brow  lassies,  the  latter  are  called— 
who  get  their  living  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  There  is  no  more  strik- 
ing picture  in  English  industrial  life, 
by  the  way,  than  that  presented  by 
the  pit-brow  lass  of  Wigan,  clad  in 
a  close-fitting  pitman's  cap,  a  jacket. 


a  short  skirt,  moleskin  trousers,  and 
wooden-soled  clogs.  At  one  time  they 
worked  in  a  pit,  but  Government  put 
a  stop  to  that,  and  since  then  they 
have  been  employed  on  the  surface 
in  unloading,  screening,  and  sorting 
the  coal  into  cobbles,  slack,  and  so 
forth. 

The  collier's  wage-earning  day  is 
not  a  long  one.  He  goes  down  into 
the  earth  at  6  a.m.,  and,  with  a  brief 
interval  for  *^snap,"  works  until  2 
p.m.,  when  he  finishes  for  the  day. 
The  organization  of  the  miners  has 
resulted  in  their  obtaining  conditions 
of  labor  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  conditions  of,  say,  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  ventilation,  haulage,  and 
pit-lighting  arrangements  were  very 
inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  dangers  far  greater. 


Grover  Cleveland,  ex- President 

BY  FRANK  A  MUNSEY  IN  MUNSEYS  MAGAZINE. 

No  more  gratifying  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  great  man  in  enforced  obscurity,  could  be 
paid,  than  this  brief  and  forcible  little  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Munsey.  In  a  few  terse 
sentences  he  has  summed  up  Mr.  Cleveland's  character,  and  has  touched  off  the  system  by 
which  he  has  been  forced  to  withdraw  from  a  life  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  adapted. 


FEW  men  in  recent  years  have  had 
as  strong  friends  and  as  strong 
enemies  as  Grover  Cleveland. 
This  is  because  he  is  himself  a  strong 
man.  A  weak  man  rarely  awakens 
either  intense  liking  or  dislike.  He 
is  too  anaemic  in  temperament  and 
character,  too  fiberless.  But  the  rug- 
ged-natured  man  of  positive  ideas 
and  of  positive  acts  magnetizes  his 
followers  and  holds  them  with  a  grasp 
that  is  sure  and  certain.  And  these 
very  rugged  qualities  embitter  and  ir- 
ritate and  estrange  those  opposed  to 
him. 

Grover    Cleveland   is   emphatically 
of  the  strong,  self-reliant  type.  He  is 


a  man  of  deep  convictions  and  deep 
honesty.  When  he  reaches  a  conclu- 
sion it  is  fixed.  Few  men  are  less 
susceptible  to  persHiasion  or  influence. 

The  Puritanism  of  New  England  is 
structural  in  his  nature.  His  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  his  sense  of  hon- 
esty, his  high-mindedness,  his  abhor- 
rence of  dishonesty,  graft,  deception, 
and  insincerity,  give  acute  expression 
to  his  Ntew  England  blood. 

The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
he  grew  up  under  the  teachings  and 
influence  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
high  standards  of  character.  Char- 
acter, with  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  the  big- 
best  thing  about  him— bigger  than  his 
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statesmanship,  bigger  than  the  offi- 
cial honors  that  he  has  had;  and  it 
will  outlive  all  these.  A  man  who  is 
known  at  all,  who  stands  out  bigger 
and  clearer  than  the  men  abo^ut  hita, 
is  known  for  some  dominating  quality 
or  achievement.  It  is  this  quality  or 
achievement  that  the  mind  sees  at  the 
mention  of  his  name.  And  as  charac- 
ter with  Mr.  Cleveland  is  the  domin- 
ating, towering  force  of  his  nature, 
the  finished  product  of  mor©  than  half 
a  century  of  growth,  it  is  character 
—  a  gTeat,  rugged,  staunch,  unyielding 
character— that  we  see  when  his  name 
is  mentioned. 

Brilliancy,  much  as  we  admire  it 
when  it  scintillates,  does  not  last  like 
character.  The  best  friends  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  his  strongest  supporters, 
would  not  claim  for  him  brilliancy  in 
any  phase  of  his  career  as  lawyer,  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  or  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  fact 
that  he  occupies  so  big  a  place  in  our 
co'untry  to-day  is  unique.  It  cer- 
tainly 'has  no  parallel  among  ex- 
Presidents  within  more  than  half  a 
century. 

It  is  a  singular  and  regrettable  fact 
that  our  ex-Presidents,  on  leaving  the 
White  House,  fall  so  suddenly  and 
so  far  from  their  plane  of  official  in- 
fluence and  power  that  comparatively 
they  drop  out  of  sight.  It  must  be 
that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
our  system  of  government,  or  with 
the  temperament  of  our  people  and 
our  habits  of  thought,  when;  this  thing 
is  possible. 

These  men,  of  good  mind  and  good 
fiber  in  the  o*utset,  grow  big  and  use- 
ful in  the  Government  school,  that 
greatest  of  all  schools  for  human  de- 
velopment, the  Presidency  of  tlie 
United  States.  But  under  our  con- 
stitution  and   system  of  government 


no  provision  is  made  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  service  of  these  trained 
men,  either  in  an  advisory  way  or  any 
other.  Thrown  suddenly  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  they  have  grown  to 
great  stature— thrown  out  into  a  dif- 
ferent world,  into  simple  private  life, 
where  they  are  out  of  to'uch  with 
everything,  they  cease  to  be  the  per- 
sonal power  that  they  have  been,  and 
would  in  large  measure  continue  to  be 
were  they  so  placed  that  their  abili- 
ties and  acquirements  could  have  pro- 
per range. 

But  now  and  again  a  man  Has 
within  himself  that  which  stands  out 
ruggedly  against  the  sky.  Such  a 
man  is  Grover  Cleveland,  and  the 
quality  that  has  made  him  retain  the 
big  place  his  official  position  gave 
him,  is  character. 

Retiring  unostentatio'usly  to  a  quiet 
home  in  Princeton  on  leaving  the 
White  House,  he  has  nevertheless 
rather  gained  than  lost  in  the  meas- 
ure of  his  stature.  Few  great  ques- 
tions of  national  concern  arise  on 
vvl  ich  his  judgment  and  advice  are 
not  sought.  This  was  signally  the 
case  in  the  great  coal  strike  of  four 
years  ago,  which  threatened  tempor- 
ary annihilation  to  many  of  the  in- 
dastries  of  the  country,  and  serious 
and  awful  shiffering  to  the  people.  In 
tb.is  emergency.  President  Roosevelt 
applied  to  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  ad- 
vice before  proceeding  as  he  did  in 
his  great  work  of  arbitration. 

And  as  in  this  case,  so  it  is  and  has 
been  in  a  good  many  other  matters  of    '  I 
l?reat   importance     since     Mr.   Cleve 
land's  retirement  to  private  life.  In      ! 
the  recent  insurance  upheavals  he  was    ' ! 
first  among  the  men  of  known  charac- 
ter and  position   sought  out  to  give 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  security  to 
the  policyholders  of  the  country. 
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No  man  in'  recent  years,  out  of  poli- 
tical office  and  independent  of  great 
business  connections  or  great  wealth, 
n  '  man  with  the  exception  of  Samuel 
J.  TiLden,  has  had  the  silent,  quiet, 
m;  sterful  inflhience  wielded  by  Mr. 
Cleveland. 

Marrying  at  the  age  of  forty-nine, 
be  is  a  conspicuous  example,  among 
the  rich  and  well-to-do  people,  of  Mr. 
Rocsevelt's  theory  of  large  families. 
He  now  has  four  living  children,  hav- 
ing lost   his    eldest    daughter,   Ruth. 


He  is  also  a  practical  exponent  of 
'*the  simple  life."  No  man  among 
us— no  well-known  man,  at  all  events 
—so  nearly  approaches  the  life  of  the 
best  type  of  English  country  gentle- 
man as  does  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his 
quiet  Princeton  home,  where  he  has 
time  for  reading  and  thought  and 
writing— time  to  put  into  lasting 
shape  the  ripened  frhiits  of  his  ex- 
perience and  observation,  time  foi^  the 
mellowing  and  finishing  and  perfect- 
ing of  character,  that  character  which 
gives  dimensions  to  his  stature. 


Two  Remarkable  Railways 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  BURTON  IN  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE. 

Engineering  feats  in  the  construction  of  railways  are  being  performed  every  year.  Among 
the  latest  triumphs  is  the  bridging  of  Salt  Lake  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  work  was 
successfully  accomplished  after  many  trials  and  tribulations.  A  short  account  of  how  the 
engineers  carried  through  their  scheme  occurs  in  this  article. 


AT  a  short  distance  from  Gren- 
oble, in  the  midst  of  that 
most  picturesque  part  of 
France  known  as  the  Dauphine,  is  a 
railway  that  is  counted  amongst  the 
most  daring  engineering  feats  of 
modem  times.  It  lies  between  the 
small  towns  of  La  Mure  and  St. 
George  de  Commiers,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  ^^Chemin  de  fer  de 
La  Mure.'^  The  last  named  town  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  a  high  and 
steep  hill,  overlooking  the  turbulent 
river  Drac.  The  railway  consists  of 
a  single  line  which  curves  round  the 
hill,  and  at  a  place  called  ^^  Passage 
de  la  Rivoire"  runs  across  a  preci- 
pice more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep, 
with  the  Drac  at  its  base.  In  order 
to  test  the  solidity  of  the  hillside, 
with  a  view  to  a  possible  downfall  of 
'  the  upper  part  of  the  precipice,  three 
hundred  shots  of  considerable  size 
were   fired  into   the  rock   above   and 


below  the  line.  The  bridge  work, 
firmly  cemented  into  the  rock,  was 
quite  unaffected  by  the  shock,  and 
the  railway,  which  was  built  in  the 
late  seventies,  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  which  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  skill  of  the  constructors,  the 
French  firm  of  Fives,  Lille,  who  were 
responsible  for  this  engineering  mar- 
vel. 

"When  the  Central  Pacific  Railway, 
now  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
sj^stem,  was  first  built  across  the 
United  States,  the  engineers  found 
that  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  lay 
directly  in  their  path.  It  was  a  for- 
midable obstruction.  In  those  days 
engineering  had  not  been  brought  to 
its  present  pitch,  and  the  constructors 
shrank  from  tackling  the  difficulties 
which  lay  before  them.  So,  instead 
of  attempting  to  bridge  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  water,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  simpler   and   less   costly  plan  of 
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running  the  line  around  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  saving  in  cost,  however,  did 
not  prove  so  great  in  the  end,  for 
there  was  the  increasing  yearly  ex- 
pense of  carrying  goods  and  passen- 
gers over  a  longer  distance;  on 
which,  in  addition,  there  were  some 
extremely  heavy  gradients.  As  years 
v/ent  on,  and  time  became  more  and 
more  valuable,  the  question  was  taken 
into  serious  consideration  by  the 
directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It 
was  determined,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
pense with  the  roundabout  route,  and 
connect  the  town  of  Ogden  on  the 
east  of  the  lake  with  Lucien  on  the 
west  by  means  of  a  great  bridge.  The 
distance  saved  would  be  forty-three 
miles,  and,  taking  other  matters  into 
consideration,  it  would  shorten  the 
run  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco 
by  seven  hours.  This  was  enough 
to  put  the  engineers  entrusted  with 
the  work  on  their  mettle,  and  they 
determined  to  spare  no  effort  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  complete  suocess 
of  the  undertaking. 

They  mapped  out  the  new  tracks 
in  almost  a  direct  line  from  Ogden 
to  the  shores  of  the  lake,  then  across 
the  w^ater  to  a  tongue  of  land  which 
divides  the  lake  into  two  parts,  and 
then  straight  to  the  opposite  shore. 
From  this  point  the  train,  on  dry 
land  once  more,  would  have  a  straight 
and  easy  run  into  Lucien. 

To  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  en- 
gineers something  like  3,000  men 
were  employed.  Even  before  the 
actual  work  of  construction  was  be- 
gun, some  years  had  to  be  spent  in 
collecting  material.  Mountains  of 
rock  were  blasted  for  foundations  on 
the  muddy  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
whole  forests  of  trees  were  felled  to 
make  the  piles  on  which  the  trestles 
were  to  rest.    Not  even  the  engineers 


themselves  could  estimate  properly 
the  amount  of  rock  required,  nor 
were  they  able  even  to  do  so  when 
the  work  had  actually  begun.  The 
lake  is  very  deep  in  parts,  and  seem- 
ed to  swallow  everything  dumped 
into  it  without  showing  any  apparent 
difference. 

In  constructing  the  bridge  the 
principle  followed  was  to  build  em- 
bankments as  far  out  into  the  water 
as  safety  permitted,  and  then  to 
bridge  the  rest  of  the  line  on  piles. 
In  some  places  the  depth  of  water 
was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet, 
and  gigantic  piles,  sixty  feet  long, 
were  firmly  driven  into  the  mud. 
Gravel  was  obtained  from  pits  some 
three  miles  distant  from  the  lake, 
and  relays  of  men  were  kept  busy 
for  many  months,  working  the  steam 
shovels  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet.  Long  trains  carried  cargoes  of 
sand  to  where  the  laborers  were  mak- 
ing the  load-bed  in  the  water.  The 
work  was  sometimes  carried  on  under 
very  great  difficulties,  and  occasion- 
ally had  to  be  suspended  altogether. 
The  Salt  Lake  is  liable  to  sudden  and 
heavy  storms,  which  frequently  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise. Gales  were,  indeed,  so  com- 
mon that  material  and  machinery 
valued  at  over  £20,000  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  period  of  construction. 

Seven  tow-boats,  several  smaller 
craft,  and  a  stern-wheeled  steamer, 
specially  constructed  on  the  lake, 
were  required  in  building  the  bridge. 
On  an  average,  the  w^ork  proceeded 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
of  trestle  per  week.  The  longest 
stretch  built  in  any  one  week  with- 
out interruption  w^as  one  mile,  and 
this  was  accomplished  in  five  days, 
working  in  daylight  only.  The  rate 
of  progress  depended  gTeatly  on  the 
supply  of  material,  a  difficult  matter 
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owing  to  the  distance  from  which  it 
had  to  be  brought. 

Across  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake 
—  that  is,  on  the  Ogden  side  — an  em- 
bankment supports  the  bridge  for 
nearly  its  entire  length,  a  gap  of  six 
hundred  feet  being  left  for  the  waters 
of  the  Bear  River  to  flow  through. 
The  western  arm  of  the  lake  is,  span- 
ned by  a  stretch  of  trestle  eleven 
miles  long,  with  an  embankment  ap- 
proach of  four  miles  at  either  end. 
The  total  length  of  trestle  on  the  lake 
is  just  short  of  twenty-three  miles. 

On  the  eastern  arm  a  temporary 
structure  was  first  thrown  across, 
from  which  the  gravel  trains  dumped 
their  loads  to  make  a  permanent 
foundation.  What  were  known  as 
'^pile  stations"- that  is,  little  groups 
of  piles  driven  firmly  into  the  mud— 
were  constructed  in  the  deeper  parts. 
Upon  these,  pile-drivers  were  erected 
which  moved  continuously  forward 
on  piles  of  their  own  driving.  On 
this  triple  row  of  piles  heavy  caps  of 
timber  were  placed,  with  great 
''stri^gersj"  or  heavy  logs,  on  top  of 
them.  Then  followed  the  cross  ties 
and  rails.  Where  possible,  this  tem- 
porary structure  has  been  filled  in, 
the  '^ stringers"  removed,  and  the 
ties  laid  firmly  on  the  earth. 

The  track  was  laid  both  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  the  workmen  met 
in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  ^'String- 
ers" were  brought  to  them  on  rafts 
and  lifted  to  the  bridge  by  heavy 
cranes.  Thousands  of  logs  for  piles 
were  kept  in  huge  ''booms"  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,   and  towed  when 


needed  to  the  place  where  the  pile- 
drivers  were  at  work. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  encount- 
ered by  the  engineers  and  workmen 
was  at  a  spot  known  as  the  "bottom- 
less pit,"  or  "sink,"  discovered 
about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake.  At  some  remote  period 
there  w^as  here  a  colossal  cavity, 
which  had  since  been  filled  up  by  the 
slime  and  mud  of  the  Bear  River. 
For  over  six  months  tons  and  tons  of 
solid  rock  were  poured  into  this 
cavity,  only  to  disappear  completely. 
The  soft  mud  oozed  away  from  under 
this  enormous  weight  of  stone,  allow- 
ing it  to  sinker  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  the  engineers  and  laborers  began 
to  lose  heart. 

Their  perseverance,  however,  was 
finally  rewarded.  For  a  whole  month 
over  2,500  tons  of  material  were  toss- 
ed -every  day  into  this  slimy  pit.  The 
filling-up  process  was  at  last  com- 
pleted, but  a  slight  depression  in  the 
road-bed  at  this  spot  still  remains  to 
show  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  engineers,  however, 
assert  their  belief  that  the  founda- 
tions are  absolutely  firm  and  can 
never  be  disturbed. 

In  some  pla<?ies  the  trestles  have 
been  built  w^ide  enough  to  allow  for 
the  passing  of  trains,  and  on  one  por- 
tion a  double  track  has  been  laid.  A 
railing  breast-high  has  been  placed 
on  both  sides  of  the  permanent  trestle, 
and  into  this  refuges  have  been  built 
for  the  benefit  of  workmen  and  others 
passing  along  the  line. 

The  entire  cost  of  construction,  it 
may  be  added,  fell  little  short  of 
£1,000,000. 


A  British-American  Advertiser's  Romance 

BY  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  YOUNG  MAN. 

The  British- American  advertiser  is  Mr.  John  Morgan  Richards,  who,  though  still  an 
American  citizen,  has  long  made  his  home  in  England.  He  has  recently  written  a  book  with 
the  title  "With  John  Bull  and  Jonathan."  in  which  he  gives  interesting  impressions  of  his 
life  in  England  and  America.    The  writer  of  this  article  has  drawn  liberally  from  this  book. 


JOHN  MORGAN  RICHARDS  was 
born  in  1841  in  Aurora,  a  lovely 
village  on  the  shores  of  the  Cay- 
uga Lake,  w^here  his  father  was  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  They  were 
days  of  stern  Puritanism,  when  ' '  chil- 
dren loved  their  parents  less  but 
feared  them  more."  The  pastor's 
salary  was  supplemented  once  a  year 
by  the  holding  of  what  was  called  a 
** Donation  Party/'  when  the  more 
well-to-do  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion called  and  left  second-hand  suits 
for  the  boys,  past  season's  dresses 
for  the  minister's  wife,  and  firewood, 
flour,  and  groceries.  School  days  over, 
John  and  his  brother  went  to  work 
on  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  where 
they  received  no  wages  but  had  their 
board  and  ^^keep."  They  rose  at 
five,  milked  the  cows,  watered  the 
horses,  fed  the  cattle,  and  on  certain 
days  attended  the  markets  with  eggs 
and  butter.  His  father  removing  to 
New  Orleans,  John  Morgan  entered 
an  agricultural  implement  and  seed 
warehouse  in  New  York  at  a  salary 
of  10s.  a  week.  And  after  his  six- 
teenth year  he  never  again  had  to 
ask  his  parents  or  friends  for  any 
pecuniary  aid  .  At  nineteen  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  a  branch  for 
the  same  firm  in  Boston,  and  was 
there  when  the  great  Civil  War  broke 
out.  At  twenty-three  he  married  Miss 
Laura  Hortense  Arnold,  and  the  year 
after  entered  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Demos  Barnes  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  whole- 
sale druggists.  It  was  when  traveling 
all  over  the  States  and  Canada,  visit- 
ing Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and   California   as   the   firm's  repre- 


sentative, after  the  war,  that  Mr. 
Richards  picked  up  that  large  know- 
ledge of  men  and  cities  that  he  pos- 
sesses, and  first  had  experience  *of  the 
new  art  or  science  of  advertising,  in 
which  he  is  to-day  such  an  acknow- 
ledged expert.  A  hundred  adventures 
fell  to  his  lot.  At  one  time  he  drove 
mustang  ponies  for  over  2,600  miles 
in  order  to  gain  time,  and  at  others, 
such  was  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  after  the  war,  that  in 
order  to  prove  his  identity  he  was 
accustomed  to  bare  his  right  arm  and 
exhibit  his  name  tattooed  there.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-six  he  became  tired 
of  the  wandering  life  of  a  traveler, 
and  joined  Mr.  Van  Duzar,  a  well- 
known  wholesale  druggist  in  New 
York,  who  sent  him  to  England  to 
take  charge  of  his  branch  in  Holborn. 
From  that  time,  though  never  be- 
coming '^ naturalized,"  Mr.  Morgan 
Richards  has  remained  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  frequent  visits 
to  America.  In  1875  he  commenced 
business  for  himself.  As  to  what  this 
business  was,  let  Mr.  Richards  speak 
for  himself.  ' '  To  more  nearly  explain 
the  nature  of  the  business  I  had  sur- 
rendered and  was  now  taking  up  on 
my  own  account,  I  should  state  that 
this  was  what  is  known  as  a  pro- 
prietary one,  the  result  of  which  de- 
pended on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
article,  real  usefulness,  and  publicity. 
My  chief  training  in  the  United 
States  was  the  preparation  of  adver- 
tisements. Following  out  this  experi- 
ence, I  set  to  work  in  London  on  a 
poster  for  wall  spaco,  and  devised  the 
first  sixteen-sheet  double-demy  poster 
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ever  seen  in  England  in  connection 
with  a  proprietary  article.  My  next 
work  was  the  endeavor  to  bring  Lon- 
don and  provincial  newspapers  to 
allow  display  advertisements  such  as 
were  appearing  in  American  journals, 
and  to  give  further  facilities  to  large 
advertisers.  This  was  a  difficult  task 
and  a  sad  disappointment,  so  strongly 
were  the  newspaper  proprietors  en- 
sconsed  behind  the  barriers  of  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  proper  and 
seemly  method  of  English  advertising. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  was  the 
first  to  grant  the  privilege  of  insert- 
ing an  illustrated  advertisement  with 
blocks.  No  paper  would  accept  copy 
they  did  not  first  edit.  In  the  Times 
no  two  lines,  exactly  alike  could  ap- 
pear in  any  advertisement.  If  you 
wanted  a  column  advertisement, 
about  cocoa,  as  soon  as  the  word  ap- 
peared in  a  line  there  must  follow 
different  explanatory  matter  or  des- 
criptive words,  as  'Grateful,  comfort- 
ing.' Nothing  whatever  in  the  way 
of  display  was  allowed.     .     .  In 

conjunction  with  another  American 
firm,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  en- 
gage a  full  column  in  a  single  issue 
of  a  London  daily  and  a  whole  back 
page  of  several  London  weeklies." 

Further  Mr.  Richards  tells  us: 
'*  Before  the  early  seventies,  in  the 
United  States,  posters  in  colors  or  of 
large  dimensions  were  unknown,  or 
only  used  by  circus  companies.  Com- 
mercial posters  rarely  exceeded  a 
two-sheet  double-demy,  with  words  in 
black  letters  on  a  white  ground. 
There  was  then  no  system  of  protect- 
ing stations,  and  posting  was  done 
with  the  knowledge  that  possibly  the 
poster  would  be  covered  up  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Posting  was  then 
usually  done  at  night,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  encountering  an  oppon- 
ent.   A  common  form  of  posting  was 


called  'Gutter  snipes.'  These  were 
composed  of  narrow  strips  of  paper 
which  would  be  found  in  the  morning 
lining  the  gutters.  In  England  the 
'snipes'  in  the  gutter  would  probably 
disappear  about  midnight,  but  before 
that  hour  every  foot  passenger  would 
have  read  and  remembered  what  was 
advertised. ' ' 

What  Mr.  Richards  says  of  adver- 
tised patent  medicines  in  general  will 
cause  many  to  smile  and  wonder: 
"In  the  United  States  there  is  no 
prejudice  against  the  advertising  of 
medicines,  but  at  one  time  in  England 
the  opinion  was  held  that  the  adver- 
tisement sells  the  article,  and  not  the 
merit  of  the  medicine."  Again: 
"Those  engaged  in  advertising  cam- 
paigns know  that  nothing  is  more 
wasteful  or  would  lead  more  quickly 
to  financial  ruin  than  a  large  expendi- 
ture upon  a  worthless  article.  No 
proprietary  article  has  any  lasting 
value  nor  enriches  the  inventor  unless 
possessing  undoubted  merit  and  in  a 
marked  degree  accomplishes  the  pur- 
pose stated.  This  is  the  history  of 
every  patent  medicine  of  renown  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain." 

"Things  that  are  most  largely  ad- 
vertised are  usually  well  worth  buy- 
ing," is  another  of  Mr.  Richards 's 
statements  that  takes  one's  breath 
away.  But  it  prepares  one  to  receive 
another  statement,  viz.,  "After  an 
experience  of  over  fifty  years,  I  con- 
sider that  advertising  as  a  profession 
is  the  most  fascinating  form  of  specu- 
lation in  existence."  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  quote  "Ten 
General  Commandments  for  Business 
Men, ' '  which,'  Mr.  Richards  gives  from 
a  booklet  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Parker  some  years  later: 

"(1)  Thou  shalt  not  in  any  wise 
boast,  brag,  bounce,  or  bluster,  or  the 
wise  man  will  hold  thee  in  low  esteem. 
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(2)  Thou  shalt  not  permit  thy  wife  to 
be  living  at  the  rate  of  £200  a  year 
when  thy  business  is  not  yielding' 
more  than  £199 ;  nor  shalt  thou  with- 
hold from  her  the  business  informa- 
tion which  as  a  helpmeet  she  is  en- 
titled to  receive.  (3)  Thou  shalt  not 
mock  the  unsuccessful  man,  for  he 
may  be  richer  in  his  poverty  than 
thou  art  in  thy  boasted  abundance. 
(4)  Thou  shalt  not  carry  the  count- 
ing-house into  the  domestic  circle,  nor 
in  any  wise  spoil  the  children's  hour 
by  recapitulating  the  bankruptcies  of 
the  day.  (5)  Thou  shalt  not  hobnob 
with  idle  persons  nor  smoke  with 
them,  nor  encourage  them,  nor  ap- 
prove their  evil  life.  (6)  Thou  shalt 
not  keep  company  with  an  unpunctual 
man,  for  he  will  certainly  lead  thee 
to  carelessness  and  ruin.  (7)  Thou 
shalt  not. forget  that  a  servant  who 
can  tell  lies  for  thee  may  one  day  tell 
lies  to  thee.  (8)  As  to  the  hours  of 
slumber  and  sleep,  remember  the  good 
old  rule: 

'Nature  requires  five, 
Custom  gives  seven, 
Laziness  takes  nine, 
And  wickedness  eleven.' 

(9)  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender 
be,  but  give  where  well-bestowed  right 
cheerfully.  (10)  Be  honest  in  copper, 
and  in  gold  thy  honesty  will  be  sure." 
To  which  Mr.  Richards  adds:  ''These 
are  the  commandments  truly  which 
will  ensure  success  in  business." 

On  the  chance  of  American  goods 
being  sold  in  England  Mr.  Richards 's 
words  are  very  appropriate  jus,t  now. 
"I  am  convinced,"  he  says,  "that  no 
American  article  can  succeed  in  Eng- 
land in  any  direct  competition  with 
an  English-made  article  of  the  same 
character,  quality  and  price.  The 
American  articles  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in   England   are  not  great  in 


number,  and  in  every  instance  eon- 
tained  some  element  of  originality  or 
superiority.  Take,  for  example, 
American  furniture,  w^hich  has  been 
largely  imported  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  With  the  exception  of 
roll-top  desks,  letter-file  cabinets,  arid 
rocking-chairs,  nothing  has  succeeded. 
Advertising  American  sideboards, 
sofas,  and  the  like  has  yielded  only  a 
loss.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
could  not  compare  in  quality  and 
finish  even  with  the  cheapest  British- 
made  articles.  American  furniture  is 
glued  where  it  ought  to  be  mortized, 
and  nailed  where  screws  should  be 
used,  and  nothing  carefully  finished 
except  what  is  visible  to  the  eye." 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Richards  that  "the  best- 
fitting  and  best-looking  boots  and 
shoes  now  worn  in  this  country  are  of 
American  make,"  and  that  "the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  boot  and  shoe 
making  by  all  the  large  manufacturers 
in  Great  Britain  is  of  American  in- 
vention. ' ' 

On  the  relative  richness  of  English- 
men and  Americans  Mr.  Richards  de- 
sires to  somewhat  disillusion  us,  to 
our  own  advantage.  He  says:  Ameri- 
cans are  not  richer  than,  nor  nearly 
so  rich,  as  wealthy  men  in  England, 
nor  are  they  so  numerous.  If  there 
is  any  difference  between  the  two 
classes,  the  more  prudent  man  is  the 
Englishman,  because  as  a  rule  he 
limits  his  expenditure  to  his  means; 
while  an  American  does  not  hesitate 
to  spend  his  capital.  In  England  men 
are  spoken  of  as  having  so  much  per 
annum;  in  America  they  are  spoken 
of  as  being  worth  so  many  millions  of 
dollars.  An  American  will  spend  the 
Avhole  of  his  income  if  his  purpose 
would  be  served.  An  Englishman,  as 
a  rule,  with  those  with  whom  he  is 
intimate,  will  plainly  make  known  his 
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circumstances  in  a  perfectly  natural 
and  honest  way.  ''Oli,"  he  will  say, 
'I  have  only  got  £500  a  year,"  but 
wild  horses  would  not  drag  out  of  an 
American  any  admission  of  that 
character. ' ' 

Here  is  Mr.  Richards 's  comparison 
between  the  London  and  the  New 
York  office  boy  and  clerk:  ''In  New 
York  the  average  office  boy  would 
have  a  beginning  salary  of  6s.  a  week, 
which  would  be  increased  to  10s.  or 
12s.  before  the  end  of  one  year's  ser- 
vice, if  he  was  bright  and  smart. 
Salesmen,  bookkeepers,  and  depart- 
ment managers  are  all  well  paid,  and 
have  larger  salaries  than  men  doing 
similar  work  in  England.  I  was 
struck,  on  entering  business  in  Lon- 
don, with  the  appearance  of  some  em- 
ployees. The  junior  clerks  came 
to  their  office  work  in  top- 
hats  and  often  even  carrying  a  walk- 
ing-stick. When  asked  to  go  on  some 
errand  one  of  them,  I  remember, 
would  immediately  proceed  to  wash 
his  hands,  brush  his  hair,  put  on  his 
gloves,  and  take  stick  in  hand  before 
starting,  wasting  several  minutes  in 
preparation.  Should  a  direction  be 
given  a  junior  clerk  in  a  New  York 
office  he  would  be  off  in  double-quick 
time,  without  any  thought  of  gloves 
or  walking-stick.  The  ordinary  olerk 
goes  to  business  ready  to  begin,  with- 
out any  of  the  accessories  of  his 
English  prototype.  A  young  fellow 
would  be  greatly  prejudiced  in  his 
work  in  New  York  if  he  ever  appear- 
ed in  a  top-hat  and  carrying  a  cane. 
There  is  much  more  time  allowed  in 
America  a  clerk  is  allowed  half  an 
hour  for  midday  lunch,  in  England  an 
hour.     In  New  York  work  begins  at 


7.30  a.m.,  in  London  8.30  or  9.  Clos- 
ing time  is  5.30  in  New  York,  in  Lon- 
don 6.  A  clerk  in  England  will  spend 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  upon  his  lunch; 
in  the  United  States  he  is  able  to  get 
a  satisfactory  lunch  for  6d.  to  lOd. 
Nothing  in  the  form  of  intoxicants 
is  ever  taken  by  the  American  youth 
in  business  hours.  This  may  account 
for  the  greater  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can lad.  The  boy  who  smokes  is 
altogether  a  modern  invention  in  the 
States." 

Do  American  methods  of  business 
succeed  in  England?  Mr.  Richards 
thinks  not.  ''I  have  often  been  asked 
as  to  the  possibilities  likely  to  follow 
Avhen  a  young  American  comes  to 
London  with  a  view  to  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  business  and  ultimately 
establishing  himself  in  England. 
Long  observation  has  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  American's  chances 
are  by  no  means  favorable  in  any  line 
of  business.  American  friends  have 
often  urged  me  to  take  their  sons 
into  my  employ  as  clerks  or  travelers, 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  trial  re- 
sulted in  a  satisfactory  way.  The 
whole  conduct  and  habit  of  business 
in  England  are  entirely  different  from 
what  is  current  in  America.  The  cur- 
rency differs,  the  methods  of  the 
people  differ.  American  youths  are 
submissive  enough,  but  greatly  fail  in 
the  matter  of  reverence  for  their 
elders  and  for  those  who  are  really 
set  in  authority.  They  have  no  in- 
tention to  be  discourteous  or  rude,  yet 
they  invariably  seem  to  be  regarded 
by  Englishmen  as  too  full  of  'bounce  ' 
In  my  judgment,  tact  and  good  man- 
ners are  good  capital,  and  are  as  im- 
portant as  a  good  banking    account." 


Delivering  Goods  by  Pneumatic  Tube 

THE  HERALD  MAGAZINE. 

To  such  a  degree  has  the  pneumatic  tube  been  developed,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
possible  to  convey  live  animals  for  long  distances  through  it  without  injury.  It  only  remains 
to  show  the  practicability  of  carrying  human  beings  in  this  way.  For  the  delivery  of  letters 
and  goods,  the  system  is  admirable,  an  order  of  groceries  having  been  transmitted  in  Phila- 
delphia over  a  mile  in  less  than  two  minutes. 


WHEN  the  new  double  lines  of 
pneumatic  mail  tubes  were 
tested  at  the  Central  Post 
Office  and  two  branch  offices  in  Phila- 
delphia recently  it  was  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  living  animals  may 
be  enclosed  in  metallic  carriers,  whisk- 
ed at  high  speed  for  miles  under- 
ground and  emerge  none  the  worse 
for  the  experience. 

In  no  case  has  an  animal  been  made 
ill  or  injured  by  its  ride  through  the 
tube.  Two  puppies,  two  guinea  pigs, 
a  rooster  and  an  aquarium  of  goldfish 
have  experienced  the  novel  trip,  not 
once,  but  several  times. 

It  remains  only  for  a  human  being 
to  undertake  this  cxr^iting  new  method 
of  rapid  transit.  When  the  concern 
operating  the  tubes  installs  a  twelve- 
inch  tube,  somebody  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  ride  in  it.  A  very 
small  man  or  a  young  boy  might  do 
so. 

Only  one  serious  danger  would  be- 
set him— the  cartridge  enclosing  his 
body  might  become  stuck  in  the  tube. 
Such  a  thing  has  happened  to  a  cart- 
ridge of  mail  more  than  once. 

The  tube  men  say  there  is  enough 
air  in  the  tubes  to  sustain  life  in- 
definitely, and  should  a  human  being 
ride  in  a  cartridge  the  lid  Avould  be 
so  fixed  that  it  could  be  opened  from 
the  inside.  Then,  there  is  a  clever 
device  by  which  the  exact  spot  where 
a  carrier  is  stuck  may  be  determined, 
making  speedy  rescue  possible 

Every  commercial  establishment  of 
size  in  Philadelphia   has  agreed,  the 


company  says,  to  install  the  twelve- 
inch  tube  under  conditions.  It  is 
promised  that  by  this  means  within 
five  years  all  packages  not  too  large 
will  be  delivered  from  stores  to  sta- 
tions of  the  transit  company,  and 
thence  by  pushcarts  to  homes  of  pur- 
chasers. 

After  the  practicability  of  the  idea 
shall  have  been  proven  in  Philadel- 
phia it  is  proposed  to  install  the  sys- 
tem in  New  York  provided  that  mer- 
chants there  are  favorable  to  it. 

As  a  foretaste  of  what  the  pneu- 
matic delivery  system  will  mean,  the 
company  in  testing  the  mail  tubes 
transmitted  a  large  assortment  of 
provisions— breakable,  liquid  and 
otherwise— fifty-seven  varieties  in  all 
—from  a  branch  station  to  the  Cen- 
tral Post  -Office. 

Eggs,  bottles  of  milk,  jars  of  olives, 
dressed  chickens,  glasses  of  jelly, 
china  and  silverware,  packages  of  bis- 
cuits—almost every  kind  of  articles 
that  one  would  be  apt  to  order  in  a 
hurry  from  the  grocer  or  butcher- 
were  delivered  from  a  point  over  a 
mile  away  in  less  than  two  minutes 
after  they  had  been  ordered  by  tele- 
phone. 

As  a  cheerful  climax,  a  pot  of  tea 
was  made  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  and  two  minutes  later  was  serv- 
ed hot  to  the  guests  in  the  Central 
post  office,  after  it  had  passed 
through  the  tube. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  pot  of  tea  should  go  through 
the    tube  without    spilling,   unless   it 
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were  subjected  to  some  special  pre- 
paration. It  was  necessary  to  place 
it  in  the  carrier  right  side  up  and  to 
seal  the  spout. 

Even  if  left  unsealed  the  beverage 
might  make  the  trip  without  being 
spilled,  but  the  jolt  at  the  end  of  the 
journey,  when  the  cartridge  plunges 
with  terriffic  force  into  an  air  cush- 
ion, would  be  too  much  for  the  equi- 
librium. 

Under  ground  the  tube  is  horizon- 
tal, and,  in  most  places,  straight.  To 
To  be  sure  a  curve  is  necessary  when 
going  from  the  street  into  a  building, 
and  again  when  ascending  from  the 
ground  to  the  room  where  the  exit 
is;  but  these  curves  are  gradual,  hav- 
ing little  effect  on  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  cartridge. 

The  test  of  the  new  service  between 
the  Central  Post  Office  and  stations 
^ '  S  "  and  '  *  0  "  was  made  on  February 
9,  before  the  service  was  turned  over 
to  the  government  by  the  Pneumatic 
Transit  Company. 

A  few  speeches  were  made  and  then 
a  Bible  wrapped  in  an  American  fiag 
was  sent  over  the  route  to  station 
*'S"  and  return.  The  guests  in  the 
Central  Post  Office  waited,  watches 
in  hand,  until  the  return  of  the  book. 
It  took  just  six  minutes  and  one  sec- 
ond to  make  the  round  trip. 

.Next,  John  E.  Milholland,  who  was 
superintending  the  tests,  announced 
that  he  would  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  improvement  in  the  special  de- 
livery service  made  possible  by  the 
pneumatic  system. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  demonstra- 
tion an  address  was  desired  to  which 
a  special  delivery  message  might  be 
sent,  and  it  was  arranged  to  use  the 
office  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Fifth  and 
Buttonwood  streets,  for  the  purpose. 
The  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Bur- 
pee, consisting  of  tovtj  words,  was 
transmitted   from    the   Central    Post 


Office  just  as  if  it  had  been  received 
in  the  regular  order  of  business. 
Simlutaneously  a  message  of  eleven 
words  was  sent  by  telegraph  messen- 
ger boy  to  be  transmitted  from  the 
nearest  telegraph  office. 

The  telegraph  was  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  the  start  on  account 
of  the  boy  having  to  go  several  doors 
away  to  give  the  message  to  an  opera- 
tor: but  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
the  telegraph  office  and  post  office 
were  at  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  office  of  Mr.  Burpee. 

Victor  T.  Bradley,  Superintendent 
Railway  Mail  Service,  who  was  pre- 
sent, said  he  had  figured  up  the  dis- 
tance and  that  ordinarily  it  would 
take  a  special  delivery  messenger, 
using  street  ear  or  bicycle,  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  to  deliver  the  letter 
to  the  address  and  return  with  an 
answer.  So  the  real  contest  was  evi- 
dently between  the  pneumatic  tube 
and  the  telegraph. 

The  letter  that  had  been  sent 
through  the  tube  reached  Mr.  Bur- 
pee first.  He  answered  it  with  a  note 
of  forty  words  dictated  to  a  steno- 
grapher and  transcribed  on  a  type- 
writer, enclosed  it  in  an  envelope  and 
gave  it  to  the  boy  to  be  returned  to 
Station  S. 

In  ten  minutes  and  five  seconds  the 
rcjjly  w^as  in  the  central  office.  In 
twenty-one  minutes  a  reply  of  ten 
words  to  the  note  sent  by  telegrapli 
was  received.  The  tube  had  done  the 
work  in  less  than  half  the  time  of  the 
telegraph. 

Then  came  the  live  stock  tests.  Des- 
pite the  misgivings  expressed  by  some 
ot  the  persons  present,  Mr.  Milhol- 
land declared  that  this  test  was  rob- 
bed of  the  nature  of  experiment,  as  all 
possible  obstacles  had  been  consid- 
ered and-  provided  for.  He  announc- 
ed that  a  rooster  and  an  aquarium 
Df  goldfish  were  about  to  be  transmitt- 
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ed  through  the  tube  from  Station  S, 
one  and  two-tenths  miles  away. 

The  misgivings  of  some  spectators 
were  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the 
carriers  in  which  the  live  stock  was 
to  be  shipped.  These  carriers  re- 
semble mammoth  cannon  balls  and 
appear  just  as  formidable.  They  are 
cylinders  of  half  inch  iron,  seven 
inches  in  diameter  inside  and  twenty- 
four  inches  long.  A  lid  at  one  end 
is  shut  aiid  and  clamped  with  a  de- 
vice resembling  a  safe  lock  before  the 
carrier  is  placed  in  the  breech  of  the 
tube  for  transmission. 

''That  rooster  will  surely  die  in 
such  a  closed  contrivance,"  said  a 
member  of  the  party,  who  had  looked 
in  vain  for  an  air  hole. 

''No,  it  won't,"  replied  Mr.  Mil- 
hoUand.  "There  is  plenty  of  air  in 
a  carrier  to  sustain  the  life  of  a 
bird  for  three  minutes;  or,  in  fact,  a 
much  longer  period." 

"Yes,  but  if  it  should  get  stuck" 

It  was  agreed  that  in  that  event  it 
would  be  the  rooster's  misfortune; 
but  the  system  had  been  so  thorough- 
ly tested,  Mr.  Milholland  said,  that 
there  was  practically  no  danger  of 
congestion. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  "The 
rooster's  on  the  way,"  was  the  an- 
nouncement repeated  by  the  man  who 
held  the  receiver.  All  was  breathless 
silence  for  tw^o  minutes. 

A  whistling  sound  made  by  the 
forcing  of  the  air  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  was  followed  in  a  moment 
by  the  steel  carrier,  which  whizzed 
along  the  twelve  feet  of  circular 
"table"  and  bumped  its  nose  into  an 
air  cushion  spring  with  an  impetus 
that  made  it  recoil  four  feet. 

"Goodbye  rooster!"  was  the  dole- 
ful comment  of  a  spectator. 

There  was  a  general  craning  of 
necks  as  the  carrier  was  placed  on  the 
floor   and  the   top  removed.     First  a 
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quantity  of  waste  was  taken  out- 
it  had  been  inserted  to  provide 
against  just  such  a  bump  as  the  car- 
rier received— and  then  the  colored 
attendant  pulled  out  a  bantam  rooster 
and  handed  it  to  Secretary  Riffe,  of 
the  transit  company. 

"Is  he  dead?"  asked  a  half  dozen 
persons  at  once. 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo!"  replied  the 
rooster. 

Next  came  the  aquarium  of  gold- 
fish. There  were  six  fish  in  the  glass 
globe,  swimming  gracefully  while  be- 
ing w^hisked  under  the  busiest  part  of 
the  city.  To  guard  against  spilling 
the  fish  or  water  a  piece  of  rubber 
cloth  was  fastened  tightly  about  the 
top  of  the  jar. 

By  this  time  all  scepticism  regard- 
ing the  ability  of  living  animals  to 
travel  with  immunity  in  closed  car- 
riers under  ground  was  removed,  so 
that  the  demonstrations  that  follow- 
ed were  in  the  nature  of  cumulative 
evidence. 

Two  puppies  a  month  old  and  two 
adult  guinea  pigs  later  passed  through 
the  tube  successfully— apparently 
with  pleasure.  One  of  the  puppies 
wabbled  a  bit  when  taken  from  the 
carrier,  but  promptly  regained  his 
equilibrium  and  began  to  play  with 
a  piece  of  twine  on  the  floor. 

The  new  line  of  pneumatic  tube  ex- 
tends from  the  Central  Post  Office 
to  Station  S,  at  Sixth  street  and  Fair- 
mount  avenue,  a  distance  of  6,396 
feet,  or  a  little  over  one  and  two- 
tenths  miles;  thence  to  Station  0,  at 
Tenth  street  and  Columbia  avenue,  a 
distance  of  7,454.75  feet,  or  a  little 
over  one  and  four-tenths  miles,  mak- 
ing the  total  length  of  the  line  2.6231 
miles. 

Carriers  may  be  dispatched  at  in 
tervals  of  six  seconds,  going  usualV 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hou^' 
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The  Philadelphia  Post  Office  has 
set  out  to  have  the  best  pneumatic 
mail  tube  service  in  the  world.  Fur- 
ther extension  will  be  made  as  soon 


as  appropriations  pending  in  Congress 
are  secured.  Such  a  service  when 
completed  would  give  the  city  over 
ten  miles  of  pneumatic  tub.e 


What  is  the  Liberal  Policy? 

BY  SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY. 

In  few  and  concise  terms  the  new  British  Premier  sets  forth  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment. Freedom,  he  maintains,  is  its  keynote— freedom  in  all  things  that  affect  the  life  of 
the  people.  His  frank  etatement  of  policy  will  win  for  Sir  Henry  the  esteem  of  all  British 
people. 


WHAT  is  the  Liberal  policy? 
Our  very  name  gives  the  ans- 
wer. We  stand  for  liberty. 
Our  policy  is  the  policy  of  freedom 
in  all  things  that  effect  the  life  of  the 
people,  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  trade,  internal  and  external; 
freedom  of  industry,  of  combination 
and  co-operation;  from  class  ascend- 
dency,  from  injurious  privileges  and 
monopolies;  freedom  for  each  man  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  powers  and 
faculties  implanted  in  him;  and  with 
the  view  of  securing  and  guarding 
these  and  other  interests,  freedom  of 
Parliament,  for  all  to  elect  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  nation  the  re- 
presentatives of  their  own  choice. 

That  is  the  Liberal  policy. 

Set  against  it  in  contrast  the  policy 
of  the  past  government  during  the 
last  nine  years!  It  was  a  policy  of 
exaltation  of  the  executive  power  and 
depression  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  a  policy  of  high  expendi- 
ture, of  great  military  establishments, 
a  policy  of  favoritism  toward  privi- 
leged classes  and  interests. 

Mr.  Balfour  says  we  have  no  pro- 
gram, but  only  a  policy  of  negations. 
Even  if  that  were  the  case,  the  recti- 
fication of  the  mischief  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  a  pretty  good  program  of  it- 
self.    But  I  do  not  regard  as  a  nega- 


tion the  endeavor  to  place  the  system 
of  national  education  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  public  control  and  manage- 
ment. Nor  do  I  regard  as  a  policy 
of  negation  the  abolition  of  tests  or 
the  removal  of  schools  from  the 
sphere  of  sectarian  strife,  which  is 
incompatible  with  secular  efficiency. 
I  do  not  regard  as  negation  the  at- 
tempt to  which  we  are  committed  to 
reassert  the  control  of  the  community 
over  the  liquor  trafi&c,  which  control 
Mr.  Balfour  went  far  to  stultify  by 
that  most  pernicious  and  shameless 
measure  for  'converting  an  annual 
license  into  a  permanent  freehold. 

Again,  is  economy  a  negation?  I 
will  answer  that  by  another  question. 
Is  the  raging  torrent  of  expenditure 
of  the  last  ten  years  a  constructive 
policy  If  not— if  it  represents,  as 
indeed  it  does,  a  diversion  of  wealth 
from  useful  and  profitable  channels 
to  channels  which  are  useless,  un- 
profitable and  mischievous— then  a 
policy  which  seeks  to  recover  some  of 
these  wasted  millions  for  the  com- 
munity is  not  a  policy  of  negation. 
That,  now  we  are  in  power,  will  be 
our  aim. 

The  difficulties  before  the  LijDeral 
government  are  threefold.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  multiplicity  of 
the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with;  in  the 
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second  place,  there  is  the  condition 
of  the  national  finance;  and  in  the 
third  place,  there  is  the  reawakening 
activity  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
last  is  a  gigantic  problem  and  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  strengthen  the  peo- 
ple's House;  then  you  can  try  con- 
clusions with  the  other. 

There  is  a  cardinal,  abiding,  neces- 
sary difference  between  the  Liberal 
party  and  our  opponents  which  is  as 
a  chasm  yawning  between  us  athwart 
almost  every  public  question.  Where 
the  interest  of  classes,  or  of  individ- 
uals, of  w^hat  /ealls  itself  society,  or 
of  the  Church,  or  of  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  public  interest,  we  will,  with  firm- 
ness and  generosity,  but  without  fear 
or  scruple,  stand  by  and  uphold  the 
public  interest  and  make  it  supreme. 
Survey  the  whole  field  of  Liberal 
deeds  and  doctrines,  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  am- 
bitious of  the  future,  you  will  find 
this  to  be  universally  true. 

It  may  accurately  b^  said  that  there 
is  practically  but  one  great  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  sweeping  im- 
provement which  would  elevate  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  interest,  and  the 
overdue  regard  the  int^^rest,  of 
the  landowner,  and  the  political  and 
social  influence  that  he  and  his  class 
can  exercise.  Let  the  value  of  land 
be  assessed  independently  of  the 
buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such  valu- 
tion  let  contributions  be  made  to 
those  public  services  which  create  the 
value. 

What  is  our  rating  system.  It  is  a 
tax  upon  industry  and  labor,  upon  en- 
terprise, upon  improvement;  it  is  a 
tax  which  is  the  direct  cause  of  much 
suffering  and  overcrowding  in  the 
towns.     Overcrowding  is  not  a  symp- 


tom only,  but  a  cause  of  poverty,  be- 
cause it  demoralizes  its  victims  and 
forces  them  to  find  relief  in  ex^cesses. 
By  throwing  the  taxes  on  site  values, 
communities  which  have  created  these 
values  will  be  set  free,  free  in  the 
sense  that  they  can  expand,  free  to 
direct   their  own  destinies. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  du- 
ties is  the  succor  of  the  masses  who 
are  in  poverty.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  poverty,  whether  it  be  material 
poverty  or  poverty  of  physique  and 
of  energy,  is  associated  with  economic 
conditions  which,  though  supported 
by  the  laws  of  the  country,  are  never- 
theless contrary  to  economic  laws  and 
considerations  and  to  public  policy, 
the  State  can  intervene  without  fear 
of  doing  harm.  Is  there  any  lack  of 
such  conditions  among  us  ?  I  fear  not. 
The  country  is  still  largely  governed 
by  castes,  and  it  has  to  compete 
with  nations  which  have  shaken  off 
feudal  ways  and  privileges  which  we 
continue  to  tolerate. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated 
and  enforced  that  the  way  to  go  to 
work  to  organize  the  home  market  is 
not  the  crude  and  unequal  and  explod- 
ed method  of  setting  up  tariffs.  It 
is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living, 
abolishing  those  centres  of  stagnant 
misery  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
name,  and  when  once  the  home  mar- 
ket is  so  organized  the  demand  for 
labor  will  be  larger  and  more  sustain- 
ed, and  more  capable  of  ensuring  it- 
self against  fluctuation. 

The  wisest  course  is  to  attack  these 
bad  conditions  ,boldly  and  fearlessly, 
to  abolish  them,  or,  if  we  can  not  do  i 
that,  to  modify  them;  deal  rigorously  \ 
with  vested  interests  and  monopolies 
which  cause  public  injury  or  stand 
in  the  way  of  improvement;  enlarge 
the  powers  of  local  authorities,  read- 
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just  our  taxing  system,  and  so  alter 
our  land  laws  as  to  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  houses  and  of  available  land  in 
town  and  country  alike ;  equalize  bur- 
dens local  as  well  as  imperial;  give- 
as  far  as  laws  and  customs  can  give 
it,  give  a  chance  to  every  man. 

Give  every  man  a  chance ;  those  are 
the  lines  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  along  those  lines  that 
lies  the  path  of  prosperity,  happiness 
and  strength.  There  lies  the  true 
wisdom,  and  not  false,  sham  wisdom; 
true  patriotism,  and  not  tinsel  patriot- 
ism ;  true  imperialism,  and  not  treach- 
erous imperialism. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  erase  from 
the  tablets  of  my  creed  any  principle, 
or  measure,  or  proposal,  or  ideal,  or 
aspiration  of  Liberalism.  First  of 
all  the  whole  range  of  reforms  which 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  sim- 
plify and  complete  our  electoral  and 
legislative  machinery  is  the  simplifi- 
cation of  registration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  plural  vote,  the  reduction 
of  electoral  expenses,  the  removal  of 
every  bar  to  the  free  choice  of  elec- 
tors, and  above  all,  the  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  are  changes  which  the 
workingman  ought  to  claim  as  his 
birthright.  It  is  these  that  will  give 
him  the  power  to  obtain,  with  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  other 
classes  of  the  community,  changes 
which  he  especially  desires  and  de- 
mands, without  waiting  upon  the  con- 
descending benevolence  or  the  grudg- 
I  ing  necessities  of  the  hereditary 
!  House.  We  have  long  been  anxious 
that  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  this  country  should  be  as  full,  as 
real  and  as  simple  as  possible;  that 
the  workman  who  follows  his  work 
and  changes  his  house  should  not  be 
hustled  and  chivied  out  of  his  vote. 


The  condemnation  of  the  Educatioa 
Act,  as  ignoring  popular  rights,  as 
excluding  from  their  proper  share  of 
influence  the  parent  and  the  taxpay- 
er, the  two  classes  most  concerned, 
and  as  writing  upon  the  door  of  en- 
try to  a  great  and  honorable  and 
beneficent  profession  a  sectarian  test 
—that  is  a  standing  condemnation 
which  time  can  never  wither.  It 
must  be  put  an  end  to  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  public,  whose  money  is 
taken,  and  who  as  patriots  and  as 
parents  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  character  and  quality  and  nature 
of  the  education  given  to  children  at 
the  most  receptive  period  of  their 
lives,  must  have  the  command  in  this 
matter,  and  not  any  self-constituted 
body  of  managers,  or  anjy  man, 
whether  he  be  parson  or  layman. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  have  got 
to  do— the  most  urgent,  but  no  easy 
thing— is  to  repair  as  far  as  posible 
the  damage  that  the  Licensing  Act 
has  done.  The  first  is  to  restore  the 
local  licensing  authority  to  the  full 
powers  and  discretion  originally  pos- 
sessed, and  to  extend  those  powers 
considerably;  the  best  and  the  su- 
preme judges  are  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  whose  daily  lives .  are  af- 
fected by  the  liquor  traffic.  That  is 
the  cardinal  principle  to  bear  in  mind. 
The  next  thing  is  to  impose  a  limit 
of  time  to  the  artificial  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Those  two  things  of  them- 
selves will  be  of  great  difficulty  to 
carry  through  any  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  House  of  Lords  perhaps 
still  more.  But  it  is  one  of  the  first 
things  we  have  got  to  do. 

Another  great  object  will  be  to  im- 
prove our  land  system  and  our  agri- 
cultural conditions  so  as  to  keep  more 
men  on  the  soil  and  take  others  back 
to  it.     It  is  not  in  our  colonies  only. 
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and  our  dependencies  across  the  seas, 
that  we  have  a  great  estate  to  de- 
velop; we  have  it  here  under  our  eyes. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting 
the  people  on  the  soil  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  engage  all  their  energies 
in  its  improvement.  We  must  try  to 
get  rid  of  anything  that  hinders  the 
development  of  agriculture,  restric- 
tions that  we  have  outgrown  and 
habits  that  belong  to  a  patriarchal 
states  of  things. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  and 
broadening  of  view  on  this  si^bject. 
There  is  a  growing  belief  in  co-opera- 
tive methods,  both  in  purchase,  tran- 
sit, dairying,  and  in  the  application 
of  scientific  processes,  in  the  adoption 
of  what  may  be  called  a  forward  pol- 
icy to  meet  the  changes  and  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  time  has  brought 
with  it.  If  our  system  of  tenure  in 
this  country  hinders  this  development 
and  cramps  in  any  way  the  freedom 
of  the  cultivator,  then  such  changes 
must  be  made  in  our  system  as  shall 
give  the  requisite  security  and  inde- 
pendence to  the  cultivator,  and  en- 
able him,  to  the  great  benefit  not  only 
of  himself,  but  of  his  landowner  and 
the  nation  at  large,  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  methods.  These 
are  the  general  lines  on  which  legis- 
lation will  have  to  move  forward  to 
bring  our  agricultural  system  into 
harmony  with  the  latest  methods,  in 
whose  adoption  lie  our  best  hopes  of 
agricultural  prosperity.  These  are 
the  ways  to  encouragt  enterp-rise  and 
good  farming,  to  bring  labor  and 
capital  both  in  larger  quantities  to 
be  applied  to  the  land,  and  to  build  up 
a  healthy  rural  population. 

I  hold  that  there  are  three  main 
divisions  of  operation  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
rural  population.     First  of  all,  it  is 


necessary  to  provide  healthy,  com- 
fortable homes  in  the  country.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  furnishing  to  the 
laborer  in  the  country  the  opportunity 
of  a  career,  so  that  by  industry  and 
intelligence  he  may  raise  himself. 
Third,  there  should  be  freedom  in 
that  career. 

I  stand  by  my  ideal  and  I  object  to 
that  of  the  past  government  as  to  the 
armaments  which  we  need.  The  dif- 
ference between  us  is  crucial  and  fun- 
damental. I  claim  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  vie,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  us  to  attempt  to 
vie,  with  our  great  military  continen- 
tal neighbors.     We  do  not  want  70,- 

000  men  to  launch  upon  Europe.  I  am 
xht  roughly  opposed  to  the  whole  idea. 

1  am  opposed  to  it  on  strategical 
grounds;  I  am  opposed  to  it  as  a  con- 
ception of  international  relations, 
and  provocative  of  unnecessary  fric- 
tion and  of  war.  I  remember  what 
a  witty  Frenchman  once  said  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia— that  Prussia 
was  not  a  country  with  an  army,  but 
an  army  with  a  country.  I  don't 
want  such  conditions  to  be  realized, 
or  even  approached  in  England.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  military  England, 
still  less  a  military  Scotland,  or 
Wales,  saturated  with  military  ideas, 
regarding  military  glory,  military  ap- 
titude, military  interests  as  the  great 
thing  in  life. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  position,  for 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Em- 
pire, for  our  immense  trade,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  our  shores, 
that  we  have  a  very  strong  navy,  hav- 
ing the  full  command  of  the  sea.  But 
the  increase  of  our  navy  estimates  has 
been  ninety  per  cent  since  1895.  Is 
this  race  forced  upon  us  by  the  am- 
bitions and  actions  of  other  powers, 
or  is  it  in  any  degree  our  ambitions. 
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our  actions  that  are  forcing  it  upon 
them?  There  used  to  be  a  standard 
that  we  should  have  as  many  ships  as 
any  other  two  powers,  but  last  year 
France,  Germany  and  Russia  combin- 
ed spent  £32,000,000,  and  in  this  year 
we  are  spending  £34,500,000,  so  that 
we  are  exceeding  the  expenditure  of 
the  three  powers.  This  may  be  prov- 
ed to  be  necessary,  but  one  would 
think  that  so  great  an  increase  of 
navy  estimates  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
army  estimates,  because  if  we  have 
command  of  the  seas,  our  shores  are 
therefore  all  but  absolutely  safe  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  surely  room 
for  a  large  reduction  in  army  ex- 
penditure. 

The  navy  is  not  only  our  first  line 
of  defense,  it  is  our  second  and  third 
as  well.  But  there  is  another  line  of 
defense,  which  comes  before  the  army 
and  navy,  and  that  is  ''friendly  re- 
lations with  other  countries. '^  Would 
to  heaven  that  Great  Britain,  in  the 
years  to  come,  might  regain  something 
of  its  old  fame,  when  it  stood  among 
the  nations  for  the  belief  that  right- 
doing  and  honest-dealing  are  the  sur- 
est tower  of  strength,  and  that  no  ob- 
ject to  be  sought  by  human  states- 
manship transcends  in  importance  the 
cultivation  of  relations  of  mutual 
confidence  and  respect  between  the 
families  of  mankind. 

The  insane  race  and  rivalry  of  ar- 
maments does  not  conduce  to  the 
strengthening  of  these  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  authoritative  unanimous 
voice  and  opinion  and  direction  of 
all  the  great  powers  of  the  world  de- 
manded at  the  Hague  their  limitation 
for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of 
humanity.  Overtures  to  t[his  effect 
have    been   made    and  rejected.     Let 


us  make  them  again  and  again  until 
we  succeed.  I  can  not  express  my 
views  on  this  more  forcibly  than  by 
quoting  the  solemn  warning  and  ad- 
vice of  Lord  Salisbury,  in  November, 
1897:  ''The  one  hope  that  we  have 
to  prevent  this  competition  from  end- 
ing in  a  terrible  effort  of  riutual  des- 
truction, which  will  be  fatal  to  Chris- 
tian civilization,  is  that  the  powers 
may  gradually  be  brought  to  act  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  spirit  on  all  sub- 
jects of  difference  that  may  arise,  un- 
til at  last  they  shall  be  welded  to- 
gether in  some  international  con- 
stitution which  shall  give  to  the 
world,  as  a  result  of  their  great 
strength,  a  long  spell  of  unfettered 
commerce,  prosperous  trade  and  con- 
tinued peace. ' '  A  great  step  was  ac- 
complished for  civilization  and  hu- 
manity when  a  shrine  was  set  up  con- 
secrated to  the  common  interests, 
common  conscience  and  the  common 
purposes  of  the  human  race. 

The  question  of  the  better  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  directly  and  impera- 
tively concerns  both  parties.  The 
principle  of  self-government,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  elective  element  shall 
be  the  governing  element  in  Ireland, 
remains,  in  my  view,  the  only  prin- 
ciple consonant  with  our  constitution- 
al habits  and  practice,  and  above  all, 
the  only  principle  that  will  ever  work. 
I  am  for  adopting  such  methods  and 
such  a  plan  as  may  appear  most  like- 
ly to  bring  a  successful  issue  to  this 
principle  and  the  policy  arising  from 
it.  For  twenty  years  of  effort  and 
sacrifice  the  Liberal  party,  amid  mis- 
representation and  villification,  has 
contended  for  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  Ireland,  and  as  time  and 
circumstances  allow  we  will  prosecute 
the  same  beneficent  cause,  not  without 
hope  that  both  parties  in  the  State, 
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as  the  goal  to  be  reached  becomes  bet- 
ter realized,  will  unite  in  a  sustained 
effort  to  attain  it. 

Freedom  is  our  keynote.  Freedom 
and  equality.  And  if  it  be  the  lot  of 
the  Liberal  government  to  give  the 
country  ten  years,  or  five  years,  of 
Liberal  administration,  let  them  not 
be  years  of  compromising  or  of  tem- 
porizing, but  let  them  be  years  of 
resolute  action.  Then  at  the  end  of 
that   time  — so   many   of   us    as    shall 


survive  to  see  it— we  may  not  have 
created  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  point  to 
burdens  removed,  to  liberties  extend- 
ed, to  opportunities  equalized,  to  the 
resources  of  our  country  more  fully 
developed,  comfort  better  diffused, 
independence  encouraged,  and  <by 
these  peaceful  and  quiet  methods  an 
accretion  of  strength  given  to  the  Em- 
pire through  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people. 


The  Spanisli-Speaking  World  To-Day 

BY  HUBERT  M.  SKINNER  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE. 

The  Spaniard  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  would  seem,  have  always  been  at  logger-heads. 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Armada  and  before,  there  has  been  a  contempt  of  the  Spaniard  in 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman.  And  yet  there  is  little  reason  for  this  attitude  of  mind.  In 
numbers,  in  wealth,  in  its  literature,  art  and  science,  the  Spanish-speaking  world  is  develop- 
ing rapidly  to-day. 


IT  is  time  for  us  as  a  people  to  re- 
cast our  opinions  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  world,  since  these  are 
mostly  traditional  and— as  far  as  they 
were  ever  correct— have  not  taken 
sufficiently  into  account  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  trend  of  the  past  few 
decades. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the 
men  of  English  speech  have  been  at 
odds  with  the  men  employing  the  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  In  the  ^^ mother 
country,"  England,  Henry  the 
Seventh  competed  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  the  exploration  of  the 
coast  of  the  newly  discovered  western 
world.  His  grand-daughter  Elizabeth, 
shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
eonq'uest  and  enslavement  of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  did  not  hesitate  to  seize 
the  treasure  ships  on  which  the  ill- 
gotten  gold  of  these  dominions  was 
loaded  for  transportation  to  'Hhe 
Peninsula."  It  was  Protestant  and 
Catholic  at  war  in  those  days.     The 


English  aided  the  Netherlands  in 
their  war  for  independence  of  Span- 
ish control.  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands led  in  the  opposition  to  the 
causes  which  was  dearest  of  all  to  the 
Spanish  heart  in  the  days  of  warring 
creeds. 

In  the  New  World  the  Spaniard 
has  been  our  competitor  and  adver- 
sarj'^  from  the  earliest  Colonial  days 
to  a  time  within  the  memory  of  school 
boys.  Florida,  Texas  and  Cuba  have 
been  successive  subjects  of  conten- 
tion. The  enmities  of  our  ancestors 
were  perpetual,  while  the  caSises 
changed  from  religious  and  personal 
to  territorial  and  political.  From 
the  time  of  the  Armada  (1588)  hatred 
has  been  mingled  with  contempt  foi 
the  Spanish.  Shakespeare  expressed 
this  feeling  in  a  single  line  when  he' 
spoke  of  the  man— 


''From  tawny  Spain, 
world's  debate." 


lost     in 
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The  contemptuous  epithet  'Hawny^' 
had  reference  primarily,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  yellow  of  the  Spanish 
flag;  but  it  contains,  also,  perhaps  a 
suggestion  of  the  faded  tints  of  Au- 
tumn, the  season  of  the  dying  year. 
The  '^world's  debate '^  signified  not  so 
much  the  war  of  words  as  the  argu- 
ment of  cannon,  like  the  recent  ' '  de- 
bate''  in  the  Corean  straits,  between 
Togo  and  Rojestvensky.  In  such  a 
contest,  Spain  was  deemed  already 
''lost"  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

Antipodes  alike  in  theories  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  religion,  in  social  life 
and  in  the  development  of  their  litera. 
t'ures,  the  English-speaking  world  and 
,  the  Spanish-speaking  world  have  nev- 
!  er  understood  each  other.     We  have 
I  held  the  Spanish  to  be  given  over  to 
I  besotted  bigotry  and   tyranny.   With 
the  exception  of  their  immortal  ''Don 
Quixote/'  we  have  known  nothing  of 
their  literature,  nor  have  we  bothered 
ourselves   to   inquire  if  they  possess 
any.       In  the  Americas  the  principle 
,  of  political   union   triumphed   in  the 
t  North  and  of  disunion  in  the  South. 
There  was  stability  on  the  one  hand 
and  anarchy  on  the  other.  The  puny, 
half -barbarous  Spanish  republics,  like 
their  mother  land,  have  seemed  ''^lost 
in  the  world's  debate." 
j     We  have  seemed  to  see  the  decad- 
i  ence  of  Spain  reflected  in  her  former 
world-possessions.     We  have  deemed 
,it   b^t   a   matter  of   time  when   the 
;" Saxon"  should  spread  over  the  vast 
regions  where  the  Spanish  flag  once 
floated    and      the      Spanish    element 
should  be   absorbed   in   the   stronger 
life  current  of  northern  blood. 
|!|    We  have  reasoned  but  superficially. 
Ijl^hile  noting  the  misdeeds  of  the  gov- 
slbrnment  of  old  Spain,  we  might  have 
-inquired  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  Spanish  people  as  reflected  in  the 


utterances  of  their  representative  au- 
thors.    While    counting,   with   amus- 
ing   contempt,    thirty    revolutions    in 
Mexico  within   the   space  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  we  might  have  qliestioned 
with  ourselves  if  this  state  of  affairs 
was  really  to  continue.     While  assum- 
ing that  the  Spanish  element  in  Am- 
erica and  the  Philippines  is  destined 
to  be  absorbed  by  stronger  race  ele- 
ments, we  might  have  asked  if  this 
Spanish  element  is  of  a  nature  to  be 
absorbed,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  the  most  persistent  and  tenacious 
of  all  race  elements.     While  ignoring 
Spanish  literature,  as  a  subject  scarce- 
ly worthy  of  idle  inquiry,  we  might 
have  learned  something  about  its  rank 
in  merit  and  its  presumable  influence 
upon   the  world   of  the  future.     In- 
stead of  asuming  that   the   Spanish- 
speaking  world  is  really  decadent,  we 
should  have  questioned  if  it  were  not 
really  in  a  stage  of  transition,  with 
vast  possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  events  of  the  past  seven  years 
have  opened  the  way  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  actual  status.  And 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  which  we 
are  beginning  to  learn : 

1.— The  Spanish-speaking  world  is 
much  larger  than  the  French-speak- 
ing, and  nearly  as  large  as  the  Ger- 
man-speaking. There  are  perhaps 
fifty  millions  of  people  in  all  who 
make  use  of  the  French  language,  and 
seventy  millions,  all  told,  who  speak 
German  in  some  of  its  forms.  There 
are  probably  sixty-five  millions  or 
more  who  speak  Spanish;  and  if  we 
include  with  them  those  who  use  the 
closely  related  Portuguese,  the  num- 
ber will  be  about  eighty-five  millions. 
2.— The  Spanish-speaking  world  is 
growing  steadily  in  numbers.  Its  de- 
structive wars  have  ceased.  The  love 
of  children  is  characteristic  of  Span- 
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ish- American  lands.  In  these  times  of 
peace  and  in  this  western  world  of 
boundless  resources,  there  will  be  a 
vast  increase  in  the  population  with 
every  succeeding  generation.  The 
birth  rate  of  the  French  is  to-day 
but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  above 
the  death  rate.  The  population  of 
France  is  already  stationary,  and  will 
soon  decline  actually,  as  it  has  long 
been  declining  relatively  among  the 
populations  of  the  world.  The  Ger- 
mans are  a  fecund  people,  but  Ger- 
many is  already  crowded  and  its  sur- 
plus population  goes  to  foreign  lands, 
to  blend  with  their  people  as  a  drop 
of  water  melts  into  the  sea.  The  Ital- 
ians are  increasing,  but  are  wholly 
out  of  consideration  as  compared  with 
the  peoples  of  Spanish  origin. 

3.— The  Spanish-speaking  peoples 
are  growing  prodigiously  in  wealth. 
Thirty  years  of  peace  in  Mexico  have 
wrought  miracles  of  development, 
and  the  worlv  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  A 
great  mart  of  more  than  a  million 
people  has  grown  up  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  Argentine— a  city  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Rome  or  of  Madrid ; 
a  city  of  great  warehouses,  elevators, 
factories  and  wharves;  a  city  of  splen- 
did boulevards  and  elegant  mansions; 
a  city  rich  in  works  of  art  and  in 
luxurious  adornment.  Chile  has  al- 
ways been  progressive  and  thrifty. 
Is  there  a  nation  in  all  South  Am- 
erica that  is  not  advancing  in  ma- 
terial wealth?  The  ''pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles," Cuba,  is  believed  to  have  en- 
tered upon  a  career  of  affluence.  The 
Philippines,  likewise,  have  come  to  a 
turning  point,  whence,  freed  from  the 
burdens  which  have  borne  so  heavily 
upon  them  in  the  past,  they  will  ac- 
hieve the  objects  of  no  ordinary  am- 
bition. 

4.— The  Spanish  literature  far  sur- 


passes the  French,  the  German,  the 
talian.  It  is  second  only  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  literatures  of  the  world. 
Calderon  is  the  only  dramatist  to  be 
compared  with  Shakespeare.  The 
classic  drama  of  the  Spanish  is  much 
greater  in  volume  than  the  English. 
In  its  variety  and  in  the  splendor  of  its 
diction,  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement 
to  every  American  who  investigates 
it.  In  the  realm  of  humor,  practical 
philosophy,  graceful  lyric  and  sonor- 
ous declamation,  the  Spanish  writers 
have  scarcely  any  equals  in  the  world. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  Span- 
ish literature  consists  simply  in  the 
finished  work  of  a  by-gone  age.  New 
forms  of  literature  are  apt  to  have 
their  origin  in  Spain.  Lara  was  the 
precursor  of  Washington  Irving  and 
George  William  Curtis.  The  opera 
practically  began  in  Spain.  The 
newspaper  ''paragraph,"  the  modern 
"short  story"  .and  the  "funny  col- 
umn" are  all  of  Spanish  origin  or 
suggestion.  Spanish  literature  is  full 
of  the  noblest  sentiment,  of  practi- 
cal wisdom  relating  to  all  the  affairs 
of  life.  The  standard  dramas  abound 
in  sentiments  which  might  have  been 
uttered  by  Washington  or  by  Glad- 
stone. Spanish  authorship  is  not 
confined  to  Spain.  All  Spanish  Am- 
erica teems  with  authors  of  prose 
and  verse  of  no  small  degree  of  merit. 

The  splendid  fabric  of  Spanish 
classical  literature  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving. With  the  future  growth  of 
Spanish-American  nations  in  wealth 
and  culture,  it  will  be  popularized  as 
never  before.  More  and  more  will  it 
become  the  possession  of  the  popu- 
lace, with  the  multiplication  of  cheap 
and  accessible  reading.  Of  the  real 
merits  of  Spanish  literature  Vv^e  have 
been  in  no  position  to  judge.  The 
summaries  contained  in     our     cycio- 
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pedias,  and  the  specimen  *' transla- 
tions" found  in  ''collections"  of  the 
world's  literature  are  apt  to  be  farci- 
cal. Even  the  books  of  the  late  But- 
ler Clark  of  'Oxford  and  John  Owen 
of  London  betray  an  utter  want  of 
sympathy  or  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  the  writers. 

5.— As  to  the  elimination  or  a,b- 
sorption  of  the  Spanish  race  element 
by  the  assimilation  of  the  ''Saxon," 
this  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
no  race  element  so  persistent,  so  in- 
eradicable. Facial  feature,  tempera- 
ment, inherited  tendencies  of  the 
Spanish  persist  in-  the  offspring  of 
Spaniards  by  French,  Indian,  Aztec, 
Peruvian,  German  or  American  moth- 
ers—persist through  long  generations 
of  utter  isolation  or  of  close  contact 
with  other  elements;  persist  in  the 
cool  North  or  in  the  torrid  South; 
persist  in  the  mountain  lands,  in  the 
vast  forests,  upon  the  grassy  plains; 
persist  amid  the  most  varied  scenes  of 
city  and  country  life,  of  active  labor 
or  of  luxurious  ease.  This  is  the 
testimony—  willing  or  reluctant— of 
all  intelligent  observers. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  persitent 
Spanish  inheritance  is  unmodified  by 
the  mingled  blood  of  other  races.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
and  Italians  who  have  been  pouring 
into  South  America  in  the  stream  of 
westward  emigration  from  Europe 
will  have  their  influence  in  Spanish 
America  as  the  like  accessions  have 
with  us.  But  they  will  become  ab- 
sorbed. The  cooler  blood  of  the  nor- 
thern peoples  gives  only  a  steadier 
direction,  a  greater  force,  to  the 
Spanish  impulses  of  their  mixed  de- 
scendants. 

As  to  what  really  constitutes  the 
Spanish  type,  we  have  been  much  in 
error.     The  "grave,  taciturn,  and  dis- 


tant Spaniard,"  of  whom  we  have 
studied  for  generations  in  our  school 
geographies,  is  a  myth.  Quick,  witty, 
alert,  responsive,  merry,  volatile,  the 
Spaniard  is  the  very  opposite  of  the 
imaginary  character  of  our  text- 
books. 

The  West  Indian  pirate  of  our  old 
dime  "novels"  (written  in  New  York 
garrets)  and  the  slaver  of  our  ante- 
bellum days  do  not  represent  him. 
The  former  never  existed  in  life,  and 
the  latter  was  exceptional.  It  should 
be  remembered,  moreover,  that  Spain 
is  much  diversified  in  its  population; 
that  the  idler  in  tattered  silk  and 
velvet,  who  sings  his  serenades  in  An- 
dalusian  moonlit  groves  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  thrifty,  methodical, 
theorizing,  inventive,  Yan|kee-Uke 
Spaniard  of  Barcelona.  It  is  claimed, 
in  explanation  of  the  thrift  and  or- 
der of  Chile  and  the  Argentine,  that 
the  people  of  northern  Spain  gave 
principal  direction  to  the  develop- 
met  of  these  commonwealths.  Yet 
with  all  their  differences,  the  several 
varieties  of  poulalion  in  old  Spain 
are  all  Spanish  in  a  way;  they  have 
much  in  common. 

6.— There  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  general  public  senti- 
ment regarding  the  Philippines.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  would  prove 
remunerative  commercially  as  a  col- 
onial possession;  that  the  memory  as 
of  centuries  of  misgoverning  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  American  life 
and  thought  to  Spanish.  Of  the  five 
millions  who  speak  Spanish  in  the 
islands,  ,but  a  small  part,  it  was  said, 
are  Spanish.  No  genuine  love  of 
Spanish  literature,  no  strong  pride  in 
Spanish  history  and  achievement,  it 
was  claimed,  exists  among  the  popu- 
lace. The  recent  magnificent  cele- 
bration at  Manila  of  the  tercentenary 
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of  '  ^  Don  Quixote  " — a  celebration  so 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic,  so  ela- 
borate and  elegant,  so  striking  in 
every  respect,  that  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  Madrid—  is  an  emphatio 
answer  to  one  who  questions  the  exist. 
fsnce  of  a  strong  and  enduring  pride 
in  the  Spanish  language  and  letters 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Luzo. 
Few  Americans  now  expect  or  desire 
a  perpetual  prolongation  of  the  pres- 
ent political  status  in  the  Philippines, 
or  look  for  a  future  '^assimilation'' 
in  language  and  in  blood. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  present  outlook  for  the 
century  upon  which  we  have  entered. 

From  Santa  Fe  northward  to  the 
Arctic  (Circle  extends  the  English- 
speaking  world  of  America,  in  an  un- 
broken line.  From  Santa  Fe,  or  at 
least  from  El  Paso,  southward,  ex- 
tends the  Spanish-speaking  world  to 
Cape  Horn,  through  ninety  degrees  of 
latitude,  in  an  unbroken  line.  While 
Spain  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  Eur- 
ope, as  compared  with  Germany  or 
with  France,  or  even  with  Italy,  there 
can  be  no  German  nation,  no  French 
nation,  no  Italian  nation  in  this 
western  world.  The  English  language 
already  spoken  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people 
in  all  the  world,  is  expanding  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  Spanish  language 
is  expanding  far  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  continental  language  of 
western  Europe.  The  Pacific  is  to  be 
the  theatre  of  great  activities  in  this 
new  century.  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico,  the  Antilles 
and  the  Philippines  will  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  the  great  world.  The 


''Saxon"  and  the  "Spaniard"  of 
the  future  will  have  more  and  more 
interests  in  common;  will,  to  an  ever 
increasing  degree,  take  account  of 
each  other;  will  learn  to  work  togeth- 
er for  their  common  interests. 

The  first  duty  of  each  is  to  recast 
his  inherited  opinions  of  the  oth'er; 
to  estimate  the  other  at  his  true  value. 
Cultured  Spaniards  everywhere  are 
including  a  knowledge  of  ^ngKsh 
among  the  essentials  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  new  demands  of  the  diplo- 
matic world  and  of  the  commercial 
world  alike  render  it  desirable  for 
ambitious  young  Americans  to  ac- 
quire an  accurate  and  ready  know- 
ledge of  the  Castilian  tongue.  Al- 
ready our  great  commercial  houses 
are  learning  why  we  have  failed  to  se- 
cure our  share  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade.  Our  inherited  beliefs  and 
prejudi'cjes,  belonging  to  a  bygone 
era,  have  prevented  us  from  grasp- 
ing the  situation— from  understand- 
ing the  peoples  with  whom  we  would 
deal  commercially,  and  with  whom 
we  must  have  much  intercourse  in  all 
the  future. 

We  love  to  think  that  the  blend- 
ing of  Saxon  and  Norman  in  English 
history  was  the  greatest  of  all  his- 
torical events  in  its  ultimate  results 
for  the  world ;  that  each  of  these  race 
elements  supplemented  the  other  in 
the  precise  manner  and  proportion 
required  to  achieve  the  highest 
civilization  of  the  world.  What  may 
not  the  proximity,  the  co-operation, 
and,  in  a  measure,  the  mingling,  of 
"Saxon"  and  "Spaniard"  accom- 
plish in  the  new  era  upon  which  we 
have  entered? 


Ranch  Life  in  the  Calgary  District 

BY  FRANK  G.  CARPENTER  IN  HERALD  MAGAZINE. 

Racy  stories  are  these  about  the  remittance  man,  pupil  farmers  and  settlers  of  the  North 
West.  It  is  a  great  free  country,  whither  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  flocking.  Some 
are  shrewd,  some  are  easily  gulled,  some  come  to  have  a  good  time  and  some  to  make  their 
fortunes.    In  their  lives  there  is  much  material  for  the  writer  of  romance. 


IF  you  want  to  see  a  live  frontier 
town  come  to  Calgary.  It  is  the 
ranching  capital  of  the  Canadian 
cattle  country,  and  it  has  for  years 
been  a  sort  of  Keeley  cure  for  the 
younger  sons  of  English  lords  and 
dukes.  Lying  in  Western  Canada,  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  north  of  the 
American  boundary,  it  is  a  sort  of  a 
cross  between  Denver  and  Cheyenne, 
peppered  with  the  spice  of  Monte 
Carlo  and  London.  There  is  no  more 
sporty  town  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  is  business  from  the  word 
"go,"  but  at  the  same  time  cowboys 
gallop  through  its  streets,  and  fine 
looking  Englishmen  in  riding  trous- 
ers, leather  leggings  and  Norfolk 
jackets  play  polo  on  the  outskirts. 

There  are  a  number  of  hotels,  and 
every  hotel  has  a  well  patronized  bar. 
There   are   two   clubs,    one  known   as 
the  Ranchers'   and  the  other    as   the 
Alberta.  The  Ranchers'  Club  is  large- 
ly composed  of  the  sons  of  rich  Eng- 
lish families.     It  is  independent    and 
awfully  swell.    The  Alberta    Club    is 
mostly  business  men,  comprising  the 
real  estate  dealers,  merchants,  whole- 
sale and  retail,   and  other  prominent 
characters  who  want  to  make  Calgary 
great.    As  for  the  Ranchers,  they  do 
not  care  a  cent  for  Calgary  and  are 
more  interested  in  polo  than  politics. 
Among    the    characters  of    Calgary 
are  the  remittance  men.    They  are  the 
younger    sons    of    wealthy    or    noble 
English  families,  who  are  out  here  to 
make  their  fortunes  and  grow  up  with 
the  country.      Some    have    come    be- 
cause their  people  did  not  want  them 


at  home,     and     others    because  they 
liked   the    wild     life   of   the  prairies, 
which  until  recently  has  corresponded 
somewhat  with   Kipling's   description 
of  "the  country  east  of  Suez"  : 
"Where  the  best  is  like  the  worst- 
Where  there  aren't  no  Ten  Command- 
ments, 
And  a  man  can  raise  a  thirst." 

These  remittance  men  get  so  much 
money  every  month,  or  every  quarter, 
and  most  of  them  spend  it  in  drink- 
ing and  carousing.  Many  are  "ne'er 
do  wells,"  and  they  fall  lower  and 
lower,  relying  entirely  on  their  re- 
mittances to  keep  them  going.  I 
know,  for  instance,  one  son  of  an 
English  lord  whom  you  may  see  al- 
most any  day  here  hanging  over  the 
bar,  and  another  who  has  ducal  blood 
in  his  veins  who  will  gladly  borrow  a 
quarter  of  you  if  he  strikes  you  in  the 
lean  days  prior  to  the  next  remit- 
tance. 

The  stories  of  how  some  of  these 
remittance  men  take  in  their  parents 
are  interesting.  They  are  sent  out 
here  with  the  idea  that  they  may 
make  their  fortunes,  and  they  fre- 
quently bring  large  sums  to  invest. 
As  soon  as  they  arrive  they  go  into 
crazy  speculation  and  wild  extrava- 
gances, sending  back  to  their  parents 
for  more  money  from  time  to  time. 
One  character  of  this  kind  was  Dickie 
Bright,  the  grandson  of  the  man  for 
whom  the  disease  of  the  kidneys  was 
named.  Dickie's  father  was  rich  and 
he  had  supplied  Dickie  with  money 
and  sent  him  out  here  to  grow  up 
with  the  country.     Dickie  invested  in 
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a  ranch  and  asked  for  large  remit- 
tances from  time  to  time  on  the  plea 
of  increasing  his  live  stock. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  home 
florid  stories  of  the  money  he  was 
making  and  how  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  cattle  king.  Shortly  after  one  of 
his  most  enthusiastic  letters  he  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  New  York 
saying  that  his  father  had  just  arriv- 
ed there,  and  that  he  was  coming  out 
to  see  him.  The  boy  was  in  despair. 
'He  had  spent  his  remittances  in  riot- 
ous living  and  he  had  no  cattle  to 
speak  of.  Adjoining  him,  however, 
was  one  of  the  largest  cattle  owners 
of  the  west.  He  confided  in  him  and 
persuaded  him  to  lend  him  a  thous- 
and head  of  his  best  stock  for  one 
night.  When  he  made  this  request  his 
neighbor  asked  what  he  wanted  to 
do  with  the  cattle.    He  replied  : 

"I  shall  put  them  in  my  corral,  and 
when  the  old  man  comes  I  will  show 
them  as  my  herd.  Dad  can't  stay  but 
a  day,  and  I  will  see  that  they  are 
driven  back  safe  to  you  the  next 
morning." 

The  rancher  was  something  of  a 
sport  himself,  and  he  finally  consent- 
ed to  help  the  boy  out  of  his  trouble. 
The  cattle  were  sent  over.  Old  Dr. 
Bright  duly  arrived,  and  he  was  driv- 
en out  and  shown  the  herd,  which 
Dickie  said  was  only  a  sample  of  his 
stock  which  he  had  brought  in  to 
show  to  his  father.  The  boy  added, 
however,  that  it  was  not  good  to 
keep  the  cattle  penned  up  and  that 
they  must  go  back  upon  the  range 
right  away.  The  old  doctor  was  de- 
lighted and  gave  Dickie  a  check  for 
$10,000  to  increase  the  business  be- 
fore he  left.  When  he  returned  to 
England  he  boasted  about  the  clubs 
how^  his  boy  had  built  up  one  of  the 
biggest  stock  ranches  in  the  west  and 
was  making  a  fortune  on  the  Cana- 
dian plains.     In  the  meantime  Dickie 


was  luxuriating  on  his  $10,000.  It 
soon  disappeared,  and  a  little  later 
he  wrote  to  his  father  for  more,  say- 
ing that  cold  and  disease  had  ruined 
his  herd.  As  a  result  he  was  called 
back  to  England. 

Another  remittance  boy  added  to 
his  income  by  pretending  to  have  a 
gopher  farm.  His  father  had  no  idea 
that  the  word  "gopher"  meant  much 
the  same  as  ground  squirrel,  and 
when  his  boy  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
letter  saying  that  he  had  now  a  stock 
of  700  blooded  gophers  on  his  range 
he  thought  he  was  doing  well.  When 
he  added  that  the  animals  were  in 
good  condition,  but  that  it  would 
take  a  thousand  dollars  more  to  keep 
them  in  shape  for  the  market  next 
Sprinn-  the  father  sent  on  the  mon- 
ey, evidently  thinking  that  the  goph- 
er was  some  new  breed  of  sheep  or 
cattle. 

Another  young  Englishman  came 
here  with  an  intense  desire  to  learn 
ranching,  and  he  had  no  sooner  arriv- 
ed than  he  got  a  place  as  a  cowboy. 
He  was  anxious  to  begin  work  at 
once,  so  the  second  day  after  he  came 
he  was  told  to  go  out  and  round  up 
the  lambs  and  get  them  in  the  corral 
for  the  evening.  The  young  man 
started  enthusiastically.  Dinner  time 
passed  and  he  had  not  returned.  The 
hour  for  supper  arrived,  and  he  was 
still  absent.  A  little  later  he  dragged 
himself  into  the  house,  dead  tired.  He 
was  asked  why  he  had  stayed  so  long, 
and  replied  that  he  had  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  the  lambs,  but  that  he 
had  finally  succeeded  in  getting  all 
but  two  into  the  corral  and  that 
those  two  ran  so  fast  that  he  could 
not  catch  them.  The  other  cowboys 
considered  this  strange,  as  the  lambs 
are  not  hard  to  drive,  so  they  took 
a  lantern  and  went  out  to  the  corral. 
As  they  opened  the  door  about  a 
score     of    jack   rabbits   dashed    past 
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them.  The  young  nobleman  had  mis- 
taken jack  rabbits  for  lambs,  and  had 
finally  managed  to  get  them  inside 
the  enclosure.  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  story. 

This  young  man  was  a  pupil  farmer. 
Scores  of  such  have  been  sent  out 
from  England  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  learn  farming.  There 
are  men  who  make  a  regular  business 
of  drumming  up  such  students.  They 
go  to  the  rich  families  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  persuade 
them  that  there  is  great  money  in 
ranching  and  undertake  to  teach  their 
sons  the  business  for  a  consideration. 
The  boys  are  charged  all  the  way 
from  a  thousand  dollars  upward  a 
year  for  their  instruction,  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  made  to  do  the 
dirty  work,  to  clean  up  the  stables, 
wash  the  dishes  and  labor  early  and 
late.  As  soon  as  they  find  out  the 
deception  they  run  off,  but  the  money 
has  been  paid  in  advance  and  the 
agents  always  come  out  ahead.  I 
heard  of  one  young  pupil  farmer  who 
was  met  the  other  day  by  a  man  who 
knew  him  when  he  first  arrived  in 
Calgary.  He  asked  the  boy  how  he 
liked  the  work  and  if  he  was  still 
studying.    The  reply  was  quick  : 

"I  am  not.  I  chucked  that  job  six 
months  ago  and  I  now  have  two  pupil 
farmers  myself." 

This  same  game  was  played  in  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  by  several  Englishmen 
some  years  ago.  One  of  them  brought 
over  large  numbers  of  boys  at  good 
prices.  He  had  games  and  amuse- 
ments to  get  money  out  of  their  pock- 
ets, teaching  them  to  play  polo  and 
selling  ponies  to  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  made  a  small  fortune  be- 
fore his  frauds  were  discovered. 

Speaking  of  the  young  Englishman's 
jack  rabbits  reminds  me  of  a  story 
that  Peter  Naismith,  the  manager  of 
the    Alberta  Railway    and  Irrigation 


Company,  of  Lethbridge,  tells  of  his 
experiences  at  Frank,  Alta.,  where 
one  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  tipped 
over,  burying  a  town  and  killing  a 
large  number  of  people.  This  moun- 
tain was  so  delicately  poised  that  an 
excavation  at  its  foot  caused  it  to 
crack,  and  some  millions  of  tons  of 
earth  slid  off,  covering  the  railroad 
track  and  changing  the  whole  face  of 
the  country.  The  earth  continued  to 
rumble  for  days,  and  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  came  to  see  the 
great  convulsions  of  nature.  It  was 
just  after  the  disaster  that  Peter 
Naismith  went  up  to  take  a  look  at 
the  ruins.  As  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  them  a  great  groaning  came  from 
below  him,  and  it  looked  as  though  a 
second  slide  was  about  to  occur.  All 
of  the  party  ran  for  their  lives,  and 
Naismith  faster  than  any.  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  frightened.  He  replied: 

"I  should  say  I  was.  I  ran  down 
that  mountain  as  though  all  the  furies 
were  after  me.  Indeed,  I  ran  so  fast 
that  one  of  the  local  papers  said  that 
on  the  way  I  overtook  a  jack  rabbit 
going  at  full  speed  and  gave  him  a 
kick,  exclaiming  as  I  did  so  : 

"  'Get  out  of  the  way,  blank  you, 
and  let  somebody  run  who  can  run.'  " 

When  it  is  remembered  that  a  jack 
rabbit  can  outdistance  the  ordinary 
horse  the  strength  of  this  remark  is 
apparent. 

As  a  rule,  order  is  good  in  the 
ranch  country  and  confidence  men 
comparatively  scarce.  The  old  stag- 
ers here  are  on  the  outlook  for  swin- 
dlers, but  nevertheless  some  of  the 
best  of  them  are  badly  taken  in.  A 
recent  story  is  told  concerning  the 
selling  of  a  gold  brick  to  a  bank  man- 
ager and  newspaper  editor  of  Calgary 
for  the  sum  of  $12,000.  The  Cana- 
dian bankers  are  the  shrewdest  of 
their  kind,  and  the  manager  of  this 
branch  at   Calgary  has  been  long    in 
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the  business.  Nevertheless  when  an 
old  man  came  into  the  bank  a  few 
months  ago  and  told  him  he  had  dis- 
covered a  gold  mine  in  the  Rockies 
and  taken  therefrom  enough  dust  to 
form  two  large  bricks  he  listened.  He 
also  mentioned  the  fact  to  the  editor, 
and  the  two  again  heard  the  story. 

It  was  so  full  of  details  that  they 
concluded  it  was  true,  and  they  went 
with  the  old  miner  to  his  shack,  far 
away  from  the  railroad  in  the  wilds 
of  the  foot  hills.  When  they  reached 
there  they  found  an  Indian  with  a 
rifle  guarding  the  cabin  and  saw  un- 
earthed two  big  bars  of  gold.  They 
were  made  to  believe  that  the  Indian 
meant  business,  and  that  if  the  gold 
was  not  taken  as  per  contract  their 
lives    would   probably   be   lost.      The 


result  was  that  they  paid  over  the 
$12,000  and  took  the  bricks  back  to 
Calgary.  Before  describing  their  find 
they  carried  the  gold  to  an  assayer, 
who  reported  upon  it  as  pure.  They 
then  announced  their  discovery,  but 
others  suspected  that  there  might 
be  a  trick,  and  at  their  suggestion 
the  gold  was  tested  again.  The  sec- 
ond assay,  by  another  scientist, 
showed  that  the  bricks  were  nothing 
but  copper  with  a  thin  wash  of  gold 
on  the  outside.  The  first  assayer  had 
been  fixed,  and  the  supposed  Indian 
was  merely  one  of  the,  swindlers 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion.  As  a 
result  the  manager  of  the  bank  lost 
his  job,  and  I  have  been  warned  not 
to  mention  the  wonderful  "gold 
brick"   in  the  editor's  hearing. 


Advent  of  the  Motor  Car  on  Railroads 

BY  H.  M.  RISELY  IN  AMERICAN  INVENTOR. 

Successful  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  gaso- 
lene motor  cars,  and  now  one  of  these  cars  is  on  a  regular  suburban  run.  More  cars  are 
being  designed  and  built,  especially  for  branch  lines,  where  there  operation  proves  an  economy. 
Engine  motor  cars  are  also  being  constructed  for  hauling  trains. 


THE  performance  of  the  gasoline 
motor  car  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  McKeen,  Jr.,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  during  the  past  six  months 
or  more  since  it  has  been  in  service, 
has  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  of- 
ficials of  that. company  that  another 
car,  to  be  known  as  Union  Pacific  R. 
R.  Motor  Car  No.  2,  and  the  peer  of 
the  first  No.  1  in  many  ways,  has  re- 
cently been  completed,  and  it  is  stat- 
ed on  good  authority  that  still  other 
cars  of  the  same  general  design  are  in 
course  of  construction. 

Motor  Car  No.  1  has  been  in  actual 
service  since  March,  1905,  and  appar- 
ently has  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  the  gasoline  mo- 


tor as  a  transportation  medium.  It 
was  built  at  the  Omaha  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  primarily  as  an 
experiment,  and  was  first  tried  out  in 
and  around  that  city.  Subsequently 
it  was  sent  out  on  various  trips  be- 
tween different  points  on  the  line, 
where  it  maintained  the  regular  sche- 
dule of  passenger  trains  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  car  is  now 
in  regular  service  between  Kearney 
and  Calloway,  Neb.,  and  is  very  pop- 
ular alike  among  patrons  and  owners. 
In  appearance  these  cars  look  some- 
thing like  a  racing  yacht  inverted. 
The  front  end  of  the  car  is  tapered  oft 
to  a  sharp  point  and  the  roof  is 
rounded  off  at  each  end  so  as  to  pre- 
sent no  flat  surface  to  the  resistance 
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of  the  atmosphere.  The  body  of  ex- 
perimental car  No.  1  is  31  feet  in 
length  and  has  a  seating;  capacity  of 
25  persons.  It  is  mounted  on  single 
trucks,  and  its  weight  is  a  little  over 
20  tons.  The  motive  power  is  a  six- 
cylinder  G^asoline  engine  of  100  horse- 
power. The  cylinders  are  8  by  10 
inches  of  the  upright  type,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  centre  line  of  the 
car.  These  six  cylinders  are  arranged 
and  connected  up  in  opposed  sets  of 
three  cylinders,  resulting  in  three 
powcr-gfiving  pulsations  at  each  revo- 
lution of  crank-shaft. 

The  engine  speed  has  a  wide  range 
of  control,  thus  affording  great  econ- 
omy under  variation  of  load.  Spark 
current  is  furnished  by  eight  cells  of 
battery,  with  a  "make  and  break" 
spark  device.  The  car  is  intended  for 
service  on  four  per  cent,  grades,  with 
frequent  stops,  and  is  therefore  gear- 
ed to  a  maximum  speed  of  thirty- 
five  miles  per  hour,  but  if  desired  it 
can  be  easily  speeded  to  sixty  miles 
per  hour.  An  excellent  system  of 
ventilation  is  secured  by  means  of 
roof  ventilators,  and  the  heating  ap- 
paratus is  also  an  interesting  feature. 
Water  from  cylinder  jackets  of  the  en- 
gine is  run  around  the  sides  of  the 
car,  so  that  in  cold  weather  the  heat 
is  radiated  to  the  interior,  and  in 
warm  weather  the  water  is  piped  to 
coils  underneath  the  car.  Thus  if  the 
car  is  too  warm  the  water  circulates 
below,  and  if  too  cold  the  water  cir- 
culates through  the  interior  coil. 

In  an  official  pamphlet  gotten  out 
by  the  Union  Pacific  R,  R.  it  is  stat- 
ed, with  respect  to  the  various  tests 
made  with  car  No.  1  before  it  was 
assigned  to  a  permanent  run,  that 
"the  car  was  coupled  to  two  passen- 
ger cars—a  standard  mail  car  weigh- 
ing 52,100  pounds,  and  a  standard 
coach  weighing  60,000  pounds.  These 
cars  were  successfully  started  and  ac- 


celerated, both  on  a  descending  grade 
and  on  a  one-third  per  cent,  ascending 
grade,  the  motor  thus  starting  a  to- 
tal load  of  152,100  pounds." 

"Pulling  standard  mail  car  weigh- 
ing 52,100  pounds,  trip  was  made  to 
South  Omaha  and  return.  This  is  up 
a  1.6,  per  cent,  grade,  which  was  as- 
cending at  the  rate  of  11  miles  per 
hour,  the  total  load  pulled  being  94,- 
000  pounds. 

"In  another  test  the  motor  car  suc- 
cessfully ascended  a  sharp  grade  of 
7.8  per  cent,  or  about  400  feet  to  the 
mile,  the  car  being  stopped  and  start- 
ed repeatedly  on  the  grade. 

"On  April  2,  1905,  car  was  given 
its  initial  long  distance  run.  Leaving 
Omaha  at  10  a.m.  the  run  was  made 
west  to  Valley  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  a  distance 
of  34.8  miles,  and  the  performance  of 
the  motor  car  was  most  satisfactory, 
especially  on  the  return  trip,  when 
the  schedule  for  passenger  trains  was 
easily  maintained, 

"April  10  a  second  test  trip  to  Val- 
ley and  return  was  made,  the  entire 
run— both  east  and  west  bound— being 
practically  on  high  speed.  *  *  * 
April  17  to  22,  inclusive,  the  motor 
car  was  in  regular  service  on  branch 
line  between  Grand  Island  and  St. 
Paul,  Nebraska,  making  two  round 
trips,  or  89  miles  each  day.  *  *  * 
April  27  to  29  car  was  in  regular  ser- 
vice between  Denver  and  Greeley, 
making  one  round  trip  of  107  miles 
each  day."  After  several  other  simi- 
lar trials  with  uniformly  satisfactory 
results  the  car  was  finally  .put  on  the 
run  between  Kearney  and  Calloway, 
where  it  now  is. 

Motor  Car  No.  2  recently  completed 
was  also  built  at  the  Omaha  shops  of 
the  U.P.R.R.  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  McKeen,  and  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral, design  as  Car  No.  1,  with  the 
exception    that    it     is    much   larger, 


having;  two  four-wheel  trucks,  a  seat- 
ing capatity  for  57  passengers,  and 
beinji;  55  feet  in  length.  Its  weight  is 
56,000  pounds,  but  it  is  believed  that 
future  cars  can  be  turned  out  equally 
strong  with  a  weight  not  exceeding 
50,000  pounds.  It  is  constructed  al- 
most exclusively  of  steel,  making  it 
lighter,  stronger  and  better  than  No. 
1.  Even  the  wheels  are  of  special 
rolled  steel  design,  combining  great 
strength  wdth  limited  weight. 

**One  of  the  unique  features  of  this 
car,"  says  the  Sunday  World-Herald 
of  Omaha,  "is  the  water-tight  floor 
and  other  sanitary  arrangements  by 
which  the  car  can  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  by  the  most  improved  meth- 
ods of  cleaning,"  as^  for  instance, 
flushing  the  floor  with  hot  water,  de- 
stroying all  germs  and  disease.  "The 
inside  of  the  car  is  antique  mahogany 
with  a  cream  white  ceiling,  the  decor- 
ations being  in  gold  and  sepia,  giving 
it  a  very  rich  interior  appearance. 
The  seats  are  particularly  comforta- 
ble, being  finished  in  leather,  and  the 
rear  semi-circular  tufted  seat,  with 
its  back  entirely  of  glass,  makes  an 
ideal  viewpoint  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation. 

"The  absence  of  smoke  or  dust,  and 
the  opportunity  for  inhaling  the  fresh 
air,  makes  a  ride  on  these  cars  par- 
ticularlv  attractive.  The  exterior  of 
the  car  is  finished  in  maroon  and 
striped  in  gold,  while  the  trucks  be- 
neath are  finished  in  olive  green.  The 
acetylene  gas  lighting  system  is  used 
and  the  car  is  equipped  with  twenty- 
five  opalescent  panel  lights,  which 
while  giving  a  gorgeous  illumination, 
at  the  same  time  the  light  is  of  such 
a  mild  and  diffused  character  as  not 
to  be  objectionable  or  wearisome  to 
the  eye.'* 


At  this  writing  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  just  where  Car  No.  2  will  be 
used.  Car  No.  1  between  Calloway 
and  Kearney  is  having  all  the  busi- 
ness it  can  accommodate  and  will 
probably  soon  have  to  be  supplement- 
ed or  superseded  by  a  larger  car.  Mr. 
McKeen  describes  car  No.  2  strictly 
as  the  commercial  car,  being  built  es- 
pecially for  passenger  traffic.  He 
states  that  it  is  intended  to  con- 
struct all  the  cars  on  the  model  of- 
No.  2,  with  the  exception  of  such  new 
features  and  improvements  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  found  expedient. 
Car  No.  3,  now  building,  is  to  have 
a  mail  compartment,  and  still  an- 
other will  be  built  large  enough  to 
haul  trailers.  Other  cars  in  contem- 
plation will  be  built  for  both  baggage 
and  passengers,  and  also  one  with  a 
compartment  for  both  mail  and  bag- 
gage. Another  model,  designated  as 
No.  6,  is  designed  exclusively  for 
freight,  and  will  consist  of  a  motor 
car  and  two  trailers. 

Information  is  also  given  out  that 
work  on  a  200  horse-power  engine 
motor  car  has  already  been  started 
which  is  intended  to  haul  not  only 
express  and  baggage  trailers  but  a 
limited  amount  of  freight  as  well.  In- 
deed, the  field  of  the  motor  car  bids 
fair  to  be  a  large  and  increasing  one. 
A  great  many  branch  lines,  forming 
integral  parts  of  large  railroad  sys- 
tems, are  now  operated  at  very  small 
profit,  or  in  some  cases  at  a  loss,  un- 
der the  present  steam  engine  regime, 
so  that  if  the  gasoline  motor  car  af- 
fords the  needed  relief  in  the  way  of 
economy  of  operation  which  it  now 
seems  likely  to  do,  their  extensive 
use  will  revolutionize  traffic  on  subur- 
ban and  branch  lines. 


Other  Contents  of  Current  Magazines. 


In  this  department  we  draw  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  important  topics  treated  in  the  cur- 
rent magazines  and  list  the  leading  contents. 
Readers  of  The  Busy  Man's  Magazine  can 
secure  from  their  newsdealers  the  magazines 
in  which  they  appear.      ::         ::         ::  ::         :: 


AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATED. 

Photographs  of  birds  taken  iii  their 
natural  haunts  form  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  March  number.  The 
stories  in  the  number  are  good,  es- 
pecially '^A  Burns  Recital,"  '^The 
Race  of  No.  19"  and  ''The  Brink 
of  Destruction."  The  serial,  ''Pris- 
oners," by  Mary  Cholmondsley,  con- 
tinues its  interest.  Among  the  lead- 
ing articles  may  be  noted: 

The  Eden  Makers.  The  Work  of  the 
U.S.  Reclamation  Service.  By 
Julian  Willard  Helburn. 

The  Case  of  Mabel  Parker.  By 
Arthur  Train. 

Co'rtcn  Growing  and  Cotton  Gamb- 
ling.    By  Henry  Kitchell  Webster. 

Postal  Carditis  and  Some  Allied 
Manias.  By  John  Walker  Harring- 
ton. 

The  Story  of  American  Painting.  YI. 
French  Influence.  By  Charles  H. 
Caffin. 

APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS. 
The    March    issue    opens    with    a 

touching  story  of  a  dog  entitled  "The 

Habit    of  Work."      This  is  followed 

by  a  strong  piece  of  work  by  Sir  Gil- 


bert Parker,  "Watching  the  Rise  of 
Orion."  There  are  several  other 
stories  in  this  num,ber.  In  the  more 
serious  section  we  find  more  revela- 
tions from  Rex  E.  Beach  about  the 
seizure  of  Alaskan  mines  by  unprin- 
cipled politicians.  The  magazine  is 
as  usual  admirably  illustrated.  Con- 
tents : 

Through  the   Clouds  to   Cuernavaca. 

By   Claia   Driseoll. 
Barrie:     A   Triumph  of  Personality. 

By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
The   Looting  of   Alaska.     III.      The 

Receivership  Business.     By  Rex  E. 

Beach. 
The    Wild    Animal    Industry.       By 

William   T.   Hornaday. 
The  Northwestern  Wheat  Trek.     By 

J.  Obed  Smith. 
The  Most  Exquisite  Building  in  the 

World.      By   Frederic   C.   Penfield. 
One    Hundred    Times    a    Billionaire. 

By  Harold  Bolce. 
The    Repertory    Theater    and    Herr 

Conried.     By  John  Corbin. 

ARENA. 

Quite  an  interesting  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "The  Economics  of  Moses," 
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by  George  M.  Miller,  president  of 
Ruskin  University,  is  at  present  run- 
ning in  the  Arena  .  The  third  part 
appears  in  the  March  issue.  A  not- 
able contribution  to  this  number  is 
**Main  Currents  of  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Professor 
Robert  T.   Kerlin.     Other  articles: 

Human    Liberty    or   Human    Greed? 

By  Hon.  Robert  Baker. 
The  Economic  Struggle  in  Colorado. 

By  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills. 

David  Graham  Phillips:    A  Twentieth 

Centur^^    Novelist    of    Democracy. 

By  B.  b.  Flower. 
The  Menace  of  Plutocracy.   By  David 

Graham  Phillips. 
Economy.     By  Stuyvesant  Fish. 
The  March  of  Direct-Legislation.   By 

Eltweed  Pomeroy. 
The  Heart  of  the  Race  Problem.    By 

Archibald  H.  Grinke. 

ATLANTIC    MONTHLY. 

The  March  Atlantic  has  some  in- 
teresting features.  Among  them  may 
be  noted  an  excellent  character 
sketch  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
by  A.  Maurice  Low,  a  review  of 
''The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole," 
a  second  installment  of  Andrew  D. 
White's  essay  on  ''The  Statesman- 
ship of  Turgot/'  and  a  paper  on 
"Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor" 
by  George  W.  Alger.      Contents: 

The  Love  of  Wealth  and  the  Public 
Service.     By  F.  W.  Taussig. 

The  German  Emperor.  By  A.  Maur- 
ice Low. 

The  Red  Man's  Last  Roll-Call.  By 
Charles  M.  Harvey. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  By 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  jr. 

The  Statesmanship  of  Turgot.  II. 
By  Andrew  D.  White. 

Some  Equivocal  Rights  of  Labor.  By 
George   W.  Alger. 


Shakespeare   and  the   Plastic   Stags. 

By  John  Corbin. 
Preparing  our  Moros  for  Government. 

By  R.  L.   Bullard. 
Man    and    Beast.      By     Samuel    II. 

Drury. 

BADMINTON. 

To  the  sportsman  the  Badminton, 
is  a  treasure-house  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  Printed  on  high- 
quality  paper,  the  illustrations  show 
up  with  exceeding  ^clearness.  The 
March  number  is  as  good  as  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  contains: 
Some  Great  Hunts.  By  Major  Arthur 

Hughes-Onslow. 
This  Amazing  India.    By  D.  S.  Skel- 

ton. 

A  Week  on  a  Sind  Jheel.  By  Cap- 
tain W.  B.  Walker. 

Modern  Lacrosse.     By  C.  E.  Thomas. 

Country  Life  in  Canada  on  £200  a 
Year.     By  "Canadensis." 

CANADIAN. 
The  March  Canadian  is  a  particu- 
larly strong  number,  numbering 
among  its  contents  some  articles  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  A  tariff 
controversy  is  conducted  by  James 
A.  Hobson,  who  recently  toured  Can- 
ada for  the  London  Chronicle,  and 
W.  K.  McNaught,  M.P.P.,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association.  A  good  sketch  of  James 
J.  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate,-  has 
been  prepared  by  Norman  Patterson 
and  appears  in  this  num.ber.  Con- 
tents : 

The  Guardians  of  the  North.  By  H. 
A.  Cody. 

A  Canadian  View  of  European  Af- 
fairs.    By  W.  H.  Ingram. 

Canadian  Celebrities.  No.  68— James 
J.  Hill.     By  Norman  Patterson. 

Canada's  Trade  Policy.  By  James 
A.  Hobson. 


Protection  and  Canadian  Prosperity. 

Bj  W.  K.  McNaught. 

An  Envoy  to  VeneEuela.  By  G.  M. 
L.  Brown. 

The  Search  for  the  Loon.  By  Bonny- 
castle  Dale. 

The  Nemesis  of  War.  By  Henri 
Restelle. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Loyalist.  Edited 
by  Stinson  Jarvis. 

CASSELL'S. 

A  charming-  colored  plate  is  in- 
cluded in  the  March  number  of  Cas- 
sell  's  Magazinfe,  entitled  '■' '  The  Rising- 
Generation."  H.  Rider  Haggard's 
new  romance,  ^'Benita,"  reaches  its 
third  installment.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  short  stories.  Other 
contents: 
Concerning   Mr.    Cecil    Aldin.       By 

Rudolph  de  Cordova. 
On  Some  Portraits  of  Henry  Irving. 

By  Tighe  HoDkins. 
Winter    Cricket.        By     Walter     T. 

Roberts. 
Some     London     Street   Names.    By 

F.  Crippen. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son.     By     David 

Williamson. 

CENTURY. 

The  late  William  Sharp's  impres- 
sions of  Sicily  begins  in  the  March 
Century,  with  many  pictures  by  Jay 
Hambridge.  The  number  also  con- 
tains installments  of  the  three  serhil 
features,  which  the  publishers  are 
providing  for  their  readers,  ''Fen- 
wick's  Career"  by  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward,  ''A  Diplomatic  Adventure" 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  ''Lincoln 
the  Lawyer"  by  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.     Contents : 

The  Garden  of  the  Snn.  Route  Notes 
in  Sicily.     I.     By  William  Sharp. 

Art  in  the  Street.  By  Sylvester 
Baxter. 


The  New  New  York  Custom-house. 
By  Charles  de  Kay. 

Lincoln  the  Lawyer.  IV.  By  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill. 

A  Friendship  with  John  Hay.  By 
Joseph  Buck] in  Bishop. 

The  Jews  in  Roumania.  Why  the 
Country  was  not  Hospitable  to 
Them.     By  Carmen  Sylva. 

How  the  Antelope  Protects  its  Young. 
By  H.  H.  Cross. 

CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 

Chambers's  Journal  is  always  so 
uniformly  good  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  pick  out  this  or  that  arti- 
cle and  say  it  is  the  best.  The  March 
number  contains  many  good  things 
both  grave  and  gay,  fact  and  fiction. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  more  serious 
contents : 

Chinese  Cities.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy. 
A  Veritable  Magnum  Opus:    London 

Post  Office  Directory.     By  W.   B. 

Robertson. 
Father  Rhine. 
Domestic  Service. 
American  Gold  Prospectors. 
A  Winter  Shore.    By  R.  A.  Gatty. 
English     Public     School     Education 

from  a  Colonial  Point  of  View. 
Bishops  as  Legislators. 
Relics  of  the  Inquisition. 
Mercantile  Pin-Pricks. 
Spitsbergen  for  a  Summer  Holiday. 

By  E.  K.  Parker. 
The  Cobra  and  the  Mongoose. 
Persian  Irrigation  Channels. 
CONNOISSEUR. 

To  the  art  lover  the  Connoisseur 
is  a  veritable  storehouse  of  gems. 
From  the  admirable  colored  repro- 
duction of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds '  por- 
trait of  Lavinia  C.  S.  Spencer,  which 
appears  as  a  frontispiece,  to  the  last 
page  of  the  notes,  every  section  is 
full  of  interest.       The     illustrations 
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are  especially  good,  beinji;  accurately 
repioduced.  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  March  number: 

Hispano-Manro  Lustre  Ware  at  War- 
wick Castle.  By  Rev.  J.  Harvey 
Bloom,  M.  A. 

About  Some  First  Editions  of 
Thackeray.     By  Lewis  Melville. 

Lace,  Alencon.  Part  II.  By  M.  Jour- 
dain. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Skating. 
By  Martin  Hardie. 

Furniture. . .  Louis  XVI.  Part  II.  By 
Gaston  Gramont. 

The  Story  of  the  Tweed.  By  Rt. 
Hon.    Sir    Herbert    Maxwell. 

The  Furnishing  of  Hampton  Court  in 
1699.     By  Edward  P.  Strange. 

Stamp  Notes.     By  Wiliam  S.  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Whieldon,  the  Staffordshire 
Potter.     By  Frank  Freeth. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

H.  W.  Massingham  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  March  Contempor- 
ary with  a  rather  severe  attack  on 
the  Balfourian  method  of  strangling 
Parliament  and  an  advocacy  of  a  re- 
form in  the  system  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Another  instructive  arti- 
cle in  this  issue  is  on  the  ^'Ship- 
building Industries  of  Germany." 
Two  mem,bers  of  Parliament  are  to 
be  found  among  the  contributors. 
Contents: 
The  Revival  of  Parliament.     By  H. 

(W.  Massingham. 
The  Transvaal  and  the  New  Govern- 
ment.   By  W.  Wybergh. 
The  Shipbuilding   and   Shipping  In- 
dustries of  Germany.     By  J.  Ellis 
Barker. 
Health    and    Education.      By    T.    C. 

Horsfall. 
Revivalism   and   Mysticism.     By  W. 

F.  Alexander. 
The  German  Drama  of  To-Day.     By 
•'     ^  '  — 


The  Amendment  of  the  Education 
Acts.     By  T.  J.  Macnamara. 

Federation  in  Fiscal  Anarchy.  By 
Professor  Posnett. 

The  Unemployed.  By  G.  P.  Gooeh, 
M.P. 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Italy.  Bv  An 
Italian. 

Chinese  Labor  and  Imperial  Respon- 
sibility.   By  H.  C.  Thomson. 

Foreign  Affairs.    By  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 

CORNHILL. 

The  Cornhill  for  March  is  as  in- 
teresting as  ever.  The  two  serials, 
''Sir  John  Constantine"  by  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch,  and  "Chippinge"  by 
Stanley  J.  Weyman,  are  still  appear- 
ing, and  the  delightful  causerie, 
"From  a  College  Window,"  is  con- 
tinued. Among  the  other  contents  of 
this  number  we  note : 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  I  Knew  Him.  By 
Sir  Algernon  West. 

About  Solutions.  By  W.  A.  Shen- 
stone. 

General  Romer  Younghusband  in 
Scinde.  By  Sir  Francis  Young- 
husband. 

Some  Forgotten  Admirals.  By  W.  J. 
Fletcher. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

In  the  March  Cosmopolitan  ther< 
begins  David  Graham  Phillips'  scath- 
ing denunciation  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  he  has  called  ''The  | 
Ti-eason  of  the  Senate."  Accom- 
panying an  article  by  Elbert  Hub- 
bard on  "The  Girl  of  the  Middle 
West"  appear  several  interesting 
drawings  of  girls,  printed  on  special 
paper.  H.  G.  Wells'  serial,  "In  the 
Days  of  the  Comet,"  maintains  its 
interest.  Contents : 
The  Treason  of  the  Senate.  By  David 
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ThG  Girl  cf  the  Middle  West.  By 
Elbert  Hubbard. 

What  Life  Means  to  Me.  By  Jack 
London. 

Tamous  Forgeries.  By  Samuel 
Woods. 

The  Day  of  Discontent.  By  David 
Graham  Phillips,  Alfred'  Henry 
Lewis  and  W.  J.  Ghent. 

CRAFTSMAN. 

There  are  some  choice  illustrations 
in  the  March  Craftsman,  particularly 
those  accompanying  the  article  on 
Albert  L.  Groll,  the  landscape  paint- 
er, These  pictures  are  reproduced 
on  special  paper  and  are  extremely 
well  executed.  The  articles  in  the 
number  include: 
The  National  Note  in  our  Art. 
Learning  to  be  a  Citizen.     A  school 

for  all  creeds,  races  and  classes. 
Social  Work  in  British  Factories.  By 

"Mary  Rankin  Cranston. 
The  Opera  Singer  and  the  American 
Audience.     Bv   Katharine  Metcalf 
Roof. 
Interior  of  the  Minnesota  State  Capi- 
tol.    By  Grace  Whitworth. 
Tovm     or     Country.       By     Godfrey 

Blount. 
Sculptured  Jev/elry  of   an   Austrian 

Artist. 
Porches,  Pergolas  and  Balconies. 
Telling  History  by  Photographs.    . . 
CRITIC. 
One  can  always  depend  upon  find- 
ing   interesting   photographs    in    the 
Critic,     The  March  number  has  as  its 
frontispiece    a   portrait    of    Dr.    Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  and  a  little  far- 
ther on  we  come  across  portraits  of 
Mrs.   Craigie   and     Mr.      Swinburne. 
Among  the  contents  are: 
The  Self -Hypnosis  of  Authors.      By 

Morgan  Robertson. 
The  Paris  of  the  Human  Comedy.  By 
W.  H.  Helm. 


Edwin  Booth  and  Ole  Bull.     By  R. 

Ogden  Doremus. 
A  Concord  Note... Book  VII.       The 
Women   of   Concord.     Bv     F.     B. 
Sanborn. 

Renuniscences  of  a  Franco- American. 

By  Jeanne  Mairet. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED. 

Reproductions  of  some  of  the  best 
paintings  of  George  E.  Robertson 
form  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
March  number  of  the  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine.  In  the  department 
devoted  to  the  London  stage,  page 
portraits  of  several  favorite  actors 
and  actresses  are  shown.  There  is 
a  good  collection  of  short  stories. 
Contents : 

Mr.  George  E.  Robertson.  An  Inter- 
view.    By  John  S.  Pureell. 

Remarkable  Railways.  By  Arthur 
H.   Burton. 

Stories  of  H.M.  The  King.  By  Wal- 
ter  Nathan. 

Impressions  of  Strassburg.  By 
'Charles  Hiatt. 

EVERYBODY'S. 

One  of  the  best  sketches  of  the 
late  Marshall  Field,  which  we  have 
seen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  March 
number  of  Everybody's.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  is  again  to  the  fore  in  this 
number  with  an  article  on  the  insur- 
ance question,  entitled  ''^The  Black 
Flag  on  the  Big  Three."  The  de- 
partment devoted  to  the  players  is 
unusually  interestino:  this  time,  con- 
taining photographs  of  stage  favor- 
ites.    Contents : 

Marshall  Field:  A  Grfeat  Mercantile 
Genius.     By  John  Dennis,  jr. 

The  Invisible  World.  By  Vance 
Thompson. 

Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good.  By 
Charles  Edward  Russell. 
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The  Old-Time  Revival.     By  Eugene 

Wood. 
The  Black   Flag  on  the   Big   Three. 

By  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  March  Fortnightly  has  a 
leng'thy  table  of  contents,  embracing 
many  interests.  Henry  James  gives 
his  impressions  of  Boston  after  an 
absence  of  a  good  many  years.  The 
Countess  of  Warwick  discusses  ''Phy- 
sical Deterioration."  There  are  the 
usual  number  of  articles  on  politics, 
both  home  and  foreign,  art  and  litera- 
ture. The  seiial  stor^',  ''The  Whirl- 
wind," by  Eden  Phillpotts,  con- 
tinues.    Contents : 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Unionist  Party. 

By  "X." 
Toryism    and    Tariffs.      By    W.    B. 

Duffield. 
Boston.     By  Henry  James. 
On  the  Scientific  Attitude  to  Marvels. 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
The    Advent   of    Socialism.     By    E. 

Hume. 
William  Pitt.     By  J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
Physical      Deterioration.        By      the 

Countess  of  Warwick. 
The  Press  in  War-time.     By  a  Jour- 
nalist. 
The  Servo-Bulgarian  Convention  and 

its  Results.     By  Alfred  Stead. 
Women's    Opportunity.      By    G.    M. 

Tuckwell. 
The  Case  for  the  Lords.     By  D.  C. 

Lath  bury, 

GENTLEMAN'S. 

The  February  issue  of  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  was  the  first  under 
the  regime  of  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth 
(Lord  Northcliffe).  The  new  editor, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen,  has  attempted  to 
restore  to  the  magazine  its  old-time 
style,  for  the  Gentleman's  is  a  very 


ancient  publication.  The  first  article 
in  the  February  number  is  a  sketch 
of  its  career  from  the  time  it  was 
founded  in  1731  until  the  present 
day.  This  makes  most  interesting 
reading.  Other  contents  are : 
The  Pepysian  Treasures. 
Soii.c  Recollections  of  George  Gissing. 
The    Adventure    of    the    "Mongovo 

George. ' ' 
The  Day's  Doings  of  a  Nobody. 
The  Real  Claverhouse. 
Dames  at  Eton. 
Legendary  Lore  in  Recent  Fiction. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL. 

Several  excellent  articles  are  to  be 
found  in  this  magazine  for  March 
We  were  particularly  interested  in 
an  interpretation  of  the  results  oi 
recent  Antartie  expeditions,  contri- 
buted by  Dr.  G.  Von  Neumayer.  The 
leading  article  on  '' Anthropogeo- 
graphical  Investigations  in  British 
Guiana"  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  human  knoAvledge  in  this  direction. 
Contents: 

Anthropogeographical   Investigations 

in  British  New  Guinea.     By  C.  G. 

Seligmann. 

British    East  African  Plateau  Land 

and  its  Economic  Conditions.      By 

Major   A.    St.  Hill    Gibbons. 

Recent  Antarctic  Expeditions:  Their 

Results.     By  Dr.  G.  Von  Neumayer. 

The    Rivers    of  Cape   Colony.        By 

Prof.  Ernest  Sehwarz. 
TI?.e  Areas  of  the  Orographical  Re- 
gions of  England  and  Wales.      By 
Nora  E.  MacMunn. 

GRAND. 

As  usual  the  Grand  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent reading  matter.  The  serial, 
''The  Dream  and  the  Business,"  by 
John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  the  life  of 
Sir  Henry  Irving  are  continued.     In 
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the  series,  ''My  Best  Story  and  Why 
I  Think  So,"  Egerton  Castle  brings 
forward  his  ''Endymion  in  Bar- 
racks." A  large  number  of  theatri- 
cal stars  contribute  to  the  discussion 
of  the  secret  of  success  on  the  stage. 
Contents : 

Health,    Strength    and    Beauty.      A 

Symposium  by  Eminent  Physicians. 

From  an  Old  Bookshelf.  Books  and 
Gardens.     By  Alexander  Smith. 

The  Secret  of  Success.  No.  2.  Suc- 
cess on  the  Stage. 

Under  the  X-Rays.  No.  14.  Election 
Expenses.  By  a  Parliamentary 
Candidate. 

The  Natural  and  the  Supernatural. 
By  Frank  Podmore. 

How  the  Empire  Should  be  Colonized. 
By  Beckles  Wilson. 

Both  Sides.  Is  the  British  Army  Fit 
to  Fight.  ''No,"  by  T.  M.  Ma- 
guire.  "Yes,"  by  Howard  Hens- 
man. 

IDLER. 

The  most  sensational  feature  of 
current  issues  of  the  Idler,  edited  by 
Robert  Barr,  is  the  story  of  the  Druce 
ease  or  the  claim  of  George  H.  Druce 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Portland.  In  the 
March  number  an  account  is  given  of 
the  double  life  of  the  Fifth  Duke. 
The  other  contents  of  this  number 
are  for  the  most  part  about  short 
stories,  of  which  there  is  an  interest- 
ing collection.     Contents: 

Martigues— The     Provencal     Venice. 

By  Francis  Miltoun. 
The  Idler  in  Arcady.     X.     The  Black 

Republic.     By  Tickner  Edwardes. 
The  Druce  Case.     Written  and  Illus- 

trated  by  G.  H.  Druce.' 

LONDON. 

The  London  Magazine  is  decidedly 
on    the    up-grade.     Its    March    issue 


other  current  periodicals,  both  in  the 
excellence  of  its  contents  and  in  its 
typographical  appearance.  A  new 
story,  "Poison  Island,"  by  A.  T. 
Quiller-Couch,  starts  in  this  number. 
Among  the  contents  are: 

The  Sin-Dance  of  the  Priests.  A 
weird  experience  in  Thibet.  By 
Prince  Pierre  d 'Orleans. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  By  A. 
MacCallum  Scott.     ' 

Fortunes  Spent  in  Furs.  By  Gordon 
Meggy. 

The  Richest  Man  in  the  World.  III. 
By  Ida  M.  Tarbell. 

Ascent  of  the  Grindewatterhorn.  By 
George  A.  Best. 

A  New  King  on  an  Old  Throne.  By 
William  Durban. 

Work  That  Goes  On  Forever.  By 
Edouard  Charles. 

ThTB  Amateur  Dictators  of  our  Des- 
tiny.    By  Harold  Begbie. 

McCLURE'S. 

The  March  McClure's  is  a  good 
all-around  number.  Beginning  with 
an  attack  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell  on 
"Commercial  Machiavellianism,"  it 
contains  another  installment  of  An- 
thony Fiala's  graphic  narrative  of 
Polar  adventures,  still  more  of  the 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Carl 
Schurz  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fic- 
tion.    Contents: 

Commercial  Machiavellianism.  Bv 
Ida   M.   Tarbell. 

Two  Years  in  the  Arctic.  H.  The  ad- 
vance North  in  the  Darkness.  By 
Anthony  Fiala. 

Looking  Backward.    By  Clara  Morris. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Long  Life.     V. 

The  Escape  from  Rastatt.    By  Carl 
Schurz. 

Railroads  on  Trial.    V.    How  Publi* 

Opinion  is  Being  Formed.     Bv  Bar 

iiWiiUitaii 
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MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

A  satisfactory  table  of  contents  is 
given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
March.  The  election  interest  havin-g 
died  down,  attention  is  directed  into 
other  channels.  The  controvers}' 
over  Lord  Byron  begun  in  the  last 
number  is  continued  by  Rowland  E. 
Prothero.  There  is  a  concise  review 
of  Lord  Curzon's  term  as  viceroy  in 
India  and  a  forecast  of  the  New 
Education  Bill  to  be  introduced  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Contents: 
Debacle.     By  Walter  Frewen  Lord. 

Lord  Lovelace  on  the  Separation  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Byron.  By  Row- 
land E.  Prothero. 

The  Coming  Education  Bill:  A  Fore- 
cast.    By  Beriah  G.  Evans. 

Socialism  and  Democracy  in  Ger- 
manpy.     By  Louis  Elkind. 

The  Officer  Question.  By  Lieuten- 
ant-Col. A.  Pollock. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart.  By  A. 
E.  Keeton. 

Lord  Curzon  in  India  1899-1905.  By 
'  ^  Anglo-Indian. '  ^ 

A  Servant  of  the  Crown.  By  Theo- 
dore Andrea  Cook. 

Some  Account  of  a  Slum.  By  A. 
Gleig. 

Anti-Semitism  in  Russia.  By  C. 
Villari. 

MUNSEY'S. 

Munsey's  Magazine  has  lately  been 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  The 
March  number  is  the  first  to  intro- 
duce a  new  plan  for  placing  reading 
matter  of  a  departmental  nature 
among  the  advertising  pages.  The 
series  now  running  in  Munsey's  on 
the  various  foreign  peoples  in  the 
United  States  is  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  In  the  March  num- 
ber *^The  Germans  in  America"  are 


The  Treasures  of  Fenway  Court.  Il- 
lustrated.   By  Anne  O'Hagan. 

The  Question  of  Co-Education.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan. 

The  Germans  in  America.  By  Her- 
bert N.  Casson. 

The  Greatest  Living  Tenor.  By  Em- 
ma B.  Kaufman. 

Emma  Lyon,  Lady  Hamilton.  By 
Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

The  Mastery  of  the  Sea.  By  Rear- 
Admiral   French   E.   Chadwick. 

Grover  Cleveland.  By  Frank  A.  Mun- 
cey. 

NATIONAL. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie's  department 
on  '^ Affairs  at  Washington"  which 
appears  at  the  front  of  each  issue  of 
the  National  is  always  readable  and 
is  always  accompanied  by  interest- 
ing photographs.  The  serial  story  in 
the  current  numbers  of  the  National 
is  ''The  K.K.K.,"  by  C.  W.  Tyler. 
March  contents: 

Adventures  of  a  Special  Correspon- 
dent.    By  Gibson  Willets. 

Lecturing  by  Limelight.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard. 

The  Spanish-Speaking  World  To-Day, 
By  Hubert  M.  Skinner. 

Togo  at  Close  Range.  By  Yone  No- 
guchi. 

The  Post  Office  Short  Line.  By  Wil- 
bert  Melville. 

Native  Plays  in  Favor.  By  Helen 
Arthur. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  New  England  Magazine  is  a 
solid  publication,  not  overburdened 
either  with  pictures  or  stories.  Such 
as  there  are  of  these  are  good.  The 
literary  contents  are  meritorious, 
giving  indication  of  a  desire  to  fur- 
ther historical  research.  The  con- 
tents of  the   March   number   include 
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Facts  About     Santo     Domingo.     By 

Winthrop  Packard. 

Legends  of  Old  Newgate.  By  George 
Henry  Hubbard. 

Worcester's  Great  Opportunity.  By 
Frederick  W.  Coburn. 

The  University  of  Illinois.  By  Ste- 
phen Shelden  Colvin. 

The  Story  of  the  Eug.  By  Pauline 
Carrington  Bouve. 

OUTING. 

The  March  Outing  is  a  voluminous 
publication,  with  many  features  both 
in  the  way  of  leading  matter  and  of 
illustrations.  A  new  serial  by  Stew- 
art Edward  White,  entitled  ''The 
Pass"  begins  its  course,  and  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis'  serial  ''The  Throw- 
back," ends.  There  are  a  number  of 
characteristic  photographs  of  Ire- 
land and  its  people  accompanying  an 
article  on  "A  Day  in  Ballyomalley. " 
Contents  include: 

The  Builders  or  the  Peopling  of  the 
Great  West.     By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 

The  A  B  C  of  the  Automobile.  By 
Carrie  Foote  Weeks. 

A  Day  in  Ballyom alley.  By  Arthur 
Goodrich. 

On  the  Little  Bull  Rapids.  By  Em- 
erson Hough. 

The  Poultry  Show  as  an  Educator. 
By  H.  S.  Babcock. 

On  Snowshoes  Among  Snowslides.  By 
Arthur  Hewitt. 

PACIFIC  MONTHLY. 

The  March  number  of  the  Pacific 
Monthly  contains  the  first  complete 
account  published  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Valencia  off  Vancouver  Island. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  several 
interesting  photographs.  A  large 
portion  of  the  number  is  occupied 
with  a  description  of  San  Diego. 
Contents : 


Feud  and  Foray  on  the  Oregon  Range. 

By  Wallis  Nash. 
The  Future  of  Horse  Racing.       By 

William  G.  McRae. 
The  Wreck    of    the  Valencia.       By 

Clarence  H.  Baily. 
Impressions.       By     Charles    Erskine 

Scott  Wood. 

PALL  MALL. 

An  exceptionally  '^•ood  number  is 
the  March  Pall  Mall,  from  the  Cana- 
dian story  by  Lawrence  Mott  on  the 
first  page  to  the  "Round  Table"  at 
the  end.  The  sketch  of  John  Burns, 
M.P.,  is  particularly  well  done.  The 
stories  are  numerous  and  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  Among  the  authors 
represented  are  Jack  London,  C  J. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne,  and  Marie  van  Vorst. 
Contents : 

From  the  Factory  to  the  Front 
Bench.     By  Robert  Donald. 

Ministers  and  Caricaturists.  Bv  E. 
T.  Reed. 

Burma,  the  Lotus-Land  of  Asia.  By 
Ian  Malcolm. 

The  New  Member :  The  Freshman  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  By  Al- 
fred Kinnear. 

French  Housev/ives  and  French  Cook- 
ing.    By  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst. 

London  at  Prayer:  Nobody's  Chil- 
dren.    By  Charles  Morley. 

PEARSON'S  (AMERICAN). 

A  new  novel  by  a  younj^  American, 
Eleanor  Gates,  begins  its  serial  course 
in  the  March  Pearson's.  The  title  is 
"The  Plow-Woman."  There  are 
many  good  short  stories  in  this  num- 
ber, and  a  few  articles  of  a  more 
substantial  interest.  Contents : 
A  Sailor    of    Fortune.    By     Albert 

Bigelow  Paine. 
Historic    Weddings    of    the    White 

House.     By  E.  R.  Porter. 
The  Storj^  of  the  States— Maryland. 

By  F.  Robertson  Jones. 
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* 'All's  Well.' 
Booth. 


By  Maud  Ballington 


PEARSON'S  (ENGLISH). 

The  cover  of  the  March  issue  of 
Pearson's  bears  an  extraordinary 
photograph,  showing  a  crowd  of  over 
111,000  spectators  of  a  football  match 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  An  article  on 
football  is  among  the  leading  con- 
tents of  the  number.  The  serial  fea- 
ture is  the  ninth  installment  of  the 
second  series  of  ^  *  The  Chronicles  of 
Don  Q."  There  are  several  very 
good  short  stories  as  well  in  the  num- 
ber.    Contents : 

The  Art  of  the  Age.     Illustrated. 
The  Frenzy  of  Football.       By     the 

.editor.     Profusely   illustrated. 
Vvhere  London  has  Tea.     By  Rudolph 

de  Cordova. 

The  Cabinet  in  Caricature.  By  Henry 

Furness. 

PeHcan  City.  A  Wonderful  Bird 
Colony.     By  Herbert  K.  Job. 

The  American  House  of  Lords.  By 
David  S.  Barry. 

RECREATION. 

Magazines  of  outdoor  li'fe  are  al- 
ways alluring  about  this  time  of  the 
year  and  among  them  Rlecreation-, 
takes  a  foremost  place.  There  is  al- 
ways a  goodly  number  of  interesting 
illustrations  and  the  reading  matter 
is  short  and  bright.  In  the  March 
number  we  note  several  beautiful 
photooraphs  taken  in  Algonquin  Park 
and  the  Yosemite  Valley.     Contents: 

In    Algonquin     Land.      ^y    Arthur 

Howell  Mabley. 
The  Airedale   Terrier.    By     Hubert 

Reeder. 

Game  of  California.  By  Charles  W. 
Hardman, 

An  Elk  Hunt  in  the  Big  Horn.  By 
Richard  Madison. 


Cairping  on  the  Yo&emite  Road.  By 
H.  D.  Howell. 

College  Men  as  "Tramp"  Photo- 
graphers.    By  E.  A.  Spears. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  articles  in  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  possess 
the  merit  of  brevity  and  conciseness. 
By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  cover 
a  wide  field  in  an  entertaining  man- 
ner. The  section  devoted  to  ''The 
Progress  of  the  World"  is  always 
well  written  and  gives  the  reader  in 
short  order  a  summary  of  all  the  lead- 
ing events  of  the  preceding  month. 
In  the  March  number  we  find: 

The  Late  King  of  Denmark.  By  Ed- 
win Bjorkman. 

A  Park  of  Patriotism:  The  Lincoln 
Farm. 

Anatole  le  Braz,  a  Representative 
Celt  of  France.  By  Carroll  Dun- 
ham. 

The  Imperial  Chinese  Special  Mission 
By  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks. 

What  England  can  Teach  Us  in 
Athletics.     By  G.  Upton  Harvey. 

The  Children's  Court  in  American 
City  Life.  By  Frances  Maule 
Bjorkman. 

How  Paris  Provides  for  the  Housing 
of  Large  Families. 

The  Filipino  Labor  Supply.  By  Geo. 
H.  Guy. 

What  the  People  Read  in  South  Am- 
erica. 

Some  Methods  of  Regulating  Im- 
migration. By  Robert  de  C.  Ward. 

Tuberculosis  Among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians.    By  Delorme  W.  Robinson. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA. 

The   March   issue      contains  many 
pictures    of    Canadian    scenery    and 
som.e  readable     articles     on  outdoor 
topics.     Among  them  we  note: 
A  Camera  Study  of  the  Blue  Winged 

Teal.     By  Bonnycastle  Dale. 
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The  Railroad  and  the  Forest.    By  L. 

0.  Armstrong. 
A  Canoe  Trip     Through    Algonquin 

Park.     By  H.  R.  Hyndman. 
Tv/o  Thousand  Miles  Down  the  Yukon 

River  in  a  Small  Boat.    By  C.  G. 

Cowan. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  March  issue  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
well  filled  with  g'ood  things  for  the 
children.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  pictures,  some  of  which  are  very 
amusing.  Three  serials  and  **The 
Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
keeps  up  the  connection  with  past 
numbers.  Among  the  articles  in  this 
number  are: 
The  Story  of  "Actaeon,"  a  Virginia 

Deer.     By  Ernest  Harold  Baynes. 
The  Boy's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  Helen  Nicolay. 
Where  Princes  Played.     By  Grace  S. 

H.  Tytus. 
An  Animal  Giant  of  Long  Ago.     By 

Walter  L.  Beasley. 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

February  10.— This  issue  contains 
the  following  editorials:  *^Mr.  Bal- 
four's Opportunity,"  '^The  Moorish 
Seance,"  ^'The  Traae  Union  Settle- 
ment,"  ''The  University  Elections" 
and  ''A  Liberal  Quack  and  the 
House  of  Lords."  Among  miscel- 
laneous articles  are  ''Plato  at  Cla- 
ridge's"  and  "Mr.  Pinero's  New- 
Play. " 

February  17.— Leading  articles: 
"A  Happy  Settlement,"  "The 
Church  and  Education,"  "The  Shap- 
ing of  the  New  Factor,"  "Conser- 
vative Organization"  and  "The  Rus- 
sian Calm."  Miscellaneous  articles: 
"As  Others  See  Us,"  "Brutus  as 
Villain"  and  "Bird  Life  on  the 
Polders." 

February  24.— Leading  articles: 
"South  Africa  and  Party  Politics," 
"Morocco  and  Europe,"  "The 
Realities  of  the  Parliamentary  Posi- 
-..d- 'The  London  Ai^nrentice.'- 


lor's.  WJng,"  "Chemist  and  Far- 
mer" and  "The  Anodyne  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden. 

March  3.—  Leading  articles: 
"Lord  Milner  on  South  Africa," 
"The  Indian  Decision,"  "Unrest  in 
China"  and  "The  Professional 
Man's  Education  Bill."  Miscellan- 
eous articles:  England's  Maytime," 
"New  Arrivals  in  the  Picture  Mar- 
ket" and  "Village  Portraits:  A 
Servant  of  the  Public." 

SCRAP  BOOK. 

The  latest  offspring  of  the  Frank 
A.  Munsey  Company  is  The  Scrap 
Book,  which,  as  its  name  would  in- 
dicate, is  a  compilation  of  all  sorts 
of  reading  matter,  collected  from 
every  possible  source.  As  the  pub- 
lishers express  it  "The  Scrap  Book 
will  be  the  most  elastic  thing  that 
ever  happened,  in  the  way  of  a  maga- 
zine,—elastic  enough  to  carry  any- 
thing from  a  tin  whistle  to  a  battle 
ship."  There  are  no  illustrations  in 
the  Scrap  Book.  It  contains  200 
pages  of  solid  reading  matter.  The 
first  number  is  that  for  March.  From 
its  table  of  contents  we  extract  the 
following  titles: 

The  Latest  Viewpoints  of  Men  Worth 
While. 

The  Beginnings  of  Stage  Careers.  By 
Matthew  White,  jr. 

Roosevelt  and  the  Labor  Unions.  By 
Elisha  Jay  Edwards. 

Our  Trade  Triumphs  in  1905. 

A  HoroEcope  of  the  Month.  By  Mar- 
ion Y.  Bunner. 

Benjamin  Franklin:  A  Typical  Am- 
erican Citizen.   . 

SCRIBNER'S. 

The  most  notable  and,  at  the  same 
time  readable,  article  in  the  March 
Scribner's  is  Henry  Norman's  ac- 
count    of     an     automobile     journey 
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furfreshness  and  well  illustrated.  The 
best  story  in  the  number  is  undoubt- 
edly Frances  Lynde's  ''The  Float- 
ing of  Utah  Extension."  The  color- 
ed illustrations  in  connection  with  N. 
C.  Wyeth's  description  of  the 
''Round-Up"  are  worthy  of  note. 
Contents : 

The  Flowing  Road.  A  record  of  the 
perfect  holiday  of  an  automobile 
journey  of  1,300  miles.  By  Henry 
iNorman,  M.P. 

A  Day  With  the  Round-up.  An  im- 
pression.    By  N.  C.  YVyeth. 

Jefferson  and  the  All-Star  Cast  in 
"The  Rivals."  By  Francis  Wil- 
son. 

Some  Impressions  of  Lincoln.     By  E. 

S.  Nadal. 

SPECTATOR. 

February  10.— This  issue  contains 
editorials  on  "The  Drift  Towards 
Secularization,"  "The  Situation  in 
Hungary,"  "The  Labor  Party  and 
its  Programme,"  "Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Inconsistencies,"  "The  'Young 
Catholics'  of  France,"  "The  Play- 
time of  the  Poor,"  "Mexico  as  a 
Winter  Resort." 

February  17.-Contains  "Mr.  Bal- 
four's Surrender,"  "The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  on  Religious  Education," 
"Lord  Roberts'  Manifesto,"  "The 
Native  Peril  in  South  Africa," 
"Temperance  Legislation,"  "Valen- 
tines," "The  Professional  Woman" 
and  ' '  Shakespeare  in  a  Surrey  Vil- 
lage. ' ' 

February  24.~Contains  "The 
King's  Speech,"  "The  Algeciras 
Conference, "  "  Departmentalism, ' ' 
"The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Trade  Disputes,"  "Pensions 
and  Public  Credit,"  "Political  Wis- 
dom in  the  Bible,"  "A  Son  of  the 
Soil"  and  "Fruit  Trees  and 
Finches." 

March  3.— Contains  "The  South 
African  Debate  in  the  Lords,"  "The 
Problem  of  Indian  Military  Adminis- 
tration,"  "Party  Bids  at  the  Poli- 


tical Auction."  '^The  Latest  De- 
velopments in  Hungary,"  "The 
Making  of  a  Member,"  "Pope's 
Ideal  Woman,"  "Socrates  in  Lon- 
don" and  "Blackbirds." 

SUCCESS  MAGAZINE. 

David  Graham  Phillips'  new  serial 
"The  Second  Generation"  begins  in 
the  March  Success  Magazine.  There 
are  also  two  other  stories,  many  anejc- 
dotes,  several  poems  and  the  follow- 
ing articles : 

Crossing  the  Ocean  in  a  Palace.    By 

Samuel  Merwin. 
Five  Miliicn  Women  now  Work  for 

Wages.       By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins. 

Fighting  the  Telephone  Trust  II.    By 

Paul  Latzke. 
Estimating  cur  Giant   Wheat   Crop. 

By  Frank  Fayant. 
Getting  Aroused.     By  Orison  Swett 

Marden. 
A  V/ord  to  Stage-struck  Girls.      Bj 

Sarah  Bernhardt. 

SUNDAY  STRAND. 

The  opening  article  in  the  March 
number  of  this  periodical  is  on  "The 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,"  ac- 
companied by  several  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings.  The  serial 
story  is  by  Orme'  Angus  and  is  en- 
titled "The  Master  of  Minvale."  It 
is  the  tale  of  a  strike.  There  is  also 
a  good  juvenile  serial  "Peggy  Pen- 
dleton's Plan,"  by  E.  M.  Jameson. 
Contents: 

The  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  By 
A.  T.  Story. 

Iceland  as  I  Saw  it.     By  Jessie  Ac- 
kermann. 

A  Bible  Portrait  Gallery.     By  Ernest 

G.  Ilarmer. 
Christians  and  the  Theatre.    Views 

of  eminent  preachers. 
Roads  that  Pass  Through  Churches, 
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SUNSET. 

The  March  Sunset  Magazine  pays 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  gold  min- 
ing in  California,  there  being  several 
articles  on  this  subject.  An  article 
of  interest  to  Canadians  tells  about 
the  all-American  cable  to  Alaska. 
There  are  a  few  good  stories,  while 
the  number  is  filled  with  interesting 
pictures.     Contents, 

California's  Treasure  Beds.  By  Char- 
les G.  Yale. 
Elvers    of  Buried    Gold.     By    Carrie 

Stevens  Walter. 
Social  Life  Among  Western  Miners. 

By  A.  Burrows. 
Silver  State  Gold  Surprises.    By  K. 

R.  Casper. 
Under  the  Sea  to  Alaska.      By  John 

F.  Tinsley. 
The  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.     By 

Ella  Costillo  Bennett. 
Western  Boys  Beat  the  World.      By 

Thomas  B.  Smith. 
California's  Norseland.       By  Arthur 

W.  North. 

WATSON'S. 

Tom  Watson  occupies  the  first 
twenty-eight  pages  of  the  March  is- 
sue with  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
politics  of  the  day.  This  is  follow- 
ed among  other  articles  by, 
Assessment  Insurance.     A  homily  on 

the  Royal  Arcanum.     By     Michael 

Moron  ey. 
The  Philosophy  of  Money.     By  J.  B. 

Martin. 
Repeal  the  Land  Laws.     By  Hugh  J. 

Hughes. 
Election  Reforms.     By  J.  C.  Ruppen- 

thal. 

WINDSOR. 

The  editor  of  the  Windsor  Maga- 
zine can,  always  be  counted  on  to  sup- 
ply its  readers  with  an  elaborately 
illustrated  paper  on  the  work  of  some 
great    artist    every  month.     A    large 


number  of  reproductions  are  given, 
which  are  splendidly  executed.  In 
the  March  number  we  are  treated  to 
an  article  on  ''The  Art  of  Mr.  Her- 
beit  Dicksee."  The  Windsor  also 
contains  in  this  issue  a  number  of 
cartoons  in  color  of  British  states- 
men. Contents : 
The  Art  of  Mr.  Herbert  Dicksee.    By 

Enoch  Scribe. 
Chronicles  in  Cartoon;  a  Record  of 
Our   own  Times.     By   B.    Fletcher 
Robinson  and  Wilfrid  Meynell. 
The  Relations  of  Civilized  to  Back- 
ward Races  as  Respects  Labor.    By 
James  Bryce,  M.P. 
The  Victoria  Falls.     Illustrated.    By 
S.  R.  Lewison. 

WORLD  TO-DAY. 

The  illustrations  in  the  World  To- 
Day  are  always  good  and  we  enjoy 
looking  over  each  number  as  it  ar- 
rives for  this  special  reason.  Among 
the  page  portraits  in  the  M,arch  num- 
ber may  be  noted  Clement  Armand 
Fallieres,  the  new  President  of 
France,  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas,  and 
Lyman  Abbott.  A  striking  article  is 
on  '^ Deserted  Ireland,"  in  which  the 
author  shows  how  the  Irish  are  leav- 
ing their  native  land  for  America 
and  indicates  what  this  means  for 
Ireland.  Contents : 
Birds  that  Nest  In  Colonies.  Illus- 
trated. By  AYilliam  L.  Finley. 
What  Is  the  Liberal  Policy?     By  Sir 

Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
The  President  and  the  Railroad.  By 

Cy.  Warman. 
Measuring  the    Earth.     By    Edward 

Russell. 
The  Girl  Behind  the  Counter.      By 

Mary  Rankin  Cranston. 
The  New  Rival  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  Frank  A.  Wilder. 
Commercializing  Amateur   Athletics. 

By  Charles  J.  P.  Lucas. 


OTHER  CONTENTS  OF  CURRENT  MAGAZINES 


\.V\ 


Deserted   Ireland.    By    Plummer   F. 

Jones. 
The  Society  of  Western  Artists.     By 

James  Spencer  Dickerson. 
Shall  the  Chain-Gang  Go?     By  Geo. 

Herbert  Clarke. 
The  Rights  of  the  Automobilist.    By 

John  Farson. 

Why  China  Boycotts  us.     By  Charles 
Chaille-Long. 

WORLD'S  WORK. 

''Texas  and  the  Texans"  is  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the 
March  number  of  the  World's  Work. 
The  article  is  by  M.  G.  Cunniff  and  it 
is  most  elaborately  illustrated.  He 
shows  how  Texas  is  marching  for- 
ward towards  a  great  future.  An- 
other article  of  interest  is  that  on 
"Capt.  Baker  and  Jamaica,"  which 
shows  how  a  Cape  Cod  fisherman  has 
redeemed  Jamaica  from  ruin  by  en- 
couraging the  export  of  fruit.  Con- 
tents: 

The  Average  Man  and  His  Money. 
Texas  and  the  Texans.      By  M.  G. 

Cunniff. 
Captain  Baker  and  Jamaica.     By  Eu- 
gene P.  Lyle,  jr. 
The  German  Army.     By  William  G. 

Fitz-Gerald. 
Life  Insurance   Corruption  V.       By 

''Q.  P." 
The  Growth  of  "  Fletcherism. "      By 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson. 
Grov/ing  Orsngec  in  California.      By 

Bertha  M.  Smith. 
A  Lesson  for  the  Public  Schools.     By 

Adele  Marie  Shaw. 
"Industrialized    Politics."      By    A 

Student  of  New  York  Politics. 


YOUNG  MAN. 

In  its  thirty-six  pages  the  Young 
Man  gives  more  good  reading  matter 
than  many  magazines  three  and  four 
times  its  size.  The  March  number  is 
replete  with  good  things.  The  editor 
himself,  Rev.  W.  Kingscote  Green- 
land (W.  Scott-King)  contributes  the 
serial  ''God's  Englishman."  Among 
the  articles  in  this  issue  are : 
A  Young  Man's  Point  of  View.    By 

the  Editor. 
The  Awakening  of  Labor.     By  Philip 

Snowden,  M.P. 
Self-Made  Men   in   Parliament.    By 

Arthur  Porritt. 
Ibsen 'st  "Brand."     By  J.  E.  Ratten- 

bury. 
Are  Working  Men  Irreligious?      By 

Rev.  Herbert  M.  Nield. 
The  Sermons  of  a  Physician.  No.  2. 

By  George  H.  R.  Dabbs. 
The  Politics  of  Jesus.     By  Rev.  Mof- 
fat Logan. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION. 

March  1.— The  special  article  in 
this  number  is  ''Our  Foreign 
Policy,"  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodire  of  Massachusetts.  A  good 
boys'  serial  "Harry  Harding's  Last 
Year,"  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier 
is  in  course  of  publication. 

March  8.— "The  Farm-Hand  in 
England"  is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
ing sketch  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 
There  is  also  a  short  paper  telling 
"How  to  Identify  the  Sugar  Maple." 

March  15.— "the  Prima  Donna  as 
a  Business  Woman"  is  discussed  by 
Gustav  Kobbe  in  this  number.  In 
addition  to  several  stories,  there  is 
an  instructive  paper  on  "Learnins;- 
the  Trade  of  Baking." 


The    Busy    Man's    Book    Shelf 


Month   Reviewed 


EECENT  FICTION. 
"Madame,  Will  You  Walk?"       By 

Beth  Ellis.     Toronto:  Wm.  Briggs. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  cliarmiiig  book,  dainty  in  style, 
full  of  sprightly  wit,  and  a  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  amenities  of 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  With  facile 
pen  the  wrter  has  depicted  the  state- 
ly dames,  the  gallant  gentlemen  and 
extravagant  wits  of  the  period  in  a 
series  of  pretty  stories  in  which  the 
same  characters  are  made  to  appear- 
in  separate  tableaux. 

The  PasGenger  from  Calais.  By  Ar- 
thur Griffiths.  Boston :  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
This  is  an  odd  story  of  the  chase 
for  the  heir  of  a  Britsh  nobleman, 
here  and  there  through  Switzerland, 
France  and  Italy.  Variety  is  added 
by  the  fact  that  the  different  char- 
acters are  each  called  on  to  give  their 
experiences  from  time  to  time.  The 
chase  is  the  result  of  a  divorce  case, 
the  mother  determining  to  keep  her 
child.  She  is  aided  by  a  sister,  who 
resembles  her  closely,  and  a  British 
ofP.cer.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
•husband  and  several  detectives. 

A  Prince   of  Lovers.      By  Sir  Wm. 
Magnay.     Toronto:  Poole  Publish- 
ing Co.     Cloth. 
A  rattling  good  story  of  the  Zenda 

variety,  with  a  beautiful  princess,  a 


prince  incognito,  a  plotting  prime 
minister,  secret  meetings,  assassina- 
tions, an  elopement,  a  robber  chief- 
tain and  all  the  other  settings  that  go 
to  make  an  absorbing  romance.  With- 
al the  story  is  ably  handled,  not  a 
scene  is  overdrawn  or  burlesque  and 
the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  very 
end. 

The  Idlers.  By  Morley  Roberts.  Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
In  ''The  Idlers"  Mr.  Roberts  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  modern  high  society 
life  in  London,  v^ith  its  gossips,  its 
scandals  and  its  evil  influences.  lie 
plunges  his  hero— a  fine  looking  but 
brainless  young  aristocrat— into  this 
fast  life,  from  which  he  finally  emer- 
ges, singed  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  The 
portrayal  of  the  various  characters  in 
the  book  is  admirable. 

Strange  Partners.    By  Gilbert  Win- 
tie.  Toronto:  Poole  Publishing  Co., 
Limited.     Cloth,   $1.25. 
A  story  of  two  burglars  who  en- 
gage in   several     ventures     with   an 
amount  of  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter cause,  and  in  every  instance  are 
successful.       Contrary  to  wont  they 
are  not  overtaken  by  retributive  jus- 
tice, but  escape  with  their  illgotten 
gains. 
The  Head  of  Gold.    By  Mark  Ash- 
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ton.     Poole  Publishing  Co.,  Limit- 
ed.    $1.25. 

A  story  of  the  Australian  gold  dig- 
gings. Rupert  Layburne,  through 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  becomes 
possessor  of  a  wonderful  nugget. 
Though  made  rich  his  life  proves  a 
failure.  His  partner,  Reginald  Steele, 
after  a  varied  career  as  digger,  bush- 
ranger and  London  City  magnate,  is 
reclaimed  through  the  devotion,  of  his 
long-lost  though  ever-loyal  wife,  thus 
fulfilling  a  superstition  connected 
with  the  famous  nugget. 
Barbara  Winslow,  Rebel.  By  Eliza- 
beth Ellis.  Toronto:  The  Musson 
Book  Co.,  Limited.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
A  tale  of  adventure  founded  upon 
incidents  in  the  Monmouth  Rebellion. 
The  heroine,  Barbara  Winslow,  is  en- 
dowed with  beauty  and  courage.  A 
merry  heart  and  a  ready  wit  carry 
her  safely  through  unlooked  for  mis- 
fortunes, while  her  womanly  sym- 
pathy and  tact  bring  comfort  to  many 


who,   like   herself,    suffered   unjustly 
in  those  troublous  times. 

SITUATION  WANTED. 

WANTED  a  position  of  trust  by  a  young 
active  business  man.  a  university  gradu- 
ate and  Canadian  Barrister  at  Law.  Might  be 
willing  to  invest  a  small  sum  in  a  good  sound 
manufacturing  concern  to  secure  junior  partner- 
ship. Best  of  references  as  to  character  can  be 
furnished.  M.,  care  of  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Limited,  lo  Front  street  east. 
Toronto. 


I  AM  open  for  engagements  to  take  tourists 
"  into  any  part  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Morocco.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
sights.  Have  taken  some  Canadians  to  in- 
teresting parts  seldom  seen  by  even  ex- 
perienced tourists.  Terms  very  reasonable. 
By  arranging  in  advance  can  meet  the 
steamer  and  take  parties.  For  tourists  whose 
time  is  limited  I  can,  if  they  arrange  with  me 
in  advance,  show  them  the  principal  places  of 
interest  in  Southern  Spain  and  Morocco  and 
bring  them  back  in  time  to  proceed  by  the 
next  steamer,  a  week  later.  For  those  with 
more  time  I  have  very  interesting  trips 
asting  for  one  to  three  or  more  months. 

Reference  by  permission  to  the  Editor, 
The  Business  Magazine. 

JOSEPH  BUZAGLO, 

Family  Courier,  Gibraltar 


KENNEDY  ^ 

SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 


A  school  for  the  making  of  expert  stenographers  ;  appeal- 
ing to  only  the  better  class  of  students. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  many  visitors  to  our  school 
have  enjoyed  the  wonderful  exhibitions  by  the  champion  lady 
typist  of  the  world,  who  was  sent  to  us  from  New  York  for 
special  training  in  preparation  for  the  coming  world's  cham- 
pionship contest. 

The  Kennedy  School  is  the  only  school  in  Canada  devoted 
exclusively  to  higher  stenographic  education.  Write  or  'phone 
for  particulars. 


9  Adelaide  Street  East,  =   =    TORONTO 
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CANOES 

. .  .  FOR  .  .  . 

HUNTERS, 
TOURISTS  and 
PROSPECTORS 

t^        t^        fSff 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE 
BUILDING  AND  M'F'G  CO., 

Limited 

LAKEFIELD,  ONTARIO 

WE  BUILD  THE  BEST 
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I  ^^m^mL^nmi ■'    '       i 


I  The  Writing-in-Sight  Typewriter  I 

i  i 

t  Will  do  your  work  25%  to    50%    faster  f 

I  than  any  other  writing  machine.      High-  | 

f  est   award,     *^  Grand    Prize,"   St.    Louis  I 

?  Exposition,    1904.  f 


t                          130,000     IN      LJ3E:  | 

j  UNITED  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LIMITED  j 

i  7  Adelaide  Street  East        99  St,  Francis  Xavier  Street,  ? 

i                    TORONTO             and  at             MONTREAL  j 

?  HAMILTON        LONDON       OTTAWA       QUEBEC       ST  JOHN,  N.B.  I 

i  i 

^•••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••.•••••••••••.•..•..•..•..•..•..•Mi 
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A  man's  appearance^is 

judged" 

by  the  state  of  his 

Trousers 


Simplicity 

Efficiency 

No  Mechanical  Parts 

No  Screws,  Clamps 
or  Nuts 

The  only  Press  which 
automatically 
stretches  and 
presses. 


Stretches  Trousers 
to  original  length 

Presses  out  all  wrin- 
kles 

Keeps  Trousers  like 
new 

Prevents  Bagging 
at   knees 

Keeps  them  in  good 
shape 

Always  at  your  service 

Imparts  the  Crease 

Saves  Money,  Time 
and  Trouble 


Substantiallv.  made  in   Golden  Quartered  Oak  or  Mission 
Oak  and  motanted  with  Silver  Nickel  fitting-s. 


Ask  your   TAILOR 

Ask  your  MEN'S  FURNISHER 


PRICE 


Or  direct 
from 


$3.50 

THE  CC  TRODSER  PRESS  CO. 

32  Church  St.,  TORONTO 
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^A^^^NAA^^^NA^A^ 


^.-^H^A 


^^s^^% 


i:#i«tt> 


The  "HjC  American  its   record 

Standard  /*%  I    I  \i  p^J  ^>^s   never 

Visible  V/fc.lWWI%  ^^^^^ 

Writer  T^pcVur'vttr  equaled 


Puts    all    else    of    the    typewriter    world    in     the    deepest  gloom 

GILBERT,   DUNN  &   WOODLAND,   Limited 

Sole   Dealers  for    Canada 
13  Aaelaide  St.   East,  -  -  TORONTO,   Ontario 
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Busy    Men 

It  won^t  pay  to  brush  up  last 
yearns  suit.  See  our  smart  and 
distinctive  patterns,  made  up  in 
the  new  long  sacque  style  at 
$18.00  and    $20.00. 

We  have  a  reputation  for  sell- 
ing reliable  goods  and  want  your 
trade* 


AGENTS  FOR 

Chicago 
Good  Form 

Wardrobe  Sets 


Jos.  J.  FoUett, 

Tailor 

181  Yong'e  St.,      Toronto 
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Nature    BooKs 


■writH 


Colored  Plates  and  PKoto^rapKs  from  Life 

MAMMALS 


"  AMERICAN  ANIMALS  "  by  Witmer  Stone  and  Wm.  Everitt  Cram.  6  color 
plates  and  over  100  photographs  from  life.  $3.00  net 

FISH 

"  AI^ERICAN  FOOD  AND  GAME  FISHES,"  by  David  S  arr  Jordan  and  Bar- 
ton W.  Evermann.  10  color  plates,  100  photographs  of  live  fish  in  the  water,  and 
200  text  cuts,  $4.00  net 

WILD   FLOWERS. 

"  NATURE'S  GARDEN,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan.  32  colored  plates,  48  black  and 
white.  J3.00  net 

BIRDS  AND   BIRDS'  NESTS 

BY  NELTJE    BLANCHAN. 
"  BIRD     NEIGHBORS,"         Introduction     by  John    Burroughs.        48    colored 
plates.  52.00 

"  BIRDS  THAT  HUNT  AND  ARE  HUNTED."  Introduction  by  G.  O.  Shields 
("Ccquina").     48  colored  plates.  $2.00 

"BIRD  HOMES,"  by  A. .  R.  Dugmore.  16  colored  plates,  32  black  and 
white.  $2.00  net. 

BUTTERFLIES  AND   MOTHS 


"THE    BUTTERFLY    BOOK." 'by   Dr.    W.    J.    Holland.     48  colored  plates. 
Special  net.  $3.00 

"THE   MOTH   BOOK,"  by   Dr.  W,  J.    Holland.     48  colored  plates  and  many 
text  cuts,  $4.00  net 

INSECTS 

"THE   INSECT   BOOK."    by   Dr.    Leland   O.Howard.     16  colored  plates,  32 
black  and  white.  $3  00  net 

MUSHROOMS 

"THE   MUSHROOM    BOOK."  by   Nina    L.    Marshall.     24  colored  plates,  24 
black  and  white,  and  about  100  text  cuts.  $3  00  net 

TREES 


"THE  TREE  BOOK."  by  Julia  E.  Rogers.     16  colored  plates   and   nearly    350 
photographs  by  A.  R.  Dugmore.  $4.00  net 

A  complete  NATURE  LIBRARY  illustrated  in  Color,  11  volumes. 
Write  for  special  terms  on  complete  sets. 


William  Briggs 

29-33  Richmond  St.  West,  -  -  TORONTO 
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Grand  Trunk 
Railway 


During  the  past  few  years  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  double-tracking,  levelling 
grades,  building  bridges  and  perfecting  the 
road-bed,  and  the  degree  of  excellence  obtain- 
ed has  enabled  the  Company  to  operate  a 
service  that  for 

Speed,  Comfort 
and  Punctuality 

is  unsurpassed.  The  rolling  stock  and  train 
equipment  are  in  keeping  with  this  high 
standard,  and  the  wide  vestibule  coaches  with 
high-backed  seats  and  smoking  compartments, 
the  handsome  electric-lighted  parlor,  cafe 
parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  the  modern  draw- 
ing-room sleeping  cars  insure  not  only  a  fast 
but  a  comfortable  trip  by  the 


DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


^^A^^^^A^^AAA^V>^^^AA^^^^^^^^^^VSAAAAAAA>^ 
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LEAKS 

Only  15  per  cent  of  the  energy  of  a  ton  of 
coal  burned  under  a  steam  boiler  is  con- 
verted into  power.  The  other  85  per  cent 
is  paid  for  but  lost. 

Mr.  Businessman— how  much  of  the  real 
power  of  your  business  engine  is  lost 
through  overlooked  leaks,  opportunities  to 
sell  that  you  never  even  heard  about? 

Press  dippings 

will  save  you  much  of  this  lost  business 
energy.  They  will  sr  op  up  the  selling  leaks. 
open  up  new  markets  for  your  goods  and 
find  you  buyers  v  hom  you  never  hear 
about  in  any  other  way.  They  will  place 
before  you  every  scrap  of  information 
printed  in  this  country  pertaining  to  your 
line  of  business  and  give  it  to  you  from  day 
to  day  while  it  is  fresh  and  valuable  and 
before  your  competitors  have  even  heard  of 
it. 

The  International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

the  largest  press  clipping  bureau  in  the 
world,  will  send  you  everything  printed  in 
every  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade  jour- 
nal in  the  country,  on  any  subject  you  may 
select. 

This  Bureau  reads  and  clips  55,000  papers 
and  other  periodicals  each  month,  and  even 
if  you  are  now  a  subscriber  to  some  other 
clipping  bureau,  it  will  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate our  superior  service.  Write  for  our  book 
about  press  clippings  and  our  Daily  Busi- 
ness Reports  and  how  they  may  be  applied 
to  your  profit.  We  will  send  it  to  you  free 
and  will  also  quote  you  a  special  bargain 
rate  for  a  trial  month,  if  you  will  name  the 
subject.    Address 

International  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

127Boyce  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


^fj^  Canadian 
Militavp  Oasette 

This  old  established  paper  has 
recently  changed  hands.  The  new 
proprietors  include  prominent  mili- 
tary officers  in  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion. 

Many  new  features  have  been 
added  and  the  circulation  has 
largely  increased. 

The  Military  Gazette  reaches 
50,000  military  men,  30,000  mem- 
bers of  rifle  clubs,  200  cadet  clubs 
and  the  school  corps. 

It  is  the  only  paper  of  its  class  in 
Canada,  and  the  medium  through 
which  to  reach  the  men  of  the 
Canadian  Mihtia, 


The  Canadian  Military  Gazette 

OTTAWA 


t  pays  to  get  the 
best. 


We  print 

Catalogues,  Booklets, 
Circulars  and  all 
kinds   of  Advertising 
Literature. 

The  Mall  Job  Printing  Co. 

75  York  Street     '■''"'*'^ 
Toronto 

Phones,  Main  Richard  Southam 

8-130-135  Manager 

Alllong  distance 


We  aim  to  give  the 


best. 


THE 


IDEAL   BEVERAGE 


A  Pale  Ale,  palatable,  full  of  the 
virtues  of  malt  and  hops,  and  in 
sparkling  condition,  is  the  ideal 
beverage. 


And  when  chemists  announce 
its  purity  and  judges  Its  merits, 
one  needs  look  no  further. 


^^     ASK  FOR 


(LONDON) 
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Established  1874 


The  Sentinel 


The  only  paper  in  Canada  printed  in 
the  interests     of  Orang^e   and   Pro- 
testant Organizations. 
It  covers  a   special   field    of  special 
value. 


TheSentinel  PublishingCo. 

Tel.  M.  1746  Limited 

TORONTO 


'>•^'<^ 


STOPS  BLOOD  INSTANTLY 


ANTISEPTIC 

flED  CROSS 

^YPTIC  POWDER 


^"^P5 Blood  In s^AN'r^'* 
A,     Savts  Time.  ,^ 

'"'  Shovers'l"' 


FORSYTH 

RED  CROSS 

STYPTIC  POWDER 


Why  fret  and  fume  when 
that  little  cut  in  shaving' 
won't  stop  bleeding  ? 

This  scientific  and  harm- 
less preparation, 

Antiseptic 
and  Healing 

will  stop  it  instantly. 
Positively  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  safest  lor 
ahavers'  use. 

Sold  by  leading 
Druggists  and  Barbers, 

or  sent  by 
mail  postpaid  for  15c, 


THE  W.  Q.  FORSYTH  CO. 

227  Victoria  St.  TOKONTO 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


G.  BOOTH  (EL  SON 


SIGNS 


OF 

ALL 

KINDS 


Painting,  Paperlianging,  Etc. 


21   ADELAIDE    ST.    WEST.  |    b^^SS   and 
TORONTO         J    Bronze  Signs 
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Wht  Mews 


TORONTO 


The    £¥611108:    Paper    Most    People    Read. 


If  you  could  find  a  way  to  tell  your  story — in 
your  own  words— in  39,000  homes  daily  by  a 
means  that  would  make  your  words  heard — 
and  help  to  inspire  confidence  in  them — at  a 
small  cost — would  you  use  it? 
THE     NEWS    OFFERS    THIS    MEANS 


THE 

Oriental  Rug  Co. 

198  King  St.  W.TORONTO 

Have  your  Rugs  cleaned  and 

repaired  for  Spring:. 

Oriental  Rug:s  and  all  kinds  of  Domestic 
Carpets  and  Curtains  Clea.Iied>  Wa.Sll- 

ed  and  Repaired. 

Our  process  is  by  Hand  only. 

We  are  The  Only  Specialists 
in  this  line  in  Canada 

Our  Rugs,  Kimonas,  Blouses  and  Slip- 
pers are  imported  direct  from  Persia, 
Turkey  and  Japan. 


Phone 

Main 

866 


SIMON   ALAJAJI,  Prop. 
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<<  Hold  the   line  'til  I  find  a  Pad 

Where's  that  Pad  ?    It's  never  on  the  desk ! 


The  BUSY  MAN'S  Assistant 

Saves  Errors 

Keeps  Orders  Correct 

Facilitates  Business 

PRICE   $1.00 

THE   DOM.   TEL.    PAD    HOLDER    GO. 

Room  O  O.  Confederation  Life  Bidg. 
TORONTO. 


..READ.. 

CANADIAN  MACHINERY 

Are  you  a 

MANUFACTURER  ? 

MECHANIC  ? 

ENGINEER  ? 

CONTRACTOR  ? 

SUPERINTENDENT  ? 

MANAGER  ? 

Are  you  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial and  manufacturing  develop- 
ment of  this  great  country  ? 

If  so,  you  should  be  on  our  list.  We 
have  an  interesting  proposition  to  make  you. 
Send  a  post  card  to-day  to 

Circulation  Dept. 

CANADIAN  MACHINERY 

10  Front  St.  E.,  TORONTO 


\ 


FREE 

WITH 


Typewriter 
Ribbons 


Order  two  ribbons  at  the  regular  price  and 

\"  $1,50  COPY-HOLDER  FREE 

To  introduce  our  "  Treasury"  rib- 
bons and  carbon  paper,  we  will 
give  you  one  "Success"  Copy- 
Holder  with  every  order  of  two  or 
more  ribbons  or  box  of  carbon  pa- 
per.   The  feature  of  this  holder  is  the 

THIN  iron  base  which  fits  under  the  machine  at  the  back, 
bringing  the  ropy  on  a  direct  line  with  the  eyes  and  straight  in 
FRONT.  It  prevents  that  constant  "  bobbing "  back  and  forfh 
Treasury  '  ribbons  are  as  near  perfection  as  the  finest  material 
A  better  ribbon  could  not  be  made  at  any  price.  "Treasury" 
Carbon  Paper  has  a  glazed  surface  that  will  not  smut.  Is  warranted  to  give  over  100 
copies  before  worn  out.  Prices  on  ribbons,  any  color,  for  any  machine,  two  (2)  for  $1.50, 
copy-holder  free.  Four  (i)  for  $2.00,  copy-holder  free.  Prices  on  carbon  paper,  any  color, 
regular  weight,  takes  3  to  5  copies,  $1.50  box,  100  sheets,  copy-holder  free.  Featherweight, 
takes  6  to  10  copies,  $2.00  box,  100  sheets,  copy-holder  free. 

CLEVELAND  RIBBON  &  MFG.  CO.,  2741  Carnegie  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^  ft 


from  machine  to  copy.     ' 
and  skill  can  make  them. 
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ESSENTIALLY    MEN'S     BOOKS 

Four  Timely  Books  in  a  25c.   Edition. 


Mass  and  Class  War  of 


A     Survey    of    Social    Divisions.  TllG    blaSS6S 

By  W.J.  GHENT  ^   ,,     ^^'T.''^'''' wT      T. 

Author  of  "  The   Sea   Wolf,     "The 

Call  of  the  Wild." 

Cloth,  $1.25  net.      Paper,  25  cts.  cioth,  $1.50  net.    Paper,  25c.  net. 

Poverty  The  Social  Unrest 

By  ROBERT  HUNTER  studies  -in  Labor  and  Social 

President    of    Social  Reform   Club;  Movements. 

Chairman  of  Child  Labor  By  JQHN  0.  BROOKS 

Committee. 

Cloth,  $1.50  net.     Paper,  25  cts.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.    Paper  25c.  net. 


THE     MENACE     OF     PRIVILEGE  a  study  of  the  danglers 

■r>  <h<   i-/»  ""^  to  the  existence  or  a 

By  Henry  George,  Jr.     $1.50  net.  favored  class. 


THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  Limited,  TORONTO 


I                                   NOW     READY    FOR    DELIVERY  I 

I  The  Art  of  Wall  Street  Investing 

-  By  John  Moody 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  investors,  attractively  printed  and 
hound,  and  treating  the  subject  of  Wall  Street  Investing  in  a  sen- 
sible and  original  manner.  Many  books  have  been  written  in  the  past  | 
on  the  general  subject  of  Wall  Street,  and  special  studies  have  been  • 
made  of  its  various  phases ;  but  this  is  the  first  modern  attempt  to  ? 
cover  the  subject  in  an  attractive  and  popular  form,  and  in  such  a  way  ? 
as  to  be  of  interest  to  the  individual  investor  as  well  as  to  the  more  : 
expert  banker  and  broker.                                                                              ,  4 

The  book  is   made  up  of  ten  chapters,   embracing  the    following  \ 

subjects :  f 

• 

I.— "Safety  and  Security.  II.— Bonds  and  What  They  Represent.    III. —Stocks  i 

and  What  They  Are.     IV.— Analyzing  Railroad  Securities.      V.— Industrials   and  i 

Tractions.     VI.    Investment  vs.  Speculation.    VII.— "  Get-Rich-Quick  "  Schemes,  i 

VIII.— Reorganizations  and  Syndicates.     IX.— The  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  \ 

X.— Wall  Street  Phrases  and  Methods.  f 

PRICE  PER  COPY,  $1.00  NET  ;   BY  MAIL,  $1.10.  \ 


THE    MOODY    CORPORATION. 
35  NASSAU  STREET,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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SEEING  IS  BELIEVING 

If  you  will  SEE  our  office  you  will  BELIEVE 
the  value  in 

LUXFER 
PRISMS 

If    you   will    invest    in    our    products  for  im- 
proving the  light  in  your  showrooms,  YOUR 


customers  will  SEE  YOUR  goods  and    BE- 

LIEVE in  their  value. 

New  Ideas  for  Store  Fronts 

WRITE    us 

Our  Patent  Clamp  plate-gla'sT  corners 

NO  OBSTRUCTION  TO  VISION                   NO  BREAKAGE 

#  '  # 

t  \^r^^r%     i^f^f^iiiv    ^s^\ 

LL 

fXFER  PRISM  CO.  umited 

too  King  St.  West,  TORONTO 

J.  xija     jLnjoi      iri^i^iM  o^    JUj±tjrM.^ii> £r 


~-T:by 


A  delicious 


TABLE  LUXURY 


IS 


"Crown" 


Brand  Syrup 


The  reason  why  the  average  business  man  does  not  favor 
Syrup  is  due  to  the  cheap  and  worthless  products  that 
have  been  foisted  upon  the  family  —  But  since 
"  Crown  "  brand  TABLE  SYRUP  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  lovers  of  one  of  the  most  healthful 
necessities  of  the  household  are  enjoying  the 
purest  and  Best  Syrup- 


Manufactured  only  by 


Order  from  your  grocer 


EDWARDSBURG  STARCH  CO.,  Limited 


MONTREAL,    QUE. 


Works  :  CARDINAL.  ONT. 


I 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Reaching  Upward) 

for  higher  things  in  life  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  young  person.  The 
greatest  force  lifting  us  upward  to-day  is 

Practical  Education 

In  our  school  we  not  only  train  our  stu- 
dents for  winning  advances  in  salaries, 
but  we  strive  to  give  them  an  upward 
lift  in  the  development  of  character. 
Ours  is  a  system  school.  No  haphazard 
plans  are  in  vogue  here.  That  is  why  our 
school  is  a  great  success  and  why  our 
students  are  successful.    Our  name — The 

of  TORONTO 

is  "^well  known  as  that  of  the  leading 
school  of  its  kind  in  Canada. 

ao  Teachers.       Best  Equipment. 


Write  for  our  Catalogue  to 

W.   H.  SHAW,  Principal. 


Our  excellent  mail  course*  are  iutereuiug 
many  students  just  now.  If  you  cannot  attend 
College  write  for  our  book. 

"TRAINING    FOR    SUCCESS." 

A   postal   request   will   bring   it   to   you 


I    ERfiRAyERS  ^ 
ELUSTRATORS^ 

V     FiOHPT  SERVICE, 
\Hm  GMDE  WORK 
%^   AT  LOWEST 
^PRICES 


O  o  o  O  O 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦^♦^^^ 

t   KAY'S  OFFICE  FURNITURE  DEP'T.   \ 


I 


I 


^  ^^ 


(^) 


.^{^" 


u 


Cap  Sf  ^e 


Letter  Sixe 


invoice  Sixe 


Multi-Cabinet  Upright  Sections 

Multi-Cabinet  Sections  are  exception- 
ally well  built  of  selected  quarter  cut  oak 
and  embody  the  latest  time  saving  ideas 
in  filing  cabinet  construction.  The  cut 
illustrates  three  skeleton  sections  ready 
for  attachment.     No  tools  are  required. 

JOHN  KAY,  SON  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

36  and  38  King  Street  West 


Sole  Agents  In  Toronto 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


